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Save  the  Feathers. 

Tt  may  not  be  known  that  nearly  all  kinds 
of  feathers  are  salable  if  from  dry-picked 
fowls.  Any  of  the  commission  merchants 
will  receive  them  on  consignment.  The 
quills  from  the  second  and  third  joints  of 
the  wing  of  the  turkey  are  used  for  making 
feather  dusters.  Featherbone  now  creates 
a  demand  for  the  large  quilLs  of  both  geese 
and  turkeys.  Dry  chicken  feathers  are 
used  for  cushions,  and  the  fea' hers  from 
the  large  Pekin  and  Aylesbury  ducks 
(which  are  white)  are  used"  to  mix  in  with 
tho<e  of  geese.  Even  the  feathers  from 
scalded  birds  should  be  saved.  If  a  large 
number  of  fowls  are  raised  and  dressed 
there  is  a  value  in  the  feathers  as  a  fertil- 
izer, which  makes  it  worth  the  care  in  sav- 
ing them.  They  are  highly  nitrogenous 
and  may  be  added  to  the  manure  heap  or 
with  the  droppings.  Feathers  for  market 
should  be  clean  and  free  from  blood.  The 
large  quill  feathers  should  be  bundled  and 
tent  to  market  in  a  neat  and  attractive 
manner,  and  they  will  find  ready  sale. 


Mr.  Munger's  Plymouth  Rocks. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  give  any  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Munger's  stock,  as  he  is 
well  known  to  our  readers,  and  has  won 
wherever  he  has  shown.  He  judged  the 
State  Fair  poultry  last  year.  He  h&s  a 
wide  reputation  on  his  Bronze  Turkeys, 
and  breeds  not  only  Plymouth  Rocks  but 
other  varieties.  Mr.  Munger  is  editor  of 
the  Poultry  Chum,  De  Kalb,  111. 


Distinction  of  Sex. 
We  are  o  ften  asked  how  to  distinguish 
the  sexes  in  different  kinds  of  fowls.   It  is 
surprising  that  so  many  old  breeders  are 
ignorant  on  this  important  question.  We 


give  below  a  few  rules  which  we  in  our  ex- 
perience have  found  almost  infallible, 
though  it  requires  considerable  practice  to 
apply  some  of  them. 

The  drake  wheezes;  the  duck  quacks,  and 
the  drake  has  a  curl  on  the  end  of  his  tail ; 
both  guinea  cock  and  hen  have  a  peculiar 
loud  chatter  which  tbey  exercise  to  the 
torture  of  everybody  within  hearing  when 
excited ;  but  the  hen  can  also  say  go  back 
(for  some  translate  it  "buckwheat,")  which 
the  cock  never  does.  This  distinction  can 
he  noticed,  when  very  young.  The  male  of 
the  pea-fowl  can  be  distinguished  when 
only  a  few  months  old,  bv  the  foxey  red 
pinion  feathers  of  his  wings.  The  sex  of 
the(turkeys  can  be  decided  (in  your  mind) 
when  vel'y  young  by  the  shape  of  the 
breast  bone.  That  of  the  hen  is  straight 
while  that  of  the  gobbler  is  turned  out  at 
the  front  point.  This  can  easily  be  noticed 
on  two  old  birds,  and  after  one  has  some 
experience,  he  can  detect  it  when  they  are 
quite  young.    The  tassel  of  the  young  gob- 


bler shows  when  he  is  well  advanced,  and 
his  face  is  a  little  more  carunculated  than 
that  of  the  pullet.  The  young  gobbler  also 
shows  more  length  of  feather  in  tail  and 
wings,  and  has  a  heavier  head,  thicker  neck, 
and  more  masculine  appearance. 

The  sex  of  geese  can  be  distinguished  by 
their  gabble.  The  gabble  of  the  common, 
Embden  and  Toulouse  gander  is  faster, 
finer  and  higher  than  that  of  the  goose, 
which  is  a  slow  and  low  bass.  The  screech 
of  the  gander  of  the  three  above  named 
breeds  is  fine,  loud  and  clear,  while  that  of 
the  geese  is  a  rough  bass.  Both  gander  and 
goose  of  the  English  gray  class  have  a 
coarse  screech  and  gabble,  but  their  sex 
can  be  known  by  the  lazy  screech  of  the 
goose  which  seems  to  be  partly  broken, 
making  two  sounds,  while  the  gander  gives 


one,  clear,  loud  screech  without  a  break. 
The  screech  of  the  African  gander  is  loud 
and  hoarse,  while  that  of  the  goose  is  clear, 
and  stops,  as  if  it  were  bitten  off  at  the 
end.  A  Chinese  gander  gives  one  clear, 
loud  screech,  but  the  goose's  seems  to  be 
broken  in  the  middle,  making  two  different 
sounds  as  if  the  first  were  made  by  foreiug 
out  the  breath,  and  then  by  drawing  it 
back  again. 

The  best  way  to  distinguish  sex  when 
the  birds  are  young  is  by  the  voice.  There 
is  always  a  difference  between  the  male  and 
female,  even  though  but  slight.  Pinch  a 
duck  or  goose  and  it  will  give  a  sound  of 
dislike  and  betray  itself. 

If  any  person  finds  tills  paragraph  marked  he 
will  plea.se  understand  that  we  send  hiin  the  paper 
for  e'Ain.  1 1.. 1  n  :.  anC  trust  that  he  will  be  suffici- 
ently Interested  lu  poultry  to  Invest  the  price  of  the 
paper  for  a  year.  If  you  are  already  a  subscrlher  or 
receive  more  than  one  copy,  it  mean*  we  want  you  to 
baud  Uiem  Co  poultry  ralMi*. 


A  Water  Fowl  Club. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Harvey,  Secretary  of  the  Water 
Fowl  Club,  makes  the  following  excellent 
points.    He  says: 

On  looking  through  the  poultry  journals 
we  note  the  absence  of  articles  treating  on 
water  fowls.  There  are  many  ducks  and 
geese  reared  in  our  land,  and  it  seems  to  us 
they  should  have  more  than  the  casual  no- 
tice they  are  now  receiving  from  the  press. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Water  Fowl  Club  of 
America,  I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  com- 
municate with  many  of  the  breeders  of 
water  fowls  and  others  who  should  be  in- 
terested in  this  class  of  poultry,  only  to 
find  that  our  favorites  are  a  somewhat  neg- 
lected class— far  behind  auy  other  kind  of 
feathered  creatures.  Our  club  hopes  to 
remedy  this  to  some  extent. 

We  all  know  that  at  the  shows  ducks  and 
geese  take  the  poorest  quarters  and  receive 
the  poorest  attention,  every  time.  Al- 
though prizes  are  awarded  ducks  and  geese 
at  some  State  Fairs,  the  management  at 
times  fail  to  keep  any  record  of  the  exhib- 
its of  this  class. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  the  Secretary  of 

 writes:  "We  have  no  record  of 

there  having  been  any  water  fowl  on  ex- 
hibition at  our  late  fair." 

All  the  same,  there  was  a  judge,  and 
some  of  the  executive  committee  took 
prizes. 

Ano'her  party  writes:  "There  were  no 
waterfowls  worthy  of  mention  exhibited 
at  our  fair." 

And  this  was  the  report  from  a  State  rich 
in  every  requirement  for  producing  best 
results. 

Another  manager  and  secretary  writes: 
"Although  we  have  one  of  the  largest 
shows  (poultry)  in  connection  with  our 
fair  in  America,  uo  special  effort  has  been 
made  to  bring  out  an  exhibit  of  water 
fowls.  There  werenone  other  than  the  or- 
dinary ducks  and  geese  exhibited." 

From  the  letters  of  breeders  of  Water 
fowls  we  extract  the  following  regarding 
the  treatment  of  this  class  of  fowls  by 
Judges  of  this  class: 

"Mr.  awarded  a  first  premium  for 

two  drakes  exhibited  as  a  pair,  and  failed 
to  find  his  error  until  a  duck  man  pointed 
it  out  to  him." 

Quite  as  bad  a  slip  as  that  made  by  our 
English  cousins  in  awarding  a  special  prize 
to  a  pair  of  Barred  Plymouth  Kecks  with 
feathered  legs. 

Are  our  favorites  properly  accommo- 
dated and  cared  for  by  the  managers  of 
Agricultural  Fairs  ? 

Who  has  not  seen  his  pair  of  ducks — 
Mammoth  Pekins,  perhaps— crowded  into 
a  pen  the  same  size  of  that  alotred  to  a  pair 
of  pigmy  Bantams  ?  Where  are  the  duck3 
and  geese?  Where?  Out  in  a  tent  away 
off  in  the  background. 

At  a  noted  snow  there  were  some  breed- 
ing pens  of  Pekin  ducks.  Some  were  put 
in  a  pen  that  had  been  stored  in  a  coal  cel- 
lar. By  the  time  the  judge  (!' )  came  around 
they  were  decidedly  ofl-co'or.  A  pen  of 
disqualified  ducks  took  first  prize.  Thus 
will  it  be — ever — unless  the  breeders  and 
lovers  of  the  web-footed  favorites  join 
hands  and  insist  upmi  better  treatment. 

To  right  these  and  other  grievances  is  the 
object  of  our  club.     Come  in  and  help  us. 

There  are  some  who  stand  off  at  a  dis- 
tance and  say:  "That's  right:  that's  what 
we  have  been  waiting  for.  Go  ahead.  A 
Water  Fowl  Club,  rightly  managed,  must 
be  of  benefit  to  this  neglected  class." 

What  we  need,  and  need  right  now,  is 
letters  of  this  si  am  1  > : 

'T  have  been  thinking  for  some  time  that 
something  of  the  kind  was  needed,  and  am 
glad  there  has  been  a  movement  in  that  di- 
rection. 

We  believe  such  a  club  is  capable  of 
proving  of  great  benefit  and  we  will  be 
pleased  to  have  it  succeed. 


White  Plymouth  Rock  Cock,  "  White  Cloud,  2d."  First  Prize  Cock  at 
Chicago,  1894.   From  P.  M.  Munger,  DeKalb,  111. 
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(Contimfd from  March.") 

Resuming  the  subject  of  market  poultry 
where  we  chopped  it  at  the  close  of  our 
March  paper,  we  may  remark  first,  that  an 
old  stereotyped  objection  to  such  extended 
and  continuous  hatchings  is  that  some  of 
tli e  chickens  will  not  fully  mature  before 
cold  weather,  and  may  perhaps  never  reach 
the  normal  size,  and  consequently  be  unfit 
for  breeding  si,ock.  Now  'his  gives  us 
"that  tired  feeling''  so  prevalent  among 
persons  who  are  deprived  of  Hood's  tiarsu- 
pari/la.  We  do  not  care  a  tig  whether  or 
not  hundreds  of  the  chickens  ever  reach 
hut  tour  pounds  weight  instead  of  six,  or 
but  seven  pounds  instead  of  nine.  We  have 
uo  desire  to  bre.  d  from  such,  nor  is  it  nec- 
essary ;  because  we  shall  always  nave  ten 
times  as  many  large,  A  No.  1  chickens  of 
proper  age  and  size,  and  high  scoring,  as 
we  shall  require  for  breeding  purposes,  and 
from  these  we  select  our  next  year's  stock, 
anil  have  many  to  sell  to  other  breeders. 
We  do  not  admit  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  "late  hatched"  or  very  "early 
hatched"  chickens  will  necessarily  be  un- 
der size;  but  suppose  they  are;  they  will 
be  large  enough  to  sell  lor  dressed  poultry 
f  r  81.00  or  $1.50  each  (as  we  will  attempt 
to  show),  and  as  this  is  precisely  what  we 
hatched  and  raised  them  for,  we  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  and  see  no  occasion  to  com- 
plain. 

In  disposing  of  so  many  market  chickens 
to  best  advantage,  however,  it,  is  necessary 
to  observe  two  things:  First — To  dispose 
of  the  pullets  before  they  commence  to  lay, 
because  pullets,  before  dropping  their  first 
egg,  make  handsomer  market  poultry  than 
afterwards,  or  than  do  any  cockerels  of  the 
same  breed,  but  after  reaching  this  point 
they  lose  much  of  their  plumpness  and 
beauty  as  dressed  poultry,  which,  of  course 
affects  the  price.  For  this  reason  the  pul- 
lets that  are  intended  for  market  poultry 
of  this  size  should  be  selected  as  the  first 
victims,  because  the  cockerels  on  the  con- 
trary, if  separated  from  the  pullets  as  they 
should  be,  are  constantly  improving  in  ap- 
pearance as  well  as  in  size,  and  consequent- 
ly in  value,  until  they  outgrow  the  chicken 
period  anil  can  no  longer  pass  muster  in 
that  company.  Second — The  cockerels 
must  (as  just  intimated)  be  disposed  of  be- 
fore reaching  this  period;  which  period,  by 
the  way,  frequently  arrives  earlier  than  the 
owner  is  aware  of;  and  indeed  much  dissat- 
isfaction often  occurs  with  inexperienced 
breeders  and  shippers  who  honestly  think 
their  cockerels  are  all  right,  when,  intact, 
commission  dealers  and  hotel  stewards 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  said  cockerels 
are  deceased  members  of  some  ancient  or- 
der of  Oallus  Bankiva  that  flourished  m 
the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  or  the  century 
immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era. 

If  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  our 
cockerels  are  to  be  kept  beyond  the  usual 
marketable  age,  which  we  may  perhaps 
wish  to  do,  as  when  waiting  for  better 
prices,  or  in  the  case  of  contracts  extend- 
ing over  a  considerable  length  of  time,  it  is 
then  a  good  plan,  and  in  fact  the  only  com- 
mon sense  plan,  to  caponize  them.  The 
most  successful  operators  prefer  to  do  this 
when  the  birds  weigh  about  two  pounds. 
The  per  cent,  of  loss  is  small,  and  as  in  the 
case  of  skinning  eels,  when  they  become  ac- 
customed to  it  they  don't  seem  to  mind  it 
much.  The  very  important  advantage  of 
caponizing,  of  course,  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  capons  can  then  practically  be  held 
almost  indefinitely,  and  instead  of  becom- 
ing hard  and  decreasing  in  price  per  pound 
they  continually  increase,  both  in  quality 
and  quantity  of  Uesh,  and  consequently  in 
value.  It  is  not  a  very  formidable  under- 
taking to  caponize  fiftyor  a  hundred  cock- 
erels, say  in  August,  and  carry  them  over 
the  next  winter  into  the  following  spring, 
when  their  largely  increased  weight,  and 
the  advanced  price  per  pound,  will  prove 
the  plan  a  paying  one.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  clearer  view  of  our  subject,  however,  let 
us  briefly  consider  the  continuous  hatch- 
ings of  an  entire  year,  and  see  what  dispo- 
sition would  be  well  to  make  of  the  chick- 
ens. 

Those  hatched  in  January  we  regard  as 
among  our  most  important  ones.  The 
chickens  mature  either  as  broilers  or  large 
roasters  when  prices  are  nearly  the  highest 
of  the  year.  If  as  roasters  they  do  not  be- 
come too  hard  they  will  bring  the  very 
highest  prices.  But  mark  this:  if  as  roast- 
ers they  do  become  too  hard  I  hey  will  as 
certainly  bring  a  very  low  price,  because 
nobody  wants  them. 

The  hatchings  of  February  are  perhaps 
still  more  valuable,  so  far  as  concerns  mar- 
ket chickens,  than  those  of  January,  be- 
cause the  chickens  mature  either  as  broilers 
or  roasters  just  in  time  to  capture  the  best 
prices  of  the  year ;  but  whether  to  sell  for 
broilers,  or  hold  for  roasters,  depends  so 
much  upon  such  circumstances  as  the  con- 
dition and  prospect  of  the  market,  the  con- 
venience of  the  poultryman,  the  amount  of 
room  at  his  disposal,  what  are  his  plans, 
etc.,  that  everybody  must  decide  tor  him- 
self or  herself.  We  strongly  advise  how- 
ever, if  convenient,  to  reserve  at  least  some 
of  the  most  promising  chickens  for  roast- 
ers. 


The  hatchings  of  March  are  now  regarded, 
e^en  by  the  most  hopeless  old  fogies  among 
us,  as  also  being  in  the  front  rank  of  im- 
portance. In  the  first  place,  if  March 
hatched  chickens  are  to  be  disposed  of  as 
dressed  poultry,  many  of  them,  especially 
those  hatched  early  in  the  month,  will 
bring  very  good  prices  as  broilers  early  in 
May,  for  although  so  young  they  should 
easily  attain  the  light  weight  of  a  pound 
and  a  quarter  each,  which  is  then  required. 
]f  preferred  to  hold  them  into  June  they 
should  then  dress  from  seven  to  eight 
pounds  per  pair,  and  bring  from  thirty  to 
forty  cents  per  pound.  But  whatever 
prices  they  may  bring  we  would  not  sell 
them  all  as  market  poultry.  We  would 
reserve  as  many,  and  in  fact  a  few  more 
than  as  many,  well-shaped,  properly 
marked,  and  prospectively  high-scoring 
cockerels  for  breeders  as  we  should  re- 
quire for  our  own  use,  and  have  them 
ready  for  efficient  service  in  the  early  fall. 
In  our  own  case,  so  long  as  we  continue  in 
the  habit  of  selling  breeding  stock,  we  shall 
of  course  select  and  save  every  such  March 
hatched  cockerel.  Murch  hatched  pullets 
frequently  commence  to  lay  so  early  in  the 
fall,  and  mature  so  fully,"  that  they  then 
shed  their  feathers, and  become  as  worthless 
for  winter  layers  as  old  hens,  but  neverthe- 
less we  would  reserve  a  few  of  the  very 
best  pullets  hatched  in  this  month  and  run 
the  risk  of  their  early  moulting.  If  they 
escape  it  we  have  the  best  possible  winter 
layers,  but  even  if  they  moult  they  make 
fine  looking  fully  matured  hens,  ready  to 
lay  profusely  in  January,  and  to  commence 
with  their  second  or  third  litter  at  that; 
hence  we  should  be  no  worse  off  than  if  we 
had  carried  the  same  number  of  unproduc- 
tive old  hens  over  the  winter,  for  we  had  as 
lief  have,  and  precisely  as  lief  have  such 
fully  matured  pullets  for  breeding  stock  as 
to  use  older  hens  of  any  age. 

From  April  hatchings,  upon  the  whole, 
we  rely  more  than  upon  any  other  for  our 
breeding  stock  of  pullets,  and  from  these 
pullets  we  sell  only  the  culls  for  market 
poultry,  reserving  every  healthy,  vigorous, 
well-marked  one  for  stock.  This  usually 
gives  us  more  than  we  require,  and  we 
make  a  second  and  closer  culling  later,  but 
if  more  than  needed  for  our  own  use  still 
remains  there  has  always  been  a  demand 
for  them  at  fair  prices,  although  not  ex- 
orbitant prices,  and  during  our  entire  ex- 
perience a?  breeders  we  have  not  been  able 
to  supply  the  demand;  but  even  had  we 
not  opportunity  to  dispose  of  surplus  pul- 
lets for  breeding  purposes  we  regard  the 
proper  selection  of  breeding  stock  of  so 
much  importance  that  we  should  still  pre- 
fer to  keep  all  the  likely  April  pullets 
until  sufficiently  matured  to  give  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  their  excellence  and 
enable  us  to  select  the  best  specimens, 
even  if,  after  doing  so,  we  had  to  sell  the 
remainder  at  the  lowest  price  ever  known, 
and  we  should  consider  ourselves  making 
money  by  so  doing.  With  the  April 
hatched  cockerels  we  would  advise  a  some- 
what similar  course  as  with  those  hatched 
in  March,  remembering,  however,  that 
where  the  poultryman  is  reserving  only 
stock  for  his  own  use,  seven  or  eight  cock- 
erels are  amply  sufficient  for  every  hun- 
dred pullets,  allowing  for  usual  contingen- 
cies, thus  requiring  comparatively  few 
specimens  to  be  saved,  and  enabling  the 
culling  to  be  done  much  more  closely  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  probable  opportunity  to  sell 
some  choice  breeding  cockerels  we  would 
advise  saving  any  specimen  of  unusual  ex- 
cellence or  promise. 

The  hatchings  of  May  also  furnish  good 
breeding  and  laying  stock,  and  it  would 
seem  like  mismanagement  to  kill  them.  If 
we  were  not  combining  the  two  branches 
of  the  business,  but  relying  mainly  upon 
the  production  of  eggs,  we  would  regard 
May  hatched  pullets,  and  even  still  later 
•one"s,  valuable  as  supplementary  layers, 
and  likely  to  furnish  eggs  when  the  earlier 
hatched  were  taking  a  respite,  but  as  for 
our  combined  purpose  we  prefer  earlier 
ones ;  we  would  not  reserve  any  of  May, 
unless  for  some  reason  we  had  failed  to 
supply  ourselves  from  the  hatchings  of 
April  and  a  portion  of  March,  as  already 
stated.  There  can  be  too  much  even  of  a 
good  thing,  and  after  either  our  poultry 
houses  or  our  stomachs  axe  full  of  poultry, 
we  don't  want  any  more,  because  neither 
can  well  contain  any  more  and  neither 
should  ever  he  crowded.  Hence,  other 
things  being  equal,  we  should  prefer  to 
dispose  of  our  entire  May  hatchings  for 
market  purposes,  but  it  is  often  as  difficult 
to  know  how  to  do  this  to  best  advantage 
as  to  know  what  number  will  draw  the 
prize  in  a  lottery,  because  the  market  is  as 
tickle  as  is  the  wheel  of  fortune.  The  pul- 
lets had  probably  better  be  used  for  broil- 
ers, which  size  they  should  reach  in  season 
to  bring  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents 
per  pound,  because  if  held  for  roasters  and 
sold  before  they  commenced  to  lay,  the 
price  might  decline  faster  than  they  would 
increase  in  weight.  The  cockerels,  if  left, 
to  take  their  own  course,  and  kept  until 
danger  of  becoming  too  hard,  might  very 
likely  bring  only  from  fourteen  to  possibly 
eighteen  cents  per  pound,  and  we  would 
therefore  caponize  them,  enabling  us  to 
realize,  perhaps,  twenty-three  cents  per 
pound  for  them  in  February.  In  fact,  we 
paid  this  price  for  seven  pound  capons  for 
our  last  Christmas  trade,  and  cockerels 
hatched  in  May,  eaponized  say  in  July,  and 
well  treated,  ouaht  to  reach  more  than 
seven  pounds  bv  that  time.  With  poultry 
intended  for  market  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  it  always  pays  to  feed  them  liberally, 
so  long  as  they  continue  to  grow  and  the 


price  is  not  declining;  and  especially  when 
they  are  growing  and  aiming  for  fifty  per 
cent,  additional  price,  any  other  course 
would  be  idiotic. 

With  our  June  hatchings  we  would 
dispose  of  the  pullets  as  we  did  the  May 
ones.  The  cockerels,  however,  will  supply 
the  demand  for  large,  soft  roasters  in  Oc- 
tober, at  perhaps  sixteen  cents  per  pound, 
or  they  can  equallv  well  be  eaponized,  if 
preferred,  and  held*  for  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents  per  pound  for  largely  increased 
and  constantly  increasing  weights  from  the 
following  February  to  May. 

The  entire  hatctiings  of  July,  August, 
September  and  October,  both  pullets  and 
cockerels,  will  take  care  of  themselves  as 
roasters  in  November,  December,  January 
and  February.  They  are  wanted  at  very 
good  paying  figures  in  November  and  De- 
cember, and  the  price  slightly  increases  in 
January  and  February,  but  if  preferred, 
the  cockerels  can  be  eaponized  and  carried 
over  for  better  prices  later  on,  as  before 
stated.  In  this  connection  we  would  call 
attention  to  an  important  and  interesting 
fact  which  does  not  seem  to  be  as  gener- 
ally received  as  it  should  be,  and  that  is, 
that  chickens  hatched  September  1st,  and 
enjoying  the  liberty  that  chickens  shculd 
enjoy,  and  at  that  season  of  the  year  usu- 
ally can  enjoy  without  doing  any  harm, 
will  grow  faster  in  that  month  than  in  any 
other,  not  excepting  May,  and  when  pleas- 
ant weather  continues  through  October,  as 
it  usually  does,  they  will  make  nearly  as 
rapid  growth  in  that  month  as  in  Septem- 
ber. 

The  hatchings  of  November  and  December 
will  provide  small  broilers  which  are  in  de- 
mand at  good  prices,  more  particularly  by 
the  New  York  market ;  or  a  plan,  which  we 
prefer,  is  to  carry  both  pullets  and  cocker- 
els as  long  as  possible,  for  roasters  in 
March  and  April,  when,  if  properly  fed  and 
well  dressed,  they  should  weigh  from  ten 
to  twelve  pounds  per  pair,  and  command 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound,  remembering  to  kill  the  pullets 
first,  for  the  reason  already  mentioned. 

Our  readers  will  please  remember  that 
unless  stated  to  the  contrary,  we  always 
write  from  our  double  standpoint  of  New 
England  breeders  and  Boston  commission 
dealers,  and  thus  have  we  endeavored  to 
outline  one  method  of  disposing  of  the 
hatchings  of  an  entire  year  to  advantage. 
We  must,  however,  be  governed  entirely  by 
our  present  conditions  and  surroundings, 
for  no  fixed  or  invariable  rules  can  of  course 
be  laid  down,  because  so  much  depends 
upon  circumstances  as  they  arise  and 
which  cannot  be  foreseen. 

W.  H.  Rudd. 

Orrocco  Poultry  Farm, 
South  Nat ick,  Mass. 


MANAGING  A  BROODER. 


Practical  Hints — What  to  Feed  Young 
Chicks,  Etc. 

Incubator-hatched  chickens  require  the 
warmth  of  the  brooder,  which,  in  fact,  is  a 
veritable  foster  mother.  In  many  poultry 
establishments  these  brooders  are  heated 
by  pipes  on  the  same  method  as  the  pipes 
are  used  in  greenhouses.  There  are  many 
incubators  and  brooders  now  in  gealner 
use,  and  from  an  article  entitled  "Running 
a  Brooder,''  by  an  English  correspondent 
of  Country  Gentleman,  we  select  some  of 
his  ideas  and  instructions : 

The  brooder  should  be  warmed  up  the 
day  before  the  chickens  are  to  be  removed 
to  it  in  order  that  they  may  suffer  no  incon- 
venience when  transferred  from  the  hot  air 
in  which  they  have  been  developed.  The 
heat  for  the  first  week  should  be  kept  at 
about  ninety  degrees,  and  then  be  gradu- 
ally reduced  about  five  degrees  each  week. 

Brooder  lamps  should  be  filled,  trimmed 
and  kept  clean  with  as  scrupulous  care  as 
the  lamps  of  incubators,  though  this  need 
not  be  a  daily  duty.  Many  brooders  are 
nrovided  with  extra  lamps  that  require 
care  not  oftener  than  every  other  day  or 
once  each  three  days. 

The  interior  of  brooders,  the  chamber 
where  the  young  chickens  are  kept,  should 
he  littered  with  sand  or  wheat  bran  or  some 
other  equally  clean  substance.  I  ha  .  e  used 
both  sand  aiid  bran,  but  am  rather  favor- 
ably inclined  to  the  bran.  The  brooder 
should  be  cleaned  daily  ;  this  1  think  is  best 
done  in  the  morning.  The  litter  is  cleaned 
out,  and  with  it  all  the  droppings,  and 
fresh  litter  is  then  added.  With  brooders 
properly  built  this  is  the  work  of  but  a  few 
minutes. 

Chickens  should  not  be  fed  within  the 
brooder  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  it 
promotes  uncleanliness  to  do  so,  and  sec- 
ondly, because  they  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged to  keep  out  of  the  brooder  and  exer- 
cise in  the  unwarmed  air  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. The  brooder  is  to  warm  them  when 
cold,  not  to  keep  them  in  as  a  house. 
It  is  a  mother,  not  a  ccop. 

Where  a  thermometer  is  not  used  one  can 
after  a  little  experience  determine  whether 
t  he  brooder  is  too  hot  or  too  cold.  If  too 
hot  the  chickens  will  gasp  for  breath,  open- 
ing their  little  Leaks  as  if  suffering,  which 
is  probably  the  case.  If  too  cold  they  will 
huddle  together,  and  crowd  each  other,  and 
much  loss  may  ensue.  But  if  just  right 
they  will  spread  themselves  out  with  an  air 
of  contentment,  often  lying  flat  clown  upon 
(he  floor  as  if  they  were  dead.  But  a  slight 
sound  will  show  that  they  were  only  sleep- 
ing, as  the  heads  will  pop  up  all  around. 
But  I  much  prefer  a  thermometer,  for  it  is 


possible  then  to  know  the  exact  degree  of 
heat. 

If  the  brooder  is  not  automaticallv  regu- 
lated one  needs  to  use  great  care  about 
opening  ventilators  and  leaving  them  open 
at  night  very  early  in  the  season.  An  ex- 
ample will  show  just  what  I  mean:  Some 
years  ago  1  had  a  hatch  of  chickens  irom 
some  very  valuable  eggs.  The  brood  was 
the  first  of  the  season,  and  I  prized  it  very 
highly.  Everything  went  well  for  a  few 
days,  when  there  came  a  warm  day.  At 
nightfall  it  was  (hawing,  and,  fearing  to 
injure  the  chickens  by  overheating  them,  I 
opened  a  ventilator  at  the  side.  I  retired  to 
sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just,  the  unbroken, 
dreamless  sleep  of  a  tired  man.  In  the  night, 
there  had  come  one  of  those  sudden  changes 
in  temperature  that  New  England  is  fam- 
ous for.  The  thermometer  fell  many  de- 
grees, and  the  thaw  was  suddenly  arrested. 
The  next  morning  I  hurried  to  the  brooaer 
to  rind  all  but  one  of  the  whole  brood  of 
chickens  dead.  I  killed  the  lone  survivor, 
but  I  didn't  leave  auy  more  ventilators 
open  at  night  until  much  later  in  the  sea- 
son. That  one  experience  convinced  me  of 
the  desirability  of  an  automatic  regulating 
device  on  brooders. 

Too  much  and  too  little  heat  are  to  be 
avoided.  The  first  seems  to  sap  the  vital- 
ity and  renaer  the  chickens  listless,  the  sec- 
ond brings  on  diarrhoea  and  other  iils.but  if 
one  must  choose  between  the  two  I  should 
choose  too  little  heat.  Fortunately  choice 
is  not  limited  to  the  two  ills,  but  the  better 
method — the  juit  enough — can  be  had. 
About  100  degrees  in  the"  brooder  and  70 
in  the  brooder  room  is  about  correct. 

One  of  the  seere  s  of  success  with  brooder 
chickens  is  to  keep  up  their  appetites.  In 
other  words  don't  overfeed  them,  but  keep 
them  just  a  little  hungry  !  This  will  cause 
them  to  exercise,  and  exercise  promotes 
health,  digestion,  growth  and  development. 
Many  err  in  this  way,  and  declare  that 
though  they  feed  1  berally  their  chickens 
do  not  grow.  The  fact  is  their  liberality 
has  been  to  their  injury.  It  they  had  fed 
more  sparingly,  just  what  the  chickens 
would  eat  up,  and  leave  nothing  over  to 
become  sour  or  soiled,  they  would  have 
done  much  better. 

Chickens,  when  very  young,  should  be 
fed  not  less  than  three  times  daily,  and  five 
times  is  better  than  three.  At  early  morn- 
ing, at  10  o'clock,  at  noon,  at  2  o'clock,  and 
again  at  night  are  the  best  times  for  leed- 
ing,  but  if  fed  three  times,  morning,  noon 
and  night  will  be  the  times.  When  they 
are  fed  three  instead  of  five  times  it  is  nec- 
essary to  feed  more  at  each  time. 

For  the  first  week  or  two  there  is  noth- 
ing better  than  wheat  bread,  crumbled, 
and  slightly  moistened  with  sweet  milk, 
also  allowing  them  a  little  wheat  bran  to 
pick  over— this  they  will  get  out  of  the 
brooder  if  wheat  bran  is  used  as  litter — and 
a  hard  boiled  egg  cut  in  two,  the  yelk  and 
most  of  the  whites  of  which  they  will  pick 
out.  Most  rearers  feed  a  mixture  of  ground 
grains  moistened  with  hot  water,  but  my 
favorite  food  made  as  follows:  1  take  equal 
parts  of  steam-cooked  oatmeal,  finely  sifted 
cracked  corn,  small  wheat  and  beef  "scraps. 
These  I  mix  together  without  the  use  of 
water  and  feed  dry.  I  find  chickens  will 
grow  as  fast  and  be  healthier  when  fed  on 
dry  food  than  if  they  are  fed  on  wet-up 
messes  and  the  dry  food  is  more  cleanly 
Grit  in  some  form  is  furnished,  and  all  the 
fresh,  clean  water  they  wish  to  drink 
When  I  can  procure  it  some  form  ot  green 
food  is  also  given.  Never  leave  food  to  re- 
main over,  and  always  keep  them  at  work 
in  scratching. 

Brooder  chickens  will  outgrow  during 
the  first  two  months  of  their  age  those 
reared  under  hens,  and  if  their  subsequent 
care  is  proper  they  will  be  fully  as  large 
when  matured.  There  used  to  be  a  strong 
prejudice  against  them,  it  being  generally 
believed  that  they  were  at  maturity  smaller 
and  less  perfect  in  every  other  way.  And 
this  prejudice,  which  !  shared,  rested  on  a 
slight  foundation  of  fact,  for  where  the 
chickens  were  improperly  reared  in  the 
brooder  they  were  less  perfect  than  those 
reared  by  hens. 


Black  Breeds. 

While  the  color  of  the  plumage  may  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  hardiness  of 
the  fowls,  yet  the  Black  Hamburg*,  Black 
Langsbans,  Black  Javas  and  Black  Minor- 
cas  are  considered  superior  to  other  varie- 
ties of  the  same  breeds  in  hardiness  and 
vigor.  Objection  has  been  made  to  blactt 
breeds  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
guising or  removing  the  pin-feathers  from 
the  carcasses  after  the  birds  have  been 
killed  and  picked;  but  as  commission  mer- 
chants and  purchasers  requite  all  carcasses 
to  be  clean  m  that  respect,  .'he  objection 
applies  with  equal  force  to  breeds  of  all 
colors. 


Using  Invigorators. 

The  custom  of  giving  condition  powders, 
tonics  and  medicines  in  the  food  when  there 
is  no  necessity  for  so  doing  does  much  in- 
jury. Healthy  fowls  need  nothing  but 
wholesome  food.  If  the  hens  are  not  thrifty 
it  may  not  be  wrong  to  allow  condition 
powders ;  but  to  compel  them  to  partake 
of  such  at  every  meal  will  result  sooner  or 
later  in  disease.  A  teaspoonful  of  tincture 
of  iron,  given  in  a  gallon  of  drinking  water 
once  is  better  than  to  continue  it  daily.  It 
is  time  enough  to  use  tonics  when  the  hens 
require  them. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Mr.  Campbell's  Black  Minorcas. 

Mr.  Thco.  Campbell,  Lexington,  Ky., 
makes  a  specialty  of  Rose  Comb  Black  Mi- 
norca?, and  lias  won  many  prizes  in  bis  sec- 
lion.  Regarding  tlie  Black  Minorcas  be; 
I  bus  states  in  his  circular:  "As  a  breed 
possessing  beauty  of  plumage  and  carriage, 
the  Black  Minorca  is  one  of  the  very  best, 
rbe  contrast  of  the  rich  glossy  blauk  plu- 
mage with  the  large  white  earlobes,  and 
bl  ight  red  combs  and  wattles,  make  it  a 
pleasing  picture  to  iook  upon,  and  the  car- 
riage of  the  male  particularly  shows  evi- 
dence of  aristocratic  blood  in  his  veins. 
But  more  than  beauty,  we  want  utility,  and 
a  breed  that  has  n  value  for  every  day, 
practical  purposes;  and  in  no  breed  do  we 
Und  the  old  adage:  'Handsome  is  that 
handsome  dees'  more  fully  exemplified 
than  in  the  Black  Minorcas.  As  producers 
of  large,  white  eggs,  it  is  claimed  that  no 
breed  of  fowls  known  gives  a  greater  num- 
ber, and  as  for  size  of  eggs,  they  stand  at 


Rose-comb  Rlack  Minorca  Cock,  From 
Theodore  Campbell,  Lexington,  Ky. 

the  head  of  all  known  breeds.  M.  T.  II. 
Harrison,  of  England,  in  his  book,  'The  Mi- 
norca Fowl,'  gives  an  account  of  four  pens 
of  Black  Minorcas,  owned  by  a  Mr  Sop- 
kins,  which  averaged  ±M  per  year;  and  a 
Mr.  Aniesbury  kept  a  record  of  a  Black  Mi- 
norca hen  four  years  old,  which  showed  in 
twelve  months  she  had  laid  just  UOOeggs. 
Just  make  a  note  of  this,  you  who  think 
you  have  great  layers  when  you  get  125  to 
14  (eggs  per  year.  Their  carcasses  weigh 
more  when  dressed  than  those  of  any  other 
of  the  Mediceiraheaii  breeds,  which  is  no 
small  item.  Their  adaptability  to  circum- 
stances is  well  known,  and  although  good 
foragers  when  at  liberty,  they  endure  con- 
finement well,  and  return  in  eggs  all  small 
favors  shown.  Although  the  Minorca  has 
not  been  boomed  to  the  clouds  by  such  a 
lavish  display  of  printer's  ink  as  have  some 
of  the  breeds  now  enjoying  popular  favor, 
yet  they  are  one  of  the  leading  varieties  by 
their  own  merits  in  well  doing.    They  are 


Rose-comb  TMack  Minorca  Hen,  From 
Theodore  Campbell,  Lexington,  Ky. 

more  numerous  to  -day  than  ever  before 
Here  is  the  record  of  but  two  shows  held  in 
December,  1893,  which  shows  their  popu- 
larity: The  Crystal  Palace  Show,  the  larg- 
est in  England,  bad  over  three  thousand 
birds,  and  Minorcas  ranked  fifth,  beating 
all  the  others  of  the  Mediterranean  class, 
Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  At 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  a  show  numbering 
hundred  birds,  Black  Minorcas  ranked 
highest  in  point  of  number,  having  eighty- 
seven  birds  on  exhibition." 

The  Rose  Combs  are  becoming  favorites, 
audit  isbelieved  that  in  a  few  years  they 
will  be  fully  as  numerous  as  the  single- 
combs.  They  are  certainly  a  meritorious 
and  excellent  breed. 


The  Poultry  Keeper  costs  less  than 
one  cent  a  week,  yet  there  are  some  who 
say  they  cannot  afford  to  take  a  paper. 
They  lose  ten  times  as  much  iu  one  week 
without  it. 


Feeding  Corn. 

Corn  is  the  principle  food  on  all  farms. 
Wheat  is  grown  to  be  sold,  but  it  is  not 
customary,  In  the  Eastern  States,  to  sell 
corn,  us  it  is  used  principally  as  food.  Corn 
is  the  food  that  fattens  the  steer  and  the 
pig,  but  for  the  working  horses  the  farmer 
feeds  outs,  Says  Mural  Home.  To  his  hens, 
however,  he  feeds  corn,  and  be  feeds  it, 
without  inquiring  for  what  purpose  he 
allows  it,  or  for  what  he  is  to  receive  in  ex- 
change for  his  corn.  Corn  was  grown  to 
be  fed,  and  to  buy  some  substitute  appears 
Unreasonable  when  plenty  of  food  is  con- 
venient and  ready  for  use. 

But  the  effects  of  corn  on  poultry  is  the 
same  as  on  animals— n  creates  heat  for  the 
bodj  and  enables  the  hens  to  store  up  flesh 
and  fat.  If  the  hens  are  intended  as  an 
addition  to  the  supply  of  poultry  in  market, 
the  feeding  of  corn  for  that  purpose  is  cor- 
rect and  proper,  but  on  the  farm  the  hen  if  , 
like  the  sow,  the  ewe  and  I  lie  cow',  used  for 
breeding  purposes.  When  cattle  are  to  be 
fattened  for  the  market  the  steer  is  selected' 
and  the  barrow  and  the  wether  consume 
the  corn  for  the  swine  and  sheep.  The 
feeding  of  corn  to  breeding  stock  is  done 
only  as  an  adjunct  to  bulky  food,  that  it 
may  be  balanced  with  the  propirtious  of 
hydro- carbons  so  essential  to  the  support 
of  the  body  during  the  winter  season,  aud 
to  create  wriinth  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  severe  cold  of  that  period  of  the  year. 

It  is  admitted  a»  only  too  true  that  the 
bens  on  many  farms  do  not  receive  enough 
corn,  and  so  far  as  proper  shelter  is  con- 
cerned they  are  deprived  of  it,  the  tree 
limbs  serving  as  a  resort  at  night  while  the 
pickings  of  the  manure  heap  and  the  refuse 
giains  of  the  barnyard  serve  them  by  day, 
but  there  is  another  c'ass  who  consider  the 
well-being  of  their  poultry,  but  who  step 
beyond  the  bounds  of  generosity  in  that 
direction.  They  believe  that  eggs  can  only 
be  had  when  the  fowls  are  supplied  with 
plenty  of  food,  but  they  overlook  the  fact 
that  foods  vary,  and  that  by  the  use  of  im- 
proper foods  all  the  care  and  labor  may  be 
wasted.  It  is  false  economy  to  feed  with- 
out judgment  in  so  doing,  and  in  this 
matter  of  feeding  corn  less  judgment  is  ex- 
ercised than  in  any  other  direction. 

It  is  not  the  object  here  to  oppose  corn  as 
food  for  poultry.  On  the  contrary  the 
fanners  are  advised  to  feed  it.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  protections  to  the  hen.--  that  the 
farmer  has  during  cold  weather,  for  it  is 
the  fuel  that  gives  off  the  heat  of  the  body, 
and  it  contributes  largely  to  the  formation 
of  the  yelk  of  the  egg.  We  do,  however, 
oppose  not  only  the  exclusive  use  of  corn, 
but  also  the  use  of  it  to  an  excess. 

How  often  is  it  that  the  hens  are  in  the 
best  of  health,  with  combs  as  rosy  and 
bright  as  can  be,  and  full  of  energy,  with 
their  plumage  clear  and  lustrous,  yet  not 
an  egg  is  secured  for  months,  the  whole 
winter  passes  away  with  prices  high,  and 
nothing  to  sell ?  It  happens  frequently,  as 
all  who  attempt  to  secure  a  profit  by  giving 
the  bens  care  and  attention  well  know. 
Corn  has  been  the  principle  food,  and  the 
hens  have  become  too  fat.  They  are  not  in 
a  "breeding"  (egg-laying)  condition,  and 
have  been  fed  like  the  barrows  instead  of 
like  the  sows.  They  have  been  surfeited 
with  one  kind  of  food,  that  is  principally 
carbonaceous,  and  been  deprived  of  those 
elements  that  should  have  been  given  to 
balance  the  corn,  or  less  corn  and  more 
nitrogenous  foods  should  have  been 
allowed. 

The  hen  will  no  more  thrive  on  food  that 
is  very  concentrated  than  will  the  animal. 
The  cow  that  is  giving  milk  requires  hay, 
and  so  docs  the  hen.  The  hay  is  bulky,  is 
nitrogenous,  is  rich  in  mineral  matter,  and 
dilutes  the  concentrated  grain,  by  mixing 
with  it,  and  permits  of  more  perfect 
diges  ion  and  assimilalation.  The  hen 
picks  her  food,  and  does  not  eat 
with  mouthfuls,  and  she  does  not 
chew  her  food,  but  stores  it  in  her  crop, 
where  she  passes  it  on  to  be  reduced  by  a 
process  as  natural  to  her  as  chewing  the 
cud  is  to  the  cow,  hence,  as  she  must  pick 
up  her  food,  and  cannot  tear  it  apart,  the 
food  must  be  in  very  fine  condition  for  that 
purpose,  clover  is  therefore  chopped  imo 
very  short  lengths  to  suit  her  purpose. 
The  hen  is  also  carnivorous,  and  devours 
meat  greedily,  but  she  has  no  fangs  for 
tearing  it,  aud  must  therefore  have  it  pre- 


pared. She  also  utilizes  hard  and  insoluble 
substances  that  cannot  be  allowed  any 
other  ^reature  on  the  farm,  such  as  Hint, 
broken  crockery  aud  glass,  bone,  etc. 

The  very  fact  of  the  hen  being  capable  of 
utilizing  foods  differing  so  greatly  in  their 
composition  is  alone  sufficient  proof  that  to 
confine  her  to  a  diet  of  a  single  article  is  to 
restrict  her  prh  iliges  and  capacity.  What 
she  will  eat  readily  she  requires,  for  nature 
prompts  her  just  as  unerringly  in  the 
selection  of  her  foods  as  she  does  man.  The 
appetite  of  the  hen  is  for  thai  which  to  her 
is  essential,  lo  secure  which  she  indus- 
triously searches  every  nook  and  corner, 
and  daily  rambles  over  a  wide  area  to  secure 
it.  When  the  fanner  doles  out  corn  by  the 
shovel  load,  and  gives  her  nothing  else,  he 
overloads  k  :r  frame  with  surplus  fat,  ob- 
structs her  generative  organs,  induces 
dise.isc  and  renders  her  of  but  little  service 
except  for  market. 

Corn  is  only  cheap  when  if  accomplishes 
its  object.  If  corn  is  fed  for  a  certain  pur- 
pose, and  that  purpose  is  notaccomplisbed, 
she  corn  is  fed  at  a  loss,  as  no  reniuncr.il  ion 
is  received  for  it.  Such  happens  daily  on 
many  farms.  The  corn  is  fed  but  the  hens 
do  not  lay.  Less  coi  n  reduces  the  expense, 
and  the  saving  in  the  corn  will  procure 
some  assistant  to  it  in  the  shape  of  food. 
Fortunately  the  fanners  are  learning  that 
milk,  meat,  fresh  bones  (cut  or  pounded), 
hay,  potatoes,  and  seeds  from  the  hay  loft, 
can  be  utilized  to  advantage,  as  they  pro- 
vide a  variety  and  cheape  n  the  cost,  be- 
cause they  enable  the  hens  to  lay  eggs.  The 
whole  bill  of  fare  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
single  word,  and  that  word  is  variety. 

Another  point  is  to  keep  the  hens  in  exer- 
cise. To  till  the  hens  with  corn  from  a 
trough  is  to  assist  them  to  fatter,  readily. 
When  corn  is  fed  scatter  it  over  a  surface. 
Make  the  hens  work,  and  search  and  scratch. 
Compel  them  to  keep  warm  on  cold  days 
by  exercise.  Never  satisfy  them  directly, 
but  let  them  satisfy  themselves  by  dili- 
gently occupying  their  time  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  a  sufficiency,  and  they  will  not 
only  lay  well  but  go  on  the  roost  at  night 
in  a  healthy  condition,  with  whetted  appe- 
tites the  next  morning  ready  for  work, 
contented  in  disposition  and  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  filling  the  egg  basket 
instead  of  gracing  the  market  stalls. 


Feeding  and  Judgment. 

Feeding  in  winter  is  more  puzzling  and 
perplexing  than  any  other  duty.  To  feed 
enough  and  not  too  much  requires  judg- 
ment, and  though  the  experienced  poultry- 
man  may  have  but  little  difficulty,  yet  the 
novice  makes  a  great  many  mistakes.  Any- 
body can  feed  chickens,  that  is,  throw  down 
the  food  andallow  the  fowls  to  eat  as  much 
as  they  wish,  but  such  a  system  is  very 
harmful  and  results  in  the  hens  ceasing  to 
lay  and  the  poultryman  becoming  dissatis- 
li  id.  He  attributes  the  lack  of  profit  to  the 
hens,  and  looks  around  inquiringly  for  the 
"best  breed,"  hoping  to  secure  some  strain 
that  will  lay  more  eggs  than  others,  while 
t lie  scarcity  of  eggs  is  due  to  injudicious 
feeding. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  careful  and  judi- 
cious feeding  should  be  practiced  in  winter 
is  that  the  poultryman  must  produce  the 
proper  conditions  for  laying.  In  the  sum- 
mer bens  have  plenty  of  exercise,  green 
food,  animal  food  aud  a  variety.  It  is  the 
work  of  securing  their  food  that  makes 
then:  contented  and  keeps  them  in  health. 
Their  digestion  is  better,  they  have  keener 
Appetites  and  can  dust  thoir  bodies  when- 
ever thay  so  desire.  When  the  winter 
comes  and  they  have  no  exercise  they  be- 
come addicted  to  the  vices  that  originate 
from  idleness.  Feather-pulling,  egg-eating 
and  quarreling  become  habits.  They  will 
eat  frequently  because  there  is  nothing  else 
to  do.  They  not  only  become  fat  and 
clumsy,  but  also  diseased  at  the  same  time 
because  of  their  inactivity. 

The  first  thing  for  the  poultryman  to 
provide  in  winter  is  a  place  for  exercise, 
and  all  the  food  allowed  should  make  the 
hens  seek  it  in  some  manner.  The  harder 
they  have  to  work  and  scratch  for  it  the 
better.  A  mass  of  leaves  or  any  kind  of 
litter  will  answer.  The  next  point  is  how 
much  food  to  give  to  a  flock,  say  of  a  dozen 
bens.  The  old  rule  is  that  five  peeks  of 
corn  will  support  alien  fora  year,  and  that 
one  quart  a  day  for  twelve  heus  is  a  fair  al- 


lowance; but  it  is  well  known  that  one  hen 
may  consume  even  six  peeks  and  another 
only  four  peeks,  hence  any  attempt  to  feed 
hens  by  lixiii"  upon  a  certain  proportion  of 
food  will  fail  in  securing  expected  results 
as  individual  hens  differ,  no  two  being 
alike,  and  differ  also  in  preferences  of  food, 
quantity  consumed,  and  in  their  condition, 
as  a  laying  hen  requires  different  food  and 
more  of  it  than  a  non-layer. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  measure  a  mixed 
diel ,  but  there  is  one  safe  rule  to  follow  , 
which  is  to  give  them  half  as  much  as  they 
will  eat  in  the  morning,  nothing  at  noon 
and  a  full  meal  at  night.  For  a  dozen  hens 
put  three  or  four  pounds  of  wheat  in  a 
trough.  Let  them  eat  until  the  last  hen 
walks  away.  Then  weigh  the  quantity  left 
over,  which  will  show  exactly  how  much 
was  eaten.  The  next  morning  give  them 
half  as  much  as  they  ate  b  fore,  bul  scatter 
the  food  in  litter  and  let  them  work  for  it. 
Keep  them  rather  hungry  than  otherwise. 
At  night  till  the  trough  full  of  all  sorts  of 
food  that  you  wish  to  give  them  and  let 
them  eat  until  they  w  alk  away  from  it,  then 
remove  the  remainder.  Never  leave  food  in 
t  roughs  after  the  hens  have  eaten.  In  thus 
feeding  the  hens  it  requires  but  two  or 
three  days  for  one  to  fully  understand  the 
requirements  of  his  Hock. 


More  Broilers  Wanted. 

The  growth  of  the  poultry  industry  has 
been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  artificial 
processes  for  batching  and  raising  clucks, 
the  winter  being  the  season  of  the  ye  ir 
when  the  most  attention  is  given,  as  the 
bens  seldom  become  broody  in  w  inter  and 
cannot  raise  broods  unless  assisted.  The 
use  of  incubators  has  placed  upon  the  mar- 
ket large  numbers  of  broilers,  which  bring 
high  prices,  and  as  an  evidence  that  the 
supply  has  not  been  too  large,  the  prices 
are  no  lower  than  a  decade  past.  In  fact, 
prices  seem  to  have  gradually  advanced 
every  year,  showing  that  a  larger  number 
of  persons  are  beirg  educated  to  become 
customers.  In  some  sections  chicks  are  a 
specialty,  while  at  other  points  ducklings 
have  the  preference. 

The  difficulty  is  that  eggs  for  hatching 
are  not  easily  obtained  in  winter,  and  some 
loss  must  necessarily  occur.  It  is  this  loss 
which  is  felt  severely  by  the  operators,  but 
there  is  a  compensation  for  the  loss  in  the 
prices  obtained,  for  if  broilers  were  as 
easily  raised  in  winter  a<  in  summer  it 
would  lead  to  filling  the  markets  with  a 
large  supply,  ami  larger  numbers  would  be 
required  to  afford  a  profit,  which  would,  in 
one  respect,  be  an  advantage  to  consumers, 
who  would  then  he  enabled  to  secure  the 
broilers  in  place  of  meats  that  are  now  less 
expensive.  All  difficulties  must  be  con- 
sidered as  being  necessary  expenses  to  be 
met,  and  the  object  should  be  to  lessen  the 
difficulties  as  much  as  possible  and  increase 
the  profits  to  tin  maximum  sum. 

It  is  sometimes  easier  to  raise  chicks  in 
the  winter,  however,  than  in  the  summer, 
provided  attention  is  given,  for  the  reason 
that  the  farmer  is  too  busy  in  summer  with 
other  work,  and  bis  chicks  are  lost  from 
many  causes  ;  but  the  labor  in  winter  will 
cost  less  because  be  is  unable  to  apply  it  in 
a  more  profitable  direction.  Those  who 
raise  broilers  usually  hatch  from  rive  to 
ten  times  as  many  in  winter  as  in  summer 
because  there  is  more  time  to  care  for  them, 
but  as  the  broiler  is  no  longer  a  broiler 
when  it  exceeds  a  pound  and  a  half  in 
weight,  the  late  spring  end  summer  supply 
in  market  comes  in  as  "spring  chickens," 
being  used  for  roasting,  and  in  these  sea- 
sons they  must  compete  with  the  surplus 
of  old  fowls  that  are  sold  after  the  winter 
is  over,  or  when  they  begm  to  molt. 

 ■- — «  . 

Let  Them  Sit. 

If  any  of  the  hens  wish  to  go  on  the  nests 
and  there  remain,  let  them  do  so.  'Ihere 
is  no  better  way  to  get  a  ben  in  good  laying 
condition  than  to  let  her  remain  on  the 
nest  two  weeks,  and  then  break  her  up. 
When  hens  go  on  the  nests  with  the  inten- 
tion of  hatching  they  do  so  because  they 
are  oat  of  condition  for  laying,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  break  them  up  at  once  is  to  at- 
tempt to  violate  natural  laws,  and  noth- 
ing will  be  gained  by  it,  as  such  hens  will 
only  lay  a  few  eggs  and  become  broody 
again.  When  they  are  on  the  nests  give 
them  but  little  food,  a  meal  once  iu  two 
days  being  sufficient. 
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There  are  Eggs  and  Eggs. 

S.  S.  BARRIE,  MONT  VALE,  N.  J. 

"  Eggs  from  hens  not  with  males  will 
keep  four  times  as  long  as  those  that  are 
fertile." — Poultry  Keeper. 

Assuming  this  to  be  an  established  fact, 
we  demand  to  know  why  it  is  so.  The  nat- 
ural function  of  eggs  is  to  serve  as  a 
"boarding  house"  for  embryo  chicks,  but 
in  an  unimpregnated  egg  there  is  no  em- 
bryo to  be  nourished.  All  eggs,  during 
their  growth,  consist  of  living  protoplasm, 
for  if  this  was  not  the  case  they  would  not 
be  developed,  and  the  contents  of  the  shells 
of  all  non-Jertile  eggs  may  be  preserved 
alive  for  several  months  if  properly  kept 
at  a  suitable  temperature. 

By  life  in  this  connection  is  not  meant 
individual  life,  but  that  degree  of  molecu- 
lar activity  in  organic  compounds  which 
we  term  living  matter.  Thus  a  living  twig, 
severed  from  an  individual  living  plant, 
ord  narily  soon  becomes  a  dead  twig,  but  if 
it  has  timely  insertion  in  moist  earth  it 
takes  root  and  becomes  another  individual 
living  plant.  The  muscles  of  a  living  bul- 
lock consists  of  living  protoplasm,  but  the 
muscle  of  a  slaughrered  bullock,  after  the 
animal  heat  has  passed  off,  is  dead  proto- 
plasm, and  at  ordinary  temperatures,  un- 
less secured  from  air,  soon  becomes  unfit 
for  human  food. 

The  shell  and  inner  cuticle  of  the  egg 
renders  it  impervious  to  bactereal  innova- 
tion, hence  the  main  question  is  that  of 
temperature ;  the  Jertile  egg  having  a  small 
furnace  within,  while  there  is  no  genera- 
tion of  heat  within  the  non-fertile  egg,  the 
latter  is  in  the  most  favorable  condition 
for  maintaining  its  normal  composition, but 
sooner  or  later  the  hydrogen  atom,  with  its 
peculiar  privileges  of  motion,  transfers  its 
allegiance  from  the  hydro-carbon  molecule 
to  the  sulphur  and  becomes  sulphuretted. 
This  process  of  decay  may  be  held  partly 
in  check  by  immersing  the  egg  in  a  lime  so- 
lution, but  a  limed  egg,  when  marketed,  is 
a  dead  egg,  and,  though  the  hotel  cook  con- 
siders it  a  suitable  ingredient  for  cake  and 
pudding,  yet  it  savors  too  much  of  ancient 
history  for  epicurean  relish. 

An  egg  in  its  earliest  stage  of  growth,  be- 
fore impregnation,  although  not  synthetic, 
but  chemically  passive,  yet  is  endowed 
with  potential  energy  which  may  be  coB,- 
pared  to  the  suspended  weights  of  a  clock 
not  running.  But  when  impregnation 
takes  place  this  energy  becomes  dynamic, 
a  id,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  nutrient 
for  building  up  the  egg  itself,  the  blood  of 
the  mother  is  drawn  upon  to  furnish  nour- 
ishment and  vital  force  for  the  embryo 
chick ;  hence  hens  mated  with  males  re- 
quire more  food  than  those  which  produce 
non-fertile  eggs. 

If  an  unimpregnated  egg  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  suspended  weights  of  a  clock 
not  running,  an  impregnated  egg  may  be 
compared  to  the  weights  of  a  clock  in  mo- 
tion. The  individual  life  of  the  chick,  pri- 
marily endowed  with  all  the  inheritable 
characteristics  of  its  male  parent,  com- 
mences at  the  time  of  impregnation.  From 
that  moment  the  chick  is  a  living  personal- 
ity. At  that  moment  the  chick  begins  to 
feed.  Although  the  age  of  an  animal  is 
sometimes  reckoned  form  the  time  it  begins 
to  breathe,  sometimes  from  the  dawn  of 
consciousness,  and  oftener  from  the  date  of 
birth,  yet  a  chick  may  be  really  nine  or  ten 
days  old  when  the  egg  is  deposited  in  the 
nest,  and  if  the  egg  is  kept  a  mouth  before 
being  placed  in  the  incubator  the  chick 
may  be  two  months  old  when  hatched. 
This  may  seem  to  some  persons  to  be  tak- 
ing a  ludicrous  view  of  the  matter,  yet  the 
fact  is  indisputable.  No  one  would  have 
the  audacity  to  argue  that  a  fully  matured 
still-born  infant  never  had  an  existence,  or 
that  a  chick,  dead  in  the  shell,  whether  in 
an  incubator  or  a  cold  storage  warehouse, 
was  a  fresh  egg.  The  four  weeks  some- 
times suffered  to  elapse  from  the  nest  to 
the  incubator  is  a  continuation  of  the  nor- 
mal life  period  of  the  chick.  The  chain  of 
life  must  be  continuous  from  impregna- 
tion to  the  hatch,  for  a  dead  egg  cannot  in- 
cubate. Assuming  the  life  of  a  fowl  to  be 
live  years  from  the  hatch,  a  fowl  hatched 
from  an  egg  held  a  month  from  the  nest  to 
the  incubator  would  terminate  its  career 
in  four  vears  and  eleven  months  from  the 
hatch.  It  is  slated  that  certain  animals 
subsist  for  a  month  or  more  upon  their  own 
fat  while  hibernating.  An  embryo  chick 
would  find  this  a  barmaeide  feast,  but  for- 
tunately the  egg  furnishes  a  boun  iful  sup- 
ply of  food  during  the  four  weeks  of  en- 
forced hibernation,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  chick  in  the  meantime,  although  seri- 
ously impeded  in  its  struggle  for  life, 
makes  some  little  maturing  progress,  this 
advancement  being  no  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  it  would  require  less  than  the  or- 
dinary lime  for  actual  incubation. 

A;  the  time  of  impregnation  of  the  egg 
its  cons  ituent  molecules  undergo  an  im- 
portant change  in  their  behavior.  What- 
ever may  be  the  chemical  formula  and  re- 
action of  the  diversified  combinations  of 
carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  a 
modicum  of  these  elementary  subs.ances 
not  hitherto  part  and  parcel  of  the  egg  it- 
self finds  lodgment  therein,  and  the  effect 
is  to  transform  the  locality  from  a  state  of 
comparative  quietude  to  a" full  measure  of 
excitement  and  activity.  In  the  orderly 
mingling  of  heterogennous  molecules,  de- 
composition and  recomposition  successive- 
ly transpire  with  a  rapidity  exceeding  hu- 
man comprehension  The  hydrogen  atoms, 
the  fastest  movers  in  the  dance  of  atomic 
activity,  involving  perhaps  their  possible 


300,000,000  vibrations  per  second,  with  un- 
erring precision,  unite  with  this  trio  of 
ultimates  in  the  necessary  permutable  po- 
sitions, the  hereditary  nucleus  being  there- 
by develonert  by  this  quartette  of  vitaliz- 
ing builders.  The  line  of  force  is  continu- 
ous from  parent  to  offspring.  Life  cannot 
create  itself,  or  even  exist  of  itself.  In- 
stead of  being  force  actiug  through  matter 
it  is  a  manifestation  of  force.  Energy  is 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  any  sort 
of  work.  The  energy  of  motion  and  lhe 
energy  of  heat  are  concomitant  of  the 
embryo. 

The  temperature  of  the  entire  mass  of  a 
non-fertile  egg  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
locality  in  which  it  is  placed  ;  therefore  the 
molecular  structure  of  such  au  egg  is  not 
soon  disarranged,  but  when  an  embryonic 
egg  is  placed  in  cold  storage  the  developing 
energy  of  the  egg  food  is  retarded  by  the 
withdrawal  of  heat,  and  if  the  temperature 
of  the  nucleus  subsides  much  below  blood 
heat,  the  chick,  even  if  iucubated,is  weak- 
ened and  debilitated  for  Jife,  and  if  the  ani- 
mal heat  is  entirely  withdrawn  the  embryo 
dies.  The  shell  and  cuticle  admit  air  but 
are  impervious  to  bacteria;  hence  no  putri- 
faction  cau  take  place,  yet  the  chemical 
transformations  within  very  soon  render 
the  contents  of  the  shell  disgusting.  A  fer- 
tile egg  that  will  not  incubate  is  unfit  for 
human  food,  the  length  of  time  it  may  be 
kept  depending  upon  the  soundness  and 
vigor  of  its  progenitors,  and,  even  when 
perfectly  fresh,  the  fact  of  having  both  egg 
and  chick  in  the  same  egg-cup  would  not 
be  a  recommendation  with  the  fastidious. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  it  is  impol- 
itic to  keep  any  males  with  laying  bens  ex- 
cept when  mating  for  the  production  of 
chicks :  The  cost  of  maintaining  males 
when  they  are  of  no  use.  Hens  will  lay 
more  eggs  from  the  same  food  when  not 
mated  with  males,  and  infertile  eggs  are 
better  suited  for  human  food  ;  hence  fertile 
eggs  should  never  be  sent  to  market. 

[The  above  is  a  scientific  explanation  of 
difference  between  fertile  and  non-fertile 
eggs,  aud  is  well  worthy  of  being  retained 
by  our  readers. — Ed.] 


Lice — A  Good  Profit. 

W.  H.  KNAPP,   TROXELVILLE,  PA. 

In  this,  my  second  article,  for  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  I  will  endeavor  to  throw 
light  on  one  or  two  subjects  for  the  readers 
of  your  valuable  paper.  The  first  is  that  I 
have  not  very  much  trouble  in  firhtiug 
lice.  Why  ?  Well,  about  every  three 
mouths  I  mix  one  teaspoonful  of  oil  of 
sassafras  well  in  a  mash  to  twenty  hens. 
It  penetrates  thoroughly,  and  kills'lice  for 
a  week  after  the  hens  have  eaten  such  a 
mash.  Now,  don't  laugh,  for  I  know  by 
four  years'  experience  what  I  am  saying. 
Secondly,  the  man  who  preaches  up  the 
ventilators  for  a  chicken  house  in  winter  is 
either  insane  or  knows  nothing  at  all  about 
the  natural  powers  of  wind  or  frost.  In 
four  years  I  have  had  no  sick  chickens,  no 
cholera,  no  roup,  no  lumps  or  swelled 
heads.  In  the  fail  I  take  Brother  Jacobs'  ad- 
vice, aud  close  up  every  crack,  crevice  or 
nail  hole,  and  feed  warm  feed,  warm  drink, 
aud  make  the  hens  work  to  keep  warm. 
And  now  what  do  I  keep  and  what  do  I 
feed?  1  keep  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Minorcas,  and  feed  in  bran  mash  boiled  po- 
tatoes, cabbage,  turnips,  table  scraps, 
bread,  meat,  etc.  The  hard  feed  is  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  etc.  My  grit  is  oyster  shells, 
and  I  can't  agree  with  Mr.  Jacobs,  or  any 
other  man,  that  oyster  shell  serves  only  for 
grit.  I  have,  at  four  different  times,  stop- 
ped feeding  oyster  shell,  and  each  tune  the 
hens  have  quit  laying,  and  in  from  seven  to 
ten  days  from  the  time  I  feed  the  shells 
again,  the  eggs  came,  so  there  must  be 
something  more  than  grit  in  oyster  shells. 
My  bone  mill  is  a  large  stoue,  and  an  old 
hatchet,  with  a  crippled  arm  and  hand  at- 
tached to  it.  My  twenty-four  hens  give  me 
a  clean  profit  of  from  $25  to  §10  a  year, 
with  no  extra  care.  Egg  record  for  1893 
236  dozens.  I  sold  poultry  and  eggs  for 
$31.0  i ;  cost  of  feed  was  §10.50. 

If  this  is  not  satisfactory  then  I  will  give- 
an  itemized  statement  through  the  Foul 
try  Ejseper. 

A  Turkey  Tale  of  Woe. 

THOMAS  KING,  MONOHAN,  WASH. 

In  reading  over  your  valuable  paper,  I 
saw  from  Miss  E.  Smith,  Jefferson,  (ia.,  an 
article  on  bow  to  raise  turkeys.  I  would 
liked  to  have  had  her  experience  or  that  of 
some  other  turkey  raiser.  Two  years  ago 
I  started  to  raise  turkeys.  The  way  I  come 
in  contact  with  the  turkeys  was  that  a 
friend  of  mine  had  some  turkeys,  and  I 
bought  a  gobbler — a  bronze  gobbler,  mind 
you— for  Christmas  dinner,  aud  he  came. 
1  thought  it  a  pity  to  eat  him,  so  I  keep 
him  to  breed  with,  and  bought  four  turkey 
hens.  The  whole  lot  cost  me  $6.50.  An- 
other neighbor  had  a  hen,  and  he  loaned  it 
to  me  with  the  agreement  that  1  had  to  give 
him  the  old  one  back,  and  two  young  ones, 
so  you  see  I  was  strictly  in  it.  Everything 
went  on  all  O.  K.  till  one  day  one  hen  died, 
and  that  was  the  commencing  of  my 
trouble.  After  a  little  while  one  hen 
started  to  lay  away  in  thebusb.  I  found  her 
nest  and  finished  her  work  in  the  incubator. 
I  put  eight  eggs  in  and  hatched  out  eight 
turkeys  and  you  could  not  imagine  my  en- 
thusiasm on  my  success,  but  one  week 
from  that  thev  were  all  dead,  so  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  let  the  hens  do  as  they  liked 
with  their  turkeys.  One  more  commenced 
to  sit,  and  I  found  her  nest,  so  1  never 


bothered  her  till  I  thought  it  was  time  for 
her  to  come  off  with  her  chicks.  I  went 
out  to  where  she  was  sitting.  "When  there 
a  sad  sight  met  my  eyes.  There  were  all  the 
eggs  pipped  and  cold,  and  about  ten  yards 
from  the  nest  lay  the  turkey  all  chewed  up. 
Wild  cats  ran  across  my  mind  in  an  instant, 
so  I  sent  for  my  neighbor,  who  had  hounds, 
as  I  was  bound  to  run  the  enemy  down.  In 
coming  over  with  the  hounds  he  got  a  bear, 
and  he  came  over  to  my  place,  put  in  the 
hounds,  but  got  no  wildcat;  so  I  got  a 
beaver  trap  and  sec  it,  and  got  a  dog  be- 
longing to  another  neighbor.  I  took  him 
down  to  the  house,  and  was  going  to  kill 
him,  but  my  wife,  like  all  other  women, 
begged  for  him,  so  I  left  him  go.  Then  the 
other  turkeys  hatched  and  brought  off 
twenty-four"  young  ones,  and  people  told 
me  if  they  got  wet  they  would  surely  die. 
I  «aw  that  they  were  bound  to  die  after  my 
taking  them  in  out  of  the  rain  every  time  a 
shower  came,  so  they  all  died;  then  the  old 
gobbler  got  disgusted,  poor  fellow,  aud  he 
died,  aud  then  the  hen  I  borrowed  died 
next,  which  left  me  with  one  hen  turkey. 
So  I  caught  her  and  ran  down  to  the  lake, 
got  in  my  boat  and  carried  her  home  in 
place  of  the  borrowed  one,  and  explained 
my  luck.  They  said  nothing,  but  took  my 
turkey  for  theirs,  and  you  can't  imagine 
what  a  burden  it  took  off  me  when  I  got 
that  turkey  home,  so  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  the  next  man  that  mentioned  turkeys 
to  rne  I  would  whip  him.  The  word  tur- 
keys, for  about  twelve  months,  used  to 
make  me  feel  sick,  but  I  have  got  over  that 
now.  But  I  have  not  bought  any  more.  I 
think  if  I  don't  quit  I  might  make  the 
editor  sick,  but  1  could  noi,  help  relating 
my  woes  to  you  before  I  start  in  turkeys. 


The  Poultry  Press. 

G.  A.  OSBORNE,  LEOMINSTER,  MASS. 

There  is  very  much  written  about  poul- 
try, its  diseases  and  profits,  but  we  fail  to 
find  anyone  who  has  a  word  to  say  for  the 
poultry  editors  and  their  journals. 

Now,  the  poultry  journals  are  just  as  es- 
sential as  eyes  are  to  see  with.  The  poul- 
try Press  encourages  the  raisers,  the  buy- 
ers, and  the  sellers  as  well  as  the  exhibi- 
tors. The  editors  try  to  do  all  they  can  for 
their  readers  and  advertisers. 

To  be  a  successful  poultry  man  you  must 
advertise.  Enter  your  stock  in  some  good 
exhibition,  and  you  get  an  advertisement 
in  that  way.  People  read  them  and  some 
editors  always  publish  the  list  of  awards 
after  the  show  season  is  over.  By  so  doing 
they  know  that  you  have  good  stock  and 
want  others  to  know  it.  The  Press  has 
many  advantages  for  the  poultrymen. 
Many  go  into  "the  poultry  business  and 
make  a  failure  of  it  because  they  don't  ad- 
vertise or  exhibit.  If  you  wish  to  buy 
stock  or  eggs  you  always  look  over  for  a 
man's  advertisement  before  you  buy.  Now, 
if  you  have  only  a  few  to  sell,  or  wish  to 
sell  eggs  for  hatching,  advertise,  subscribe, 
and  by  careful  reading  you  have  learnt 
many  points.  The  poultry  papers  are  very 
important  factors  in  the  business.  The 
Poultry  Keeper  has  been,  and  is,  the 
friend  and  instructor  for  all  classes  of  poul- 
try men.  The  poultry  Aress  creates  a 
market  and  sale  for  poultry.  Now  is  the 
time  to  advertise  your  stock  and  eggs.  We 
are  all  gettlug  ready  for  the  coming  season's 
work. 


Kerosene  for  "  Scabby  Legs." 

"SUBSCRIBER." 

We  learn  of  different  remedies  for  the 
cure  of  diseases  and  ailments  to  which 
poultry  are  subject.  It  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance that  not  only  the  remedy,  but  also 
the  proper  manner  of  applying,  be  clearly 
stated.  Fowls  are  caused  much  suffering 
and  annoyance  from  the  attacks  of  insects, 
several  varieties  of  which  make  a  specialty 
in  particular  of  preying  upon  and  annoying 
our  domesticated  varieties  of  fowls.  One 
form  of  insect  attacks  the  leg,  getting  a 
lodgment  in  the  scaly  covering,  and  soon 
producing  an  unsightly  appearance  known 
as  "  scaly  leg."  Kerosene,  or  lamp  oil,  is 
the  usual  remedy  and  is  the  proper  one 
when  rightly  applied,  for  it  does  the  work 
effectually ;  improperly  applied  it  some- 
times causes  serious  trouble.  The  proper 
time  to  apply  the  oil  is  in  the  daytime,  and 
the  proper  way  is  either  to  dip  the  leg  in 
oil  or  to  paint  it  on  with  a  small  brush  ;  in 
either  case  care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow 
the  oil  to  extend  above  the  scaly  covering; 
if  applied  to  the  skin  above  it  "is  very  apt 
to  cause  irritation,  and  even  to  blister. 
Many  cases  of  leg  weakness  in  fowls  can  be 
traced  to  the  improper  use  of  kerosene  oil. 
Serious  results  are  more  apt  to  occur,  aud 
in  fact  I  believe  I  would  be  entirely  war- 
ranted in  saying  that  the  only  time  injuri- 
ous results  do  occur  is  when  the  remedy  is 
applied  at  nigbt.  For  obvious  reasons  this 
is  the  most  convenient  time  to  handle  the 
foyvls ;  they  are  taken  from  the  roost,  the 
legs  immersed  in  the  oil  and  to  make  sure 
of  the  job  are  probably  well  soaked  to  a 
considerable  distance  among  the  feathers 
above  the  hock  joirt.  They  are  then  re- 
turned to  the  roost  with  legs  and  feet  drip- 
ping wet.  The  act  of  roosting,  the  heat 
from  the  body,  and  the  close  covering  of 
feathers,  promote  the  penetrating  aud  irri- 
tating qualities  of  the  oil,  and  this  is  what 
causes  the  trouble.  The  oil  should  be  used 
only  in  the  daytime;  then  as  soon  as  the 
legs  have  become  dry,  or  nearly  so,  grease 
well  with  lard  or  vaseline.  Two  applica- 
tions, with  an  interval  of  ten  days  or  two 
weeks,  will  destroy  the  insects  and  remove 
the  scabs  from  the  legs. 


Mental  Impressions. 

BY  "  A  READER." 

I  have  read  Mr.  Arthur's  article  upon 
•'Mental  Impressions  Affecting  Poultry," 
in  the  January  issue  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  ar.d  also  your  comments  upon  the 
same,  in  which  you  say  that  "Mr.  Arthui's 
experience  has  been  corroborated  by  others, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  mental  impressions, 
especially  at  certain  period;-,  influence  the 
offspring."  That  anomalies  do  occur  no 
one  will  presume  to  deny.  But,  will  you 
give  us  some  facts  bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject, not  the  fact  that  these  anomalies  do 
occur,  but  some  physiological  facts,  show- 
ing at  what  time  during  gestation  this  "cer- 
tain period"  exists;  also  state  how  or 
through  what  channel  this  influence  is 
transmitted  to  the  offspring. 

Now  let  us  all  examine  Mr.  Arthur's 
communication.  He  first  relates  the  case 
of  a  mare  and  twins,  aud  an  impression 
was  made  upon  the  dam  by  one  object,  and 
yet,  when  the  mare  foaled,  the  colts  were 
not  marked  like  the  "marker,"  neither  were 
the  two  colts  marked  alike.  Strange,  isn't 
it?  If  the  mental  impression  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  marking,  the  colts  should 
have  been  marked  alike,  else  that  old  axiom 
that  "like  causes  produce  like  results" 
has  lost  its  force,  and  yet  we  are  expected 
to  accept  this  contradictory  evidence  as 
proof  positive  that  mental  impressions  can 
influence  the  offspring. 

The  next  case  which  Mr.  Arthur  relates 
is  of  the  mare  and  the  kicking  horse. 
Query  :  How  could  the  mare,  by  looking 
at  the  horse,  know  of  his  kickiug  propen- 
sities, or,  in  other  words,  how  could  tbat 
propensity  influence  either  the  mare  or 
colt,  for  man,  even,  could  not  tell  by 
looking  at  a  horse  whether  he  was  a  kicker 
or  not  ?  In  all  marks  or  deformities  of 
the  young  there  is  too  much  accepted  as 
truth,  without  sufficient  evidence,  and  we 
are  prone  to  jump  at  conclusions.  To 
illustrate  this  I  will  again  refer  to  Mr. 
Arthur's  article,  in  which  he  quotes  from 
•'B.  D.  C,"  where  "C"  asks  the  question, 
"What  does  it  prove  ?  "  Here  Mr.  Arthur 
jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  due  to  an 
impression,  with  no  data  upon  which  to 
predicate  such  a  conclusion,  and  says  "Per- 
haps this  breeder  had  a  pen,"  etc.  Why 
not  say  "perhaps  said  Brahma  or  Cochin 
cock  found  an  opening  in  the  fence."  Then 
again,  perhaps  the  breeder  kept  but  the 
one  variety.  Under  this  condition  how 
could  Mr.  A.  account  for  those  feathers  on 
the  legs.  Every  breeder  knows  that  these 
anomalies  may  occur  even  where  there  is 
but  one  breed  kept,  and  those  of  the  purest 
blood. 

Let  us  never  loose  sight  of  those  potent 
factors  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
namely,  the  reversion  of  type  and  the  in- 
fluences of  domestication. 


Eggs  and  Feeding. 

W.  H.  STEVENS,  KNOXVILLE,  PA. 

I  am  a  great  lover  of  fancy  fowls.  Have 
had  some  experience  in  raising  pure  breeds, 
both  for  profit  and  pleasure.  I  am  a 
reader  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  aud  find  it 
a  great  help  to  me.  Now  I  see  so  much 
written  on  how  to  feed  hens  that  I  want  to 
show  my  way.  First,  my  quarters  are 
small.  I  have  four  varieties.  Six  hens  and 
a  cock  compose  a  pen,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  I  realized  more  from  the  six  than  I 
would  from  twelve  in  the  same  quarters, 
or  even  if  they  had  the  same  amount  of 
room  and  all  run  together.  I  live  on  a 
town  lot.  My  house  is  warm  and  kept 
cleau,  with  plenty  of  light,  low  perches, 
lime,  dust  box,  grit,  charcoal,  drinking 
water  and  sulphur  to  keep  out  lice,  and  no 
disease.  Noyv,  I  am  going  to  feed  them. 
(Get  ready  to  pull  vie  down).  In  the  morn- 
ing, early,  I  give  a  soft  warm  feed,  some- 
times one  thing  aud  then  another,  with 
plenty  of  wheat  bran  in  it,  a  little  animal 
food,  and  every  alternate  morning  a  table- 
spoonful  of  black  pepper.  At  noon,  or 
better,  between  one  and  two  o'clock,  I 
scatter  on  the  floor,  (which  is  covered  two 
or  three  inches  with  litter,  chaff,  ashes,  etc.,) 
whole  grain,  not  keeping  them  steady  on 
one  kind  but  give  a  variety.  This  keeps 
them  busy  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon, 
and  they  get  nothing  more  until  the  next 
morning  again.  I  find  them  at  night  with 
a  good,  lull  crop,  and  the  result  is  plenty 
of  eggs.  I  will  say  that  we  have  had  cold 
weather,  registered  32  degtv-es  below  at 
times  this  winter,  and  not  a  white  comb  in 
my  coop  or  a  black  one  either. 


Blood  Meal,  Sitting  Hens,  and  Corn. 

GEO.  H.  LEH-,  EXETER,  NEB. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been  making  a 
thorough  test  of  deodorized  blood  meal, 
and  must  say  that  tor  bringing  eggs  in  win- 
ter there  is  no  food  that  can  compete  with 
it.  I  have  been  feeding  it  now  in  my 
breeding  yards  for  about  one  month,  and 
during  the  past  two  weeks,  with  the  ther- 
mometer ranging  from  teu  above  zero  to> 
twenty-four  below,  I  have  received  more 
eggs  than  during  the  two  mouths  of  fine 
weather  in  December  and  January.  Dur- 
ing this  same  period  of  cold  weather  those 
whose  hens  have  been  laying  shut  off  al- 
most entirely  on  the  egg  supply,  so  that  I. 
look  upon  my  success  during  this  particu- 
lar period  as  "evidence  as  to  the  great  value 
of  the  blood  meal.  Another  point  of  value 
in  the  use  of  this  article  is  tbat  I  find  it  to 
be  a  corrtctive  of  bowei  trouble  and  in- 
digestion, which  so  frequently  results  from, 
the  uae  of  soft  feed  or  excessive  feeding.  1 
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much  prefer  the  blood  meal  to  other  forms 
of  animal  food  in  the  matter  of  cost,  man- 
ner of  feeding,  and  last,  but  not  least,  re- 
sults. 

I  wish  to  take  issue  with  the  Editor  on 
his  "fat  sitting  hen"  and  "  lean  laying 
hen  "  theories.  Last  year  four  hens  in  one 
of  my  yards  of  Plymouth  Rocks  did  not 
once  offer  to  sit  during  the  entire  season, 
though  fed  all  they  would  eat  and  were  as 
fat  as  butter.  The  other  four,  in  the  same 
yard,  were  not  nearly  so  fat  and  set  so  ob- 
stinately that  each  raised  three  broods  of 
chicks,  and  were  as  poor  as  trows  during 
the  last  period  of  incubation. 

The  four  that  did  not  set  were  of  a  differ- 
ent strain  from  the  other  four,  and  the  par- 
ents and  grand-parents  of  the  four  setting 
hens  were  obstinate  setters.  This  leads  me 
to  believe  that  the  setting  is  more  in  the 
"  nature  of  the  critter"  than  in  the  man- 
ner of  feed. 

I  also  notice  that  those  farmers  in  this 
part  of  the  country  who  are  getting  eggs 
are  those  who  have  corn  in  their  cribs  and 
otherwise  plenty  of  feed. 

Eggs  are  manufactured  from  the  surplus 
food  of  a  hen  and  if  the  fowl  has  merely 
enough  to  keep  her  alive  the  result  will  be 
no  eggs.  My  motto  is,  a  good  feed  in  the 
morning,  enough  small  grain  in  straw  to 
keep  them  at  work  through  the  day,  and 
all  they  will  eat  night. 

Keep  one  kind  of  grain,  such  as  wheat, 
for  the  scratching  peu  and  give  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  meals  of  something  else — 
the  more  variety  the  better,  but  give  them 
enough,  and  don't  forget  grit. 

[The  blood  meal  is  probably  the  same 
offered  in  the  poultry  supply  houses.  Wo 
admit  that  there  are  exceptions  among  sit- 
ting hens.  "  Corn  in  the  crib,"  and  plenty 
of  it,  often  prevents  laying.  Corn  alone 
will  not  produce  eggs  It  does  not  contain 
all  the  necessary  elements.  Those  who  get 
eggs  from  corn  might  probably  get  more  if 
they  fed  a  variety.—  Ed.] 


Cruelty  to  Poultry. 

MRS.  JOHN  ARMSTRONG.  (NO  P.  O.  GIVEN.) 

I  wish  to  add  my  protest  by  voice  and 
pen,  as  far  as  I  am  capable,  against  the 
cruelty  that  is  practiced  against  all  kinds 
of  poultry  and  barnyard  fowls. 

In  fact,  I  think  it  is  a  subject  the  Society 
for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
should  look  well  into— ^the  carelessly 
cared  for  poultry  on  farms  where  they  be- 
come infested  with  vermin,  and  their 
combs  and  feet  are  frozen  for  want  of 
proper  protecti  >n  whilst  scratching  for 
themselves. 

But  more  especially  I  wish  to  protest 
against  the  cruel  way  in  which  they  are 
crowded  into  close  crates  and  smothered  in 
hot  weather,  and  frozen  in  cold  weather, 
when  shipped  to  market. 

But  most  of  all  1  wish  to  use  my  pen  and 
my  influence,  such  as  it,  is,  against  this 
most  cruel  habit  adopted  and  practiced  by 
the  Poultry  Association  of  mutilating  the 
combs  of  the  cocks  and  cockerels  of  the 
Game  families. 

1  have  studied  this  matter  carefully  for 
some  time  and  have  taken  my  stand.  I 
will  not  exhibit  birds  if  they  have  to  be 
mutilated  in  the  way. 

I  hope  every  admirer  of  those  beautiful 
birds  will  use  their  influence,  voice  and 
pen  to  protect  them  from  this  unnecessary 
cruelty.  Besides,  the  perfectly  perfect  and 
harmonious  creations  of  a  Perfect  Creator 
should  never  be  marred  by  the  presump- 
tions hand  of  man,  or  woman  either.  This 
is  my  first  attempt  in  defence  of  cruel  prac- 
tices asainst  the  beautiful  pets  I  love  so 
well  (all  kinds  of  fowls,  birds,  etc.,)  and  if 
1  can  in  any  way  help  on  the  much  needed 
reform  in  the  care  of  all  kinds  of  poultry,  I 
shall  feel  I  have  done  something  in  a  good 
cause. 

[We  endorse  every  word  of  the  above,  for 
there  is  too  much  cruelty  practiced  on  the 
helpless  fowls.— Ed.] 


A  Successful  Flock. 

C.  C.  HART  MAN,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  I  have  writ- 
ten you.  I  have  just  completed  a  new 
building  in  which  1  will  mate  six  or  eight 
hen?  to  one  male,  but  will  have  some  other 
hens  so  as  one  gets  broody  in  the  breeding 
pens  1  can  remove  her  and  replace  another, 
thus  keeping  the  pens  in  equal  number  to 
avoid  changing  the  amount  of  feed  so  that 
I  can  get  better  results.  The  house  I  have 
just  finished  to  accommodate  my  breeding 
and  growing  stock  this  season  is  built  as 
follows,  and  it  is  ihe  most  complete  hen- 
nery in  this  city :  The  hou?e  is  16x42  feet 
on  ihe  ground",  ten  feet  high  in  front  and 
seven  feet  in  the  roar.  This  bouse  I  have 
partitioned  in  the  following  manner:  The 
center  room  Sxlb  feet,  with  a  door  on  either 
side  to  enter  the  house.  This  room  is  the 
feed  room  and  work  shop,  fitted  complete 
with  a  Mann  Bone  Cutter,  meat  cutter, 
Webster  Clover  Cutler,  straw  cutter,  to 
prepare  litter,  Wilson  grinding  mill  with 
which  I  can  make  all  my  ground  feed, 
shells,  bone  and  grit,  such  as  limestone, 
china  or  glass,  with  a  stove  on  which  to  do 
necessary  cooking,  gra'.n  bins,  work  bench, 
etc.  The  alley  lead?  each  way  from  the 
feed  room,  separating  two  breeding  pens  on 
each  side  of  feed  rooms,  which  are  6x9  feet 
each.  In  these  ?ooms  T  will  mate  my 
breeding  sto^K  On  each  end  of  this  build- 
ing I  have  a  room  8x16  feet  in  which  Laui 


going  to  accommodate  my  growing  stock, 
one  for  the  pullets,  the  others  for  the  cock- 
erels. I  believe  in  keeping  them  separate, 
as  I  think  they  do  better.  From  each  of 
these  rooms  or  pens  I  have  a  nice  large  run, 
which  I  have  out  in  rye  at  present  and 
which  will  furnish  them  with  green  food 
all  spring  and  part  of  the  summer,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  very  good  green  food  for  them. 

A  nice  large  window  is  in  each  pen.  The 
building  is  made  of  barn  siding,  well  bat- 
tened, and  lined  with  heavy  tarred  felt  and 
will  be  white  washed  twice  a  year,  which  I 
think  is  the  best  ben  protector  against  lice, 
together  with  coal  oil  and  keeping  the 
house  clean.  The  feed  rooms,  alley  and 
just  under  the  roost  poles  is  floored,  but 
the  balance  of  the  house  is  a  ground  floor, 
six  inches  higher  than  the  outside,  making 
it  perfectly  dry,  and  I  will  keep  about  six 
inches  of  cut  straw  on  the  ground  at  all 
times  for  the  birds  to  work  in  and  keep 
themselves  happv  scratching  for  seeds  and 
small  grains,  f  am  very  much  pleased 
with  what  my  flock  did  for  me  from  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1894,  to  January  1st,  1895.  The 
amount  made  over  and  above  all  expenses, 
except  labor,  was  $69.67,  with  forty  hens, 
all  Barred  Plymouth  Rocka,  pure.  I  re- 
ceived from  the  first  of  January  1894.  to 
first  of  July,  1S94,  from  forty  Plymouth 
Bock  hens,  2,857  eggs  and  "hatched  300 
chicks,  and  then  sold  off  all  but  twelve 
hens,  and  received  810  eggs  from  the  twelve 
hens  up  to  January  1st,  1895.  I  think  it  is 
good;  only  wish  I  could  accommodate  1,000 
hens.  I  think  I  could,  perhaps,  make  it  pay 
big. 


A  Remedy  for  Roup. 

WILL  H.  LONG,  LADOGA,  INDIANA. 

In  December  I  noticed  three  or  four  of 
my  Eight  Brahmas  began  to  look  sickly, 
and  continued  to  grow  worse  for  some  four 
or  five  weeks. when  I  fouud  I  must  do  some- 
thing or  I  would  lose  them,  and  as  I  could 
not  tell  what  was  the  matter  I  hardly  knew 
whar  to  do  for  them,  but  on  examining 
them  found  they  had  roup  of  the  very 
worst  form,  judging  from  what  I  have  read 
about  the  disease.  Some  of  them  were  so 
weak  and  poor  that  they  would  fall  over 
when  they  attempted  to  walk,  and  not 
knowing  any  remedy  I  thought  I  would  try 
one  of  my  own,  so  I  purchased  a  small 
medicine  dropper,  tilled  an  ink  bottle  with 
coal  oil,  mixed  some  turpentine  and  lard 
together  and  marched  to  the  hen  house, 
caught  each  chick,  and  injected  three  drops 
of  oil  in  each  nostril,  holding  the  head  to 
one  uide  so  that  the  oil  would  run  in  the 
nostril,  then  dropped  five  drops  down  the 
throat  and  greased  the  head  and  around  the 
eyes  good.  I  repeated  this  each  day  for 
two  weeks  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week  you  could  not  have  told  my  chicks 
bad  ever  bad  the  roup. 


Good  Advice. 

E.  F.  BARRY,  MACHIAS,  ME. 

In  your  February  paper  I  was  very  much 
pleased  to  have  the  privilege  of  reading  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Rudd,  and 
although  1  read  many  valuable  articles  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper  I  have  never  read 
any  that  give  me  so  much  pleasure  and 
comfort  as  1  do  when  I  read  au  article 
written  by  him.  Now,  I  am  not  personally 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Rudd,  but  for  the  past 
year  I  have  read  his  writings  and  also  his 
last  season's  catalogue,  and  as  I  can  appre- 
ciate an  article  that  is  written  by  a  person 
that  speaks  from  experience  more  thor- 
oughly than  I  can  one  written  by  a  person 
of  theory,  it  may  be  the  reason  why  I  read 
every  word  with  so  much  interest.  And  I 
wish  to  say  to  those  who  have  not  lead 
Mr.  Rudd's  article  of  the  February  number 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  it  will  be  well 
worth  your  money  to  send  for  a  copy.  I  also 
hope  that  the  readers  of  this  paper  will  ue 
so  fortunate  as  to  hear  from  the  above 
named  gentlemen  in  the  future.  For  my 
part  I  would  continue  to  be  a  subscriber 
for  this  reason  if  no  other. 


A  Roup  Remedy. 
Mr.  D.  C.  McElroy,  St.  Clair,  Mich.,  sends 
us  a  remedy  for  roup  which  we  consider 
worthy  of  being  given  a  trial.   He  writes: 

I  have  found  spongia  and  vapo-creosolinc 
excellent.  Spongia  is  used  according  to 
directions,  and  the  vapo-creosolineis  burned 
with  a  lamp,  made  for  the  purpose,  every 
night. 

The  spongia  is  advertised  in  this  paper. 
The  ''vapo,"  as  its  name  indicates,  is  to  be 
vaporized.  We  do  not  know  who  sells  it. 
We  sugges',  however,  that  a  mixture  of  a 
tablespoonful  of  wood  tar,  and  twenty 
drops  of  creosote, burned  on  a  hot  tin  plate, 
so  as  to  fill  the  house  witli  the  fumes, 
wouldalso  answer  well.  It  should  he  done 
at  night,  when  the  fowls  are  on  the  roost. 


Porcelaiu  Eggs. 

Porcelain  eggs  should  be  covered  with 
woolen,  with  white  muslin  over  the  woolen 
covering.  If  this  is  not  done  tbe  hens  are 
liable  to  be  injured  during  severely  cold 
weal  her  by  their  bodies  coming  in  contact 
with  the  cold  outer  surface  of  the  artificial 
egg.  It  is  fully  as  severe  to  a  hen  to  place 
her  warm  body  on  such  an  object  as  to  sit 
on  a  lump  o*  ice,  the  porcelain  egg  being  of 
the  same  temperature  as  the  atmosphere. 


Brief  Remarks  from  Readers. 

In  This  "  Experience  Meeting" 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 


Ten  Cent  Standards. — Why  don't  some  one 
get  out  ten -cent  Standards"?  I  would  buy 
that  of  the  Plymouth  Rocks.  I  don't  cur  • 
for  the  others.— Geo.  W.  Sw.lt,  W.  Rollis, 
Me. 

Eggs  in  Zero  Weather. — I  have  eighteen 
hens,  including  four  pullets  six  months 
old,  and  am  now  getting  eleven  eggs  o  day, 
in  zero  weather,  (February). — John  Wall, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hatching  Without  Incubators.  -  I  have  had 
four  bens  to  hatch  forty-eight  chickens, 
which  I  think  is  very  good  considering  the 
very  cold  weather  we  have  had  tins  winter. 
I  wish  you  much  success.— Mrs.  J.  C. 
Crabb,  Cedarto-jon,  Ga. 

A  Cholera  Cure  — I  will  give  you  my  rem- 
edy for  chicken  cholera  Take  a  lump  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  size  of  an  egg, 
and  dissolve  it  in  half  a  gallon  of  water, 
placing  it  for  the  fowls  to  drink. — Mi  s.  L. 
E.  Vorhees,  Kennard,  Neb. 

Raises  Over  a  Thousands  Squabs.— I  am 

somewhat  interested  in  this  subject  of  rais- 
ing squabs  for  the  market.  We  have  two 
parties  here  who  have  1,700  or  1,800  birds 
each,  but  one,  however,  is  making  it  pay 
him.  He  is  a  subscriber  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  I.  E.  Barker  by  name.—  Geo.  II. 
Brown,  Delta,  Ohio. 

Ten  Cent  Standards  Wanted.— Let  us  have 
ten  cent  Standards  by  all  means.  The 
poultry  industry  is  looming  up  to  its 
proper  position  in  the  world,  and  many 
will  want  to  keep  but  one  breed,  and  a 
special  Standard,  finely  illustraied,  with 
the  particular  breed,  will  do  much  in  de- 
veloping the  breeder's  specialty. — D.  W. 
P.  Moore,  Portland,  Term. 

A  Roup  Cure.— I  have  been  a  reader  of 
your  paper  for  over  two  years.  I  have 
noticed  many  roup  cures.  I  have  been  in 
the  poull  ry  business  over  four  years,  and 
have  some  experience.  The  roup  cure 
that  I  fiud  leaves  the  birds  iu  good  shape, 
and  cures  them,  is  Owsley's  roup  cure, 
made  by  M.  F.  Stellwagen,  St.  Iguac, 
Mich  —  L.  Roscoe,  Mancelona,  Mich. 

Operated  an  Incubator. — I  operated  an  in- 
cubator last  winter  to  see  what  I  could  do. 
With  all  bad  luck  iu  the  way  I  got  forty 
per  cent,  of  chicks  from  store  eggs,  and 
then  stai  ted  in  to  raise  the  chicks.  I  raised 
all  that  the  rats  did  not  get,  and  am  well 
satisfied  that  I  can  make  money  out  of  the 
business.  I  will  not  start,  on  less  than 
twenty  acres.— if.  A.  Clarke,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Remedy  for  Canker.— I  had  quite  an  ex- 

?erieuce  with  the  canker  a  tew  weeks  ago. 
t  got  in  among  my  chickens,  young  and 
old,  and  I  lost  thirty  in  one  week.  There 
were  too  many  for  me  to  doctor,  so  I  cured 
them  by  dipping  a  feather  in  kerosene  and 
swabbing  their  throats.  For  roup  I  put 
two  drops  of  Thompson's  eye  water  in 
both  or  one  eye,  three  times  a  day.  1  have 
cured  nearly  every  case  with  the  eye  water. 
— Mrs.  S.  Simon.  Laredo,  Texas. 

High  Scoring.— I  do  not  like  rushing  into 
print,  but  when  we  read,  as  in  your  Febru- 
ary number,  of  a  95  point  Plymouth  Rock, 
then  on  to  Denver  and  up  to  97  points, 
I  think  if  we  can  get  the  judge  out  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  with  such  beauiiful  weather 
as  we  have  been  having  this  winter,  prob- 
ably the  same  bird  might  go  up  the  hatch- 
ing temperature  say  102  or  103,  as  we  are 
getting  up  to  a  point  in  poultry  where  it 
will  be  beyond  perfection. — Subscriber, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Always  Learning.— I  have  often  thought 
that  I  would  like  to  give  to  the  readers  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper  my  experience  in 
the  chicken  business,  but  I  am  such  a  poor 
writer  that  I  have  been  contented  to  read 
the  experience  of  others,  and  I  have  learned 
a  great  many  things  by  reading  what  others 
were  doing.  Still  there  are  some  things 
that  I  have  learned  by  experience  that  I 
never  saw  in  print.  Keep  up  your  tight  for 
ten-cent  Standards.  They  are  exactly  what 
I,  and  many  others  want. — L  P.  De  For- 
rest, New  Lancaster,  Kan. 

Teaching  is  Beneficial. — I  have  been  a 
reader  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  one 
year,  but  will  try  and  be  a  member  of  its 
family  as  long  as  I  can.  Since  I  bpgan 
taking  it  I  can  see  a  great  benefit  to  my 
flocks  that  1  keep  just  for  pleasure.  Al- 
though I  sell  eggs  for  hatching,  yet  my 
pride  is  for  tine  fowls  for  pleasure,  and 
since  the  Poultry  Keeper  has  been  my 
instructor  my  pleasure  has  increased,  anil 
my  best  wishes  is  with  it.  Push  the  ten 
cent  Standard-—  Thos.  H.  Brown,  Zeno. 
Pa. 

SeveraJ  Suggestions.— I  have  been  breeding 
fancy  poultry  lcr  years.  1  use  incubators 
for  hatching  and  find  that  the  least  moist- 
ure I  use  the  better  hatches  I  get,  and 
stronger  chickens.  For  lice  on  thickens 
there  is  nothing  tl>at  can  beat  sheep  dip — 
one  part  to  sixty  cf  water  on  a  sunny  day. 
As  to  egg  producers  X  think  thai  the  Black 
Minorcas  excel  them  a)l  --one  ben  in  my 
yard  having  laysti,  to  My  own  knowledge, 
two  hundred  and  sixty-three  egss  in  one 
vear.  She  Is  three  years  old  now  and  lavs 
as  niunv  eggs  as  ever.— Fred  Tulles,  liose^ 
burg,  Oregon. 


Sawdust  Was  Wet.— I  had  an  incubator, 
built  on  your  plans,  and  could  not  get  the 
heat  over  ninety-two  degrees .  I  kept  i  t  up 
for  two  weeks,  then  let  it  rest  for  about 
six  weeks,  on  account  of  the  cold  weather. 
I  then  noticed  that  the  sawdust  must  have 
been  very  wet,  as  the  Georgia  pine  lumber 
of  which  it  was  made  turned  almost  black 
in  several  places.  I  filled  it  with  water 
again  and  the  next  mornine  it  was  up  to 
110  degrees,  and  will  be  all  right  now. — C. 
E.  Lipke,  Detroit,  Mich. 

How  to  Pound  Bones.— There  are  some 
who  live  iu  cities  and  keep  only  a  very  few 
fowls,  but  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  bone 
cutter,  hence  they  find  trouble  with  the 
bone  flying  in  every  direction  wben 
pounded  with  the  axe.  Will  you  kindly 
say  to  sueb.through  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
that  if  they  will  put  the  bones  in  a  bag, 
made  of  old  carpet  or  sacking,  or  some 
strong  material,  they  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty. Bones  can  be  pounded  quite  small 
if  first  baked  in  an  oven.  Of  course  a  bone 
cutter  is  to  be  preferred  where  possible  to 
have  one.— A.  M.  Otis,  Sprin  field,  Mass. 

To  Distinguish  Sex. — "  Subscriber  "  in- 
quires '•  if  t  here  is  any  method  to  distin- 
guish a  male  from  a  female  pigeon  ?  " 
Lot  him  hold  the  pigeon  by  the  legs,  with 
the  body  upward.  In  its  efforts  to  steady 
itself,  the  tail  will  go  down  or  up.  Some- 
times both  up  and  down— but  one  will 
predominate.  If  down  it  is  a  male;  if  up  a 
female  This  rule  holds  eood  for  all  birds, 
even  chickens.  Put  a  hen  on  a  rickety 
roost,  and  note  how,  in  her  efforts  to  steady 
herself,  she  will  elevate  her  tail.  The  cock 
will  reverse  that  order  of  things,  and  press 
his  down.  I  have  often  tried  little  ducks 
only  a  few  days  old.  and  could  easily  tell 
the  sex. —  Wm,  Edelin,  Vale,  Md. 

How  He  Made  Them  Lay. — I  have  a  poul- 
try house  that  is  plastered,  and  it  has  an 
earth  floor.  About  the  m  ddle  of  December 
I  decided  that  it  would  be  too  cold  for  my 
Leghorns,  so  as  an  experiment  I  set  up  a 
self  Led  coal  stove,  and  inside  of  a  week  I 
had  all  of  the  Leghorns  laying,  and  they 
have  been  laying  right  along.  I,  for  my- 
self, am  satisfied  that  artificial  heat  is  ail- 
rigbt.  The  dirt  in  the  house  got  so  dry 
that  when  I  fed  grain  they  vould  stir  up 
such  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  there  being  no 
outlet,  1  wondered  if  too  much  dust  would 
hurt  the  fowls.  Now  I  would  like  to  bear 
from  some  one  eLe  in  regard  to  artificial 
heat  and  too  much  dust  Or  from  you 
through  the  paper. —  W.  L.  McCoy,  Dela- 
van,  Wis.  [The  dust  will  do  uo'harm.— 
Ed.] 

Will  Raise  Capors  — I  am  handling  four 
pens  this  year,  and  I  have  some  fine  birds 
and  they  are  all  doing  well.  I  expect  to 
raise  some  fine  birds  this  year,  aud  at  the 
next  poultry  show  at  Denver  I  am  going 
to  make  some  of  them  big  cbicken  men  get 
up  and  git  if  they  beat  my  birds.  I  have  a 
set  of  \V  m.  H.  Wigmore's"  caponizing  tools, 
and  this  spring  I  am  going  to  have  some 
fine  capons  from  my  Langshans  and  Light 
Brahmas,  and  I  think  I  can  do  well  with 
them.  1  have  had  some  little  experience, 
but  I  think  I  can  do  al)  right  and  have  good 
luck  at  it.  I  had  a  call  this  week  to  go  out 
twenty-five  miles  and  do  a  job  of  capon- 
izing thirty  fowls  for  one  man,  but  the 
weather  is  too  cold  yet.— E.  T.  Muryhy, 
Walsenburg,  Colo. 

Why  the  Brooder  Failed.— I  think  I  can 
tell  Mr.  B.  D.  Shaw,  \\  aterford,  O.,  what 
ails  his  brooder.  The  chimney  comes  too 
close  to  the  sheet  iron.  After  Ihe  iron  gets 
heated  it  expands,  and  the  heat  draws  it 
towards  the  chimney,  closing  up  the  draft. 
Zinc  is  worse  yet;  it  will  sag  down  like  a 
coffee  bag.  Keep  the  chimney  away  one 
inch  or  more  when  the  iron  is  cool.  I 
hatched  1800  chickens  but  I  did  not  see  one 
case  of  leg  weakress.  Make  your  mother 
big  enough,  2x2  feet.  Make  space  big 
enough  between  the  floor  and  iron,  one  and 
one-fourth  inch.  Don't  crowd  the  mother 
too  full.  1  nailed  a  piece  of  tin  inside  the 
floor,  12x12  inches,  so  the  heat  can't  warm 
the  floor  too  much.  Make  it  so  and  I  bet 
you  a  cigar  you  be  all  right. — Aug.  It. 
Lonenz,  West,  'Alden,  N.  Y. 

How  to  Begin  Poultry  Keeping— The  safe 
rule  to  start  in  the  poultry  business  is  to 
know  just  what  you  want,  and  h<  w  and 
where  to  get  it.  The  first  thing  is  to  place 
your  name  on  the  Poultry  Keeper's 
list,  read  on  the  subject,  aud  know  just 
what  you  are  doing.  Then  you  can  go 
ahead  and  purchase  your  stock  with  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  success.  Get  the  breed 
best  suited  to  your  purpose.  One  who 
lives  in  town,  with  but  limited  quarters, 
should  choose  some  of  Asiatic.  If  there  is 
plenty  of  range  and  eggs  are  tbe  object,  take 
some  of  the  activebreeds.  such  as  theHam- 
burgs,  Minorcas  or  Leghorns.  If  the  ob- 
ject is  to  raise  poultry  for  the  market  I 
find  the  Black  Plymouth  Rocks  to  be  a  good 
breed,  and  the  Brahmas  arc  an  all  around 
fowl.  After  having  decided  upon  the 
breed  or  breeds  to  keep,  purchase  them  of 
some  reliable  fancier,  even  if  they  do  cost 
you  a  little  more  and  then  with  the  aid  of 
ihe  Poultry  Keeper,  you  have  tbe  foun- 
dation of  success.  1  began  in  the  poultry 
business  one  year  ago.  1  now  have  two 
incubators,  of  our  own  make,  in  successful 
operation,  and  whenever  I  get  stuck  I  find 
some  one  else  has  bad  tbe  same  trouble  and 
I  always  find  it  asked  and  answered  in  the 
columns  of  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  can't 
do  without  it  as  long  as  I  am  in  the  poul- 
try business. — "Subscriber,"  Oxford,  Mich, 
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Eggs  Will  Hatch  Well  —  Eggs  will  hatch 
■well  this  season.  The  first  of  my  broods 
came  out  the  2Jd  of  February.  You  know 
how  cold  it  was  up  to  then,  but  eleven 
came  out,  with  two  dead  in  the  shells. 
That  means  all  fertile.  The  way  I  do,  and 
find  it  the  best  way,  is  to  have  three  males 
witli  thirty-eight  hens.  I  let  one  male 
with  the  nock  each  day,  changing  daily, 
which  avoids  commotion  and  strife  in  the 
flock,  as  well  as  ensuring  fertility.  I  am 
constrained  to  ask  if  you  have  a  "corner" 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  calls 
for  circulars  through  the  Poultry 
Keeper  come  from  every  nook.  [  adver- 
tise in  nearly  every  leading  raoer,  keeping 
an  account,  "and  find  the  Poultry  Keeper 
mentioned  over  one-half  of  all  put  together. 
It  is  the  advertising  medium.— John  Ben- 
nett, Sunman,  hid. 


"  Strike  Out  the  "  Mammoth."— I  will  agree 
with  you  in  regard  to  the  standard  breed  of 
poultry,  as  you  related  in  your  February 
number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  think 
that  some  one  ought  to  strike  off  such 
varieties  from  the  advertising  list  as  well 
as  from  the  Standard  of  Perfection.  There 
is  the  advertiser  of  "  Mammoth  "  Bronze 
Turkeys.  He  advertises  just  for  a  new  field 
of  sales.  He  knows  there  is  no  such  a  vari- 
ety. It  is  not  in  the  American  Standard 
of  Perfection.  There  is  the  "Bronze,"  but 
not  the  "Mammoth  "  Bronze.  I  bought  a 
Bronze  torn  last  fall,  of  a  breeder,  and  he 
called  it  a  "Mammoth"  Bronze,  but  I 
knew  it  was  not,  for  it  was  no  better  then 
my  "  Pure  Bronze."  I  am  a  subscriber  of 
your  valuable  paper  and  think  there  is 
none  superior. — Del.  J.  Barnum,  Middle- 
port,  N.  Y. 

No  More  Silting  Hens.— Two  years  ago  we 
borrowed  an  old  incubator,  hot  air,  and  it 
looked  more  like  an  old  dry  goods  box  than 
anything  else.  It  was  the  first  incubator 
that  I  had  seen,  and  I  was  told  after  I  had 
it  set  that  it  would  not  hatch  at  all,  but  I 
had  a  sample  copy  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  it  explained  how  to  run 
them.  As  a  result  we  set  it  three  times 
and  the  last  time  hatched  103  chicks  out  of 
150  untested  eggs.  Last  spring  we  bought, 
a  hot  wafer  home  made  incubator,  that  we 
filled  with  156  eggs,  hatched  1~3  chickens, 
and  only  lost  one  with  sickness.  I  think 
that  anyone  can  hatch  if  they  only  watched 
them  close  enough .  I  would  not  he  both- 
ered with  old  hens  anymore.  Our  brood- 
ers were  home  made,  with  bottom  heat.  We 
fed  wheat  screenings,  with  angle  worms  for 
meat,  and  plentv  of  greens  and  gravel,  and 
[  never  saw  a  finer  lot  of  chickens  in  my 
life.— Mrs.  John  Hendwich,  Excelsior, 
Minn. 


Good  Laying.  —A  T  ousand  Hens.— In  Feb- 
ruary I  noticed  that  one  of  your  subscrib- 
ers mentions  about  his  275  hens  laying  him 
thirty  eggs  a  day.  Now,  I  do  not  consider 
that  a  very  good  record.  I  have  twenty- 
two  Dark  Brahma  bens,  and  my  daiiy 
record  is  from  five  to  eighteen  eggs  per 
day,  and  has  been  all  winter.  He  should 
set  the  ratio  of  what  I  am  getting  at  about 
210  eggs  to  275  hens.  [Small  flocks  always 
lay  more  eggs  proportionately.— Ed.]  '  I 
think  there  is  something  wrong.  I  saw  a 
statement  in  a  New  York  paper  that  none 
of  the  heavy  breeds  were  aood  winter  lay- 
ers. How  aoes  such  "rot"  talley  with  my 
egg  record,  and  how  does  such'silly  stuff 
get  in  the  papers?  Has  anyone  ever  at- 
tempted to  keep  1,000  laying'  hens  and  what 
does  it  cost  to  feed  and  house  that  many? 
Under  good  management  what'  should  they 
pay?  Someone  who  has  tried  it  please 
state  in  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  saw  a 
statement  that  it  could  not  be  made  to  pay. 
I  think  it  can.  Now  a  word  about  saw- 
dust. I  use  it,  and  I  would  not  use  any- 
thing else,  as  it  is  the  best  absorbent  that 
can  be  used.— J.  D.  km. ley,  llobbs,  InU. 


Fertility  of  Eggs.— I  was  interested  in  the 
letter  and  editorial  comment  published  in 
the  February  issue,  under  title  "How 
Long  are  Eggs  Fer.ile."  The  writer  states 
that  an  egg  showed  fertility  though  the 
hen  had  been  away  from  him  two  months. 
Meanwhile  she  bad  been  with  another  cock. 
The  editor  seems  to  think  the  fertility  of 
the  egg  was  due  to  the  first  cock  because  the 
prog  ny  showed  his  marking.  My  own 
opinion,  which  I  suppose  was  accepted  in 
the  poultry  world,  is  this:  That  a  hen  is 
liable  as  long  as  she  lives  lo  show  in  ber 
progeny  marnings  from  the  first  cock  with 
which  she  mated.  1  was  told  lately  that 
the  same  law  showed  itself  in  the  case  of  a 
certain  dog.  She  was  a  pure  bred  dog,  had 
mated  with  a  short-tailed  dog  of  another 
breed.  Next  time  her  owner  was  espe- 
cially careful  to  mate  her  wilh  a  thorough- 
bred of  her  own  kind,  keeping  her  shut  up 
to  insure  results,  yet  several  of  the  litter 
showed  strong  markings  of  the  first  mat- 
ing, including  the  short  tail.  Last  year  I 
got  some  White  Leghorn  stock,  guaranteed 
pure,  but  the  clucks  showed  a  colored 
feather  occasionally.  Now,  I  have  a  breed- 
ing pen  from  a  man  who  keeps  only  White 
Leghorns,  and  claims  that  though  having 
raised  over  10,000  he  never  saw  a  colored 
feather  on  one.  I  would  never,  if  possible, 
use  for  breeding  thoroughbred  stock  a  hen 
that  had  once  at  any  time  in  her  life  mated 
with  a  cock  of  a  different  breed,  I  would 
not  like  even  to  use  a  cock  that  had  ever 
mated  with  other  liens,  though  I  haye  no 
fuote  to  uliow  that  it  would  contaminate 


Feeding  Capons. 

Extracts  from  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station :  The  much  higher 
prices  at  which  capons  are  quoted  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  average  of  poultry 
have  led  to  many  inquiries  being  made  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  in  regard  to  the 
profit  in  growing  them  for  the  market. 

When  we  remember  that  beef  cattle  have 
been  fed  in  this  State  during  recent  years 
at  very  small  profit,  and  that  often  to  find 
any  profit  in  producing  p  irk  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
advantage  of  using  skim  milk,  etc.,  and  to 
consider  the  manurial  value  of  the  gram 
fed,  we  may  find  it  well  worth  while  to 
learn  the  cost  of  any  possible  animal  pro- 
duct of  the  farm  that  will  command  a  good 
price  in  chc.  market. 

Not  many  data  are  available  in  regard  to 
the  subject.  But  a  small  portion  of  the  re- 
cent information  contained  in  the  poultry 
and  agiicultural  papers  seems  to  have  come 
from  disinterested  sources,  and  the  larger 
part  thereof,  whether  exaggerated  or  not, 
is  naturally  received  by  many  with  suspic- 
ion. In  order  to  obtain  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  probable  advantage  of  growing 
capons  several  experiments  have  been  made 
at  this  station  during  the  past  two  years. 

In  this  bulletin  are  recorded  the  results 
obtained  in  feeding  several  lots  of  capons 
for  the  months  which  they  are  usually 
grown, beginning  in  August  and  September, 
when  young  cockerel  are  old  enough  for  ca- 
ponizing and  continuing  until  February,  at 
which  time  the  birds  are  so  nearly  mature 
and  the  growth  becomes  so  slow  that  it  is 
only  a  question  of  holding  them  longer  or 
not  for  higher  prices. 

In  feeding  trials  skim  milk  has  been  as 
profitably  fed  to  capons  as  to  young  chicks 
With  every  lot  sweet  skim  milk  has  been 
fed  during  nearly  all  the  time  in  place  of 
water  and  has  much  of  the  time  constituted 
about  six. y  per  cent,  of  the  total  food.  Of 
the  water-free  substance  consumed,  the 
skim  milk  has  supplied  from  nine  to  nine- 
teen per  cent.,  generally  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  per  cent. 

During  the  fall  of  '01  and  winter  follow- 
ing two  lots  of  capons  were  fed  for  periods 
of  several  months,  and  several  smaller  lots 
for  shorter  periods  of  from  four  to  six 
weeks.  Records  of  feeding  was  not  begun 
with  these  birds  until  after  they  had  been 
caponized  and  recovered  from  the  opera- 
tion. During  last  fall  and  winter  four  lots 
of  capons  and  also  one  lot  of  cockerels  were 
fed  for  periods  of  five  months.  These  rec- 
ords of  feeding  include  the  time  at  which 
the  birds  were  caponized  and  account  lor 
any  loss  of  weight  or  smaller  gain  during 
certain  periods  in  consequence. 

Fowls  of  several  breeds  and  a  few  crosses 
have  been  used:  Light  Brahma,Buff  Cochin, 
Indian  Game,  Light  Brahma  cross,  Indian 
Game-Buff  Cochin  cross  and  White  Ply- 
mouth Rock-Black  Minorca  cross. 

The  cockerels  were  caponized  at  an  aver- 
age of  3.8  pounds  The  average  weight  of 
those  caponized  at  smallest  size  (B.  P, 
Rock)  was  2.7  pounds,  and  of  those  at 
largest  (the  Light  Brahma)  4.8  pounds 
when  the  operation  was  performed.  While 
the  former  recovered  from  the  operation 
much  more  rapidly,  the  latter  made,  after 
recovery,  much  tiie  more  rapid  and  profit- 
able growth. 

The  average  loss  i.i  weight  of  the  thirty- 
six  hours  fasting  and  operation  was  11.2 
per  cent.  Within  five  days  thereafter  the 
birds  had  generally  recovered  the  weight 
lost,  so  that  seven  days  from  the  time  of 
the  removal  found  the  cockerel  back  in  the 
pen  as  capons  at  the  same  weight  (the  aver- 
age -showed  a  slight  increase  of  3-10  per 
cent.)  with  but  the  additional  cost  for  food 
of  that  consumed  during  the  five  days. 

The  special  feeding  of  the  separate  lots 
was  not  begun  until  they  had  attained  the 
weight  of  from  two  to  four  pounds. 

In  calculating  the  total  cost  per  fowl  the 
cost  assumed  up  to  these  weights  is  the  av- 
erage cost  found  in  feeding  thirty  chicks  of 
both  sexes  from  hatching  up  to  the  same 
average  weights.  These  chicks,  as  also  all 
used  in  experiments,  were  hatched  after 
the  usual  lam  methods  by  hens,  and  were 
kept  with  hens  for  several  weeks.  The  re- 
corded cost  of  food  therefore  for  the  chicks 
during  the  first  six  or  seven  weeks  after 
hatching  is  considerably  more  than  that 
necessary  for  those  kept  in  brooders,  as  it 
includes  the  cost  of  food  consumed  by  the 
hen. 

The  cost  of  the  chick  when  hatched  and 
on  an  average  about  one-tenth  pound  in 
weight  is  taken  at  five  cents,  enough  to 
cover  the  cost  of  eggs  and  of  food  for  set- 
ting hens.  The  total  cost  given  is  therefore 
that  for  food  and  hatching  alone.  No  ac- 
count is  taken  of  the  labor  or  use  of  build- 
ings, land,  etc.,  as  the  proportion  would 
vary  much  where  many  or  few  capons 
were  grown  and  in  regard  to  location,  etc. 
No  allowance  is  made  for  value  of  manure 
produced,  neither  is  any  account  taken  of 
the  cost  of  marketing. 

There  is  also  a  certain  per  cent,  of  loss 
from  various  diseases,  accidents,  etc., 
among  the  fowls  at  all  ages,  which  it  is  im- 
portant should  not  be  forgotten  in  making 
estimates  of  profits,  but  as  this  varies  so 
much  with  the  character  of  their  stock  and 
their  quarters,  care,  etc,  these  can  hardly 
be  any  average  assumed,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  with  favorable  conditions  and 
careful  attention  a  loss  with  young  chicks 
and  older  birds  of  five  per  cent,  can  be  exr 
pec ted. 

No  birds  among  tposo  grown  at  this  sta. 
tlon  bus  died  during  two  years  past  directly 
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to  make  sure  of  killing  no  birds,  it  is  occa- 
sionally necessary  to  leave  some  with  al- 
most the  assurance  of  their  developing  into 
slips.  Even  the  most  expert  professional 
operators  expect  to  kill  a  few  birds. 

The  excess  the  average  market  prices 
show  over  the  cost  for  food,  however,  is 
enough  to  promise  a  fair  profit,  over  an  or- 
dinary per  cent,  of  loss,  for  any  reasonable 
investment  of  labor,  etc.  The  cost  of  ca- 
pouizing  where  the  services  of  an  expert 
operator  can  be  obtained  is  but  a  few  cents 
per  fowl. 

After  a  fall  in  the  high  broiler  prices  of 
spring  and  summer  it  will  probably  be 
found  more  profitable  to  caponize  the  sur- 
plus cockerels  than  to  market  them,  espec- 
ially where  cheap  skim  milk  a  d  grain  is  to 
be  turned  into  a  market  product.  For  while 
often  the  per  cent,  of  profit  over  the  cost  of 
food  in  selling  at  broiler  age  is  greatest,  the 
actual  difference  per  fowl  in  market  price, 
over  cost  of  food  is  greater  with  the  capon 
—providing  the  latter  is  sold  before  growth 
has  ceased. 

After  caponizing  the  labor  in  caring  for 
and  feeding  is  but  little  more  thau  in  feed- 
ing cattle  or  pigs,  and  the  proportion  of  la- 
bor to  produce  100  pounds  of  capons  is 
therefore  less  than  in  production  of  100 
pounds  of  broilers,  as  the  latter  have  most 
of  the  time  been  with  the  hen  or  in  brood- 
ers. 

As  it  was  not  possible  to  hatch  and  grow 
all  the  chicks  caponized  and  fed,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  in  these  trials  at  any  di- 
rect comparison  of  the  breeds  used,  as  they 
were  not  strictly  coinparable.being  hatched 
at  different  times  and  not  being  fed  exactly 
alike  when  small  chicks.  Most  of  these 
used  were  hatched  and  grown  at  this  sta- 
tion but  the  PL  mouth  Rock  and  Black 
Langshans  and  one  lot  of  Light  Brahma 
chicks  were  purchased. 

The  cross-bred  birds  used  were  from  fair 
stock,  and  the  chicks  were  in  vigor  and 
health  perhaps  somewhat  better  than  the 
average. 

The  Buff  Cochins  used  were  a  little  above 
the  average  in  all  but  fancy  points,  and 
were  exceptionally  vigorous  and  healthy. 

The  Plymouth  Rocks  were  from  well 
known  stock  and  were  vigorous  and  healthy 
looking  chicks  and  an  even  lot,  but  in  ra- 
pidity in  growth  ana  in  size  attained  were, 
hardly  up  to  the  average  of  the  best  of  the 
breed. 

The  lot  of  Langshans  was  an  uneven  one, 
fiom  stock  of  several  breeders  of  good  re- 
pute, but  in  vigor  and  size  most  of  the 
birds  were  below  the  average  of  the  breed. 
The  lot  of  Light  Brahmas  was  a  fairly  good 
one,  and  although  rather  late  hatched  for 
the  breed  made  the  most  profitable  and 
rapid  growth . 

The  pens  in  which  the  capons  weie  fed 
had  about  10x12  feet  floor  space,  with  open 
yards,  which  was  covered  with  coal  ashes, 
attached  about  11x20  feet.  In  each  of  these 
pens  about  fifteen  to  twenty  fowls  were 
kept  when  small,  unless  fewer  for  any  lot 
were  available,  and  when  nearly  grown 
from  eight  to  twelve.  Afterwinter  weather 
had  commenced  the  capons  were  kept  in- 
side and  but  very  seldom  allowed  in  the 
yards.  Until  in  December,  however,  they 
bad  the  run  of  the  open  yards,  so  they  were 
more  than  half  grown  when  close  confine- 
ment indoors  began. 

As  the  demand  for  capons  does  not  come 
from  those  who  a  e  looking  for  the  cheap- 
est possible  animal  food  it  is  evident  that 
effort  should  be  made  by  any  grower  to- 
ward improvement  in  quality  and  the  most 
successful  and  profitable  competition  will 
probably  be  in  this  direction. 

It  is  better,  of  course,  to  use  only  the 
larger  breeds  for  capons,  and  Brahmas  and 
Cochins  are  among  the  best,  but  while 
these  breeds  furnish  poultry  of  superior 
size  and  excellent  quality,  there  is,  com- 
pared to  theGame,  an  undesirable  deficiency 
of  breast  development,  which  is  plainly  no- 
ticeable in  the  dressed  fowl. 

At  the  New  York  poultry  show  in  1892 
the  first  prize  was  given  by  a  competent 
judge  to  a  capon  eight,  and  one-half  months 
old  of  Indian  Game-Buff  Cochin  crossover 
capons,  young  and  old,  of  Light  Brahma, 
Black  Langshan  and  two  or  thiee  other 
breeds  and  crosses. 

A  cross  of  the  Indian  Game  gives  nearly 
as  large  fowls  as  the  pure  breed, with  much 
of  the  Game  shape.  This  cross  can  proba- 
bly be  used  with  advantage,  for  the  Indian 
Game,  while  larger  than  the  Pit  Game,  has 
little  of  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  latter  and 
having  yellow  skin  and  legs,  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  common  prejudice  in  that  di- 
rection. 

It  is"  not  probable,  however,  that  did 
such  prejudice  exist,  in  a  market  demand- 
ing the  best  of  capons,  it  would  be  hard  to 
overcome  where  good  fowls  of  such  breeds 
as  the  Dorking,  Houdan,  LaFleche  and 
Langshan  were  to  be  had. 

One  lot  of  cockerels  were  fed  at  the  same 
time  with  these  lots  of  capons.  These 
cockerels,  Buff  Cochins,  were  entirely 
comparable  wilh  the  lot  of  the  same  breed 
selected  for  caponizing,  being  of  the  same 
parentage,  age  and  previous  treattnent,with 
the  exception  that,  as  no  pen  large  enough 
was  available  at  the  time  the  lot  for  capon- 
izing was  separated,  the  cockerels  were  all 
lowed  to  run  for  a  few  weeks  longer  before 
special  feeding  began.  The  feeding  trial 
with  the  capons  began  in  August  and  with 
the  cockerels  in  September. 

The  proportion  of  skim  milk  in  the  ra- 
tion was  about  the  same  for  each  during  all 
the  time  after  special  feeding  of  the  cock- 
erels begun,  except  the  last  two  weeks, 
With  the  cockerel*  during  filghtoim  week* 

Mi;  -Mm  milk  malted,  over  frrty-iiiqepef 


cent,  of  the  total  of  food  and  eleven  and 
one-half  per  cent,  or  the  water  free  food, 
and  with  the  capons  during  the  same  time, 
over  forty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  total  food 
and  nearly  eleven  per  cent,  of  the  water 
free  food.  The  ratio  of  protein  to  total 
carbohydrates  was  nearly  the  same  in  each 
ration.' 

The  growth  made  by  the  cockerels  was 
more  rapid  than  that  of  the  capons,  but 
much  less  regular.  Although  on  Septem- 
ber 26th  the  cockerels  averaged  nearly  six- 
tenths  of  a  pound  lighter  than  the  capons, 
tbey  averaged  on  February  13th  nearly 
nine-tenths  of  a  pound  heavier.  The  cock- 
erels consumed  more  food,  however,  than 
the  capons,  so  that  at  nine  pounds  average 
weight  the  cockerels  bad  cost  seven-tenthi* 
of  a  cent  more  per  pound  live  weigh";  than 
the  capons.  At  the  average  weigm  of  six 
pounds,  a  few  weeks  after  the  operation  of 
caponizing,  the  cockerels  had  cost  less,  hav- 
ing cost  at  this  weight  six  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  capons  having  lost  six  and  seven- 
tenths  per  pound  live  weight. 

The  Cochins  were  caponized  at  the  aver- 
age weight  of  4.3  pounds.  The  loss  from 
fasting  and  the  operation  was  10.8  per  cent, 
but  during  the  week  in  which  caponizing 
was  done,the  average  gain  was  1.8  percent. 

While  the  capons  continue  to  demand  so 
much  higher  prices  than  the  average  poul- 
try of  the  same  weights,  it  will  probably  be 
found  more  profitable  to  caponize  surplus 
cockerels  of  the  larger  breeds  after  the  high 
broiler  prices  of  spring  and  early  summer 
have  dropped— especially  where  cheap  food 
is  available. 

With  the  fancier,  of  course,  whose  time  is 
occupied  in  the  production  of  breeding  and 
exhibition  stock,  the  earlier  the  surplus 
chicks  are  disposed  of  tne  better. 

The  labor  in  feeding  capons  is  less  than 
with  young  chicks.  The  cost  of  caponizing 
is  small  where  expert  services  can  be  ob-- 
tained  and  an  expeat  should  be  employed 
where  possible.  The  methods  of  operation 
can  be  learned  from  the  printed  instruc- 
tions accompanying  several  of  the  different 
sets  of  instruments  advertised  and  sold, 
but  any  one  endeavoring  to  teach  himself 
should  operate  on  several  dead  cockerels 
before  attempting  to  operate  on  a  live  one. 

The  largest  breeds  will  be  found  the  most 
piofitable  for  capons, and  it  is  useless  to  ca- 
ponize cockerels  of  the  smaller  breeds. 

Skim  milk  can  be  profitably  fed  to  capons 
and,  if  sweet,  in  large  quantities.  If  sour 
very  little  should  be  fed.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  dishes  from  which  th.3 
milk  is  fed  should  be  cleaned  often  and 
scalded  occasionally. 

A  variety  of  food  should  be  given  to  ca- 
pons as  well  as  to  other  fowls,  and  rations 
somewhat  similar  to  those  fed  in  these  ex- 
periments will  give  good  results. 

The  cost  of  feeding  capons  after  they 
have  nearly  reached  their  full  size  is  ap- 
proximately five  cents  per  day  for  each  100 
pounds  live  weight.  The  advisability  of 
holding  those  of  middle  weight  breeds  af- 
ter reaching  nine  to  ten  pounds  weight,  or 
the  larger  breeds  after  reaching  nine  to  ten 
pounds  weignt  will  depend  upon  the  price 
to  be  obtained. 


Duck  Farming. 

Dr.  Frean  says  that  at  a  week  old  a  flock 
of  Aylesbury  "ducklings  is  an  extremely 
pretty  sight.  Each  bird  is  a  little  ball  of 
yellow,  fluffv  down,  furnished  with  a  bill 
of  delicate  heliotrope  color.  The  young- 
sters are  very  nimble,  and  keep  together  as 
they  run  up  "or  down  or  across  their  lim- 
ited range,  uttering  continually  the  plain- 
tive call  which  falls  upon  the  ear  almost 
like  a  plea  for  protection.  As  age  advances 
the  feathers  turn  white  and  the  bills  grow 
paler.  Great  care  has  to  be  exercised  in 
keeping  the  ducklings  healthy,  and  cleanli- 
ness is  necessarily  a  rir-t  consideration.  It 
will  be  understood  that  the  young  birds 
destined  to  be  killed  as  young  ducks  are 
never  allowed  to  roam  at  large,  nor  do  they 
go  on  the  water,  the  object  being  to  reduce 
the  wear  and  tear  on  the  muscular  tissues 
to  a  minimum,  so  that  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  food  may  be  utilized  in  adding  t  o  the 
weight  of  flesh  upon  the  bird.  As  the 
ducklings  are  not  kept  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, this  somewhat  unnatural  mode  of 
life  can  have  no  ill  effects  of  an  hereditary 
nature.  Such  water  as  the  ducklings  are 
allowed  access  to  is  supplied  to  them  in 
small  troughs  or  shallow  vessels,  and  tbey 
use  it  for  bathing  and  drinking  purposes. 
Where  a  large  number  of  birds  of  the  same 
age  are  kept  together,  it  is  usual,  except 
When  they  come  to  feed,  to  partition  them 
off  into  small  "flocks"  of  about  100  birds 
each.  This  is  easily  done  by  means  of 
planks  about  one  foot  wide,  or  wire  net- 
ting, so  as  to  divide  the  ground  space  into 
a  number  of  rectangul  r  areas.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  preven'  the  birds  from  over- 
crowding, and  possibly  killing  the  weaker 
ones  by  overlying.  As  the  birds  return 
from  feeding  they  are  successively  parti- 
tioned off  as  fas"t  as  a  sufficient  number 
enter  the  shed.  When  the  birds  get  large 
with  advancing  age,  it  is  found  expedient 
to  confine  fewer  in  each  pen— say  two 
dozen  or  so. 


Kerosening  the  Roost. 

The  practice  of  smearing  the  roof  I  with 
kerosene,  to  destroy  lice,  is  not  always  the 
best  plan  .  Have  the  roost  movable",  take 
it  outside. aimoint  every  portion  with  kero- 
sene .and  touch  a  lighted  match  to  it.  This 
is  cleaner  and  more  effectual  than  any 
other  plan.  Before  replacing  the  roost 
wipe  it  wuti  a  rag  that  has  been  clipped  in 
criK'.o  pel  rok'Uin,  Kerosene  is  irn'fal  ,ii£  m 
the  ?('f'MV>.  wmisps  spiVfi. 
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M r.  Van  Doren's  White  Leghorns. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  111., 
is  an  old  breeder,  both  in  experience  and  in 
vears.  He  has  a  reputation  which  cannot 
be  questioned.  In  writing  us  regarding 
bis  birds  be  says:  "  I  took  first  and  second 
at  the  Springfield,  III.,  State  Fair,  in  1894, 
two  of  them  scoring  94%,  and  at  Bloonnng- 
ton,  January,  1895,  my  pullet  scored  94%. 
I  also  have  a  tine  yard  of  Light  Bralnnas 
headed  by  'Bismarck,  No.  3,"  that  scored  so 
high  at  Chicago.  My  breeding  pen  of 
White  Leghorns  scored  as  follows:  Hen, 
92;  pullets,  91%  94^;  %4%  taking  second 
prize  of  pullet  birds  scored  at  Chicago, 
November  1894,  and  hen  93;  pullets,  93>£ ; 
9S}{;  94%,  scored  at  Bloomington,  January 
1895,  mated  with  first  prize  cock  at  State 
fair,  Springfield, 111.,  1894, and  second  prize 
scoring  95,  at  Bloomington,  January  1895." 
Mr.  Van  Doren  breeds  not  only  prize  win- 
ning White  Leghorns  and  Light  Bralnnas, 
but  many  of  the  "big  guns"  buy  their 
Plymouth  Bocks  from  him,  which  they 
use  at  the  shows  for  winning  prizes. 


large  hen  may  consume  less  than  a  small 
one,  but  the  accepted  rule  is  that  the  larger 
an  animal  the  greater  the  first  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  body,  and  this  is  quite  a  sum 
when  the  hen*  do  not  lay.  The  rule  to 
govern  is  to  use  those  hens  that  yield  the 
most  at  the  least  cost,  and  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  food  should  give  results  that 
maybe  expected,  to  seeura  which  there 
should  be  the  greatest  capacity  or  number. 


What  the  Feed  Will  Do. 

The  food  can  only  produce  a  quantity 
equal  to  itself,  and  this  fact  might  he  con- 
sidered as  a  basis  upon  which  to  calculate 
the  profit.  That  is,  instead  of  endeavoring 
to  learn  how  many  eggs  a  hen  may  have 
layed  in  a  year,  the  quest  ion  should  be  how 
many  eggs  can  be  secured  from  a  certain 
propottion  of  food.  The  above  is  intro- 
duced as  a  new  feature,  which  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  being  the  foundation  upon  which 
a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  profit  and 
loss  may  be  derived,  and  which  we 
will  explain. 

It  mat  ters  not  to  the  farmer  wheth- 
er a  bushel  of  corn  is  made  to  do  ser- 
vice in  pioducing  eggs,  with  the  aid 
of  one  or  two  hens,  provided  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  hens  is  not  in- 
creased, as  the  repair  of  waste  ol  the  , 
body,  and  providing  its  warmth,  will 
be  the  first  duty  to  which  food  will 
be  assigned  in  the  animal  economy. 
If  one  has  two  Brahma  hens,  each 
weighing  nine  pounds,  and  three  Leg- 
horn hens,  each  weighing  six  pounds, 
the  weight  of  the  Brahma  hens  will 
exactly  equal  that  of  the  three  Leg- 
horns— eighteen  pounds.  If  the  food 
for  maintenance  is  the  same  for  the 
weight  of  the  fowls  in  both  cases, 
it  is  plain  that  three  Leghorns  should 
not  consume  any  more  food  than  two 
Brahmas,  but  there  will  be  three  eggs 
Irom  the  same  lot  of  hens,  while  two 
eggs  is  being  received  lrom  the  other 
lot.  The  point  then  comes  up  wheth- 
er the  food  does  not  give  the  greatest 
profit  when  fed  to  the  largest  number 
of  hens,  provided  the  hens  are  given 
a  sufficiency  for  all  purposes. 

As  we  stated  above.too  much  atten- 
tion has  been  given  the  work  perform- 
ed by  the  hen  rather  than  to  the  pos- 
sible results  obtained  from  the  food 
when  it  is  pro,  erly  used.  It  takes 
more  food  to  produce  three  eggs  than  it 
does  to  produce  two,  but  the  capacity  to 
produce,  or  rather,  to  convert  the  food  into 
eggs,  can  be  secured  to  the  fullest  extent 
only  by  appropriating  the  food  to  the  great- 
est number  of  individuals  that  can  add  to 
that  capacity.  There  is  also  the  gain  in 
space  with  small  fowls.  Three  Leghorns 
will  occupy  no  more  room  than  two 
Brahmas,  yet  they  will  have  fifty  per  cent 
greater  laying  capacity.  If  the  value  of 
each  breed  is  considered  as  market  fowls 
wc  again  have  the  same  weight  (eighteen 
pounds)  for  the  three  Leghorns  ai.d  the  two 
Brahmas.  the  meat  being  produced  at  the 
same  cost.  This  does  not  matter  so  much, 
but  when  it  comes  to  egirproduction  it  will 
be  found  that,  during  a  whole  year,  the 
difference  of  fifty  percent,  capacity  in  a 
flock,  wiih  the  same  cost  of  the  food  for 
maintenance  of  body,  and  with  the  .  ame 
room  in  the  poultry  house,  will  make  a 
large  difference  in  the  total  profit  in  twelve 
months. 

The  farmer  should  base  all  of  his  esti- 
mates on  the  cost  of  the  food,  and  if  eggs 
are  his  object  he  should  use  the  food  as  so 
much  raw  material  ready  to  be  produced 
into  the  desired  commodity,  and  his  next 
step  should  be  to  have  the  highest  capacity 
of  machinery  to  do  the  work.  Size  of  the 
hens  have  but  little  effect  on  the  number  of 
eggs.  If  a  small  hen  will  eat  less  and  pro- 
duce eggs  from  less  food  than  a  larger  one, 
then  the  small  hen  is  the  one  for  the  far- 
mer, It  may  be  added,  however,  that  size 
doe«  not  Hffewt  ilie  appetite  either,  for  it 


How  Much  Feed  Per  Hen. 
How  much  food  should  a  ben  be  allowed 
so  as  to  give  her  enough  and  yet  not  over- 
feed her?  This  is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer,  although  it  is  frequently  asked. 
Before  attempting  to  give  an  estimate  for  a 
ration  we  will  present  the  following  points, 
which  have  been  given  before,  in  another 
issue.    Paste  this  up  for  reference: 

1.  No  two  bens  are  alike.  One  will  eat 
more  food  than  will  its  companions. 

2.  A  hen  that  is  producing  eggs  requires' 
more  food  than  a  non-layer,  and  yet  the 
non-layers  may  secure  the  larger  share. 

3.  Brahmas  are  larger  than  Leghorns 
and  cat  more  food.  One  Brahma  hen  may 
also  eat  more  than  another  hen  of  the  same 
breed. 

4.  A  hen  may  eat  greedily  to-day  and 
yet  eat  but  little  to-morrow.  Appetites 
differ  and  vary  with  bens  the  same  as  with 
humans. 

o.    A  hen  may  eat  largely  of  grain  one 


10.  Foods  also  vary, and  it  is  not  always 
an  easy  matter  to  procure  t\vu  lots  of  food 
that  are  alike  in  quality,  and  no  two  hens 
will  eat  t he  same  amount  of  food  nor  the 
same  kind  as  readily  as  they  will  other 
foods. 

11.  The  point  is  not  to  overfeed.  This 
is  where  the  most  mistakes  are  made. 
When  a  hen  is  overfed  she  becomes  lazy  and 
sluggish,  is  subject  to  indigestion,  bee  Dies 
too  fat,  and  will  lay  but  few  eggs.  Soft- 
shell  eggs  or  double-yolk  eggs  indicate  that 
the  hens  are  overfed. 

12.  Keep  sharp  grit  before  the  hens. 
Also,  keep  a  cigar  box,  filled  with  ground 
bone  (not  bone  meal),  where  they  can  belp 
themselves.  If  you  want  eggs  reduce  the 
grain  supply  and  give  more  lean  meat  and 
cut  clover  hay,  scalded.  Bran,  middlings, 
milk,  cabbage,  potatoes,  etc.,  or  any  oarii  hj 
of  food,  will  also  be  an  advantage. 


table  fowl,  but  does  not  present  a  yellow 
appearance  when  dressed.  If  buyers  eon  id 
be  educated  to  select  fowls  by  some  other 
rule  than  yellow  skip  and  legs  (hey  would 
receive  poultry  of  a  .superior  qualitj  to 
that  which  is  now  in  greatest,  demand  in 
ma  rket. 


It  Is  Labor,  Not  Chicks. 

His  the  difficulties  met  with  sometimes 
that  confer  benefit.  Eggs  are  high  in  win- 
ter because  they  are  not  plentiful,  yet  some 
a  e  dissatisfied  because  fewer  eggs  are  ob- 
edtain  when  the  winter  comes,  forgetting 
that  they  gain  in  prices  what  they  lose  in 
number  of  eggs.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
hatching  and  raising  of  chicks.  A  great 
many  of  them  die  when  batched  in  cold 
weather,  but  because  they  die  and  great 
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No  Over-production. 

There  are  yet  a  greal  many  problems  to 
solve,  some  of  which  appear  contrary  lo  na- 
tural laws.  Nearly  all  calculations  of  the 
sales  of  produce  arc  based  on  the  law  of 
"supply  and  demand, but  more  frequent  ly 
on  "supply"  alone.  Extraordinary  revo- 
lutions occur  which  arc  more  extraordi- 
nary because  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
their  occurrence.  The  year  of  1893  was  a 
most  remarkable  one  in  prices,  but  1894 
saw  a  change.  This  year  prices  have  gone 
up.  Within  the  past  five  years  thousands 
of  incubators  have  been  put  in  use,  and  I  In- 
cold  storage  process  of  preservation  has  en- 
abled merchants  to  hold  poultry  for 
months,  yet  the  prices  have  been  greater 
than  ever  bcforc.broilers  and  large  chickens 
selling  at  times  for  twenty  cents  a  pound, 
dressed,  even  in  the  summer  months.  The 
high  prices  thus  maintained  are  not  due  to 
a  lack  of  supply  compared  with  former 
years,  for  with  the  incubator  to  aid  the 
hen  in  hatching,  and  ice  to  retain  the  stock 
to  an  indefinite  tun-,  thi  market  should 
have  been  crowded,  and  every  buyer  feast- 
ing on  poultry,  but  those  who  were 
compelled  to  buy  found  that  they 
bad  to  go  down  deeper  in  their 
purses  than  ever  before. 

Some  attempt  at  explanation  may 
be  made  by  stating  that  the  great 
supply  attracts  more  buyers,  and 
adds  them  to  the  list  of  regular  pur- 
chasers. The  populations  of  the 
cities  are  increasing,  and  the  demand 
accordingly,  but  the  main  factor  is 
that  a  greater  number  are  being  ed- 
ucated to  feast  on  choice  poultry. 
The  field  is  still  large,  for  hundreds 
of  persons  never  buy  a  chick  more 
than  two  or  three  times  a  year,  and 
they  may  yet  be  converts  to  poul- 
try as  a  regular  diet.  Whatever  may 
be  the  influence  at  work  in  enhanc- 
ing the  prices  tlie  farmer  may  con- 
gratulate himself  that  if  such  a  thing 
as  over-production  has  been  possible 
w  ith  grain  or  fruit,  it  has  not  yet 
reached  poultry  and  eggs— that  is,  if 
the  prices  quoted  in  the  large  cities 
give  any  indication  of  the  true  con- 
dition of  affairs.  It  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  farmer  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion in  that  direction,  and  to  seek  his 
profits  where  he  knows  there  is  a 
surer  prospect  for  his  efforts. 
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day  and  prefer  some  other  food  the  next 
day. 

6.  A  quart  of  corn  per  day  for  ten  l  ens 
is  the  estimate,  but  if  the  hens  eat  grass» 
worms,  or  other  foods,  the  amount  must 
be  deducted  from  the  grain.  How  can  it 
possibly  be  done  '! 

1.  A  quart  of  corn  per  day  may  be  the 
correct  amount  for  one  flock  of  ten  hens, 
while  another  flock  may  consume  two 
quarts. 

8.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  meas- 
ure out  a  certain  quantity  of  food  as  a  reg- 
ular ration  for  a  flock,  as  the  amount  of 
food  required  can  only  be  known  ajt^rthe 
hens  have  eaten. 

9.  The  best  way  to  feed  is  to  give  about 
one-half  a*  much  as  you  may  suppose  they 
require,  in  the  morning.  Then  scatter  m  il- 
1  ;t  seed  (about  a  tablespoonful)  in  leaves 
or  litter,  so  as  to  make  them  work  by 
scratching.  This  will  keep  them  warm, 
harden  the  flesh,  and  promote  their  appe- 
tites. At  night  give  them  all  that  they  w.  II 
eat.  When  each  hen  has  enough  she  will 
walk  away  from  tin1  food.  When  the  last 
hen  has  finished  her  meal  remove  the  food 
that  is  left  over.  In  other  words,  weigh 
the  food,  give  it  to  the  hens,  and  when  each 
hen  has  eaten,  all  having  left  the  food, 
weigh  that  which  remains.  You  will  then 
know  just  how  much  a  dozen  bens  will  eat 
at  a  meal.  The  next  morning  give  only 
one-half  as  much  as  they  ate,  so  as  to  havo 
them  somewhat  hungry,  and  to  induce 
them  to  acrutvh.  This  is  the  ouly  way  to 
jfcno?<>  how  much  food  to  Klve, 


care  is  necessarv  in  raising  them,  they  are 
scarce,  and  the  consumer  is  often  com- 
pelled to  pay  as  much  as  sixly  cents  a 
pound  for  them.  It  is  the  labor  I  hat  is 
really  sol  1,  and  not  the  chicks.  What  is 
lost  in  one  direction  is  compensated  for  m 
another.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
cannoi'be  ignored,  and  those  who  make  a 
specialty  of  eggs  and  broilers  in  winter 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
smaller  the  supply  the  more  must  be  paid 
to  satisfy  the  demand.  All  of  the  difficul- 
ties met,  then,  are  not  disadvantages.  We 
must  compare  both  sides,  and  a  fair  con- 
sideration may  convince  some  that  they  arc 
not  so  unfortunate  as  they  may  suppose. 


Poultry  for  Market. 

New  York  and  Boston  buyers  show  a 
strong  partiality  for  dark  eggs  and  for 
poultry  with  yellow  skin  and  legs.  The 
yellow  skin  indicates  really  nothing,  and 
in  no  manner  influences  the  quality,  but 
custom  compels  obedience,  and  the  buyers 
must  be  satisfied.  Some  of  the  best  table 
fowls  arc  overlooked  because  of  their  dark 
legs  and  whitish  blue  skin.  The  turkey, 
fortunately,  is  not  compelled  to  have  yel- 
low legs,  or  it  would  not  find  a  place  in 
market.  One  of  the  best  table  fowls,— the 
Langshan, — has  legs  almost  exactly  like 
those  of  the  turkey,  and  is  thin-skinned, 
full  breasted  and  of  excellent  quality,  but 
the  Plymouth  Bock,  Wyandotte  or  Brahma 
on  the  market  stalls  are  always  favorites 
owing  to  their  yellow  skin  and  lejjs.  The 
Houdan,  ».  French,  breed,  |s  an  excelled 


Goslings  in  Cool  Weather. 
When  a  gosling  is  just  hatched  it  is 
naked,  being  covered  with  nothing  but 
down,  which  is  no  protection;  therefore,  it 
is  easily  chilled.  It  may  create  surprise  to 
state  that  goslings  perish  in  water  but  it  is 
true.  It  does  no  barm  if  they  go  to  the 
pond  when  the  weather  is  warm,  but  when 
t  he  weather  is  cool  it  is  not  good  for  them. 
Cntil  they  are  feathered  they  will  thrive  on 
dry  land  better.  After  awhile  they  w  ill  be 
able  to  endure  as  many  hardships  as  their 
parents. 

Beady  Cash  Always. 

Eggs  are  cash  in  market  at  all  seasons, 
and  the  returns  from  the  hens  come  in 
daily.  Willi  a  choice  flock  of  bens  the 
home  market— the  farmer's  table— is  the 
most  important,  for  the  hens  enable  him  to 
have  a  fresh  supply  during  all  seasons. 
We  know  of  a  poultry  man  living  in  the  su- 
burbs of  a  large  city  who  claims  that  his 
hens  not  only  provide  him  with  an  abun- 
dance of  eggs,  with  occasional  poultry,  but 
enable  him  to  purchase  all  the  milk  and 
vegetables  required  for  his  family  of  five 
persons ;  yet  he  goes  to  his  work  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  is  not  at  home 
in  the  evening  until  seven,  his  little  boy  at- 
tending to  feeding  the  flock  and  collecting 
the  eggs  before  and  after  school  hours,  the 
cleaning  of  the  poultry  house  beim:  done 
on  Saturdays  for  a  small  consideration. 
The  neighbors  come  to  the  house  to  buv 
his  fresh  eggs,  paying  cash  for  all  they  re- 
ceive. There  is  no  waiting  for  crops  to 
grow  or  sending  off  to  the  city  markets, 
Dut  everyday  the  bens  give  cash  returns 
and  pay  weJl( 
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Snbucrlption  Trice,  60  cents  per  year  In  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  they  are  re- 
ceived.   No  subscriptions  dated  back. 

A<lverti»in£  Rates,  50  cents  per  Agate  line($7  per 
inch),  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
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month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

f  'orrenpoiidence.  We  invite  correspondence  on 
Hie  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.   Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  nil  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  tht 
Post- Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 

Residence:       >       ■        Ilaninionlon,  If.  J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

To  True  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co. ,  Pa 


This  month  and  next  will  find  broilers 
high.  New  York  and  Boston  will  take  all 
you  can  send. 

Our  paper  lias  been  late  last  month,  and 
this  because  advertisements  came  in  late. 
We  do  not  intend  to  be  late  every  month. 

Mr  George  King,  Seattle,  Wash.,  de- 
sires to  organize  the  breed  rs  in  that  sec- 
ticn.  We  will  give  details  of  his  plan  next 
month. 

Should  you  have  a  question  demanding 
an  early  reply,  write  to  the  editor  at  Ham- 
mont.on,  N.  J.,  enclosing  stamp  or  stamped 
envelope. 

For  51-35  we  send  Farm  Poultry  and  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  one  year,  giving  you 
three  papers  a  month,  the  former  being  a 
semi-monthly. 

Mor.TiMEa's  Sure  Shot  for  lice  is  made 
by  W.  P.  Mortimer,  Pottsville,  Pa.  He 
also  sells  a  special  chick  feed,  and  it  has 
been  ver7  successful. 

We  offer  the  Reliable  Poultry  Journal 
and  Poultry  Keeper,  both  for  75  cents 
per  year.  This  combination  gives  two  good 
papers  for  a  small  sum. 

The  National  Fancier,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  is  50  cents  a  year,  aud  is  published 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Teal.  It  seems  to  be  holding 
up  the  Indiana  line  quite  lively. 

The  Southern  Ohio  Poultry  Association 
has  fixed  upon  January  HLh  to  18th  as  the 
date  of  its  next  show.  Mr.  W.  R.  Dalby, 
Washington  Court  House,  is  the  Secre- 
tary. 


MR.  J.  Henry  Lee,  of  Indianapolis,  the 
celebrated  artist,  has  passed  away  from 
life's  work.  He  had  a  host  of  friends  and 
will  be  missed  from  the  ranks  of  the  poul- 
try fraternity. 

Spongia  tablets  can  be  had  of  Mr.  W. 
W.Hogle,  Evanston,  [11.  Boericne  &  Tapel, 
Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Wiant,  Marion, 
Ohio,  sell  spongia.  It  is  the  homoeopathic 
roup  remedy. 


The  Scioto  Poultry  Association's 
Show  at  Portsmouth, Ohio,in  February.was 
very  successful,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
begin  already  to  make  preparations  for 
uext  year. 

Don't  forget  that  a  weekly  poultry 
paper  is  a  good  thing  to  have.  We  club 
with  the  American  Fancier  and  American 
Stockman,  the  first  published  at  Johns- 
town, N.  Y.,  and  the  second  at  Boston. 

Never  write  us  aud  expect  us  to  publish 
a  letter  signed  "Subscriber,"  or  with 
initials.  We  have  published  such,  but  we 
want  the  name  and  postoflice,  so  as  to 
know  from  whom  a  letter  conies.  Never 
write  for  a  paper  in  pencil,  or  on  both  sides 
of  the  sheet.  Write  your  name  so  that  ice 
nan  read  it— not  your  signature. 


Mr.  C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass., 
reports  that  the  demand  for  his  "O.  K." 
poultry  food,  beef  scraps,  bone,  etc.,  is  very 
large.  Mr.  Bartlett  makes  a  specialty  of 
all  kinds  of  meat  and  foods  for  poultry. 


The  Practical  Da  iryman  and  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  only  75  cents.  Send  to  Chat- 
ham, N.  Y.,  and  gel  a  sample  copy  of  the 
Dairyman.  We  offer  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
Practical  Dairyman  aud  Fancier's  Bedew 
for  $1.10. 

The  "Possum  Creek  Poultry  Club,"  i9 
an  amusing  and  entertaining  book,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  J  W.  Danow,  editor  Fan- 
cier's Beoiew,  Chatham,  N.  Y  ,  at  50  cents. 
If  you  want  to  laugh  and  grow  fat  here  is 
your  opportunity, 

Mr.  Theodore  Hewes  desires  us  to  say 
that  he  is  not  a  politican  in  the  inlerests  of 
the  railroads,  but  admits  that  he  is  a 
politician.  We  cheerfully  correct  the 
statement.  He  is  not  now  connected  with 
railroads  but  hat  been. 


Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth, 
Pa.,  desires  us  to  ask  the  readers  not  to 
send  him  any  moie  order0  for  blood  meal, 
as  the  establishment  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  he  has  been  compelled  to  return 
the  money  to  those  sending. 

Ie  any  reader  will  send  our  editor  two 
stamps  for  postage  and  stationery,  and 
send  name  (or  names)  of  any  person  inter- 
ested in  poultry,  he  will  receive  illustrated 
plans  of  a  hot-water  incubator.  Address, 
P.  H  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  H.  J. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Stellwagen,  St.  Ignaee, 
Mich.,  well  known  to  our  readers,  made 
nearly  $2,000  last  year  on  pure  breeds,  be- 
cause he  paid  good  prices  for  the  best  to  be 
had.  He  is  now  nearly  sold  out,  because 
other  business  takes  his  attention. 


The  Southern  Fancier,  edited  by  one  of 
the  brightest  men  in  the  South,  offers  a 
sample  copy  free  to  all  desiring.  It  is 
published  at  Atlauta,  Ga.,  and  is  a  credit  to 
poultry  journalism.  "We  send  it  and  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  seventy-five  cents. 

When  the  express  companies  say  that 
they  make  no  money  on  double  express 
rates  they  simply  appeal  to  sympathy. 
The  fact  is  that  they  can  carry  birds  for 
one-fourth  the  present  rates,  and  their  div- 
idends show  that  they  are  not  losing  any 
money  if  they  can  see  any  in  sight. 

The  Sprague  Commission  Hou*e,  218 
South  Water  street,  Chicago,  write  us 
that  prices  are  now  well  up  for  broilers, 
and  if  you  have  them  send  on  to  them. 
They  are  the  leading  commission  merchants 
who  handle  poultry  in  that  city,  and  we 
have  never  had  a  complaint  against  them. 

Chicken  thieves  will  have  to  hold  up. 
The  little  arrangement  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Joseph, 
Haddon  Heights,  N.  J.,  gives  the  alarm 
whether  the  thief  goes  in  the  door,  window, 
pulls  off  a  board  or  cuts  a  wire.  He  can- 
not get  around  it.  Anyone  can  get  the 
plans  for  a  small  sum,  from  Mr.  Joseph. 

It  is  probable  that  during  the  warm 
weather  many  of  the  hens  will  lay  double- 
yolk  eggs.  If  so,  it  is  a  sure  indication 
that  you  are  overfeeding  them.  A  healthy 
hen  lays  eggs  of  normal  size,  and  when- 
ever she  varies  the  size  to  produce  some 
monstrosity  her  system  is  overheated  and 
she  is  obstructed  with  fat. 

Get  a  piece  of  cheap,  lean  beef— the 
neck,  liver  or  any  portion  that  sells  for  but 
little— and  cook  it  until  the  meat  is  well 
done  or  cooked  to  pieces.  Thicken  it  with 
middlings  and  ground  oats  and  set  aside  to 
cool.  When  cold,  it  will  be  hard,  and  may 
then  be  sliced  off  as  wanted.  For  laying 
hens,  given  once  a  day,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
egg  foods  that  can  be  prepared. 

The  difference  between  cholera  and  ordi- 
nary bowel  diseases  is  that  great  thirst  is 
present  with  cholera,  aud  the  birds  seldom 
live  over  thirty-six  hours.  There  are 
fewer  cases  of  cholera  than  is  supposed  be- 
cause all  bowel  diseases  are  believed  to  be 
cholera.  A  teaspoouful  of  liquid  carbolic 
acid  in  each  quart  of  the  drinking  water  is 
the  best  remedy,  but  it  is  not  a  sure  cure, 


Some  one  has  undertaken  to  get  out 
Ten-cent  Standards  for  sale.  The  Stand- 
ard is  copyrighted,  and  any  one  attempting 
to  sell  copies  is  liable  to  the  courts.  Of 
course,  anyone  can  get  up  his  Standard 
but  cannot  infringe  on  that  of  the  A.  P.  A. 
While  we  ardently  urge  the  use  of  Ten- 
cent  Standards  we  prefer  to  have  them 
issued  by  the  A.  P.  A. 


Look  out  for  them.  George  W.  Murphy 
&  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  who  make  the  Noxall 
incubator,  have  issued  a  circular  in  which 
they  mention  the  Poultry  Keeper  as 
having  highly  endorsed  them.  We  wish  to 
state  that  the  claim  is  untrue.  We  never 
have  endorsed  them.  They  got  into  our 
columns,  but  owing  to  complaints  against 
them  we  no  longer  desired  to  carry  their 
advertisement  and  took  it  out. 


•In  a  small  yard,  where  the  flock  is  kept 
for  months,  every  square  inch  is  covered 
with  droppings  at  some  time  during  the 
occupancy  of  the  space,  and  the  fowls  can- 
not pick  up  the  small  substance  without 
swallowing  a  portion  of  the  filth.  To 
avoid  this  the  yard  should  be  scraped  over 
with  a  hoe  when  the  ground  is  hard,  or 
spaded  when  the  ground  is  not  frozen. 


The  President  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association  intends  to  rigidly  insist  on  do- 
ing his  duty,  and  will  prosecute  any  person 
who  infringes  on  the  Standard  copyright. 
He  is  in  favor  of  Ten-cent  Standards,  but 
believes  in  getting  them  the  right  way. 
We  do  not  approve  of  violating  the  law  to 
accomplish  an  object.  Let  the  friends  of 
Ten-cent  Standards  turn  out  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A.  and  vote  them  in. 

Keep  your  eggs  on  an  egg  rack,  and  not 
in  boxes  or  baskets,  and  you  can  then  very 
easily  assort  them  when  about  to  ship,  as 
the  color  of  each  egg  and  its  relative  size 
will  be  noticed  at  a  glance.  They  can  also 
be  easily  turned  on  a  rack,  or  the  rack  may 
be  so  constructed  as  to  turn  all  the  eggs  at 
one  operation.  Eggs  keep  better  and 
longer  when  they  are  turned  half  over 
twice  a  week. 


During  the  summer  it  is  not  necessary 
to  use  hay  or  straw  in  the  nests.  The  best 
material  is  a  handful  of  sawdust  in  the 
nest  box,  over  which  is  dusted  a  little  in- 
sect powder.  A  nest  should  be  cool  in 
summer  and  warm  in  winter.  Hay  in  the 
nest  is  uncomfortable  at  this  season.  A 
hen  on  the  nest  should  be  cool,  and  not 
buried  in  hay  and  straw  during  warm 
weather. 


Those  who  desire  to  hatch  chicks  will 
find  it  more  economical  to  set  apart  a 
dozen  hens  and  one  male  instead  of  allow- 
ing a  number  of  males  to  be  with  the  hens 
It  is  unnecessary  to  feed  anything  that  is 
unprofitable.  One  male  can  be  the  sire  of 
over  a  thousand  chicks  in  a  year,  which  is 
much  more  than  a  great  many  persons 
hatch.  Keep  nothing  that  does  not  per- 
form some  service  or  give  a  profit. 


If  Ten-cent  Standards  were  now  used 
every  breeder  could  send  one  to  each  cus- 
tomer, thus  teaching  them  how  to  under- 
stand what  the  breed  should  be.  A  great 
many  will  not  pay  a  dollar  for  a  Standard, 
but  will  pay  ten  cents  for  the  description 
of  each  breed.  It  will  also  bring  iuto  the 
field  more  breeders,  by  stimulating  inter- 
est in  poultry,  and  the  revenue  to  the  A. 
P.  A.  will  double. 


Atlanta,  Pittsburg,  and  Washington 
will  be  the  cities  that  will  scramble  for  the 
next  A.  P.  A.  meeting.  Atlanta  says  come 
on  to  her  exposition,  Pittsburg  says  she  is 
right  in  the  section  where  an  A.  P.  A. 
meeting  has  never  yet  been  held,  and  Wash- 
ington says  she  is  going  to  get  the  Presi- 
dent and  all  the  Congressmen  wild  over  it, 
and  that  visitors  need  uot  be  afraid  of  the 
Congressmen,  as  the  city  has  an  excellent 
police  force. 

-  Fences  for  fowls  are  indispensable. 
Wire  netting  is  considered  the  best,  and  are 
wonderfully  cheap,  Messrs.  Peter  Duryee 
&  Co.,  of  215  Greenwich  street.  New  York 
City,  have  been  fifty  years  in  business,  and 
are  the  largest  shippers  in  this  line,  sending 
their  goods  to  every  St»te  in  the  Union. 


Their  nettings  are  of  the  best  quality,  are 
made  in  New  England,  and  delivered  free 
in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  in  lots  of 
five  rolls.    See  their  ad  elsewhere. 

Our  Kansas  city  letter  on  the  A.  P.  A. 
proceedings  seemed  to  have  stirred  up  all 
the  hornets — just  as  we  expected.  Now 
let  some  one  point  out  where  any  portion 
is  untrue.  Already  one  or  two  parties  are 
trying  to  advertise  themselves  by  making 
a  kind  of  protest,  but  such  individuals  are 
well  known.  If  there  are  any  errors  in  the 
article  they  will  be  corrected,  and  we  do- 
sire  them  mentioned.  We  expected  some 
men  would  "holler." 

The  feeding  of  oyster  shells  simply  sup- 
ply the  birds  with  grit,  but  experiments 
show  that,  under  circumstances  in  which 
no  lime  can  be  procured  in  any  other  man- 
ner, oyster  shells  may  be  utilized  by  the 
hens  to  supply  shells  for  the  eggs.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  feed  shells,  however,  when 
the  fowls  are  supplied  with  varied  food,  as 
the  food  of  poultry  abounds  in  lime  suf- 
ficient for  all  purposes,  and  in  a  more 
available  condition  than  in  the  shape  of 
shells. 

The  good  editor  of  the  Reliable  Poultry 
Journal  seems  to  have  been  "shocked  '  be- 
cause "Observer"  gave  the  details  of  the 
A.  P.  A.  meeting  at  Kansas  City.  We  wish 
to  remind  him  that  "  Observer  "  did  not  go 
outside  of  the  hall  to  get  at  his  facts,  while 
the  editor  mentioned  some  things  which 
should  have  been  left  out.  If  the  editor 
will  state  what  is  not  true  in  the  article, 
"Observer"  will  no  doubt  gladly  correct 
his  statement.  Now,  come  out  and  state 
wherein  the  letter  of  "Observei"  is  incor- 
rect.  Put  your  finger  on  the  place. 

Do  not  be  tempted  to  give  the  hens  solu- 
tions of  copperas,  and  other  mixtures  fre- 
quently recommended,  as  in  many  cases 
summer  diseases  are  due  to  overfeeding, 
and  the  best  remedy  is  to  diet  the  hens  by 
allowing  food  only  sparingly  and  by  pro- 
viding a  complete  change.  If  the  hens 
have  been  feeding  largely  on  grain  with- 
hold grain  altogether  and  substitute 
scalded  clover  for  a  few  days.  When  the 
hens  droop  from  no  apparent  cause  the 
remedy  is  to  treat  them  for  lice,  and  if 
bowel  disease  prevails  it  is  a  sure  sign  of 
overfeeding  and  a  fat  condition. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  know 
how  chicks  sell  at  present,  it  may  be  stated 
that  last  year  May  opened  with  the  follow- 
ing quotations  in  the  New  York  market  : 
Chickens  (broilers)  from  three  to  three  and 
one-half  pounds  per  pair  sold  as  high  as 
forty-five  cents  per  pound,  over  three  and 
a  half  pounds  per  pair  at  thirty-four  cents 
per  pound,  and  roasting  chickens  at 
twenty-eight  cents  per  pound.  Fat  liens 
were  in  demand  also,  as  much  as  fifteen 
cents  per  pound  being  obtained.  Such 
prices  are  equal  to  those  offered  for  the 
best  beefsteaks. 


Fresh  Eggs  for  the  Family. 

Unless  one  is  an  expert  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  buy  eggs  as  fresh  as  those  that  can 
be  produced  at  home  with  a  small  flock. 
Let  any  one  try  the  experiment  of  attempt- 
ing to  procure  a  lot  of  prime,  strictly  fresh 
eggs,  and  it  will  be  found  difficult.  No  one 
can  guarantee  eggs.  The  market  man 
knows  nothing  of  them  other  than  what 
the  parties  from  whom  he  procured  them 
may  claim  ;  and  even  the  farmer,  careful  as 
he  may  be,  will  occasionally  make  mistakes. 
The  value  of  home-produced  eggs  is  greater 
than  the  highest  prices  quoted  in  market. 

Warmth  During  Incubation. 

It  requires  a  certain  temperature  for  a 
period  of  time  sufficient  to  permit  of  the 
growth  of  a  chick,  in  order  that  it  may 
reach  a  stage  which  permits  it  to  break  the 
shell  and  come  out.  If  the  hen  leaves  her 
nest  frequently,  thus  exposing  the  eggs, 
the  period  of  hatching  will  be  extended. 
When  the  eggs  have  been  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  10o  degrees  the  chicks  should 
come  out  on  ths  twentieth  dry,  but  if  the 
eggs  have  uot  received  sufficient  warmth 
the  hatching  may  not  begin  until  the 
twenty-first  day,  and  extend  into  the 
twenty-second  day,  in  which  case  the 
chicks  will  be  weak  and  more  quickly  suc- 
cumb to  exposure  or  irregular  feeding. 
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Plump  Carcasses. 
A  recent  visit  to  a  large  market  showed  a 
difference  of  from  two  to  five  cents  per 
pound  for  fat,  plump,  clean-dressed  fowls, 
over  those  not  so  attractive.  At  only  two 
cents  additional  per  pound  the  difference  in 
value  between  two  five-pound  birds  would 
be  ten  ceuts :  but  by  adding  an  extra 
pound  in  weight,  making  one  bird  six 
pounds,  the  addition  of  increased  weight 
would  also  be  accompanied  by  a  farther  in- 
crease in  the  price.  It  costs  only  five  cents 
in  food  to  add  an  extra  pound,  but  the  gain 
in  profit  is  very  large. 

Mating  for  Young  Stock. 

Do  not  be  frightened  at  a  price  of  two  or 
three  dollars  for  a  pure-1  red  male.  The 
value  added  to  a  flock  of  hens  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  pilre-bred  male  is  nearly 
always  a  hundred  per  cent.  The  mongrel 
is  thus  crowded  out,  and  the  thick  becomes 
more  uniform  The  new  blood  gives  vigor, 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  chicks  will 
be  raised  to  render  service  next  year,  and 
they  will  then  produce  more  eggs  and  meat 
proportionately  than  the  present  flock. 
There  is  nothing  in  which  a  farmer  can 
more  pi  otitably  invest  a  few  dollars  than 
in  pure-bred  males. 


Capons  in  Summer. 
Have  a  place  for  capons,  separate  from 
other  fowls,  and  keep  them  growing.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  feed  them  so  as  to  make 
them  fat,  but  keep  them  in  a  healthy, 
growing  condition.  If  you  have  any  culls 
they  may  be  used  for  practicing  the  art  of 
caponizing.  It  is  best  to  receive  instruc- 
tion from  some  expert;  but  one  can  learn 
by  practicing  first,  with  a  dead  bird  and 
then  with  a  live  one.  Beginners  should  be 
careful  to  avoid  cruelty  or  causing  un- 
necessary pain.  If  a  mistake  is  made,  kill 
the  bird  immediately  and  examine  it  well, 
in  order  to  avoid  further  mistakes. 

Money  in  Hens. 
This  new  book,  by  Michael  K.  Boyer, 
after  a  series  of  delays,  has  at  last  made  its 
appearance.  It  tells  of  the  heavy  layers, 
the  American  class,  crossing  for  eggs,  win- 
ter layers,  houses  and  scratching  pens,  feed- 
ing for  eggs,  pointers,  early-hatched  pul- 
lets and  two-year-old  htns,  market  and 
fancy  poultry  keeping,  preventing  sick- 
ness, simple  remedies  for  fowl  ailments, 
shipping  eggs,  etc  Our  editor  contributes 
an  article  on  lice,  written  especially  for  the 
book.  Full  descriptions  of  large  egg  farms 
are  also  given.  We  send  the  book  by  mail 
for  only  twenty-five  cents. 


The  Next  Kansas  City  Show. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  Lhe  Mid- 
Continental  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Parlor  S,  Midland  Hotel,  on 
January  2d.  1895,  it  was  decided  that  the 
society  would  hold  its  next  show  in  Kansas 
City  Mo.,  beginning  November  27th,  and 
lasting  to  and  including  December  '2d,  1895. 
Their  premium  list  will  be  even  more  than 
that  offered  for  the  1894  show  in  both  cash 
and  specials,  as  they  already  have  sufficient 
funds  on  hand  to  guarantee  offering  a  bet- 
ter prize  list,  and  are  satisfied  that  the. mer- 
chants and  business  men  of  Kansas  City, 
from  the  interest  already  taken  in  the  show 
by  them,  will  offer  better  and  handsomer 
specials  than  given  by  them  last  year. 
Premium  lists  will  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion by  the  1st  of  September.  They  will 
print  an  edition  of  at  leastln,000  copies,  and 
cordially  invite  all  breeders  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  England  and  other  foreign 
countries,  to  bring  their  birds  to  compete, 
as  the  officers  are  satisfied  that  they  will 
gain  a  large  trade  by  doing  so.  The  inter- 
ests in  thoroughbred  poultry  throughout 
the  West  is  increasing  rapidly.  Mr.  F.  M. 
Slutz,  is  secretary,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Fertility  of  Eggs. 
The  fertility  of  eggs  does  not  depend 
upon  keeping  a  male  with  the  hens  all  the 
time.  In  fact,  it  has  been  considered  by 
some  that  the  best  results  are  obtained 
when  the  male  is  permitted  w  ith  the  hens 
for  only  an  hour  or  two  during  the  day,  re- 
moving him  entirely  when  the  time  has  ex- 
pired. A  single  union  will  fertilize  a  large 
number  of  eggs.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated by  experiment.    Instauces  have 


been  recorded  in  which  eggs  hatched  after 
the  male  had  been  dead  for  two  months, 
and  no  other  male  closer  than  a  nine.  We 
have  hatched  chicks  from  eggs  laid  by  hens 
that  had  not  been  with  a  male  for  a  month. 
Of  course  something  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  hens,  and  the  stags  of  pro- 
gress of  the  embryo  eggs,  but  of  the  exact 
requirements  to  insure  fertility  there  is 
yet  much  to  learn.  It  is  well  known,  how- 
ever, that  more  than  one  egg  is  fertilized  if 
the  hen  is  in  laying  condition  ;  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  keeping  a  large  number  of  use- 
less and  unproductive  males  does  not  exist. 
Stronger  and  more  vigorous  chicks  are  ob- 
tained when  the  male  is  not  permitted  to 
remain  with  the  hens  all  the  time. 


Situations  Offered  and  Wanted. 

We  propose  to  publish  this  information 
every  month,  for  the  benefit  of  those  inter- 
ested, as  we  receive  letters  which  cause  us 
too  much  work  to  attend  to. 

Mr.  Geo.  T.  McNeil,  Johnson  City,  Tenn., 
would  invest  a  limited  sum  in  a  poultry 
plant  near  some  large  city  with  a  good  man 
and  work  with  him. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Bunn,  Birdsboro,  Pa.,  has  a 
large  poultry  farm  for  rent.  It  is  complete 
in  nearly  all  respects. 

Mr.  Emil  Tradelius,  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
has  a  broiler  farm,  lfiOO  capacity,  for  sale. 
He  is  about  to  remove  to  Europe. 

Mr.  H.  Herzbarg,  1024  Madison  avenue, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  wants  a  first-class  practi- 
cal poultrynian  of  tl-e  "  improved  order," 
one  who  understands  vegetable  gardening 
preferred. 

"G.  B.  L,"  care  of  Poultry  Keepek, 
desires  a  competent  man,  single,  to  ta'«e 
charge  of  a  small  poultry  farm  near  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Kiegraf,  Church  Hill,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  wants  a  man  with  a  little  capital, 
and  he  will  give  the  right  kind  of  man  half 
the  crops,  stock  and  poultry.  He  has 
eighty-one  acres. 

Mr.  R.  S.  McArthur,  Greenwich,  N.  Y., 
states  that  he  is  an  expert  with  incubators 
and  brooders,  and  experienced  in  every  de- 
partment, and  will  accept  position  on  poul- 
try farm. 

Mr.  John  W.  Phillips,  Powhatan,  Balti- 
more Co.,  Md.,  is  open  for  an  engagement 
with  one  desiring  a  progressive  poultry- 
man,  and  will  accept  position. 

All  of  the  above  offer  to  furnish  good  re- 
ferences. We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
others  desiring  assistants  or  who  are  seek- 
ing positions. 

Some  of  the  Prizes  Won. 
The  following  are  given  as  showing  what 
some  of  our  advertisers  have  done  at  the 
shows : 

Mr.  O.  P.  Phillips,  Amo,  Indiana,  showed 
eleven  Blown  Leghorns  and  eight  White 
Leghorns,  at  Greencastle,  Indiana,  this  sea- 
son, and  won  every  first  prize.  Also  three 
seconds,  three  thirds  and  two  fourths,  mak- 
ing fifteen  ribbons  on  seventeen  birds. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Holman,  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
exhibited  at  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.,  on  Brown 
Leghorns,  and  made  a  clean  sweep,  taking 
every  prize  offered. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Wilson,  Worcester,  N.  Y.,  after 
making  a  clean  sweep  at  the  World's  Fair 
last  year,  exhibited  his  Buff  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Buff  Wyandottes  at  New  York, 
wou  some  ot  the  firsts  and  cleaned  out 
nearly  all  competitors  at  Troy. 

Mr.  St?pha;i  Spencer,  Morris  Plains,  N. 
J.,  was  one  of  the  big  exhibitors  of  Light 
Brahnias  at  New  York. 

Mr.  Miles  A.  Weiant,  Worthington,  Ohio, 
has  just  imported  a  crack  Black  Spanish 
from  England.  Mr  Weiant  exhibited  ten 
Black  Spanish  at  Cleveland,  and  won  first, 
second,  third  and  fourth  on  pullets,  first 
second,  third  and  fourth  on  hens,  first, 
and  second  on  cockerels,  and  first  on  breed- 
ing pen.   They  scored  from  B8J£  to  00. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Greenman.  Triangle,  N.  Y., 
lias  taken  100  premiums  this  year,  at  'Whit- 
ney's Point,  Ithaca,  Bethlehem,  la.,  and 
Trenton,  N.  J.  He  breeds  seventeen  va- 
rieties. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Scbolz,  Erie,  Pa.,  has  won  at 
every  show  on  his  Golden  Wyandottes  that 
he  has  attended,  the  scores  being  high,  and 
winning  not  puly  firsts,  but  ijecouds  and, 
thirds. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Shannon,  Girard,  Kansas,  won 
firsts  and  seconds  at  Parsons,  Kansas,  on 
Plymouth  Rocks,  most  of  the  firsts  on 
White  Leghorns,  nearly  a  clean  sweep  on 
Black  Minorcas,  and  first  on  pen,  cockerel 
and  pullet  of  Silver-spangled  Hamburgs, 
the  scores  being  from  91  to  96. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Hartman,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  won 
first,  second  and  third  on  hen  at  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  with  prizes  on  pen,  pullets,  etc.,  all 
scoring  high.   His  breed  is  Plymouth  Rock. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Gard,  Thayer,  Kansas,  at  the 
Parsons,  Kansas,  show,  last  Jannary,  won 
first  on  pullet,  second  on  hen,  second  on 
breeding  pen  and  third  on  cockerel. 

Mr.  Geo.  II.  Lee.  Exeter,  Neb.,  sent  us 
sample  feathers  from  his  prize  Buff  Leg- 
horns, and  they  were  as  perfect  as  could  be. 
AVe  do  not  see  how  he  could  fail  to  win 
with  them. 

Mr.  Geo.  S.  Barnes,  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
(editbrof  the  Michigan  Pvul'ry  Jou  nal) 
went  with  a  full  string  this  season.  At 
Ionia  he  had  seventeen  that  went  90  to  94)^ 
by  I.  K.  Felch,  and  made  a  clean  sweep  in 
a  class  of  thirty-five.  At  Jackson,  the 
banner  show  of  Michigan,  in  a  class  of  forty 
he  had  twenty-four  that  went  90  to  93X- 

At  the  Baltimore  show  Mr.  E.  E.  Hud- 
son, Kennedy ville,  Md.,  on  Barred  Plym- 
outh Rocks,  third  on  cock,  fourth  on 
hen,  and  second  on  cockerel.  On  Indian 
Games,  first  on  cock,  first,  second,  third  and 
fourth  on  hen,  and  lirst  on  cockerel.  Pul- 
lets, first  and  second.  Golden  Wyandottes, 
second  and  third  on  hen,  second  and  fourth 
on  cockerel,  second  and  fourth  on  pullet 
and  second  on  pen.  On  Brown  Leghorns, 
third  on  hen,  first  on  cockerel,  first,  third 
and  fourth  on  pu  lets.  Also  he  won  Mrs. 
Robert  Garrett's  special  gold  prize  for  best 
Spanish  cockerel,  wou  by  his  Brown  Leg- 
horn cockerel. 

Mrs.  Sue  C.  Seabright,  50  East  Pomfret 
street,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  won  ten  firsts  and  six 
seconds  at  the  Carlisle  show  last  Septem- 
ber. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Kunze,  Garden  Prairie,  111., 
won  first  on  Andalusian  cockerel  and  first 
on  Black  Minorca  cockerel  at  Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Gawne,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  won  on 
Indian  Games  at  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  his  birds 
scoring  from  90  to  93}^. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Johnston,  Boggstown,  Indiana, 
took  his  "  Big  Tom  "  Bronze  turkey  to  the 
silver  cup  show  at  Kokonio,  and  wou  first 
on  pen,  first  on  young  gobbler,  also  numer- 
ous others,  including  for  best  display,  the 
score  of  one  of  the  pu'lets  being  94^. 

Mr.  Augustus  D.  Arnold,  Dillsburg,  Pa., 
won  some  of  the  leading  prizes  at  New 
York.  He  had  one  cock,  six  cockerels  and 
five  pullets  of  Buff  Leghorns  on  exhibition 
and  won  first  on  cock,  first,  second,  fourth 
and  fifth  on  pullets,  etc.  Also  gold  special 
for  largest  and  best  collection,  gold  special 
for  best  Buff  Leghorn  in  the  show,  gold 
special  for  five  best  cockerels  in  the  show, 
gold  special  for  five  best  pullets.  The  best 
cockerel  scored  95  points,  and  was  consid- 
ered by  many  as  being  the  best  Buff  Leg- 
horn cockerel  ever  seen  in  a  show  pen. 

How  Many  Eggs  a  Year. 
How  many  eggs  a  hen  will  lay  in  a  year 
depends  upon  her  breeding,  feed  and  age. 
A  hen  hatched  in  the  fall  is  dwarfed,  and 
loses  all  her  first  winter,  but  if  she  is 
hatched  in  the  spring. she  comes  into  service 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  As  she  begins  on 
the  second  year  she  has  already  lost  one 
year  in  growth,  and  beginning  with  the  first 
egg  at  any  time,  a  record  may  be  kept  from 
the  first  diy  of  her  laying  to  the  end.  As 
there  are  365  days  in  the  year,  a  hen  cannot 
possibly  lay  over  that  number,  supposing 
she  lay  one  a  day.  It  is  preposterous  to 
state  that  a  hen  will  lay  an  egg  every  day 
in  the  year,  for  she  requires  about  100  days 
for  moulting,  which  reduces  the  number  to 
about  2iio.  Usually  she  lays  a  batch  of 
fr  in  twelve  to  twenty  eggs,  and  then 
ceases  for  a  few  days,  or  tries  to  set,  and  be- 
gins on  another  batch.  If  she  Jays,  on  an 
average,  live  days  a  week  she  will  be  doing 
wonderfully  well,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
division  of  205  days  by  seven  m  order  to 
get  at  the  number  of  weeks,  which  are 
about  thirty-six,  and  five  eggs  a  week  will 
make  the  number  180.  Here  (on  paper)  we 
have  180  eggs  from  one  hen  in  a  year,  but 
•veu  after  such  a  calculation  we  must  ac- 


knowledge that  hens  do  not  produce  so 
many.  If  the  hens  in  a  fluck  average  100 
eggs  in  a  year,  they  will  be  doing  as  well  as 
can  be  expected,  still  there  are  instances 
known  in  which  certain  hens  have  laid  as 
many  as  175,  perhaps  more,  but  such  cases 
are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  It  is 
not  expected  that  hens  which  receive  no 
care  will  lay  as  well  as  those  cared  for,  nor 
will  over  fat  hens  do  well,  and  hence  we 
say  tha',  considering  the  many  disadvan- 
tages to  be  encountered,  and  the  mauy  ills 
and  drawbacks  that  stand  in  the  way,  it  is 
sate  to  say  that  100  eggs  are  fully  up  to  the 
average  of  what  is  usually  done  by  an  ordi- 
nary flock. 

Caponizing. 

Mr.  W.  G  Miller,  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  is 
interested  in  caponizing,  and  we  give  reply 
to  him  here  for  the  benefit  of  o.her  reader* 
who  may  be  interested.    Mr.  Mi  ler  wri  es: 

I  wish  to  learn  the  method  of  caponiziii(; 
poultry,  Do  you  publish  any  work  trea  - 
inglhe  same,  or,  if  not,  will  you  kindly 
inform  me  where  I  can  get  full  and  practi 
c  al  instructions  on  the  same  'I  Will  voi> 
also  please  give  me  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  demand  is  increasing  oi 
decreasing  for  capons,  also  as  to  how  prices 
for  them  are  holding  up  ? 

Nearly  evi  ry  month  we  give  a  list  of  five 
cent  books  which  contain  all  that  can  b> 
given  on  the  subjects. 

Our  January,  1887,  and  March,  1892,  are 
special  capon  numbers,  and  are  the  only 
books  published  on  the  subject  that  we 
know  of.  At  least,  we  doubt  if  any  book 
can  equal  them,  and  they  will  cost  but  ten 
cents. 

Capons  are  now  selling  at  twenty-five 
cents  per  pound  in  New  York,  while  roost- 
ers are  selling  at  six  cents.  Capons  taere- 
fore  should  pay  well. 

The  demand  is  increasing,  and  is  greater 
than  the  supply. 

Mr.W.H.  Wigmore,  107  South  Eighth 
street,  Philadelphia,  will  teach  any  of  our 
subscribers  who  will  call  on  him,  Jree  of 
charge.  He  is  the  leadiug  manufacturer  of 
caponizing  instruments. 


Weak  Legs  and  Bottom  Heat. 
Mr.  Jesse  Varley,  Clear  Lake,  Minn.,  has 
his  house  heated  with  pipes  under  the  floor 
and  his  hens  have  weak  legs.   He  did  not 
know  the  cause,  and  writes  us  as  follows: 

What  can  be  the  matter  with  some  of  my 
hens?  They  seem  to  almost  losetherseof 
their  legs,  otherwise  they  seem  perfectly 
healthy. 

I  have  had  them  act  something  like  this 
when  with  the  males,  but  I  have  no  male 
bird  in  this  house.  They  have  a  warm 
house,  warmed  artificially  by  a  stove  pip" 
running  under  the  earth  floor -stove  is  out- 
sidevhe  building— so  that  I  avoid  the  ex- 
sremes  in  temperature  caused  by  too  mv" 
or  two  little  fire  when  the  stove  is  in: 
the  building. 

I  feed  soft  feed  in  the  morning,  of  bran 
and  oats,  with  some  cut  lean  meat  and 
ground  bone.  In  the  evening  cracked  corn 
and  wheat,  one-third  corn  and  two-thirds 
wheat. 

They  seem  to  gradually  grow  weaker  un- 
til unable  to  move,  live  perhaps  four  weeks 
after  being  first  taken.  That  flock  are  all 
pullets,  a  cross  between  White  Leghorn 
and  Light  Brahma.  The  well  ones  are  lay- 
ing.  They  never  go  out  doors — too  cold. 

We  never  knew  of  bottom  heat,  either  in 
a  poultry  house  or  in  brooders,  that  it  did 
not  cause  weak  legs.  The  hen  is  too  low 
down  on  the  floor,  and  her  legs  too  short,  to 
have  the  warmth  come  from  underneath,  as 
it  subjects  her  to  varying  heat,  and  leads  to 
rheumatism,  as  well  as  causing  her  to 
easily  catch  cold  when  she  goes  outside. 

Wyandotte  Crosses. 

For  crossing  on  large  breeds,  with  a  view 
of  retaining  the  size  as  well  as  to  improve 
the  marketable  appearance,  the  Silver 
Wyandotte  male  with  Brahma  or  Cochin 
bens  is  one  of  the  best  that  can  be  made. 
It  is,  perhaps,  better  to  keep  all  breeds 
pure  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  but  there- 
are  sume  fanners  who  have  large  hens, 
probablv crosses  fioin  Brahmas  or  Cochins, 
and  who  wish  to  preserve  the  yellow  legs 
and  skin,  as  well  as  to  have  the  bodies  com- 
pact and  readily  salable  For  that  reason 
the  use  of  the  U  yandotte  male  is  suggested. 
It  is  a  cross  tha'  is  excellent  for  producing 
market  fowls  If  pulleis  foi  next  year's 
laying  are  required  the  use  of  a  Leghorn 
male  will  probably  give  more  satisfactory 
results,  a  though  the  pulleis  from  the 
Wyandotte  cross  will  be  found  not  deficient 
as  "layers  and  mothers.  The  Wyandotte  is 
a  medium  size  fowl,  but  has  golden  yellow 
legs  and  skin,  and  it  is  also  a  very  attrac- 
tive fowl  whi  n  dressed  f  >r  market.  (  n  the 
rauue  ii  is  an  active  forager,  and  keeps  bus- 
ily al  work  seeking  insects  and  oilier  foods. 
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Mr.  P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N.  T.,  lias 
just  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  Indian 
Games  of  Mr.  M.  F.  S tell wagen,  St.  Ignace, 
Mich.,  including;  all  his  prize  winners  tnd 
the  celebrated  ninety-six  point  hen,  which 
has  taken  sever,  first- prizes  and  thiee 
seconds.  Mr.  Webster  considers  t'.iat  these 
birds,  with  his  importations,  give  him  the 
finest  tlock  of  Indian  Games  in  America. 

Poultrymen,be  sure  to  read  the  advertise- 
ment of  "Woodward's  Medicated  Nest  Esrg 
in  another  column  of  this  l-sue.  These 
eggs  are  highly  recommended  for  use  when 
setting  eggi  for  hatching,  and  they  are 
guaranteed  to  keep  chickens  free  from 
vermin. 

Mr.  H.  II.  Snyder,  Elizabethville,  Pa., 
breeds  Plymouth  Rock'',  Buff  Cochins,  and 
White-face  Black  Spanish,  of  the  best 
strains,  and  endeavors  to  keep  them  up  to 
the  Standard. 

Mr.  A.  II.  Kunze,  Garden  Prairie,  111., 
breeds  Blac;  Minorcas,  Black  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  Silver  Wyandottes,  Light  Brah- 
mas,  and  Pe!;in  Ducks,  o£  the  choicest 
strains . 

Oak  Grove  Poultry  Company,  Plattville. 
Wis.,  make  a  specialty  of  Pekin  Ducks,  but 
keep  pure  bred  fowls  of  various  kinds,  of 
the  choicest  and  best  strains  to  be  had. 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  ChaUant,  Fammonton,  N.  J., 
has  Imported  Houdans,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Light 
Brahmas  of  the  best  strains,  and  gives  them 
a  large  space. 

Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Leghorns,  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks— three  good  breeds 
—are  bred  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Austin,  McLean, 
N.  Y. 

All  the  leading  varieties  of  land  and 
•w  ater  fowls  are  bred  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Long, 
New  Midway,  Md.,  and  they  are  all  selected 
to  wis. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Beman,  Port  Dickinson.  N.  Y  , 
breeds  Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Buff  Leghorns,  two  excellent  "non-sitting 
breeds. 

White  Wonders  are  one  of  the  breeds  that 
is  coming  to  the  front.  Headquarters  for 
them  is  a',  the  poultry  farm  of  Mr.  W.  N. 
French,  N.  Haven,  Vermont.  He  originated 
them. 

Homer  City  Poultry  Farm,  Homer  City, 
Pa  ,  breeds  ten  var  eties  of  pure  bred 
fowls,which  are  described  in  their  circular, 
which  is  sent  on  application  to  them. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Van  Dyke,  Marysville,  Pa.,, 
breeds  Buff,  White,  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Black  Minor- 
cas of  choice  kinds. 

Indian  Games.  This  breed  is  bred  on  a 
farm  to  itself  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Richardson, 
Smithsburg,  Md.,  who  makes  them  his 
favorites. 

Messrs.  Glenn  &  Clock,  box  179,  Lexing- 
ton, Mass.,  breeds  two  good  breeds  which 
always  please — White  Leghorns  aud  While 
Plymouth  Rocks. 

Red  Caps,  Buff  and  White  Leghorns, 
Silver  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas,  and 
Black  Minorcas  are  the  breeds  kept  by  Mr. 
J.  D.  Brands,  Warrington,  N.  J. 

Kentucky  Brown  Leghorns  are  the 
specialties  of  Mr.  Wilson  Terry,  Stillwater, 
Ky.,  who  keeps  only  the  one  breed  of 
fowls. 

The  Standard  Poultry  Fai  in,  at  North 
Benu,  Nebraska,  keeps  ten  different 
varieties,  of  selected  breeds,  all  of  which 
are  given  in  their  circular. 

Silver  Wyandottes  are  the  favorites  cf 
Mr.  C.  G.  Winkler,  Erie,  Pa.,  and  he  keeps 
no  other  kind,  giving  the  one  breed  his 
whole  attention. 

Golden  Wyandottes — no  other  breed  kept 
— are  made  a  specialty  by  Mr.  Owen  P. 
Brosius,  Media,  Pa.,  who  aims  to  have 
them  choice. 

Lance  &  Co.,  Washington,  NT.  J.,  make  a 
specialty  of  Buff  Leghorns,  Indian  Games, 
and  Black  Minorcas. 

Brown  Leghorns  only  nre  bred  by  Mr. 
W.  V.  Mc.Gilliard,  Trenton.  N.  J.,  and  he 
has  selected  his  stock  from  the  best  strains. 

The  Home-made  Natural  Hen  Brooder  is 
manufactured  and  sold  by  Mr.  J.  F  Siems, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Send  to  him  for  circu- 
lar. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Stellwagen,  St.  Ignace,  Midi., 
contemplates  retiring  from  ihe  poultry 
business,  although  be  cleared  nearlv  gt'iOJo 
last  year  and  offers,  at  reduced  prices,  his 
prize  Light  Brahmas,  Black  and  White 
Minorcas,  Buff  Leghorns,  and  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Clement,  Saginaw,  Fa„  offers 
Indian  Games,  Black  Minorcas,  and  Barred 
and  White  Plymouth  Locks,  from  the  best 
strains. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Swarthey,  Line  Lexington. 
Pa.,  is  a  ureeder  of  fine  poultry,  of  several 
varieties,  and  invites  correspondence. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Wilson,  Rosemont.  N.  J., 
breeds  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Buff  and 
White  Leghorn,*,  of  choice  aud,  sejccvg(j 


Mr.  D.  L.  Horton,  Jr.,  Huntsburg,  N.  J., 
breeds  Barred  .Plymouth  Rocks  only,  and 
believes  that  they  fill  the  bill  as  a  breed. 

You  can  get  eggs  now  from  any  adver- 
tiser in  this  paper. 

White  Leghorns  and  White  Wyandottes 
are  the  two  breeds  bred  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Burdick,  Somonauk,  Illinois,  and  he  uses 
selected  stock  only. 

English  aud  American  Buff  Cochins, 
Indian  Games.  Black  Langshans,  and  Red 
Caps  are  the  breeds  which  Mr.F.  Sherwood, 
Suffern,  N.  Y.,  believes  the  best  to  be  had. 

Pure  White  Leghorns,  Knapp's  prize 
strain,  are  bred  by  Mr.E.  A.  Joslyn,  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.  VV  e  know  what  the  tlock  is, 
as  Mr.  Joslyn  has  made  the  one  breed  his 
specialty  and  gives  them  free  range. 

Dominique  Leghorns,  also  Black,  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  and  Silver- 
Spangled  Haniburgs,  all  non-sitting  breeds, 
are  offered  bv  Mr.  iS.  A.  Thelander,  River 
Falls,  Wis. 

Mr.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Hilltown,  Pa.,  breeds 
Buff  anil  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  of  choice  strains. 

Black  Minorcas  and  Brown  Leghorns  are 
the  two  selected  breeds  of  Mr.  G.  M. 
Kellty,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Cramer,  Oakville,  Pa.,  makes  a 
specialty  of  Barred  Plymouth  R  cks,  keep- 
ing only  the  one  breed  as  his  specialty. 

Brown  Leghorns  compose  the  breed  kept 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Ball,  Moline,  111.,  they  receiv- 
ing his  attention  in  preference  to  keeping  a 
number  of  breeds. 

Broiler  farm  for  sale  or  rent — ready  for 
work — hot  water  pipesystem,  1500 capacity, 
by  Mr.  E.  Tradelius,  Hammontou,  N.  J.,  as 
he  is  going  to  Europe. 

The  Enterprise  Poultry  Yards,  Annville, 
Pa.,  make  a  specialty  of  five  non-dtting 
breeds — Black  Spanish,  Silver-Spangled 
Haniburgs,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leg- 
horns and  Black  Minorcas.  They  also 
breed  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Mr.  T.  T.  Miller,  Mattituck,  New  York, 
keeps  two  white  breeds,  and  they  are  the 
popular  White  Wyandottes  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  making  them  his  special- 
ties. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Muller,  Truxton,  N.  Y.,  breeds 
Barred  Plymout  h  Rocks  and  While  VV  yan- 
eottes,  and  considers  them  two  of  the  best 
of  all  breeds  for  general  purpose.;. 

A  small  farm  is  what  Mr.  John  W. 
Moore,  of  Holmesburg,  Pa.,  advertises  for. 
Read  his  advertisement. 

Mr.B.  W.  Dalton,  Franklin,  Mass.,  makes 
a  sptcialty  of  two  grand  laying  breeds — 
White  Legln.rns  and  White  Minorcas. 

Mr.  James  Hallenbeck,  Altamont,  New 
York,  breeds  Barred  .Plymouth  Rocks, 
White,  Black,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Buff  Cochins  and  Light  Erahmas,  breeds 
which  are  all  good. 

Mr.  J.  Wright,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  breeds 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Black  Laug- 
thans,  both  breeds  being  his  specialties, and 
are  from  selected  stock. 

All  Buffs— Buff  Wyandottes  and  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks — are  brnd  by  Whitney 
Bros.,  Triangle,  New  York,  from  the  best 
s. rains. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Gluisenkamp  &  Son,  Bat es- 
ville,  Indi  na,  breed  the  White  Leghorns  as 
special  egg-layers,  and  keep  only  the  one 
breed. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Hart  man,  one  of  our  re- 
gularcorrespondents,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  keeps 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  of  prize  win- 
ning strains.  They  are  the  ones  that  he 
says  are  '•  the  best  layers  on  earth." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Stevens.  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  is 
another  brecderof  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
who  does  not  consider  them  behind  any 
breed  for  general  purposes,  and  especially 
for  laying. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Crossman,  Norwalk,  Conn., 
breeds  Buff  Leghorns,  Light  Brahmas, 
Black  Minorcas  and  Houdans.  four  breeds 
that,  ai  c  hard  to  beat,  and  she  has  selected 
stock. 

A  300-egg  copper  tank  incubator  is  offered 
for  sale  by  Mr.  Lewis  Keen,  Kenilworth, 
Pa. 

Black  Plymouth  Rocks  are  bred  by  Mrs. 
James  McCollister,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  as  her 
favorites,  and  she  gives  them  her  special 
care  and  attention,  keeping  but  the  one 
breed. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Shannon,  Girard,  Kansas,  breeds 
Barred  ^  lyniouth  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas, 
V\  bite  Leghorns  and  Buff  Cochins,  and 
from  selected  stock. 

Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  are 
the  two  special  breeds  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Curtis, 
Red  Hook,  on  Hudson,  New  York,  who 
also  aims  to  have  selected  stock. 

The  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Farm, 
Boggstowu,  Indiana,  makes  a  specialty  of 
Bronze  turkeys  of  large  size  and  of  vigor- 
ous birds,  keeping  them  also  up  to  Standard 
requirements. 

Wyandottes — White,  Golden  and  Silver, 
also  Buff  and  Partridge  Cochins.  These 
breeds  ure  bred  as  specialties  by  Mr,  Wm, 
15,  Foley,  MoiTls,  J}], 


Dr.  I.  M.  Witmer,  Conestoga,  Pa.,  breeds 
Buff  Cochins,  Black  Laugshans  aud  Golden 
Wyandottes,  of  the  best  strains. 

Mr.  B.  T.  Pace,  Salem,  Indiana,  makes  a 
specialty  of  Red  Caps.  He  has  been  a 
breeder  for  years,  and  has  been  the  winner 
of  many  prizes  in  his  State. 

Pekin  ducks  are  the  special  breed  of  Mr. 
F.  E.  Batson,  Ionia,  Mich.,  and  he  adver- 
tises them  as  his  favorites. 

Partridge  Cochins.  This  breed  is  the  one 
bred  by  Mr.  John  C.  Stellwagen,  Wayne, 
Mich.,  which  he  makes  his  specialty,  keep- 
ing them  only. 

Fleming's  Bronze  Turkeys  are  the  great 
prize  winners,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Fleming, 
Buckingham,  111.,  has  them  "mammoth." 
He  did  not  exhibit  this  year  but  did  some- 
Thing  better.  He  bought  the  young  torn 
that  won  second  prize  at  Ihe  Mid-continen- 
tal Show,  Kansas  City.  Though  young',  he 
weighed  thirty-two  pounds  ai'd  scored 
ninety-six  and  one  half  points.  He  will  be 
at  the  head  of  Mr.  Fleming's  yards  this 
season. 

Messrs.  Seeley  Bros.,  Lansing.  Mich., 
have  issued  a  neat  circular  descriptive  of 
their  Buff  Wyaudottes,  which  they  breed  as 
a  specialty. 

Mr.  J.C.  Bartlett,  Lancaster,  Wis.,  breeds 
ten  varieties  of  poultry,  and  believes  he 
can  supply  customers  with  as  good  stock  as 
can  be  had  anywhere. 

The  Ohio  brooder  is  manufactured  by 
Mr.  C.  D.  Purvis,  Cardiugtou,  Ohio,  and  he 
recommends  it  as  equal  to  any.  We  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  test  it,  but  Mr. 
Purvis  i>  reliable,  and  no  doubt  it  is  all 
that  he  claims. 

Brown  Leghorns  and  Silver  Spangled 
Haniburgs  are  bread  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Gary, 
Lewis,  Ohio,  who  makes  the  two  breeds  his 
specialties. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Cook.  Poneto,  Indiana,  pins 
his  faith  on  the  Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns 
and  silver  Wyandottes,  which  he  breeds. 

Mr.  A.  Hostetter,  Hanover,  Pa.,  breeds 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Light.  Brahmas — two 
excellent  breeds — and  considers  them  choice 

Brown  Leghorns,  and  nothing  else,  are 
bred  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Holman,  Hammontou, 
N.  J.  He  gives  them  free  range  and  keeps 
no  other  kind. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Merkel,  Fleetwood,  Pa.,  breeds 
only  Black  Minorcas,  as  he  prefers  to  make 
one  breed  his  specialty  and  give  it  his  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  Fred.  B.  Morey,  Lane's  Mills,  Pa., 
makes  pure  bred  fowls  a  pleasure,  and 
keeps  the  best.  He  has  nine  breeds,  of 
selected  varieties. 

English  Red  Caps,  Leghorns  (Howell's 
strain),  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  three 
excellent  breeds,  are  bred  by  Mr.  George  S. 
Messer,  Pomeroy,  Ohio. 

Mr.  G.W.  Wayland,  Roehelle,  Va  .,  breed 
Indian  Games,  Light  Brahmas,  Brown  Leg- 
horns, and  Black  Langshan,  his  stock  being 
from  the  best  strains. 

North  Carolina  shows  up  with  the  Indian 
Games  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Cledester,  Ashviile, 
N.  C. 

White  Wyandottes  are  the  specialties  of 
Mr.  J.  Gilbert,  Medford  Station,  N.Y.,  who 
keeps  the  one  breed  only. 

Messrs.  A.  W.  Gluesenkamp  &  Son, 
Batesville,  Indiana,  breed  White  Leghorns 
only,  and  give  a  year's  subscription  free  to 
each  customer.  TLey  breed  from  the  same 
strains  as  last  year,  which  gave  such  ex- 
cellent satisfaction. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Hellings,  Dover,  Del.,  breeds 
Brown  Leghorns,  Pearl  Guineas,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  White  and  Golden  Wyandottes. 
She  has  taken  prizes  at  the  Delaware  State 
Fair  every  year. 

White  Leghorns  are  bred  by  Mr.  S.  J. 
Bishop,  box  38.  Cheshire,  Ct.  Mr.  Bishop 
is  well  know  to  our  readers,  being  a  con- 
tributor for  years. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Clinton,  140  Washington  street 
Binghamton  N.  Y  ,  breeds  Buff  Cochins 
While  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White  and 
Silver  Wyandottes,  Indian  Games,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas  aud  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks. 

Toulouse  and  Embden  Geese,  Pe'nn 
Ducks,Black  Laugshans,  Indian  Games,  Pit 
Games,  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  are 
the  breeds  of  Mr.  T.  Baroner,  Altoona,Pa. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hallack,  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  makes  a 
specialty  of  Single-comb  While  Leghorns, 
which  he  breeds  pure  and  from  selected 
stock. 

Plymouth  Rocks  of  the  best  strains. 
This  breed  is  the  favorite  of  Mr.  W.  R.  L. 
Cormany,  Rural  Retreat,  Va. 

All  Buffs  -  Buff  Wyandottes,  Buff  Leg- 
horns, and  Buff  Cochins— are  bred  by  Mr. 
L.  F.  Doolittle,  Ouaquaga,  N.  Y.  Also 
White  Wonders,  Silvtr  and  White  Wyan- 
dottes, White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Light  Brahmas,  Silver-spangled  Haniburgs, 
and  Rose  and  Single-combed  White  aud 
Brown  Leghorns. 

Single-comb  Brown  Leghorns  are  bred  by 
Mr.  VV,  Burge,  'thomson,  Carroll  Co.,  111.', 
which  are  the  only  fowls  ou  his  place,  ami 
fvow  Phoiiia  stock, 


Pit  Games,  Black  Laugshans,  and  Pekin 
Ducks  are  bred  by  Mr.  G.  Stoltz,  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y.,  which  he  keeps  up  to  full  require- 
ments. 

Brown  Leghorns,  (single  comb,)  the  one 
breed  only  being  kept,  are  bred  by  Mr. 
Fred.  Gregorious,  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  and  he 
uses  selected  breeding  stocK. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Cramer,  York,  Pa.,  has  pur- 
chased the  Black-breasted  Red  Games  and 
Black  Sumatras  of  Mr.  Fry,  now  deceased, 
the  birds  having  scored  as  high  as  uinty- 
seven. 

Mr.  T.  T.  Hibben,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  has 
issued  a  handsome  circular  of  his  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  White  and  Brown  L  g- 
horns,  which  speaks  well  for  his  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  E.  E.  McCormick,  Perrysville,  Ind., 
breeds  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  exclu- 
sively, and  will  send  a  copy  of  his  catalogue 
to  all  desiring. 

Wild  Mallard  Ducks  (domesticated)  are 
offered  for  sale  by  Mr.  L.  D.Gass,  Danville, 
111.  He  is  the  only  one  who  lias  such,  we 
believe. 

All  Buffs.  Mr.  W.  R.  Teeter,  Dunuior?, 
Pa.,  breeds  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff 
Wyandottes,  and  Buff  Leghorns,  of  the 
best  strains. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Shaw,  Wintluop,  N.  Y.,  makes 
a  specialty  of  Minorcas,  breeding  both  the 
Whites  aud  Blacks. 

Silver  Wyandottes  are  the  favorites  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Lewis.  Lewis,  Ohio,  aud  he  gives 
them  b!2  special  attention. 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  Dyer.  Beloit,  Wis.,  breeds 
While  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  and 
Light  Brahmas,  considering  them  the  best 
of  all  varieties. 

Black-breasted  Red  Games  are  the  par- 
ticular favorites  of  the  Ionia  Poultry  Club, 
Ionia  Mich.,  breeding  them  up  to  the 
Standard  as  closely  as  possible. 

Mr.  Thad.  Barriger.  Elizabeth  town, 
Ind.,  breeds  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black 
Langshaus,  and  Light  Brahmas,  of  selected 
strains. 

Mr.  Edw.  Lapot,  Lakefield,  Minn. .breeds 
Rose-comb  White  Leiihorns  and  Single-comb 
Brown  Leghorns,  and  also  barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks. 

Silver  Wyandottes  only.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Saxe,  Palenville,  N.  Y.,  makes  that  breed 
his  specialty  and  keeps  no  other  kind. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Hibbard,  Frazer,  Pa.,  breeds 
Light  Brahma^.  Buff  Leghorns,  aud  Black 
Minorcas,  and  aims  to  have  thtm  of  the 
best. 

Messrs.  F.  L.  Worthington  &  Son.  Doyles- 
town,  Pa.,  breed  Buff  Leghorns,  Brown 
Leghorns,  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  They  live 
m  the  region  where  fine  pouLry  is  a 
specially  with  many. 

Buff  Leghorns  only  are  the  birds  that 
have  attracted  Mr.  VV  .  E.  Eshelutan,  Sum- 
merville,  Pa.,  and  he  considers  them  enough 
for  any  poultryman. 

Black  Minorcas.  This  breed  is  made  a 
specialty  by  Mr.  VVarne  Smith,  Sunn\'  Side, 
N.  J.,  aud  he  believes  in  them  as  the  best  of 
all  breeds. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Johnson,  Vermillion,  Ohio, 
breeds  Plymouth  Rocks  only,  and  regards 
them  as  the  best  breed  for  general  pur- 
poses. 

Rose-comb  Black  Minorca'  are  bred  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Carter,  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  who 
gives  them  the  whole  of  his  yards,  no  other 
breed  beiug  kept. 

Mr.  Robert  Marbury,  Riverside,  Md., 
breeds  Black  Minorcas  and  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  from  selected  stoc;  and  of 
the  best  quality. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Vandegrift,  Chestertown,  Md., 
makes  a  specialty  of  Brown  Leghorns,  and 
considers  the.n  the  special  egg  layers,  keep- 
ing only  the  one  breed. 


Preventing  the  Preezing  of  AValer. 

There  is  no  way  to  prevent  the  water 
from  freezing  except  to  keep  it  warm  in 
some  manner;  but  how  should  it  be  done? 
The  cheapest  plau  we  have  noticed  is  to  use 
a  large  tin  pan  and  set  a  small  night  lamp 
under  it,  using  but  very  little  flame.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  prevent  waler  from  freez- 
ing, and  very  little  warmth  will  answer 
Care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  safety  of 
the  lamp  so  that  hens  cannot  turn  the  pan 
over  or  disturb  the  lamp.  The  best  method 
we  have  seen  is  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  center 
of  the  poultry  house  and  place  an  inch 
board  one  foot  wide  and  four  feet  long  over 
the  hole,  cutting  an  opening  in  the  board 
just  over  the  hole,  on  which  the  pan  is 
placed,  the  lamp  being  underneath  the  pan. 
The  pan  may  be  fastened  to  the  board  with 
wire:  The  weight  of  the  board  will  pre- 
vent the  hens  from  moving  it.and  the  small 
amount  of  heat  that  escapes  from  the  lamp 
will  assist  in  wanning  the  house.  Two  or 
three  holes  bored  in  the  board  around  the 
pan  will  admit  air  to  the  lamp.  The  oil  re- 
.vpliiele  should  hold  at  least  a  quart. 
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The  Prize  Plymouth  Rock  at  New 
York. 

As  will  be  noticed  in  our  report  of  the 
New  York  Show,  last  month,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Hawkins,  Lancaster,  Mass.,  won  in  all  the 
varieties  in  w  hich  he  exhibited.  He  kept 
away  from  the  shows  for  two  years  to  give 
his  customers  a  chance,  but  this  season  he 
showed  at  New  York,  winning  in  the  best 
company  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  His 
specialties  are  White  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  White  and  Silver  Wyaudottcs. 


Crude  Oil  and  Lice. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Oestergard,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
recommends  something  that  he  has  tri  d 
for  lice,  and  knows  that  it  will  do  the 
work.  We  give  his  letter  in  full,  which 
contains  some  very  valuable  hints.  He 
says: 

I  often  sco  articles  in  the  Poultry 
KEEPER  that  appear  meritorious  on  the 
surface,  but  which  nevertheless  are  not 
sound.  One  of  the  latest  is  by  some  one  who 


as  tbe  grease  is  melted,  as  it  is  dangerous 
to  pour  in  the  kerosene  when  hot.  Apply 
with  a  paint  brush  or  woolen  rag.  Ii  will 
beat  any  of  the  recommended  enchanto  I 
woods  you  ever  heard  of,  but  best  of  all  it 
will  beat  the  mites  and  in  a  way  that  to 
them  is  past  finding  out. 

We  presume  the  '-crude  oil"  referred  to 
is  crude  petroleum.  Kerosene  will  kill 
lice,  and  so  will  gasoline,  butwe  haveoften 
suggested  crude  petroleum.  It  does  not 
injure  the  feet  of  fowls,  and  is  just  as  effi- 
cacious as  kerosene  and  can  be  bought  very 
cheap  by  tbe  barrel. 


Mr.  Knapp's  fowls  were  sick,  and  the 
symptoms  as  given  is  true,  I  do  not  doubt, 
but  those  symptoms  are  such  as  we  find  in 
common  in  many  diseases  of  poultry,  and 
are  not  those  of  lead  poisoning,  either  acute 
or  chronic. 

And  my  advice,  from  a  long  personal  ex- 
peri  'Hit,  is  to  give  broken  glass  to  fowls, 
as  no  sharper  or  better  grit  can  be  found. 

We  endorse  every  word  of  the  above.  We 
have  fed  glass  by  tbe  bushel,  and  for  years, 
to  all  breeds  of  poultry,  and  they  relish  it 
highly.  No  use  wast  ing  glass  ware  that  is 
broken.   Pound  it  and  give  it  to  your  hens. 


Glass  for  Poultry 

Dr.  G.  A.Davis,  of  Peculiar,  Mo.,  sends 
us  the  following  in  relation  to  the  feeding 
of  glass  to  poultry,  and  bis  letter  will  be 
found  very  interesting.   Dr.  Davis  say?: 

I  read  the  suggestion  in  tbe  October  issue 
of  the  Poultry  KEEPER  to  give  pounded 
glass  to  poultry  as  gril,  and  did  not  "smile," 
as  it  has  been  mi/  custom  for  years  to  feed 


Why  They  Don't  Lay. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Rhorer,  Bloomington,  Indiana 
gives  his  mode  of  management  below,  and 
desires  to  know  why  his  bens  do  not  lay. 
His  letter  was  written  in  January,  lie 
says : 

1  have  four  pens  :  Pen  No.  l,Langshans ; 
No.  2.  Plymouth  Rocks;  No.  3,  Brown  Leg 
horns;  No.  1,  Plymouth  Hecks.    Part  of 


enthusiastically  recommends  to  use  gaso- 
line on  the  roost  in  place  of  kerosene,  rec- 
ommending it,  perhaps,  because  of  its 
cleanliness,  as  it  all  evaporates  in  a  few 
minutes.  This  looks,  or  rather  sounds, 
good,  but  the  trouble  lies  in  this,  that  it  is 
not  something  that  will  leave  no  trace  of  its 
application  a  few  minutes  after  it  lias  been 
applied,  but  rather  something  that  will 
sink  into  the  wood  and  last  forever,  that  is 
wanted.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes  I  first 
used  kerosene  for  mites  on  the  roost.  I 
usee!  several  applications,  and  in  close  suc- 
cession, but  still  I  found  that  the  ever- 
Uts  lings  would  reappear  in  four  or  live 
days,  so  I  resolve  to  play  a  trick  on  them 
that  they  should  remember.  I  got  some 
very  thick  crude  oil  (of  which  we  have 
plenty  here),  and  rubbed  it  on  the  roosts 
thoroughly  with  ray  hands,  and  also  on 
every  place  where  the  roosts  touched  the 
walls.  I  took  pains  that  it  was  well  done  so 
the  roosts  were  dripping.  This  was  done 
about  four  months  ago,  and  only  once,  and 
I  have  not  seen  a  mite  since.  I  haveoften 
seen  certain  woods  recommended  as  lice 
proof,  hut,  ye  poultry  raisers,  I  advise  you 
all  to  get  crude  oil.  If  you  can't  get  it 
handily  make  an  ointment  of  two  pounds 
of  lard  or  grease  (it  need  not  be  sweet  and 
clean),  one  pint  of  kerosene.  n.nd  one  quarter 
pint  of  cttrliolio  sold;  iu«lt  th"  grease  ami 
15(1(1  | lit1  (.MiiMUJi  Hh<(  l':tl  |io|[i  'I    j  II 


glass  to  my  fowls;  in  fact.  I  give  no  other 
grit  during  the  winter.  Being  a  druggist, 
I  have  an  unlimited  quantity  of  broken 
gla^s,  which  I  break  fine  in  a  mortar,  ana 
keep  it  constantly  before  my  birds,  and  a 
finer,  healthier  flock  of  fowls  cannot  be 
found,  and  tin-  way  they  lay  eggs  is  a  won- 
der to  the  entire  neighb  irbood. 

But  I  was  surprised  and  did  "smile"  at 
Mr.  Knapi-'s  criticism  of  that  advice.  Mr. 
Knapp  is  certainly  in  error  in  regard  to  all 
glass  containing  lead.  Window  glass  is  a 
silicate  of  soda  and  lime.  Plate  glass,  such 
as  is  used  for  mirrors,  crown  glass,  and 
that  beautiful  glass  known  as  the  Bohe- 
mian, arc  all  silicates  of  potash  and  lime, 
in  varying  propoitions,  and  they  contain  no 
lead. 

Crystal,  or  flint  glass,  such  as  is  used  for 
cut  glass  ware,  and  the  better  quality  of 
table  ware,  and  that  used  for  optical  pur- 
poses, is  a  silicate  of  potash  and  lead.  This 
form  of  glass  is  soft,  and  easily  cut  and 
polished,  the  lead  greatly  increasing  its 
brilliancy.  I  would  refer  Mr.  Knapp  to 
works  on  chemistry,  such  as  Sillunan, 
Powne,  Alfield,  etc.,  or  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  for  information  upon  the  com- 
position of  glass. 

The  late  Prof.  Dunglison  (anjl  no  higher 
authority  can  be  fount!)  says,  "Powdered 
tiluss  has  been  regarded,  hut  erroneously,  as 
H  }i0!,tmi   1'  ^.''l*  (inly..;iu'cl|iiiiieu||v  "  'I'lpti 


them  in  pens  1  2  and  3  are  yearling  hens, 
the  rest  are  early  batched  pullets — u(>  in 
all — eight  hens  and  one  eook  in  a  pen.  The 
building  is  48  by  8  feet,  divided  into  four 
equal  parts,  with  yards  12  by  100  feet.  They 
have  plenty  of  grit,  lime,  charcoal,  etc. 
For  morning  feed  I  give,  as  near  as  I  can. 
equal  parts  of  ground  oats,cornand  wheat; 
also  bran,  mixed  with  one  part  boiled  po- 
tatoes, I  stir  this  in  skimmed  milk, 
wanned.  Of  this  food  1  give  one  pint  to  a 
pen.  At  noon  I  give  a  small  handful  of 
wheat  or  oats,  scattered  in  litter  for  them 
to  scratch  for,  and  they  work  like  good  fel- 
lows. At  night  1  give  wheat  or  oats,  one 
pint,  sometimes  corn  instead  on  cold 
nights.  Twice  a  week  I  give,  for  morning 
feed,  a  rabbit  chopped  up  fine,  mixed  in  a 
little" bran.  Two  or  three  times  a  week  I 
give  them  some  kind  of  green  food,  such  as 
cabbage,  turnips  and  celery  chopped  up 
line. 

Their  quarters  are  warm  and  tight,  with 
plenty  of  light.  If  the  weather  is  cold  and 
bad  I  keep  them  shut  up.  If  the  day  is 
nice  I  open  the  doors  and  let.  them  go  out 
or  in  as  they  please,  The  past  month  I  got 
from  two  to  four  eggs  per  day.  I  can't 
see  why  more  of  them  don't  lay.  They 
look  healthy,  combs  red,  etc.  Now  if  you 
<-au  jfive  me  any  light  on  the  subject  it  will 
bo  a  gr(f«t  fftver.  I  read  the  popltky 

Jvkbpbm  flrtn  ?f  i»U  amA  tottr n  It  by  liwt, 


It  is  well  known  that  w  inter  is  not  the 
natural  period  for  laying,  and  a  "cold 
snap,"  or  cold  draught  in  the  hen  house, 
may  put  an  end  to  laying.  It  may  be,  also, 
tbat  the  hens  laved  briskly  until  cold 
weather  began,  and  are  taking  a  rest,  de- 
termining to  make  gootl  the  loss  of  time  in 
the  spring.  As  we  can  judge  from  the 
above  his  treatment  seems  to  in-  correct, 
yet  we  surmise  that  tin  y  may  be  a  trifle 
overfed  and  perhaps  do  not  work  as  hard  as 
they  sbould. 

A  Table  of  Egg  Laying. 

A  subscriber  at  Havvarden,  Iowa,  sends 
as  a  table  of  the  number  of  eggs  each  breed 
should  lav  and  asks  us  to  correct  it.  The 
following  are  his  figures: 

Light  Brahma  130  eggs. 

Dark  Brahma  Kit)  " 

Cochin  iso  " 

Plymouth  Hocks  150  " 

Black  Spanish  110  " 

Leghorns  160  " 

Ham  burgs  150  " 

Polish...  125  " 

Dominique  135  " 

Games  130  " 

Bantams  90  " 

Now,  the  trouble  is  that  fixing  tbe  num- 
ber of  eggs  a  breed  will  lay  in  a  year  is  not 
possible.  A  flock  of  Light  Brahmas  kept 
by  Brown  may  lay  more  eggs  than  a  flock 
kept  by  Jones,  and  Leghorns  belonging  to 
Smith  may  lay  more  eggs  than  Jones'  Light 
Brahmas  while  Brown's  Light  Brahmas 
may  lay  more  eggs  than  Smith's  Leghorns. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  not  ten  eggs 
difference  in  a  year  between  the  best  breed 
and  the  lowest  that  may  be  selected. 

If  we  should  say  thai  tie-  Leghorns  were 
the  best  layers  those  who  keep  other  breeds 
would  immediately  claim  that  we  were 
wrong. 

Again,  sometimes  cne  hen  may  lay  150 
eggs  in  a  year,  but  it  is  a  ijoodfloek  that 
will  lay  120  eggs  a  year  on  an  average  for 
each  hen.  The  Bantams  are  not  classed 
among  the  regular  layers. 

We  can  safely  lix  upon  100  eggs  a  year  as 
the  average  per  lieu,  for  a  large  flock,  and 
which  breed  will  lay  the  most  is  unknown, 
as  the  difference,  if  any,  is  so  close.  We 
cannot  select  the  highest  number  even  if 
compelled.  It  cannot  be  done.  If  we 
should  attempt  to  correct  the  above  list 
we  could  only  uuess  at  it— the  figures 
would  not  be  reliable. 


Cement  Floor  and  Roup. 

Cement  floors  are  the  best  because  they 
keep  the  rats  from  gctling  in,  hut  they  are 
cold  unless  kept  covered  with  litter.  Mrs. 
Wm.  Ohl,  Meander,  Ohio,  desires  to  know 
if  a  cement  floor  will  cause  roup,  and 
writes: 

Will  a  cement  floor  in  a  poultry  house 
cause  roup  ?    <  >ur  house  is  matched  siding, 

battened,  with  shingle  roof,  tight  cornice 
and  no  ventilation.  The  floor  seems  cold. 
We  keep  straw  on  the  floor.  Since  the  se- 
vere cold  storm  our  chickens  all  have  roup. 
Have  ;  ixty  in  a  house  10x24  feel,  divided  in 
two  rooms.  The  house  is  not  lined,  but  it 
seems  as  though  there  could  be  no  draught. 
Kept  fowls  shut  in. 

We  do  not  think  the  cement  floor  caused 
tin'  roil)),  if  it  was  covered,  but  more  prob- 
ably there  may  have  been  a  draught  from 
t  he  walls,  or  some  hen  in  the  flock,' more 
subject  to  disease  than  others,  may  have 
taken  the  roup  and  given  it  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Hock.  Keep  lump  lime  in 
I  In-  corners,  and  scatter  line  air-slacked 
lime  freely  over  the  floor. 


Scaly  Legs  and  Sore  Feet. 

Scaly  leg  is  contagious.  It  is  due  to 
the  work  of  a  minute  parasite.  Sore  feet 
are  due  to  many  causes.  .Mr.  R.  B.  Haber- 
shaw,  Savannah,  Ga.,  states  the  ease  with 

his  birds: 

"Some  of  my  hens  have  large  scales  on 
the  legs  and  corns  on  their  feet,  which 
seem  to  be  very   tender.     .My   rousts  are  on 

a  level,  two  feet  high.  When  I  turn  them 
out  they  jump  from  roost  to  roost  until 
they  reach  the  roost,  nearest  the  door. 
They  are  heavy  Plymouth  Rock  hens.  I 
lowered  the  roosts  to  withm  one  foot  of  the 
floor." 

High  roosts  will  always  cause  corns  and 
tender  feet.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  re- 
move the  roost  s  a  II  Ogel  In t  lor  a   nth  or 

two  and  put  straw  on  the  floor  for  ihem  to 
use  at  night  The  scabby  (or  scaly)  legs 
can  be  cured  by  lirst  washing  the  legs  clean 
with  strom' snap  suds,  and  then  aniiointing 
twice  a  week  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
sulphur  and  lard.  It  will  disappear  gradu- 
ally, and  a  cure  will  take  place  in  about 
Mj  WHS. 
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Pure  Breeds  Best. 

J.  R.  MEREDITH,  NORTH  AURORA,  ILL. 

Our  first  year  in  the  poultry  industry 
began  March  lVth,  1894.  On  February  22d, 
1894,  we  bad  received  a  trio  of  White  Plym- 
outh Rocks,  which  cost  us,  at  our  yards, 
§8.00.  My  neighbors  said  we  were  foolish 
to  pay  so  much  for  such  birds  ;  I  let  them 
talk  and  think  while  I  went  to  work.  The 
hens  began  to  lay  just  one  week  after  ar- 
riving. First  day  one  and  then  the  next 
day  the  other;  this  was  kept  up  for  one 
week,  then  one  hen  began  to  lay  every  day, 
the  other  one  the  same  one  day  later.  The 
first  hen  laid  forty-one  eggs  in  forty-five 
days,  then  went  broody.  I  broke  her  up 
within  twelve  days.  She  was  at  work 
again  and  this  time  laid  thirteen  eggs.  The 
next  morning  I  found  her  dead  in  the 
house ;  the  other  hen  was  once  more  broody 
and  did  not  lay  so  well.  She  walked  out 
of  her  summer  coat,  then  all  at  once  a  cold 
wave  came  and  called  her  to  "depart  from 
life."'  The  cockerel  got  into  a  "  scrap  "  and 
got  "knocked  out."  Now  for  the  result: 
First  sold  one  sitting  of  thirten  eggs  for 
$1  25;  one  trio,  §6.00;' one  trio,  $7.00;  §6.00 
for  culls  sold  to  butcher  for  market  chick- 
ens; total  income  from  trio,  §20.25. 

We  have  now  added  to  our  yards  the  two 
pens  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  this  gives 
us  two  pens  each  of  Barred  and  White 
Rocks;  also  one  pen  of  Hamburgs,  one  pen 
of  Polish  and  one  trio  Brown  Leghorns. 
(Should  our  seven  pens  of  birds  do  as  well 
m  proportion  this  year,  1895,  we  may  be 
heard  from  again.  We  have  a  large 
brooder  house,  made  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
with  south  front,  glass  roof  in  full,  which 
we  are  filling  up  with  young  chicks.  We 
have  100  in  at  a  time  with  incubator  set 
with  246  eggs,  to  hatch  March  16th.  Should 
our  undertaking  with  greenhouse  brooder 
prove  to  be  a  success  we  will  let  the  editor 
know  of  the  same,  who  will  probably  pub- 
lish it  for  the  benefit  of  the  poultry  frater- 
nity. 

What  it  Costs. 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 

What  it  costs:  "Five  hundred  hens  will 
cost  §250  to  beain  with,  and  the  houses  and 
yards  will  cost  another  §250."  I  hope  no 
one  will  take  your  figures  and  "begin  with" 
buying  five  hundred  hens.  Poultry  netting- 
is  cheap  now,  and  §250  will  just  pay  for 
enough  to  yard  five  hundred  hens.  The 
posts  and  erectiug,with  the  necessary  gates, 
will  cost  "another  §^50."  The  buildings  and 
appliances  will  cost,  at  a  low  estimate, 
§2,000.  A  man  starting  in  to  make  five 
huudred  hens  pay  must  have  a  cash  capital 
of  $5,000,  and  know  something  of  the  busi- 
ness. It  takes  time  to  make  a  reputation 
and  get  customers  who  will  pay  a  fair  price 
for  poultry  products.  Every  man  who 
continues  to  sell  good  and  wholesome  eggs 
at  eighteen  cents  a  dozen  will  lose  his 
capital. 

I  learned  from  the  Poultry  Keeper 
how  to  make  a  hen's  nest  by  mounting  a 
suitable  box  on  legs,  with  an  entrance  in 
one  end.  They  are  portable,  high  and  dry, 
admit  only  one  at  a  time,  no  scratching  in 
tlie  nest,  easily  fumigated,  and  no  chance 
for  hens  to  eat  their  eges.  I  arrange  mine 
with  a  sliding  door,  which  I  find  very  con- 
venient in  moving  a  sitting  hen  from  one 
pen  to  another.  This  item  alone  is  worth 
my  whole  eleven  years'  subscription. 

That  cheese  box  coop  joke !  A.  man  has 
only  to  utter  one  little  seven  by  nine  think 
to  show  him  the  impossibility  of  "cutting 
out  each  alternate  strip" in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. I  don't  believe  the  invention  orig- 
inated with  the  Poultry  Keeper.  You 
must  have  copied  it  from  Puck,  forgetting 
to  give  credit. 

Cutting  Up  Green  Bones. 

J.  C.  OSTERGOOD,  LOS   ANGELES,  CALA. 

In  a  late  issue  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
some  one  made  the  statement  that  a  sharp 
axe  and  a  block  of  wood  beats  any  bone 
cutting  machine  he  ever  saw.  I  do  not 
want  to  say  anything  to  the  contrary,  but 
if  anyone  in  my  neighborhood  is  tired  of 
his  bone  cutter,  I  will  exchange  for  my  axe 
and  hard  wood  block.  After  I  read  the 
above  statement  I  quietly  wondered  how 
many  fingers  it  would  cause  to  be  short- 
ened, and  am  still  wondering.  My  atten- 
tion was  further  drawn  to  the  matter  by  an 
inquiry  in  last  month's  Poultry  Keeper 
asking  how  to  prevent  bones  from  Hying 
when  cut  with  an  axe.  Our  always  oblig- 
ing editor  finds  the  only  solution  to  be, 
"  liny  a  bone  cutter."  While  this  advice  is 
doubtless  a  good  one,  it  does  not  satisfy  the 
ones  who  are  without  the  necessary  means 
to  buy  one  and  are  thus  left  to  struggle 
along  with  the  axe  and  hard  wood  block 
and  flying  bones.  For  t  he  benefit  of  those 
it  is  that  I  write  this  article,  and  I  will  <cil 
you  how  I  do.  I  get  butcher's  trimmings 
almost  every  day  ;  to  chop  these  fine  I  use 
a  hand  axe  and  block,  and  four  grain  sacks 
that  have  been  open  and  sewed  together. 
One  side  of  this  cloth  I  fix  closely  against 
the  side  of  a  wall,  and  when  proper  care  is 
taken  not  one  per  cent,  will  land  outside  of 
this  cloth.  This  is  one  point,  but  the  bones 
and  meat  must  be  chopped  very  fine  or  the 
chicks  cannot  swallow  it  and  then  all  your 
trouble  is  lost.  How  to  do  this  properly 
and  in  the  shortest  time,  is  important  to 
know.  Have  your  axe  very  sharp,  and  for 
a  beef's  rib  split  it  from  the  bone  upward 
three  or  tour  inches,  then  with  keen  strokes 
cut  as  fine  as  possible;  continue  this  split- 
ting and  cutting  to  a  finish.  When  the  bone 
gets  too  short  to  hold  with  the  baud  eiy. 


ploy  a  wooden  paddle  or  a  piece  of  shingle 
and  pound  the  joint  end  of  the  rib  before 
cutting.  Soft  bone,  such  as  hack  bone,  cut 
in  as  thin  slices  as  possible,  then  hack 
them  without  cutting  through,  (on  both 
sides) ;  now  pound  them  as  fine  as  you  de- 
sire, and  lastly  cut  fine.  Veal  ribs  can  be 
pounded  this  way  and  cut  fine,  as  can  al- 
most any  kind  of  hogs  bones ;  large  beef 
bones,  such  as  knuckles  and  other  thick 
bones  contain  a  large  amount  of  egg  food 
aside  of  the  lime  for  shell.  These  can  be 
handled  easiest  by  cutting  into  halves. 
Having  reduced  them  now  with  one  Hat 
surface,  they  are  easily  reduced  to  slices 
and  these  yield  readily  to  pounding  and 
cutting.  The  best  bone" for  sheil  as  well  as 
for  grit  is  sheep  bones,  fore  or  aft;  the  way 
I  handle  them  is  to  split  them  lengthwise 
and  get  the  marrow  out,  so  it  will  not  spat- 
ter. The  sinews  and  joints  must  be  split, 
pounded  and  cut.  To  prevent  the  bones 
from  flying  from  under  the  bald  of  the 
band  axe,  it  should  be  of  the  kind  that  car- 
penters use  for  shingling,  grooved.  Keep 
your  axe  sharp,  strike  sharp  blows,  and  do 
not  forget  the  paddle  to  bold  small  pieces 
in  place,  and  above  all,  chop  fine.  A  hen 
may  be  able  to  swallow  a  bis  piece  of  bone, 
Dut  she  is  not  fool  enough  to  fill  her  craw 
full  of  bone  that  must  remain  there  for 
days.  She  would  starve  to  death,  having 
room  for  nothing  else.  Remember  the 
bones  will  cost  you  nothing  and  it  is  about 
half  of  the  cost  of  a  ben's  food,  besides  it 
will  increase  the  egg  production  at  least 
fifty  per  cent ,  so  pound  and  cut  away,  but 
if  you  have  over  two  dozen  hens,  get  a  bone 
cutter  when  able,  as  the  labor  of  cutting 
with  an  axe  is  at  best  verv  considerable. 


Selecting  Fowls  for  Eggs  and  Market- 
To  make  poultry  profitable  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  those  breeds  which  lay  the 
greater  number  of  eggs  during  a  single  year 
do  not  produce  the  best  chicks  for  market, 
says  American  Stocklceeper.  Such  fowls, 
though  not  deficient  in  quality,  lack  in  size 
and  hardiness.  For  egg  production,  the 
Leghorn,  Black  Spanish,  Hamburgs,  Hou- 
dans  and  Polish  being  non-sitters,  lose  no 
time  sitting,  but  require  the  same  period 
for  moulting  as  other  breeds,  and  are  not 
always  to  be  relied  upon  for  laying  in  win- 
ter unless  under  very  favorable  conditions. 

The  Leghorns  and  Hamburgs  mature 
early  and  begin  laying  when  about  five 
mouths  old.  Pullets  of  these  breeds,  when 
hatched  as  early  as  March,  come  into  ser- 
vice by  September  and,  as  a  rule,  pullets 
which  commence  laying  early  in  autumn 
usually  continue  to  do  so  through  the  win- 
ter. 

The  Houdans  are  larger  than  the  Leg- 
horus  but  are  best  for  early  laying,  though 
when  crossed  on  Cochins  and  Brahmas  they 
produce  pullets  that  equal  any  breed,  not 
only  as  layers,  mothers  and  in  size,  but 
market  also. 

Polish  are  too  tender,  when  young,  for 
farm  fowls,  but  produce  eggs  abundantly 
when  fully  matured. 

When  eggs  are  chiefly  desired  a  different 
selection  of  certain  breeds  must  be  made 
than  when  raising  fowls  for  sale  in  the  mar- 
ket, whether  as  adults  or  chicks.  It  is 
always  best  to  endeavor  to  combine  egg 
production  with  quick  growth  and  weight 
of  carcass  and  the  cross  mentioned  between 
the  Houdans  and  the  larger  breeds  is  a  good 
one;  but  such  fowls  are  crested  and  there- 
fore subject  to  roup  in  wet  seasons,  while 
the  color  of  the  legs  is  not  a  bright,  clear 
yellow. 

The  Plymouth  Rock  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  for  market,  possessing  yellow  skin 
and  legs,  but  this  breed  requires  time  for 
maturing  as  do  the  Brahmas  and  Cochins, 
which  brings  the  pullers  for  laying  rather 
late.  They  fatten  easily,  and  remain  so  on 
a  small  quantity  of  food,  but  the  tendency 
of  Plymouth  Rocks  to  take  ou  tat  quickly 
sometimes  causes  the  hens  to  be  unprofit- 
able as  layers. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  re- 
garding the  merits  of  Plymouth  Rocks  as 
egg  producers.  The  facts  are  that  if  a  flock 
of  Plymouth  Rocks  kept  in  conlinemenffare 
fed  very  judiciously,  avoiding  an  excess  of 
starchy  material,  the  results  will  be  satis- 
factory ,but  not  so  when  they  are  too  highly 
fed  without  the  privilege  of  exercise.  Al- 
lowed to  roam  at  will,  however, they  do  ex- 
cellently, for  they  are  good  foragers  and 
seaixh  over  the  ground  industriously. 

Crossed  on  any  kind  of  large,  coarse  hen, 
the  Plymouth  Rocks  produce  chicks  that 
grow  rapidly  and  weigh  heavily  at  any  age, 
and  their  heavy  feathering  and  yellow  ap- 
pearance of  legs,  beak  and  skin  add  ma- 
terially to  their  market  value. 

In  raising  fowls  for  market,  liberal  feed- 
ing is  the  first  requisite,  and  confinement 
does  no  injury  provided  the  yards  and 
quarters  are  kept  clean.  The  earlier  the 
chicks  come  in,  the  higher  are  the  prices 
obtained,  those  weighing  between  one  and 
two  pounds  being  more  salable  at  first,  but 
as  the  season  advances  the  weights  should 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  pounds,  and 
larger  still  as  the  season  further  advances. 

As  high  as  eighty  cents  per  pound  is 
sometimes  obtained  for  prime  early  spring 
broilers  and  from  forty  to  fifty  cents  is  not 
an  unusual  price  for  them  when  brought  to 
market  early,  even  when  not  of  the  best 
quality. 

The  best  breeds  for  producing  market 
chicks  are  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandotte? 
and  Laugsbans.  The  last  named  possess  the 
quality  of  fineness  of  grain  in  the  .I'.esh,  but 
have  dark  legs.  This  fault  is,  however, 
compensated  for  by  quickness  of  growth, 

and  the  pullets  tbtjt  may  be  kept  over  for 


laying  having  been  known  to  begin  nearly 
as  soon  as  the  Leghorns,  which  is  a  very  de- 
sirable characteristic  in  a  large  breed,  for 
the  Langshau  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
Brahmas. 

The  Wyandotfes  are  very  compact  and 
plump  in  body,  and  the  chicks  have  a  round 
attractive  appearance.  Where  the  cocks 
are  changed  every  year,  and  it  is  desired  to 
combine  egg  production,  weight  and  quick 
growth,  a  good  beginning  may  be  made  by 
using  Cochin  or  Brahma  hens  with  a  Ply- 
mouth Rock  cock  followed  the  next  year 
with  a  cock  of  the  Houdan  breed.  The 
third  year  a  Langshau  may  be  substituted 
and  then  a  Wyandotte.  Entirely  new 
blood  from  different  breeders  will  thus  be 
introducted  annually,  invigorating  the 
flock  and  improving  it  in  all  respects,  but 
only  pure  bred  males  should  be  used. 

A  dash  of  Brahma  blood  now  and  then 
keeps  up  the  size,  but  too  frequent  use  of 
Brahma  cocks  conduces  to  legginess  of  the 
growing  chicks,  though  the  adults  may  be 
compact. 

The  crossing  with  a  Plymouth  Rock  cock 
every  alternate  season  would  do  no  harm  ; 
for  heavy  weight  of  chicks  smaller  breeds 
should  be  avoided,  as  they  transmit  their 
qualities  to  either  offspring  very  strongly. 
Those  who  breed  chicks  for  market  would 
do  well  to  make  use  of  the  special  breeds 
for  the  purpose,  as  very  often  the  profit  ex- 
pected may  depend  entirely  upon  such  ju- 
dicious management  of  the  flock.  First  se- 
lect well  and  then  feed  well. 


WITH  A  YEARS'  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

The  Farmers'  Friend. 

The  best  sixteen  page  eeim-monthly  agricultural 

faper  published.  Subscription  PRICE,  60  CENTS 
bsuecl  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month.  The 
Farmer's  Friend,  which  was  published  at  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  for  twenty-four  years,  moved  its  head- 
quarters, January  15,  to  Indianapolis,  where  it  will 
have  greater  facilities  for  improvement  and  increas- 
ing its  circulation.  And  now,  in  order  to  build  up 
the  largest  circulation  of  any  semi-monthly  agri- 
cultural paper  published,  w  make  the  following 
offer,  which  will  be  good  for  next  NINETY  DAYS: 
Upon  receipt  of  60  CENTS  we  will  enter  your  nnme 
\ipon  our  subscription  list  and  send  you  the  Far- 
mer's Friend  for  one  year,  and  by  return  mail  au 
order,  in  the  shape  of  a  due-bill,  for  75  CENTS' 
worth  of  seeds  in  packets  at  any  one  of  the  following 
old  and  reliable  seed  houses:  Stoors  &  Harrison, 
Painesville,  <J. ;  James  Vicks'  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
The  Lovitt  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  and  John  A. 
Salzer  Seed  Co.,  LaCroese,  Wis. 

REMEMBER  YoZ^l^iS 

paper  published  in  the  United  States.  Price,  50  cente, 
and  75  CENTS  worth  of  seeds  of  your  own  selection, 
making  a  Total  of  $1.25  FOR  ONLY  50  CENTS.  Ad- 
dress THE  FARMERS'  FRIEND,  Indianapolis,  Ind> 

SHIP  YOUR 

POULTRY  &  EGGS 


SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO. 

CHICAGO. 

Reference,  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

Mam.  B. Turkeys, P.  Ducks,  B.  Cochins.  Eggs  and 
istockiiisea.  J.W.  Fleming, Buckingham,  111. 

s 


JEJ 


•ggs  fur  hatching,  J3  varieties.  Write  fur  circular. 

J.  II.  IIILLEK.  Ligonier,  Pa. 


C.  W.  Leghorn  and  B.  P.  Kocks.  Eggs  $1  per  15. 
,  El>.  EINFULDT.  May  wood.  111. 


B 


uff  Cochin  only,  eggs  $1.50  per  13. 

A.  C.  TOMB,  Enrekn,  III. 


E 


GGS.-F.  Rocks,  Langs..  G.  Wyan.,  P.  Ducks. 
Cir.     W.  S.  Newcomer,  Box  51,  Glen  Rock,  ra. 


M 


RS.9I.1RV  B.KISr«.K.ent,  conn.,  breeds,  the 
best  W .  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas  and  W.  P. Rocks. 


A  BOON  TO  POULTRY! 

Woodward's  Medicated  Nest  Eggs. 

An  Improved  Invention  which  all  lovers  of  pou  try 
should  have.  Put  one  of  tliewe  eges  in  w'iln 
eaeli  wettine  and  Imve  yauv  eliicks  free 
from  liee  when  Hatched.  These  eggs  are  in- 
dispensable to  poultrymen  and  farmers  lor  use 
throughout  the  entire  summer  and  winter  season. 
For  use  as  a  Nest  Egg  during  the  winter  months,  they 
answer  every  purpose  ot  the  china  egg.  They  are 
doubly  serviceable,  acting  as  Nest  Egg  when  wanted, 
and  keeping  the  setting  and  laying  hen  in  a  healthy 
condition  during  the  breeding  season  and  hot  days  of 
summer,  and  can  be  remedlcated  at  any  time  by 
soaking  in  Oil  or  Turpentine.  Recent  experiments 
have  proven  Tui  pwniine  to  be  the  best  vermin  de- 
stroyer. We  guarantee  If  one  of  these  Eggs  is  used 
with  each  setting  of  eggs  your  chickens  will  come 
ott  free  from  lice.  For  sale  by  all  Crockeiy  Dealers, 
(■irocery  houses,  dealers  in  Poultry  supplies  and  seed 
merchants,  at  50  cts  per  dozen.  M  ill  be  sent  by 
mail,  postage  paid,  upon  receipt  of  7>  cts. 

We  Warrant  Theise  Eggo  Not  to 
Break. 

AJureaS, 

O.  F.  WOODWARD, 

13ox  295,  JL.i;  UOX,  N.  T. 

Mectiou  tuis  paper, 


E 


lmer  K.  Clemmer,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  breeder  of 
nine  varieties  Pure  «red  Poultry.    Cata.  free. 


IMPORTED  HOUDANS,  Plymouth  Bocks, 
Lt.  .Brahmas.    G.E.Chailant, Ha'nimonton, N.  J. 


s 


C.B.Legs.  onlv,  best,  strains,  cockerels  for  sale. 
•  Eggs  $1  per  13.  W.G.Wadswortn,  Pittsford,  Mich 


I Game,  B. and  W . Rocks.  B.  Minorca  eggs,  SI  for 
•  15.  Stock  for  sale .  W.H. Clemens,  Saginaw,  Pa. 

PUKE  E«OS,  Jl  per  15:  B.  P.  Rocks,  Buff  and  S. 
C.B. Leghorns.  Cata.  S.K.Mohr,  Hllltown,  Pa. 


E 


ng.and  Amer.  B.Cochs.,I.  Gms,  B  Langs.. Red! 
Caps;  eggs,  $1  per  13.  F.  Sherwood,  Suffern,  N  ,Y. 


A 


S.  Swartley,  Line  Lexington,  Pa.,  breeder  of 
pure  poultry.    Eggs  SI  per  15,  S3  per  60.  Cata. 


s 


C.  W  Leghorn  eggs.  $1  per  15,  Knapp's  strain. 
E.  A.  JOSLYX.  Ilainmouloii,  >".  J. 


Gol. Wyans.  Yards  mated  with  first  prizewinners. 
Eggs  $1.50  per  13    Owen  P.Brosius.  Media,  Pa 

Forsyth's  Strain  S.C.  B. Leghorns.   Eggs  $1  per  13. 
WHSOM  TEBBY,  Stillwater,  N.Y. 

High  bred  Barred  Ply.  Rock  eggs.only  breed  kept. 
15  eggs  for  SI.  Mrs.  J. H. Stevens,  Mt.  Vernon,  O. 

-|  f\ leading  varieties  of  fowls.  Eggs  $1.  Cir. 
1  '  /   Stanuard  Poultry  Faim.North  Bend,  Neb. 

Brown  Leghorn*.—  Prize  stock.   Eggs  $1.50. 
A.  E.  v«OB, .11  AN,  Ilamraoiilon.  X  J. 


F 


or  sale  —Choice  Barred  Plymouth  Rnck  eggs, 
$1.00  for  15.     B.  A.  CRAMER,  Oakville,  Fa. 


$1 


Ot  for  15  eggs  from  thorough-bred  S.C  B.Legs. 
.  and  Bl.  Mins.   t,.  M. Kelley, Dansville,  N .  Y. 


b 


arred  Plymouth  Rocks,  four  grand  vards.  Cir- 
cular.   Address  C.  C.  Hartinan,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


1ST  prize  W.  Lan"s.  and  W.  Mins.  Egg  52.  Cir- 
cular.   B.  W.  DALTOK,  Franklin,  Mass. 


B 


arred  P. Rocks  a  specialty.  Eggs  $1  for  13  Cir. 
free.       D.  L.  Hoiton,  Jr.,  Huutshurg,  N.  J. 


Years  a  breeder  and  shipper  of  S.C.  B.Legs.and  S. 
S.Hambs.  Eggs  SI  per  15.  A.L.Cary,  Le.Us,  O. 

OO  for  15  eggs.  Black  Minorcas.  Circular  free. 

J.  K.  MEKKEL,  Fleetwood,  Pa. 


$1. 


AHostetter,  Hanover,  Pa.   Breeder  of  S  C.  U 


Leghorns,  Lt.  Brahmas.   Eggs  §1.50  per  13. 

C.  B.  and  W.  Leghorns  and  S.  Wyandotte) 
15  eggs  $1;  39,  $2.    J.  W.  Cook,  Poneto,  lud. 


s 


C.  B.  Leghorus,  choice  birds.  SI  per  trio.  Fgg* 
.  SI  per  13.  W.  T.  BALL,  Moline,  111. 


Indian  Game  eggs  from  prize  winning  stock,  S2  per 
13.  L.J.  GAWNE,  Fiedonia,  N.  Y. 

Partridge  Cochins  exclusively.  Eggs  $2.50  per 
setting  of  15.   John  C.SteUwagen,  Wayne,  .Midi. 


B 


lk.  Minorca  C'klsfor  sale.  Eggs  ?2  per  15  or  S'per 
26.   No  inbreeding.   Robt.  Mairet,  Akron,  O. 


BLACK  MIXOKCAS.-Eggs.  $1 .00  per  15. 
tVAKXE  SMITH,  Sunny  Side,  N.  J. 


500 


Each.  Packet  Note  Heads  and  No.  6  Enve- 
lopes, for$2.   F.H.Jackson,  Angelica,  N.Y. 


E 


ggs  of  T.  and  E  Geese.  P.  Ducks,  B  Langs.,  B.  P. 
Kocks,  I.  &  F.  Games.   T  Baiouer,  Altooua.Fa. 


C  "Orown  Leghorn*.  Eggs,  $1  per  13. 

to.         A  >  M.  Bukgk,  Thomson,  Carroll  Co.,  111. 

EGGS.  Large  Black  Minorca,  $1.50  per  setting. 
J.  A.  Christ,  614  S.  Patt,  Park  Ave.,  Bait.,  Md. 

Q  Wyans.,  eggs  from  pure  bred  stock,  mated  not 
►O.  akin,  si  per  13.   W.  H.  Saxe,  Palenville,  N.  Y.- 

Wyandottes.—  Bu..Gol.  and  Sil.  Laced.  Eggs  and 
stock  in  sea.     D.  H.  Wotring,  La  Grange,  O. 

!•£"•  Cocirs,  Bl.  Langs.  AG. "Wyans.  Eggs. $1.25 per 
J  >  15,  S2  per  30.   Dr.  I.  M.  Witmer,  Conestoga,  Pa. 

MinnesotaB.  P.  R.,R.  C.  W.  Leg.  andS  C.  B.Leg., 
Ill  S1.50&$1.25for2b.  Edw.  Lafat,  Lakefield,  Minn. 

uff  Leghorn  Eggs  for  Incubators,  and  stock.  Low 
prices.   Gihsou  Fickes,  Newport,  Ferry  Co.,  Pa. 


B 


Eggs  S3  per  hundred  from  Lt.  Brahmas  ard  B. 
P.  Rocks.      B.  W.  HartwelL  Le  Roy,  in.  Y. 

BROWN  LEGHORNS-Sm^merv^ 


s 


C.  W.  Legs.,  B.  Cochins,  B  F.  Rocks  a  specialty. 
•   Address  D.  W.  Hudson, Fort  Howard,  Wis. 


BP.  Rocks,  Bl  Langshans,  G.Wvans.  Eggs  $1.00 
.  per  13.         Mrs.  Sue  C.  Searight,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

EGGS.— Fure  bred  Blk.  Minorcas  and  B.P  Rock. 
15  for  si.  Kobt.  Marbury,  Riverside,  Md. 

TTlGCiS.- B .  Coch. ,  G.  Wy n . ,  L.  Brams. ,  W .  P. Rks. 
A  J  $1  per  set.  Clias.  F.Penepacker,  Willianisp't,  Pa. 


B 


l».  ROCKS.— I  have  bred  1 2 years.  Esrgs  91.00 
i  iter  set.     I-;.  A.  Johnson,  Vermillion,  Ohio. 


A  Hlk.  Minoreaeggs,.?l  for  15.  First-class 
,  stock.     8.  A.  SHAW,  Winthrop,  N.  Y. 


EI)  CAP  EGGS  from  prize  winners.  S3  for  15. 
Send  for  circular.    IE.  T.  PACE,  Salem.Ind. 


L7GGS  FOR  SALE,  l'ekin  ducks.  Si. 2S  per  13. 
I  j   Address.    F  E.  KATSON,  Ionia,  Mien. 


E 


GGS  for  hatching  from  10  varieties  of  pure  bred 
poultry.  Cir. free.  J.  O.  Bartlett,  Lancaster,  Wis. 


PIT  GAMES.   Bl.  Langshans  and  Pekln  Ducks. 
G.  STOLZ,  Dunkirk,  .\  .  \ . 

Q  |~"i  lOrown  Leghorn  eggs,  ?1. 25  per  13:  $2.25 
jo.         i  '  *  20.  Fred Gregorlus,  Hamburg,  N.Y. 


E 
W 


GGS  from  choice  libick  Minorcas  for  sale  bv 
EI'GEM:  PKICE,  Port  Matilda, Pa. 


ildMallard  Duekft  (domesticated).  Eggs  for 
sale.  S3fori3.      L.  D.  Uass,  Danville,  III. 


'GGS  ?2  50  per  15  from  high  scoring  Silver  Wyan 
dolLfS, scoring  90  to !M.    J.  W.  Lewis,  Lewis,  O. 


E 

Siem-'  Natural  Incubator.  Information  free.  Eggs 
S4  per  10U.  Western  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,]!) eb 

E~ 


j  'ggi  from  good  stock  silver  Spangled  Hamburg. 
15egfcSfOE$l.  W.  II.  KERN,  Belit-vue,  O. 


IB  .Northcutt,  Atwood,  Ky.. breeds  B.  P.  Rocks,  S. 
.  Wyans.,  Bu.  Legs  and  W.  Hoi.  TKys.  Thomp- 
sou.Couger.Hawkius,  &  Arnold  strains.  Eggs $2  per  sit 
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INC'UHATOR  E*;***,  a  spec  ialty.  P.  R"Ck  (O: 
rocco  strain).    H.  ii.  Whlteman,  MJlroy,  lnd. 


LT.  BRAHMAS 


St  W.  I*.  Rocks.  I'ure  stock. 
J.  A.  Rol>erts,  Malvern,  1'a. 


Address  The  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co., Santa  Ana. 
Cal.,  tor  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 

Cut  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  put  up  in  Burlap  sacks. 
HARVEY  bEEb  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Indian  Gaines.  S.  C.  B  Leghorns,  B.  Astraclians. 
Eggs  In  sea.  Clr.  W.  A. Williams,  Rome  City,  lnd. 

Prize  Winning  I-  B„  If.  P.  R.  and  8.  C.  W. 
L   Stamp.    Wui. II.  Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  111. 

Eggs  $1.50  per  30.  20  varieties  of  land  and  water 
fowls.  J.  A.  ltLBRECHT,  Tellurd,  Pa. 


M 


ammotli  l.t.Brahinas,  exclusively. EggsSI  peris. 
Andrew  m . Gallagher,  Norrlstawn, Pa. , Box S17. 

>rtze  winning  B.  P.  Rocks,  Blk.  Mlnorcas,  S.  C. 
\V.  Leghorns  and  Buff  Cochins, 

I.  H.  SHANNON,  Girard,  Kan. 


Sen  Shell*  for  pool  try. warranted  to  beat  all  others. 
Already  to  feed,    So  waste.   ui>l.,*i.ir>:  5  liuls., 
ai.OO.      F.  1*.  KKOIVLCSI,  Cuilford,  Voun. 

CDnUPIH  For  Roup.  25 cents  by  mall  from  the 
Or  UnUlA,  Pharmacy.     Address  Boerlofce  «Jc 

Tafel.  1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J. I.  TERENS   »V    SON,   MlanlCOt,  Wis. 
•  Breeders  of  thorough  bred  land  and  water  fowls. 
Eggs  in  seasou.   Geiinauaud  lop  ear  rabbits. 

roenbator  Eggs,  fresh  and  fertile.  Thoroughbred 
males  mated  for  best  broiler  results.  ?4  per  100, 
»35  per  1000.      TilliugUast  Bros.,  t'actoryviile,  Pa. 


IX.  I<.  Poultry  Yard,  J.  F.  Scholz,  Prop.,  Erie, 
•  Pa.    Eggs  for  sale  from  prize  winning  Col.  aud 
ColuuTu  Wyaus. Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Cir. free. 

INDIAN  UAMES.  Choice  strains.  EggsS3.00 
_L  per  13.  I>.  c.  JlcKLKOY, 

St.  Clair,  Mien. 


COKPOirmD  CDnNPlnTA,t,'ET'* f  "r  Rp,1D- 

B»i  of  2o«   OrUllUlR  By  mail  33c.  3  for  (1. 
W.  W.  HOULK,  Erantaa,  III. 


$1 


for  13  eggs  from  fine  pure  bred  Plym.  Rocks, 
Lamrshaus  and  Light  Brahmas. 

MRS.  T.  sin  I  F,  Mew  Berlin,  Ilia. 

XT'gKS  from  prize  winners  $1  per  13:  Bar.  andW.P. 
Hi  Rocks,!.,  and  1).  Biahs.,  s.c,  U.  Legs.  Eggs  from 
B. P.  Bantam,  $2  per  13.0.G.  BIlliau.Quakertown.Pa. 

Pure  Barred  P.  Rocks, choice  strafnsfrce  range'of 
farm,  no  other  breed  for  seven  years.   fi  per  100, 
$2  per  50.    i;  J.  It  I  1. 0.,  Yellow  Kpriii|c»,Ohio. 

Eggs  $1  per  13  from  prize  winning  W.(  ochs.,  W.  & 
lT.  Alius.,  W.&  B.  Legs., Langs., W.&  B.  P. Rocks, 
'  W.,B.,  S.  andG.  Wyaus.    Sain.  Hibberd,  Lima,  Pa. 

'  Dlnniianl  BafT  Leghorn*— Score  up  to  94'^.  Be 
k!5  sure  and  get  mv  IS'JSrircular,  free,  stamp  accepted . 
di EORtii E  S.  BARNES,  Battle  Creek,  Midi. 

BROODER  FOR  SALE,  nearly  uew.  Prairie 
State,  hot  water,  4  sec.  \V.  Leg.  eggs  90c  »  doz. 
Wyckoff  strain.  S.J.  Bishop,  Box  3S,  Cheshire,  Comi. 

TTT'WUS.   P.  Rock,  W.  and  G.  Wyan.,  B.  Leg.,  P. 
Pi  Games,  }i  per  13.  Single  birds  and  trios.  Stamp. 
SIRS.  J  .  P.  UELLINUjj,  Dover.  Del. 

BufTXeehoriis.  Eggs  from  pens  of  fine  Bu.  Legs, 
and  W.. Mius.  at  p.M)  per  setting:  will  sell  five  pairs 
IBu.  Legs.   W.  E.  Esbehnan,  Jr.,  Summeryllle,  Pa. 


("I  ol«len  Wyandotte 
T Leghorn  Buir 


It  C.  Br.  Eggs 


i«l.i(<<>  ) 

iir  and  >  Pe 

:  per  15.  )5-pi 


C.  W  REMAN, 

ort  Ijlckinsou,  N .  Y. 
page  Illus. circular  free. 


E.  R.  GIBBS, 


RRECDERand DEALER 
mmm  ■■•  Miwwvi  in  Ferret*,  Guinea  rigN, 
top-pared  and  Common  Rabbits.  Send  two- 
ceut  stamp  lor  ciacuiar.    Nonvnik,  Ohio. 

ST. BERNARD  PUPS.w^fV?^ M. 

Enclose  stamp 
P.  H.  Jacobs.  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock, 
fc 


for  reply. 


Grind  Sweepstakes  nt  Kohomo.  Mam. 
Bronze  Turkey  eggs  in- each,  from  prize  winners; 
\V.  Hoi.  $2  per  13,  B.  P.  Rocks  SI.  50  per  IS.  Address 
.Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Farm,  Buggstown,  lnd. 


fit  eggs  |for|  S3,  $1  for  15  f loin  20  varieties.  Buff 
1  Ol/ Wyau.  and  Buff  P.  Rocks.  $1  for  13.  Pure 
I  bred.  Cir.  free.  Two  med.  nest  eggs  wiih  each 
■  order.   WHITNEY  BROS.,  Triangle,  N.  Y. 

PIT  GAMES.  ASSEI.S.  SHROPSHIRE* 
OR  SIKKI  S.      KENNIES'  CROSSES. 
Stamp.         IDE  ROSS1TER.  Uirnrd.  Pa. 


T  T.  RRAIIMAS  (Doyle  and  Van  Doren  strains). 
J_J  Eggs  Sl 00  p»r  setting.  Will  treat  customers 
lnght.    T  F.  WEAVER,  Blue  Mound,  Ksua. 


"QI.ACK  EANGSHANS.  Klrbv  &  Smith  strain. 
DAB,  I*,  rocks.  Thompson  &  Hawkins  strains. 
Eggs  SI  set.  G.J.Wight,  Box  1014,  Gouvernrur,  N.  Y. 


1IT.1NTKD.  —  A  competent  man,  single,  to  take 
W    lull  charge  of  a -mall  poultry  establishment; 
best  rete  ences.    Address,  G.  B.  L.    Care  this  paper. 


Thad.     Run-Igor.    Elizabetlitown.    I  ml 
breeds  Drst-class B.  P.  Bocks,  Bin.  Langshans 
and  Llglit  Brahuias.  Eggs  $i  50  per  13. 


tTJ-|  per  15  eggs.S.  C.  Br.  Legs. .Bn.  Leg  ,  (Arnold's 
O  JL  strain)  and  B.  Ply.  ROCKS.  Beststr  in  guar. 
F.  L.  Wortblngton  &son,  Box  n.7.  L>oy  lee  town,  Pa. 

Bu»i !!<■«•  Hen  of  Anierlon.s.  < '  W.  I,egs..C  H. 
\\  yrk.tTs  strain.  Eggs  Si.oti  |,.r  li.T2.5n  for  :«•.« 
per  100.    Stock  lor  sale.    J .  II.  llallack,  Cuba,  N .  Y. 

X"G«S.   Bu.  and  W.  Leg..  R.  Cap.  Gnl.Wvans., 
T    l.l   Hrah   and  Bl.  Hill.,  lSeggs  tl.  »>  eggs  fj. 
J    D  BRANDS,  P.  M. .Warrington,  N.  J. 

|3>-|  00,  13  S.  0.  Bulf  (solid)  Whiie  Leghorns, 
«5  1  .  B.  P.  Rock  oi'  Bl.  Minorca  egg.,  i  liolce 
block.      Pleasure  Ponltrv  Yards,  Alarysvllle,  I'a. 


SI,.  Wyaudottes  exclusively.    High  scoring  cock- 
.  ereis  lor  sale.  Egg  In  season.  Write  for  particu- 
lars. C.  G .  H  inkier,  \\  est  Side  foul.  Yards,  trie,  Pa. 

Eggs  Express  Paid  for  2">c.  per  IS  extra.    .My  Buff 
Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks  are  winners  at  three 
•shows     3  Circulars.    GEO.  H.  LEE,  Exeter,  Neb 


HEX  DO,U  AIMERS  for  heavy  weight  prize  win  u  in, 

AMERICAN  WHITE  WONDERS 


BLACK  LANGSHANS.  Eggs  $1  per  13.  S. 
W.  NORTH.  Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 


i^p^A^J^Tg^JJ  a  specialty  31  years 


$2  per  i:i. 


Clr. 

aud"  mv  photo  free.  Eggs 
J.  BENNETT,  Sunman,  Intl. 


rphoroughbred  Poultry  and  Eggs  of  all  leading  va- 
_L  rleties.  Hard  tim 


cattle,  dogs,  etc.  S. 


price.  Illus.  cat.  poultry,  pigs, 
\\  ,  Smith,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


Eggs  from  Bl. Spanish,  exclu. 
voted  to  this  variety.   Send  for  Illus  Cir.  oi  the 
boss  layers. 


An  8  acre  farm  de- 
.._  for  Illus  Cir.  oi  the 
Miles  A.  Weiant,  Worlhington,  Ohio. 


s 


urplu*  stoek  of  I.I.  Brans,  B.  P.  Bocks. 
Br.  and  W  Lee*.  4  varieties  mixed.  Price 
50c  per  15  eggs.   Euward  Connelly,  Uoseinoiit,  Pa. 


T>ose  Comb  Black  Minnrcas. 

JLV  layer  of  the  19th  century.  A  few  pairs  for  sale. 
Eggs  5.s  per  sitting.  J.  P. 


The  greatest  winter 
V  few  pairs  f<  ~ 
Carter,  she)  by  v  i  He, 


luff  Ply.  Rocks,  Buff  Wyans.,  Buff  Leghorns,  plu- 
l  mage  a  dark  solid  bull  to  the  skin.  Eggs— 15,  $3: 
I  110,  jo;  delivered  tree.    W.  R. Teeter,  Duninore,  Pa. 


■yy   A  Bar.P.Bocks.W.Wyana 


Bull- and 

R.  C.  Brown  L,eelioru  Egga,  M  oo  per 
A.  R.  M I  1, 1. 11  It.  TRC.VTON.N.  Y. 


CPPC  B-&  W.  Rocks,  L.  Brag., IS  for  fll  P.  ducks, 
LUU  O.  II.  Choice  stock.  Shadyshle  Poultry  yards, 


Beloit,  Wiscousin. 


4iEO  B.  D  Y  UK. 


DUCT  W.randotles,  CPPC  •  »i.<M)  Per  15 
DUll  Ply.  Rocks,  LUUO  .  .VOO  Per  45 
JORDAN  PHILIP,  Hudson,  New  York. 


BB.   R.  GAMES-    Pierce,   Felch,  Butterfield, 
.  Hitchcock  scores  cock  95.  liensii.'), fti, 95, 95,95, tkV-.., 
95>4,9ti>4.    Eggs  $3.  Cat.  Ionia,  iMich..  Pouim-  •  -I  

Eggs  from  winners  at  Madison  Square  uai- 
den,  Hagerstown,  Keaiiing,  etc. ;  $inerl.<,  |5per 
75.  Bar.  &  W.P.  Rocks,  Rose  and  S.  C.  B.  Legs.  Bl. 
Langshans,  1'.  Ducks.    W.  W.  liulp,  Pottslown,  i'a 


i  ! 


the  great  winter  layers  and  general  purpnse  breed. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  send  lor  new  12-page  catalogue. 
WM.N  FRENCH  (Originator),  New  Hmen.VI 


West  End  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  breed- 
ers, shippers  and  handlers  of  thoroughbred 
hunting  and  pet  dogs,  swine,  poultry  and  pigeons. 
Eggs  for  hatching.    Catalogue  and  price  list  tree. 

I DINE  TREK  FARM.  Janenbiiic.  N.  J. 
.  W.  II.  ORDWAY,  Prop.,  D.  A.  MOUNT, 
Supt.  Choice  Pekin  Drake*  Ir2.oo  earn. 
Eire*  lor  nateh.ittf£.    Large  catalogue  tree. 

JOHN  F.RETtt, Elgin,  Ilia., bleeds  America's 
best  all  purpose  tvwi,  Sil.  Laced  Wyandottesiaud 
Barred  Plymouth  Rooks.  Eggs,  $3.00  per  13.  S5.00  per 
-b.    Flue  stock  tor  sale.    Illustrated  circular  iree. 

JT.  Wallace,  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa,, breeder  of 
<  Bl.  Mins.,  Bu.,  W.audB.  P.  Rocks,  Bu.  &"Ur. 
l.egs.,  Lt.  Brahs.,  Bl.  Laugs.,G.  &  W.Wyaus.,  ,V . 
l.eg.Bants.  (wl.  14  oz.)  Lggs  *i  per  13;  Bu.sl.5U.  Clr. 

C.  B.  Leghorns,  Blk.  Mmorcas,  Lt.  Brahuias 
,  aud  B.  P.  Rocks.    Eggs  si  per  13.  Circular. 

C.  C.  CRaVER,  York,  Pa., 
Agent  lor  olenlaugy  incubators  and  Brooders. 

tJJJ-|    /~i/"Yper  13  eggs.    Heathwoods,  Irish  Black 
•ypX.Uvf  Breasted  Reds,  Tornadoes  and  Irish  and 
Mexican  G/rays,  Cornish  Indians  |2  Der  13.  cir  free. 
C.  D.  SMITH,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


s 


A.  P. 


»  I, l,«:.V,  Meadville,  Pa.   S.  C.  W.  and 

H  11.  C.  Ii.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  Lt.  Brah- 
uias, Silver  \\  yaudoites,  aud  W.  Cochius.  Eggs  $1 
per  13;  S3. 50  per  39.    Send  for  circular. 

BuffWvans..  Buff  Legs..  Buff  C'och,  American  W. 
Wonder,  &  W.  \\  yans.,  W.  &  B.  P  Rocks,  L. 
Bra--,  S.  P.  HamburgS,  It.  &  S.  C.  Br.  andW.  Legs. 
Eggs  81  to  S2  per  15  L.  F.  Doolittle,  Ouayuaga,    .  Y. 


CP  PC  f<"  batching  from  best  matlngs  of  Indian 

LuuO  i.ai         S.  S.  Haniburgs,  Buri'I,egs., 

and  White  Wyandottes,  tl  per'  i3.   Blk.  Min. 

si  per  ia  ur  s-i  per  10  i.    E.  O.  Denton, Somerset,  N.  V, 


JIG  HT  BR.VH.M  A,  Buff  Leghorn  and  Blk.  Mi- 
J  in  u  ca 


Blk. 

eggs,  S2  per  13.    A  lew  large,  well-marked 
Eight  Brahman  at  >>  On  and  $6  00  per  trio. 

W.  K.  HIBBERD.  FRAZER,  PA. 


WHITE  P.  ROCKS.  I  BUFF  LEGHORNS. 

..est  Hiraintj  atLaiuable  I  Kvc-ry  fuwl  ut  rare  merit. 
Eggs.fl.oUper  l^.  J.A.lieiineti&buii.Gouvenieu^N.Y 

nlghland  Home  Poultry  Farm,  H.  H.  Newton  & 
stin,  Greene,  N.  Y.  Kuse  Comb  Black  Miuorcas, 
l lie  greatest  winter  layer.  Eggs  given  away  that 
money  cannot  buy.    Catalogue  Iree.  telliug  15  var. 


W  .  Brain: 


I  rrUDRNQ    1  nave  tIie  nuest  Pen  of  s-  C.  B. 

LCunUnrlO.  Leghorns  In  the  Stale,  rooster  and 
lour  bens  costing  HO,  Will  sell  eggs  at  S2.C0:  former 
price  S3  a  setting.  J. ft.  Vandegrii  t,  Chestertown,  Aid. 

&  S.  WyaudOttes,  W.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Lt. 
imas,  Bull  <  ochins,  indGames,  B.  Laags., 
B.  Mlnorcas,  Hai  red  P.  Rocks.    Y'ards  at  Port  Dick- 
inson. E  H. Clinton,  140  Wash. St. ,  Biughamton,  N.Y 

I  )arred  Plymouth  Pocks  exclusively.  F'ggs  for 
J3  hatching  from  stock  that  is  line,  large  aud  vig- 
orous,   bend  tor  circular. 

E.  O.  McCORMACK, 
 Terryaville,  lnd. 

Brown  Leghorns.  Circular  free.   Mv  winners  at 
World's  Fair.  Troy.  Rochester  and  Butl'aluare 
mated  up  fur  business.    Eggs  S2.nn  for  13;  SO.oo  for  40. 
C.  E.  IIOIVKLL. 

Eliuira,  .V .  V. 


CAN'T  cut  ^,Es!r.,,r^ 

circular.  Plana  Only  $2.00 
Tor  llnrglar  Alarm. 

F.  t>.  JOSEPH,  I1AD1ION  HEIGHTS,  N.  J. 

Mt.  Airy  Poultry  Yards :  Eggs  for  hatching, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, troni  hawkins'  yards, 
mated  by  Haw  kins  himself  for  exhibition  and  breed- 
ing purposes,  finer  13,  other  var  ,  $1.50  per  13.  M 
B.Tur.  (2  per  y.  W.  R.  L.  Coi  inany,  Rural  Retreat,  Va 

WM  S.  FOLEY. M.irris,  ills  .breeder of  White 
1. olden  aud  silver  Wyans,,  Bulf  and  Partridge 
Cochins,  Black  .lavas.  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg*, 
Black  Langshans  and  Barred  P  Ri  cks     Egg-  },  oi) 

1    *1  per  11. 


per  set.;  Bronze  Tur., SI. 5U  per  11;  P. Duck, 


^-T  AA  I1IA3IPIOX  BROODER,  w,!I  raise 
O*  your  din  ks  wa  n  all  others  fail     l  op 

heat,  fi-r  out  and  In  door  use.  Largest  »i<(i  bigot.  :\ 
reet  square.  Circular  free.  J  A.  bek.nett  a 
SON,  tjiouverneur,  >ew  York. 


FOR  SALE 


Silver  and  WhUeWyap- 
det.es  V.  bite  i.nd  Haired 
P.  Rocks,  Indian  Games  and  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys.  W  rite  for  my  13  page  catalogue,  giwiig 
full  information.  Eggs  in  season.  Address 
ALBKltr  F.  FIRESTI\E,  LoganSVllle  Ohio. 


PP|7C  winners.  At BaltiiBoie,  1895, we-won 
I  MltU  2 1  i  gular  and  special  jipzes  on  our  Indian 
Games.  B.  Ply.  R.icks,  Golden  \x  yandoties  and  S. 
<'.  Brown  Leghorn*.  Eggs  ?3  and  |%  per  sitting. 
Whue  \\  >a-idottes  not  shown,  hut  are  fine:  egg*  ift 
for  13.    Catalogue.   E.  E.  Hudson,  Remedy  vllle,  ild 


J as.  M.  Smith,  PerklomenvlUe,  Pa.  Breeder  of  16 
leadiug  varieties  of  poultry.  Eggs f I  per  15.  Cata. 

B  Coi  ns.,  B. 
Eggs  iu  sea. 


Oak  drove  Poultry  Farm.  Lena.  Ills. 
Langs.,  B.  P.  Rock-,  G.  s.  Ban. 


BROOKS  I  ■> 
Leghorns,  R 


DE  Leghorn  Farm,  White  and  Brown 


and 
R.  V 


<  circular. 

IN  KEY,  4  alkins.  I'a. 


While  Indian  Qai 
moulh  Rock-. 


ames  and  Pea'  ombed  White  Plys 
OOd  Stock,    s<;  per  pair.  Egg. 
ft  per  sitting,    TUUnghast-Bros.,  Factory  vtlle,  Pa 


H. 


A.  WATTLES,  Bayner ille, 
est  sil.  Wyan*.  and  R.  P. 
Ilie  West.    SJhoiee  slock  lor  sale. 


Kan.  Fiu 
llut'k,  iu 


TYoseComh  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty, also  B.  P. 
1 1  u.icks.   Eggs (i. SO  peris,  12. SO  per  so.  Circular 

In  c.       .1.  I,.  RAN  IMII.PII.  ISarllett.  4>liio. 

LllillT  BKAUM.4S,  EY«'EUSI VELY, 

i  Fetch  ami  \v  LiilaniS  Strain.  ) 
Eggs  92.01  lor  Hi,  ^>..»u  lor  ^fi.    stock  lor  sale. 
D.  M  I'fU.IM.,  Van  Wert,  4>liio. 


NTJorllni|»'s  Bla<>li  llinori-a.    < 'utah-gue  lice, 

1>  contains  more  reading  man  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Hose  comb  Black  Mlnorcas  and 
origin.  biJb.o.  n.  mum  hup,  Kaceville,  is.  Y. 

White  Fowls  Exclusively. 

■White  Polish,  White  Cochins,  W,  P.  Rocks  and  S.C. 
W.  Legs.    Cir.  tree.   lieu.  A.  Frudriclis,  Erie,  I'a. 


rpiie  Perfected 

X  Installments  or 
for  any  Ineubl 


Incubator.— 200  eggs,  f25.00- 
oriented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
r.   2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 
MOUI.TOSf,  Taunton,  .llass 


I^T/ieai-li  for  yearling  hens.  $2.00  each  for 
«TpX.»)\7  vearliiigcoi  ks.  Barred  Plvnioiitn  Rock 
In. in  our  prize  Stock  CHARLES  RIVER 
POULTRY  YARDS.  Newton  Lower  Falls,  .Mass. 

JU.ACK  MINORCAS. 

Victorious  at  America1*  Greatest  shows.  No  moro 
stock  lor  'ale.  Eggs  from  prize  pens.  $2  per  13.  Cir. 
free.       J .  W.  METTLER,  East  Millstone,  N.J. 


HA.  Bradshaw,  Elizaville,  lnd. 
•  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls. 


While  aud  Rlack  Minorcas,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  White  Wyaudottes.  Stock 
at  all  times.    Eggs  in  season. 

WM.  J.  SCHAUBLE,  Erie,  Pa. 

Buff  Cochins,  Lt  Bl  ahinas,  B.  Langshans.  500  tes- 
timonials received  in  2  years.  A  grand  lot  of 
stock  lor  sale  now.  Send  lor  circular  and  list  ol  tes- 
timonials. POULTRY  SUPPLIES  CHEAP. 
W.4    It  YARD,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati. O. 

Dr.  Wiantand  Beringer,  Marlon,  O.,  have  a  line 
lot  of  Buff  Leghorns  for  sale.  Eggs  from  three 
beit  pens  in  America.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  large 
circular.  SI'OMil  I,  the  great  roup  cure,  put  up 
iu  25  and  50c.  packages. 

Breeder  of 
Has  lor  sale 

400  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks, 
send  fur  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  won. 

S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS,  B.  P.  ROCKS, 

Heavy  Weight  Pekin  Ducks  aud  English. 
Reagle  Hounds.  Eggs  $2  per  15.  Grand  matings. 
16th  annual  Cir.  free.    B.  A.  Fox,  Moore,  Del. Co.,  Pa. 

Colchester  Poultry  Yards,  C.  H.Otis,  pro- 
prietor, Colchester,  Conn.  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  inclusively ;  8  yards  finest  and  best 
ii.  the  world;  large,  heallhy  prize-Winning  stock. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.59 per  13;  }2.50per2ti. 

rprue  Grit  Poultry  Yards,  Smith  Bros.,  Berea,  O. 

X  Pit  Games  a  specialty.  Irish  Black  Reds,  Ken- 
tucky Dominiques,  Red  Files,  Irish  aud  Mexican 
Grays.  Also  Silver  Laced  Wyaudottes  and  Silver 
Spandled  Hamburgs.   Eggsin  season. 

Etres  for  hatching  from  large,  vigorous,  well- 
matured  stock.  $l  .o0  per  13.  White  and  Barred 
Ply.  Rocks,  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyaudottes, 
B.  Langshans  and  Lt.  Brahuias.  These  pens  are  all 
selected  for  their  extra  laying  qualities.  Stock  for 
sale.  C.  M.  Irish  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass, 

/"^losing  out  all  my  prize  winning  Lt.  Biahmas, 
\_j  and  Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas.  Also  form- 
ula for  Dr.  Owsley's  Sure  Cure  for  Roup  and  Canker, 
a  snap.  Eggs  cheap  till  stock  is  sold.  Address  with 
stauip.     M.  F.  STELL WAGEN,  St.  Ignace,  Mich. 

HOMER  CITY  POULTRY  FARM.  Larges 
in  Pennsylvania ,  Ten  best  varieties.  One 
thousand  thoroughbred  fowls.  We  want  to  (help 
you  improve  your  stock.  Eggs  S2.00  per  setting 
or  two  settings  Tor  sit.oo  Send  stamp  lor 
catalogue. 

HOMER  CITY.  Pa. 

ARNOLD'S  BUFF  LEGHORNS. 

Send  2c.  stamp  for  our  new  catalogue.    Eggs  from 
all  yards  $5.00  per  13,  and  chicks  guaranteed.  Agent 
for  the  wonderful  Juniata  .Incubator.   None  better. 
Address, 

AUU.  D.  ARNOLD,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

TTomestead  Poultry  Yards.King  street.  Port 

XI  Chester,  N".  Y.  Win.  8.  Craft,  Prop,  .breeder of 
Buff  Leghorns,  R.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Ply.  Rocks.  Light  Brahmas,  W.  Wyaudottes, 
and  Indian  Oaines.  Eggs  from  good  healthy  stock 
for  one  dollar  per  15.   Satisfaction  always  given. 

PARAXON  LANGS  HANS,  TIIE  IDEAL 
STRAIN.  QUM'K  EST  MATURIN4;.  UN- 
E<tUALED  F4H6  STYLE  AND  CARRIAGE. 
ALSO,  CHOICE  <'OLDEN  W  Y  A N  IX ITT ES 

AND  W.  C.  B  POLISH    Eggs  in  sea.  Cir.  ilee. 
It  C.  OBEEN  A  CO  .  Albion,  Wis 

JC.  Meacham,  Elmore,  Ohio,  breeder  of  high 
•  class  Golden  Wyaudottes.  First  |M  izesat  sev.-ral 
of  I  he  largest  exhibitions.  Eggs  from  prize  stock, 
$1.5o  per  13.  Creeper  Brown  Leghorns,  handsome, 
wonderful,  legs  only  i  inch  long.will  not  fly  orscratch, 
The  coming  fowl.    Eggs  S3. 00  per  13. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Winners  at  Chicago,  1S94.  Wo"ld*s  Fair 
and  other  shows.  Stock  lor  sale,  low  for 
Quality.  Eggs  in  season.  Also  Scotch 
Collie  Dogs. 

ALFRED  DOY  LE,  Morgan  Park,  III. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 


(nut  b:t.i inuex,  for$; 
.;>. 4  and  .'.combined, 
me.  lor  $2. mi,  oostpa 
aiuable  iwol-.s. 
Addresn  Poultr.' 


We  have  Volumes  1.2.3, 
4,5,1,7  8  neatly  hound  with 

Cb.  postpaid.  We  huvu  Vols, 
complete  .iiuex.!ii  onevol- 

I  ney  inaku  hanjsome  and 


(scet>c  Co..  Paxicesburg,  Pa 


(J»"i    O  ~  for  13  eggs  fr  pure  bred  W.  P.Kocks. 

WJLtd^tJ  Mrs.  Jas.  McCollister,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

T)uffs,  Cochins,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyaudottes  and 
J  >  Leghorns.  Eggs  $1  for  15.  Cochins  for  sale. 
Circular.        J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Stiickersville,  Va. 

C.  C.  for  cholera,  and 
W.  and  111.  Mlns..  B.  i.angs.,  I. 
I  ames,  M.  Anconas  and  B.  Legs.  Eggs  $2  per  15  Send 
2  cent  stamp  for  circular  and  price  list.  W.  1'. 
.Mortimer,  Edge-W  ood  Poultry  Farm,  Pottsvllle.Pa. 


Mortimer's  S.  S  for  lice, 
chick  feed. 


J Jarred  and  White  Plv.  Rocks  Light  and  Hark 
>  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins,  Bull' and  Brown  Legs., 
Blk  Mlnorcas,  s,  s  Hamburgs.  eggs  $1  per  15.  Hid. 
Oaine  and  Pit  Gaines,  eggs  S1.5H  per  15.  Stp.  lor  cir. 
Stock  tor  sale.  A.  C.  FULTON,  Y  ork,  Pa. 


100-PAGE 
BOOK 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents 
Or  stamps 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROOD ERS  To 

J . L.C A MPBELL, Weal  Elizabeth.Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  tor  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incuhato: 

FfPQ  I  KOR  HATCHING  from  my 
L  uo  !  prize-winners.  Seventy  va- 
i  let  es  i.r  choice  land  and  water  fowls  Send  for  price 
list.  Ten  cents  for  line  Illustrated  catalogue  giving 
30  years'  experience  in  the  puult  ry  yard.  The  largest 
faucj  poultrj  farm  iu  the  TJ .  states. 
J.H.BHAHAK4>N,«jilenview.  Delayan,  Wis. 


EGGS 


ALWAYS  WINNERS! 


My  Barred  Plymouth 
Kocks,  at  Hag<-J  s(i-\v  n. 
Mil.,  L893i  won  lit f  lirntm.  Birds  from  uiy  yards 
WON  HIGHKST  llo.\oic.\  till  tui\(. 
MMH\  s  in  189 1     Stork  niateti  every  yeafrwn  by  Mr. 

f:t  per  13.  Send  EGGS  for  cii  i  u.  BEST  BIRDS 

Miss  Anna  E.  Brennen.722  York  Itoad,  Ualtimure,  M.d 

Linnwood  Poultry  Yards,  Newton,  I  J, 

HENRI  J.  WOODWARD,  PROPRIETOR. 

Indian  Games,  White  Plymouth  Rooks,  Kulf  Leg- 
horns, R.  &  S.  C  White  Leghorns,  lilack  Mlnorcas, 
Light  Brahmas,  White  Wyaudottes,  lted-Caps,  S.  s. 
Hamburgs,  K.  C.  Ilrovvn  Leghorns. 
l:«;».s  EUR  IIATC'IIIXU,  »1.00  PER  13. 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  I'ekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  state 
in  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggsin 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonable  pTices 

J  A. tl  EM  RANKIN,  Mouth  KaHan,  Mass. 

HAWKINS 

breeds  America's  best  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 
Barred  and  While.  WYANDOTTE*. 
Silver  and  Wrhilc  More  prizes  awarded  this 
strain  than  all  others  combined,  Selected  Breeding 
Birds  that  will  pi  n, lui  i- winners.  Finely  illustrated 
catalogue  of  America's  greatest  poultry  farm,  free. 
Lock  Box  4.   A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Lancaster,  Mass 

Eggs  and  Fowls  for  Sale. 

All  leading  varieties  of  pure  bred  fowls. 
All  kinds  of  poultry  supplies  at  lowest 
prices.    Send  stamp  for  Illus.  Catalogue. 

John  J.  Maginnis,  311  Marion  Ave., 
Wholesale  Dept.  Aurora,  111. 

~B00M~THE  LEADERS! 

The  two  beat  pouHry  pappnoii  «nrlh  are 
FARM  POlII/rRYtSemi-Jlonthiy)  91.00 
and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  ct». 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  si. 23. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &.  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 

Wijclcoffs  White  Leghorns, 

America'.*  Business  lien. 

ThW  season's  breedingstock  consists  of  the  choicest 
siii-i-tmens  selfcted  from  over  itoui  carefully  bretl 
ultil*,  anil  are  unequalled  for  size,  vi^or,  show  ami 
superior  laving  qualities.  Egprs  82. (Hi  per  15;  6per 
30;  per  40;  Sio  per  100.  Illusirated  and  descriptive 
circular  free. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

eROTON,  N.I'. 

ONLY  $1.60!  ceqIjaled! 

FARM  Plll'LTBY  (Senii-Monthlv) . ..81.00 

POUI/ntV  KEEPER  (.Mouthlv)    S0ct« 

EARM  and  F1RESI1>1;  (Hellli-Alonthly)  50  *' 
Total   98.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  hy  us  of  rash  or  slamps, 
81. UO.    Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Itox  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

MONEY  IN  HENS, 

(just  out,) 
BY  MICHAEL  K.  BOYER. 

This  new  book  shows  how  to  make  money 
in  egg  farming,  and  clescribes3  of  the  largest 
esrg  farms  in  this  couutry.  P.  H.  Jacobs 
tells  all  about  lice.   Price  25  cents. 

Ml*  U A  I  I.  K.ltOYER, 

s-i  Pond  St..  Natirk,  Haaa. 


0RR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

South  Natkk  and  Mount  Blue,  Mass    Devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Barred  Plymouth  ilocks, 
(Orroeco  lirown  Kkh  Strain.) 
I'ersons  Interested  In  raising  poultry  for  profit, 
either  hy  natural  or  artificial  means  and  who  are 
unalfle  to  visit  us  can  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  our 
Twenty-third  Annual  Illustrated  M  pane  circular, 
and  on  am  more  practical  lu formation  than  isoi  teu 

A  "bCLLflR  BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS. 

Tusials  not  noticed.  No  circular  sent  without  stamp. 
Address,       W.  II.  r.i  hli  A  BON, 

to  Me'-eliantH  How,  Ronton. 


r  w.  ntvistm 


EGGS  FOIl  IIATC  TTING ;  S?, 

ltronzt  Iurkeys,  H.  l'lymoulh  i:,,cks.  Whit,-  \\'\ andoties  lilack.. 
Black  Spanish  and  Pekin  Oucks  at  fl.SO  and  w.uo  per  Retting.  Our 


1  per  setti  lg, 

iJnvison  <ae  Co.,  t>loncloia 


I>.  I  .  V*  N  MORTWIl'K 

have  very  carefulU  mated  up  our  yards 
1895  and  can  kuppl.v  lerlile  eee»  from 

lavas,  Indian  Games,  While  Leghorns 
9th  annual  cata.  fria,  giving  prizes  won' 


KTottc  «T oi  soy 


SIX  YEAr  S  A  BREEDER  ^  black  langshans!  zJtts&&xBB&sa&mHgaBsm 

•OIA    I  LrtliO   n    UllLLULII  read,  out  lt  la  Juat  what  1  mean.   1  alao  oiler  Uueu^riia.  w  my  pattoui  ""i !u  for  pai  ii" lai  a. 


HLH  AS  A  FANC1  ER.  BI  T  I  MAI>  TO  SITISI  V  UtT 
I  tUK,   SIX?  i>end  lor  m\  circular!   It's  short:  wont  take  lonir  to 
Cl  1>.  HATES,  .11  KAHUl,  RICH. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Apr 


25c.  fur  a  Poultry  Book  on  Caponizinjr  free.  Send  for  Cat. 
tjM  AD|/f  D  of  PiMilrrv  Snecialties.  Canon  sets  $2  up 
HlnfllVbn  W.H.WlGMORE,tC7S.8tliSt.,Phila.,Pa. 

Hammonton  Inc'bators 
PRESSEY'S  BhOODERS 


ElCaC.  free.     llaininonton  ( >,  .  J 


best 
)  lucu.  C 


**n  more  failures  in 
artificial  production 
if  poultry.   Sena  for 
1  encular. 

E.  BARNEY,  scuenectady,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  for  hatching  from  premium  stork 
from  $1,011  to  $1.50  per  13,  fronts.  C. 
Barred  l'lymotith  Koeks.  Kose  Comli 
Krown  Leghorns and  Peki:i  Ducks  Also 
'oultry  Supplies.  12  page  catalogue  free. 

S)       QS.  .3.  :M»l.l.£.%'<i»SW03«TM. 

n  'heel. 


From  all  the 
leading  varieties 

and  best  strains  of  purebred  fowls.  I  will  mailyoua  fine  36-nagc 
Cutuliipruo  and  Calendar  for  the  vear  of  UW5.  got  up  in  tile  bed 
style,  full  or  useful  information,  jual  what  everybody  wants,  lot 
ouly  4c-  in  stumps.    Address,  ft.  II.  (iitEIDEK,  Fi.OltlN.  PJ 


CLEAR  GRIT, 


FOR  POULTRY. 

Send  Stamp  for  Sample. 
_  Ilhistrated  eatalogue  free 
Also  Breeder  of  Fancy  Poultry.  Address 
D.  LINCOLN  ORR,  ORR'S  MILLS,  N.Y. 


rpiIE  HYDRO  SAFETY  H1IP 

l_  for  all  Incubator4  and  Broodem. 
Thermostatic  Bars,  Regulators,  and  Brass 
Tanks  and  Boilers,  for  home  made  incu- 
bators. Best  Thermometers  Sl.Cata.  free. 
Address  L.  R.  (lakes,  Blooniington,  Ind. 
J.  P.  Lucas,  Western  Agent,  Topeka,  Kan. 


200  BROBTZE  TURKEYS. 

Bred  from  4*2  to  46  ll>  Toms  and  IS  to  U  lb  Hens 
GOO  SELM.TKII  HllKKDINti  COCKERELS.    B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks, 
W.  and  S.   Wyandotics,  W    and    B.  Lephorns,  Jersey  Cattle. 
25  years'  experience  in  malum  '"ind  hreedint'.    Valuable  cir 
cular  with  prices,  free.  V.  nl.  UUMiKU,  l)e  halb,  III. 


FOH  SftLE  ua.nIk  i»  the  w,  «t. 

2000  prize*  at  10  State  Shows  tn  1  «94. 

Send  three  one  cent  stamps  for  best  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  size  8  x  ix,  32  pa?es. 
CBAS.  GAMMERDIMGER,  BOX  I  COLUMBUS.  0. 


TUK  FAMOI  S  M'IBITKWASai- 
IOR;intI  INSECT  KXTEKIfllN- 
ATOR,  a  machine  for  whitewash- 
in0;  henhouses,  etc..  With  the 
machine  and  recipes  for  special 
solutions  you  can  exterminate  lice, 
roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  K.  Schwarz,  MTg.,  Fail-field, 
Conn. 


IT  BEATS  THE  WORLD, 

the  Shaub  Brood- 
er, for  raising 
chicks  in  cold 
weat  er.  The 
Diamond  Incu- 
bator is  the  sim- 
plest rid  best. 
Catalogue  for 
stamp. 

Address 

THE  1MAMI»"J>  INCUBATOR  CO.. 

Harlvilie.  O. 

Qan  he  applied  by 

or  Hat  roofs,  ex. 
Ira  Heavy  Felt 

forl'oultry  Houses 
51.30  per  loo.square 
feci,  w  ithOnatiug. 
Caps  and   Nails,  i 
Sample  and  circuit 
lar  free.  w 

A.  F.  SWAN, 
33  Key  St.,N.  Y. 


INCUBATOR 


ON  TRIAL. 


Try  it  hefore  yon  buy  if  . 

'  Highest  Award  World's  Fair. 

idg*     of     Incubators  at 
,  Wor  d's  Fair  says:   If  Iweie 
;oing  to  buv  for  myself  1 
Would  give  i  he  Von  CULIN 
the  preterence. 

Book  Incubation,  5  cts. 
sl'lans  of  Brooders,  Houses, 
retc.,  Twenty-live  Cents. 
Von  C  iiln  a  n>. Mini  Co.,  Box  10 

Drlawure  City,  Del. 


Cabled  Poultry.  Garden  &  Itahhlt  Fence,  also  Cabled 
Field  &  Hog  Fencing;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence. 
Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  steel  gates, steel  posts. steel 
railjtree.  flowerand  tomato  guards.  Catalogue  free. 
DtEalbl  tjute  Co,,  8  i  High  St.,  J>e  K.alb,  111. 


Won  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  1892.  1st  prize  of 
$25  III  gold  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  and  1st  $25  in 
gopi  for  ii-st  machine  in  show. 

THE  IJIPROVED  MONARCH  INCUBA- 
TOR. 3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  mouths.  Prices  reduced,  makingit  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Rurope.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premium  sat  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  .10  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
J  a*.  Itankin,  Soutb  Elision,  Muss, 


^CATALOGUE 

n0ULTRY 
^SUPPLIESt^ 


canned  Meat  for  poultry 

This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat,  carefully  cooked, 
ground  line,  seasoned  and  hermetically  sealed.  Will 
keep  an  unlimited  time  until  opened.  Conveniently 
t  ut  up  in  s  lb.  cans.  Especially  adapted  for  chickens 
and  moulting  fowl. 

Being  ground  fine,  it  can  he  readily  mixed  with 
the  soft  food,  and  fed  so  as  to  give  eacli  fowl  an  equal 
share.    Price  30c.  per  can:  53. ou  per  dozen. 

Address 

■  IOI.I.IS  DHiEKSEfl>  MEAT  .V  WOOL  CO., 

20  North  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


^Lands 
Oranges 
^Resorts 

[nvestments 
^Developments 
I  ^Attractions 

<r~J  Address, 

G.  D.  ACKERLY, 

'  CEtJERAL  PASSENCEH  AGENT. 

THE  TROPICALTRUNK  LINE, 

Jacksonville,  Florida. 


WE  WARRANT 

the  RELIABLE 

TO  HATCH  AT  LEAST  80  PER  CENT 
OFTHC  FRESH  AND  FERTILE  EGGS 


tST-  SELF-REGULATING  '"^ 

Send  6c  in  stamps  for  our  112-page  Illustrated  | 
Guide  and  Catalogue  lor  1805.  Convinc- 
ing facts  and  figures  about 
POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT. 
We  breed  12  varieties  of  Standard  Poultry.    110  yards.  I 
Poultry  Catalogue  free.  Address 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO-  | 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


The  HOUL 
Best 


UBLISHED 


IT  SS 


n  costs  ON  LY  $1.00  p"  year 

I  A  Ready  Reference. 
!  A  Practical  Instructor. 

A  Guide  for  the  Beginner. 
I  A  Helpful  Friend  and  Aid  to  all. 
I  A  Dollar  Paper  comes  twice  a  month- 
It  Is  edited  by  men  who  devote  their  time  largely  to 
raising  poultry  and  eg(rs  for  market  upon  farms  and 
La  the  garden  plats  of  the  suburbs  of  large  towns. 

It  Teaches  You 

How  To  Prevent  and  Cure  nil  poultry  diseases. 
How  To  Obtaiu  the  most  profitable  breeds. 
How  To  firing  pullets  to  early  laying  maturity 
How  To  Feed  and  care  forsmall  or  large  hocks 
How  To  Make  money  with  a  few  hens. 
How  To  Keep  all  kinds  of  poultry  for  profit 
How  To  Build  the  best  and  most  economical 

houses  and  yards. 
How  To  Keep  houses  dry  and  your  fowl  fL;a 

from  vermin  and  roup. 
How  To  Hatch  chickens  in  incubators  and 

when,  so  as  to  get  best  results. 
How  To  Make  hens  lay  the  most  eggs  in  win- 
ter when  prices  are  high. 
How  To  Get  the  best  crosses  to  produce  the 

most  eggs  and  pounds  of  flesh. 
How  To  Caponize,  dress  and  market  poultry 
to  obtain  the  best  prices. 
Remember  the  price  for  one  year.  Sample- 

copy,  two  cents  in  stumps.  The  name  of  the  puper  is 

Farm=Poultry. 

One  department,  "Answers  to  Correspondents,"  is 

worth  ten  times  the  subscription  price  to  anyone:  ex- 
plains many  things  apt  to  trouble  even  old  breeders. 
Semi  for  INDEX  to  first  three  vols.  FREE,  and  judge  for 
yourself  if  as  much  instructive  matter  can  be  bought 
lormanv  times  the  price.  Bemit  in  Cash  or  Stamps* 
I  b.  JOHNSON  &  CQ.,24  Ciu..au  House  SC.  Boitou,  Alass, 


u.. 


Little  Giant  Clover  Cutter. 

The  best  in  the  world.  Self  feed  and  eight  cuts  to 
arevoluiion.  Reduces  your  grain  bill  one-half  and 
doubles  the  egg  yield.   Circulars  free. 

WEBSTER  *  HAXNtDI, 

Cazenoria,  N.  X. 


HALF  PRICE.-  Egts        •  per  setting,  Buff 
L,  gs.,  S.  C.  Br.  Legs  ,  Ind.  (iames  and  White 
Alms.    Pleasant  Lawn  Poultry  Yaids,  Vassal,  Mich. 


Kraft  Bros..  Hornellsville.   N.  Y.,  breeders  of 
Cornish  Ind  an  Games,  Barred  l  ly  Hocks  and 
G.  W'yans.  Eggs  52  per  sitting    Orders' booked  now 


Bev.  L.  E.  Crumbling.  Hall,  York  Co.,  Pa.,  will 
sell  eggs  for  hatching  from  pens  of  choice  Hou- 
dans.  Barred  and  White  Ply.  Rocks.  Bl.  and  White 
Mins.  Buff  Legs,  and  Ind.  Games.  Write  for  wants. 


MANN'S  cXr 

Sent  out  ON  TRIAL. 

Try  it  before  you  Pay 
for  it. 

130  Highest  Awards  Re- 
ceived.  8  Different  Sizes. 

It  positively  and  tasily  cuts 
Green  Bone  and  gristle 
without  clog  or  difficulty  or 
money  refunded. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

by  feeding  green  bone.  It  is 
better  than  medicine,  cheaper 
than  giain.  Produces  more 
fertile  eggs,  and  makes  chicks 
grow  larger.  World's  Fair 
Judge  de<  ides  on  Mj»nn*»for 
his  own  use.  II  us.  Catalogue 
free,  if  yt  u  name  this  paper. 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,Miirord,Mass. 


THE  IMPROVED 


Hundreds  of  testimon- 
ials as  to  its  merits  over 
all  other  makes.  Over 
one  hundred  First  Prem- 
iums. 

Medals  and  Diplo- 
mas awarded  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

Send  stamp  for  an  illus. 
book  containing  much 
valuable  information. 


BUY  THE  BEST.  

A.  F.  WILLIAMS,  18  Race  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


^  ELWIN  STRODE,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
breeder  and  shipper  of  Hampsliiredown 
Sheep,  Poland  China  Pigs,  American  Fox 
Hoands,  English  Beagle  Hounds,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Pekin  Ducks,  Rouen  Ducks, 
Mammouth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  in  season 

ALLEGHENY  CITY  FERTILIZER  WORKS. 

Dr.  Edw.  L.  Czarniecki  &  Son's 

STAR  BRAND  POULTRY  FOOD 

AND 

PURE  GRANULATED  BONE, 

For  Poultry. 

Invaluable  for  nil  kinds  of  Fowl.  It  is  lOipercent. 
cheaper  than  any  other  Poultry  Food  now  on  |the 
market,  (iive  it  a  trial.  Send  for  Price  List,  etc. 
Address,  No.  43  First  St.,  Allegheny,  Penna. 

500Cr0C)000CXXKD0C)0ax>O0C>CO00 

Our  new  Poultry  Supply  Q 
Catalogue  is  most  com-  O 
plete  and  has  carefully  re-  Q 
vised  Prices.  You  need  it  if'Q 
vou  onlv  keep  rive  Hens,  o 
With  CHICK  MANNA  you  g 
cansaveevery  chick  hatched.  X 

§  ^Trir     JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  g 

0  217  &  219  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,   PA.  Q 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


THE  IDEAXi 
Winter  Konte  to  the  Land  of  Snnkhine 
Fruit  and  Flowers,  California. 

Ts  via  the  Iron  Mountain  Route,  "The  true  south- 
ern pathway, 11  which  traverses  a  region  ol  pel  petua] 
sunshine,  with  mild  climate,  where  miow  blockades, 
blizzards  or  high  altitudes  *re  unknown. 

Pullman's  latest  modeled,  upholsti  red  Tourist  and 
Palace  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  troni  (  hh-ago  and  sst. 
Louis  daily  to  California  without  change.  Equally 
as  good  service  to  all  other  western  points  via  the 
Missouri  Pacific  railway.  Special  excursion  tickets 
to  California.  Oregon.  Washington,  Old.  Mexico. and 
the  famous  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  ;.t  reduced 
rates.  For  descriptive  and  illustrated  literature, 
and  lowest  ticket  rates  drop  me  a  postal  and  1  will 
call  on  vou  in  person  and  supply  yon  with  same  gratis. 
J.  P.  \icCann,  T.  P.  Agt.,  or  U  .  E.  Hoyt,  G.  E.  1*. 
Agt.,  391  Broadway,  New  York. 


SUPPLIES 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 

1895.  KK1UTCED  PRICES'  FOB  BOLLS  150  FEET  LONV 

2  inch  No.  19,  for  fowls        12        18        24        30        36        48        60        72  inch. 

.6i      JI.OO     ?1.25     $1.65    51.90     $2.50  53.15 
1  inch  Xo.  20,  for  chicks  SI. 50      52.25    53.00    53.75    S4.50    56. no    57.50  59.(0 

3  inch  No.  18,  for  fowls       .60        .90    81.15    $1  5u    $1.70    $2.25    52.8"i    5a. 40 
Discount  o  rolls  5  per  cent,  10  rolls  10  per  cent.    Staples  8c.  per  pound     our  Nettings  are  galvanized 

AFTER  WEAVING,  full  width  and  guage 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  227  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.-Write  for  freight  allowance  five  rolls,  and  price  other  styles. 


The  publishers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  will  give  to  the  person  send- 
ing the  largest  number  of  yearly  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at 
the  regular  price  of  fifty  cents  per  year,  previous  to  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1895,  Twenty-five  Dollars;  and  to  the  person  sending  the  second 
largest  list,  as  above,  Fifteen  Dollars,  and  to  the  person  sending  the  third 
largest  list,  as  above,  Ten  Dollars.  This  will  be  in  addition  to,  and 
entirely 

Separate  from  the  Regular  Premiums 

given  for  securing  subscribers,  and  the  subscribers  may  be  new  or  old. 
In  addition  to  this  every  yearly  subscriber  received  (new  or  old),  at  the 
regular  piue  of  Fifty  Cents  per  annum,  will  be  entitled  to  any  one  of 
the  following  books,  the  regular  price  of  which  is  twenty-five  cents  each: 
Poultry  for  Profit,  Incubators  and  Brooders,  Management  of  Young 
Chicks,  Poultry  Keeper  Special  of  1887  on  Diseases  of  Poultry,  Poultry 
Keeper  Special  No.  2,  or  an  entirely  new  book,  Poultry  Keeper  Quar- 
terly No.  1,  to  be  issued  about  Jan.  1st,  1895,  and  fully  described  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  December.  Every  poultry  raiser  should  have  the 
latter  book,  which  will  itself  be  worth  more  than  the  money  paid. 

Any  persons  sending  in  names  to  compete  for  these  cash  prizes  must 
so  state  each  time  they  send  a  name  or  names  so  dhat  proper  credit 
may  be  given  them  Don't  be  afraid  to  try,  as  a  very  small  number  of 
names  frequently  secures  the  large  prizes  in  a  competition  of  this  kind. 

gggpAll  not  acquainted  with  the  Poultry  Keeper  should  send  for  a 
free  sample  copy.  Address, 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO., 

PABKESBUEG,  F^HTUT^. 
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Pure  Plymouth  Rock,  Bnfl  amis.     W.  Leghorn 
chicks,  just  batched,  at  8c   apiece,  Semi  stan  p 
for  circular.       Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Kosemont,  N.  .1. 

"Ouft"  Leghorns  (Arnold's):!  Games  (Sharp's  srd 
13  Frayn'si;  HI  M  niorcas  (  Noi'thiip'M  *l  )  er 

18 or  16 per  103     Lame  .fc  Co. ,  Washington,  N.J. 


Indian  Qames,  Barred  P.  Rocks.  BuB  Leghorns, 
S.  s.  Mamburgsand  Peklu  Ducks  Stock  for  sale. 
Eg^sSl  per  13.     ('.  U  Fuliou,  Stewarfcstowu,  Pa. 


Baml  w.  P.  Rocks  exclusively.   Eggs  ll.sn  per 
•  18.   Stamp w'th  your  wants.  EVERGRErN 
V.  V'lW,  a.  .1  Curtis,  Red  Hook, on  Hudson, N.  Y. 

Mrs.  ,T.  P.  Orossmon.  So.  :i  Jennings  Place,  Nor- 
waik.ci.nn.  breeder  of  lilg.%  class  Hull  Legs., 
Lt.  Brahg  ,  lti.  Mins  .Houdans,  f l and »l.ao f or  13. 


White  Piyno.ith  Rocks  and  White  Wyandotte*. 
Kggs  I rom  Iieautles.  11.50  per  13.  MOO  per 
Circular  free,    T.  V.  MILLEti,  Mattltuck,  N.  Y. 


C21  Ci  00  In  Premiums:— "B.Spanlsh.S  S.IIamhs. 

W.and  li  Legs.  P  Rocks. I!  Mins.  Ege-sSl 
fur  15. sip.  for  fir.  Enterprise  reul.Yds.,  Annvllfi,  Pa. 


Triggs.  1.1  Tor  |1;  :i>  Tor  {2.    Indian  Game,  Light 
Li  liiahiiKi,  s.  <'.  B.  Leghorn  ami  Black  Lang- 
slians.  Q,  W.  WAY  LAM).  Rochelle,  Va. 

T  eghorns  (Fox  Howell  strain)  English  Red  caps. 
J  J  Eggs  |1.50  per  15.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Eggs  5-1  iter  15.      Abe  A  Massar,  Puineroy,  Ohio. 

DEATH  TO  LICK  ON   HENS  OR  ANY- 
B  it  I  X- .     ANVWIIKHG.       M  PMK 
BOOK  1  KEK.  »-!J.  LAMBERT, 

AppoiiitllK,  R.  I. 

I  PAY  THE  EXPRESS  ON  EGGS. 

■  B.Mln.,B.A.B  Lang., L. Bra., S.  yan.,P.l>ks 
I    won  'Ston U.Andalusian.L.B. Min  Ckl.  Duinri 

■  or..   Cata.  A.  H.  hunze,  Garden  l'rauie,  111. 

niirr  Vriajettei,  Esk»,  *>:i  per  l.'t. 

nil  ft         mouth  Itoeks.  v»  per  i:t. 

Plymouth's  record,  World's  fcalr  '98,  a  clean  swe  -p. 
Tiny.  N.  Y.'iH,  1st  pen  lsl  cock  and  1st  lien.  New 
York  '85,  1st  anil  3rd  cock,  1st  hen. 

J.  I>.  WILSON. 

Worcester.  N.  Y. 


BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

Clevelaud,  Cincinnati,  Cuicago&St,  Louis  Railway 
to  Western  and  Southern  Points.  Through  Sleeping 
Cars  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis,  viiNcw  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  L  S.  & 
,M  s.  Ry.  to  Cleveland,  Big  Kour  Rouie  to  Destina- 
tion.  Elegant  Connections  with  all  Trunk  Lines  in 


New  York  Stale.    Ask  for  Tickets  via  Big  Four 
B.  O.  McCprmick.  Passenger  Traffic  Man- 


Route. 

ager.  I).  B.  Martin,  (ien'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 
Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


J.  Min  ca,  Bug  Leo'rn.P  Sock, 
W.  \lyans  ,  W.  Ley.,  B.  Cochin, 
bangs.  Eggs.Si  per  set,  fi  for  85. 
Practical  Farm  Ptmltrt/  says:  Get 
the  B.. Mins. for  layers;  they  lav  am 
large  white  eggs  a  year.  J.  Par- 
sons, Lindsey.i  a.,  hatched  12 chicks 
from  13  eggs.  Fowls  have  fine 
range  and  are  pure.  Send  forillus. 
catalogue,  w.  W.  Shampa- 
nore,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


THE  PRAIRIE 
STATE    IM  I  l!> 
TORS  AJVO  IIROOI). 

ERS  are  endorsed  by  P.  1 1 

Jaco lis.     118  FIRST 

PBGHivns  112.  Do 

not  buy  an  Incubator  or 
Brooder  until  you  send  for 
our  11  1  page  catalogue,  giv- 
ing full  particulars.  All 
machines  warranted. 
Prairie  Stale  Inrnha- 
tor  Co.,  Homer  City, 
Pa. 

PEKIN  DUX 

16,500  marketed  In  1894. 
LARUE,  STRONC1 

I  RPDOfloPP  and  v'K"r"»s 
IDlCCUDlO  birds, II  SOeach 
.25  for  11;  87  V 100; 
quantities 
special  terms. 
Fertility  guaranteed. 
From  I>ITCT£  RANCH  of 

\VM.  H.  TliUSLOW  &  CO., 

STROITDSBI'RO,  PA. 


EGGS  !§gj 


GUERNSEY  CATUI. 

S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  White  and  BuffWyan- 
dottes,  Houdans,  R.  C.  W.  and  B.  Leghorns 
and  Buff  Plymouth  Kocks.  Awards  at  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  show  i  Madison  Square  Garden, New 
York),  in  Die  past  six  years:  103  firsts,  51  gold 
specials,  20  silver  medals  and  6  silver  cups. 
New  York,  1895:  22  firsts,  16  gold  specials,  7 
silver  medalsand  silver  cup.  "Like  Begets 
Like"  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  illus- 
trated circular.  Scotch  Collies,  Fox  Terriers. 

JAMES  FORSYTH, 

Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


SHOEMAKER'S  POULTRY  ALMANAC 


Contain* w>  pagw;  orer 70 Uluitratio 
Sure    mneaiei  mid 
discuses  in  poultry; als 
try  raUinp.    Ktill  Infoi 
leiidinp  vnrictics.  Fil 


valuable  hints  on 
■st  deierlptlvf  Po 

postpaid  for  15et tu 
S^address.  CC  BHOBM  AKER,  Freeport,  III.  1 


THE  ERTEL  IMPROVED 

Victor  Incubator 


ABSOLUTELY  SELF-REGULATING 


Indorsed  by  all  as  the  most  reasonable 
in  price,  finest  finished, au<l  perfect  Arti 
ticial  Hatching:  and  liearinj;  Outfit  ever 
made  or  sold,  without  any  exception* 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE 

Guaranteed  as  represented  or  ir.oney 
refunded.  Circulars  Free.  Catalogue  4c. 
Address  Patentees  and  Manufacturers. 

GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


INCUBATORS 

SELF-RECULATINC 

BROODERS 


Brooder 

with 
reculator 
has  record 
of  raising 
700  chicks 
out  of  ft 

possible  701.   g  1  ogg  chicks  from  1257  eggs". 

An  average  of  over  97% 

Record  100 

Most  perfect  machines,  beet  material  and  work- 
manship. Onr  THERMO-RECULATOR  is 
as  accurate  as  a  thermometer,  and  just  aB  positive 
in  its  operation.  4c.  in  stamps  will  bring  you  large 
illustrated  catalogue  which  tells  all  about  it.  1 5 
Standard  Breed*  Iliuli-Class  Poultry. 
Headquarters    for    Poultry  Supplies* 

PEERLESS  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 
518-51 !»  Ohio  Street,       -       Q.UINOY,  ILL 


HAWKINS 

Wins  32  Prizes 
AT  AMERICA'S  GREAT- 
EST SHOW, 

AT  MADISON  SO.  GARDEN, 
NEW  YORK,  1895 

I  won  the  principal  prize 
Oil  each  variety— i»t  on 
flSreeffliiiff  Pen,  1st  prize  on 
cock  "i  each  variety;  1st  and  2d 
(in  cockerels  of  each  variety  but 
one,  and  that  2d;  luregular  prizes 
on  females.' 

CRAND  SPECIAL  PRIZE 

for  exhibitor  winning  most  First  prlz-s  In  the  Allien 
ran  class.   This  exhibit  was  made  in  the  strongest 
competition,  and  alter  selling  the  winning  hlrosat 
the  largest  shows  iii  the  United  Slates  this  season. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 


Silver 
and  White 


1 1 :  i  rrcd 
and  While. 

WYANDOTTES. 


Winners  at  America's  leading  shows  for  12  years. 
200  BREEDING  Col  K  Kit  KI.S  and  2,0  0 
FEMALES  for  sale. 

From  40  Selected  Iireeding  Pens, 

1  silling.  ?o:  2  sittings,  3  sittings,  ?lu; 
5  sittings,  $15. 

Catalogue  describing  America's  Finest  Ply- 
mouth Itocksuml  Wjandottei,  lree. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS, 

Lock  Box  4.  Lancaster,  Ma  s. 


Eggs 


$2.50  FOR  $1.25. 

THE  CREAM  OF  POULTRY  LITERATURE! 

FIVE  LEADING  POULTRY  PAPERS  FOR  $1.25. 
Poultry  News  and  Literature  from  the  East,  West,  South  and  Middle  States 

southern  Fancier,  Atlanta.  Ra.,  50c;  Voultry  Keeper,  Parkeeburg,  Pa.,  50c. 
Inter  state  Poultrymau.  'l  lffln.  Obio,  5Uo  ;  Midland  I'ouitry  Journal,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  5oe.;  Poultry  Herald,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  5oe.   Total ,  §3. SO. 
All  the  above  named  papers  for  one- ha  If  the  repular  price  for  a  limited  time 

Subscribe  now  ,  $1.25  w  ill  get  this  Great  Block  of  Five, 
by  sending  us  your  order.   Below  is  the  form  for  order : 
Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa., 

Enclosed  find  SI. 25  for  which  send  us  the  Creat  Block  of  Five  Poultry 
papers  for  one  year, 

Name  

Address  


"  DAISY  " 
GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  testliuunials. 

WILSON  BROS., 

Sole  UlanTg'ri.., 
EAKTON,         -        -  PA. 


AGENTS! 


LADIES  OR  CENTS 

$75  A  WEEK. 

At  home,  usiuir,  or  nHiiii«  Gray 
Plater,  or  colleottafl  goodi  fnr  □■ 

lo  pints.  We  <io  all  klnifl  of  plat- 
i ii <  at  our  works,  iimiiiifnciiire  the 
matr>rial3  rd*!  oatflu,  ud  teach 
the  art-  We  dell  the  only  complete 

"Ul  III.  InoludfnC  lathe  wheels,  tools 

und  materials  fur  polish  lug.  prepar- 
liter,  plating  and  UtiishiiiK  every- 
thirnr.  ClrnnlarH  ami  prices  free. 
«mv  A-  <'<►..  Plating  Works, 
I>ep't  4,  ColuuibuH,  Ohio. 


P  A|  tf%  From  the  finest fowlsln 
■■  Mm  !■        the  west,  at  prices  t  hat 

■  MUw  defy  competition, 

rletiesl8corlng90to96H* 
Before  btiyintf, do  nut  fail  to  get  our 
finely  Illustrated  (Opagre  catalogue,  it 
contains  remedies,  recipes  and  much 
Information  you  should  have,  prices, 
etc.  Postpaid  only  5  cents 
Bowera  A  Barr,  liox  59  Oukota,  III. 


Green  Bone  Cutter.^ 

Nothing  on  Earth  will  make  Hens  Lay  ano 
Little  Chicks  Grow  like  Green  Cut  Bone. 
Warrantee!  to  double  Egg  Yield 
and  reduce  Grain  Bill  One-baLf. 
Our  Green  limn  CutterB  are  thebesian 
earth,  and  the  ONLY  mic.i  reeeiriwj 
an  A  irant  at  the   H'urld's  Fair. 
tW  Send  for  Catalogues  and  valuable 
article  an  Feed,  free. 
Webster  &  Hannu»']51  Albany  St.,  Cazenovia,  n.  Y. 


Tnenbntors, 
100  Kug.  f!2. 
UriKiders,  loo 
c  Ul  ik.  M.50. 
Bone  .Mills, 
Poultry  Netting 
'  mil  supillies.  all 
at  the  bottom 
price  W e 
have  the  cheapest  and  best  Farm  Fence.  Mention 
ol  this  paper  will  bring  catalogue  free. 

TUB  «'OI.U9II<IAK  H'F'O.  CO.. 
Box  V.,  Greenfield.  O. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Highest  Honors  in 


1895. 


"U'e  have  the  larses 
catalogue  of  poultry 
and  pet  stock  published,  giv- 
ing descriptions  and  price 
ol  7">  varieties  of  fowls  and 
eggs  ;ind  a.1 1  kind  ol  poultry 
supplies.  s>ymptoU18  and 
cure  lor  all  known  poultry 
diseases  and  many  ails  of 
various  natures.  No  rai  nier, 
no  st'  ekinan,  no  poultry- 
to  be  without  it.   Inclose  10c.  to  pay 

II.  RODHAM, 

Shullaburgh,  Wis.,  V.  S.  A. 


FABIUS.N.Y. 

Send  stamp  for  new  Illustrated  catalogue,  giving 
niOHI  ST  PRIZE  RECORD  ever  won  iij  any 
breeder  of  any  variety.         P.  t).  Box,  501. 


BONE'SHELLl 


RAW  BONE          hern  (,rnven  hv  analysis  to  ruiitain  EVERT 
"'AIM  OK  AN  EGO — White,  Yolk  nit.  Shelf.      The  lime  in  oyiter 
shell  niateral.    Tin-  crunulated  iize  is  for  udalt  fowls;  the 

B  rhicltN  n nil  mixing  with  soft  1  1      For  cirrulareiplninin^ 

t)W  to  feed  it,  and  prices  on  lots  of  UKI  pounds  or  more  <le~ 

FOR  POULTRY,  fVtc h r fe rt i l i ze r  works, ' "  "'bay  city,  MICH. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES. 

This  most  worthy  fowl  was  first  introduced  to  the 
poultry  fraternity  in  1893,  and  are  fast  earning  for 
themselves  a  place  among  the  most  popular  ot  the 
old  and  established  breeds.  They  have  all  the  native 
characteristics  of  the  several  varieties  of  the  Wyan- 
dotte family. 

FOUR  GRAND  BREEDING  YARDS  MATED  FOR 
THIS  SEASON'S  BREEDING. 

I  will  sell  eggs  from  all  four  yards,  part  from  each 
yard,  giving  my  patrons  eggs  from  same  Colum- 
bians I  use  eggs  from,  using  all  alike.  Price  $450 
for  13;  $8.00  for  26  eggs;  a  lew  pairs  to  spare  at  J8.00, 
$10  00  aud  $12,00  per  pair. 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES. 

Eegs  from  fine,  careful  matings.  Price  $1.50  for  13, 
$2.75  (or  26  egfcs;  Golden  Wyandotte  fowls  $1.50,  $2, $3; 
$4  and  $5  each;  Golden  Wyandotte  Chromes, 
size  9X '  2  inches,  3  cents  each;  12  for  30c.  Eggs  care- 
fully packed  in  bpskets  to  safely  go  any  distance  and 
hatch  well.  Howls  for  sale,  also  Catalogue  mailed 
free.  Address 

A.  J.  FOUCH,  Warren,  Pa. 


Chickens 
by  Steam. 

Ry  this  method  you  can  safely  count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched  The 
cost  and  trouble  of  production  is  reduced  two-thirds,  and  poultry  raising  becomesa 
profitable  pleasure,   send  Gc.  for  descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

The  lowest-priced  first-class  Hatcher  made.    Thousands  in  use.    Guaranteed  to 
hatch  a  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other  Incubator. 
Double  Regulator.    Simple,  Perfect,  ar.d  Self-Regulating. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  114  to  122  S.  6th  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL., 


se 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 


Apr 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION, 


This  Department  is  "  Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Poultry  in  Georgia  — Is  poultry  keeping  in 
the  South  (Georgia)  as  profitable  as  m  Con- 
necticut or  other  Northern  States ?  2. 
"Which  branch  would  pay  the  better— eggs 
or  broilers,  or  both  combined?— Subscriber, 
Hartford,  Ct. 

1.  Georgians  are  doing  well.  The  climate 
of  Georgia  is  better,  but  there  are  more  in- 
sects to  combat.  2.  Probably  a  combina- 
tion would  be  more  profitable. 

Scarlet  Clover.— Where  can  I  get  the  seed 
of  scarlet  or  crimson  clover?— Mr.  A.  L. 
McC,  Marshall,  Texa=. 

From  Johnston  &  Stokes,  seedsmen, 
Philadelphia.   It  is  sown  in  the  fall. 

Leghorns    and    Minorcas.— How    do  the 

White  Minoreas  compare  with  the  White 
Leghorns  as  layers  ?— C.  E.  B..,  Half  Moon 
Bay  Cal. 

We  doubt  if  there  is  five  eggs  difference 
between  the  two  breeds  in  a  whole  year. 

Mussel  Shells.— Are  mussel  shells  as  good 
as  oyster  shells  for  poultry  ?— C.  W.  W., 
Mandale,  Ohio. 

They  are  fully  as  good. 

Hen  Manure.— Please  give  explicit  direc- 
tions for  the  preparation  and  use  of  hen 
manure  as  a  fertilizer  for  the  garden.— M. 
M.  H.,  Marble  Falls,  Texas. 

Mix  it  with  equal  parts  of  earth  and  keep 
it  moist  (not  damp.)  Dry  manure  deterior- 
ates. Apply  it  on  the  rows  and  rake  it 
well  into  the  soil. 

Guinea  Fowls.— Pekin  Ducks.— 1.  Why  are 

not  Guinea  fowls  in  the  Standard  ?  2. 
How  can  I  distinguish  Pekin  from  Ayles- 
bury ducks  ?— "Subscriber,"  Holleuberg, 
Kansas. 

1.  They  should  be  in  the  Standard,  but 
are  not  for  some  reason.  2.  Pekin  ducks 
have  cream-colored  bills  and  legs,  while 
those  of  the  Aylesbury  are  flesh-colored. 

Stone  Crushers. — Please  give  name  of  man- 
ufacturers of  machines  for  crushing  lime- 
stone into  grit.— "Subscriber,"  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

AVe  are  unable  to  answer. 

Two  Hundred  Hens  Per  Acre.— I  would  like 
to  know  if  I  could  successfully  house  and 
yard  ^00  hens  on  one  acre,  all  the  food  to 
be  bought.  How  much  should  I  expect 
from  them?— Mrs.  A.,  Carroll,  Aid. 

One  hundred  will  pay  better.  One  dollar 
a  year  profit  from  one  hen  is  the  average. 
Do  not  try  to  keep  too  many  on  a  small 
space.   Give  more  room. 

Hatching  in  Manure. — Please  state  how  to 
hatch  chicks  in  manure.— E.  S.  S.,  Huron, 
Cal. 

We  cannot,  as  it  cannot  be  done  profit- 
ably, and  we  doubt  if  the  method  has  ever 
been  used  with  success. 

Games.— 1.  "Where   can  I  procure  Pit 

Game  eggs?  2.  Describe  the  Black-breasted 
Red  Games.— F.  R.  L.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

1.  There  are  several  advertisements  of 
them  in  this  issue.  2.  "We  are  not  allowed 
to  do  so,  as  the  Standard  is  copyrighted. 

Eggs  From  Laying  Hens  for  Hatching. — 

Will  eggs  from  hens  that  have  luyed  well 
all  fall  and  winter  hatch  as  well,  and  the 
chicks  be  as  strong  and  healthy,  as  eggs 
from  hens  that  have  not  layed  so  well? — H. 
L  C,  Winchendon,  Mass. 

If  the  laying  hens  are  in  good  condition 
we  see  no  reason  why  their  eggs  should 
not  give  good  results. 

Hens  Not  Laying. — I  have  fed  my  hens 
bran  and  middlings,  raw  potatoes  and  tur- 
nips, and  some  meat  scraps,  but  they  do  not 
lay. — L.  B.  P  ,  Lakeville,  Ct. 

They  are  probably  too  fat  and  lack  exer- 
cise. 

Duck  Eggs. — What  temperature  is  used 
for  duck  eggs  in  hatching,  and  is  moisture 
used  through  the  whole  time? — C.  P.,James- 
town  Centre,  Mich. 

The  temperature  is  103  degrees,  the  same 
as  for  hens'  eggs.  They  require  no  more 
moisture;  if  anything,  a  little  less. 

Frozen  Combs.— I  have  three  Brown  Leg- 
horn cockerels,  single  combs,  and  their 
combs  were  frozen.  What  snould  be  done? 
-P.  E.,  Glen  Eyre,  Pa. 

But  little  can  be  d"iie,as  it  Is  the  same  as 
frozen  bauds  or  feet  on  a  person.  Annoint 


with  sweet  oil  and  keep  them  in  a  place 
where  the  wind  cannot  blow  on  them. 


Fertile  Eggs,  Etc.— 1.  Is  there  any  way  to 
tell  fertile  eggs  before  using  ?  2.  Does  it 
pay  to  feed  hens  all  the  extra  food  they 
will  eat  in  winter  ?  3.  Will  a  cross  of 
Plvmouth  Rock  and  Houdans  make  good 
broilers  ?— E.  S.  P.,  Adaliue,  111. 

1.  No.  2.  It  does  not;  they  will  become 
too  fat.  3.  Yes,  but  not  as  hardy  as  some. 

Breeds. — Combs. — 1.  When  does  a  cockerel 
or  pullet  becouip  cock  and  hen  ?  2.  Should 
a  Silver  Wyandotte  cock's  comb  have  a 
groove  down  the  top  of  it,  and  is  it.  a  defect 
to  be  uneven  ?  3.  Djcs  it  injure  the  eggs 
for  hatcliing  to  allow  several  breeds  to  run 
together  ? — ''Subscriber,"  Canada. 

1.  When  over  one  year  old.  2.  It  should 
be  even,  no  groove,  curving  with  the  head, 
and  corrugated.  3.  We  think  not  if  they 
are  separated  for  awhile  before  using  the 
eggs. 

Scaly  Legs. -Kerosene.— 1.  Will  scaly  legs 
keep  hens  from  laying?  2.  Is  coal  oil  and 
kerosene  oil  one  and  tli  ■  same  thing  ?  3.  Is 
clear  bran,  mixed  with  milk,  as  good  as 
bran  and  Indian  meal  mixed  together,  for  a 
laving  hen's  breakfast  ?— A.  J.  S.,  North 
Ashford,  Ct. 

1.  No,  but  is  unsightly.  2  Yes.  3.  The 
brail  and  milk  make  the  better  food. 

Chesters.— Is  there  such  a  breed  as  "Ches- 
ters  "  ?— E.  B.,  Centreville,  Md. 
No  such  breed  is  known. 


Incubator. — 1.  If  I  reduce  the  capacity  of 
my  incubator  will  it  do  good  work  ?  2. 
Can  young  chicks  be  taken  from  the  brooder 
when  four  weeks  old  if  I  put  them  in  a 
room  of  fifty  degrees  teinpertture  ?  3. 
Would  a  cross  of  Indian  Game  cock  and 
White  Wyandotte  hens  improve  the  pro- 
duce as  broilers  ?— G.  B.  T.,  Old  Orchard, 
Mo. 

1.  The  incubator  can  be  reduced  in  any 
manner  except  depth.  2.  The  chicks  will 
not  live  in  such  a  temperature,  and  should 
remain  in  brooder  until  eight  weeks  old. 
3.  The  cross  is  a  good  one,  but  perhaps  the 
chicks  will  not  be  as  easily  raised  as  a 
cross  of  Light  Brahma  and  Wyandotte. 


Lang«hans  as  Layers.— Will  a  Black  Lang- 

sban  lay  as  many  eggs  in  a  year  as  a  Leg- 
horn ? — "O,"  Los  Angeles,  Calf. 
Under  favorable  conditions  they  will. 


Mississippi  for  Poultry.— I  have  been  told 
several  times  that  Southwestern  Missis- 
sippi is  a  good  poultry  raising  country, 
and  would  like  your  opinion  of  the 
country.  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam  of  a  red- 
dish color.the  climate  is  healthful, the  aver- 
age in  summer  is  eighty-five  degrees,  in 
winter  sixty-five  degrees.  It  is  rather 
damp  in  the  morning  and  evening.  In  the 
morning  it  goes  away  when  the  sun  comes 
up ;  there  is  no  fog  there.  Is  the  South  in 
general  good  for  poultry,  markets,  etc? — V. 
B  .,  Chicago,  111. 

We  haye  never  heard  any  complaints 
against  that  State.  We  personally  know  of 
no  reason  why  one  need  be  unsuccessful 
there. 


Effects  of  Douglass  3Iixture. 

Douglass  mixture  is  composed  of  one 
ounce  of  copperas,  one  ounce  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  half  a  gallon  of  water.  It  is  rec- 
ommended as  a  tonic  for  fowls,  but  is 
rpally  a  poison,  and  while  its  use  once  a 
week  may  do  no  harm  the  practice  of  using 
it  as  a  regular  tonic  will  result  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  flock.  The  free  sulphuric 
acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  attacks  all  organic  sub- 
stances, and  the  fowl  is  no  exception.  In 
experiments  made  by  us  in  which  we  added 
a  tablespoonful  of  the  mixture  to  a  gallon 
of  drinking  water,  the  fowls  were  appar- 
ently improved  in  appetite  for  a  few  days, 
but  gradually  declined  and  finally  became 
weak  and  debilitated.  Examination  of 
fowls  that  were  killed  showed  the  liver  to 
be  very  large  and  soft,  while  small  tumors 
were  also  noticed.  The  intestines  con- 
tained red  sores,  as  though  the  lining  mem- 
branes had  been  rubbed  off.  The  throats 
were  affected  with  small  tumors,  and  every 
portion  of  the  bodies  seemed  aifected  in 
someway.  If  a  bird  is  healthy  it  ne  eds  no 
tonic,  and  so  far  as  Douglass  mixture  is 
concerned  it  is  a  poison  and  should  be 
avoided. 


Cheap  Chicken  Coops. 

Cheap  chicken  coops  are  made  of  soap 
boxes.  In  this  a  hen  and  a  brood  may 
dwell  if  a  run  is  attached.  To  construct 
the  run  get  some  lathes  and  make  it  four 
feet  long,  two  feet  wide  and  two  feet  high. 
The  box  floor  should  be  raised  an  inch  from 
the  ground  but  no  floor  is  needed  in  the 
run.  Tiie  run  may  be  placed  over  the  box, 
but  a  better  is  to  move  the  box  up  to  the 
end  of  the  rim  as  this  makes  more  room. 
Bo'h  the  box  and  run  sbould  be  moved  to 
fresu  ground  every  duy. 


He  Thinks  Boyer's  Hand  Was  Not 
Shown— Wants  All  to  Fall  in 
Line  for  Atlanta— Ten  Cent 
Standards  Must  Gome- 
Gives  Some  Fatherly 
Advice. 

Where  is  Mr.  Boyer  ?  I  hope  that  he  has 
not  been,  like  Elijah,  wafted  above  among 
the  angels.  Iam  reminded  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  his  ascension  by  noting  his  absence 
from  the  columns  of  Farm  Poultry  for 
March  1st. 

The  gentleman  would  not  make  much  of 
an  angel,  but  he  certainly  does  make  a  first 
class  poultry  editor.  And  unkind  and 
heartless  as  it  may  seem  to  remark  it  at 
this  juncture,  the  Farm  Poultry  for 
March  1st  is  the  best  paper  Mr.  Hunter 
has  given  us  for  a  long  time.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  number. 

Now  I  don't  mean  it  to  be  inferred  that 
"Mr."  Boyer's  absence  from  the  columns 
was  the  cause  of  its  excellence.  I  only  re- 
mark it  as  a  coincidence. 

•  *         »        •  • 

It  seems  as  if  a  prospectus  of  a  new  poul- 
try paper  is  as  little  to  be  relied  upon  as 
the  prospectus  of  a  South  Sea  Bubble  Co., 
or  a  Panama  Canal  scheme.  No  matter 
how  good  the  intentions  are  as  to  old  ruts, 
the  papers  sidle  right  into  the  old  ruts,  and 
as  pioneers  into  the  forests  of  the  uncon- 
ventional are  not  glowing  successes. 

•  •         •        •  • 

Now  that  Congress  has  adjourned,  it 
seems,  from  our  standpoint,  that  the  thing 
which  should  engage  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country  is  the  Poultry  Show  at  the 
coming  Cotton  States  and  International 
Exposition,  to  be  held  in  Atlanta  in  De- 
cember next.  And  by  the  way  I  see  that 
the  Mid-Continental  people  intend  holding 
a  show  at  Kansas  City,  November  27th. 
Now  it  wont  do  for  these  two  shows  to  con- 
flict as  to  dates.  The  leaders  of  the  two 
shows  must  come  to  some  understanding 
about  dates.  The  Mid-Continental  would 
get  the  worst  of  it  if,  like  the  bull  and 
steam  engine,  she  goes  to  run  afowl  of  the 
Cotton  States  and  International.  The 
whole  country  is  coming  to  the  Cotton 
States  Exposition,  and  of  course  they  will 
just  take  in  the  Poultry  Show  at  the  same 
time.  Arid  they  will  not  only  see  the  finest 
collection  of  birds  that  has  been  gathered 
together  in  this  country,  but  they  will  also 
have  au  opportunity  to  see  the  bowie- 
knifed  brigand  of  the  slandered  South. 
They  will  find  him  as  bloodthirsty  and 
ferocious  as  a  babe,  and  as  discourteous  as 
Lord  Chesterfield.  But  you  can  only  find 
out  these  alleged  moral  deformities  of  the 
monster  by  visiting  him  in  his  own  fast- 
nesses. Come  down  and  look  at  the  ani- 
mal. 

*  •         •        *  '# 

Curtis,  in  the  Reliable  Pou'try  Journal, 
talks  like  a  Solon  about  the  idiocy  of  jeal- 
ousy as  shown  by  some  editors  and  pub- 
lishers of  poultry  papers.  As  he  says,  and 
it  is  the  indisputable  truth,  the  more  pa- 
pers the  better,  better  for  the  publishers 
and  better  for  the  breeders.  The  Southern 
Fancier  never  has  at  any  time  anything 
other  than  a  kindly  wish  and  a  helping 
hand  for  all  new  comers.  Let  them  come. 
The  more  the  merrier,  and  the  more  lucra- 
tive the  business;  not  for  the  begiuuers 
maybe,  but  for  the  "  old  uns." 

*  *         #        #  • 

Atlanta  does  not  want  the  United  States 
Congress  to  meet  here,  but  she  would  be 
both  pleased  and  honored  if  the  A.  P.  A. 
would  see  the  wisdom,  the  pleasure,  and 
the  many  benefits  to  be  derived  from  hold- 
ing its  annual  meeting  here  in  December. 
Most  if  not  all  of  the  members  will  be  here 
anyhow  at  our  poultry  show,  or  visiting 
the  Cotton  States  and  Internationa] .  Other 
cities  could  claim  it  next  year,  but  this 
year  it  looks  like  killing  three  birds  with 
the  one  stone  to  hold  it  at  Atlanta.  Let 
any  o*her  city  which  covets  the  honor  be 
magnanimous,  and  relinquish  her  claim, 
because  of  the  exceptional  inducements 
offered  by  Atlanta  this  year,  and  we  will 
pull  for  it  with  might  ana  main  for  the 
next  time.  If  any  other  city  can  show 
more  unselfish  reasons,  reasons  that  will  be 
conducive  to  the  profit,  the  pleasures  and 
the  enlargement  of  thought,  than  can  At- 
lanta this  year,  why  we  will  willingly 
withdraw. 

•         •         •         •  • 

Editor  Hunter  has  in  his  last  issue  a  very 
logical  editorial  endorsing  the  Poultry 
Keeper's  suggestion  of  a  ten  cent  Stand- 
ard of  tlie  different  breeds.  He  is  right  as 
usual.  And  though  it  is  impossible  to  get 
them  until  after  the  next  A.  P.  A.  meeting, 
stillthe  atmosphere  could  be  made  so  lurid 
with  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  entire  fra- 
ternity that  the  do-nothing  aggregation 
known  as  the  A.  P.  A.  will  not  dare  to 
meet  again  without  taking  action  in  the 
premises.  I  do  not  like  to  be  hypercritical, 
nor  do  1  like  to  croak,  but  if  this  last  A.  P. 
A.  meeting  did  not  remind  one  of  the  do- 
nothing  Congress  that  has  just  adjourned, 
it  is  because  he  has  no  eye  for  the  analo- 
gous. To  let  golden  moments  just  pass 
them  by  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  aggravating. 
Like  Stuart  Robson,  in  the  play  ''Henri- 


etta," who  went  up  to  the  club  window, 
and — sat,  and — sat,  and — sat,  the  A.  P.  A. 
just  went  to  Kansas  City  and  did  the  same 
energetic  and  hustling  piece  of  business. 
But  we  must  have  the  ten  ceut  Standards. 
They  are  as  necessary  as  is  small  change  to 
he  circulating  medium  of  a  country. 


Poultry  for  Run-down  Farms. 

New  Eugland  has  always  used  the  raw 
material  of  other  States  and  manufactured 
goods  of  all  kinds  in  which  her  people  have 
exceUed.  With  fewer  advantages  as  an  ag- 
ricultural country  yet  she  excels  in  yield, 
in  proportion  to  area  cultivated,  in  many 
crops  that  are  grown  extensively  else- 
where. Massachusetts  produces  more  corn 
per  acre  than  any  other  State,  but  it  pays 
her  people  better  to  grow  articles  that 
bring  the  highest  prices  in  market.  So  far 
as  pure  breeds  of  poultry  are  concerned 
New  England  leads  all  other  sections,  and 
she  derives  an  enormous  sum  from  that 
source  alone,  while  her  farmers  also  get  the 
best  prices  tor  dressed  carcasses  and  eggs. 

Of  late  years  it  has  been  largely  adver- 
tised that  many  farms  in  some  sections  of 
New  England  no  longer  pay,  and  that  their 
owners  have  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in 
them,  even  going  so  far  as  to  abandon  them 
in  cases  that  have  been  noticed.  The  cause 
assigned  is  that  farm  products  are  srown 
so  cheaply  in  the  West  that  our  farmers 
cannot  compete  with  the  Western  farmers. 
But  our  farmers  can  use  the  cheap  foods, 
however,and  charge  them  into  more  salable 
products.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  so  far 
as  the  quality  of  the  soil  is  concerned  poul- 
try can  be  made  a  specialty  on  the  poorest 
or  the  best,andthe  frozen  stock  of  the  West 
has  never  interfered  with  prices  in  the  East. 
Strictly  fresh,  nearby  eggs  and  choice  car- 
casses cannot  be  brought  East,  while  con- 
sumers will  not  discard  the  good  for  the  in- 
ferior. 

In  New  Jersey  the  largest  number  of 
ducklings  and  broilers  are  produced  on  the 
lightest  sandy  soil  where  grass  cannot  be 
grown  and  where  each  rain  seems  to  disap- 
pear in  an  hour,  so  porous  is  the  soil.  Even 
"grit"  has  to  be  purchased,  as  well  as  all 
kinds  of  food,  yet  those  who  have  gone  into 
poultry  have  made  it  pay.  With  cities, 
towns  and  villages  every  few  miles  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  unprofitable  farms  of 
New  England  cannot  be  devoted  to  poultry 
and  with  less  cost  in  proportion  to  profit 
than  by  attempting  anything  else.  The 
markets  are  right  at  the  doors  of  t  he  farm- 
ers, and  feed  is  as  cheap  as  could  be  desired 
giving  an  advantage  to  our  farmers  that 
should  not  be  overlooked. — Min  or. 


Feeding  Twenty-two  Hens. 

A  subscriber  at  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  has 
twenty-two  hens,  and  he  gives  the  amount 
of  feed  allowed,  but  gets  no  eggs.  We  pre- 
sent his  letter  as  follows: 

"I  feed  two  quarts  scraps  from  the  table, 
one  quart  of  hay  seed  and  leaves,  one  pint 
wheat  bran,  one  pint  green  cut  bone,  and  at 
night  one  quart  of  wheat,  with  warm 
water  during  the  day.  They  all  seem 
lively  when  I  go  to  the  coop,  but  their 
combs  are  shriveled  and  dark.  Coops  are 
tight  and  warm. 

He  feeds  five  quarts  of  feed  per  day  to 
twenty-two  fowls,  which  is  twice  as  much 
as  they  should  have.  They  are  conse- 
quently out  of  condition.  The  remedy  in 
the  above  case  is  to  scatter  a  gill  of  mus- 
tard seed  in  litter,  every  morning  for  two 
weeks,  giving  nothing  else  except  a  pound 
of  lean  meat  twice  a  week  to  all. 


Variety  Cheapens  the  Cost. 

Because  a  variety  of  food  is  recom" 
mended  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  ex- 
pense is  to  be  increased.  It  costs  more  to 
feed  the  hens  on  one  kind  of  food  than  on  a 
variety  because  a  variety  satisfies  their 
wants  sooner.  A  hen  may  eat  a  large 
amount  of  grain,  and  if  she  is  producing 
eggs  she  may  require  something  else.  If 
given  a  variety  she  may  utilize  less  grain 
andsatisfy  herself  with  a  lesi  costly  ar- 
ticle. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 


Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  tind  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90.  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2.50. 
They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-live  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Protit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders(Jacobs),  Management 
of  Young  Chicks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladies'  Magazine  In  the  world 
Is  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  ot  Philadelphia. 
Price  SI. 00  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  The 
Ladies'1  Home  Jourral  and  THE  Poulthy  Keepeb 
both  one  year  l"i  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

Self  Bihd'-'is.  -We  have  self  binders,  where- 
by each  subscriber  can  bind  their  ownFoCLTBT 
Keeper  each  month  as  received.  They  hold 
wo  yean'  numbers  Pnca  sixty  oeata,  pottpaia 
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If  any  person  finds  tills  paragraph  marked  lie 
will  please  understand  thai  we  seuu  Dim  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  suffici- 
ently interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  of  ttie 
paper  for  a  year.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  or 
receive  more  than  one  copy,  it  means  we  want  you  to 
hand  them  to  poultry  raisers. 


Liice  One-Eight  h  of  an  Inch  Long. 

We  give  below  a  description  of  several 
kiuds  of  lice,  which  is  not  very  encourag- 
ing (to  the  hens,  at  least).  It  shows  that 
you  must  look  for  something  more  than 
the  little  red  mites: 

"  There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  these 
parasites  indigenous  to  the  different  kinds 
of  chickens,  ducks,  geese  and  pigeons,  the 
most  common  of  which  are: 

The  Big-bellied  Hen-louse,  (Gjniocotes 
holoyaster,)  is  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long; 


straw  color,  shining  and  smooth.  The 
head  is  slightly  hollowing  on  each  side, 
with  pitchy  black  spots.  It  is  from  half  to 
three-fourlhs  of  a  line  long,  and  is  found 
in  great  abundance  in  neglected  henneries, 
upon  the  roosts,  etc.,  and  usually  first  no- 
ticed by  its  running  over  the  hands,  from 
which  "it  is  difficult  to  brush  off  or.  account 
of  the  smoothness  of  its  body,  and  the 
tenacity  with  which  it  clings  with  its  sharp 
claws." 

The  names  are  suggestive.  The  fellow 
that  is  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long  can  kill 


specially  selected  for  him  in  England.  They 
originated  in  England  ten  years  ago,  and 
Mr.  Webster  was  the  first  to  import  them 
to  this  country.  He  has  for  years  admired 
the  Indian  Gaines,  aud  breeds  both  the  Corn- 
ish and  the  White.  Mr.  Webster  says  that 
the  Whites  are  the  finest)  fowls  ever  bred, 
are  very  hardy  as  chicks,  grow  fast,  and  as 
table  fowls  have  no  superior.  They  have 
all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Cornish  (or 
Dark)  variety,  and  are  among  the  best  lay- 
ing breeds . 

Mr.  Webster  is  the  sole  agent  *iu  the 
United  States  for  Abbott£Bro->.,  of  Eng- 


its  head,  thorax  and  legs  are  of  a  pale  vel- 
low  color,  with  pitchy  black  marginal 
bands  ;  its  very  large  abdomen  is  girt  with 
pale  ash-colored  bands  (Jasciae)  bordered 
with  black. 

The  Big-headed  Hen  louse,( QoniodeB  ais- 
similis,)  has  a  length  of  a  little  over  one 
line  (one-twelfth  of  an  inch).  It  is  tawny, 
smooth,  shining,  somewhat  downy  or 
hairy  ;  head  large,  with  prominent "  tem- 
poral angles  ;  abdomen  large. 

The  Long-bodied  Hen-louse,(  Lipeurus  va- 
riabilis,) is  two-thirds  of  a  line  long,  of  a 
dirty  white  color,  margined  with  black. 
The  head  is  dome  shaped,  pale  yellow,  with 
a  black  spot  on  each  side  behind  the  eyes. 
The  abdomen  has  an  interrupted  (broad 
and  narrow)  dusky  band  running  length- 
wise down  the  centre. 

The  Pale  WanderingHen-louse,(jlfo7>opon 
pallidum,)  mag  an  alengattd  »»dy  «f  a  pal* 


a  chick  without  nailing  for  help.  The 
"pale-wandering"  fellow  is  the  one  that  it 
well  known  to  all.  The  big-headed  chap  is 
the  one  that  does  the  greatest  mischief. 
Keep  this,  and  when  you  come  across  one 
of  the  above  mentioned  make  a  study  of 
him,  so  as  to  know  him  at  another  time.  It 
is  enough  to  make  a  hen  shudder.  Our  De- 
cember, 1891,  issue,  has  them  magnified  and 
illustrated.   Send  for  it — only  five  cents. 


Webster's    Imported   White  Indian 
Gaines. 

We  present  an  illustration,  from  Mr.  P. 
A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,N.  Y.,  of  a  pair  of 
l»p«rt«d  Wait*  iadiaaUautwt,  wkiak  war* 


land,  (the  originators.)  and  eiery  season 
makes  a  fresh  importation.  He  is  one  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  Cazenovia,and  holds 
a  high  official  position,  as  well  as  conduct- 
ing a  large  farm  on  which  his  father  lived 
before  him.  He  is  very  popular  in  his  com- 
munity, and  has  a  host  of  friends. 

He  recently  purchased  the  entire  stock  of 
Cornish  Indian  Games,  (including  many 
prize  winners,  one  scoring  96  )  owned  by 
Mr.  M.  P.  Stellwagen,  St.  Ignace,  Mich., 
and  these,  added  to  Mr.  Webster's  imported 
stock,  gives  him  some  of  the  finest  Indian 
Games  in  America.  He  also  imports  and 
breeds  the  Black  Astrakhans. 

Mr.  Webster  is  also  the  inventor  of  Web- 
ster's clover  cutter  and  the  Webster  ;& 
Haunun  bone  null,  which  is  known  over 
the  whole  country,  and  the  firm  has  orders 
always  in  advance.  He  invites  all  to  visit 
kU  farm  aa«  ingp««t  bit  gtoak  al  any  time. 
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{Continued from  April.) 
One  of  the  most  important  questions  con- 
nected with  tbe  poultry  business  (or  any 
other  business)  is  that  of  labor,  and  whether 
performed  by  ourselves  or  by  others  for  us, 
it  is  so  prominent  an  item  on  the  debit  side 
of  the  account  that  we  may  well  vie,  not 
"  With  Gabriel  while  he  sings 
In  notes  almost  divine," 

but  with  the  modern  "  much  abused  labor- 
ing man,"  while  he  warbles  forth  the  bur- 
den of  his  morning  and  his  evening  song— 
the  song  that  seems  to  be  a  continual  ac- 
companiment to  all  his  struggles:  "How 
shall  I  obtain  the  most  money  for  the  least 
labor?"  or  perhaps,  for  our  present  purpose, 
better  transposed:  "  How  can  I  perform  the 
least  labor  and  obtain  the  most  money  ?" 
Without  exhibiting  remarkable  profundity 
or  unusual  fullness  of  the  intellectual 
grasp,  our  esteemed  brother  laborer  seems 
to  have  struck  the  key-note  the  first  time, 
and  the  poultry  fraternity,  no  less  than  any 
other  class  who  have  their  living  to  get, 
are  interested  in  his  inquiry.  No  one  need 
regret  that  every  success  in  this  world  is 
inseparable  from  labor,  and  that  nothing 
ever  was  or  ever  will  be  accomplished  with- 
out it,  because  incessant  activity  is  the 
order  of  the  universe,  and  were  we  exempt 
from  labor,  it  is  probable  that  sooner  or 
later  all  hands  would  be  laid  up  with  the 
gout  or  succumb  to  dry  rot. 

A  business  not  too  large  to  be  managed 
alone  is  usually  the  most  comfortable  and 
enjoyable,  because  attended  with  compara- 
tively little  vexation  and  worriment,  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  these  temper- 
trying  and  life-shortening  conditions  are 
generally  dependent  upon  and  proportion- 
ate to  the  amount  of  help  we  are  compelled 
to  employ.  We  have  often  thought  that  if 
the  human  family  had  nothing  to  worry 
them  they  would  live  forever.  Look  at  the 
ancient  patriarchs.  In  their  good  old  times 
the  world  had  not  been  so  fully  given  over 
to  the  buffetings  of  Satan  as  it  is  to-day,  and 
being  in  blissful  ignorance  of  such  soul- 
sickening  spectacles  and  contemplations  as 
political  rascality,  election  frauds,  legisla- 
tive corruption,  train-robbery,  post  office 
thieving,  bank  defalcations,  investment 
swindles,  diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  gipsy 
moth,  potato  bugs,  and  forty  thousand 
other  modern  miseries,  their  tranquil  lives 
were  prolonged  into  the  centuries,  and  the 
only  wonder  is  that  they  died  at  last.  Some 
did  not,  so  we  are  informed,  and  showing 
no  signs  of  turning  up  their  toes  in  the 
usual  manner,  were  translated,  as  the  next 
best  thing. 

But  not  only  is  a  personally  managed 
small  business  comparatively  free  from 
annoyances,  and  thus  conducive  to  longev- 
ity, but  it  is  sometimes  more  profitable  than 
a  larger  one  requiring  hired  help,  because 
reliable  help,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  obtain- 
able in  the  poultry  business,  is  somewhat 
expensive,  while  poor  help  is  vastly  more 
so,  and  costs  more  than  their  necks  are 
worth.  To  illustrate:  In  giving  our  flocks 
their  final  culling,  one  fall,  we  found  thirty- 
five  cockerels  not  quite  good  enough  for  lis 
to-  breed  from,  but  seemingly  too  good  to 
kill  for  market  poultry,  because  they  were 
of  large  size,  fine  shape,  with  perfect  lpgs 
and  beaks,  well  penciled,  and  in  constant 
demand  by  persons  less  fastidious  than 
ourselves.  We  therefore  reserved  them  for 
such  customers,  placed  them  in  a  good 
house  of  ample  size,  and  selected  for  their 
attendant  an  artist  of  the  Ethiopian  per- 
suasion, but  whose  brains,  if  he  possessed 
such  commodity,  had  unfortunately  slipped 
from  their  moorings  and  started  in  the 
direction  of  his  heels ;  hence  our  frantic 
attempt  at  penetrating  his  cranium  with 
the  idea,  or  elucidating  to  his  comprehen- 
sion the  fact,  that  the  birds  in  his  charge 
were  worth  say  $3  each,  or  represented  a 
value  of  $100  or  more,  were  utterly  futile. 
In  fact,  our  remarks  had  been  like  the  seed 
that  fell  upon  stony  ground,  or  like  pearls 
cast  before  swine  (as  it  were),  for  looking 
from  our  window  one  bright,  sunny  morn- 
ing, when  the  thermometer  registered  ten 
below  zero,  the  door  of  their  house  seemed 
to  be  open,  and  calling  to  Josephus-Orange- 
Blossom  we  said:  "Your  cockerels  are  not 
out,  are  they  ? "  "  Oh  yes,  sah,  been  out 
mo'n  'bout  half  an  hour."  "Better  get 
them  in  again  as  soon  as  possible,"  we 
replied,  "for  probably  their  combs  are 
ruined."  And  so  they  were;  every  blessed 
cockerel  had  frozen  his  comb  as  solid  as  a 
brickbat,  and,  so  far  as  regards  being  a  sala- 
ble bird,  was  reduced  to  a  vulgar  fraction. 
We  said  nothing,  being  unable  to  do  justice 
to  the  subject,  but  indulged  in  some  mental 
arithmetic,  thusly :  35  cockerels  @  S3  each 
=  §105.  Now  unfit  to  offer  and  too  old  to 
caponize,  or  to  sell  as  market  chickens,  but 
must  go  as  old  cocks  @  10  cents  per  pound, 
say  80  cents  each,  or  $28  for  the  lot,  minus 
$2  for  dressing  and  express,  or  $26  net, 
which,  deducted  from  $105,  shows  a  loss  of 
$70.  And  if  a  valuable  man  can  lose  $79 
for  us  in  thirty  minutes,  it  is  $158  per  hour, 
or  $1,580  per  day  of  ten  hours,  or  $576,700 
per  annum.  If  we  had  two  such  intelli- 
gent auimals  on  our  staff  they  would  lay  us 
out  in  short  metre ;  and  concerning  this 
Valuable  class  of  help,  our  private  opinion, 


expressed  in  the  mildest  possible  terms,  is 
unfit  for  publication. 

Returning  to  our  subject  we  will  take  up 
the  question  in  another  form :  How  can  we 
accomplish  our  necessary  labor  most  easily, 
quickly  and,  hence,  cheaply  ?  Obviously, 
by  concentrating  our  work  and  having 
every  arrangement  as  convenient  as  possi 
ble,  with  a  view  to  save  steps,  and  time 
and  lugging  and  lifting.  Not  everybody 
knows  that  the  fatigue,  on  even  the  best 
arranged  poultry  farm,  is  very  largely  due 
to  the  vast  amount  of  walking  incident  to 
the  business,  in  properly  caring  for  incuba- 
tors and  brooders,  fowls  and  chickens,  and 
giving  faithful  attention  to  every  detail. 
The  steps  at  best  are  almost  continual,  and 
not  even  every  poultryman  realizes  how 
many  unnecessary  ones  are  daily  taken. 
We  have  seen  poultry  farms  where  it 
seemed  to  us  that  fully  half  of  the  heaviest 
work  and  three-quarters  of  the  continual 
trotting  about  might  be  avoided.  Of  course 
the  requisite  arrangements  to  secure  this 
economy  would  involve  labor  and  expense 
at  the  outsel,  but  where  it  can  be  done 
without  excessive  outlay,  the  investment  is 
a  good  one,  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  com- 
fort and  satisfaction  of  the  thing,  it  will 
pay  for  itself  in  saving  labor  and  reducing 
the  amount  of  help. 

Concentrating  our  labor  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  crowding  our  fowls  or  our 
chickens,  for  in  that  case  we  should  soon 
have  nothing  left  to  concentrate.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  we  have  a  suitably  fenced, 
square,  four-acre  lot,  on  which  we  wish  to 
keep  say  400  hens,  in  eight  flocks  of  fifty 
each,  and  that  we  build  a  house  in  each 
corner  of  the  lot,  and  another  half  way  be- 
tween each  corner,  and  on  the  line  of  fence, 
giving  us  eight  houses  with  yards  converg- 
ing towards  the  center  of  the  lot,  where  we 
locate  the  cook  house.  No  arrangement 
could  so  spread  out  and  scatter  our  work, 
or  be  so  inconvenient,  or  require  so  much 
labor  or  so  many  steps  ;  and  in  some  of  our 
severe  and  protracted  winter  storms  one 
man  could  not  properly  attend  to  this 
small  number  of  fowls.  But  suppose,  in 
the  center  of  the  lot,  we  build  one  large 
poultry  house,  divided  into  eight  rooms, 
and  provided  with  grain  room,  cook  house, 
water,  etc.,  and  have  the  yards  radiate  (so 
to  speak)  from  it  to  the  outer  or  surround- 
ing fence.  We  have  concentrated  our  labor, 
reduced  it  to  a  minimum,  and  reud»red  it 
an  easy  matter  for  oue  smart  lad  to  thor- 
oughly perforin  it;  have  probably  saved 
money  in  building,  and  have  given  our 
poultry  the  same  amount  of  space,  both  in 
doors  and  out,  as  in  the  first-named  ar- 
rangement. The  difference  and  the  advan- 
tage would  be  apparent  to  a  blind  man. 

This  must  suffice  at  present  in  regard  to 
concentration  of  labor,  for  our  space  is 
limited.  Now  a  word  about  conveniences 
for  facilitating  work  after  such  concentra- 
tion, and  we  will  note  only  one  instance  on 
our  own  poultry  farm.  Looking  at  the 
illustration  on  page  7  of  our  twenty-third 
circular  (which  we  presume  is  in  the  hands 
of  all  our  readers),  and  supposing  ourselves 
standing  in  the  foreground,  the  Charles 
river,  which  bounds  our  farm,  is  behind  us 
and  350  feet  from  the  wind-mill,  looking 
towards  which  the  barn  is  150  feet  still 
farther  on  (as  represented),  and  the  long 
poultry  house  shown  on  page  11,  but  not 
seen  from  our  standpoint,  is  perhaps  400 
feet  beyond  the  barn  in  the  same  direction, 
and  still  beyond  this  poultry  house  is  a 
tract  of  say  sixty  acres,  not  yet  devoted  to 
poultry,  and  on  which  we  now  pasture  our 
herd  of  cows  in  tbe  summer.  When  we 
purchased  the  farm,  and  indeed  when  we 
moved  onto  it  a  year  later,  there  was  but  a 
very  limited  and  indifferent  water  supply, 
every  drop  that  we  used  having  to  be 
pumped  from  two  wells  and  distributed  by 
hand  ;  and  as  the  well  most  conveniently 
located  could  be  exhausted  in  an  hour,  and 
the  other  was  practically  inaccessible  ex- 
cept for  use  in  our  dwelling  house,  we  were 
compelled  to  cart  nearly  all  our  water  from 
the  river,  occupying  much  of  the  time  of 
one  man  and  oue  horse;  hence  it  was  obvi- 
ously one  of  our  first  and  most  important 
moves  to  obtain  an  unfailing  supply  of 
water.  The  labor  of  doing  this  was  enor- 
mous and  the  expense  quite  considerable, 
but  the  result  has  more  than  compensated 
for  the  effort.  A  3,000  gallon  tank  in  the 
barn  is  kept  continually  full  and  is  suffi- 
ciently elevated  to  carry  the  water  to  the 
various  points  required,  even  up  to  the 
Vue  de  l'Eau  cottage  shown  on  page  7  at 
extrenfe  left.  The  horses  are  watered  in 
the  usual  manner  by  haviug  their  trough 
filled  from  a  faucet,  but  for  the  cows  we 
have  a  still  more  simple  device,  and  cypress 
troughs,  manufactured  to  order,  built  in 
front  of  them,  at  proper  height,  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  stalls,  are  kept  full 
by  an  automatic  arrangement,  being  replen- 
ished as  fast  as  used.  The  troughs  are 
protected  by  covers  which  are  closed  ex- 
cept when  cattle  are  drinking.  Instead  of 
the  great  labor  of  carting  water  to  the  pas- 
ture in  summer,  already  mentioned,  a 
child  could  now  water  the  entire  herd  by 
simply  turning  a  faucet.  Prom  the  main 
pipe,  branch  pipes  run  right  and  left  to  the 
poultry  houses,  brooder  houses,  cook 
house  (not  represented  in  the  circular),  and 
instead  of  lugging  water  to  all  these  build- 
ings as  formerly,  an  unfailing  supply  is 
now  had — in  the  very  places  where  wanted, 
and  without  any  labor.  We  consider  our 
supply  to  be  far  in  advance  of  that  afforded 
by  any  public  water  works  within  our 
knowledge,  being  absolutely  unlimited, 
whereas  public  water  works  frequently  re- 
strict consumers  in  time  of  drought  when 
water  is  most  needed ;  and  so  far  as  regards 


quality,  comparison  fails,  that  of  ours  being 
simply  perfect,  while  the  water  used  in 
many  cities  is  composed  largely  of  eel 
broth,  frog  soup  and  diluted  snake  juice. 

But  besides  the  convenience  of  our  water 
works,  we  have  aimed  to  reduce  as  much 
as  possible  the  labor  in  handling  and  using 
our  grain.  The  cook  house  is  on  the  right 
of  main  driveway,  betweeu  the  brooder 
house  shown  on  page  21  and  the  long  poul- 
try house  shown  on  page  11,  and  just  re- 
ferred to ;  nence  its  location  is  as  central. as 
we  could  well  have  it.  It  is  built  on  a  side 
hill,  and  its  lower  story  is  in  basement 
form,  although  one  step  up  is  required  to 
enter  it.  The  ground  in  the  rear  is  ele- 
vated, but  the  ascent  is  so  gradual  that  any 
load  of  grain  that  a  pair  of  good  draft 
horses  bring  from  the  depot  can  as  readily 
be  drawn  to  the  back  door,  which  is  thus 
brought  to  such  convenient  height  that 
grain  or  similar  supplies  can  easily  be  un- 
loaded from  the  team  onto  the  chamber 
floor.  The  grain  bins  in  this  room  are 
capacious  ana  connected  by  shines  with 
corresponding  ones  in  the  lower  story  or 
cook  room,  by  which  means  the  lower  ones 
are  kept  filled,  and  the  attendant  has  every- 
thing within  reach  without  going  up  stairs. 

We  have  thus  gone  rather  tediously  into 
details  to  more  clearly  show  the  great  econ- 
omy of  labor  in  availing  ourselves  of  every 
possible  convenience.  The  arrangement  in 
our  cook  house  involved  very  little  extra 
expense,  but  our  water  works  were  unex- 
pectedly costly,  owing  to  the  unforseen 
character  of  the  digging  and  many  sunken 
rocks  and  much  blasting;  but  the  saving  of 
labor  gained  by  the  conveniences  which  we 
have  named  is  fully  that  of  one  active, 
faithful  mau,  whose  wages,  figured  at  even 
$1.25  per  day  (which  is  a  very  low  price), 
would  amount  to  4456  per  annum,  and 
would  thus  in  a  few  years  return  the  en- 
tire cost  of  our  water  works. 

W.  H.  Bcdd. 

Orrocco  Poultry  Farm, 
South  Nalick,  Mass. 


How  to  Keep  a  Hundred  Heus. 

How  much  room  should  be  allowed  to  100 
hens,  and  how  many  hens  can  be  kept  on  an 
acre  of  ground  ?  are  questions  frequently 
asked,  and  they  are  difficult  to  answer.  It 
is  estimated  that  100  hens  are  equal  in 
weight  and  capacity  of  production  to  one 
cow.  If  we  put  the  question  again,  then, 
by  asking  how  much  room  should  be  al- 
lowed one  cow,  we  may  be  better  prepared 
to  view  the  matter,  as  comparison  enables 
one  to  look  at  every  side. 

We  will  assert,  and  safely  too,  that  but 
few  succeed  in  keeping  a  cow  on  one  acre  of 
ground,  and  only  when  the  entire  grain  food 
is  purchased.  An  acre  lot  affords  her  pas- 
ture, but  if  she  is  allowed  to  forage  over 
the  space  at  will,  she  will  soou  clear  off  the 
grass,  and  keep  it  too  close,  as  well  as 
trample  under  foot  much  that  could  be 
utilized.  Those  who  have  such  limited 
areas  divide  it,  so  as  to  permit  the  animal 
to  graze  on  only  a  portion  of  the  plot  while 
the  grass  is  being  renewed  on  the  remain- 
der. 

Suppose  we  apply  the  same  rule  to  the 
hens,  by  dividing  them  into  flocks  of  twen- 
ty-five each.   A  space  of  one-fourth  of  an 
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acre  will  be  given  each  flock,  and  this  one. 
fourth  may  be  divided  into  lots  of  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre.  If  we  omit  fractious; 
the  one-eighth  of  an  acre  is  a  space  of  about 
50x100  feet,  which  makes  quite  a  large  yard 
for  a  flock  of  twenty-five  hens.  But,  bear 
jn  mind,  the  flock  will  have  two  of  these 
yards,  iu  oue  of  which  grass  or  any  kind  of 
green  food  may  be  grown.  As  an  acre  is 
abcut  200  feet  square  each  way  (we  omit 
fractions,  for  convenience),  the  reader,  by 
referring  to  the  following  diagram,  will 
easily  see  that  the  house  A  A  A  A  is  100 
feet  long,  and  each  yard  50x100  feet. 

The  fowls  will  enter  the  two  yards  on  tbe 
right  and  left  from  the  ends  of  the  houses, 
while  the  two  centre  houses  will  permit  of 
entrance  at  the  front  and  rear,  two  entrance 


holes  being  made  for  each  house.  The 
house  should  be  12x100,  which  allows  12x25 
feet  to  each  Hock,  but  allowance  may  be 
made  for  a  passage  way  the  length  of  the 
house,  or  the  house  may  be  entered  from 
the  yard  occupied,  each  yard  haviug  a  gate. 
The  design  of  the  house  we  leave  to  the 
reader.  What  we  wish  to  show  here  is  how 
to  occupy  tbe  ground  to  the  best  advan- 
tage.   

Lime  Rock  for  Poultry. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Chandler,  Shelbina,  Mo., 
replies  to  Mr.  Miller's  article  iu  the  March 
number.  Those  who  are  interested  in  giv- 
ing lime  to  poultry  should  read  what  she 
says,  given  below,  as  those  who  do  not 
know  what  lime  is  will  be  wiser.  She 
says: 

*  I  was  interested  by  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Miller,  in  the  March  number  of  The  Poul- 
try Keeper,  on  limp,  but  cannot  quite 
agree  with  him  or  his  conclusions.  Let  us 
fully  understand  what  lime  is.  Lime  is  an 
oxide  of  the  metal  calcium,  and  is  found 
universally  distributed  throughout  the 
organic  and  inorganic  world.  Mr.  Miller 
takes  the  ordinary  lime  rock,  so  called,  and 
heats  it  until  it  is  red,  then  he  lets  it  cool, 
and  he  has  the  quick  lime  of  commerce,  but 
did  he  make  the  lime  by  burning  the  rock  ? 
Of  course  not.  His  rock  was  the  carbonate 
of  lime  (probably  mixed  with  magnesia 
and  other  impurities),  and  by  heating  it  to 
redness  he  drove  off  the  carbonic  acid  and 
lhe  lime  was  left;  but  his  chickens  will  be 
very  hard  pushed  before  they  will  eat  it. 
If  he  will  powder  his  lime  rock  and  leave 
the  carbonic  acid  in  they  will  be  much 
more  apt  to  be  benefited  by  it;  but  the 
same  substance,  in  the  form  of  bones,  is 
what  tbe  chickens  like  best,  and  is  best  for 
them.  Let  us  see  about  feeding  the  lime 
water:  Cold  water  will  take  up  but  one 
seven-hundredth  of  its  own  weight  of  lime. 
Will  Mr.  Miller  tell  us  how  much  water  his 
hens  must  drink  to  make  an  egg-shell? 
That  lauds  made  up  from  washings  from 
limestone  formations  are  much  more  pro- 
ductive than  those  formed  by  granite  is  a 
well-known  fact,  proving  that  the  lime 
rock  does  not  require  burning  to  make  the 
lime  in  it  of  value  as  a  fertilizer,  though  of 
course  the  quick  lime  would  fertilize  the 
land  much  quicker.  Take  land  plaster,  for 
instance,  which  is  only  another  form  of  lime 
--the  sulphate — which  is  very  beneficial  to 
many  soils,  but  burn  this  and  you  have 
plaster  of  Paris,  which  few  would  use  as  a 
fertilizer.  I  would  say,  use  the  lime  rock 
if  your  hens  are  willing.  It  will  do  them 
no  harm,  but  you  had  better' give  them 
bone  also. 

Will  some  of  your  readers  in  this  West- 
ern country,  who  tare  interested  in  eggs 
alone,  give  their  addresses  throueh  The 
Poultry  Keeper,  or  address  C,  Lock 
Drawer  No.  79,  Shelbina,  Mo. 

As  to  bone  mills:  Did  you  know  that 
you  don't  need  a  bone  mill  half  as  badly  as 
you  thought  ?  Saw  off  a  good,  long  chunk 
of  a  large  stick  of  hard  wood,  and  set  it  on 
end,  or  on  the  ground,  in  a  convenient  part 
of  your  hen  lot,  and  take  nearly  all  pork 
and  mutton  bones,  and  many  beef  bones,  to 
this  block,  and  with  a  hatchet  you  can  chop 
and  pound  them  sufficiently  fine  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Try  it  once,  and  then 
see  if,  when  you  as  much  as  walk  towards 
the  block,  your  bens  need  any  invitation  to 
come  to  dinner.  The  only  care  you  will 
need  to  exercise  is  that  you  do  uot  chop 
the  pets'  heads  off,  or  perhaps  your  own 
fingers. 

.  We  wish  to  add  that  lime  is  not  limestone 
or  ground  rock.  As  is  stated  above,  lime- 
stone, marble,  chalk,  oyster  shells,  etc.,  are 
composed  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Bones  are 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  though  they  differ 
from  the  carbonate,  yet  are  largely  com- 
posed of  lime.  The  phosphates  are  more 
soluble  than  the  carbonates,  and  as  bones 
also  contain  animal  matter  they  provide 
the  fowls  with  lime,  grit,  nitrogen  and  car- 
bon, being  the  best  combination  food  that 
could  possibly  be  used. 


Growing  Green  Food. 

Just  at  this  season  some  of  our  readers 
will  be  preparing  to  grow  food  for  their 
fowls.  Several,  inquiries  have  come  to  us 
on  the  subject,  among  them  the  following 
from  Mr.  A.  B.  Chandler,  Lake  Geneva, 
Wis.: 

"  What  vegetables  are  the  best  to  grow 
for  feeding  poultry  during  the  winter? 
How  much  should  be  grown  for  fifty 
hens  ?" 

The  tenth  of  an  acre  should  grow  enough 
for  winter  for  fifty  hens.  We  might  men- 
tion cabbage,  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes  and 
green  corn  fodder.  The  latter  is  pulled  off 
the  stalks  as  blades,  bundled,  and  cured, 
being  cut  up  in  winter  and  scalded.  Any 
kind  of  tender  grass  may  be  cured  and 
saved.  In  August  sow  the  seed  of  crimson 
clover,  and  it  will  be  valuable  late  in  the 
fall  and  early  in  spring. 
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Egg  Eating. 

F.  LEXTRl'M,  SPARTA,  MICH. 

As  a  lover  of  poultry  I  thought  I  would 
say  a  few  words  to  the  readers  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  First,  I  will  fall  in 
with  Mr.  S.  A  Dyke,  Mason  City,  W.  Va.: 
the  birds  are  bred  for  egg-eating.  I  have 
observed  the  same  thing  about  the  mother 
(luring  the  few  years  experience  I  have 
had.  I  am  breeding  some  Brown  Leghorns 
and  they  are  my  favorites.  Mr.  Stennet, 
proprietor  of  the  Alegoma  poultry  yard, 
told  me  some  weeks  ago  that  he  gave  up 
raising  Brown  Leghorns  as  they  ate  their 
eggs.  He  says  he  did  everything  to  prevent 
their  doing  so  but  without  good  result. 
Out  of  twenty-three  eggs  laid  in  one  day  we 
only  got  rive.  We  tried  to  overeome  it  by 
making  the  nests  in  the  shape  of  a  bowl, 
With  a  hole  in  the  centre  and  a  box  under- 
neath, tilled  with  bran,  for  the  eggs  to  fall 
on,  so  1  got  some  eggs,  but  they  soon  "got 
on  to  my  little  trick,"  and  as  soon  as  a  hen 
got  in  the  nest  to  lay  some  of  the  birds 
drove  her  out  and  made  her  Jay  on  the 
floor;  and  as  soon  as  the  egg  was  laid  it  was 
eaten.  I  soon  got  rid  of  them  all  for  little 
or  nothing  and  shall  not  bother  with  that 
breed  any  more.  [It  was  due  to  close  con- 
finement, not  the  breed. — Ed.] 

I  have  my  birds  in  two  parks.  Two 
years  ago  my  hens  in  number  two  began  to 
cat  their  eggs;  this  was  in  the  latter  part 
of  March.  1  broke  them  of  the  habit  in  a 
very  short  time  before  it  grew  to  any  ex- 
tent. The  simple  reason  was  this:  The 
hens  commenced  to  lay  in  earnest  and  we 
did  not  have  enough  nests,  so  they  crowded 
into  the  nests,  sometimes  t  wo  and  three  at 
a  time,  and  the  result  was  that  the  eggs  got 
broken  in  the  nest.  As  soon  as  a  hen  sees 
a  broken  egg  she  will  eat  it,  and  in  a  short 
time  they  know  how  to  break  'hem  and 
will  eat  as  many  as  are  within  their  reach. 
My  other  lot  6f  chickens  has  more  nests, 
(sufficient),  and  have  never  attempted  to 
break  and  eat  their  eggs;  they  are  all  fed 
alike.  I  have  fed  but  little  meat  occasion- 
ally, and  yet  I  have  an  old  pet  that  will  be 
rive  years  old  next  May,  and  inside  of 
twelve  months  she  laved  202  eggs.  Is  this 
bird  as  good  for  breeding  purposes  now  as 
one  a  year  or  two  old  ?  I  know  she  is  hard 
to  beat  in  egg  producing.    [Yes. — Ed.] 

I  would  be  very  much  pleased  if  the 
Poultry  Keeper"  would  kindly  give  me 
some  advice.  Is  it  wise  to  breed  from  a 
bird  after  it  becomes  three  or  four  years 
old?  [Yes.— Ed.]  Or  if  best  if  only  one  or 
two  years  old.  Have  noticed  all  kinds  of 
questions  answered  in  the  "Bureau  of  In- 
formation'' except  the  age  of  good  breed- 
ing birds.  I  have  some  Pekin  ducks  ;  the 
eggs  came  from  C  C.  Shoemaker,  Freeport, 
111.  They  are  now  two  years  old,  and  last 
summer  one  (raised  but' one  duck  and  five 
drakes)  laid  very  well.  One  laid  the  titst  of 
September,  and'to  my  surprise  on  the  sec-'' 
ond  day  of  December  I  got  the  first  egg 
from  that  duck  and  she  is  laying  yet.  She 
escaped  every  thirteenth  day,  but  now  it  is 
more  irregular,  sometimes  missing  one  day 
and  laying  two  days  in  succession,  or  three 
and  four  and  sometimes  misses  two  or 
three  days.  I  have  six  birds  hatched  in 
September  which  have  not  commenced  lay- 
ing yet.  I  have  six  birds  hatched  in  Sep- 
tember which  have  not  commenced  laying 
yet.  One  thing  more.  Roup.  I  have 
found  Spongia  good  as  a  tonic  and  a  pre- 
ventive of  roup,  but  in  a  severe  case  it 
is.  Ithiuk,  a  little  slow  in  taking  effect. 


The  Importance  of  Selection. 

J.  A.  BENNETT,  GOUVERNEUR,  N.  Y. 

All  Improvements  that  have  made  per- 
fection possible,  or  nearly  so,  in  all  things, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate,  have  only 
been  accomplished  by  .areful  study  of  the 
subject  and  judicious  selections,  the  best 
parts  or  traits  being  retained  and  encour- 
aged, while  the  less  important  parts,  or 
characteristics,  have  been  eliminated.  We 
know  of  no  other  business  that  affords 
such  fascinating  and  profirable  opportuni- 
ties lor  improvements  as  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. The  two  branches  of  industry — the 
fancy  and  market  poultry— abound  with 
opportunities  tor  improvements  sufficiently 
easy  to  attract  the  naturally  indisposed,  or 
hard  enough  to  tax  the  scientist  or  philoso- 
pher to  his  fullest  capacity.  Although 
there  are  so  many  chances  for  improve- 
ment in  this  industry,  we  intend  to  men- 
tion only  one— the  one  that  is  the  easiest 
anil  that  is  overlooked  the  most,  probably 
because  it  is  so,  and  yet  this  is  the  very 
foundation  on  which  the  great  poultry 
business  is  built;  if  it  should  fail,  the 
pleasure  of  millions  of  people,  the  profits 
of  as  many  more,  and  the  liijhl  of  the  cook 
would  be  smothered  under  the  ruins  of  the 
fallen  grand  structure. 

As  all  have  probably  discovered  the  only 
product  of  the  poultry  business,  on  which 
so  much  rests,  we  will  merely  mention  it — 
the  production  of  eggs.  When  so  much  de- 
pends on  the  production  of  eggs,  the  very 
life  itself,  it  is  quite  evident  that  there  are 
opportunities  for  improvement.  We  have 
always  considered  it  very  profitable  to 
wateii  our  hens  to  discover  the  best  layers 
and  most  vigorous  ones;  then  to  set  their 
eggs  onlv,  that  we  might  raise  more  like 
them.  This  method  will  not  only  give  bet- 
ter layers,  and  therefore  more  profit,  but 
will  rid  you  of  the  painful  necessity  of 
raising  a  large  per  cent,  of  poor  laying  pul- 
lets. By  continuing  the  plan  of  selection 
year  after  year,  a  flock  of  very  valuable 
hens  will  be  the  result  that  will  lay  on  the 
least  provocation.  We  have  a  White  Plv- 
mouth  Rock  hen  that  will  be  six  years  oid 


this  spring;  although  she  is  not  a  paragon, 
according  to  the  score  card,  she  is  blue- 
blooded.  We  would  refuse  many  dollars 
for  her.  Probably  when  she  was  in  her 
prime  she  would  have  been  worth  three 
dollars  at  the  outside.  We  value  her  for 
her  wonderful  egg  lay  mi  g.  She  has  always 
appeared  to  consider  it  her  duty  to  deposit 
an  egg  at  every  opportunity  instead  of  a 
social  function  to  be  indulged  in  only  in 
favorable  weather.  She  has  never  taken 
the  weather  into  consideration  but  has  al- 
ways layed  on  right  through  the  hardest 
winters  as  well  as  the  mildest  summers 
with  a  hearty  good  will  that  is  enjoyable. 
Last  winter,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  she  be- 
gan to  lay  in  December,  and  in  fourteen 
days  she  had  layed  eleven  eggs.  She  did 
not  stop  at  that  remarkable  record.  A 
number  of  other  hens  began  to  lay  after 
that  so  we  lost  track  of  her  laying  record, 
but  she  kept  on.  We  have  selected  her 
eggs  to  set,  so  now  we  have  a  good  number 
of  her  progeny  in  our  yard  and  they  have 
sustained  their  mother's  good  record.  All 
can  raise  their  hens  to  a  good  laying  basis, 
and  as  eggs  are  the  source  of  all  profit  in 
our  business,  this  quality  should  not  be 
neglected,  but  you  should  bend  all  your  en- 
ergies to  encourage  and  foster  it. 

Watch  your  hens  closely,  and  set  the  eggs 
that  you  are  certain  were  laid  by  your  most 
productive  fowls,  and  you  will  notice  a 
very  marked  improvement  the  first  year; 
not  only  then  wi  11  you  get  more  eggs  but 
health  and  vigor  will  abound  among  them. 
Health  and  vigor  are  necessarily  combined 
with  your  best  laying  hens,  and  will  never 
be  found  separate  in  them.  So  when  you 
select  your  eggs  as  mentioned  you  will 
double  your  protections  against  loss.  Your 
fortification — plenty  of  eggs — will  be  made 
more  secure  by  the  redoubts,  health  and 
vigor.  Inside  such  a  fortification  you  are 
secure  and  will  be  successful  in  your  battle 
for  profit.  If  you  are  not  situated  so  as  to 
notice  your  hens  closely,  as  to  their  laying 
qualify,  then  separate  your  most  vigorous 
and  active  ones  anel  save  their  eggs  to  set. 
A  hen  that  has  a  very  bright,  red  comb,  ac- 
tive in  her  movements,  and  goes  around 
singing  while  she  forages  all  over  the  place, 
and  goes  to  roost  with  her  crop  full  from 
her  foraging,  can  safely  be  selected  as  one 
of  your  best  layers.  Never  set  eggs  from 
the  dull,  sluggish  hens  that  never  go  away 
from  the  poultry  house,  or  if  they  do  will 
only  go  far  enough  to  be  within  call  at  feed 
time.  Such  hens  do  not  declare  a  dividend  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  They  are  similar  to  the 
wateretl  stock  of  a  syndicate ;  they  reduce 
the  dividends  by  their  worthlessness.  Re- 
member that  the  time  to  select  your  laying 
stock  for  the  next  year  is  now,  in  the  shape 
of  eggs  from  your  best  layers.  If  you  do 
so  you  will  be"  more  likely  to  deelarea  divi- 
denel  next  year. 


That  Warm  Mash— Roup. 

W.  H.  SANBORN,  RUTLAND,  VT. 

Say!  That  article  you  quoted  from  the 
Practical  (?)  Poultryman,  in  your  Feb- 
ruary number,  in  which  we  are  advised  to 
give  our  hens  something  in  the  morning  to 
"  set  their  gizzards  to  working,"  so  as  to 
get  up  a  supply  of  "animal  heat"  before 
feeding  a  warm  mash,  just  splits  me  clear 
down  my  back.  Why  didn't  he  advise  us 
to  give  the  hens  a  morning  feed  of  cracked 
ice,  then  turn  them  out  rnto  a  snow  bank 
and  let  them  shiver  themselves  into  a 
sweat?  He  has  gotten  this  "gizzard  action" 
down  tine,  hasn't  he  ?  How  well  be  knows 
that,  no  matter  at  what  time  the  morning 
feed  of  whole  grain  is  given,  at  "  about  ten 
o'clock,  after  the  grain  is  fid,"  the  gizzard 
will  have  gotten  in  its  work,  and,  by  the 
friction  excited  in  grinding  the  strain,  will 
have  generated  a  supply  of  animal  heat 
which  will  prevent  a  dose  of  warm  mash 
given  them  from  unduly  warming  the  hen 
and  rendering  her  susceptible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cold.  Now,  then,  as  advo- 
cated by  numerous  contributors  to  your 
journal,  the  warm  feed  is  given  in  the  morn- 
ing mainly  to  create  heat  and  thus  stimu- 
late the  organs  to  action ;  then  the  cuiestion 
then  arises,  why  give  a  warm  mash  at 
"  about  ten  o'clock  after  the  grain  is  fed" 
and  after  the  gizzard  has  gotten  through 
with  the  job  of  creating  "animal  heat?" 
What  does  he  want  a  warm  mash  for  when 
the  hen  is  already  warmed  by  the  actions  of 
her  gizzard?  Wouldn't  a  cool  mash  do  as 
well  then  ? 

The  man  who  advised  that  gizzard  theory 
ought  to  have  a  breakfast  of  cold  victuals 
set  for  him  out  in  a  cold  wood-shed,  be 
made  to  eat  it  thereat  "about  ten  o'clock 
after  he  had  eaten  his  breakfast,"  and  be 
given  a  warm  mash  of  oatmeal  and  see  how 
it  agrees  with  him.    Great  head,  that  man. 

As  I  wrote  you  last  October,  I  started 
with  eleven  Plymouth  Rock  hens  Sep- 
tember 14th.  Never  kept  hens  before  and 
knew  nothing  about  them,  but  I  absorbed 
ideas  from  your  journal  and  value  them 
after  practical  application.  I  found  one 
dead  hen  on  the  roost  one  morning.  Her 
mouth  was  full  of  mucuous,  and  was 
offensive  to  the  smell.  I  saw  from  a  glance 
at  the  columns  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
that  it  was  roup.  I  followed  the  advise  of 
one  of  your  correspondents,  mixed  air- 
slacked  lime  with  sulphur  and  some  liquid 
carbolic  acid,  shut  the  hens  in  a  coop, 
scattered  this  mixture  about  so  as  to  fill  the 
air  with  it,  and  let  the  hens  breathe  it  for 
fifteen  minutes.  I  did  this  five  orsix  times, 
putting  some  in  their  dust-box,  and  thoucb 
some  of  them  were  affected  with  roup,  the 
disease  disappeared.  I  fed  according  to  the 
advise  of  some  of  your  contributors,  and 
my  hens  became  good  layers ;  in  fact,  some 


of  them  in  the  early  winter  got  the  laying 
fever  so  bad  that  they  would  lay  soft 
shelled  eggs,  and  in  the  night,  and  on  the 
roosts  too.  They  couldn't  even  wait  until 
morning  or  for  "the  shells  to  form,  they 
wanted  to  lay  so  badly.  That  is  what  I  call 
forcing  mal  ters. 

Since  September  14*h,  and  up  to  March 
1st,  I  have  gathered  from  the  ten  hens  sixty 
and  one-third  dozens  of  eggs,  just  fifteen 
dollars  worth.  liens  cost  five  dollars,  the 
coop  six  dollars,  grain  two  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents,  and  I  have  some  grain 
left  yet.    A  good  investment. 

[Soft-shell  eggs  are  a  sure  indication  that 
the  hens  are  too  fat.— Ed.] 


™       Spongia  Cured  the  Roup. 

DAVID  STEINER,  FREDERICK,  INDIANA. 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  visited  by  a  most 
unwelcome  visitor — roup — and  having 
quite  a  lar  ge  flock  of  fowls,  I  was  very  anx- 
ious to  get  rid  of  (he  disease  as  speedily  as 
possible, so  I  started  out  in  quest  of  spongia, 
and  being  unable  to  procure  it  in  our  city, 
and  knowing  that  tune  was  precious,  I 
sought,  the  aid  of  a  homoeopathic  pharma- 
cist and  found  that  spongia  was  made  by 
placing  toasted  sponges  in  alcohol.  I  im- 
mediately came  to  the  conclusion  that  In- 
huming a  few  sponges  and  feeding  them  to 
my  fowls  that  I  would  not  only  be  obtain- 
ing the  qualities  of  spongia,  but  would  be. 
feeding  them  a  corrective  for  impaired 
stomachs,  in  the  form  of  charcoal ;  so  I  pro- 
cured a  number  of  large  sponges,  burned 
them,  and  ted  them  to  my  fowls,  night  and 
morning,  giving  them  a  large  lablespoonful 
to  every  ten  fowls. and  I  found  that  in  two 
days  niy  fowls  were  coining  around  all 
right,  and  after  feeding  it  for  about  a  week 
or  ten  days,  my  entire  flock  of  fowls  was 
well  and  hearty  once  more;  in  fact,  in  bet- 
ter condition  than  they  had  been  for  quite 
a  long  period. 


Description  of  the  Black  Minorca. 

J.  W.  METTLER,  EAST  MILLSTONE,  N.  J. 

The  largest  of  the  Mediterranean  breeds 
derives  its  name  from  the  Isle  of  Minorca, 
the  Eastern-most  of  the  Balearic  Isles.  The 
exact  origin  of  the  Minorca  is  not  posi- 
tively known.  It  is  thought  by  some  to 
have  originated  from  the  Black  Spanish, 
while  by  others  that,  the  Spanish  originated 
from  it,  which  1  believe  to  be  correct. 
Those  who  have  bred  the  Minorca  know 
how  easy  it,  is  to  get  a  large  white  lobe,  anel 
when  this  is  accomplished  how  difficult  it 
is  to  keep  the  lobe  from  spreading  over  the 
face.  So  you  will  see  how  easy  it  is  to 
turn  the  Minorca  into  a  White-faced  Span- 
ish. 

History.— In  almost  every  country 
bordering  the  Mediterranean  will  be  found 
birds  of  the  Minorca  type,  but  smaller  and 
more  like  the  Leghorn, but  they  were  much 
larger  in  the  Balearic  Isles.  They  were 
introduced  into  England  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  by  sailors  trad- 
ing between  the  Balearic  Isles  and  Eng- 
land. They  were  at  that  time  in  three 
colors,  white,  blue  and  black.  They  were 
much  coarser  than  now,  and  the  comb  was 
divided  into  two  blades,  one  hanging  down 
each  side  of  the  heed.  Their  valuable 
properties  soon  became  know  n,  anel  they 
became  quite  popular  as  egg  producers. 
Later  on  they  entered  the  show  room,  but 
not  until  1875  were  they  shown  in  any 
large  numbers.  They  "found  many  ad- 
mirers and  began  to  grow  in  popularity 
and  number.  They  were  brought  to 
America  about  1885  and  have  grown  in 
popularity  at  an  enormous  rate  since  1890. 

Qualities. — The  Minorca  is  now  gener- 
ally considered  as  having  no  superior  as  an 
egg  producer,  both  for  size  and  number. 
They  lay  as  steadily  as  any  of  the  Spanish 
breeds,  and  if  properly  cared  for  have  no 
superior  as  a  winter  layer.  They  are 
nardy  and  easy  to  rear,  good  foragers,  even 
though  they  bear  confinement  well,  and  are 
easier  confined  than  any  other  Spanish 
breed.  Their  flesh  is  sweet,  and  juicy,  and 
has  a  fine  flavor.  In  short,  they  are  as 
profitable  a  breed  as  can  be  bred. 

Fancy  Points. — First  let  me  consitler  the 
male.  His  beak  should  be  rather  long  and 
not  too  straight,  and  the  darker  in  color 
the  better.  The  head  should  be  deep  and 
broad  enough  to  carry  a  well  braced  comb. 
The  comb  is  one  of  the  principal  points  of 
the  head.  It  should  be  large,  evenly  and 
deeply  serrated  with  from  five  to  seven 
spikes;  the  size  and  shape  of  these  spikes 
is  important.  They  must  be  about  as  tleep 
as  the  blade  of  the  comb  and  wedge 
shaped,  anel  rrot  too  narrow.  The  comb 
must  be  firmly  placed  upon  the  head,  per- 
feelly  free  from  thumb  marks  and  twists, 
and  broatl  at  the  base,  being  well  braced. 
It  should  extend  well  tlown  over  the  back 
of  the  bead,  yet  not  touching  the  feathers. 
The  comb,  wattles  and  face  must  be  a 
bright  red  in  color. 

The  wattles  must  be  long,  pendulous  and 
well  rounded  at  tha  bottom  and  open. 
The  face  is  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures. It  must  not  contain  a  line  or  spot 
of  blue  or  white.  "My  Face  is  My  For- 
tune.'" The  ear  lobe  should  be  almond 
shaped,  of  medium  size,  and  pure  white, 
smooth  and  fitting  close  to  the  neck.  The 
eye  should  be  a  very  dark  color.  The  neck 
rather  long  and  well  arched,  with  a  full, 
flowing  hackle.  The  body  should  be  of 
good  length,  deep,  and  most  important  of 
the  three,  it  should  be  broad.  Wings  car- 
ried tight  and  close  to  the  body.  Tail 
rather  large,  full  and  carried  so  that  the 
greater  sickles  make  a  right  angle  at  the 


base  with  the  back.  Legs  long  rather 
than  short,  and  stout  in  bone;  thighs 
showing  a  curved  outline,  and  stout.  The 
darker  the  shanks  the  better;  toes  straight 
and  dark  to  the  bottom.  Finally,  he  must 
be  large;  his  carriage  erect  and  graceful ; 
plumage  tight  and  in  color  a  rich,  glossy 
black,  absolutely  free  from  any  gray  or 
white.  The  female  should  be  about  the 
same  in  body  as  the  male,  but  more  com- 
pact; comb  falling  to  one  side.  The  above 
represents  the  written  idea  of  an  ideal 
Minorca. 


The  Plymouth  Rock. 

W.  W.  KULP,  POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

l'wo  days  ago  a  breeder  of  Golden  Wyan- 
riottes  stoppeti  with  me  to  buy  a  Brown 
Leghorn  cockerel.  In  a  bag  he  had  a  Wyan- 
dotte cockerel.  In  our  talk  he  said :  "The 
Wyandotte  is  a  fine,  useful  breed,  but  not 
;is  easy  to  raise  as  some  breeds.  Why  the 
chicks  are  harder  to  Start  than  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  I  do  not  know.  1  know  it  cost  me 
twenty  dollars  to  find  out  that  I  wanted 
another  breed."  His  remark  led  me  to 
think  of  the  sterling  worth  of  the  Barred 
and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  as  practical 
fowls.  My  acquaintance  with  the  Haired 
variety  extends  back  fifteen  years.  They 
need  no  praise ;  give  them  a  chance  and  they 
will  prove  their  worth.  How  about  the 
Whites?  Are  they  worthy  to  be  placed 
equal  to  their  darker  relations  ?  Let  me 
fell  you  of  how  they  do.  A  few  fuels  arc 
worth  more  than  anything  else*  A  year 
ago  I  hatched  a  brood  in  an  incubator,  part 
of  them  being  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
They  were  put  out  March  10th.  July  10th 
or  11th  1  found  a  small,  yellow  egg  where 
they  had  their  run — just  four  months. 
Three  days  alter  I  saw  this  pullet  on  the 
nest  laying  her  third  egg.  those  pullets 
laid  all  l he.  winter  without  regard  to 
weather,  and  they  had  a  cold  house  wit  li  no 
sheltered  run.  Last  May  a  small  White 
Plymouth  Rock  was  washed  to  a  neigh- 
bor's. It  was  but  several  weeks  old.  He 
cared  for  it  and  it  laid  early  in  the  fall.  It 
has  been  laying  ever  since,  where  his 
Barred  pullets,  from  four  to  six  weeks 
older,  kept  in  the  satire  pen,  laid  not  an  egg. 
In  May  another  neighbor  bought  two  set- 
tings. He  raised  eight  pullets.  In  Decem- 
ber he  said  he  was  getting  five  eggs  a  day 
from  those  White  Plymouth  Rock  pullets. 
I  do  not  have  my  stock  laying  irow  through 
the  winter.  I  found  that  after  a  certain 
time  the  egg  became  weak  from  the  stock 
that  laid  all  winter.  I  think  a  breeder 
should  not  try  to  elo  two  things,  raise  mar- 
ket eggs  and  sell  fancy  eggs  from  the  same 
pen.  The  stock  must  be  feel  well,  and  if 
they  lay  much,  just  change  the  two  pens, 
putting  the  one  in  the  other.  That  will 
mostly  stop  them. 


Overfeeding. 

T.  E.  DEDRICK,  OSKALOOSA,  KANSAS. 

I  have  been  trying  my  luck  at  raising 
chickens  the  past  year,  but  have  not  had 
very  good  success.  My  hens  have  bowel 
disease  and  get  very  poor  before  they  die. 
I  give  them  a  mash  of  clover,  mixed  with 
bran  anel  dry  bone  meal,  once  or  twice  a 
week.  I  also  give  them  a  pint  of  wheat, 
scattered  in  hay,  so  that  they  will  have  to 
scratch  for  it ;  have  plenty  of  grit  in  the 
pen  for  them ;  give  them'  meat,  chopped 
fine  once  and  twice  a  week  and  milk  to 
drink.  I  feed  them  very  extensively  on 
dry  bone  meal.  My  coop  is  kept  clean  anel 
is  disinfected  with  crude  carbolic  acid  anel 
coal  oil  mixed.  I  am  positive  that  my 
hens  are  not  lousy,  for  I  have  examined 
them  thoroughly.  They  have  a  good, 
warm  coop,  and  there  is  no  chance  for  a 
draft  to  strike  them,  thus  giving  them 
colds ;  they  also  have  a  dust  box.  They 
are  now  running  at  large  in  a  very  large 
lot.  Ii>  these  different  feeds  I  have  men- 
tioned I  do  not  average  only  a  trifle  over  a 
pint  daily.  Am  contemplating  buying  a 
bone  cutter.  Can  too  much  green  bone  and 
lean  meat  be  fed  ? 

[You  have  probably  overfed  them,  caus- 
ing indigestion.  Ed.] 


Too  Much  Corn — Old  Hens. 

J.  A.  TUTTLE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

I  attribute  all  the  success  I  have  had  to 
your  advice.  I  came  through  this  exera  se- 
vere winter  without  an  accident.  My  pul- 
lets began  to  lay  in  November  and  were 
doing  nicely.  I  had  them  on  the  "Feed 
for  Eggs,"  giving  them  hot  mash  in  the 
morning,  with  meat  and  wheat,  or  oats,  in 
the  afternoon.  When  the  very  severe 
weather  set  in  I  did  not  have  the  heart  to 
deprive  them  of  that  excellent  fattening 
cereal — corn.  The  consequence  was  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  egg  basket  after  a 
few  days  and  not  an  egg.  I  elid  not  com- 
plain as  I  felt  satisfied  that  they  had 
enough  fat  to  keep  them  warm.  1  now 
have  them  in  good  laying  condition  again, 
audi  guess  they  are  trying  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  a  good  act,  as  now  the  egg 
basket  is  more  than  tilled. 

I  have  seen  several  articles  advising  the 
killing  off  of  old  hens  and  keeping  pullets. 
I  have  serine  that  are  over  three  years  old  ; 
they  commenced  laving  with  the  pullets 
and  keep  up  their  good  work.  My  theory 
is  to  keep  olel  hens  as  long  as  they  give  a 
profit.  A  man  who  will  kill  a  hen  because 
she  is  old  for  the  sake  of  keeping  a  pullet 
that  he  does  not  know  how  it  is  going  to 
turn  out,  is,  I  think,  making  a  mistake. 
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How  He  Gets  Eggs  Cheap. 

J.  H.  HOLT,  LAFAYETTE,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  reading 
your  valuable  poultry  journal  for  several 
years,  and  from  it  learned  how  to  care  for 
fowls;  hence  I  am  able,  through  the  knowl- 
edge gained,  to  feed  my  poultry  so  that 
they  keep  in  pen'eet  health  and  lay  better 
than  any  of  those  hereabouts,  as  far  as  1 
know,  and  thinking  my  experience  may  be 
of  value  to  such  as  are  starting  in  the 
business,  I  will  give  it.  My  stock  is  the 
Black  Minorca  and  Houdans.  Since  last 
November  I  have  fed  them  on  alfalfa,  up  to 
about  January  loth.  Since  that  time  I  bave 
cut  grass,  weeus  and  mustard  stalks, 
which  1  run  through  a  fodder  cutter,  cutt- 
ing it  one  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  For  153 
fowls  I  use  ten  pounds  of  bran,  two  pounds 
of  oil  cake  meal,  one  pound  of  cocoanut 
meal  daily,  which  costs  as  follows:  Bran, 
10  cents;  oil  cake  meal,  3>£  cents;  cocoa- 
nut  meal,  1  cent;  total,  15"  cents  for  the 
150  hens  for  one  day.  When  feeding  alfalfa 
1  only  used  5  pounds  of  bran,  5  cents : 
about  8  pounds  of  hay,  4  cents  ;  feeding  per- 
haps 8  pounds  of  corn,  8  cents  ;  total  seven- 
teen cents. 

But  what  I  thought  more  interesting 
is  my  present  mode  of  feeding.  I  feed 
twenty-five  gallons  of  cut  green  stuff, 
which  costs  nothing  but  the  labor,  as  I 
have  to  mow  my  lawn  before  I  can  plough 
it  ;  then  I  give  bran,  etc.,  as  noted.  1  have 
not  had  a  sick  fowl  for  two  years  and  none 
ever  looked  finer  than  ours  at  the  present 
time,  and  they  are  constantly  increasing  in 
egg  production,  giving  yesterday  86  eg-S. 
We  have  no  mites  in  our  houses,  using 
crude  petroleum  on  the  perches  and  a  good 
supply  of  ashes  under  them.  My  neighbor 
uses  a  great  deal  of  wheat  middlings,  etc., 
and  often  sick  fowls,  while  we  have 
none.  Last  season,  when  he  was  selling  his 
eggs  for  eleven  cents,  I  was  getting  .seven- 
teen cents ;  he  sold  here  and  1  sent  my  eggs 
to  the  city, always  getting  about  quotations, 
as  my  eggs  are  all  of  one  kind,  while  his 
eggs  are  from  common  mixed  stock,  and 
this  should  be  a  consideration  with  all  who 
go  into  the  business.  By  all  means  use 
thorough -breds  and  the  best. 

1  will  add  that  from  this  time  I  shall  vary 
the  feed  a  little,  giving  less  grass  and  some 
wheat  instead.  Every  one  must  use  his  or 
her  own  judgment  in  these  matters,  but  I 
have  found  that  hens  fed  as  above  are  per- 
fectly healthy  and  could  not  look  better, 
and  mine  lay"better  than  when  using  feed 
that  cost  me  three  times  as  much  hereto- 
fore. 


To  Much  Confinement. 

WM.  H.  WINEGARD,  WEST  RICHMONDVILLE, 
N.  Y. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  valuable 
aper  for  about  a  year,  and  can  say  that  I 
ave  obtained  much  good  from  it.  As  I  am 
a  young  band  at  the  business,  and  have  not 
become  familiar  with  the  various  diseases 
of  fowls,  I  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  pages  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  a 
remedy.  There  is  one  ailment  which  I 
have  not  seen  treated  upon  in  your  paper, 
and  supposing  others  may  have  fowls  in 
the  same  condition  as  mine,  I  will  attempt 
to  describe  it,  but  will  first  give  my  method 
of  feeding.  My  first  feed  in  the  morning 
consists  of  about  two  quarts  of  boiled  po- 
tatoes, mashed  fine,  mixed  with  three 
quarts  of  wheat  bran  and  fed  warm  in  the 
form  of  a  mesh.  I  then  give  them  their 
drink  of  warm  water.  About  ten  o'clock  I 
sprinkle  some  wheat  over  the  floor,  which 
is  covered  to  the  depth  of  four  inches  with 
straw ;  this  is  repeated  at  two  o'clock,  and 
at  night  they  arc  given  a  feed  of  two  quarts 
of  corn.  My  hens  bave  oyster  shells  and 
lime  before  them  all  the  time.  The  fowl 
will  sit  around,  refuse  to  eat,  and  when 
the  grain  is  thrown  in  the  litter  will  not 
scratch  for  it.  Upon  examination  the  crop 
will  be  found  full  of  food  which  will  not 
work  off  properly  ;  if  left  to  itself  it  will  sit 
around  a  few  days  and  die.  My  mode  of 
treatment  is  to  rub  the  crop  downward  and 
give  a  little  peppermint,  but  as  this  is  quite 
a  care,  1  would  like  to  have  some  better 
remedy. 

My  flock  consists  of  sixty  fowls  kept  in 
three  separate  runs,  and  are  composed 
of  Brown  Leghorns,  Silver  Wyandottes 
and  some  mixed  varieties,  but  I  find  the 
large  breeds  more  apt  to  succumb  to  the 
disease  than  the  small  ones.  Jf  space  will 
permit,  I  would  like  you  to  give,  tli rough 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  a  plan  for  an  out- 
door chicken-coop. 

[Will  be  pleased  to  have  the  coop.  We 
believe  your  birds  lack  exercise  and  have 
been  fed  too  heavily.— Ed.] 


Flaxseed  Meal  in  Summer. 
When  bowel  disease  appears  in  the  flock 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  withhold  all  food, 
giving  nothing  for  thirty -six  hours  except 
a  gill  of  flaxseed  me  il  mixed  with  a  pint 
of  ground  oats  for  a  dozen  hens,  which 
may  be  given  once,  at  night.  The  flaxseed 
meal  is  a  cathartic  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
in  most  cases  will  remove  the  cause  of  the 
difficulty.  The  object  in  withholding  food 
is  to  empty  the  bowels,  as  diarrhea  usually 
results  from  indigestion.  Change  the  food 
and  give  but  one  meal  a  day.  The  flaxseed 
meal  is  itself  a  very  nourishing  food,  is 
wholesome,  and  may  be  given  three  times 
a  week  with  benefit." 


In  Tiiis  "  Experience  Meeting'" 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 


Door  for  Ventilator.  — Good  eggs  cannot  be 
had  from  sick  fowls.  1  owe  very  much  to 
houses  with  door  for  ventilator.  I  got  this 
thoroughly  drilled  into  me  by  yourself. — 
W.  H.  Van  Dor  en,  Buckingham,  III. 

Cost  Only  Five  Cents.—  La  t  year  we  raised 
250  chickens  which  cost  us  five  cents  apiece. 
They  sold  from  seventeen  to  twenty-live 
cents  apiece,  or  a  profit  of  §40  on  the 
whole.  Do  you  consider  this  good  luck? 
W.  S.  S.  Young,  L  hman,  Pa.  [Yes— very 
good. — Ed.] 

I  have  a  trio  of  Houdan  fowls,  cockerel 
weighing  twelve  pounds,  and  t  wo  pullets 
seven  rounds  each.  One  of  these  has  laid 
every  day  but  three  since  the  19th  of  De- 
cember, and  the  other  every  day  out  two 
since  January  10th.  This  is  what  1  call 
wonderful.— B.  A.  Cleveland,  Balavia 
New  Y^rk. 

It  Takes  Grit. — I  am  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  it  ta  -es  grit  to  keep  poultry, 
and  that  poultry  must  have  grit.  1  fed 
about  100  pounds  of  broken  china  to  forty 
hens  during  '.he  winter.  Last  fall  I  en- 
gaged several  boys  to  gather  it  up  for  m<j, 
and  paid  them  half  a  cent  per  pound.  I 
cau  feed  all  the  broken  china  that  this  town 
has.  and  it  is  not  onlv  necessary  but  benefi- 
cial.— C.  F.  Knoll,  Fleetwood,  Pa. 

Marketed  Several  Thousand  Broilers.— I  am 

very  much  in  love  with  your  valuable 
monthly,  and  it  has  certainly  helped  me  to 
make  my  poultry  business  a  grand  success. 
I  have  marketed  several  thousand  fine 
broilers,  and  have  six  pens  of  extra  fine, 
pure  bred  stock.  You  can  see  a  cut  of  part 
of  my  plant  in  "  Prairie  State  Incubator 
Catalogue,"  pages  48  and  49. — M.  L.  Snyder, 
Selins  Grove,  Pa. 

Light  Brahmas. — I  have  a  flock  of  twenty- 
three  hens  and  one  cockerel,  seven  of 
which  are  very  nearly  full  blooded  Light 
Brahmas, (pullets).  I  regard  the  Light  Brah- 
mas a  sa  valuable  fowl,  possessing  three 
most  valuable  qualities,  viz.,  hardiness, 
good  layers,  fine  yellow  heavy  poultry. 
Your  paper,  the  Poultry  Keeper,  is  in- 
teresting and  valuable  to  the  poultry  keep- 
ers and  egg  raisers.— L.  A.  Edgerly,  Old- 
town,  Maine. 

A  Leghorn  Sitter. — In  January  I  set  three 
hens  on  thirty -four  eggs  in  all.  Every 
reader  knows  what  cold  weather  they  expe- 
rienced in  that  mouth.  In  those  three 
weeks  I  fed  and  watered  them  on  their 
nests,  very  seldom  seeing  one  of  the  n:sts. 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks  I  got  twenty-nine 
chicks  for  my  trouble.  One  of  these  hens 
was  a  Leghorn,  weighing  three  pounds.  I 
set  her  a  second  time,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
six  weeks  she  had  hatched  twenty  chicks 
from  twenty-one  eggs.  Who  can  beat  this  ? 
— Lewis  C.  Foy,  Kemblesville,  Pa. 

Thirteen  an  Unlucky  Number.  —  I  bave 
shipped  eggs  for  ovsr  thirty  years,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  offer  thirteen  eggs  as  a 
sitting,  never  thinking  about  the  '•unlucky" 
number  until  a  lady  in  Kentucky,  the  other 
day,  asked  me  to  send  fifteen  eggs  for  a  sit- 
ting, as  she  was  superstitious  about  the 
number  thirteen.  1  will  say  that  fifteen  is 
just  as  unlucky,  as  the  hen  will  generally 
break  one  or  more,  especially  of  the  large 
Black  Spanish  eggs,  causing  the  others  to 
be  smeared  over. — John  Bennett,  Sunman, 
Indiana. 

Lice  Did  It.  —  I  notice  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  of  February,  a  question  asked  by 
Mr.  J.J.  Gilbert,  of  Medford  Station,  N.  Y., 
why  a  hen  should  moult  around  the  head 
and  neck  this  season  of  the  year,  as  she  had 
moulted  all  over  in  the  fall,  and  has  been 
laying  since.  My  hens  were  in  the  same 
way  last  winter,  and  I  lost  several  of  them. 
On  examination,  I  found  they  had  the  large 
head  lice.  I  greased  them  twice  about  their 
heads  and  necks  and  they  came  all  right  in 
a  short  time. — F.  A.  Porter,  Burrsville, 
Md. 

Bad  Packing  and  Shipping.— May  I  have 
your  permission  to  make  a  kick  in  your 
column  against  certain  parties  who  adver- 
tise in  the  Poultry  Keeper  eggs  for 
hatching,  and  who,  when  they  fill  an  order, 
neglect  to  ship  in  proper  condition.  Last 
season  I  ordered  from  Wisconsin  a  sitting 
of  Black  Spanish  eggs.  When  the  ship- 
ment came  to  hand  ihe  box  contained  ex- 
actly three  whole  eggs,  the  remainder  being 
either  cracked  or  badly  broken.  I  received 
hens'  eggs  from  Virginia  and  Ohio,  and 
turkey  eggs  from  Delaware,  that  arrived 
all  right,  but  my  money  sent  to  Wisconsin 
was  a  dead  loss.  It  may  seem  strange, 
and  I  do  not  preteud  to  be  able  to  give  any 
explanation  of  the  fact,  but  fact  it  is  that 
eggs  for  hatching  received  by  me  the  past 
two  seasons  from  points  between  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  the  Mississippi  river  yielded  a 
larger  per  cent  of  chicks  than  did  sittings 
purchased  in  Oakland  or  Petaluma,  in 
California.  Eggs  are  retailing  in  our  local 
market  now  for  ten  cents  per  dozen,  the 
lowest  price  ever  heard  of  in  Western 
Kevada.  I  might  add  that  uever  before  in 
February  or  March  have  the  fowls  of  this 
valley  begun  to  produce  eggs  in  quantities 
equalling  their  present  output.— D.  L. 
Sayre,  Werington,  Nevada. 


Bottom-Heat  Brooders.  —  I  notice  in  your 
paper  that  you  folks— Poultry  Keeper 
Co.— are  always  saying  that  bottom-beat 
brooders  are  of  no  account.  Allow  me  to 
say  that  I  have  run  a  bottom-heat  brooder 
for  the  past  three  years  steady,  during  the 
hatching  season,  and  can  truthfully  say 
that  I  never  lost  a  chick.  My  brooder  is  of 
seventy-five  chick  capacity.  I  would  not 
want  any  brooder  to  give"  better  satisfac- 
tion. 1  like  your  paper  ve-y  well,  and 
wish  the  Poultry  Keeper  success.— if.  C. 
Thomas,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

White  Gills. — I  thank  you  for  answering 
my  question  regarding  "  White  Gills."  and, 
notwithstanding  your  ignorance  in  regard 
to  them,  there  is  such  a  breed  of  chickens, 
and  they  breed  true  to  color  and  character- 
istics. They  are  white,  with  black  spots, 
have  feathers  on  the  legs  and  feet,  a  double 
comb,  and  weigh  from  six  to  eight  pounds, 
are  good  layers  and  handsome  birds.  (I 
have  none  to  sell.)  I  get  a  great  many 
ideas  from  your  paper,  some  good  and 
some  not  so  good,  but  1  read  it  all,  and  use 
what  seems  reasonable. — Mrs.  J.  W.  Sulli- 
van, Clinton,  Ills. 

Minorcas  as  Layers. — As  I  see  a  great 
many  persons  experienced  in  poultry  rais- 
ing, I  thought  I  would  add  my  mite.  I  am 
soinewhatof  a  "  hen  crank,"  and  like  poul- 
try raising  very  much,  although  I  am  no 
novice.  I  have  kept  seventeen  hens  and  a 
cockerel  this  winter,  and  I  think  they  have 
done  well.  In  rearard  to  eggs,  in  Januarv 
I  got  264;  Feorua'ry,  286;  March,  267  ;  total, 
817.  Part  of  my  hens  are  pure  Black  Min- 
orcas. The  others  are  a  mixed  up  lot.  I 
think  the  Minorca-*  are  the  best  hens  -on 
earth,  as  far  as  eggs  are  concerned.  I  take 
much  pleasure  in  reading  the  Poultry' 
Keeper.  —Fred  Dresser,  Georgetown, 
Mass. 

Treating  Roup.— I  thought  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  give  a  little  of  my  experience,  as 
it  might  benefit  some  one.  'I  his  winter  I 
had  a  hen  that  had  her  head  swelled  very 
much,  and  her  eyes  were  so  swollen  that 
they  were  closed  and  in  bad  shape.  I  was 
told  that  she  had  the  roup  and  to  cut  her 
head  off  before  the  others  took  the  disease, 
but  I  did  not  do  that.  I  greased  her  head 
and  eyes  with  butter,  fed  her  on  bread 
crumbs  and  water  once  a  day  and  in  five 
d  lys  she  was  well ;  in  three  weeks  she  be- 
gan laying  and  has  done  well  ever  since. 
Succes"s  to  the  Poultry'  Keeper.— Mrs. 
C.  Mugg,  Centre,  Ind. 

Kecord  of  a  Langshan  Hen. — We  noticed 
sometime  ago  an  article  on  ,;  Hens  Laying." 
We  give  you  here  the  record  of  a  Black 
Langshan  hen  two  years  old.  She  has  laid 
thirty-seven  eggs  in  succession  and  the 
eggs  are  almost  twice  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary egg.  She  is  still  laying  and  show.--  no 
disposition  to  sit  whatever.  The  eggs  are 
not  double  yolk.  We  keep  fifty-three  hens 
in  a  room  fifty  feet  long,  eight  feet  wide, 
six  feet  on  ihe  north,  nine  on  the  south, 
and  a  teu  by  eighteen  shed  attached.  We 
have  gotten  eggs  all  winter.  Our  hens  pay 
us  on  an  average  of  §3.50  each,  counting 
the  stock  and  eggs  we  sell. — L.  S.  Carte  , 
and  Co.,  Hammond,  HI. 

Leghorns  as  Winter  Layers. — My  experience 
with  Leghorn  and  Plymouth  Rock  pullets, 
this  winter,  has  been  good.  The  Leghorns 
proved  themselves  the  best  layers,  under 
the  same  conditions.  About  fifteen  Leg- 
horns laved  nearly  S00  eggs,  and  nine  Ply- 
mouth Rock  pullets  layed  about  800.  I 
received  about  §3S  for  eggs.  Feed  cost 
about  §8  during  four  months.  Another 
thing,  no  more  scvub  fowls  for  me!  This 
lot  on  hand  will  be  the  last,  and  they  are 
going,  and  1  will  be  rid  of  them  just  as  soon 
as  I  can  sell  them.  It  is  better  to  keep 
twenty  good,  pure-bred  fowls,  all  of  one 
breed,  than  fifty  mixed  of  all  kinds. — J. 
James  Sylk,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Feeding  Meat.— I  would  like  to  know  if 
nice  fresh  meat,  well  boiled,  is  good  for 
young  chicks,  and  how  it  should  be  led.  I 
have  kept  a  few  hens  this  winter  (they 
were  all  May  hatches),  and  they  began  lay- 
ing in  December.  I  ihiuk  they  did  well 
for  this  part  of  the  country,  for  it  gets 
very  cold  here,  as  low  as  forty  degrees,  and 
my  hen  house  is  not  warm."  It  is  single 
boarded  outside  and  lathed  and  plastered 
inside.  I  feed  my  chicks  all  kinds  of  food. 
I  feed  a  lot  of  boiled  meats.  My  chicks 
are  the  Black-breasted  Red  Games. — Alfrea 
Bedford,  Ely,  Minn. — [About  a  pound  per 
day  for  sixteen  hens,  or  100  small  chicks,  is 
correct. — Ed.] 

Feeding  Glass.  — I  read  every  article  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  with  interest.  I  bave 
heard  quite  a  good  deal  about  Mr.  Knapp's 
article  on  feeding  glass  to  poultry.  I  have 
thirty-one  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  all 
young  hens.  During  the  eaily  part  of  the 
winter  I  got  one,  two  and  three  eggs  per 
day.  Eggs  were  twenty-eight  cents  per 
dozen  here,  and  hard  to  get  at  chat.  I 
thought  we  ought  to  get  more  eggs,  so  I 
gathered  up  all  the  glass  I  could  get,  broke 
it  very  fine,  mixed  it  with  meal,  set  it  be- 
fore the  hens,  about  a  gallon  of  meal  mixed 
with  a  pint  of  glass.  They  would  nibble 
at  it  all  day,  off  and  on.  I  kept  plenty  of 
scratching  material  for  them,  and  inside  of 
two  weeks  we  were  getting  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  eggs  per  day.  I  do  not  like  to 
dispute  Mr.  Knapp's  idea  of  feeding  glass 
I  will  say  it  increased  the  yield  of  eggs  for 
me.  If  it  was  not  that  I  cannot  account 
for  it.  The  shells  were  very  thek. — A.  II. 
Beeson,  Deladan,  III. 


Oyster  Can  Drinking  Fountain.— I  have 
been  taking  the  Poultry'  Keeper  off  and 
on  since  it  was  published  in  Chicago,  and 
like  it  very  much.  1  would  like  to  tell  you 
my  way  of  making  a  drinking  fountain"  for 
chicks.  Take  an  oyster  can  by  soldering 
the  top,  thus  making  it  air  tign* ;  then  an 
inch  from  the  bottom  cut  a  slit  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide:  take  a  piece  of  tin  and  solder  it 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  slit  iu  such  a  way 
as  to  hob)  the  water  that  comes  out.  Being 
air  tight  above  no  more  water  is  allowed  to 
come  out  than  the  tin  holds.  This  makes 
an  excellent  drinking  vessel  for  small 
chickens. — Mrs.  F.  Aichehnan,  Brighton, 
Colo. 

Pays  to  Keep  the  Pure  Breeds. —  1  have  just 
commenced  taking  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
and  find  that  I  have  gained  a  great  deal  of 
information,  and  am  well  pleased.  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  pays  to  keep  nothing  but 
thoroughbred  stock.  I  have  the  White 
Plymouth  Rock  and  the  Rose-comb  White 
Leghorn,  and  intend  to  put  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent white  breeds  this  coming  season,  as 
I  am  a  great  fancier  of  white  chickens. 
Some  of  my  chickens  have  beeu  bothered 
with  weak  "legs.  They  look  healthy  and 
are  layiusr.  I  have  been  feeding  a  great 
deal  of  wneat  and  thought  it  might  be  the 
cause  of  the  weak  legs.  C.  H.  Purely, 
Dearborae,  Michigan.  [You  feed  too 
heavily  of     grain. — Ed.] 

A  Good  Winter  Record.  —  I  bave  a  small 
flock  of  Plymouth  Rock  pullets,  IS  in  uum- 
ber,  and  two  Leghorns.  They  commenced 
laying  the  first  of  December.  The  weather 
ivas  very  cold  in  January  and  up  to  the 
middle  of  February.  My  hen  house  is 
reasonably  warm  for  the  last  three  weeks 
(March).  We  are  getting  on  an  average 
thirteen  eggs  a  day.  I  feed  three  times  a 
day — wheat  in  the  morning,  a  warm  mash 
of  potatoes  at  noon,  and  corn  in  the  even- 
ing. They  are  doinsr  much  better  than  any 
of  my  neighbors'  chickens.  Several  of  the 
pullets  want  to  sit,  but  I  think  the  weather 
is  too  cold,  and  my  house  is  not  warm 
enough  to  protect  the  young  chicks  in 
March  or  the  first  part  of  April.— John 
Covell,  White  Bear,  Minn. 

Effects  of  Over-Feeding.— I  have  a  White 
Wyandotte  pullet  that  is  unable  to  stand 
on  its  feet,  although  it  seems  to  have  the 
use  of  its  legs.  I  do  not  know  but  what  it 
may  be  due  to  heavy  males,  as  I  have  a 
large  White  Wyandotte  cockerel,  also  a 
Black  Minorca  cockerel.  My  fowls  are  all 
pretty  fat,  although  1  do  not  feed  but  twice 
per  day— middlings  and  meal  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  corn  at  night,  with  scraps  from  the 
table.  I  have  had  some  of  my  best  hens  die 
suddenly,  and  when  1  cut  them  open  found 
a  hard  substance  in  the  egg  duct,  as  large  as 
a  small  apple,  and  which  seemed  to  be 
nothing  but  yolk,  but  very  solid ;  and  they 
would  sometimes  have  their  entrails  lying 
out.  In  most  cases  they  were  extremely 
fat,  but  otherwise  appeared  perfectly 
aealthy.  —  Frank  Hoskins,  Leslershire, 
N.  Y. 

Good  Weight  for  Cross-Bred  Pullets.— I  send 
you  the  weights  of  some  cross-bred  pullets, 
produced  from  an  Indian  Game  male  and 
Light  Brahma,  Partridge  Cochin,  and  Ply- 
mouth Rock  hens.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal 
about  how  long  it  takes  to  change  the 
breeds,  and  about  if  a  hen  is  in  the  yard 
with  a  rooster,  and  she  is  changed  to  an- 
other yard,  bow  long  will  it  be  before  the 
eggs  will  produce  chicks  of  the  breed  of  the 
last  rooster,  and  will  state  that  in  my  expe- 
rience it  takes  just  six  eggs,  and  no  more, 
whether  they  are  layed  in  one,  two  or  three 
weeks.  Here  are  the  weights  of  the  pullets : 
Indian  Game,  crossed  with  Light  Brahmas, 
weighed  9  pouuds  ;  Indian  Game  and  Part- 
ridge Cochin  weighed  pounds  ;  Indian 
Game  and  Plymouth  Rock  weighed  1% 
pounds. — H.  L.  Maxfield,  Janesville,  Wis. 

The  Way  in  Washington.  —  We— wife  and  I 
—are  keeping  a  small  flock  of  White  Leg- 
horns, and  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  so 
doing.  We  have  a  root  house,  hay  barn, 
and  chicken  house,  all  under  one  roof.  We 
are  not  bothered  by  cold  weather,  but  have 
lots  of  rain  ;  so  to  keep  the  fowls  dry  is  the 
main  thing.  I  pour  coal  oil  over  the  roosts, 
and  that  does  away  with  the  vermin.  An 
old  stove  warms  and  dries  the  interior  in 
wet  weather.  The  stovepipe  is  boxed  up  to 
avoid  danger  of  fire.  Have  not  built  the 
ventilator  yet.  but  will  be  certain  to  paint 
it  led  and  mark:  "Danger,  handle  with 
care."  For  range  they  have  the  run  of  my 
orchard,  being  shut  off  from  the  garden  and 
house.  Only  one  old  hen  has  offered  to  set 
since  October.  Sbe  is  covering  fourteen 
eggs  and  has  one  week  to  set  yet.—  Enos  A. 
Luce,  Chehalis,  Wash. 

Artificial  Heat.— I  was  much  interested  in 
reading  Mr.  O.  P.  Phillips'  (of  Amo,  Ind.) 
article  on  that  subject.  I  have  not  tried 
artificial  heat  in  the  hen  house,  but  have  a 
hot-air  furnace  iu  my  residence,  and  think 
I  could  give  him  some  pointers  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  thiuk  he  would  find  his  plan  would 
be  a  failure,  as  he  would  have  to  carry  the 
heat  too  far  before  it  could  escape.  I 
would  take  the  air  above  the  floor,  in  pipes, 
and  then  the  floor  would  not  be  too  warm. 
I  have  often  thought  of  artificial  beat  in  the 
hen  house,  as  it  is  very  cold  here  iu  the 
winter,  and  am  glad  the  subject  is  up  for 
discussion  I  think  a  furnace  could  be 
constructed  cheaply,  and  not  cost  much  to 
run  it  If  you  think  it  would  be  of  interest 
to  your  readers  I  will  send  sketch  of  fur- 
nace as  I  would  make  one  for  a  hen  house. — 
G.  F.  Walter,  Bay  City,  3Iich.— [We  will 
be  pleased  to  receive  it.— ED.] 
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Books  at  Five  Cents  Each. 

Being  back  numbers  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  published  by  the  Poultry  Keeper 
Company,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  at  50  cents  per 
annum.  Sample  copy  (not  in  this  list)  sent 
free  to  those  who  wish  to  subscribe. 

The  following  are  special  subjects,  and 
though  tbey  are  back  numbers,  yet  each  is 
worth  a  year's  subscription. 

You  cannot  get  a  high-priced  book  that 
will  give  so  much  on  the  subject  selected. 

Any  of  the  following  for  only  Jive  cents 
in  stamps : 

Testing  Eggs,  (illustrated.)  Aueust,  1885, 
Sept.,  1890,  Dec.,1893,  -Tune,  1891,  June,  1892, 
latter  full  of  illustrations. 

Plymouth  i{oeks,  (description).  Pre- 
serving Eggs.   Sept.,  1885. 

Huff  Cochins  (description).   Oct.,  1885. 

Rouen  Ducks,  (description).  Dakin's 
Brooder.    Dec,  1885. 

How  to  Ship  Poultry.  Toulouse  Geese, 
(description).   Sept.,  1886. 

Plan  of  a  Broiler  House.  Breeds  of 
Ducks.  The  West  Chester  Gape  and  Roup 
Cure.   Oct.,  1886. 

All  About  Roup,  eight  columns.  Nov.. 
1886. 

All  About  Cholera,  seven  columns.  Dec, 
1886.    April.  1893. 

Testiug  Eggs,  by  Campbell,  three  col- 
umns.  Dec,  1886,  and  Jan.,  1887. 

Caponizine  (illustrated).  Jan.,  1887, 
March,  1892,  July,  1892. 

Gapes,  four  columns.  March,  18S7. 

All  About  Turkevs.  seven  columns. 
March,  1892. 

How  to  Make  the  Hot  Water  Incubator, 
(illustrated).  French  Mode  of  Cramming 
Fowls.  Mrs.  Moore's  Egg  Preserving 
Recipe.  Why  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shells. 
July.  1887. 

All  About  Preserving  Eggs,  six  columns. 
An  Eire  Turner.  Harris'  Poultry  House. 
Sept.,  1887. 

All  About  Lice  (illustrated)  Oct.,  1887, 
and  Dec,  1891.  The  latter  shows  the  kinds 
of  lice,  magnified. 

Poultry  Diseases  Crop-Bound.  Egg- 
Bound.  Feather  Pulling.  Soft-Shell  Eegs. 
Hens  Eatinr  Eges.  Bumble  Foot.  Scabby 
Legs,  Worms  (six  columns  on  diseases).  A 
Big  Egg  Farm  (prices).   Nov.,  1887. 

An  Incubator  Regulator.  Plans  of  In- 
cubators and  Brooders.  Dorkings.  De- 
cember, 1887. 

Making  Condition  Powders.  Points  foi 
Pasting  Up.  How  to  Kaise  Ducks.  Ship- 
ping and  Drcssine  Poultry  for  Chicago 
January;  1888. 

How  Much  Feed  to  Give.  Poultry  House 
Floors.  Lee's  $10  House.  A  Cheap  Tank 
for  Incubator.  A  Cheap  Egg  Tester.  June, 
1888. 

Prices  for  the  whole  year,  two  years 
given,  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  for 
every  week  in  the  year,  for  New  York  aid 
Chicago.    Feb.,  1888    Also  April,  1892. 

Poultry  Houses.  April,  1887  ;  Oct.,  1888, 
and  Julv*  1891.    Fifty  illustrations. 

All  About  Ducks,  five  columns.  Maj. 
Jordan's  Hot  Water  System.  August, 
1888,  and  Dec,  1892. 

The  Hen  and  the  Food.   July,  1888. 

Fertilization  of  Eggs,  five  columns.  The 
Fen  et  Feeding  for  Eggs,  Sept.,  1888. 

Descriptions  of  Breeds-  Light  Brahmas, 
Plymouth  Hocks,  Pile  Leghorns,  Lang- 
shims,  Houdans,  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Five  columns.  How  to  Place  the  Ther- 
mometer, (illustrated.)    Nov.,  1888. 

Shipping  Poultry  to  Market— all  about 
it.    Dec,  1888. 

How  to  Feed  for  Eggs.  How  much  to 
Feed.  The  Kinds  of  Foods.  Condition 
Powders.  A  Whole  Book  in  a  Small  Com- 
pass. Nearly  eight  columns  on  Feeding, 
with  tables  and  proportions.    Oct.,  1891. 

The  Bronze  Turkey  (descript  ion).  More 
About  Feedine.  Preserving  Eegs  with 
Cold  Air,  Bees-wax,  and  Parafine,  Feb., 
1889. 

Shipping  Coops,  (illustrated).  The  Farm 
Journal  Hot  Water  Brooder.   Mar.,  1889. 

Young  Turkeys.  All  About  Geese. 
Pigeons  for  Profit.  Mating  Plymouth 
Rock~.  Preserving  Eggs.  Parti  idge 
Cochins.  Eleven  Reasons  Why  Eggs  Do 
Not  Hatch.   July,  1889. 

Brooders,  Incubators,  Appliances,  Poul- 
try Houses,  etc.,  (many  illustrations). 
Aug  ,  1889,  and  Aug.,  1891.  These  two 
books  arc  worth  $10 

Points  on  Raising  Broilers  (forty-two 
rules).  Everybody  should  have  this. 
Clover  Hay  as' Food  (illustrating  the  cut- 
t  o  r  j .  The  Wyandotte.  Fertilization  of 
Eggs.    Scoring' Gr 'lies.    Oct.,  1889. 

The  Ventilator  discussion.  Dec,  1889, 
and  the  "Princi]  les  of  Ventilation,"  in 
March,  1890. 

Kudd's  Hot  Water  System.  May,  1890. 
Two  pages  (illustrated). 

Rankin's  Great  Duck  Farm,  (illustrated). 
July,  1890. 

Science  of  incubation,  bv  Hock,  two 
pages.   Oct.  1890. 

Artificial  Ineubatio-  in  Egypt,  (illustrat- 
ed).  Dec.  1890. 

Spongia  as  a  Roup  Jure — four  columns. 
Jan.  1891. 

„  Whole  Library  o  1  Points.  A  grand 
issue.    Aug.  1892. 

Points  on  Hatching  Broilers.  A  whole 
library  on  how  to  hatch.  It  is  worth  850. 
Det.,  1892. 

Incubator  Appliances.  Illustrations  of 
nests,  troughs,  novelties,  etc,  Full  of  illus- 
trations.  Sept.  1891. 

Broilers  and  Ducklings. — Emulsions  for 
Lice.   May,  1892. 

Distinction  of  Sex.—  July  189?. 


Stamp  and  Weight  of  Breeds.  —August, 
1892. 

Plan  of  a  Lamp  Incubator.  How  to  Fat- 
ten Fowls.  Raising  Geese  for  Market. 
Sept.  1892. 

The  Plymouth  Rock,  Oct.  1892  and  Nov. 
1888. 

Special  on  Ducks.  Heating  a  Poultry 
House  (cheap  method)  Pigeons  for  Market, 
Dec  1892. 

Hitching  Chicks  With  Hens.  Halloek's 
Great-Duck  Farm  (illustrated.)  Guineas 
rhe  Decimal  System.    Jan.  1893. 

Feeding  the  'Eqg-making  Elements.  Feb. 
1893 

Value  of  Poultry  Products.  April,  1893, 
and  May,  1898. 

Wh>/ chicks  die  in  the  Shell  (Campbell), 
Mav,  1898. 

Bones  and  Clover,  June,  1893. 

Correct  Heater  for  Hot-water  Incubator, 
Preventing  Feather  Fulling.  Cheapest 
Poultry  House,  Aug.  1893. 

Anatomy  of  the  Fowl.  Something  New 
on  Moisture,— Sept.  1893. 

Keeping  Hens  Without  Boosters.  Mov- 
able Roosts.  Bill  of  Fare  for  Chicks  Stand- 
ard and  for  White  Wonder  Fowls.  (Illus- 
trated), Oct.  1S93. 

What  is  an  Egg;  its  Composition.  Pre- 
paring Birds  for  Shows.    Nov.  1893 

Cushman's  Experiments  with  Turkeys. 
Bennett's  Shipping  Coop.    Dec  1893. 

Kinney  on  Feeding  Meat.  Heating  a 
Poultry  House.   Jan.  1894. 

Each  one  of  the  above  issues  contains 
other  valuable  information  also.  The  sub- 
jects named  are  the  leading  articles. 

The  reader  should  keep  this  for  referenc. 
It  will  save  much  time  inquiring  for  special 
articles. 

The  issue  on  Poultry  Houses,  Broodi  rs, 
Appliances,  Feeding  for  Eggs,  Caponizing, 
Prices  for  the  Whole  Year,  Preserving 
Eggs,  Turkeys,  Points  on  Hatching,  Points 
on  Raising  'Broilers,  Testing  Eggs,  and 
some  others,  are  worth  fifty  times  the  price 
as  there  is  no  book  published  that  can  even 
compete  with  a  single  number; 

We  have  the  first  eight  vols,  of  Poultry 
Keeper  substantially  bound,  $1  each,  post- 
paid ;  Vols.  9  and  10, with  larger  pages,  $1.25, 
postpaid.  Poultry  Keeper  Specials  Nos.  1 
and  2,  25  cents  each,  postpaid,  being  each 
made  up  of  32  selected  pages  from  back 
volumes  of  Poultry  Keeper.  "How  to 
Succeed  with  Small  Fruits  and  Poultry," 
formerly  35  now  25  cents  ;  "Poultry  for 
Profit,"  cloth,  formerly  40  cents  now  30 
cents,  same  in  paper  cover  25  cents  ;  "  Fish- 
er's Grain  Tables,"  formerly  35  cents  now 
25  cents ;  "Incubators  and  Brooders,"  25 
cents ;  "Management  of  Young  Chicks,"  25 
cts.  "Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,"  25  cts. 
Any  one  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Address 


Lice,  Corn  and  Turkeys. 

As  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
thousands  of  chicks  and  millions  of  lice  are 
fighting  the  battle  for  existence,  I  will  give 
a  remedy  for  the  benefit  of  the  chicks. 

Take  a'  small  sponge  or  woolen  cloth  and 
moisten  with  kerosene,  then  squeeze  out 
every  drop  oi  the  kerosene  that  you  pos- 
sibly can.  Rub  this  sponge  over  the  old 
hen's  feathers,  rubbing  from  head  back 
towards  the  tail.  This  will  give  the  out- 
side of  the  feathers  a  very  minute  oiling, 
and  tin  little  chicks,  running  in  and  out 
from  under  the  old  hen,  will  get  a  sufficient 
quantity  on  top  of  their  heads,  where  the 
lice  always  congregate  at  first.  It  will 
clean  out  the  vermin,  and  not  injure  the 
chicks  in  the  least. 

I  dust  my  hens  with  "death  to  lice,"  but, 
somehow,  a  few  always  escape;  but  the 
kerosene  finishes  them.  This  remedy  is 
always  at  hand,  easily  applied,  and  the 
only  secret  about  it  is  to  wring  your 
sponge  dry  enough. 

I  suppose  it  will  be  considered  almost 
rank  heresy  to  disagree  with  any  of  the 
teachings  of  Farm-Poultry,  especially  on 
the  subject  of  corn,  but  I  am  obliged  to  do 
it.  I  kept  thorough  fired  poultry  long  be- 
fore Farm-Poultry  came  into  exbtenee, 
and  always  got  plenty  of  eggs  in  winter. 

About  four  years  agp  I  subscribed  for 
this  paper,  and  soon  found  the  editor 
knew  a  great  deal  more  about  poultry  than 
I  did,  so  I  "waded  in,"  and  commenced  to 
run  my  flock  on  F.-P.  principles.  Built  a 
new  hen  bouse,  giving  bens  just  ten  square 
feet  of  space  each,  twelve  birds  in  a  pen, 
and  fed  according  to  rule. 

Somebody  once  said,  "Tell  the  truth,  if 
it  shames  the  devil,"  and  I'll  do  it.  My 
bens  did  not  lay— and  lay  tbey  wouldn't, 
until  1  made  two  radical  changes.  The 
tirst  w  as  to  increase  their  corn  ration,  mak- 
ing it  one-half  of  the  whole  grain  fed;  the 
next,  to  knock  out  half  the  partitions  in 
ben  house,  making  pens  12x20  instead  of 
12x10,  and  keeping  twelve  to  fifteen  hens  in 
the  same  space  where  1  formerly  had  tweu- 
tv-fou  r. 

"  Without  doubt,  Mr.  Editor,  your  rule  for 
feed  and  space  is  right  for  a  large  majority 
of  F.-P.  readers,  but  here  in  Vermont  we 
have  much  longer  and  colder  winters,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  a  larger  allowance  of  corn 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  up  the  animal 
heat.  With  our  Vermont  winds  and  snow- 
drifts, it  is  impossible  to  keep  a  space 
cleared  of  snow  in  front  of  pens,  so  the 
hens  must  be  confined  indoors  all  winter, 
and,  of  course,  require  more  space.  This 
winter  I  tried  laying  a  floor  over  two- 


thirds  of  the  pen,  and  putting  the  litter  on 
this — putting  up  a  board  a  foot  bigh  to 
keep  litter  out  oi  dirt  at  other  end  of  pen. 
This  arrangement  gives  hens  a  liberal  space 
of  dry  dirt,  and. keeps  the  litter  clean  and 
free  from  dirt.  It  is  easily  shaken  up  with 
i  fork,  putt  ing  the  grain  where  the  biddies 
have  to  work  for  it.  It  is  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

In  the  April  1st  issue  of  F.-P.,  just  re- 
ceived, "<  Jracc"  gives  a  little  dig  al  the 
'•turkey  brethren."  I  expected  Mack  or 
White  would  come  out  in  defense  of  their 
pets  once  more,  but  I  suppose  they  are  so 
busy  tilling  orders  that  tbey  can't  find 
time.  1  do  not  wish  to  get  into  a  contro- 
versy with  "Grace,"  fur  she  shows  common 
sense  in  her  writings,  and  evidently  knows 
how  to  raise  turkeys— but  if  she  has  a 
strain  of  Bronze  turkeys  that  will  mature 
sufficiently  to  dress  well  in  six  months,  I'll 
bet  a  pan  of  doughnuts  (plain  ones)  against 
a  pair  of  turkey  wings,  that  she  hasn't  the 
Mammoth  strain  that  produces  the  sixty- 
pound  pairs.  Davison  proves  his  point 
that  there  is  no  difference  in  size  between 
the  Bronze  and  Narragansett  by  quoting, 
or  rather  misquoting,  the  Standard. 

Just  let  us  look  at  this  Standard  a  little, 
and  sec  what  a  wonderful  creation  it  is. 
In  the  race  between  the  Bronze  and  Narra- 
gansett,  U  starts  them  off  thus:  "Bronze 
pullet,  fifteen  pounds  ;  Narragansett  pullet, 
fourteen  pounds.  Bronze  cockerel,  twen- 
ty-four pounds ;  Narragansett  cockerel, 
twenty-two  pouuds."  But  that  Narragan- 
sett pullet  is  a  swiff  one,  for  at  the  age  of 
one  year  she  has  passed  her  rival ;  and  the 
Standard  now  reads:  "Bronze  hen,  twenty 
pounds;  Narragansett  hen,  twenty-two 
pounds."  But  how  go  the  toms  ?  Here 
again  the  Narragansetts  prove  themselves 
the  swifter,  for  the  Standard  says: 
"Yearling  cock,  Bronze,  thirty-two;  Nar- 
Narragansett,  thirty-two."  But  the  pool 
ragansett  has  gone  bis  limit,  while  the 
Bronze  gives  an  extra  hitch  to  his  trousers, 
and  keeps  on  until  he  reaches  thirty-five 
pounds.  I  fail  to  see  how  any  such 
weights  prove  anything.  If  they  do  prove 
anything,  it  is  that,  at  !•  certain  stage  in 
their  growth,  the  Narragansetts  increase  in 
weight  the  taster.  It  would  also  prove 
thai  the  Bronze  torn  is  a  much  larger 
b  ined  turkey  than  the  Narragansett  torn. 
This  is  just  what  is  claimed  by  Narragan- 
sett breeders,  and  is  proved  year  after 
yeai  at  the  shows  throughout  the  country 
by  Bronze  birds  weighing  forty  pounds  and 
over.  Will  some  one  who  has  a  Narragan- 
sett of  that  weight  please  speak  up  ?  It  is 
these  great  bony  toms  in  a  flock  that  can 
never  be  fattened  in  season  to  get  the  high- 
est price.  The  fact  is,  the  Narragansetts 
gain  in  weight  as  rapidly,  or  nearly  so, 
for  the  firs,;  six  or  eight  months  of  their 
life,  as  the  Bronze  do,  but  being  a  more 
compact  and  chunky  bird,  their  gain  is 
flesh  iustead  of  bone.  Doubtless,  when  I 
make  this  claim,  Brer.  Davison  will  quote 
his  Standard  again .  But  I  don't  care  for 
that.  The  Standard  is  worthless.  Every 
practical  turkey  raiser  (who  hasn't  an  axe 
to  grind)  knows  and  will  admit  that  the 
weights  are  five  pounds  too  high  on  toms, 
and  three  to  five  on  hens.  Yearling  tur- 
keys of  Standard  weight  would  be  worth- 
less as  breeders. 

Our  Standard  makers  are  anything  but 
practical.  I  should  not  be  ibe  least  sur- 
prised if  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A. 
some  enterprising  fancier  should  announce 
that  he  had  discovered  that  the  hen  was 
originally  a  milk  producer,  and  in  our  fu- 
ture Standards  we  may  see  as  one  of  the 
disqualifications  of  show  birds  the  "ab- 
sence of  well  defined  milk  veins  and  ud- 
der."— Rush  Vaughan,  in  Farm-Poultry. 


Silos  and  Ensilage. 

A  round  silo  made  of  2  inch  plank,  care- 
fully jointed  and  put  together  like  a  barrel, 
with  iron  hoops  and  the  modern  contri- 
vance for  tightening  when  the  timber 
shrinks,  by  a  screw,  the  same  as  is  seen  on 
many  water  tanks  at  railroad  stations,  will 
make  the  best  possible  silo.  All  kinds  and 
characters  of  silos  have  been  built,  but  of 
all  of  them  this  is  the  most  satisfactory. 
With  careful  tilling,  a  silo  of  this  nature, 
12  feet  in  diameter  and  18  feet  high,  ought, 
to  hold  about  36  tons.  It  should  be  placed 
on  a  good  low  foundation,  and  suitable 
holes  cut  into  the  side  after  it  is  erected, 
for  taking  out  the  ensilage.  If  this  is  care- 
fully done,  the  same  pieces  which  are  cut 
out  will  do  to  put  back  again  to  close  the 
openings  when  the  silo  is  tilled.  Ail  such 
openings  should  be  covered  w  ith  double 
thickness  of  building  paper  on  the  inside, 
excluding  any  air  which  may  come  through 
the  joints  of  the  closed  openings.  Either  a 
flat  or  dome-shaped  roof  can  be  put  on. — 
Country  Gentleman. 


The  Incubator. 

The  incubator  is  not  a  toy,  but  its  con- 
struction is  simple  and  easily  understood 
by  all.  There  is  nothing  more  suitable  for 
a  little  boy  or  girl,  or  a  lady,  than  an  incu- 
bator, the  reasons  being  numerous,  but 
most  of  all  the  object,  money  making,  for 
children  can  operate  the  incubator  as  well 
as  grown  persons,  and  thereby  secure  a 
handsome  revenue.  Many  little  folks  in 
this  way  secure  a  good  profit  on  each 
hatch,  and  from  time  to  lime  add  to  their 
stock  of  incubators  and  fowls,  until  they 
gradually  merge  into  a  great  and  paying 
business,  while  others,  with  money  ob- 
tained from  the  poultry  business,  have 
added  stock  to  the  farm,  which  has  been 
the  stepping  stone  to    a  great  business. 


Others  use  the  profits  obtained  from  incu- 
bators and  poultry  in  edueaiing  them- 
selves. A  child  who  is  interested  in  arti- 
ficial hatching  not  only  becomes  familiar 
with  a  pursuit  that  may  be  a  profitable 
source  of  revenue,  but  there  is  knowledge 
gained  in  noticing  the  progress  of  incuba- 
tion at  stated  periods.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  growth  of  the  chick  in  the  egg  is 
very  similar  to  the  growth  of  embryos  of 
other  forms,  and,  from  the  time  the"  chick 
emerges  from  the  shell  until  it  arrives  at 
the  period  of  laying,  infinite  enjoyment  and 
amusement  will  be  afforded  to  all.  Aged 
ladies  will  find  the  management  of  an  incu- 
bator, especially  when  assisted  by  the  chil- 
dren, a  very  entertaining  and  profitable 
way  of  utilizing  tune,  and  the  interest 
thus  created  in  the  young  may  be  the 
means  of  more  extended  operations  as  they 
reach  maturity.  Every  child  old  enough 
should  be  interested  in  poultry,  as  it  calls 
them  outdoors  and  gives  them  something 
to  work  for. 


The  Duck  and  the  Hen. 

The  question  is  repeatedly  asked,  "Which 
is  the  more  profitable,  the  duck  or  the 
ben  ?'■>  I  n  order  to  decide  this  matter,  an 
enterprising  poultryman,  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
Bammonton,  N.  J.,  made  a  test.  The  re- 
sult is  reported  as  follows: 

At  a  week  old  the  duckling  weighed  four 
ounces,  while  the  chick  only  reached  two 
ounces.  At  two  weeks  old  the  duckling 
reached  nine  ounces,  and  the  chick  got  up 
to  four  ounces.  At  three  yveeks,  duckling 
one  pound;  chick,  six  and  a  quarter  ounces. 
At  four  weeks,  duckling,  one  pound  and 
nine  ounces  ;  chick,  ten  ounces.  At  five 
weeks,  duckling,  two  pounds  and  two 
unices;  chick,  fourteen  ounces.  At  six 
weeks  old,  duckling,  two  pounds  and  elev- 
en ounces  ;  chick,  one  pound  and  two  and  a 
half  ounces.  At  seven  weeks  old,  duck- 
ling, three  pounds  and  five  ounces;  chick, 
one  pound  and  seven  and  a  half  ounces. 
At  eight  weeks  old,  duckling,  fourpounds; 
chick,  one  pound  and  twelve  ounces.  At 
nine  weeks  old,  duckling,  four  pound,-,  and 
eight  ounces;  chick,  two  pounds. 

So  it  can  be  seen  that  in  the  same  time 
the  weight  of  the  chick  was  doubled  by 
that  of  the  duck.  The  prices  for  dressed 
can  asses  run  very  close  to  each  other,  so 
that  the  increased  price  per  pound  makes 
the  profits  on  the  duck  greater,  although  it 
takes  about  twice  the  amount  of  food  to 
grow  them. 


Where  the  Profit  Comes  in. 

It  costs  but  ten  cents  to  keep  a  chick  ten 
weeks.  Suppose  it  sells  for  only  twenty- 
five  cents  or  about  sixteen  cents  per  pound 
when  weighing  only  a  pound  and  a  half, 
and  as  our  estimate  for  feed  was  rather 
bigh,  while  our  weight  for  ten  weeks  is 
low,  it  does  not  require  figures  to  show 
that  even  when  the  small  sum  of  twenty- 
five  cents  is  derived,  there  is  still  fifteen 
cents  profit  on  every  chick.  We  have,  in 
order  to  compare,  supposed  that  we  put 
one  hundred  eggs  in  the  incubator  and 
hatched  only  forty  chicks.  Then  we  al- 
lowed a  heavy  loss  of  fifteen  chicks  out  of 
the  forty,  leaving  only  twenty-five.  We 
charged  ten  cents  each  for  raising  the 
I  went  v-five,  and  allowed  only  fifteen  cents 
profit  on  each  chick,  and  in  twelve  weeks 
we  clear  S-15  on  one  hundred  eggs,  but  we 
are  sure  everyone  who  reads  this  will  ac- 
knowledge that  twenty-five  chicks  raised 
from  one  hundred  eggs  is  a  very  low  esti- 
mate, and  no  chick  sells  so  low  as  the  price 
named,  except  when  tbey  are  batched  in 
midsummer,  and  then,  of  course,  eggs  are 
cheaper  and  the  expense  less. 


Why  Do  the  Chickens  Die? 

Lice. 

Sour  food. 
Filthy  runs. 
Inbred  stock. 
Hens  too  fat. 
Want  of  grit. 
Damp  houses. 
Too  much  meat . 
Brooders  too  hot. 
Brooders  too  cold. 
Lack  of  green  food. 
Too  dry  air  in  brooder. 
( >vercrowding  in  brooders. 
Weakness  from  delayed  hatch. 
Neglecting  to  sort  out  the  sizes. 
Not  enough  bone-forming  food. 
Improper  ventilation  of  brooder. 
Removed  from  incubator   before  tbor- 
(, ugnly  dried.— Farm  Poultry. 


English  Chickens. 

In  an  article  concerning  chicken  fatten- 
ing in  Sussex,  England,  the  Agricultural 
Gazette  has  the  following:  "Three  or 
four  weeks  only  are  needed  for  fattening, 
the  chickens  being  fed  twice  a  day  on 
ground  oats  mixed  with  skim-milk, enriched 
with  melted  mutton  or  beef  fat.  Austra- 
lian mutton  fat,  imported  for  soap-making 
and  costing  80s.  to  40s.  per  cwt.,  is  used  by 
at  least  one  extensive  fatten er.  '1  he  fowls 
are  allowed  to  feed  naturally  for  half  the 
time  during  which  tluy  are  in  the  fatten- 
ing pens  and  are  crammed  during  the  other 
half.  According  to  a  weekly  list  of  London 
prices  for  over  a  year  Heathfield  fowls,  or 
'Surrey  fowls,'  as  they  are  styled  in  the 
markets,  sell  at  2s.  to  6s.  6d.  each,  accord- 
ing to  season,  but  only  a. few  weeks  in  the 
spring  at  6s.  6d  ,  as  the  price  for  the  best 
fowls.  No  other  fowls,  except  capons,  sell 
as  well  as  these  so  called  'Surreys,"' 
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A  GREAT  BOOK. 


The  Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator— It 
.Has  Nearly  Two  Hundred  Illus- 
trations and  Descriptions.— 
No  Other  Book  Like  It. 

Our  new  book,  The  Poultry  Keeper  Il- 
lustrator, is  now  out,  at  twenty-five  cents 
per  copy,  but  for  sixty  cents  we  send  it 
with  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year.  It 
icon  tains  over  forty  different  desigus  of 
poultry  houses  alone.  Some  of  the  illus- 
trations are  very  fine.  "We  admit  that  we 
have  added  many  cuts  that  have  appeared 
in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  going  back  sev- 
eral years,  but  that  does  not  make  the 
book  any  the  less  valuable,  as  we  bring 
them  all  together.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  contents,  and  every  one  is  fully  de- 
scribed in  detail,  some  of  the  houses, 
brooders,  etc.,  requiring  several  illustra- 
tions to  show  all  the  parts: 

CONTENTS. 

No  .1. — A  Six  Hundred  Hen  Farm. 
No.  2.— Harris'  Poultry  House  (two  cuts). 
No.  y. — Aldrich's  Brooder    House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  4. — Guion's  Poultry  House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  5— Incubator  and  Brooder  House. 
No.  6.— Double    Poultry    House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  7. — House  for  Laying  Ducks. 
No.  8.— Two-story  Poultry  House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  9.— Heater  and  Ventilator  Design 
(two  cuts). 

No.  10.  -Roomy  Poultry  House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  11.— Light  Poultry  House. 

No.  12.— Glass  Poultry  House. 

No.  13  — Miller's  Combination  House 
(four  cuts). 

No.  14.— Poultry  House  with  Protected 
Boosts. 

No.  15.— Device  for  High  Fivers  (two 
cuts).  t 

No.  16  —Poultry  House  and  Glass  Shed. 

No.  17.— Poultry  House  for  Thirty 
Fowls,  (two  cuts). 

No.  18.— Roosting  Shed. 

No.  19.— Poultry  House,  Pigeon  Loft  and 

Shed* 

No.  20.— House  for  one  Flock,  (two  cuts). 

No.  21.— Capt.  Phillips'  Poultry  House 
(two  cuts). 

No.  22.— Two-story  Poultry  House. 

No.  23.— Comfort  Poultry  House. 

No.  24.— Cheap  Poultry  Houses,  (two 
cuts). 

No.  25.— Covered  Movable  Runs,  (four 
cuts). 

No.  26.— Poultry  House  With  Wings, 
(two  cuts). 

No.  27.— Barber's  Poultry  House  (two 
•cuts.) 

No.  28  — Double  Poultry  House,  (two 
cuts). 

No.  29.— Boyd's  Poultry  House,  (two 
cuts.) 

No.  30.— Poultry  House  for  Small  Flock. 

No.  31.— Johnson's  Poultry  House. 

No.  32.— Poultry  House  for  City  Lot, 
(two  cuts). 

No.  33.— Poultry  House  Ventilator  (two 
cuts). 

No.  34.— Six  Angular  Poultry  House, 
(two  cuts). 

No.  35.— House  with  Glass  Runs. 

No.  36. — Byers'  Straw-packed  Poultry 
House. 

No.  37.— Brooder,  House  for  One  Brood. 
No.  38.    Duck  Shed. 

No.  39.— Poultry  House  With  Protected 
Sheds. 

No.  40.— Poultry  House  and  Open  Shed, 
(two  cuts). 

No.  41.— Poultry  House  and  Underneath 
Runs. 

No.  42.— Clough's  Ventilator  for  Poultry 
House. 

No.  43.— Double  Glass  Roof  Poultry 
House. 

No.  44.— Pigeon  House  "With  Wire  Bun. 
No.  45.— Elwood's  Poultry  House,  (two 
cuts). 

No.  46.— Marvin's  Poultry  House. 
No.  47.— Poultry  House  and  Sheds. 
No.  48.— Large  '  Brooder  House,  (three 
cuts). 

No.  49.— Spangler's  Brooder. 
No.  50.— Regulator  for  Incubator. 
No.  51.— Capt.  Phillips'   Brooder,  (six 
cuts). 

No.  52.— Hot  Water  Brooder. 
No.  53.— Heater  for  Hot  Witer  Incubator. 
No.  54.— Hewitt's  Brooder,  (ten  cuts). 
No.  55.- -Bishop's  Brooder,  (five  cuts). 
No.  56.— Horsford*s  Brooder,  (two  cuts). 
No.  57.— Mrs.  Henning's  Brooder,  (three 
cuts). 

No.  5S.— Double  Coops,  (two  cuts). 

No.  59.— Brooder  House  for  One  Brood. 

No.  60. — Lincoln's  Brooder. 

No.  61.— Palmer's  Brooder,  (seven  cuts). 

No.  62.— Chick  Feeding  Coop. 

No.  63.  -Hen  Brooder. 

ISo.  64. — Lamp  Incubator,  (three  cuts). 

No.  65.— Farm  and  Fireside  Brooder, 
(Ave  cuts). 

No.  66.— Brooder  House  with  Glass  Runs 

No.  67.— Windbreak  Fences,  (two  cuts). 

No.  6S.—  Meek's  Feed  Trousrh  two  cuts). 

No._69.— Self-Feeder  for  Chicks,  (four 
cuts). 


No.  70.— Milk  Pan  Protector. 
No.  71.— Egg  Tester. 
No.  72.  —  Palmer's    Perfection  Feed 
Trough. 

No.  73. — San  ford's  Feed  and  Water 
Trough,  (two  cuts). 

No.  74.— Fulton's  Feed  Bin,  (two  cuts). 

No.  75.— North's  Drinking  Box  for 
Chicks. 

No.  76. — A  Covered  Roost. 

No.  77.— GeLssinger's  Feed  Trough. 

No.  78. -Self-closing  Nest  Box. 

No.  79. — Merryman's  Feed  Trough. 

No.  80. — Swinging  Fountain. 

No.  81.— Nest  to  Prevent  Egg  Eating. 

No.  82. — Lane's  Continuous  Sitting  Box. 

No.  83  — Riddle's  Improved  Nest  Box. 

No.  84 — Barrel  Nests  for  Hens,  (two 
cuts). 

No.  85.— Kidder's  Nest  for  Egg  Eaters,' 
(five  cuts). 

No.  86.— Gillam's  Coop  Bottom. 

No.  87. — Winter  Drinking  Fountain. 

No.  88. — Robbiu's  Nest  Box,  (three  cuts). 

No.  89. — Non-freezing  Water  Pan. 

No.  90.— Keg  Fountain. 

No.  91. — Bof  tie  Drinking  Fountain. 

No.  92.   Tobacco  Can  Drinking  Vessel. 

No.  93. — Feeding  Coop  for  Small  Chicks. 

No.  94. — Helpman's  Improved  Coop. 

No.  95. — Movable  Roost. 

No.  96.— Rat-Proof  Roost. 

No.  97. — Perch  and  Droppings  Bo;ircl. 

No.  98. — Ctieap  Poultry  House  Heater. 

No.  99.— Neal's  Mink  Trap. 

No.  100. — Muslin  Covered  Run  for 
Chicks. 

No.  101.— Lice  Proof  Roost. 

No.  102.— Box  to  Prevent  Sitting. 

No.  103.— Movable  Roost. 

No.  104. — Safety  Lamp  for  Incubators. 

No.  105.— Home  Made  Feed  Cutter. 

No.  106.-  Novel  Bat  Trap. 

No.  107.— Syringes  and  Poultry  Bit. 

No.  108.— Movable  Nest. 

All  for  twenty-five  cents — yes,  all  for  ten 
cents  when  you  subscribe  for  the  Poultry 
Keeper. 

Ygu  cannot  get  another  such  illustrated 
book  in  the  United  States,  not  even  for  fifty 
times  the  price  of  this,  and  a  single  design 
may  save  you  many  dollars. 

It  is  printed  on  good  paper,  and  every  il- 
lustration has  description,  and  has  a  paper 
cover . 

Bear  in  mind  that  you  get  the  book  and 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for  sixty 
cents.  The  Poultry  Keeper  alone  is 
fifty  cents,  which  makes  the  cost  of  the 
book  only  ten  cents,  the  regular  price  of 
the  book  being  twenvty-fle  cents. 

Editor  Curtis'  Lamentations. 

Brother  Curtis,  of  the  Reliable  Poultry 
Journal,  has  the  habit  of  ascribing  to  us 
matters  that  are  outside  of  our  field,  and 
he  is  now  engaged  in  the  heaviest  job  be 
ever  undertook — smashing  a  rival— not  a 
rival  journal,  but  a  rival  breeder.  First, 
he  opens  on  us  in  the  following  style: 

Mr.  Jacobs,  editor  of  Poultry  Keeper, 
after  calling  aloud  for  a  Publishers'  Pro- 
tective Association  of  some  kind,  now  goes 
off  half  cocked  by  saying  that  if,  and  if, and 
if,  is  so,  he  will  not  join!  Of  course  the 
only  thing  left  to  do  is  to  quash  the  whole 
business.  It  was  understood  that  this  vol- 
untary effort  on  the  part  of  the  publishers 
was  to  be  carried  on  quietly,  but  the  first 
dash  out  of  the  box  Mr.  Jacobs  tells  what 
little  he  knows  and  then  cries  out  for  more 
food  on  which  to  feed  his  vanity.  Some 
men  would  perish  early  if  their  conceit  did 
not  beguile  them  into  a  belief  that  they  are 
individually  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
the  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof.  We  re- 
gard Mr.  Jacobs'  announcement  in  March 
Poultry  Keeper  to  be  a  case  of  acting  in 
bad  faith. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  never  did 
advocate  a  Publishers'  Protective  Associa- 
tion. We  have  stated  that  we  believed  an 
association  of  editors  would  have  great  in- 
fluence in  controlling  the  affairs  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association  by  denounc- 
ing "pot-house  politics."  Only  this  and 
nothing  more. 

At  Kansas  City  an  association  was 
formed.  We  were  not  notified  that  such 
would  be  the  case,  and  were  informed  that 
a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  draw  a 
Constitution  and  By-Laws.  The  next  was 
a  notice  to  join,  the  object  being  stated,  be- 
fore the  committee  reported. 

Now,  we  wish  to  say  that  the  poultry 
breeders  are,  in  our  opinion,  as  honorable 
as  any  class,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  become 
one  of  a  party  to  cast  suspicion  on  all  by 
announcing  that  a  '•  vigilance  committee" 
was  ready  to  hang  any  one  of  them  without 
trial  by  jury  and  without  a  hearing.  No 
other  class  of  stock  breeders  would  tolerate 
journals  that  held  all  up  to  suspicion  be- 
cause of  one  or  two  bad  men. 

Further,  the  editor  let  the  "cat  out  of  the 
bag."  He  tried  a  rival  in  his  own  town 
and  proceeded  to  give  him  a  blow.  It  is 
proof  that  had  the  "protective"  association 
een  formed  he  would  have  had  all  of  the 


journals,  perhaps,  denouncing  this  man, 
who  is  guilty  of  selling  birds  in  the  editor's 
own  town.  Editors  should  go  out  of  the 
poultry  business,  or  cease  to  advertise 
themselves  in  opposition  to  their  cus- 
tomers. 

Everybody  knows  the  cause  of  the  attack 
on  the  other  parties— plain  as  daylight. 

The  result  is  that  they  will  perhaps  get 
out  a  poultry  paper  in  their  interests,  and 
then  the  fur  will  fly.  When  a  man  is  hit 
too  hard  he  will  adopt  the  other  man's 
weapons. 

An  endorsement  from  us  is  quoted.  We 
simply  gave  the  facts.  We  received  not  a 
single  complaint.  The  party  may  have  no 
yards,  yet  he  may  be  connected  with  those 
who  have.  Four  of  the  expert  judges  who 
score  fowls  do  not  own  a  chick.  One  has  a 
little  flower  yard  with  a  small  flock.  An- 
other is  well  known  as  a  breeder  of  hun- 
dreds, yet  a  visit  to  his  home  would  not  be 
of  advantage,  as  his  birds  are  on  farms. 

The  Southern  Fancier  thus  expresses 
its  views  on  the  "  protective  "  association : 

"  He's  behind  the  age.  Better  send  Bro. 
Downs  a  blank,  Mr.  Secretary,"  says  the 
Practica  I  Pou  Itryman,  alluding  to  the  Poul- 
try fublisbers'  Association.  Send  him  a 
blank 't  Better  first  send  him  a  constitution 
aud  by-laws  and  let  him  see  if  he  endorses 
the  scheme  in  its  working  details.  This  is 
no  Sous  of  Malta  where  you  go  into  an 
association  blindfolded;  this  is  business. 
The  Southern  Fancier  approves  of 
some  plan,  any  plan  that  will  kill  off  the 
"  dead  beats,"  but  it  don't  want  to  kill  its 
business  by  injuring  its  friends  and  patrons, 
in  trying  to  kill  off  some  other  fellow's 
personal  enemy.  Oh  no,  Mr.  P.  P.,  let  us 
know  what  you  intend  doing,  and  how 
you're  going  to  do  it;  and  if  it  is  on  the 
line  of  practical  wisdom,  why  the  Southern 
Fancier  is  in  it  with  you  for  the  entire 
war. 

Now,  if  Bro.  Curtis  wishes  to  kill  off 
some  one  he  does  not  like,  and  takes  advan- 
tage of  his  paper  (the  other  fellow  has 
none)  to  do  so,  we  advise  him  to  go  it  alone. 
Don't  try  to  draw  us  and  others  into  this 
personal  matter.  If  that  is  the  kind  of 
"  protective  "  association  we  are  to  join  we 
prefer  to  look  on  for  awhile.  There's  too 
"much  method  in  the  madness."  Every 
man  has  the  right  to  a  fair  trial  and  a 
hearing. 

Believes  in  Corn. 

Mr.  George  Eagley,  North  Springfield, 
Pa.,  does  not  agree  with  those  writers  who 
condemn  corn,  and  considers  it  an  egg-pro- 
ducing food.  We  give  his  letter  in  full  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
feeding  corn.  He  says : 

In  the  March  Poultry  Keeper,  page 
188,  Mr.  E  H.  Brawley,  Amesville,  O.,  says 
he  keeps  200  hens,  feeds  a  peck  of  wheat  (or 
its  equivalent)  of  bran,  ground  wheat  aud 
milk,  mixed,  and  a  peck  of  corn  at  night, 
still  he  gets  no  eggs.  You  tell  him  bis  hens 
are  probably  too  fat.  With  all  due  respect 
to  your  opinion,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  his  hens  are  too  poor  and  that  they 
do  not  get  sufficient  food  to  maintain  the 
body  and  produce  eggs  also.  I  positively 
know  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  make 
my  hens  produce  eggs  on  so  small  an  allow- 
ance, and  my  opinion  is  that  if  Mr.  Brawley 
will  have  the  floors  of  his  hen-house  cov- 
ered with  chaff,  or  litter  of  some  kind,  and 
scatter  his  morning  feed  of  grain  in  this 
litter,  and  then  more  than  double  his  even- 
ing ration,  he  will  begin  to  get  some  eggs. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  hens 
being  to  fat  to  lay,  and  while  I  know  that 
hens  (especially  old  hens)  may  be  too  fat  to 
lay,  1  believe  that  there  are  more  that  are 
too  poor.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  in  the 
poultry  yard  of  a  friend.  As  soon  as  I  saw 
his  fowls  I  told  him  ihey  were  too  fat  to  lay 
well,  and  asked  what  he  fed  them.  He  told 
me  he  fed  cooked  meat  mixed  with  bran, 
middlings  and  corn  meal  in  the  morning, 
and  all  they  would  eat  of  mixed  grains  in 
the  evenings ;  and  then  he  told  me  how 
many  eggs  he  was  getting  a  day ;  aud  when 
I  found  that  he  kept  it  up  a  few  years,  that 
his  hens  were  fat  and  healthy,  and  that  his 
egg  record  was  at  the  top,  I  thought  possi- 
bly his  hens  were  not  too  fat,  and  I  have 
since  thought  that  if  hens  were  fed  on  a 
balanced  ration  they  never  would  get  too 
fat.  Then  up  comes  a  man  who  knocks 
the  "balance  ration  "  theory  all  out  of  my 
reach.  He  has  a  small  flock  of  hens,  and 
they  were  kept  in  a  little  low  coop  this  win- 
ter. He  fed  them  nothing  but  corn.  Corn 
at  morning,  night,  and  corn  on  the  floor  all 
the  time;  nothing  else,  and  they  received 
no  care.  Well,  the  fore  part  of  the  winter 
waswarm  and  those  hens  laid  more  eggs  thau 
other  flocks:  then  the  mercury  went  down 
to  zero  and  those  hens  kept  laying.  The 
mercury  then  went  down  to  twenty  degrees 
below  zero,  but  those  hens  kept  right  on 
laying,  getting  nothius  but  corn,  and  all 
they  would  eat  of  it.  Had  the  winter  been 
warm,  and  they  could  have  hustled  around, 
so  as  to  now  and  then  get  a  worm,  this 
could  have  been  accounted  for,  but  as  we 
have  passed  through  a  very  severe  winter  I 
confess  this  scores  me  for  the  corn  theory. 


A  poultry  keeper  living  in  this  vicinity, 
who  has  kept  as  many  as  1,000  hens  at  a 
time,  and  for  several  years  kept  between 
500  and  600,  told  me  that  he  always  kept 
shelled  corn  by  the  barrel  in  his  hen  houses, 
and  so  arranged  that  the  hens  could  help 
themselves  all  the  time;  aud  while  his  hens 
were  fat  and  happy,  they  always  shelled 
out  the  eggs.  My  own  experience  also  leads 
me  to  think  that" we  have  carried  the  corn 
and  the  fat  hen  theory  too  far. 

It  is  true  that  corn  is  excellent  in  winter, 
and  under  certain  restrictions, but  the  great 
majority  feed  too  much  of  it.  Because  a 
flock  did  well  on  corn  is  no  indication  that 
corn  is  alone  sufficient.  More  frequently 
there  arrives  a  time  when  they  cease  laying 
altogether.  If  the  hens  can  be  kept  busy  it 
makes  a  difference,  and  the  temperature  is 
also  a  factor.  Corn  will  do  more  harm  than 
confer  benefit  if  fed  exclusively.  We  find 
that  three-fourths  of  the  ailments  of  poul- 
try are  due  to  over-feeding  and  the  exces- 
sive use  of  grain. 

Chicken  Thieves. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Webb,  Hurley,  Wis.,  calls  atten- 
tion to  chicken  thieves,  and  alludes  to  the 
"catching"  of  the  thief  after  the  alarm 
sounds.  Mr.  Webb  also  gives  a  few  points 
that  may  be  useful  also.   He  says: 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  subjects 
on  which  The  Poultry  Keeper  dwells, 
and  have  learued  much  from  its  columns. 
I  am  anxious  to  learn  more  of  the  electric 
protection  to  the  chicken  house.  I  have  an 
electric  attachment  to  my  cnicken  house, 
but  it  is  only  connected  to  the  door.  I  have 
my  windows  guarded  by  bars.  Should  any 
one  enter  by  the  door  tiiey  would  immedi- 
ately give  me  an  alarm  in  my  bedroom,  but 
should  they  remove  the  "shingles"  I  would 
not  be  advised,  so  I  am  anxious  to  know 
how  a  chicken  house  can  be  so  charged  by 
electricity  that  any  one  removing  any  por- 
tion of  the  house  will  give  an  alarm.  How- 
can  a  chicken  thief  be  disturbed,  captured, 
or  punished  while  in  the  act  of  robbing  the 
roost,  without  endangering  one's  life  ?  To 
rush  out  into  the  darkness  at  the  ringing  of 
a  bell,  singlehauded,  to  grapple  with  one  or 
more  who  may  have  entered  the  poultry 
house,  and  they  probably  being  prepared 
for  the  battle,  it  appears  to  me  is  running 
into  danger  to  the  extreme.  Any  sugges- 
tion that  you  can  give  on  this  subject  I 
think  will  be  of  great  service.  Allow  me 
to  state  my  plan.  Set  '•exploder,"  such  as 
is  used  to  blast  with  in  mines,  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  house  at  about  a 
man's  height,  these  connected  to  a  wire 
leading  to  the  dwelling,  and  have  a  •'  blast- 
ing batterv  "  in  some  convenient  place.  At 
the  signafof  the  bell  connect  to  the  battery, 
send  a  current  to  the  '•  exploder,"  then 
look  through  the  window.  If  ycu  see'  no 
one  in  a  hurry  to  get  away,  send  for  the 
police  and  a  patrol  wagon.  I  think  a  knowl- 
edge that  there  is  such  danger  there  will  be 
a  sufficient  guarantee  that  your  rooster 
will  not  be  disturbed. 

We  will  state  that  chicken  thieves  are 
usually  cowardly,  and  will  run  away  from 
an  alarm.  The  arrangement  of  Mr.  F.  S. 
Josephs,  Haddon  Heights,  New  Jersey,  is 
such  that  to  enter  by  the  door, window, 
pulling  off  a  plank,  ripping  up  the  shingles 
or  cutting  the  wires,  will  give  an  alarm  in 
the  sleeping  room,  or  may  be  made  to  ring 
a  bell  outside,  so  as  to  either  permit  of  go- 
ing out  after  the  thief  or  allowing  him  to 
run  away.  A  little  cold  lead  put  iuto  a 
burglar  is  creditable,  as  it  protects  the 

community.   

Why  Do  They  Die? 

Mr.  George  Barton,  of  Clements,  Cal., 
nearly  took  our  breath  away  with  an  in- 
quiry, which  was  crowded  out  last  month, 
but  which  is  an  important  question.  He 
says: 

"  Please  state  why  chicks  die  in  the  shells. 
I  get  an  average  of  90  per  cent.,  the  rest 
dying  near  the  last  part  of  the  hatch." 

Here  we  have  a  reader  who  gets  an  aver- 
age of  90  per  cent,  asking  why  the  other 
ten  chicks  die  in  the  shells.  Of  course  it  is 
not  because  Mr.  Barton  is  dissatisfied,  but 
he,  like  others,  wishes  to  knoio,  and  we 
rather  admire  his  desire  to  get  100  per 
cent.,  for  that  is  right. 

Now,  there  are  no  two  birds  alike,  no  two 
eggs  alike,  no  two  chicks  alike.  Some 
chicks  are  from  strong  and  healthy  parents, 
and  are  vigorous,  while  others  are  weak. 
There  is  greal  moitality  among  the  young 
of  all  creatures.  All  the  pigs  in  a  litter, 
with  the  same  parents  for  all,  are  not  uni- 
form, for  some  are  strong  and  some  die. 
All  the  babies  do  not  live.  To  know  why 
chicks  die  in  the  shells  would  require  an 
understanding  of  hundreds  of  matters 
which  must  be  seen.  Within  an  egg  is 
more  mystery  than  any  human  being  can 
fathom,  and  even  an  expert,  with  the  best 
judgment,  could  not  give  a  reason  for 
chicks  dying  in  the  shells  when  he  has  had 
no  opportunity  of  observing  them  during 
the  period  of  hatching. 
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Movable  Roosts. 

"While  the  designs  of  movable  roosts  illus- 
trated in  this  issue  may  not  be  serviceable 
to  some,  yet  they  may  convey  "an  idea"  to 
those  who  have  only  a  small  flock,  with 
limited  space  in  the  poultry  house,  bence 
we  reproduce  them.  With  one  exception, 
they  are  movable,  so  as  not  only  to  be 
placed  at  any  point  in  the  poultry  house, 
but  to  allow  of  carrying  them  outside  to  be 
cleaned. 

The  "elevated  roost"  (Fig.  1)  is  arranged 
with  a  high  and  low  bar,  the  latter  to  ac- 

FIO.  1.— ELEVATED  ROOST, 
commodate  such  heavy  hens  as  the  Brah- 
mas,  which  cannot  By.    A  bar  may  also  be 
placed  in  the  middle,  between  the  upper 
and  lower  ones,  if  preferred. 

The  "  post  roost  "  (Fig.  2)  is  intended  for 
such  breeds  as  Leghorns.    The  post  may  be 

FIG  2.— POST  ROOST. 

high  or  low,  according  to  preference,  and 
only  one  of  the  cross-pieces  may  be  used,  if 
desired,  according  to  the  size  of  the  flock. 

The  "barrel  roost"  (Fig.  8)  is  simply  a 
square  frame  nailed  to  the  top  of  a  barrel, 
and  is  suitable  for  the  little  Bantams.  As 
FIG.  3.— BARREL  ROOST. 

they  will  naturally  face  outwards,  the  bar- 
rel will  serve  admirably  as  a  receptacle  for 
the  droppings,  both  from  the  fowls  and  also 
from  the  sweepings  of  the  floor. 

The  "flat  roost"  (Fig.  4)  is  intended  to 
sliow  not  only  a  low  roost  (which  is  to  be 
preferred  for  large  fowls),  but  the  dotted 

FiG.  4.— FLAT  ROOST. 

lines  indicate  that  the  roost  (B)  may  be 
raised  during  the  day,  occupying  an  upright 
position  against  the  wall  of  the  house  (A), 
to  be  lowered  at  night  to  the  floor. 

The  "  coop  roost  "  (Fig.  6)  is  in  the  form 
of  an  open  coop,  being  simply  a  movable 

FIG.  5.— COOP  ROOST, 
frame,  the  hens  occupying  the  top,  or  uti- 
lizing the  lower  rails  on  each  side  also,  if 
the  flock  is  large.   For  a  small  flock  the 
middle  rails  may  be  omitted. 

The  designs  are  intended  as  cheap  con- 
trivances to  save  space  in  the  poultry  yard> 
as  the  roosts  may  be  removed  in  the  morn- 
ing and  replaced  at  night.  It  is  hoped  1 
however,  that  each  reader  may  improve 
tlipm  to  >uit  the  convenience  of  his  poultry 
house.   

Poultry  as  a  Business. 

Poultry  farms  are  not  numerous,  and  it. 
may  be  stated  that  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  any  farm  in  the  United  States  devoted 
exclusively  to  poultry.  On  some  farms, 
where  broilers  are  made  a  specialty  in  win- 
ter, the  farms  are  cultivated  during  the 
summer,  poultry  being  secondary.  The 
keeping  of  poultry  has  been  conducted  on 
areas  entirely  inadequate  to  large  numbers. 
Overzcalous  beginners  arc  anxious  to  learn 
the  largest  number  of  fowls  that  can  be 
kept  on  an  acre  of  ground.  Such  an  in- 
quiry  from  a  cattleman  would  be  promptly 
met  by  the  reply  that  it  would  depend  on 
the  kind  of  land  and  its  capacity  to  sup- 
port stock.  There  is  an  unwillingness  for 
some  reason  to  give  poultry  sufficient 
space  for  foraging.  Small  flocks  are 
usually  well  favored  in  that  respect,  as  the 

'bens  utilize  the  orchard  or  stubble  fields, 
and  consequently  have  an  abundance  of 
room,  which  results  in  securing  more  eggs 
proportionately  from  small  flocks  than 
from  large  numbers.  There  is  no  reason 
why  large  Hocks  should  not  pay  fully  as 
well  if  the  hens  are  given  the  same  condi- 
tions, but  this  cannot  happen  as  long  as  the 
inclination  is  to  keep  the  largest  number  of 
fowls  possible  on  one  acre  of  land. 

A  small  flock  gives  a  profit  because  it  re- 
ceives more  attention  than  can  be  bestowed 
on  large  numbers.  If  the  farmer  himself 
does  not  feed  and  care  for  the  fowls,  they 
are  looked  after  by  some  member  of  the 
family  who  takes  an  interest  in  them,  the 
variety  from  the  table,  as  well  as  the  am. 
pie  room  for  foraging,  enabling  the  hens 
not  only  to  secure  a  variety  ol  food  but 
also  to  keep  in  good  condition.  When  large 
flocks  can  be  similarly  kept,  having  plenty 
of  space  and  a  variety  of  food,  the  profits 
should  be  equally  satisfactory.  On  all 
large  farms  there  are  certain  tracts  of  land 
that  may  be  of  no  value  other  than  for 
poultry.   With  suitable  buildings,  the  flock 

■  divided  into  small  families  and  some  one  to 
give  the  proper  care,  a  profit  might  be  se- 
cured from  such  locations.   It  should  no  " 


be  expected  that  poultry  pay  large  profits 
but  that  they  return  a  fair  profit  on  the  in- 
vestment, including  the  cost  of  labor.  The 
land  itself  will  be  benefited  by  the  hens. 
Which  is  also  an  item  to  be  considered. 

There  are  a  great  many  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  success  which  are  never  taken  un- 
der consideration  by  those  who  undertake 
poultry  raising  as  a  business.  To  go  out 
and  feed  the  fowls  and  keep  their  quarters 
clean  compose  a  portion  of  the  regular 
routine  of  work.  All  may  go  well,  but 
there  are  twelve  months  in  a  year,  during 
any  one  of  which  there  may  be  disaster. 


and  the  difficulty  of  giving  them  remedies, 
hence  I  be  failure  to  cure  diseases  among 
large  flocks. 

Diseases  are  not  all.  There  is  a  method 
in  feeding  that  makes  a  difference  in  profit 
or  loss.  It  is  not  in  how  much  to  feed,  but 
how  not  to  feed  too  much.  The  great  ill ;i- 
jority  of  persons  overfeed  and  do  not  with- 
hold f  [,  as    may  be   supposed,  though 


FIG. 


KLF.VATF.D  ROOST. 


What  has  done  more  to  discourage  the 
keeping  of  large  flocks  is  the  appearance, 
unexpectedly,  of  some  contagious  disease 
which  sweeps  away  the  flock  in  a  short 
time.  Diseases  are  to  be  expected,  even 
among  human  beings,  and  the  animals  on 


FIG.  2.— POST  ROOST. 

there  are  some  who  do  not  give  any  care  at 
all.  Fowls  in  confinement  are  liable  to 
fatten  readily,  just  as  is  the  case  with  a 
steer  in  a  stall  or  a  pig  in  a  pen.  The  ex- 
perienced poultryman  knows  this,  and  will 
pot  feed  grain  exclusively,    To  know  how 


FIG.  4.  —  FLAT  ROOST. 


the  farm  but  the  ravages  are  not  as  swift 
as  with  poultry. 

The  changeable  weather  from  winter  to 
spring,  when  the  (lays  are  alternately  cold 
and  damp,  leads  to  roup;  that  is,  if  the 
weather  is  severely  cold,  but  dry,  there  is 
less  liability  of  disease  than  when  warmer 


to  feed  properly  cannot  be  learned  except 
by  weighing  the  feed  and  observing  the 
flock,  as  no  two  hens  are  alike  in  any  re- 
spect. 

Feeding  for  Eggs. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  there  should 
not  In  a  single  idle  hen  in  the  flock,  as  the 
weather  and  the  advantages  are  all  in  favor 
of  laying.   Not  only  can  a  supply  of  grass 


FIG.  3.— BARREL  ROOST. 

weather  comes,  accompanied  with  damp- 
ness. Northeast  storms  are  not  very  pro- 
ductive of  good  results  from  poultry.  If 
any  one  wishes  to  test  the  matter  he  can 
judge  from  the  effect  of  a  northeaster  on 
himself.  Rheumatism,  colds  and  other 
ailments  are  the  lot  of  the  fowls  as  well 
as  of  other  creatures,  and  it  is  only  when 
these  difficulties  appear  that  they  are  real- 
ized. 

When  a  horse  or  a  cow  is  sick  medicine 
may  be  administered  every  few  minutes  if 
necessary,  and  an  attendant  can  give  the 
animal  his  attention  both  day  and  night 
until  it  is  well,  but  with  a  flock  of  several 
hundred  fowls  and  a  large  number  of  them 
sick,  this  is  almost  impossible,  as  they  can- 
not be  bandied  on  account  of  their  number 


FIG.  5.— COOP  ROOST. 

and  insects  be  secured,  but  the  hens  will 
keep  in  good  condition  owing  to  the  exer- 
cise taken  in  seeking  their  food.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  any  flock  fails  to  give  good  results 
in  May,  June,  and  July,  and  if  the  hens  are 
not  giving  a  good  account  of  themselves  it 
would  be  well  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
cause.  There  are  two  principal  causes 
when  the  hens  do  not  lay  at  this  period. 
One  is  that  they  may  be  so  annoyed  by  lice 
as  to  be  reduced  in  vitality,  and  the  other  is 
that  they  may  be  overfed,  too  much  grain 
having  been  given.  If  lice  are  at  fault, 
there  will  bean  end  to  egg  production  until 
the  pests  are  driven  off,  and  if  overfeeding 
is  the  cause  the  hens  must  be  made  to  seek 
all  that  they  receive,  allowing  them  nothing 
at  all  in  the  shape  of  grain,  though  a  mess 


of  chopped  meat  and  bone  may  be  given 
onc  e  a  day.  Some  hens  are  more  liable  to 
become  fat  than  others,  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  best  to  always  be  careful  in  feeding. 
If  food  is  given  in  a  trough  the  greedy  hens 
will  secure  more  than  their  share,  and  in- 
crease in  weight,  but  if  the  food  is  scattered 
(  ach  hen  will  be  compelled  to  search  for 
her  share.  To  feed  for  eggs,  however,  the 
food  at  this  season  should  be  meat,  milk  or 
green  bones.  Animal  food  should  be  pre- 
ferred, and  no  fat  or  oily  substances  should 
housed.  Grass  seeds,  and  insects  are  more 
important  than  any  other  foods,  and  if  the 
hens  have  a  food  range,  upon  which  they 
can  secure  a  sufficiency,  they  will  need  no 
other  food. 

The  Stove  Made  Them  Lay. 

A  reader  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  sends  us  an 
interesting  letter,  and  states  how  he  se- 
cured eggs  in  winter  from  thirty  hens  by 
the  use  of  a  stove.    He  says: 

We  have  thirty  Brown  Leghorn  hens, 
eight  of  which  are  in  their  second  or  third 
year,  the  others  poultry  from  last  May. 
They  are  enclosed  in  t  wo  coops,  each  9x12 
feet,  with  plenty  of  light,  clean  quarters 
(being  cleaned  twice  a  week  and  daily  in 
summer),  and  floors  covered  with  cut  straw 
to  the  depth  ot  three  or  four  inches.  Also, 
a  free  range  of  two  or  three  acres,  in  fair 
weather.  Our  method  of  feeding  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Morning  meal,  potatoes,  or  any  other 
kind  of  vegetable,  with  bits  of  meat,  pieces 
of  dry  bread  (scalded),  and  on  this  enough 
bran,  crushed  bone  and  fine  grit  to  make  all 
amount  to  two  and  one-half  quarts.  This 
is  always  fed  warm  and  early.  Water  also 
is  served  warm,  and  renewed  at  noon  daily. 
At  noon,  three  or  four  handfuls  of  oats, 
millet,  small  feeds  among  litter.  In  even- 
ing, about  one  quart  of  corn  or  oats,  alter- 
nately. They  started  to  lay  in  November 
and  "continued  till  winter,  when  they 
stopped  for  want  of  sufficient  warmth.  We 
then  procured  a  small  stove,  and  by  run- 
ning the  pipe  through  both  coops  warmed 
both.  Since  then  a  magic  change  has  come 
over  them.  The  stove  was  in  service  but  a 
week  when  they  began  business  again,  and 
are  now  keeping  it  up,  having  in  February 
produced  330  eggs.  At  present  (March) 
they  average  fifteen  eggs  a  day,  sometimes 
yielding  seventeen  or  eighteen.  Do  you 
think  they  are  doing  as  well  as  they  should, 
and  is  labor  sufficiently  repaid  ?  Would  be 
thankful  for  an  opinion.  Another  query : 
A  friend  of  mine  is  anxious  to  cross  Black 
Minorca  cockerel  on  Brown  Leghorn  h>ns. 
AVould  there  be  a  gain  as  to  number  and 
size  of  eggs,  or  any  other  advantage  ? 
Would  a  cross  of  Brown  Leghorn  cockerel 
on  Black  Minorca  hens  prove  to  advantage 
as  layers  by  uniting  the  qualities  of  both  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  warmth  is  the 
main  factor  in  securing  eggs  in  winter — 
changing  the  season  into  summer  condi- 
tions. The  objection  in  the  above  is  a  prob- 
ability that  should  the  house  be  made  too 
warm  the  hens  may  become  tender  and 
easily  take  cold. 

In  regard  to  the  cross  mentioned  it  is 
probable  that  the  Black  Minorca  would  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  eggs  but  not  the  num- 
ber. We  see  no  advantage  in  crossing,  as  it 
soon  leads  to  mongrels.  If  size  is  wanted 
in  the  eggs  why  not  use  the  pure  Minorca 
without  crossing  f  Across  destroys  many 
good  qualities  of  both  breeds. 

Standard  Weight. 

"  Why  should  a  bird  of  less  than  Standard 
weight  win  ovef  one  that  is  above  such 
weight?"  is  what  Mr.  C. C.  Hartman, Tiffin, 
Ohio,  asks.    He  says: 

I  would  also  like  some  explanation  on 
why  a  bird  of  less  than  Standard  weight 
should  win  over  a  bird  over  Standard 
weight,  the  score  being  same  otherwise. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  judge,  mem- 
bers of  the  A.  P.  A.,  or  anybody  that  can 
explain.  1  am  well  aware  that  the  above 
is  Standard,  but  why  is  it  Standard  ? 

We  believe  the  object  is  not  to  encourage 
the  practice  of  having  the  birds  excessively 
fat.  The  bird  that  scores  fully  as  much  as 
the  full-weight  bird  is  really  better  off  if  the 
weight  is  included  in  the  score  of  the 
heavier  bird.  In  other  words,  it  they  both 
weighed  the  same,  the  one  having  the  great- 
est number  of  points  would  win,  and  this 
is  carried  out  in  all  other  respects.  ' 


Mineral  Matter  in  Grit. 

If  the  gritty  material  is  digested  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  as  is  believed,  there  are  some 
advantages  in  the  use  of  ground  rock 
which  may  not  have  been  made  known. 
Lime,  sulphur,  iron,  soda,  magnesia,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid— all  elements  which 
exist  in  eggs — compose  the  rocks,  and  the 
hens  will.really  derive  a  greater  number  of 
substances  from  such  grit  than  fiom  oyster 
shells.  The  hens  prefer  the  hard,  sharp 
grit,  and  crushed  or  ground  rock  has  been 
found  very  suitable  for  them. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  In  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


You  can  get  bound  volumes  of  the  Poul- 
trv  Keeper  from  us. 

Don't  disgrace  yourself  by  running  for 
tiie  Legislature  this  fall.    Stick  to  poultry. 


The  Dog  Fancier,  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
ami  Poultry  Keeper,  both  for  seventy- 
live  cents. 

Observe  that  we  are  making  improve- 
ments in  the  appearance  of  the  Poultry 
K  keper. 

You  will  get  the  best  prices  for  poultry 
and  eggs  by  steering  as  faraway  from  hotels 
a*  you  can  get.   Give  them  a  wide  berth. 

If  you  want  a  book  with  more  illustra- 
tions than  any  yet  ever  published,  and  for  a 
small  sum,  do  not  forget  the  "Poultry 
Keeper  Illustrator.'" 

Don't  go  into  the  poultry  business  and 
"hire  a  man."  The  business  cannot  be 
conducted  by  a  woodchopper  or  milkman. 
It  is  now  on  a  "scientific  basis." 

Mr  J.  G.  Whitten,  Genoa,  N.  Y.,  thinks 
his  chicken  feeder  is  the  best  arrangement 
for  keeping  fowls  busily  at  work  and  regu- 
lating the  feed,  and  that  it  is  a  labor-saving 
arrangement. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Stellwagbn,  St.  Ignace,  Mich., 
has  decided  to  return  to  poultrydom.  He 
has  been  treated  for  a  disease  which  he 
feared  was  incurable,  but  with  such  excel- 
lent results  that  he  feels  like  a  new  man. 

The  Poultry  Herald,  Minneapolis,  is  a 
bright  and  attractive  poultry  paper,  and 
our  readers  should  send  for  a  sample  copy 
to  them.  We  club  with  it,  sending  it  and 
the  Poultry  Keeper  for  75  cents. 


Uncle  Mike  Boyer  wrote  us  in  April 
thus:  "  Glad  to  hear  your  garden  seeds  are 
being  planted  in  New  Jersey.  We  are  not 
planting  seeds,  but  are  having  delightful 
slcigh-rides."   He  lives  at  Natick,  Mass. 

Crimson  clover  beats  rye  all  out  of  sight 
for  poultry.  We  have  a  small  plat  of  it 
that  was  high  enough  on  April  22d  to  plow 
under.  Sow  the  seed  in  August  and  the 
clover  itself  will  do  the  rest.  No  more  rye 
patches  now. 

There  was  a  great  demand  for  the  White 
Wonder  fowls  this  year.  As  a  breed  for 
laying,  hardiness  and  quality,  they  are  hard 
to  beat.  Mr.  W.  N.  French,  New  Haven, 
Vt.,  writes  us  that  the  breed  is  receiving 
praises  from  all  quarters. 

"Sound  money"  is  our  motto.  But  any 
kind  of  money  issued  by  this  great  and 
glorious  country  is  sound  enough  for  us. 
We  have  never  seen  the  time  when  there 
was  anything  unsound  with  it.  We  take 
gold,  silver  or  paper  for  subscription.  If 
anybody  believes  a  silver  dollar  is  worth 
only  fifty-two  cents,  just  try  it  on  us.  We 
will  send  you  three  papers  for  it.  It  may 
be  that  this  country  is  on  a  "gold  basis," 
but  nobody  sees  any  gold.  Send  on  your 
tifty-two-cent  silver  dollars. 


Messrs.Whitney  Bros., Triangle, N.Y., 
should  have  been  mentioned  by  us  last 
month  as  breeders  of  Buff  Wyandottes  and 
Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  which  are  their 
specialties,  although  they  sell  eggs  from 
twenty  other  varieties,  at  low  prices. 


The  Reliable  Poultry  Journal  Quincy, 
111.,  is  at  present  publishing  a  series  of  illus- 
trated articles,  written  by  well-known 
poultry  Judges,  describing  section  by  sec- 
tion the  leading  Standard  breeds  of  fowls. 
Sample  copy  sent  on  application. 

"Stop  my  paper;  times  are  too  hard," 
says  a  reader.  Certainly — and  if  you  are 
going  to  burn  the  bridge  on  which  you  cross 
you  will  find  times  much  harder.  Saving 
five  cents  a  month  is  rather  extravagant 
economy  if  you  believe  a  paper  is  worth 
anything. 

If  late  chicks  do  not  grow,  procure  some 
cheap  lean  meat  or  liver,  boil  it,  and  after 
chopping  it  fine,  thicken  the  broth  and  • 
chopped  meat  with  middlings,  cooking  the 
whole  as  bread.  It  will  be  eaten  eagerly 
and  will  show  a  marked  effect  on  the 
chicks. 

In  discussing  gluten  meal,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Davison,  Glendola,  N.  J.,  who  is  a  scientific 
breeder  and  experimenter,  says  that  its 
large  proportion  of  protein  should  give 
gluten  meal  a  high  position.  He  thinks  it 
also  very  fattening  and  concentrated.  We 
will  give  a  letter  from  Mr.  Davison  in  our 
next  issue. 

The  "  Poultry  Accountant,"  by  Mr.  G. 
A.E.  Kaul,  Wood  Ridge,  N.  J.,  is  intended  to 
enable  all  who  have  pouPry  to  easily  keep 
an  accurate  record  of  the  work  being  done 
by  the  hens.  It  is  a  very  convenient  ar- 
rangement, and  costs  but  little.  Price,  25 
cents. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass., 
puts  up  meat  and  bone  that  keeps  in  warm 
weather.  He  manufactures  fresh  ground 
meat  and  bone,  animal  meal,  and  other 
articles,  but  makes  a  specialty  of  his 
"0.  K.  food,"  whi.h  is  being  highly 
praised. 

If  the  hens  are  confined,  and  the  yard  is 
large  enough  to  permit  of  the  use  of  a  one- 
horse  plow  for  turning  under  the  soil,  it 
will  greatly  aid  in  preventing  disease  if  the 
yards  are  plowed,  not  only  burying  the 
filth,  but  allowing  the  hens  an  opportunity 
to  scratch  and  dust  in  the  fresh  earth. 

Our  "Points  on  Hatching  Broilers'  costs 
only  five  cents,  less  than  the  value  of  one 
chick,  yet  our  readers  write  us  for  informa- 
tion on  chicks  dying  in  the  shells,  and  for 
other  points,  probably  spending  several 
stamps,  when  the  answers  from  us  are  ex- 
actly the  same  as  in  the  number  referred  to. 
[n  fact,  it  is  a  regular  book  on  the  subject, 
in  one  sense. 

One  thing  to  the  credit  of  the  poultry 
keepers.  They  are  willing  to  discuss  and 
criticise  the  A.  P.  A.,  but  when  it  comes  to 
stealing  its  copyright,  they  are  all  of  one 
mind  against  the  theft.  We  believe  the 
best  way  to  dispose  of  the  "  surplus  reve- 
nue" is  to  push  die  pilferer  to  the  wall. 
No  use  in  keeping  a  "  reserve  fund  "  in  such 
a  case. 

A  grass  run  is  the  best  location  for  a  hen 
and  brood,  but  the  plot  should  be  one  that 
is  kept  close  with  the  lawn  mower.  If  the 
grass  is  not  cut  and  the  chicks  are  allowed 
liberty  on  it,  they  may  get  wet  if  turned 
out  early  in  the  morning,  and  thus  become 
chilled  or  take  cold.  Wet  grass  destroys 
thousands  of  chicks,  and  this  loss  may  be 
prevented  by  keeping  the  grass  short  and 
clean. 

Shade  is  necessary,  but  when  the  fences 
are  being  erected  care  must  be  used  to  keep 
away  from  trees,  as  the  hens  will  learn  to 
fly  up  into  the  trees,  and  from  them  will 
next  fly  over  the  fence.  When  putting  out 
young  trees  keep  this  fact  in  view,  and  do 
not  plant  them  too  close  to  the  fence. 
There  should  be  shade  in  the  yards,  as  the 
direct  heat  of  the  sun  may  cause  the  fat 
hens  to  succumb.  When  on  the  range  they 
will  seek  shade,  but  when  confined  in  yards 
theyr  may  have  no  opportunity  for  so  doing, 
as  the  interior  of  the  poultry  house  in  sum- 
mer is  usually  intolerably  warm  and  un- 
comfortable. 


If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  any  per- 
sons interested  in  poultry,  with  two  stamps 
for  postage  and  stationery,  we  will  send 
you  plans  (illustrated)  with  directions  for  a 
hot-water  home-made  incubator.  For  the 
plans  address  our  editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
Hammonton,  N .  J. 


Chicks  should  have  only  fresh  milk,  but 
<our  milk,  buttermilk,  curds  or  whey  may 
be  fed  to  the  hens.  It  will  not  do  to  place 
milk  before  hens  and  allow  it  to  remain. 
Give  them  milk,  let  them  drink,  and  in  an 
hour  or  two  remove  the  pans.  When  milk 
is  mixed  with  the  ground  grain  only  a  light 
mess  should  be  given  in  order  to  avoid  hav- 
ing any  portion  remain  over  to  ferment. 


Allow  no  eggs  to  remain  in  the  nests  as 
nest  eggs.  The  practice  is  a  filthy  one  and 
leads  to  lice  and  disease.  Such  eggs  sooner 
or  later  find  their  way  into  the  egg  basket 
and  are  sent  to  market,  and  as  a  single  rot- 
ten egg  will  ruin  the  reputation  of  the 
seller,  the  matter  of  precaution  cannot  be 
too  strongly  impressed.  Use  china  eggs 
and  collect  the  eggs  laid  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
done. 


The  Southern  Fancier,  Poultry  Queries, 
and  Poultry  Keeper,  all  for  one  dollar. 
This  is  the  "  general  purpose  "combination. 
It  gives  a  whole  library  in  a  year,  and  costs 
almost  nothing.  The  first  two  papers  will 
send  sample  copies  to  all.  They  are  pub- 
lished at  Atlanta.  The  Southern  Fancier 
is  edited  by  Mr.  George  M.  Downs,  whose 
excellent  articles  in  the  Poultry  Keeper 
are  so  highly  appreciated  by  our  readers. 

Editor  George  S.  Barnes,  of  the  Mich- 
igan Poultry  Breeder,  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
has  been  elected  oae  of  the  aldermen  of  that 
city,  and  is  receiving  many  congratulations. 
We  do  not  congratulate  him  at  all.  When 
a  man  goes  into  politics  he  has  to  sacrifice 
his  manhood  and  self-respect.  We  do  not 
say  that  he  has  done  so,  but  politics  are  at 
such  a  condition  that  to  succeed,  or  even 
get  a  nomination,  one  has  to  descend  con- 
siderably in  this  world. 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  has  secured 
he  services  of  Mr.  B.  N.  Pierce,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Fancier's  Gazette.  While  we 
do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Pierce  on  many  sub- 
jects, yet  his  ability  as  an  editor  cannot  be 
denied,  and  the  Journal  has  made  a  wise 
move  in  securing  his  services.  The  Gazette 
was  certainlv  the  best  paper  of  its  kind, 
and  was  not  properly  supported  by  the 
very  class  which  should  have  siood  by  it. 
It  deserved  a  better  fate,  and  will  be  re- 
membered for  the  great  work  it  did. 


If  meat  is  substituted  for  grain  during 
the  warm  days  the  hens  will  lay  more  eggs 
and  be  in  better  health.  Only  lean  meat 
should  be  used.  The  cost  of  the  meat  will 
be  no  greater  than  that  of  grain  when  the 
increased  number  of  eggs  is  considered. 
There  is  nothing  as  injurious  to  a  flock  as  a 
continued  diet  of  grain  in  summer.  The 
food  should  not  be  too  healing,  and  grain, 
for  that  reason,  should  be  used  more  as  a 
winter  food  than  for  this  season. 

One  who  has  tested  the  matter  states 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  have  the  droppings 
board  close  under  the  roost,  and  that  such 
a  board  should  be  down  near  the  floor,  with 
the  roost  at  least  three  feet  above.  He  has 
Tound  roup  less  prevalent  when  the  drop- 
pings fall  down  to  a  distance,  and  there  is 
also  less  liability  to  disease  than  when  the 
roost  is  just  a  few  inches  above  the  board. 
Here  is  a  point  for  reflection,  and  it  is  wTell 
worth  an  experiment  in  order  to  give  it  a 
test. 

The  male  is  usually  selected  from  the 
chicks  hatched  in  early  spring,  and  is  mated 
with  the  hens  when  a  year  old.  If  the  male 
i«  hatched  in  August  and  retained  until 
eighteen  months  old,  which  will  be  in  the 
early  spring  of  the  second  year,  he  will  be 
moie  vigorous  and  active  than  the  yearling 
male,  as  the  late-hatched  chick  will  not 
grow  to  a  large  size,  owing  to  being  over- 
taken by  winter.  The  male  of  medium 
size,  if  pure-bred,  will  sire  chicks  that  will 
be  fully  as  large  as  if  sired  by  a  large  male. 
One  of  the  causes  of  infertility  of  eggs  is 
that  the  males  are  too  large  and  usually  in 
too  fat  condition. 


Ship  all  poultry  dressed,  and  send  by'ex^ 
press.  Use  ice  if  the  weather  is  warm,  and 
never  ship  so  as  to  allow  the  goods  to  reach 
the  market  on  a  Saturday,  as  it  is  difficult 
at  this  season  to  keep  poultry  over  Sunday 
in  good  conditioni  After  killing  and  pick- 
ing the  birds  immerse  them  in  ice-water  for 
six  or  eight  hours,  so  as  to  remove  all  ani- 
mal heat,  and  then  haug  the  carcasses  up  to 
drain.  Assort  the  lot,  placing  the  best  to- 
gether, as  any  inferior  birds  will  affect  the 
price  of  the  whole.  Write  the  commission 
merchant  the  day  before  you  ship  to  him. 

The  easiest  work  in  raising  chicks  is 
when  they  do  not  make  feathers  too  rapidly. 
It  has  no  doubt  been  noticed  by  many  read- 
ers that  the  chicks  which  seem  to  b"?  naked, 
that  is,  which  are  slow  in  changing  the 
down  for  feathers,  are  the  hardiest,  such  as 
young  Brahmas  or  Cochins,  while  those 
that  shoot  out  the  wing  feathers  a  few  days 
after  being  hatched  do  not  thrive.  This  is 
because  the  production  of  feathers  weakens 
the  chicks.  For  early  broilers,  therefore, 
select  breeds  which  produce  slow-feather- 
ing chicks,  and  there  will  be  fewer  losses 
among  them. 

Pittsburg  is  working  hard  for  the  A.  P. 
A.  meeting.  Here  is  the  way  Editor  Orr, 
of  the  Stockman,  talks:  "This  year  the  A. 
P.  A.  met  in  Kansas  City,  last  year  in 
Chicago,  two  years  ago  in  New  York,  three 
years  ago  in  Los  Angeles,  four  years  ago  in 
Atlanta.  Now  it  is  time  the  great  Central 
States  section  should  be  recognized.  West- 
ern Pennsylvania,  Eastern  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia  have  many  fanciers  that  will  make 
valuable  members.  Give  them  a  chance  to 
see  the  faces  of  the  old  leaders  in  open  ses- 
sion and  in  the  show  room,  and  the  A.  P.  A. 
will  rejoice  in  its  growing  ranks  and  in- 
creasing prosperity.  Pittsburg  is  a  great 
show  town.  It  has  a  half  million  people 
within  ten  miles  of  the  court  house.  They 
are  people  who  have  money  and  are  not 
afraid  to  spend  it.  Pittsburg  is  getting  to 
be  a  great  place  for  conventions.  In  1894  it 
took  care  of  the  Grand  Army.  It  has  now 
nearly  $50,000  subscribed  to  take  care  of  the 
Knights  Templar  Triennial  Conclave  in 
1898.  It  will  expend  a  similar  amount  on 
the  German  Sangerfest  in  1896.  It  hopes  to 
get  the  great  political  conventions  of  1896, 
and  can  take  care  of  them .  Let  the  A.  P.  A. 
of  next  year  come  in  that  we  may  practice 
on  it.  Pittsburg  will  make  it  interesting 
for  you. " 

Care  of  Pullets. 

Pullets  that  were  hatched  last  spring 
will  be  the  layers  next  winter,  and  their 
future  usefulness  will  depend  on  their  care 
until  cold  weather  begins  again.  When 
they  are  kept  in  the  company  of  adult 
fowls,  they  are  forced  to  the  rear,  the  hens 
dominating  them,  and  they  fail  to  secure 
their  full  share  of  food.  The  young  cock- 
erels annoy  them  very  much,  and  keep 
them  in  a  condition  of  fear  aud  excitement. 
They  should  be  separated  from  the  other 
members  of  the  flock  and  forced  in  growth 
by  giving  them  a  full  meal  twice  a  day,  as 
well  as  permitting  them  full  access  to  the 
range,  so  as  to  procure  a  greater  variety  of 
food. 


That  Egg  Tariff. 

Pothouse  politicians  make  much  ado 
about  the  tariff  on  eggs.  Here  is  a  lot  of 
ribald  rot  from  one  of  the  journal!)  that 
exist  on  the  strife  of  politics.    It  says  : 

"The  new  tariff  had  been  in  effect  only 
four  months  when  we  imported  almost 
260,000  dozen  more  eggs  than  during  the 
corresponding  months  of  1893.  The  mon- 
ey loss  to  the  farmers  was  §29,642  in  this 
short  time,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $350,000 
a  year.  This  amount  of  money  distributed 
among  the  farmers'  wives  would  come  in 
mighty  handy  during  these  hard  times, 
when  even  the  treasury  has  run  short  and 
had  to  buy  gold  at  a  high  rate  of  interest." 

The  above  looks  large  on  paper,  especial- 
ly the  sympathetic  portion  of  how  hard 
times  would  be  lifted  off  the  farmers' 
wives,  the  share  of  each  one  amounting,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  figures,  to  just  two 
cents  each,  What  the  tariff  has  really  done 
is  to  call  for  a  retaliation  by  Canada,  the 
result  being  that  our  breeders,  who  once 
had  a  large  trade  with  that  country,  are 
now  shut  out.  We  cannot  do  something  to 
another  country  without  that  country  do- 
ing something  to  us.  Germany  and  France 
are  now  keeping  our  meat  out,  That  is  the 
way  it  works. 
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Give  the  Cow  a  Chance. 
Let  the  cow  come  in  for  a  place,  and  yon 
can  take  both  milk  and  egg's  to  market. 
We  offer  the  Practical  Dairyman  and 
Poultry  Keeper  for  75  cents.  The 
Dairyman  is  one  of  the  leading  papers  of 
its  kind.  Send  to  Mr.  J.  \V»  Darrow,  Chats 
nam,  New  York,  and  get  a  sample  copy. 


Blocks  of  Five. 

Five  poultry  papers  for  $1.25,  ani  the 
are  good  ones,  taking  in  the  North,  South 
East  and  West.    Here  they  are: 

Poultry  Keeper  50  cents. 

Sot  them  Fancier,  Atlanta,  50  " 

Interstate  Poullryman,  Tiffin,  O..50  " 

Poultry  Herald,  St.  Paul,  50  " 

Midland  Poultry    Journal,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  50  " 

And  you  get  them  all  for  $1  25,  making  a 
combination  which  should  satisfy  all.  It 
is  a  "'hard  times"  offer.  No  more  excuses 
for  poultry  not  paying.  This  is  good  for 
renewals  or  new  subscribers . 


Situations,  Etc. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Smith,  Catlettsburg,  Ky., 
wants  an  experienced  man.  He  has  tried 
several  who  failed.  Mr.  Smith  wrote  us 
that  he  desires  a  man  to  run  his  place,  and 
those  desiring  to  correspond  with  him 
should  do  so  at  once. 

Major  George  Williams,  box  45,  Royal 
Oak,  Mich.,  can  give  inducements  to  anyone 
desiring  to  handle  a  poultry  farm,  and 
solicits  correspondence. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  have  all  who  de- 
sire assistants  or  positions  to  write  us,  as 
we  wish  to  bring  both  parties  together. 

Liime  and  Diseases. 
Lime  will  destroy  the  germs  of  roup  and 
capes,  and  is  also  the  best  preventative  of 
gapes  in  chicks  known.  Wherever  lime  is 
applied  liberally  over  the  floors  and  yaids, 
roup  soon  disappears.  The  process  is  slow, 
however,  but  when  lime  is  used  to  prevent 
the  appearance  of  the  disease,  it  has  proved 
the  best  agent  for  that  I'urpose  that  has 
been  tested.  Lime  is  cheap,  and  a  small 
quantity  that  is  sufficiently  slaked  to  per- 
mit of  its  falling  into  a  fine  powder,  and 
well  dusted  over  the  premises  occupied  by 
the  chicks,  once  a  week,  will  prove  highly 
beneficial.  It  may  be  freely  scattered  over 
the  platforms  and  on  the  walls  and  roosts 
also,  as  lice  will  not  relish  it  in  its  caustic 
condition.  If  a  gill  ot  spirits  of  turpentine 
is  incorporated  with  every  peck  of  the 
slaked  lime,  it  will  be  an  additional  advan- 
tage. 

Dampness  on  Walls. 
Mr.  J.  Gilbert,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y., 
after  writing  on  other  subjects,  calls  atten- 
tion to  a  matter  which  lias  been  frequently 
discussed— dampness  on  the  walls— and 
says: 

"I  enclose  you  a  diagram  of  two  of  my 
roosting  places  and  scratching  rooms,  which 
I  consider  about  right.  I  have  tar  paper 
on  roof,  tarred  and  gravelled,  and  tar  paper 
all  over  inside  and  out.  No  drafts  or  ven- 
tilators, but  I  have  noticed  where  the 
fowls  roost  overhead  it  is  frosty  and  gets 
wet  from  their  breath.  Will  not  tins  make 
the  place  raw  and  damp  ?  I  have  used  the 
lamp  during  the  day  several  times,  with 
house  closed  to  dry  it  out.  You  are  at  lib- 
erty to  print  this  with  your  comments,  if 
you  wish,  also  the  diagrams." 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  dampness  on  the  walls  is 
due  to  the  houses  being  new,  causing  either 
more  condensation  of  moisture,  or  doe*  not 
absorb  it,  as  does  old  wood.  We  have  no- 
ticed that  this  difficulty  does  not  occur  so 
much  in  old  houses.  If  the  doors  are  open, 
there  will  be  sufficient  ventilation  in  cold 
weather,  but  in  summer  the  house  may  be 
well  ventilated. 


eral  months  old,  and  laid  by  fowls  whose 
jrincipal  food  was  the  pickings  of  the 
oatn  yard,  ate  not  exactly  healthy  food, 
say  nothingabouttheirunceftainty."  These 
guaranteed  stamped  eggs,  although  re- 
tailed at  a  slightly  higher  price  than  the 
so-called  fresh  eggs  on  the  market,  really 
,-ost  no  more  money,  and  are  Used  with 
milch  mora  satisfaction ,  They  are  deliv- 
ered to  the  store  every  Tuesday  and  Friday 
morning.  Arrangements  can  he  made  for 
stated  quantities  eaeh  week.  Ask  for  "the 
stamped  eggs.'*  Visitors  welcome  at  the 
Farm  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  but  pos- 
itively not  on  .Sundays." 

He  lets  everybody  know  that  Mr.  Phillips, 
a  grocer,  keeps  the  eggs  raised  on  his  (Mr. 
Hibben's)  farm,  and  he  informs  them  that 
they  are  delivered  at  the  store  every  Tues- 
day and  Friday,  and  are  stamped.  Then  he 
invites  visitors  to  come  out  to  the  farm 
and  see  what  is  going  oh.  Mr.  Hibben,  no 
doubt,  gets  more  for  his  eggs  than  any 
other  person  in  that  section. 


Changing  of  Blood. 

A  reader  sends  us  the  following,  which  be, 
desires  shall  be  discussed,  as  he  has  not 
read  a  satisfactory  reply  or  explanation 
thereof.   He  says : 

'  In  all  the  poultry  journals  I  always 
find  the  vital  point  of  "change  the  blood" 
in  your  stock  by  buying  a  cockerel  or  a  sit- 
ting of  eggs  from  li  reliable  breeder  re- 
peated time  and  again.  Now,  to  orig- 
inate a  new  breed,  t lie  breeder  is  compelled 
to  fall  back  on  inbreeding.  How,  then, 
can  one  create  a  new  breed  by  so  doing, 
and  not  have  a  return  of  inbreeding?  Ev- 
idential circumstances  would  answer  the 
question  best." 

The  point  in  the  above  is  "how  can  one 
originate  a  new  breed  without  inbreed- 
ing?" yet  the  advice  is  to  avoid  inbreeding 
if  possible.  If  we  consider  that  a  new 
breed  cannot  be  made  in  a  year,  or  perhaps 
five  or  ten  years,  tht  re  is  a  possibility  of 
the  kinship  being  more  remote  each  year, 
but  it  must  be  conceded  that  no  new  breed 
can  be  crea!  ed,  and  its  characteristics  fixed 
and  made  inherent,  without  inbreeding, 
aud  the  closer  the  inbreeding  the  sooner 
the  breed  is  established,  selection  of  the 
hardiest  partially  preventing  a  loss  of 
vigor.  In  the  course  of  time  the  relation- 
ship between  birds  is  not  so  close. 


A  Point  on  Selling  E<^s. 

Mr.  T.  T.  Hibben,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  is  a 
live  man  who  has  a  plan  for  selling  eggs  at 
good  prices.  He  knows  that  customers  are 
willing  to  buy  the  best  and  pay  for  it,  so 
he  sends  out  postal  cards  to  all  those 
whom  he  supposes  are  interested.  Here  is 
what  he  says  on  the  card,  which  is  printed: 

"I  wish  to  inform  persons  desiring  abso- 
lutely fresh  eggs  of  finest  quality  that  they 
can  be  purchased  from  F.J.  Phillips,  227 
Shaws  avenue.  These  eggs  are  produced 
on  the  Port  View  Poultry  Farm,  within 
sight  of  McKeesport.  Every  egg  stamped 
and  guaranteed  to  be  not  only  not  rotten, 
but  absolutely  tresh,  laid  by  fowls  in  per- 
fect health  and  fed  on  purest  food  to  be  ob- 
tained.   Cold  storage  eggs,  probably  sev- 


Growth  of  Duckling  and  Chick. 

By  way  of  comparison  we  fed  a  few 
ducklings  and  chicks,  all  hatched  at  one 
time,  weighing  the  best  duckling  and  the 
best  chick.  We  have  given  the  results  be. 
fore  but  repeat  them  for  the  benefit  of  new 
readers : 

At  one  week  old  the  duckling  weighed 
four  ounces,  while  the  chick  only  reached 
two  ounces. 

At  two  weeks  old  the  duckling  reached 
nine  ounces,  and  the  chick  got  up  to  four 
ounces. 

At  three  weeks,  duckling,  one  pound ; 
chick,  six  and  a  quarter  ounces. 

At  four  weeks,  duckling,  one  pound  and 
nine  ounces  ;  chick,  ten  ounces. 

At  five  weeks,  duckling,  two  pounds  and 
twoouuees;  chick,  fourteen  ounces. 

At  six  weeks  old,  duckling,  two  pounds 
and  eleven  ounces  ;  chick,  one  pound  and 
two  and  a  half  ounces. 

At  seven  weeks  old,  duckling,  three 
pounds  and  five  ounces  ;  chick,  one  pouud 
and  seven  and  a  half  ounces. 

At  eight  weeks  old,  duckling,  four 
pounds ;  chick,  one  pound  and  twelve 
ounces. 

At  nine  weeks  old,  duckling,  four  pounds 
and  eight  ouuees  ;  chick,  two  pounds. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  duckling  "ran 
away"  from  the  chick  in  growth,  although 
the  chick  weighed  heavily  for  a  chick, 
which  was  a  Light  Brahma,  the  duckling 
being  a  Pekin.  At  the  same  time  the 
duckling  ate  nearly  t  wo  and  a  half  times  as 
much  as  the  chick.  We  had  one  duckling, 
specially  fed,  when  seven  weeks  old,  to 
gain  fifteen  ounces  in  one  week. 


entire  time  (six  months)  during  which  the 

experiment  was  continued: 

Corn  Oats.  Screenings.   Total  Cost  Eggs 

CJts.  Ots.  tits,  of  FooJ.  laid. 

Bralimas  142  lug  H'tX  14.90  605 

Cochins    IliO  182  114  5.31  591 

Dorkings,  118)4  >  00  91  4.45  524 

Houilans,  93       61  m<4  3.:'4  7»3 

Leghorns,  74'4    77  80  2.97  807 

The  cost  of  eggs  per  dozen,  reckoned  on 

the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  food  consumed, 

was  (or  each  variety  as  follows: 

Brahmas,   9  55  cents. 

Cochins  10.88  *• 

Dorkings,  .,..10.19  " 

Iloililans,    5.12  " 

Leghorns  4.41  " 

Upon  the  value  of  the  food  consumed  the 
cost  of  keeping  per  fowl  for  the  six  months 
would  be  as  follows  : 

Brahmas  49  cents,  or  for  one  year,  98 

Cochins  53  6    "  "  "  |1.072 

Dot  kings   44.5    "         •'         "  .89 

Hondans,    33.4  "       "        "  .6*8 

Leghorns  29.7    "         '•  "  .594 

Now  take  out  your  pencils  and  do  some 
calculating  o,i  the  above.  Bear  in  mind 
that  t he  breed  that  is  ahead  this  time  may 
be  behind  next  time. 


How  Much  Will  A  Hen  Eat? 
What  kind  of  a  hen  ?  That  is  the  main 
point,  and  what  kind  of  food?  It  has  been 
many  years  since  the  experiment  was  made, 
and  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stoddard  in  his 
paper,  but  a  breeder  in  Ohio  placed  ten 
pullets  of  each  breed  in  yards  forty  feet 
square,  each  yard  containing  a  small  warm 
house  for  their  accommodation.  On  the 
first  day  these  confined  fowls  were  fed  corn, 
on  the  second  oats  and  on  the  third  wheat 
screenings,  and  this  order  was  preserved 
throughout  the  time  covered  by  the  ex- 
periment. The  feed  was  placed  in  boxes 
and  in  sufficient  quantities-,  so  that  a  little 
was  left  at  the  end  of  each  day.  They  were 
also  furnished  with  burnt  bones,  plenty  of 
water,  and  three  times  a  week  a  little  meat. 
The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  the 


A  Magic  Remedy. 

Mr.  George  H.  Gregg,  Manchester,  Mo., 
wrote  that  his  hens  were  dying,  and 
wanted  a  remedy  by  mail,  without  delay. 
We  suggested  a  remedy,  (which  will  be 
given  below.)  and  in  a  short  time  he  wrote 
as  follows : 

•'The  treatment  saved  me  a  f  6.50  cocker- 
el and  a  $2.50  hen,  being  a  saviugof  J9.C0  on 
a  50-cent  investment  for  the  paper.  1  had 
lost  nearly  my  entire  flock  with  the  same 
disease,  as  many  as  seven  dying  in  one 
morning,  yet  I  was  then  doctoring  them 
with  all  kinds  of  tonics  and  medicines." 

Now,  this  same  remedy  has  been  given  by 
us  time  and  again.  Nearly  every  week  it 
is  in  our  "Bureau  of  Information,"  as  we 
have  no  secrets  from  our  readers.  We  will 
let  Mr.  Gregg  state  what  the  remedy  was. 
He  says: 

"Remedy  recommended  was: —  One  tea- 
spoonful  of  mix  vomica  in  one  quart  of 
water  for 5  or  6  days.  Cut  off  all  feed  for 
48  hours.  Then  give  one  gill  of  millet- 
seed  in  litter  for  25  chicks,  and  one  pound 
of  lean  cooked  meat  to  16  hens,  or  at  the 
rate  of  one  ounce  of  meat  to  one  hen,  in  the 
evening.  This  acted  like  magic  Not  a 
single  new  case  after  I  commenced  treat- 
ment, and  the  roosfer  recovered  sufficient- 
ly in  three  days  to  put  him  back  in  the 
breeding  pen." 

The  trouble  in  Mr.  Gregg's  flock  was  in- 
digestion (often  supposed  tobe  cholera),  due 
to  feeding  on  too  much  grain.  Withhold- 
ing the  food  for  forty-eight  hours,  and 
then  giving  only  one  ounce  of  lean  meat  a 
day  is  more  important  than  the  medicine, 
though  mix  vomica,  in  such  cases,  is  the  best 
of  all  remedies.  We  give  the  above  in  or- 
der that  our  readers  may  notice  the  value 
of  the  suggestions  given  by  us.  The  price 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  less  than  the 
value  of  one  hen  in  a  year,  yet  some  will 
"stop  the  paper"  to  save  half  a  dollar,  and 
lose  ten  times  as  much  in  their  flocks. 


A  National  Poultry  Show. 

The  Maryland  Poultry  and  District  of 
Columbia  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association 
held  its  regular  monthly  meetitig  in  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  G  O.  Brown,  vice-president, 
presiding.  The  reports  of  committees  were 
read  and  accepted.  The  association  will 
secure  Centre  Market  Hall,  corner  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue  and  Seventh  street,  for  the 
great  National  Poultry  Show,  which  will 
be  held  January  9  to  15, 1896.  The  hall  has 
a  floor  space  of  about  18,000  feet,  and  will  be 
ample  for  the  proper  cooping  ot  from  8,000 
to  10,000  birds.  Mr.  Brown  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  and  secure  the  most  prom- 
inent judges  of  the  country.  The  method 
of  judging  was  discussed,  and  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  all  the  prize  winners  should  be 
scored  instead  of  being  judged  by  compar- 
ison. Messrs.  Horace  Slingluff,  George  E. 
Howard  and  G.  O.  Brown  were  appointed 
a  committee  of  three  to  revise  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws. 

It  was  decided  that  the  amalgamation  of 
the  two  societies  makes  it  necessary  (as  it 
now  becomes  a  new  association)  to  elect  new 
officers.  The  officers  of  the  old  association 
will  be  continued  pro  tem.  until  the  next 
regular  monthly  meeting,  when  an  election 
will  be  held.  The  members  were  very  en- 
thusiastic over  the  bright  prospects  of 
holding  the  greatest  poultry  show  ever 
held  in  this  country.  Inquiries  from  En- 
gland have  already  been  made  about  exhib- 
iting. 

Mr.  George  E.  Howard  told  of  the  many 
inquiries  he  had  from  various  sections  of 


the  country,  as  illustrating  the  universal 
interest  shown  throughout  the  country  for 
this  coming  show. 

The  chairman  spoke  at  length  upon  the 
particular  advantages  Washington  afforded 
for  a  national  poultry  show.  He  showed 
the  great  field  of  pure-bred  poultry  is  ,now 
tending  southward.  No  other  section  of 
the  country  is  more  earnest.  In  the  South 
it  is  a  comparatively  new  thing,  and  in  the 
near  future  will  become  a  source  of  great 
wealth,  owing  to  the  favorable  climatic 
conditions.  He  told  of  the  excellence  of 
some  of  the  Southern-bred  Asiatic  fowls. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  concluded  Asiatic 
fowls  could  not  well  be  raised  in  the  South. 
Mr.  Brown  said  he  had  seen  both  Lang- 
sban  and  Light  Brahmas  that  "were  bred 
and  raised  in  South  Carolina  that  were  as 
tine  in  all  points  as  any  be  hail  ever  saw 
raised  in  any  part  ot  this  country.  The 
speaker  also  gave  some  interesting  points 
about  the  score  card  method  of  judging. 

The  special  prizes  at  tin  mmg  show 

will  exceed  anything  of  the  kind  ever  seen 
in  this  country.  There  will  be  a  Pres- 
ident's special,  senatorial,  congressional, 
heads  of  department,  and  a  governor's 
prize,  as  specials  from  the  leading  mer- 
chants of  Washington  and  .Baltimore.  It  is 
also  probable  the  American  Poultry  As- 
sociation will  hold  their  annual  meeting  dur- 
ing the  national  show.  This  will  bring  to- 
gether the  largest  number  of  prominent 
poultrymen  ever  convened  in  this  coun- 
try, with  representative  men  also  from 
Canada  and  England. 

Raising  Young  Turkeys. 

Young  turkeys  are  not  easily  raised,  ami 
the  loss  every  year  is  very  large.  They  are 
tender  when  young,  but  hardy  after  they 
are  three  months  old.  The  large  gray  lice 
on  the  skins  of  the  heads  and  necks  kill 
them  quickly,  and  as  the  large  lice  are  nev- 
er seen  except  by  diligent  search,  they  may 
be  present,  though  the  fact  is  unknown. 
Dampness  quiekiy  chills  them,  and  it  they 
are  not  kept  very  warm,  they  become  sub- 
ject to  cold  on  the  bowels  or  diarrhea.  This 
always  happens  when  young  turkeys  or 
chicks  become  chilled,  hence,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  they  be  kept  not  only  warm  but 
dry. 

Should  the  young  turkeys  seem  sleepy  or 
droop  without  apparent  cause,  it  is  a  sure 
sign  of  lice— either  the  large  gray  lice  or 
the  minute  red  mites.  Both  usually  come 
from  the  parent  bird  to  the  young.  Grease 
the  heads  of  the  hen  anil  young  turkeys 
with  melted  lard,  and  dust  them  well  with 
fresh  Dalmatian  insect  powder. 

Feed  them  anything  they  will  eat,  but  as 
they  are  very  dainty,  the  food  should  be 
varied.  Allow  stale  bread,  dipped  in  fresh 
milk  (never  use  sour  milk),  lettuce,  onion, 
and  cabbage,  chopped  clover  leaves,  crum- 
bled and  scalded,  potatoes,  mashed,  with 
screenings,  cracked  corn  and  hay-seed. 
They  will  cat  some  kinds  and  reject  oth- 
ers, but  will  pick  a  little  at  all.  Feed  them 
often,  rather  than  too  much  at  a  time,  and 
never  allow  the  food  i<>  sour  or  decompose. 
A  hard  boiled  egg,  chopped  tine,  and  given 
once  a  day,  to  a  large  brood,  will  be  rel- 
ished, as  well  as  chopped  lean  beef,  cooked 
Do  not  keep  thein  closely  confined,  but 
give  them  all  the  liberty  possible,  care 
being  taken  to  protect  them  from  damp- 
ness. Water  should  be  given  in  some  ves- 
sel that  permits  them  to  wet  their  beaks 
only.  Inbreeding  is  also  a  cause  of  loss, 
the  young  turkeys  lacking  in  vigor,  hence, 
the  males  should  be  changed  every  year. 
The  main  point  is  to  guard  against  damp- 
ness, and  the  next  is  to  be  on  a  constant 
lookout  for  the  large  lice. 


Young  Capons. 

Do  not  attempt  to  keep  young  males  un- 
less they  are  caponized.  If  you  cannot 
caponizc  them  it  will  pay  to  employ  some 
one  who  can  perforiy  the  service  for  you. 
Although  some  of  the  chicks  may  have 
been  hatched  late,  yet  they  should  oe  ca 
ponized,  in  cider  to  secure  better  prices 
for  them  after  a  while.  Some  opcratois 
caponizc  them  when  they  are  only  eight 
weeks  old,  and  it  should  not  be  deferred 
later  than  to  the  age  of  three  months.  The 
first  thing  to  do  with  them  is  to  make 
them  grow.  Size  is  a  very  important 
qualification  with  a  capon,  and  the  ob  ect 
should  be  to  first  iret  the  large  frame  and 
put  the  meat  on  it  when  the  bird  beci  mes 
an  adult.  Give  them  a  range,  and  feed 
them  twice  a  day.  If  possible,  keep  hem 
separated  from  ihe  other  fowls,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  feed  them  without  being  com- 
pelled to  feed  fowls  lhat  require  less  ood, 
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Aneonas  are  excellent  layers,  of  the 
Minorca  family,  and  are  bred  by  Mr.  M  S. 
Den  holm,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  who  also  breeds 
Black  Minorcas  and  Rose-comb  Leghorns. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Karl,  Delaware.  Ohio, is  a  prom- 
inent breeder  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  Blade  Minorcas  of  the  best  strains  and 
from  selected  stock. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Weaver,  Blue  Mound,  Kansas, 
is  a  breeder  of  Light  Brahmas,  making  that 
breed  his  specialty. 

Silver  Wyandottes  are  bred  by  Mr.  F.  (T. 
Tomlinson,  Fiitstou,  N.  J.,  from  selected 
stock  of  the  best  strains,  and  are  his 
specialty,  as  he  keexis  only  the  one  kind. 

Mr.  Geo.  A.  Fredericks,  Erie,  Pa.,  made 
almost  a  clean  sweep  at  the  Brie  show,  tak- 
ing 13  firsts,  8  seconds,  and  6  thirds,  27  in 
all,  winning  on  his  White-crested  Black 
Polish,  White  Leghorns,  W7hite  Plymouth 
Bocks,  and  White'Cochins  Every'  one  of 
his  White  Cochins  won,  and  were  then  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  A.  P.  Allen,  of  Meadville, 
Pa.  He  "won  nearly  all  the  firsts  on  every 
breed  he  showed. 

Woodward's  medicated  nest  eggs,  adver- 
tised with  us,  are  just  the  things  for  sum- 
mer. We  have  used  them,  and  every  claim 
made  for  them  is  true.  They  are  sold  by 
Mr.  O.  F.  Woodward,  box  295,  Le  Roy, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  E.  Barney,  Schenectady,  Is.  Y.,has 
invented  an  improved  brooder",  and  has  also 
something  novel  for  poultry  men.  Write 
to  him  for  one  of  his  circulars  or  you  may 
miss  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Christ,  814  S.  Patterson  Park 
ave.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  breeds  Black  Minor- 
cas, and  makes  them  bis  only  breed,  as  he 
prefers  to  give  them  his  sole  attention. 

Mr.  D.  C.  McEiroy,  St.  Clair,  Mich., 
breeds  Indian  Games,  and  has  purchased 
the  first  prize  cock  at  the  Missouri  State 
show,  the  second  at  Atkinson,  and  tirst 
prize  hens  of  the  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Mis- 
souri and  Nebraska  State  shows.  When  he 
hears  of  a  choice  bird  with  a  big  score  he 
buys  it. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Kunze,  Garden  Prairie,  111, 
won  on  Wyandottes  at  Belvidere,  111.,  also 
nearly  all  the  firsts  and  seconds  ou  Lang- 
shans,  Light  Brahmas,  Black  Minorcas, 
Blue  Andalusions,  and  Pekin  Ducks,  mak- 
ing 10  firsts,  3  seconds,  and  2  thirds,  on  20 
entries,  the  Langshans  being  the  highest, 
scoring  in  the  show,  a  pair  reaching  96J< 
each. 

Pekin  Ducks,  and  he  raises  thousands, 
are  offered  by  Mr.  Wro.  H.  Truslow, 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.  He  has  one  of  the-largest 
"  duck  ranches  "  in  the  world. 

Silver-spangled  Ham  burgs  are  considered 
the  best  layers  ana  handsomest  fowls  in  the 
world  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Kern,  Bellevue,  Ohio, 
as  he  makes  a  specialty  of  them. 

Mr.  Edward  Connelly,  Rosemont,  Pa. , 
breeds  Light  Brahmas,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  all 
good  breeds  that  are  favorites. 

Rose-comb  Black  Minorcas  are  bred  by 
Messrs.  H.  H.  Newton  &  Son,  Greene,  N.  Y. 
The  Rose-combs  are  becoming  very  popular 
and  are  excellent  layers  as  well  as  very 
hardy. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Penepacker,  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  breeds  Buff  Cochins,  Golden  Wyan- 
dottes, Light  Brahmas,  and  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  which  have  been  selected 
from  the  best  families. 


A  Cure  For  The  Rattles. 

Rattling  in  the  throat,  or  wheezing,  is 
one  of  the  annoyances  met,  and  it  carries 
off  a  great  many  birds.  It  is  more  fatal 
with  fat  fowls  than  with  those  in  normal 
condition.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Spaulding,  Medford, 
Oregon,  sends  the  following  as  the  result 
of  her  method  for  the  difficulty.  She  says: 
"  1  will  send  you  a  receipt  with  which  I 
cured  two  valuable  Houdan  pullets  of 
asthma,  or  phthisic,  they  being  sound  and 
well  after  I  had  tried  many  receipts.  It  is 
as  follows : 

Spirits  turpentine,         2  ounces. 
Spirits  campher,  2  " 

Sweet  oil,  2  " 

Cedar  oil,  1J£  " 

Shake  well,  and  give  half  a  teaspoonful 
every  day,  in  the  evening,  also  bathing  the 
throat  with  it  every  other  daj.  Before  I 
used  this  they  could  not  make  any  sound 
but  that  terrible  rattle  wheezing  as  they 
breathed.  It  would  do  you  good  to  now 
see  them  so  well,  happy  and  singing." 

The  above  is  an  excellent  receipt,  yet 
when  birds  are  nearly  choked  with  the 
mucous  it  often  happens  that  to  pour  any- 
thing down  their  throat  s ti angles  them, 
killing  them  immediately,  hence  all  reme- 
dies should  be  used  very  cautiously,  a  few 
drops  at  a  time.  Sometimes  the  bird  is  not 
able  to  get  rid  of  the  obstructive  matter  in 
the  throat  and  slowly  suffocates.  One  of 
the  remedies  used  is  to  beat  up  an  egg  (yolk 
and  white)  lightly,  not  to  a  froth,  and  give 
a  teaspoonfull  every  half  hour. 


Mr.  McElroy's  Poultry  House. 

A  plan  of  a  poultry-house,  which  gives  a 
large  amount  of  space  on  the  floor,  was  sent 
us  by  Mr.  D.  C.  McEiroy,  of  St.  Clair,  Mich., 
and  has  before  been  given  by  us.  The  rear 
is  an  addition  to  the  other  portion. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  house  with  the  shed 
attachment.  As  the  roof  is  rather  flat, 
tarred  paper  should  be  used  in  preference 
to  shingles.  The  main  house  is  10x10  feet 
and  the  shed  4x10  feet,  giving  a  space  on  the 
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MR.  m'elkoy's  poultry  house. — Fig.  2. 

floor  of  10x14  feet.  The  main  house  is  eight 
feet  high  at  the  front  and  five  feet  at  the 
rear;  the  shed  being  five  feet  at  the  point 
where  it  joins  the  main  portion,  and  three 
feet  at  the  rear.  Fig.  2  is  a  ground  plan, the 
large  window  (3x(i  feet)  being  shown  at  A 
and  the  roosts  at  B.  B.  The  entrance  holes 
to  the  shed  are  shown  at  C  C  C.  Fig  3 
shows  the  plan  of  the  door  to  the  shed 
(sleeping  room.)  It  is  hung  by  three  hinges, 
D  D  D,  and  can  therefore  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  will,  and  when  closed,  the  hens 
enter  at  C  C  C.  This  door,  when  raised  and 
fastened  during  the  day,  gives  the  whole  of 


try  is  an  important  industry,  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  farmer  as  a  source  of  prof- 
it, and  upon  which  he  can  bestow  his  labor 
with  advantage.  As  long  as  poultry  rais- 
ing is  associated  with  pet  stock  at  the  fairs, 
farmers  will  receive  no  education  regarding 
the  industry,  and  make  no  radical  improve- 
ment with  their  flocks. 

Practical  poultry  raising  means  expe- 
rience, hard  work,  judgement  and  interest  in 
the  business.  If  but  a  small  flock  is  kept 
the  case  is  somewhat  different,  but  there  is 
room  for  large  numbers.  We  still  import 
eggs,  and  our  markets  are  never  overflow- 
ing with  choice  poultry.  There  are  many 
crops  from  which  a  change  to  poultry  rais- 
ing would  be  an  advantage,  but  as  long  as 
we  overlook  the  practical  for  the  fancy, 
there  wall  be  little  or  no  encouragement 
offered  in  fa\orof  keeping  large  numbers 
of  fowls. 


Wasting  Time. 

More  time  is  wasted  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness than  m  any  other  occupation.  There 
is  not  enough  culling.  Chicks  are  retained 
for  weeks  that  have  not  shown  the  least 
sign  of  growth  in  that  time,  and  hours  of 
labor  are  lost  in  caring  for  some  thai  should 
be  sold  or  buried  in  the  manure  heap,  even 
when  healthy.  If  only  the  best  fowls  were 
retained  and  the  inferior  ones  discarded  as 
soon  as  they  fail  to  keep  up  with  the  others, 
there  would  be  a  great  saving  of  both  time 
and  food,  and  more  room  would  be  secured 
for  those  that  are  retained. 


Mr.  Sternberg  on  Campines. 

Mr.  Theodore  Sternberg,  Ellsworth,  Kan- 
sas, is  a  leading  attorney  in  that  town,  and 
has  a  farm  on  the  suburbs.  He  has  a  reser- 
voir for  the  storage  of  water  for  irrigation. 
He  is  making  some  crosses  of  Dorkings, 
Cochins  and  Campines,  and  writes  us  as 
follows: 

I  have  been  working  very  hard  on  my 


Chickens  Hatched  Cripples. 

Why  do  some  of  the  chicks  come  out  of 
the  shells  crippled  ?  Many  persons  ascribe 
the  cause  to  too  much  or  too  little  heat,  but 
the  following  letter  will  throw  some  light 
on  the  subject.  It  is  from  a  lady  at  Coral, 
Mich.,  who  says: 

•'  Can  you  give  the  reason  why  some 
chicks  are  hatched  cripples  ?  Our  incu- 
bator has  just  hatched,  and  there  are  two 
whose  toes  seem  to  be  drawn  out  of  shape, 
and  some  are  nearly  drawn  double.  Last 
season  we  had  several  thai  were  hatched  in 
the  incubator,  and  also  one  hen  hatched 
eleven,  four  of  which  were  crippled  so  we 
had  to  kill  them.  My  husband  lavs  the 
blame  on  the  incubator,  but  I  dou't"(and  I 
may  as  well  own  up  that  I  don't  want  io,for 
I  have  wrestled  obstinate  setting  hens  long 
enough>,asoutof  the  one  sittiug  brought  out 
by  the  hen,  there  was  a  very  much  larger 
per  cent  had  to  be  killed  than  there  was  as 
compared  with  the  incubator. 

Now,  here  is  a  case  where  more  chicks, 
proportionately,  were  cripples  that  were 
hatched  under  hens  than  in  the  incubator. 
The  difficulty  is  in  t  he  eggs,  which  no  doubt 
were  layed  by  hens  in  high  condition,  and 
which  were  restricted  in  exercise  or  pro- 
vided with  the  greatest  abundance.  Nearly 
all  difficulties  in  hatching  may  be  traced  to 
the  eggs. 

Kerosene  Emulsion  and  I/ice. 

If  the  poultry  house  was  sprayed  once  a 
week,  say  on  every  wash  day,  there  would 
be  no  lice.  A  cheap  sprayer  will  answer 
the  purpose.  To  prepare  the  suds,  cut  up 
half  a  pound  of  hard  soap  into  a  gallon  of 
water,  let  this  boil  until  the  soap  is  com- 
pletely dissolved,  and  then  remove  it  from 
the  fire.  Now  add  a  gallon  of  kerosene,  and 
with  the  sprayer  churn  the  mixture  for 
ten  minutes.  Agitate  it  briskly,  so  as  to 
have  the  substance  thoroughly  mixed. 
Kerosene  will  not  mix  with  water,  but  can 
be  churned  and  mixed  with  skim-milk  or 
soap-suds.  It  should  be  of  the  consistency 
of  cream  when  well  mixed.  Take  plentv 
of  time  and  churn  the  substances  well. 
Now  slowly  add  to  this,  stirring  while  so 
doing,  a  tubful  of  soapsuds  that  were  used 
for  washing.  Dip  out  a  bucketful  at  a 
time  and  spray  it  over  every  portion  of  the 
poultry  house,  into  all  cracks  and  crevices, 
as  well  as  in  the  nests.  Sponge  the  roosts 
with  the  pure  kerosene.  By  this  method 
lice  can  be  kept  down,  as  the  mixture  de- 
stroys them  immediately. 

Not  only  is  the  hen  subject  to  lice,  but 
the  goose,  duck,  turkey,  guinea  and  pigeon 
have  their  own  kind,  which  prey  upon 
them,  each  having  afflictions  from"  lice  of 
some  species  from  which  the  others  are  ex- 
empt. Thus,  the  lice  that  afflict  the  hens 
do  not  resort  to  the  cluck,  nor  will  lice  that 
afflict  the  duck  attack  the  hen.  All  crea- 
tures seem  to  have  parasites  peculiar  to 
themselves,  not  even  excepting  man,  but 
the  existence  of  the  vermin  depends  en- 
tirely upon  conditions  that  permit  the  pests 
to  breed  and  multiply.  The  fowls  rid 
themselves  of  lice  by  the  use  of  the  dust 
bath  and  by  natural  oils  of  the  body.  In 
their  natural  condition,  birds  are  priv- 
ileged to  leave  any  location  infested  with 
vermin,  but  our  domesticated  fowls  must 
remain  where  their  owners  prefer  them  to 
be.  Such  being  the  case,  the  birds  cannot 
be  free  from  vermin,  unless  their  quarters 
are  clean  and  ridden  of  the  pests'  also. 


Rapid  Growth  Desirable. 

It  is  the  chick  that  grows  rapidly  from 
the  start  which  pays.  Growth  is  increase 
of  weight,  whether  the  bird  is  fat  or  not, 
and  as  the  large  bird  can  be  made  fat,  the 
size  is  an  advantage.  The  breed  influences 
rapid  growth.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
call  of  the  Shorthorn  breed  not  only  grows 
more  rapidly  but  also  largely  exceeds  in 
weight  a  calf  that  is  a  scrub,  in  the  same 
period  of  existence.  This  increase  applies 
10  poultry  also.  A  chick  of  some  large 
breed  wilt  grow  rapidly  from  the  start,  and 
in  gainiug  size  it  secures  weight  also.  It  is 
what  the  scales  show  that  gives  the  value. 
The  large  chick  may  eat  more  food  than  one 
that  is  smaller,  but  there  is  a  saving  of 
time.  If  a  chick  can  be  made  to  reach  two 
pounds  when  thiee  months  old,  while  an- 
other attains  but  a  pound  and  a  half,  it  is 
equal  to  a  gam  oi  twenty-five  per  cent, 
equivalent  to  the  weight  of  twenty-five 
more  chicks  in  a  hundred.  In  hatching 
early  broilers  this  winter  the  matter  of  se- 
lecting the  large  breeds  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 


Cheap  Green  Food. 

There  are  many  vegetables  grown  that 
are  not  salable,  such  as  inferioi  cabbage, 
small  j>otatoes,  turnips,  etc.,  and  they  are 
worth  just  as  much  as  food  for  poultry  as 
if  they  were  of  the  best  quality.  M  ike  an 
experiment  by  placing  a  head  of  cabbage 
in  the  poultry' yard.  To  notice  the  bulk  of 
the  cabbage  it"  would  seem  as  though  it 
would  last  the  hens  a  week,  but  the  prob- 
ability is  that  in  twenty-four  hours  only 
the  bare  stalk  will  remain.  Now  there  is 
really  but  little  nourishment  in  a  single 
head  of  cabbage,  as  it  is  mostly  water,  but 
it  serves  the  hens  as  bulky  food  and  as  a 
change  from  dry  grain.  Geeen  food  is  the 
cheapest  of  all  "foods  because  it  promotes 
the  thrift  of  the  flock,  and  cabbage,  cut 
clover,  or  any  bulky  substance  wiil  answer. 
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the  floor  to  the  hens,  and  at  night,  when 
lowered,  the  hens  are  warm  and  comfort- 
able. The  house  is  intended  to  accommo- 
date twenty-five  fowls. 


Practical  Poultry  Raising. 

Practical  poultry  keeping  is  a  business 
separate  from  the  fancy.  It.  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  that  the  poultryman  be  a 
breeder  (not  necessarily  a  "fancier"),  and 
use  only  pure  breeds,  as  success  cannot  be 
attained  with  the  use  of  scrubs,  but  the 
breeding  of  poultry  should  not  be  looked 
upon  as  something  intended  for  pleasure 
or  amusement  only.  It  is  because  the  stern 
reality  of  the  practical  side  of  poultry 
.raising  has  been  overlooked  that  but  few 
large  poultry  farms  exist.  Education  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  small  areas,  cheap 
poultry  houses,  and  a  regard  for  the  ex- 
terior characteristics  of  breeds,  rather  than 
for  utility  and  the  allowance  of  a  portion  of 
the  farm  to  poultry  as  business. 

Many  of  the  breeds  in  the  Standard  have 
no  value  whatever  from  a  utilitarian  stand- 
point, and  are  bred  only  to  satisfy  those 
who  fancy  some  novelty  or  beauty,  but 
there  are  at  least  a  dozen  or  more  breeds 
which  have  been  bred  for  practical  uses 
and  have  been  tested  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  all  portions  of  the  United  States. 
At  the  State  and  country  fail's  poultry  and 
miscellaneous  pet  stock  are  usually  placed 
together,  which  does  much  to  take  away  the 
interest  in  poultry  as  a  source  of  profit, 
Displays  of  poultry  should  always  be  made 
with  some  object  in  view,  and  especially  to 
impress  the  fact  that  the  raising  of  poul- 


place.  I  have  now  got  eight  acres  together, 
all  of  which  I  can  irrigate  from  my  pond. 
1  have  one  windmill  and  six-inch  pump.  I 
will  put  up  another  mill  and  pump,  so  you 
see  at  last  I  have  got  my  farm  in  shape.  In 
the  near  future  I  shall" pay  more  attention 
to  poultry  for  the  general  market.  I  am 
crossing  in  two  pens,  one  a  Dorking  cockerel 
and  Buff  Cochin  females,  the  other  a  Silver 
Cam  pine  cockerel  and  part  Cochin  females. 
The  idea  is  a  test  for  broilers.  I  never  had 
a  fowl  which  gave  me  so  much  satisfaction 
as  a  farm  fowl  as  these  Silver  Campines. 
However.  I  have  sold  all  out,  only  a  couple 
of  cockerels  left.   My  Silver  Grey  Dorkings 
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have  done  surprisingly  well;  they  stand 
confinement  better  than  the  Campines,  so  I 
still  keep  Dorkings.  I  do  not  desire  fowls 
that  I  cannot  keep  confined  in  yards.  This 
is  the  great  desideratum  in  Cochins. 

We  request  that  Mr.  Sternberg  will  send 
us  the  results  at  the  proper  time.  Note 
what  he  says  about  keeping  fowls  in  yards. 
While  he  admits  the  superiority  of  several 
breeds,  and  especially  of  the  Campines,  yet 
the  fact  that  the  Cochin  can  be  content  in  a 
small  yard,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  fly,  is 
a  quality  which  places  it  first  of  all  in  his 
affections. 
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Runs  on  the  Lawn. 

When  a  hen  and  brood  have  the  privilege 
of  a  small  lath  run,  they  should  not  be 
placed  on  the  lawn,  as  the  hen  will  scratch 
the  places  occupied  by  the  little  coop  and 
run,  and  injure  the  lawn.  Place  the  coop 
by  the  side  of  the  lawn,  thus  confining  the 
hen,  while  permitting  the  chicks  to  go  in 
and  out  at  will.  Change  the  location  of  the 
coop  every  day,  so  as  to  offer  a  clean  place 
and  avoid  tilth. 


Bran  as  Poultry  Food. 

A  mess  of  bran  is  always  beneficial. 
Bran  contains  more  phosphates  and  miner- 
al matter  than  ground  grain,  and  it  also  as- 
sists in  regulating  the  bowels,  especially 
when  a  small  quantity  of  linseed  meal  is 
given  with  it,  but  in  the  summer  season  a 
mess  three  times  a  week  may  be  allowed 
only.  It  may  be  fed  by  scalding  it  and 
feeding  it  in  a  trough,  or  it  may  be  sprink- 
led over  potatoes  or  turnips,  cooked.  No 
other  grain  food  need  be  given  if  bran  is 
used  in  the  summer  season,  if  the  fowls 
have  a  range.  In  fact,  no  grain  is  neces- 
sary at  all  ;  but  should  such  food  be  given, 
let  it  be  bran. 

Flying  Over  the  Fence. 

A  fowl  never  flies  over  a  fence  without 
touching  the  top.  When  a  hen  makes  an 
attempt  to  go  over,  her  tirst  effort  will  be 
to  alight  on  the  top,  from  which  she  de- 
scends to  the  ground.  If  the  top  of  the 
fence  is  so  constructed  that  she  cannot 
alight  on  it,  she  will  drop  back  into  the 
yard.  To  prevent  flying  over,  drive  t.ails 
into  the  top  piece,  from  the  underside,  be- 
fore placing  it  m  position,  allowing  the 
sharp  points  of  the  nails  to  project  up- 
wards. Or,  if  preferred,  use  two  strands 
of  sharp-pointed  barb  wire,  having  the 
barbs  close  together,  the  wire  simply 
tacked  to  the  top  strip. 


The  Silo  for  Poultry. 

Hens  will  eat  ensilage.  That  fact  is  well 
known  to  those  who  have  used  it  for  their 
poultry.  If  they  will  eat  corn  ensilage, 
they  will  also  eat  that  made  from  grass. 
In  storing  ensilage,  the  wants  of  the  hens 
should  not  be  overlooked.  A  large  hogs- 
head, with  green  food  pressed  down  with  a 
pressure  sufficient  to  exclude  the  air,  has 
been  pronounced  an  excellent  method  by 
those  who  have  tried  it,  but  in  using  such 
materials  the  best  results  are  obtained  by 
euttimr  the  green  food  when  it  is  nearly 
mature,  instead  of  using  that  which  is 
young  and  watery. 


Only  Five  Cents  a  Day. 

By  giving  a  change  of  food  from  grain  to 
something  bulky,  a  gn  at  saving  may  be 
made.  A  pound  of  clover  and  a  quart  of 
bran  should  not  cost  over  two  cents,  yet  it 
should  be  a  meal  for  twenty  hens,  and  a 
good  meal  at  that,  for  it  is  a  comoination 
which  is  conducive  to  egg  production.  The 
next  morning  a  pound  of  cut  meat  and 
bone  should  serve  as  a  meal,  and  it  need 
not  cost  over  a  cent.  At  night  tw  o  pounds 
of  wheat  or  corn,  costing  about  two  cents, 
should  answer.  A  flock  of  twenty  hens  can 
be  fed  for  five  cents  a  day,  and  if  but  three 
eggs  per  day  are  received  in  winter,  they 
will  pay  for  all  the  food  for  the  hens. 


Geese  and  Ducks  in  Summer. 

In  the  summer  season  only  green  food  is 
necessary  for  ducks  and  geese.  If  they 
have  the  range  of  a  held,  with  access  to  a 
pond,  they  will  secure  all  the  animal  food 
needed.  After  the  geese  have  hatched 
their  young  in  the  spring,  they  seldom  lay, 
hence,  but  little  food  i>  necessary  for  them, 
any  grain  allowed  being  simply  a  waste  in 
the  summer.  The  most  important  matter 
is  to  allow  clean  and  dry  quarters  at  night. 
When  compelled  to  sleep  on  dam])  loca- 
tions, the  result  is  rheumatism,  weak  legs 
and  soiled  feathers.  Goslings  are  very 
easily  raised  if  not  allowed  on  ponds  until 
well  feathered.  They  are  hardy  and  will 
eat  anything  that  comes  in  their  way.  A 
clover  field  that  has  been  mowed  is  an  ex- 
cellent place  for  both  ducks  and  geese,  and 
if  turned  on  fields  that  contain  weeds,  es- 
pecially purslain,  the  geese  will  pull  them 
off  close  to  the  roots.  In  fact,  a  large  flock 
of  geese  will  keep  down  weeds  as  well  as 
will  a  flock  of  sheep. 


Worms  in  the  Intestines 

Worms  affect  fowls  and  result  from 
filthy  houses  and  runs.  They  do  not  cause 
death  in  every  case,  but  are  a  detestation  to 
those  who  have  line  flocks.  The  best  rem- 
edy is  sulphur,  a  tablespoon!  ul  of  which 
should  be  given  once  a  day  for  two  weeks 
in  dry  weather  to  a  dozen  or  fifteen  fowls. 
Twice  a  week  a  teaspoonful  of  spirits  of 
turpentine,  mixed  with  a  quart  of  corn 
meal,  moistened,  should  be  allowed,  all 
other  food  being  withheld  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Air-slaked  lime  should  also  be 
used  freely  over  the  ground  occupied  by 

the  hens.   

Promoting  Laying. 

When  the  hens  cease  to  lay,  a  change  of 
food  will  sometimes  start  them  to  laying 
again,  and  it  may  be  that  the  food  will  sup- 
ply a  want.  If  the  regular  grain  ration  is 
given,  and  no  green  food  can  lie  obtained, 
they  will  sometimes  get  constipated,  the 
result  being  indigestion.  To  avoid  this  and 
also  afford  a  change,  give  the  hens  oil- 
cake, broken  into  suitable  bits,  twice  a 
week,  allowing  a  pound  of  oil-cake  to 
twenty  hens.  They  will  appreciate  the 
change  and  be  benefited,  as  the  oil-cake  is 
cathartic  in  its  tendency  and  also  a  highly 
nitrogenous  food. 

The  Watering  Pot  for  Lice. 

A  sprayer  is  better  for  deluging  the  in- 
terior of  the  poultry  house  with  a  solut  ion 
for  destroying  lice,  but  the  use  of  the  wa- 
tering pot  will  save  labor.  Get  one  with 
a  fine  rose  and  use  it  frequently.  Have  it 
hanging  in  the  poultry  house  or  yard  with- 
in convenient  reach .  Whenever  there  is  a 
lot  of  soapsuds  from  the  family  washing, 
add  a  little  concentrated  lye  and  apply  the 
soapsuds.  If  preferred,  use  the  kerosene 
emulsion,  which  ha?  been  so  frequently 
given  in  this  journal.  The  point  is  to  doit, 
and  do  it  often,  and  not  wait  until  lice  have 
full  possession  of  the  premises. 

The  Cost  of  Eggs. 

The  cost  is  of  no  consequence  as  long  as 
a  flock  is  laying,  as  the  hens  must  be  sup- 
plied with  all  that  may  be  needed  if  a  full 
quota  of  eggs  is  expected.  Eggs  cannot  be 
manufactured  unless  the  raw  material  suit- 
able for  the  purpose  is  supplied.  Grain 
may  seem  to  be  cheaper  than  meat,  but  it  is 
the  most  expensive  of  all  foods  when  fed  in 
excess  and  the  hens  do  not  lay.  Without 
regard  to  the  cost,  the  cheapest  food  is  that 
which  increases  the  number  of  eggs,  and  an 
extra  egg  will  more  than  cover  the  addition- 
al expense.  Make  the  hens  lay,  and  they 
will  take  care  of  the  expense. 

Damp  Nests. 
It  is  supposed  that  a  damp  nest  is  better 
than  a  dry  one.  This  belief  is  not  correct. 
In  the  summer  a  hen  prefers  a  cool  nest. 
In  the  winter  her  nest  should  be  warm. 
If  the  hens  prefer  nests  on  the  ground, 
that  are  covered  with  brush,  it  is  not  be- 
cause they  seek  damp  locations,  or  desire 
such,  but  be;ause  such  secluded  places  are 
cooler  and  more  comfortable.  A  close 
poultry  house  in  the  summer  season,  if  the 
roof  is  low,  will  often  reach  a  temperature 
almost  unbearable  during  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  the  nests  are  avoided  by  the  hens 
for  that  reason.  In  the  winter  it  may  be 
noticed  that  the  hens  prefer  the  poultry- 
house,  and  seldom  seek  nests  outside. 

Assorting  the  Hens. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters 
that  hens  be  separatedaccording  to  the  re- 
quirements. If  you  have  a  flock  of  hens 
and  some  of  them  are  laying  while  others 
are  unproductive,  separate  the  layers  from 
the  others,  or  lake  out  the  extra  fat  hens. 
This  is  especially  necessary  on  those  farms, 
where  the  hens  are  confined  to  a  limited 
area.  The  laying  hens  and  the  fattening 
hens  do  not  require  the  same  food.  For 
instance,  a  hen  that  is  intended  for  mar- 
ket may  be  allowed  all  the  grain  she  can 
consume,  but  the  laying  hen  will  require 
a  more  nitrogenous  diet,  such  as  meat,  and 
if  they  are  together,  the  laying  heus  may 
not  receive  the  food  intended,  for  them,  as 
the  others  will  also  take  a  portion.  There 
is  also  a  difference  in  heus  iu  another  re- 
spect— age.  The  old  hens  will  always  dom- 
ineer over  the  younger.  It  is  best  to  have 
a  flock  of  the  same  breed  and  age.  The 
layers  should  never  be  with  the  non-layers. 
Always  observe  the  condition  of  each  hen, 
if  possible,  and  feed  according  to  circum- 
stances, as  there  is  no  rule  that  can  be  fol- 
lowed in  feeding. 


Hatching  Guineas. 

Guineas  cost  nothing  to  keep  if  they 
have  the  range  of  the  farm,  and  they  are 
capable  of  destroying  thousands  of  insects. 
Although  their  eggs  are  smaller  than  those 
of  hen-,  yet  they  lay  during  the  whole  sum. 
mer  and  add  a  fair  quota  to  the  supply. 
They  should  be  hatched  in  the  poultry 
house  with  hens,  putting  two  or  three 
chicks  with  them,  so  as  to  teach  them  to  re- 
main with  the  hen.  They  are  very  tender 
the  tirst  few  weeks,  but  grow  rapidly,  and 
are  soon  able  to  take  care  of  themselves- 
If  hatched  and  raised  near  the  dwelling  they 
will  learn  to  roost  inside  of  the  poultry 
house  with  the  hens,  and  not  be  as  wild  and 
untamable  as  when  hatched  in  the  fields. 


Lighthouse  Whitewash. 

A  reader  asks  us  to  publish  the  recipe  for 
the  whitewash  used  on  the  lighthouses  of 
the  United  States.  The  lighthouse  in- 
spector in  this  city  furnishes  us  the  follow- 
ing formula  for  mixing  whitewash,  which, 
when  properly  mixed  and  put  on,  does  not 
easily  wash  or  rub  off  :  "To  ten  parts  of 
freshly  slaked  lime  add  one  part  of  best  hy- 
draulic cement,  mix  well  with  salt  water, 
and  apply  quite  thin. '  We  suppose  in 
lighthouse  work  they  use  sea  water,  which 
contains  about  three  and  a  half  pounds  of 
salt  to  ninety-six  and  a  half  pounds  of 
water.  ~The  preseuce  of  the  salt  is  impor- 
tant, and  in  the  interior  it  can  be  secured  by 
using  common  salt  in  the  proportion  noted. 


Prevention  of  Gapes. 

Gapes  are  the  result  of  filth  and  damp- 
ness, and  occur  among  chicks  that  are  fed 
on  the  ground.  Old  farms  that  have  been 
occupied  by  poultry  for  seveial  years  are 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  gapevvorms  or 
their  eggs  in  the  soil.  The  disease  prevails 
wherever  earth  worms  are  numerous,  as 
the  conditions  for  earthworms  and  gape- 
worms  are  the  same.  To  avoid  gapes,  scat- 
ter air-slaked  lime  freely  over  the  soil  to  be 
occupied  by  chicks,  spade  it  and  apply  more 
lime,  using  the  lime  liberally,  and  repeat- 
ing the  application  once  a  week.  If  this  is 
properly  done,  so  as  to  have  the  lime  cover 
every  available  square  inch  of  the  soil, 
there  will  be  but  a  small  liability  of  gapes 
among  chicks . 

Broilers  and  Profit. 

During  April  prices  for  broilers  reached 
forty  cents  per  pound  in  the  New  York 
market,  and  they  will  not  reach  the  limit 
until  May.  They  are  sold  at  one  and  a 
half  pounds  weight  each.  This  means  six- 
ty cents  for  each  chick,  and  the  loss  or 
profit  depends  on  the  number  that,  survived 
after  hatching  began.  Granting  that  an  av- 
erage success  is  attained  in  hatching  and 
raising  broilers,  the  prices  should  afford  a 
fair  profit.  The  cost  of  the  fond  for  each 
chick  does  not  exceed  ten  ci  nts,  as  exper- 
iments have  demonstrated  that  five  cents 
will  cover  the  expense  of  raising  one  pound 
of  poultry,  so  fur  as  the  food  is  concerned. 
But  the  food  is  not  the  only  expense,  as 
the  cost  of  the  eggs,  the  labor,  warmth,  re- 
pairs, interest,  etc.,  are  all  to  be  considered. 
At  present  prices,  bowe\er,  there  should 
be  a  profit  in  broilers,  but  the  profit  de- 
pends upon  the  experience  and  manage- 
ment that  is  given.  Those  who  nave  been 
patient  and  given  broilers  their  sole  care 
will  find  themselves  well  paid  at  present 
prices. 

Pick  Out  the  Laying  Hens. 

If  you  have  a  large  flock  of  hens  there 
may  be  only  a  portion  of  them  that  are  lay- 
ing. As  a  laying  hen  requires  food  differ- 
ent from  one  not  laying,  it  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  place  the  layers  in  some  location 
separate  from  the  others,  and  feed  them 
lean  meat  once  a  day.  By  so  doing  the  ex- 
pense of  the  meat  will  be  lessened.  There 
are  usually  two  causes  for  the  hens  ceasing 
to  lay  at  this  season.  One  is  that  they  may 
have  become  very  fat,  and  the  other  is  that 
they  may  be  moulting.  When  the  hens  are 
fat  and  do  not  lay,  give  no  food  at  all,  and 
reduce  them  in  flesh  if  possible,  if  they 
are  moulting  they  will  not  lay  until  they 
have  shed  their  new  feathers  out  in  full 
plumage.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to 
feed  a  large  flock  when  only  a  portion  of 
the  Hock  is  doing  duty.  Laying  hens  are 
the  only  ones  that  are  profitable  at  this 
season. 


Poultry  and  Asparagus  Beetle. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  best  remedy 
for  the  ravages  of  the  asparagus  beetle  is  a 
hen  with  a  In  1  (if  young  chicks.  A  dil- 
igent search  is  made  for  the  beetles  by 
them,  and  instances  are  known  in  which  a 
hen  and  chicks  saved  the  bed  from  destruc- 
tion. No  damage  can  be  done  by  the  hen, 
audit  is  an  experiment  worthy  of  a  trial. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  known  thai  a  flock 
of  turkeys  will  keep  down  the  tobacco 
worms  in  a  tobacco  field.  If  a  (lock  is 
turned  in  on  the  field  every  plant  will  be 
carefully  searched,  and  not  a  worm  will 
escape  their  keen  eyes.  As  the  turkeys 
wiil  not,  harm  the  tobacco,  and  can  find  a 
full  supply  of  worms,  it  is  not  only  an 
economical  mode  of  raiiing  them,  but  puts 
them  to  good  service  at  tin-  same  time. 

Hens  and  Broods. 

The  hens  aie  now  broody,  and  eggs  will 
be  given  them  in  order  to  have  them  bring 
off  chicks.  Bui  how  many  of  these 
chicks  will  be  raised  is  another 
matter.  Those  who  allow  their  hens  to 
lose  tune  at  incubation  should  not  be 
satisfied  to  have  them  raise  only  one-third 
of  the  chicks,  as  is  usually  the  case.  The 
cause  of  the  great  loss  among  the  Jit  tie 
chicks  (and  not  thirty  per  cent  of  them 
ever  live  beyond  the  first  two  weeks)  is  tho 
dependence  placed  upon  the  hen.  A  hen 
can  raise  chicks  in  May  and  the  summer 
months  when  the  weal  her  is  warm,  but  she 
cannot  be  successful  in  March  and  April 
without  assistance.  She  cannot  hover  her 
brood  in  a  manner  to  prevent  ,he  chicks 
from  being  chilled,  and  it  is  only  after  the 
weaker  ones  have  perished  that  she  keeps 
the  others  alive.  It  is  the  "survival  of  the 
fittest,"  and  that,  too,  under  hardships  and 
difficulties.  Provide  a  warm  and  sheltered 
place  for  the  hens  and  broods,  and  look  af- 
ter them  carefully  It  will  pay  to  save  the 
early  chicks,  as  they  bring  the  highest 
prices. 

Young  Chicks  and  Cold. 

When  young  chicks  become  chilled  they 
recover  very  slowly  or  perhaps  not  at  all. 
They  will  crowd  closely  together  at  night 
if  the  brooder  is  not  warm,  and  a  large 
number  will  be  found  dead  in  the  morn- 
ing It  may  happen  that  the  temperature 
falls  in  the  night,  which  is  usually  fatal  if 
the  change  from  moderate  warmth  to  cold 
is  very  great.  If  one  has  hatched  a  large 
number  of  chicks,  and  uses  brooders,  it  will 
pay  to  have  some  one  to  remain  in  the 
brooder  house  during  the  night  until  the 
chicks  reach  the  ageofone  month.  When 
it  is  considered  that  in  some  of  the  brood- 
er houses  as  many  as  two  thousand  chicks 
are  being  raised  at  once,  it  is  better  to  have 
extra  help  than  to  incur  loss  of  chicks 
which  may  be  saved  by  watchfulness. 
There  is  a  large  loss  of  chicks  due  to  too 
much  confidence  iu  regulators  and  other 
appliances  for  saving  labor,  and  there  is 
too  much  inclination  to  save  labor.  Our 
advice  is  to  keep  a  close,  watch  over  the 
chicks,  both  day  and  night,  so  as  to  take  no 
chances  of  the  weather,  and  the  loss  will  be 
then  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Do  Kggs  Pay  at  Low  Prices? 

When  eggs  are  as  low  as  ten  cents  a  doz- 
en, do  they  pay  ?  This  is  a  question  that 
often  comes  up  for  discussion.  In  olden 
times,  before  the  railroads  had  reached  all 
points,  our  ancestors  were  content  with  six 
cents  per  dozen  for  eggs.  Whether  eggs 
pay  or  not  depends  (in  how  much  they  cost 
We  do  not  believe  that  a  farmer  should 
feed  his  hens  at  all  iu  the  summer  .season  if 
they  have  a  range.  Allow  a  flock  to  have 
access  to  the  stubble  of  the  wheat  field,  or 
where  grass  is  plentiful,  and  they  will  se- 
cure all  the  food  required,  and  more  than 
they  need,  and  of  a  variety.  When  in- 
sects, grass,  and  waste  grain  can  be  con- 
verted into  eggs  by  the  hens,  there  is  sim- 
ply a  saving  of  that  which  might  otherwise 
be  wasted.  We  are  partial  to  the  active 
and  industrious  hen.  She  will  cost  her 
owner  nothing  in  summer,  and  the  eggs 
can  be  sold  low  and  yet  give  a  profit.  The 
hen  needs  no  feed  for  five  months  in  the 
year,  and  fifty  pounds  of  grain  will  carry 
her  over  the  cold  season,  at  which  time  eggs 
are  high.  Iu  warm  climates  one  half  the 
grain  only  is  needed.  The  true  way  to  keep 
fowls  is  to  allow  them  to  forage  iu  an  or- 
chard. Poultry  and  fruit  make  an  excel- 
lent combination. 
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What  Are  the  Droppings  "Worth  ? 

It  is  often  claimed  that  poultry  manure 
is  very  valuable.  Well — that  drpends  on 
th efood  from  which  it  is  produced.  Birds 
that  live  on  animal  food,  such  as  meat,  fish, 
etc.,  produce  manure  richer  than  that  from 
grain  and  grass.  Below  is  a  comparison  of 
the  value  of  manure  from  hens,  ducks, 
geese  and  pigeons : 

"Jn  1,000  pounds  of  hen  manure  there  are 
560  pounds  of  water,  255  pounds  of  organic 
substance,  and  1S5  pounds  of  ash.  The 
manure  from  the  duck  very  closely  ap- 
proaches that  from  hens,  the  same  quantity 
of  duck  manure  containing  566  pounds  of 
water,  262  pounds  of  organic  substance  and 
172  pounds  of  ash.  The  estimates  are  based 
on  fresh  manure  that  has  not  lost  any  of 
its  moisture.  Although  most  farmers  have 
supposed  that  manure  from  the  goose  was 
more  concentrated  than  that  from  hens, 
yet  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  far  behind 
that  from  the  hen  and  the  duck  in  fertiliz- 
ing elements,  a<  1,000  pounds  of  fresh  goose 
manure  contain  as  much  as  771  pounds  of 
water,  and  1.31  pounds  of  organic  substance, 
while  its  ash  is  but  ninety-five  pounds,  or 
but  little  over  one-half  that  of  the  hen  ma 
nure. 

"The  hen  manure  contains  about  sixteen 
pounds  of  nitrogen  in  1,000  pounds,  the 
duck  manure  about  ten  pounds,  and  the 
goose  manure  about  five  pounds.  The  hen 
manure  is  therefore  three  times  as  valuable 
as  the  goose  manure  in  nitrogen,  and  the 
duck  manure  twice  as  valuable.  Goose 
manure,  however,  contains  more  potash 
than  that  from  the  hen  or  duck,  the  propor- 
tion being  about  nine  pounds  for  the  goose, 
eight  pounds  fur  the  hen,  and  six  pounds 
for  the  duck. 

"Manure  from  pigeons,  however,  is  more 
valuable  than  that  from  fowls,  as  pigeon 
manure  contains  529  pounds  of  water  in 
1,000  pounds,  but  its  organic  substance 
reaches  308  pounds,  and  its  ash  173  pounds. 
It  also  contains  over  seventeen  pounds  of 
nitrogen  . and  ten  pounds  of  potash.  In- 
value,  therefore,  the  manure  from  pigeons 
comes  first,  that  from  hens  second,  that 
from  ducks  third,  and  that  from  geese  last, 
yet  it  has  always  been  an  accepted  theory 
that  manure  from  geese  was  richer  than 
that  from  other  fowls,  but  the  chemist  has 
shed  light  on  the  matter,  and  facts  show 
otherwise.  Water  is  a  factor  in  all  ma- 
nures, hence  that  from  birds  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule." 

Bead  the  above  carefully,  and  then  save 
it.  The  droppings  should  be  well  mixed 
as  follows:  One  bushel  droppings,  one 
peck  kaiuit,  and  two  bushel  sifted  dry 
earth  or  coal  ashes.  Keep  it  in  barrels, 
moist  (not  wet),  and  never  let  it  get  dry. 
Pour  soapsuds,  urine,  or  any  kind  of  slop 
water  over  it.  When  you  wish  to  use  it 
the  ammonia  will  compel  you  to  hold  your 
nose.  If  kept  dry  it  loses  its  value,  becom- 
ing hard  and  insoluble. 


The  Boston  Poultry  Association. 

The  Executive  Committee,  elected  at  the 
meeting  of  breeders  held  in  Boston,  Febru- 
ary 27th,  1895,  have  taken  the  necessary 
steps  to  have  the  Boston  Poultry  Associ- 
ation incorporated.  The  list  of  officers 
adopted  at  that  meeting  has  been  made  per- 
manent, and  is  as  follows:  President,  F. 

H.  Applet  )n,  of  Lynnfield;  Vice  Presi- 
dents, Augustus  Hemenway,  of  Canton; 
Oliver  Ames,  2d,  of  North  Easton;  Ed- 
ward Brooks,  of  Milton.  Secretary,  C. 
Minot  Weld,  of  Readville.  Treasurer, 
Walter  C.  Baylies,  of  Taunton.  Superin- 
tendent, A.  R.  Sharp,  of  Taunton.  Execu- 
tive Committee,  A.  R.  Sharp,  C.  M.  Weld, 
W.  C.  Baylies,  W.  E.  Bright,  and  F.  Tudor, 
Jr.  ;  and  the  following  Board  of  Governors: 
Philander  Williams,  A.  C.  Hawkins,  C.  E. 
Gilchrist,  C.  G.  Warren,  G  N.  Crockett,  C. 

I.  Nesmith,  H.  W.  Weeks,  J.  B.  Felt,  A.  J. 
Rowan,  H.  H.  Bumford,  C.  J.  Fogg,  C.  F. 
Haven,  Col.  R.  J.  Hamilton,  A.  M.  In- 
gram, J.  C.  Norris,  G.  W.  Mitchell,  Jesse 
Rutter,  G.  W.  Cromack.  Col.^  -  .Benton, 
John  Lowell,  Jr.,  J.  W.  Shaw  -A  G.  Dus- 
ton . 

The  Board  of  Governors, when  completed, 
will  consist  of  thirty  members. 

The  Executive  Committee,  to  which  was 
referred  the  date  and  all  matters  pertain- 
iug  to  a  Boston  show  next  year,  has  de- 
cided upon  the  following  programme: 

The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  Mechanics' 
Hall,  Boston,  January  14th,  15th,  10th  and 
17th,  1890. 

The  judging  of  fowls  and  pigeons  will  be 
by  the  comparison  method,  and  all  classes 
will  be  weighed  where  the  Standard  pro- 
vides for  the  disqualification  for  weight. 
The  judges  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
chosen  from  lists  submitted  by  the  specialty 
clubs,  and  will  be  selected  for  their  known 
integrity  and  familiarity  with  the  classes 
they  are  invited  to  judge.  The  judges  will 
report  at  the  hall  at  8  a.  m.,  on  the  morn- 


ing of  January  14th.  The  aisles  in  which 
any  judge  is  at  work  will  be  barred  off,  and 
no  one  will  be  admitted  to  the  aisle  until 
the  judging  is  completed,  except  the  judge 
and  his  clerk.  Each  judge  will  be  provided 
with  lunch  in  the  hall,  and  will  be  under 
absolute  orders  to  have  no  communication 
with  any  exhibitor  until  his  work  has  been 
completed. 

All  reasonable  protests  will  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Executive  Committee,  but  they 
must  be  made  within  one-half  day  of  the 
time  when  the  awards  are  placed  on  the 
coops.  This  regulation  is  made  in  order 
that,  if  possible,  the  judge  making  the 
award  may  be  present. 

The  Association  has  come  to  the  above 
conclusions,  after  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration, for  the  following  reasons:  In  or- 
der to  secure  the  permanency  of  an  annual 
exhibition  in  Boston,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  first  show  be  a  financial  suc- 
cess, and  that  the  subscribed  guarantee 
fund  be  returned  in  full  to  subscribers ;  for 
by  a  successful  annual  show  alone  can  they 
hope  to  give  the  prizes  won  at  their  exhi- 
bition the  same  importance  and  value  for 
advertising  purposes  as  those  won  at  Hew 
York  and  other  large  shows.  This  is  the 
aim,  and  they  hope  to  give  our  home  breed- 
ers, who  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  send- 
ing their  exhibits  to  Madi«on  Square  Gar- 
den, the  same  advantages  for  disposing  of 
their  stock  as  enjoyed  by  those  living  near 
New  York. 

It  is  not  in  any  way  their  purpose  to  have 
the  Boston  show  take  the  place  of  any  of  the 
local  shows.  Should  the  annual  show  in 
Boston  prove  a  financial  success,  it  is  their 
intention  to  encourage  the  local  shows  by 
the  offer  of  special  prices,  and  by  every 
other  means  in  their  power. 

The  local  shows  can  always  be  run  under 
the  score  card  method,  and  will  afford  am- 
ple opportunity  for  all  breeders  desiring 
score  cards'  to  secure  them. 

While  they  appreciate  the  value  of  a 
score  card,  they  realize  that  in  a  show  of 
this  magnitude  the  public  demands  that 
the  prizes  be  designated  as  early  as  practi- 
cable. The  necessary  expenses  of  running 
a  large  show  in  Boston  are  so  great  that  it 
is  necessary  to  rely  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  public  to  pay  a  large  part  of  the  ex- 
penses, and  the  public  will  only  be  satisfied 
by  having  the  prize-ribbons  awarded  at  an 
early  hour,  thus  very  much  enhancing  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  the  show.  It  mast 
be  borne  in  mind  that  no  show  in  Boston 
has  ever  paid  expenses,  and  this  justifies 
them  in  making  this  departure. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  have  on 
hand  a  supply  of  the  various  score  cards 
for  use  of  judges  if  they  desire. 

The  piizes  will  be  1st  prize,  2nd  prize, 
3rd  prize,  Very  Highly  Commended  Re- 
served, and  as  many  Highly  Commended 
and  Commended  as  there  are  birds  of  suffi- 
cient merit  to  deserve  the  award. 

They  assure  the  public  it  is  their  inten- 
tion to  run  this  show  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  fanciers,  without  fear  or  favor;  and 
they  will  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  have 
the  best  exhibition  of  dressed  poultry, eggs, 
incubators,  and  all  things  that  pertain  to 
the  practical  side  of  poultry  raising,  ever 
given  in  America. 


A  Big  Chicken  Farm. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture 
finds  that  poultry  raising  is  a  very  profi- 
table business  in  England,  notwithstanding 
the  general  depression  ;  but  it  is  conducted 
on  somewhat  different  lines  from  here. 
They  say : 

The  industry  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
those  of  rearing  and  fattening,  carried  on, 
as  a  rule,  by  different  persons,  but  combined 
in  a  comparatively  few  instances.  The 
rearers  breed  and  keep  chickens  till  the 
birds  are  three  or  four  months  old,  when 
the  fatteners  purchase  them  at  Is.  8d.  to  3s. 
6d.  each,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year.  Occasionally  early  birds  fetch  as 
much  as  3s.  9d  or  even  4s.  In  spite  of 
losses  from  disease,  rooks  and  vermin, 
rearing  must  be  a  very  profitable  industry, 
as  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  cost  of"  a 
bird  when  fit  for  the  fattener  is  only  Is. 
But  this  branch  of  the  industry  is  profitable 
because  it  is  under-done,  the  fatteners  being 
rarely  able  to  obtain  as  many  chickens  as 
they  "require.  Dairy  farming  is  usually 
combined  with  poultry-breeding  and  rear- 
ing, the  skim  milk  being  given  to  the  fowls, 
and  butter  being  made.  The  largest  rear- 
ing farm  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bew  is  one  of 
200  acres,  on  which  about  eight  thousand 
chickens  are  reared  annually,  ten  dairy 
cows,  other  cattle,  and  some  sheep  and  pigs 
being  also  kept. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  noticed  that 
the  business  of  buying  poor  birds  and  then 
fattening  them  is  an  important  one,  and  our 
readers  might  get  an  idea  from  the  English 
system. 


SHIP  YOUR 


POULTRY  &  EGGS 


SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO. 


CHICAGO. 

Reference,  P.  H.  JACOBS. 


M. 


R.Tnrkeys,  P.  Ducks,  B.  Cochins.  Eggs  and 
stock  in  sea.  J.W.  Fleming.  Buckingham,  111. 


8 


CB  Legs  only, best  strain?,  cockerels  for  sale. 
,  Eggs  SI  per  13.  w.G.  Wadswortu,  Pittsford,  Mich 


PUKE  EGGS,  $1  per  15;  B.  P.  Rocks,  Buff  and  S. 
C.B. Leghorns.  Cata.  S.K.Mohr,  Hilltown,  Pa. 


K 


ng.and  Amer.B.Cochs.,I.  Gins,  B  Langs. .Bed 
Caps;  eggs,$l  per  13.  F.Sherwood,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


AS.  Swartley,  Line  Lexington,  Pa., breeder  of 
•  pure  poultry.    Eggs  SI  per  15,  S3  per  60.  Cata. 

C[  C.  W  Leg*.  «««  SI  per  15,  Knapp's  strain. 
IO.        10.  A.JOSLVN,  Hamnuuilftii,  X.  J. 

Forsyth's  Strain  S.C.B.Legs.   Eggs  $1  per  13. 
IVlLSOft  TERRY,  Stillwater,  N  Y. 

High  bred  Bar.  Ply.  Rock  eggs.only  breed  kept. 
15  eggs  lor  51.  Mrs.  J.H.Stevens  Mt. Vernon, u. 

"I  f\ leading  varieties  of  fowls.  Eggs?l.  Cir. 
_1_VJ   Standard  Poultry  Farm,  North  Beud,  Neb. 

Brown  Leghorns.—  Prize  stock.    Eggs  $1.50. 
A.  E.  liOLHAN,  Haminonlon,  X  J. 


F 


or  Sale  —Choice  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  eggs, 
$1.00  for  15.     B.  A.  CKAMF.lt,  Oakville,  Pa. 


Oi>  for  15  eggs  from  thorough-bred  S.C  B. Legs. 
•  and  Bl.  Mius.    t..  M.  Kelley,  Oansville,  N.  Y. 


ar.  Plyimonth  Roeka,  four  grand  yards.  Cir- 
cular.   Address  C.  C.  Hartinan,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


LST  prize  W.  Lanus.  and  W.  Mins.  Egg  $2.  Cir- 
cular.    1!.  VV  UALTON,  Franklin,  illass. 


Y 


ears  a  breeder  and  shipper  of  S.C.  B.Lgs.and  S. 
ci.Hainbs.  ICggs  $1  per  15.  A. L. Gary,  Le*vis,0. 


A 


Hosteller.  Hanover,  Pa.  Breeder  of  S.C. B. 
•  Leghorns,  Lt.  Brabnias.   Eggs  $1.50  per  13. 


C.  11  A  W. Leghorns  and  S.  Wyandottes. 
15  eggs  $1;  39,  $2.    J.  VV.  Cook,  Poneto,  liid. 


S€  B.  Leghorns,  choice  birds.  $4  per  trio.  Eg 
.  _  .  $1  per  13.  VV .  T.  BALL,  Moline,  111. 

A~ 


ddressthe  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  Santa  Ana. 
Cat,  lor  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 


Intl.  dames,  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  Astrachans. 
Eggs  in  sea.  Cir,  W.  A.  Williams,  Rome  city,  Ind. 

Prize  Winning  L.  B.,  B.  P.  R.  and  S.  C.  W. 
L.  Stamp.    Wui.H.  Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  111. 


GGS  $1.50  per  30.  20  varieties  of  land  and  water 
fowls.  J.  A.  KUBKECHT,  Telford,  l'a. 


Elmer  K.  Clemmer,  llarleysville,  Pa.,  breeder 
of  nine  varieties  Pure  Bred  Poultry.  Cata.  tree. 


IJIPOKTED  BIOl'DAIVS,  Plymouth  Bocks, 
Lc.  Bmhmas.    li.li. Chailant,  Haniinouton,  N.  J. 


T7  ggs  for  hatching.  Thorongh-bred  S.L. Wyans 
IP.  only.  $1.  for  15.  F.  J.Tonilillson,  Pittstown,  N.J. 


B 


LACK    ROSE    COMB    MINORCAS.  S3 

per  15  eggs.  Mrs.  H.  A.  YOUNT,  Dakota,  111. 


XrGGS.— Only  prizewinners.  B.P.  Rocks  and  B. 
Xli  Mill.    $1  per  j5.    F.  B.  KARL,  Delaware,  O. 

B Minoreas,  R  C. Legs,  and  Anc's.  A.  S.  Den- 
.  bulin,4d-  Fraiikstown  Ave.,  E  E.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

BI*.  Rocks,  Bl  Langshans,  G.  Wyans.  Eggs 
.  $1.00  per  13.    Mrs.  Sue  C.  Searight, Carlisle,  Pa. 

EGGS.— Pure  bred  Blk.  Minoreas  and  B.P  Rook. 
15  for  tl.  Kobt.  Marbury,  Riverside,  Md. 

EGGS.— B.  Coch.,G.  Wyn.,L.Brams.,W.P.Rks. 
$1  per  set.  Clias.  F.Pencpacker.  Williamsp't,  Pa. 

EGGS  for  batching  from  10  varieties  of  pure  bred 
poultry.  Cir. free.  J.  O.  Bartlett,  Lancaster,  Wis. 


rt  f\  l^rown  Leghorn  eggs,  $1.25  per  13;  $2.20 
IO.  \j»  JL>  ¥26.  Fred  Uregonus,  Hamburg,  N.Y. 

EGGS  $2  50  per  15  from  high  scoring  Silver  Wyan- 
dottes,  scoring  00  to  04.    J.  W.  Lewis,  Lewis,  O. 


E 


ggs  from  good  stock  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg. 
15  eggs  for  $i.  W.  II.  KERN,  Rclleyne.  O. 


Indian  Game  eggs  from  prize  winning  stock, 
$2  per  13.        L.J.GAWNE,  Fredonia,  N.  lr. 

Partridge  Cochins  exclusively.  Eggs  $2.50  per 
setting  of  15.   John  C.Stellwagen,  Wayne,  Mich. 

Blk.  Minorca  C'kls  for  sale.  Eggs  52  per  15  or  $3 per 
26.    No  inbreeding.    Robt.  Aiairet,  Akron,  O. 

EGGS.   Large  Black  Minorca,  $1.50  per  setting. 
J.  A.  Christ,  614  S.  Pate,  Park  Ave.,  Bait.,  Md. 


s 

w 


Wyans.,  eggs  from  pure  bred  stock,  mated  not 
•  akin,  $1  per  13.    W.  H.  Saxe,  Palenville,  N.  Y. 


ynndottes.—  Bu.,  G.  and  S.  Laced.  Eggs  and 
stock  in  sea.     D.  II.  Wotting,  La  Grange,  O. 


Minnesota  B.  P.R..R.  C.W.  L.andS  C.  B.Leg., 
$1.50&$1.251'or20.   Edw.  Lafat,  Lake-field,  Minn. 


B 


uff  Leghorn  Eggs  for  Incubators,  and  stock.  Low 
prices.   Gibson  Fickes,  Newport,  Perry  Co.,  Pa. 


BROWN  LEGH0RNS/BSS?lper,5j:  J  -e-" 


s 


■  vey,  Sumiuerville,  S.  C. 

C.  W.  Legs.,  B.  Cochins,  B  P. Rocks  a  specialty. 
•   Address   D.  W.  Hud  on, Fort  Howard,  Wis. 


c 


nt  Clover  Hay  for  Poultrvput  up  in  Burlap 
sacks.      H  A R \  EY  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


7GGS  from  selected  S.C.  W.  and  B.Legs.,fl  per  13 
.  Glenside  Ponllry  Yards,  Ithaca,  N.  Y*. 


&  Rl'k.  Minocaeggs.si  for  15.  First-class 
,  stock.     £>.  A.  SHAW,  Wlnthrop,  N.  Y. 


N 


o  finer  tt*ck  than  we  have;  no  fancy  prices. 
.  Light  Brabnias.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Stock  and  eggs.    Baiicock  &  Yerkes,  Tyler  Hill,  Pa. 

35c.  for  3  Poultry  Bookon  Caponizing  free.  Send  for  Cat. 
II  ADI/CD  °f  pouhry  Specialties.  Capon  sets  $2  up 
RIMn  l\C>n    W.H.WtGMORE,  107  S.  8th  St.,Phila.,Pa. 


PIT  GAMES,  ASSELS,  KHROPSHIRES 
OHSTRRYS.     BENNIES'  CROSSES. 
Stamp.         IDE  ROSSITER,  Girar<l.  Pa. 


BLACK  LANGSHANS.  Kirby  &  Smith  strain. 
AR.P.  ROCKS.  Thompson  A  Hawkins  strains. 
Eggs  $1  set.  G.J.  Wight,  Box  1014,  Gouverncur,  N.Y. 

QU"!  per  15 eggs. S.C. Br. Leg., Bu. Leg., (Arnold's 
«1PJL  strain)  and  B.  Ply.  Rocks.  Best  str  in  guar. 
F.  L.  Wortliington  &  Son,  Box  167,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


Business  Hen  or  A  meriea.S.  C.  W.  Legs. .  C.H. 
Wyekoff 's  strain.  Eggs  $1.50  tor  15,82.50  lor  30,45 
per  100.   Stock  for  sale.   J.  H.  Hallack,  Cuba,  N.Y. 


E 


GGS.   Bu.  and  W.  Leg..  R.  Cap,  Gol. 'Wyans., 
Lt.  Brah  and  Bl.  Mill.,  15  eggs  $1,  30  eggs  $2. 
J.  1>.  RRANDS,  I*.  IU.,Warrington,  N.  J. 

ffl>-|  OO,  13  S.  C.  Buff  (solid)  White  Leghorns, 
flPX.  B.  P.  Rock  or  Bl.  Minorca  eggs.  Choice 
stock.      Pleasure  Poultry  Y'ards,  Marysville,  l'a. 


SL.  Wyans.  exclnsively.  High  scoring  eock- 
.  erels  lor  sale.  Egg-  in  season.  Write  [or  particu- 
lars. C.  G.  Winkler,  West  Side  Poul.  Y'ards,  Erie,  Pa. 

rTVgs  Express  Paid  for  25c.  per  15  extra.   My  Buff 
Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks  are  winners  at  three 
shows.    3  circulars.    GEO.  H.  LEE,  Exeter,  Neb 


PRIZE  WIN9.ING  B.P.  Rocks,  Blk.  Minoreas, 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Buff  Cochins. 

I.  H.  SHANNON,  Girard,  Kan. 

T   H.  TERENS  A    SON,  Itlishicot,  Wis. 

tj  •  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  land  and  water  fowls. 
Eggs  in  season.   Germanand  lop  ear  rabbits. 

IX.  L.  Poultry  Yard,  J.  F.  Scholz,  Prop.,  Erie, 
.  Pa.    Eggs  for  sale  from  prize  winning  Gol.  and 
Coium'n  W  jans.Stock  lor  sale  at  all  times. Cir. free. 


SI 


for  13  eggs  from  fine  pure  bred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Langshans  and  Light  Brahmas. 

MRS.  T.  SHUFF,  New  Berlin,  Ills. 


T^ggs  from  prize  winners  $1  per  13:  Bar.  and  W.P. 
JQj  Rocks,  L.  and  D.  Brahs.,  S.C.B.Legs.  Eggs  from 
B.P. Bantam, $2  per  13. 0.G. Billiau.Quakertown.Pa. 

■pure  Barred  P.  Rocks,  choice  strains,  free  range  of 
_L  farm,  no  other  breed  for  seven  years.  i-i  per  100, 
$2  per  50.   E.  .1.  BULL,  Y'ellow  Springs.Ohio. 

Standard  Bull" Leghorns— Sc ore  up  to  94'^.  Be 
_  sure  and  get  my  1895  circular,  free,  stamp  accepted. 
GEORGE  S.  BARNES,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Indian  Games,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  Buff  Leghorns , 
S.  S.  Hamburgs  and  Pekiu  Ducks.  Stock  lor  sale. 
Eggs  $1  per  13.     C.  C.  Fulton,  Stewartstow  n,  Pa. 

Band  W.  P.  Rocks  exclusively.   Eggs  $l.5n  per 
.13.    Stamp  with  your  wants.  EVKKoREKN 
P.  Y'DS.  H.  J  Curtis,  Red  Hook, on  Hudson,  N  .  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Crossmon,  No.  3  Jennings  Place,  Nor- 
walk.Conn,  breeder  of  high  class  Buff  Legs., 
Lt.  Brails  ,  Bl.Mins  .Houdans,  $1  and  $1.50  for  13. 

WHITE  P.  ROCKS  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Eggs  Irom  beauties,  $1.50  per  13,  $4.00  per  39. 
Circular  tree.    T.  F.  MILLER,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

EGGS.  13  for$l;  30  for  $2.    Indian  Game,  Light 
Brahma,  S.  C.  B.  Leghorn  and  Black  Lang- 
bans.  G.  W".  WAYLAND.  Rochelle,  Va. 


IEGIIORNS  (Fox  Howell  strain)  Eng  Red  Cans. 
J  Eggs  $1.50  per  15.    Barred  Plymouih  Rocks. 
Eggs  $1  per  15.      Abe  A.  Massar,  Pomeroy,  Ohio. 

J as.  M.  Smith,  Perkiomenville.  Pa.  Breederof  16 
leading  variet  es  of  poultry.  Eggs.$l  per  15.  Cata. 


HA.  WATTLES,  Rayneville,  Kan.  Fln- 
•  est  Sil.  Wyans.  and  R.  I".  Rocks  in 
the  West.   Choiee  stock  Tor  sale. 


T>  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  a  specialty.  B.P. 
\X  Rocks.  Eggs  $1.50  per  15,  $2. 50  per  30.  Circular 
free.       J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 

FR      TIDDC      BREEDER  and  DEALER 
.    11.    UIDDO,    in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs, 
Lop-eared  and  Common  Rabbits.  Send  twu- 

ceiit  stamp  lor  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.^rirV^  M 

pupsforsalecbeap.  Peoigreed stock.  Enclose  stamp 
for  reply.  P.  H.  Jacobs.  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

/  »/  \  eggs  for  $3,  $1  for  15  from  20  varieties.  Buff 
OUWyaii.aiul  Buff  P.  Rocks.  $1  for  13.  Pure 
bred.  Cir.  free.  Two  med.  nest  eggs  with  each 
order.   WHITNEY  BROS..  Triangle,  N.  \r. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  EXCLUSIVELY. 

(  Felch  and  Williams  strain.) 
Eggs  $2.0  lor  13,  $3.5o  lor  26.    Stock  for  sale. 
D.  M  POLIXG,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

f  ^  rand  Sweepstakes  at   Kohomo.  Mam. 

VT  Bronze  Turkey  eggs  25c  each,  lrom  prizewinners; 
B.  P.  Rocks?  1.50  per  15.  Address  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkey  Farm,  Boggstown,  lnd. 


CTflD  CHICKEN  THIEVES!  For  $2  I  will 
OlUrmai  you  plans  tor  making  a  BURGLAR 
ALARM  that  will  ring  when  wires  are  cut,  or  door 
o«"  window  opened, or  boards  pulled  off.  Stamp  for 
cir.   F.  S.  JOSEPH, Haddon  Heights,  New  Jersey. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  4,11,7  8  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index.  for$i  ooeach,  postpaid.  W  e  have  Vols. 
2.3.4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index, in  one  vol- 
ume, lor  $2. no,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Winners  at  Chicago,  1894.  Wo-ld's  Fair 
and  other  shows.  Stock  Tor  sale,  low  tor 
quality.  Eggs  in  season.  Also  Scotch 
Collie  Dogs. 

ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  111. 


FEW  YOEK 

February,  1895, 1  won  32  prizes  in  the  strongest 
competition.  Barred  ami  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.   Silver   and    White  Wyandottes. 

EGGS— 1  setting  $5, 3  settings  $10.  Choice  breeding 
birds  for  sale.  Catalogue  describing  America's  finest 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes  free.  A.  C. 
HAWKINS,  Lock  Box  4,  Lancaster,  Massachusetts 


BLACK 


I  BREED 


LANGSHANS 


in  their  purity,  vigor  and  utility, 
aud  sell  eggs  for  hatching  as  low 
as  any  breeder  can  who  spends  the 
ti  tin- and  money  necessary  to  keep 
his  stocks  up  co  as  high  a  .standard. 
Price,  §3  per  13;  ?6  per  30.  I  offer 
'A  prizes  to  patrons 'who  exhibit  my 
stock.  C.  I>.  BATES,  A|T 
SABLE,  MlCHKiAN. 


1895 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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Q»  p^^^  J^I^J  a  specialty  31  years.  Cir 


$2  per  18. 


and  my  photo  free.  Eggs 
J.  BEJlKEXT.  Suniuan,  Ind. 


Bull  :>»<l  White  Iiiclinn  <.anie*>.    Egg $4  pel 
13;  Hull'  Legs  ,  Huff  I\  Kocks  and  Miimrcas.  Eggs 
?lperl3.   LtCWlsG,  BEATTY,  Washington,  N.  J. 


Iggs  from  111. Spanish,  exclu.  An  8  acre  farm  de- 
jjj  voted  to  tills  variety.  Send  for  IUus  cir.  of  the 
boss  layers.     Miles  A.  Weiant,  Worthington,  OblO. 


E 


DIICC  W.vainlolles,  CPPC  ■  S3.«>0  l>r  15 
DUrr  Ply  Kockii.  LUUO  .  5.(10  Per  15 
JOKUA.X  1*111  s. II*.  llutlwon.  New  York. 


Eggs  Irom  winners  at  Mn<li>«>i.  Kqnare  (iar- 
den,  Hagerstown,  Reeling, etc  ;$lperlS,  $5 per 
75.  Har.  ft  W.P  Hooks,  Rose  and  S.  (J.  li.  Legs.  Bl 
LangshanBtP.  Ducks.  W.  W.  Kulp,  rottstown,  ra 


Wes.  End  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  l'a.,  breed- 
ers, shippers  and  handlers  of  thoroughbred 
hunting  and  pet  dogs,  swine,  poultry  and  pigeons. 
Eggs  for  hatching.    Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

PINE  nti:i:  FARM.  JnmesburE-.  ST.  J. 
W.  II.  OBDWAT.  Prop.,  »•  A.  MOUNT, 
Supt.  I'lioiee  I'el.  ■>>  Drakes  83.00  e»eli. 
Kegs  for  linteliing.    Large  ealai  logue  Tree. 

JOHN  F.BF.Tll.F.lsiu, Ills., breeds  America's 
hest  all  purnose  fowl,  Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes  and 
Harred  Plymouth  Ro  ks.  Eggs,  (3.00 per  13.  |6.00  per 
2%    Flue  stock  tor  sale.    Illustrated  circular  free. 

AA  wr  13  eggs.    I [eath woods,  Irish  Black 
'IPJL.l/l^  liicasted  Reds,  tornadoes  and  Irish  and 
Mexicau  Grays,  Cornish  Indians  ?J  ner  l.<.  Cir  free. 
C.  I>.  SMITH,  Fort  Plain.  >.  Y. 

While  Fornix  Exclusively.  Polish. $3  per  15 
\V. P. Rocks,  f2per  la, and  8.  C.  W.Legs.  tji.w 
per  15,    Write  for  wants. 

OKO.  A.  FBIEDKICKK,  Erie,  Pa. 

rppQ  for  hatching  from  hest  niatlngs  of  Indian 
LUUO  4»aiiie»,  S  *».  HamburgH,  Haifl' Lee». , 
and  While  W.vaiidolles.  §1  per  13.    Blk.  Min. 

(1  per  13  or  $5  per  ion.    E.  O.  Denton,  Somerset,  N.  Y. 

T'  IGHTHRAHMA,  Huff  Leghorn  and  Blk.  Ml- 
J  norcaeggs,  J'2  per  13     A  few  large,  well- marked 
Light  Brahmas  at  |5  on  and  (6  00  per  trio. 

W.  K.  Ill  U11F.K1>.  FRAZKR,  PA. 


Tli e  Perfected  Incubalor  — 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
lustallmencs  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  Incubator.   2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

II.  D.  MOULTON.  Taunton.  Maaa 


Art -I    ,"*f/~V  each  for  yearling  hens.  J2.00  each  for 
L«f  )VJ  yearling  cocks.    Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
from    our    prize   stock.     ('HARLEM  RIVER 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 

White  and  Rlack  Minorcas,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Pocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  Stock 
at  all  times.    Eggs  in  seasou. 

WM.  J.  SCHADBLE,  Erie,  Pa. 

HA.  Bradshaw,  Elizaville,  lnd.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wjrn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Hasfor  sale 
400  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  wou. 

Not  tlinp'H  Black  Minorca.  Catalogue  free, 
contains  more  reading  than  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Hose-comb  Black  .Minorcas  and 
origin.   GEO.  H.  NORTH  UP,  Raceville,  N.  Y. 


An  fcl.l.r.N.  Meadville.  Pa.  S.  C.  W.  and 
.  r.  H  1(.  C.  li.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks.Lt.  Brah- 
mas, Silver  Wyandottes,  W. Cochins  and  Pekin  Dks. 
Eggs  (1  per  13;  (2.50  per 39.   Send  for  circular. 

TRUE  CiRIT  Poultry  Yards.  Smith  Bros., 
Keren,  O.  Pit  Gaines  a  specialty.  Irish  Black 
Reds,  Kentucky  Doinlniiiues,  Red  Piles,  Irish 
and  Mexican  Grays.  Also  Silver  Laced  Wyan- 
dottes and  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs.  Eggs  in  season 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  WtZi 

hatching  from  stock  that  is  fine,  large  and  vigorous 
Send  for  circular.  E.  «.  McC'ORMAUIt. 

 Perry*  llle,  Ind. 

Circular  free. 
Mv  winners  at 
■  World's  Fair, 

Troy,  Rochester  and  Buffalo  are  mated  up  for  busi- 
ness. Eggs  (2.00  for  13:  (5.00  for  40.  C.  E. 
HOWELL,  Elmira,  N  Y. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS.': 


/"Hosing  out  all  mv  prize  winning  Lt.  Brahmas, 
Vy  and  Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas.  Also  form- 
ula for  Dr.  Owsley's  Sure  Cure  for  Roup  anil  Canker, 
a  snaji.  Eggs  cheap  till  stuck  is  sold.  Address  with 
stamp.     M.  F.  ST  ELL  WAG  EN,  St.  Ignace,  Mich. 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS,  B.  P.  ROCKS, 

Heavy  Weight  Pekin  Dnrki  and  English 
Keaele  Honnds.  Eggs  (2  per  15.  (J rand  matings. 
lfith  annual  Cir.  free.    B  A.  Fox,  Moore,  Del. Co.,  Pa. 

ARNOLD'S  BUFFTeGHORNS. 

Send  2c.  stamp  for  our  new  catalogue.    Eggs  from 
all  yards  (5.00  per  IS,  and  chicks  guaranteed.  Agent 
for  the  wonderful  Juniata  .Incubator.   Noue  better. 
Address, 

AII6.  D.  ARNOLD,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


WM.  X.  FOLEY, Morris,  Ills  .breeder  of  White. 
Golden  and  Silver  Wyans.,  Buff  ami  Partridge 
Cochins.  Black  Javas.  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs, 
Black  Langshansand  Harred  P.  Rocks  Eggs,  (1.00 
per  set.;  Brouze  Tur.,(1.50  per  11;  P. Duck,  (1  peril. 

•  —  f\f\  tilt.  II  1*1  ON  BROODER  will  raise 
Of).'  /"  "  your  chicks  wh  n  all  others  fail  Top 
heat,  for  out  and  In  door  use.  Largest  and  best.  3 
reet  square.  Circular  free.  J.  A.  BENNETT  ft 
SON,  Uouverneor,  New  Y'ork. 

DPI7C  WINNERS.  At  Baltimore.  1895,  we  won 
I  II ILL.   24  regular  and  special  prizes  on  our  Indian 

•Games,  B.  Ply.  Rocks,  Golden  \\  yandot'es  and  S. 

•('.  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  (3  and  (S  per  sitting. 
White  Wyandottes  not  shown,  but  are  fine:  eggs  ii 
for  13.   Catalogue.  E.  E.  Hudson,  Keuuedyvllle,  Md 

CI  CHAMPION.  Proprietor  Tuscola  Poultry 
©•  Yards.  Cass  City,  Mich.  Light  Brahmas, 
Part  Cochins,  Black  Minorcas,  Brown  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  Eggs 
per  13,  (1.50:  Buff  Leghorns  (2  00.  Send  stamp  for 
catalogue,    How  to  Raise  Poultry,  supplies. 

JC.  KEACHAH,  Elmore.  Ohio,  breeder  of 
•  high-class  Golden  Wyandottes.  First  prizes  at 
several  of  the  largest  exhibitions.  Eggs  from  prize 
stock,  1.50  per  13.  Creeper  Brown  Leghorns,  hand- 
some, wonderful,  legs  only  '1  inch  long,  willnot  fly 
orscratch.  The  coming  fowl.    Eggs  (3.00  per  13. 


0«e,.Ur.oc.lAgent8  $75 


I. a  li. 


ek.  Kxclu 


1  bfl 


Kapi.llll,h>Va»hrr.  Waste 
di.li^a  fur  a  family  lu  one  minute. 
Washca,  riUH  aud  dries  Ihrm 
» itoout  wetting  Ih.  handft.  You 
I  u  -ii  the  butloo,  ibi.  machiue  dors 
'    ml.  Briiht,  pollibed  dlshra, 
cheerful  wives.    No  scalded 
ers.noi<niledhandsorclolblng. 
irnkct  ili.lirs.no  mux.  Cbeap, 
able, warranted.  Circu!arafr«o. 
W.  P.  HARRISON  A  CO.,  lle,L  No.  12,  Culumbua,  O. 


Wanted— A  man  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  running  of  incubators,  raising  broilors,  and 
management  of  poultry  in  general.  Must  be  sober  and 
industrious.  Wages,  (50  per  month  and  lodging  Single 
man  preferred.    A.  B.  ('.,  Box  90i,  Baltimore,  Md. 


RO*'K  Y  REND  DUCK  Y'ARDS.  My  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducks  are  guaranteed  not  to  be  excelled  In 
this  country.  Fifteen  years  a  breeder  of  Pekins  ex- 
clusively. Weight  of  Drake  two  months  olds  pounds. 
No  eggs  sold  over  4  days  old.  Fertility  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Price  per  setting  of  11, $2.  No  reduction 
For  more  than  one  setting.  Send  money  by  registered 
letter  or  ex.  J .  Loetscher.Rlckardsvi  lie,  Dubuque  Co,  la 


SHOEMAKER'S  POULTRY  ALMANAC 

Contain!.  H0  paces;  over  70  illustrations  in  colors. 
Sure  remedies  and  recipes  for  all  known 
discuses  in  poultry;  ulso  valuable  hints  on  pout 

try  raisin*    Full  informatl  ind  pr 

'  ding 


1'nultry 


Hook  ever  issu.  il  Sent  n.ist puid  for  l.Vta.to any 
address  t  .  ('  sll O  .  II  Ahfclt,  I  recport,  I II.  U.S.A. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  IX.  a 

Excelsior  Incubator. 


Simple,  Perfect.  Self  /lean- 
fating.  Thousands  in  success- 
ful operat  ion.  Guaranteed  to 
hatch  a  liirner  percentage  of 
fertile  eges  at  less  cost  than 
any  other  Hatcher,  Lowest 
priced  llrst  class  Hatcher 
made.  GEO.  II.  UTAIIL. 
114 to  18a  S.  tin,  m  ,  On  ,„■,  III 


lOQC  We  have  the  larges 
IOp ^.catalogue  of  poultry 
and  pet  stock  published, giv- 
ing descriptions  and  price 
ol  75  varieties  of  fowls  and 
eggs  and  all  kind  of  poultry 
supplies.  Symptoms  anil 
cure  for  all  known  poultry 
diseases  and  many  ads  of 
,  various  natures.  No  farmer, 
no  stockman,  no  poultry- 
mail  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  Inclose  10c.  to  nav 
postage .  1  ' 

JE.  II.  RODHAM, 

Mi u 1 1st., i.  tli.  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


rriiiE  PRAIRIE 

I    STATE     IN.  I  It  l- 

tors  AND  BROOD- 
ERS are  endorsed  by  P.  H. 
Jacobs.  118  FIRST 
U-REWIUMS    118.  Do 

not  buy  an  Incubator  or 
Brooder  until  you  send  for 
our  11  1  page  catalogue,  giv- 
ing full  particulars.  All 
machines  warranted. 
Pnil i  le  Stale  I nenba- 

•  or  Co.,  Homer  City, 

Pa. 


PEKIN  DUX 

16,500  marketed  In  1894. 
LARGE,  STRONG 

Dr>  PnPrP  and  vigorous 
Dl'  CUOlo  birds, $1 .50 each 
rprio  81.25  for  11;  *7S  100; 
I  nn.i  larger  quantities 
LUUU  special  terms. 

Fertility  guaranteed. 
From  DUCK  RANCH  Of 

WM.  H.  TRUSLOW  &  CO., 

STROUDSRURtt,  PA. 


Little  Giant  Clover  Cutter. 

The  best  in  the  world.  Self  feed  and  eight  cuts  to 
a  revolution.  Reduces  vour  grain  bill  one-halt  and 
doubles  the  egg  yield.   Circulars  free. 

WEBSTER  .V  H  AN -M  M, 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


—  THE  IMPROVED 


MONITOR  INCUBATOR 


Hundreds  of  Vestimon 
lals  aa  to  its  merits  over 
all  other  makes.  Over 
one  hundred  First  Prem- 
iums. 

Medals  and  Diplo- 
mas awarded  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

Send  stamp  for  an  Plus 
book  containing  much 
valuable  Information, 


 BUY  THE  BEST.  

A.  F.  WILLIAMS,  !8  Race  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


WE  WARRANT 

the  RELIABLE 

TO  HATCH  AT  LEAST  80  PER  CENT 
OFTHf  FRESH  AND  FERTILE  EGGS 


SELF- REGULATING!"^ 

Send  6c  in  stamps  f;r  our  ■  12-page  Illustrated 
Guide  and  Catalogue  lor  iSq^.  Convinc- 
ing facts  and  figures  about 
POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT. 
We  breed  12  varieties  of  Standard  Poultry.     110  yards. 
Poultry  Catalogue  tree.  Address 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  A.  BROODER  CO 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


(j>-J^  for  13_eggs_  from 

B 


Mrs.  Jas.  McCollister,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
UFF  COCHINS,  P.  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  I 


I-.egb.orus.    Kggs  fl  for  15.    Cochins  for  sale. 
J.  \v.  SILCOTT,  Snickersvllle,  Va. 


Circular. 


BAKKEO  and  White  1".  Rocks,  I.H  and  Dark 
lirahinas,  Buff  Cochins,  Huff  and  Brown  Legs., 
Blk  Minorcas,  8.  S  Hamburgs,  eggs  ?1  pi-r  1...  Ind. 
Uaine  and  Pit  tiatnes,  eggs  f  1.511  per  15.  Stp.  lor  cir. 
Stock  for  sale.  A.  C.  FULTON,  York,  Pa. 


EUREKA 


PAY  THE  EXPRESS  ON  EGGS. 

li.  Mln. ,  B.  Lang.,  B.  Andas.,  1\  Dks.  At  Bclvi- 
dere  I  won  ten  lsts,  three  2ds  and  two  3ds.  Send 
for  Cata.     A.  H.  Kuuze,  Garden  Prairie,  111  j 

Send   5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODKRS  To 

J.L.CAni*BKI,L,Weal  ElizabPlli.Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  (5.00  part  pay  loi  an  Lureka  Incubato: 

FPPQ  I    Fl  PC  1  HATCHING  from  my 

LUUO  I  L'-' UO  I  prize-winners.  Seventy  va 
rlet.es  of  choice  land  and  water  fowls  Send  for  price 
list.  Ten  cents  for  fine  illustrated  catalogue  giving 
:t0  years'  experience  in  the  poultry  yard.  The  largest 
fancy  poultn  farm  in  the  IT.  states. 
J.  It.  BKABAZON.UIenview.  Delavan,  Wis. 

ALWAYS  WINNERS!  p^mS^ 

Md.,  1893,  won  five  firsts.  Birds  from  mv  yards 
WON  HMilMICKT  il«»NOKM  AT  UMIIIMJ 
SIIOIVS  In  1894  Stock  mated  every  season  by  Mr. 
U.O.  Brown.  rppQ  from  my  DCCT  DIDRC 
S3perl3.  Send  CUllO  for  rin  u.  DLO  I  DlnUO 
Miss  Anna  E.  Brenneu,  Til  York  Road,  Baltimore,  Md 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prema 
in  every  New  England  8tate  and  nearly  every  State 
Id  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices 

JAMES  BANKIN.Sonth  Eaaton,  IMasa. 

~boom  theTeaderTi~ 

The  two  beat  poultry  papers  on  earth  are 
FARM  l»OCL.TKY(Semi-Monthly)  $1.00 
and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  etn. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  81.25. 
I.S.  JOHNSON  &.  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 

Wijcioffs  White  Leghorns, 

Ainerien'a  Busmen..  Hen. 

This  season's  breeding  stock  consists  of  the  choicest 
specimens  selected  from  over  1,0„0  carefully  bred 
birds,  and  are  unequalled  for  size,  vigor,  show  and 
superior  laying  qualities.  Kggs  |2.00  per  15;  $3.  5  per 
30:  ?5  per  45;  $10  per  100.  Illustrated  and  descriptive 
circular  free. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

OROTON,  ST.  T. 

CANNOT  BE 
EQUALED! 
FARM  POULTRY  (Serai-Monthly)  . .81.00 

POULTRY  KEEPER  (Monthlv)       ..  ..  SOels 
FARM  and  FIRESIDE (Semi-Monthly)  50  " 
Total   82.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
81.60.    Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Kailway 
to  Western  and  Southern  Points.  Through  Sleeping 
Cars  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolisand 
St.  Louis,  via  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  L  S.  & 
M  S.  Ry.  to  Cleveland,  Hig  Four  Koute  to  Destina- 
tion. Elegant  Connections  with  all  Trunk  Lines  in 
New  Y'ork  State.  Ask  for  Tickets  via  Hig  Four 
Route.  E.  O.  McCormick.  Passenger  Traffic  Man- 
ager. T>.  I?.  Martin.  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 
Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

MONEY  IN  HENS, 

(JUST  OUT,) 

BY  MICHAEL  K.  BOYER. 
Tliis  new  book  shows  how  to  make  money 
in  egg  farming,  and  describesS  of  the  largest 
egg  farms  in  this  country.   P.  H.  Jacobs 
tells  all  about  lice.    Price  25  cents. 

MICIIAF.L  K.  BOYER, 

82  Pond  St.,  Natick,  Mass. 


ONLY  $1.60! 


0RR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

South  Natick  and  Mount  Blue,  Mass    Devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Barred  Plymouth  Hocks, 
(Orrocco  Iirown  Kg*:  Strain.) 
Persons  interested  in  raising  poultry  for  profit, 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  and  wno  are 
unable  to  visit  us,  can  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  our 
Twenty-third  Annual  Illustrated  (.4  page  circular, 
and  obtain  more  practical  information  than  is  often 

AUID0LLAR  BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS. 

Postals  not  noticed.  No  circular  sent  without  stamp. 
Address,       W.  Ii.  RUno  A  SON. 

10  Merchant).  Row.  Huston. 


DEATH  TO  LIt'»:  ON   HENS   OR  ANY- 
TIIINij.    ANYWIIEHK.      84  PAWE 
BOOH  FREE.  IKJ.  1AJIBKUT, 

Apponaug;.  R.  I- 

THE IDEAL 
Winter  Ruule  to  Ibe  Land  of  Sunshine 
EruitniMl  Flower*.  Cnlitoriiin. 

Is  via  flic  Iron  .Mountain  Route,  "The  true  south- 
ern pathway,  "  which  traverses  a  region  ol  perpetual 
sunshine,  wiih  mild  climate,  where  snow  blockades, 
blizzards  or  high  altitudes  are  unknown. 

Pullman's  latest  modeled,  upholsti  red  Tourist  and 
Palace  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  from  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  dally  to  California  without  change,  equally 
as  good  service  to  all  other  western  points  via  the 
Missouri  l'acifle  railway,  special  excursion  tickets 
to  (  aliloi  iila.  Oregon.  Washington,  tiki  .Mexico. and 
the  famous  Hot  springs  of  Arkansas,  at  reduced 
rates.  For  descriptive  and  Illustrated  literature, 
and  lowest  "ticket  rates  drop  me  a  postal  and  l  win 
call  on  you  in  peixm  and  supply  yon  wit  h  same  gratis. 
.1  I'.  Mel  aim.  T.  I'.  Agt.,  or  \\  .  10.  Hoyt,  «_i .  E.  1*. 
Agt.,  391  Broadway,  New  York. 


2*  a  5*5. 

guernsey  catth. 

"  STcrBTl-eKhorns,  White  and  IS uir  W'yarP 
dottes,  Houdans,  1J.  ('.  W.  and  B.  Leghorns 
and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  Awards  at  Ameri- 
ca's greatest 'show  (Madison  Square  Garden. New 
York),  in  Hie  past  six  years:  103  firsts,  51  gold 
specials,  30  silver  medals  and  <•  silver  cups. 
New  York,  1805:  'Z'Z  firsts,  10  gold  specials,  7 
silver  medals  and  silver  cup.  *'Like  begets 
Like"  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  illus- 
trated circular  Scotch  Collies,  Fox  Terriers. 

JAMES  FORSYTH, 

Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y 


THE  ERTEL IMPROVED 

Victor  Incubator 


ABSOLUTELY  SELF-REGULATING 


Indorsed  by  as  the  most  reasonable 
in  price,  linest  iinished.and  perfeetArti 
fieial  Hatching:  and  Hearing:  Outfit  ever 
made  or  sold  without  any  exception* 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE 

Guaranteed,  as  represented  or  money 
refunded.  Circulars  Free.  Catalogue  4c. 
Address  Patentees  and  Manufacturers. 

GEO.  EBTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


^Lands 
Oranges 
Resorts 
investments 
^Developments 
^Attractions 

^^jS  Address, 

i      G.  D.  ACKER LY, 

rcEWEBAL  PASSENC ER  AGENT, 

THETROPICALTRUNK  LINE, 
Jacksonville.  Florida. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES. 

This  most  worthy  fowl  was  first  introduced  to  the 
poultry  fraternity  in  1893,  and  are  fast  earning  for 
themselves  a  place  among  the  most  popular  ol  the 
old  and  established  breeds.  They  have  all  the  native 
characteristics  of  the  several  varieties  of  the  Wyan- 
dotte family. 

FOUR  GRAND  BREEDING  YARDS  MATED  FOR 
THIS  SEASON'S  BREEDING. 

I  will  sell  eggs  from  all  four  yards,  part  irom  each 
yard,  giving  my  patrons  eggs  from  same  Colum- 
bians I  use  eggs  Irom,  u»ing  all  alike.  Price  $450 
for  13;  $8.00  for  26  eggs;  a  few  pairs  to  spare  at  J8.00, 
$10.00  and  $12,00  per  pair. 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES. 

Eggs  from  fine,  careful  matings.  Price  $1.50  for  13 
$2  75  for  26  eggs;  Golden  Wyandotte  fnwls  $1.50,  $2,Sy 
$4  and  $5  each;  Golden  Wyandotte  Chromos, 
size  9x12  inches,  3  cents  each:  12  for  30c.  Kggs  care- 
fully packed  in  baskets  to  safely  go  any  distance  and 
hatch  well.  Fowls  for  sale,  also  Catalogue  mailed 
free.  Address 

A.  J.  F0UCH,  Warren,  Pa. 
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DM  rC  Wyandotte*.  Eegs,  83  per  13. 

OUll  Plj  montli  Rocks.      Eggs,  85  per  13. 

Plymouth's  record,  World's  Fair  *it:s,  a  clean  sweep. 
Troy,N.Y.'94,  1st  pen,  1st  cock  and  1st  hen.  New 
York  '95,  1st  and  3rd  cock,  1st  hen. 

J.  I>.  WILSON, 

Worcester.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Pure  Plymouth  Rock,  Buff  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
chicks,  just  hatched,  at  sc.  apiece.  Send  stamp 
for  circular.       Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Kosemont,  N.  J. 

TJuff  Leghorns  (Arnold's):  I  Games  (Sharp's  and 
Jj  Frayn's);  Bl  Minorcas  (Northup's)  eggs  |l  per 
13;or  $6  per  100     Lance  &  Co. ,  Washington,  N.  J. 


aranteed 

Absolutely  Self-It  egulntine  and  to  Hatch 
9U  per  cent,  ot  the  Good  Fertile  Eggs, 


MANN'S 


Bone 

Cutt  er 

Sent  cut  CN  TRIAL. 

Try  it  before  you  Pay 
for  it. 

130  Highest  Awards  Re- 
ceived.  8  Different  Sizes. 

It  positively  and  easily  cuts 
Green  Bone  and  gristle 
without  clog  or  difficulty  or 
money  refunded. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

by  feeding  green  bone.  It  Is 
better  than  medicine,  cheaper 
than  giain.  Produces  more 
fertile  eggs  and  makes  chicks 
grow  larger.  World's  Fair 
Judge  decides  on  Mann's  for 
his  own  use.  Illus.  Catalogue 
free,  if  you  name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,BIilford,Mass. 


regulator 
has  record 
of  raising 
TOO  chicks 

out  of  a 
possible  701. 


REGULATING 


Most  perfect  machines,  best  material  and  work- 
manship. Prices  reasonable.  High  Class  poultry 
and  egps  and  full  stock  of  poultry  supplies. 
Send  4c  in  stumps  for  large  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  Testimonials,  etc. 
Peerless  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  (ju  i  n  cy,f  11. 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 

C3-«,l-c"£i-:sxisEec3.  "Wiro  JNTottiiigs. 

1895.  KKDUCE1)  PRICKS  FOR  ROLLS  ISO  FEET  LOKV 

2  inch  No.  1S>,  for  fowls        12        18        24        30        36        43        60  72  inch. 

.65      $1.(0     $1.23     JI.6S    $1.90    $2.50    $3.15  >3.75 

1  inch  Xo.  20,  for  chicks  $1.50      $2.25    $3.00    $3.75    $4.50    $6.00    $7.50  $9.00 

3  inch  No.  18,  for  fowls       .60        .90    fl.lS    $150    $1.70    $2.25    $2.85  $3.40 
Discount  5  rolls  5  per  cent,  10  rolls  10  per  cent.    Staples  8c.  per  pound    Our  Nettings  are  galvanized 

AFTKR  WEAVING,  full  width  and  guage. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  227  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Write  for  freight  allowance  Ave  rolls,  and  price  other  styles. 

$2.50  FOR  $1.25. 

THE  CREAM  OF  POULTRY  LITERATURE! 

FIVE  LEADING  POULTRY  PAPERS  FOR  Sl.25, 

Poultry  News  and  Literature  from  the  East,  West,  South  and  Middle  States 

Southern  Fancier,  Atlanta.  f!a.,  50c;  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa. ,  50c. 
Inter-State  Poultrvman.  Tiffin.  Ohio,  50c;  Midland  Poultry  Journal,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  5<ic;  Poultry  Herald,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  oOc   Total,  $2.50. 
All  the  above  named  papers  for  one- half  the  regular  price  for  a  limited  time 

Subscribe  now,  $1.25  will  get  tbis  Great  Block  of  Five, 
by  sending  us  your  order.   Below  is  theform  for  order: 
Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa., 

Enclosed  find  SI  .25  for  which  send  us  the  Creat  Block  of  Five  Poultry 
papers  for  one  year, 

Name  


Address- 


Fifty  Dollars  Given  Away! 

The  publishers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  will  give  to  the  person  send- 
ing the  largest  number  of  yearly  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at 
the  regular  price  of  fifty  cents  per  year,  previous  to  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1895,  Twenty-five  Dollars;  and  to  the  person  sending  the  second 
largest  list,  as  above,  Fifteen  Dollars,  and  to  the  person  sending  the  third 
largest  list,  as  above,  Ten  Dollars.  This  will  be  in  addition  to,  and 
entirely 

Separate  from  the  Regular  Premiums 

given  for  securing  subscribers,  and  the  subscribers  may  be  new  or  old. 
In  addition  to  this  every  yearly  subscriber  received  (new  or  old),  at  the 
regular  price  of  Fifty  Cents  per  annum,  will  be  entitled  to  any  one  of 
the  following  books,  the  regular  price  of  which  is  twenty-five  cents  each: 
Poultry  for  Profit,  Incubators  and  Brooders,  Management  of  Young 
Chicks,  Poultry  Keeper  Special  of  1887  on  Diseases  of  Poultry,  Poultry 
Keeper  Special  No.  2,  or  an  entirely  new  book,  Poultry  Keeper  Quar- 
terly No.  1,  to  be  issued  about  Jan.  1st,  1895,  and  fully  described  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  December.  Every  poultry  raiser  should  have  the 
latter  book,  which  will  itself  be  worth  more  than  the  money  paid. 

Any  persons  sending  in  names  to  compete  for  these  cash  prizes  must 
so  state  each  time  they  send  a  name  or  names  so  that  proper  credit 
may  be  given  them  Don't  be  afraid  to  try,  as  a  very  small  number  of 
names  frequently  secures  the  large  prizes  in  a  competition  of  this  kind- 

gggpAll  not  acquainted  with  the  Poultry  Keeper  should  send  for  a 
free  sample  copy.  Address, 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO., 

PABKESBUE/G,  F'EIXJXJl. 


A  perfect  watrr  supply  m  country  or  snonroan  homes 
Is  now  easily  within  the  reach  of  ail,  and  can  be  had  in 
snch  an  ornamental  form  as  to  give  an  added  charm  to 
the  landscape.  The  galvanized  steel  tank  and  other  new 
features  of  the  system  brought  out  by  the  Aermotor 
Co.  this  season  leave  little  to  be  desired.  These  tanks 
have  tight  covers,  and  do  not  shrink,  leak,  rust,  give 
taste  to  water,  nor  admit  foreign  substances-  We 
have  twenty  branch  houses.  One  is  near  you.  Tell  us 
what  you  think  you  want  and  allow  us  to  submit  origi- 
nal plans  and  estimates.  These,  at  least,  will  cost  you 
nothing  and  au  outfit  will  not  cost  much. 


If  yon  warxt  an  electric  ngTit  plant  run  by  winr*  power, 
we  have  something  to  offer  in  that  line  also.  Please 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Aermotor  Co.  originated  the 
manufacture  of  steel  windmills,  steel  tilting  and  fixed 
towers,  and  steel  tanks,  and  is  the  only  concern  that 
galvanizes  all  its  work  after  all  the  cutting,  shearing 
and  punching  is  done,  so  that  every  portion  of  the  steel 
is  covered  with  an  indestructible  coating  of  zinc  and 
alluminum.  We  believe  we  make  more  than  one-half 
of  the  world's  supply  of  windmills.  To  add  to  our  out- 
put one  wore  for  your  convenience  would  give  ua 
pleasure.  AERMOTOR  CO.,  Chicago. 


A  ELWYN  STRODE,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
'  breeder  and  shipper  of  Hampshire  down 
Sheep,  Poland  China  Pigs,  American  Fox 
Hounds,  English  Beagle  Hounds,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Pekin  Bucks,  Rouen  Ducks, 
Mammouth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  in  season 


IT  IS 


OULTRY 
APER 

UBLISHED 
n  costs  ON  LY  $1.00  Pei  year 

A  Ready  Reference. 
A  Practical  Instructor. 
A  Guide  for  the  Beginner. 
A  Helpful  Friend  and  Aid  to  all. 
A  Dollar  Paper  comes  twice  a  month. 
It  is  edited  hy  men  who  devote  their  time  largely  to 
raising  poultry  ami  eggs  for  market  upon  farms  and 
In  the  garden  plats  ot  the  suburbs  of  largo  towns. 

It  Teaches  You 

Kow  To  Prevent  and  Cure  all  poultry  diseases. 

How  To  Obtain  the  most  profitable  breeds. 

How  To  Bring  pullets  to  early  laying  maturity 

How  To  Feed  and  care  for  small  or  large  hocks 

How  To  M.ke  money  with  a  few  hens. 

How  To  Keep  all  kinds  of  poultry  for  profit 

How  To  Build  the  best  and  most  economical 
houses  and  yards. 

How  To  Keep  houses  dry  and  your  fowl  t£3Q 
from  vermin  and  roup. 

How  To  Hatch  chickens  in  incubators  and 
when,  so  as  to  get  best  results. 

How  To  Make  hens  lay  the  most  eggs  in  win- 
ter when  prices  are  high. 

How  To  Get  the  best  crosses  to  produce  the 
most  eggs  and  pounds  of  flesh. 

How  To  Caponize,  dress  and  market  poultry 
to  obtain  the  best  prices. 
Rememnerthe  price  $1.©0  for  one  year.  Sample 

copy,  two  cents  iu  stamps.  The  name  of  the  paper  is 

Farm=Poultry. 

One  department.  "Answers  to  Correspondents,"  Is 
worth  ten  times  the  subscription  price  to  anyone;  ex- 
plains  mnnv  things  apt  to  trouble  even  old  breeders. 
Send  for  INDEX  to  flrst  three  vols.  FREE,  and  judge  for 
yourself  if  as  much  Instructive  matter  can  be  bought 
for  many  times  the  price.  Remit  in  Cash  or  Stamps, 
I  B.  JOHHSON  &  CO., Sti  Custom  House  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Kraft  Bros.,  Hornellsville.  N.  Y.,  breeders  of 
Cornish  Ind'an  Gaines,  Barred  Fly.  Kocks  and 
ii.  Wyans,  Eggs  ?2  per  sitting.   Orders  booked  now. 


Green  Bone  Cutter. 

Nothing  on  Earth  will  make  Hens  Lay  and 
Little  Chicks  Grow  like  Green  Cut  Bone. 
Warranted  to  double  Epg  Yield 
and  reduce  Grain  Bill  One-naif. 
Our  Green  Bone  Cutters  are  the  best  on 
earth,  and  tlie  OXLY  ones  receiving 
an  Award  at  the  World's  Fair. 
Send  for  Catalogues  and  valuable 
article  on  Feed,  free. 
Webster  &.  Hannum«T51  Albany  Sr.,  Cazenovia,  N. 

-ooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

Our  new  Poultry  Supply  Q 
Catalogue  is  most  com-  Q 
plete  and  has  care/idly  re-  O 
vised  Prices.  You  need  it  if  Q 
you  only  keep  five  Hens.  Q 
With  CHICK  MANNA  you  Q 
qwi  ■  hi        i  can  save  every  chick  hatched,  q 

2  CatFrTe  I  JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  8 

Q  21  7  &  219  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,   PA.  Q 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


POULTRY 
SUPPLIES 


WHITE  JLEGHORNS 

WHITE  WYAHDOTTES. 


Highest  Honors  in 


FAE3IUS,N.Y. 


Send  stamp  for  new  illustrated  catalogue,  giving 
n  KiiiDST  FKIZE  i:i:<  OKI)  ever  won  by  any 
breeder  of  any  variety.       P.  O.  Box,  601. 
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Hammonton  Inc'bators 
*PRESSEY'S  BROODERS 

•ee.    Hammonton  (N.J.)  In.cn,  Cir 


FOR  POULTRY. 

Send  Stamp  for  Sample. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free 
Also  Breeder  of  Fancy  Poultry.  Address 
D.  LINCOLN  ORR,  ORR'S  MILLS,  N.Y. 


200  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

Hre.l  from  4-'  to  M  111  Tools  Mid  IS  to      lb  Hens. 
501)  SKLKITKD  BHLMIIM;  tut  HMtKLS.    It.  an.l  W.  P.  Rocks 
W.  .nd  S.  Wvandottes,  W.  and   B.  Leghorns,  Jersey  Cattle 
•»5  vears'  experience  in  iimtiiik-  mi'l  lire, , link'.    \;iluaMe  cir 
culir  with  prices,  free.  W.  a.  si  ...I  II.  ««  kalli,  111. 


THE  EAMOl*  WHITEWASH- 
i  ll  -in. I  INSECT  EVTEHMIN- 
\TOIt,  aniachiue  fur  whitewash- 
inn    henhouses,   etc.    With  the 
.  machine    and  recipes  fur  special 

V ■•J   a  solutions  yon  can  exterminate  lice, 
roup,  cholera,  etc.    Send  Stamp  for 
cir.   P.  Schwarz,  M'f'g.,  Falrfteld, 
<^r^,  Conn. 


•"AAA  From  the  finest  fowlsln 
Elzflf  V  the  west,  at  prices  that 

tUUU  ilefy  competition.  *Sva- 
^  w  rietics.scnringtllito'Jl'.Li. 

Before' buying, do  not  fall  to  get  our 

finely  illustrated  10  page  catalogue.  It 

contains  remedies,  recipes  and  much 
Information  you  should  have,  prices, 
etc.   Postpaid  only  5  cents. 
Bun-era  <fc  Barr,  Box  59  Dakota,  111. 


"DAISY" 
GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

BEST  IN  THE  WOULD. 

Send  for  testimonials. 

WILSON  BROS., 

Mole  ManV'., 
E  ASTON,        -       -       I*  A. 


IT  BEATS  THE  WORLD, 

the  Shaub  Brood 

<1 


for  raisin 
chicks  in  cold 
weather.  The 
Diamond  Incu- 
bator is  the  sim- 
plest nd  best. 
Catalogue  for 
stamp. 
Vddress 

Til  E  DliJlOMD  1NCUBATOK  CO., 

Uncivil!.'.  O. 


pAN  lie  applied  by 
liattv  one  on  steep 
or  Bat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 

(orPoultry  Houses 
li.  30  per  1 00  square 
feet,  wlthCoatlng. 
Caps  ami  Nails,  i 
Sainjile  and  circul, 
lar  free.  I 

a.  r.  SWAN, 

3a  Uey  St.,  N.  Y. 


I  STANDARD 

i%  THADE  MAR  IS 


IXCIBATOK 


ON  TRIAL. 


T11  II  lieftn  c  >  oti  Inn  it. 

]  Highest  Award  world's  Pair: 
(Judge  of  Incubators  at 
1  World's  Pair  says:  11  Iweie 
[going  to  buy  for  myself  I 
I  would  give  ihe  Von  < Ti.i.n 
the  preference. 
hook  Incubation,  sets. 

■I'lans  of  Brood  rs,  Houses, 
,etc.  Twenty-five  Cents. 
Von  «  11 111  Inliatort'o.,  Box  10. 

lii'lnwiire  City.  Bel. 


Cabled  Poultry.  Garden  &  Rabbit  Fence,  also  Cabled 
Field  \  lion  KencitiL!.  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  steel  gates, steel  posts. steel 
rall-tree.  flower  and  touurtomiards.  Catalogue  free. 
Ue  B.ulb  Pence  Co.,  8 1  High  St.,  Be  K.alb,  111. 


POULTRY 


FOOD. 


CANNED  HEAT  FOR  POULTRY 


This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat,  carefully  cooked, 
ground  tine,  seasoned  and  hermetically  sealed.  Will 
keep  an  unlimited  time  until  opened.  Conveniently 
put  up  In  8  lb.  cans.  Especially  adapted  for  chickens 
and  moulting  fowl. 

Being  ground  fine,  it  can  be  readily  mixed  with 
the  soft  food,  and  fed  so  as  to  give  each  I  owl  unequal 
share.    Price  30c.  per  can:  SH.oo  per  dozen. 

Address 

iloi.l.ls  ORES  NEB  HEAT  «V  WOOL  CO., 

20  North  bt.,  Bostou,  Mass. 


Won  at  .Madison  Square  Garden,  IS  2.  1st  prize  of 
$25  in  gold  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  and  1st  $25  in 
gold  for  best  machine  In  show. 

rpilE  IHFKOVED  MONARCH  INCVBA- 
X-  TOR.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reiluceil.'makiuglt  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  macnlne  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful .  ration  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Kurope.  Th  >■  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere,  t-'ir-t  i  remiuuisat27 consecutiveshows. 
-More  than  100  in  usi  wlthinaradiusof  HO  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
Jaa.  Bank  in,  South  1  union.  Haw. 


Beauties  and  Wonders  of  Land  and  Sea. 

A   MARVELOUS   NEW  BOOK. 


INSTRUCTIVE.      ■<>■  UNIQUE. 


FASCINATING. 


A  Delightful  Treat  in  Store  for  Our  Subscribers. 


Thrilling  Adventures 

ON  l/AND  AND  SEA. 


A  VAST  STOREHOUSE  OF 
RAREST  KNOWLEDGE. 


One  of  the  smaller  illustrations  from  "Beautl 


nd  Wonders  of  Land  and  Sea.' 


Its  pages  teem  with  astonishing  facts  and 
marvelous  experiences.    Its  information 
is  so  exhaust  Lve  that  the  same  amount 
of  knowledge  could  not  be  gath- 
ered together  outside  of  a 
large  library.  This 
book  tells  of 


Monsters  of  the  Ocean, 

Monarchs  of  the  Air, 

Marvels  of  the  Land. 

Serpent-eaters  and  Scissor-bills, 

Horned  Screamers  and  Tailor-birds, 
Birds  with  Four  Hundred  Tongues. 

Insect  Undertakers, 

Insect  Carpenters, 

Insects  worn  as  Jewels. 


Venomous  Vipers  and  Deadly  Cobras, 
Whip-snakes  and  Rock-snakes, 

Sea-snakes  and  Ring-snakes. 

Marvelous  Wonders, 

Freaks  of  Nature, 

Amazing  Phenomena. 


OVER  ONE  THOUSAND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

This  book  is  magnificently  illustrated  with  finer,  larger  and  better  pictures  than  any  book  costing 

ten  times  the  price  of  this  one. 

FASCINATING  AS  ANY  NOVEL 

Are  the  pages  of  this  delightful  volume.    Head  of 


Ants  that  Keep  Milk  Cows, 
Ants  that  Own  Slaves, 
Ants  that  Raise  Grain, 
Climbing-fish, 
Flying-fish, 
Devil-fish, 


Flying-lamps, 

Death's  Head  Moths, 
Insect  Rakes  and  Saws, 
Trunk-fish, 
Pipe-fish, 
Globe-fish. 


fln  End  of  the  Century  Book 

ALL  PREVIOUS  EFFORTS  ECLIPSED. 

All  records  have  been  broken  in  the  publication  of  this  volume.  In  pictures,  reading  matter  and  size  we  have 
never  seen  anything  offered  in  this  way  that  would  begin  to  equal  it. 

Its  beautiful  cover,  lithographed  in  colors,  and  its  hundreds  of  instructive  and  entertaining  pages,  make  it  indeed  a 
"thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever." 

READ  OUR  WONDERFUL  OFFER. 

Sent,  post-paid,  for  50  cents;  or  we  will  send  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  and  this  valuable  book  for  75  cents, 
and  they  can  go  to  separate  addresses;  or  it  will  be  seut  Free  for  two  new  subscribers  at  50  cents  each,  or  Free  with  a 
two  years'  subscription  at  the  regular  price  (one  dollar).  c 

Address  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
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BDREAD  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "  Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Buff  Leghorns.  — .Are  Buff  Leghorns  as 
hardy  and  a  ;  good  layers  as  the  Whites  ? — 
J.  W.  S.,  Osbawa,  Out,,  Can. 

The  Buffs  do  not  differ  from  the  other 
varieties  of  Leghorns  in  any  respect  except 
color. 

Sex  of  Guineas  —  How  can  the  sex  of 
Guineas  be  distinguished? — A.  E.,  Bloom- 
ington,  \\  is. 

Thp  male  ismorecarunculated,is  stouter, 
and  his  voice  is  a  chatter,  while  the  female 
is  more  noisy,  giving  the  well-known  and 
familiar  sound  of  "Come  back,  come  back." 

Hens  on  One  Acre.— How  many  hens  could 
one  keep  on  an  acre  of  grour.d  ?— F.  H.  G., 
Rushford,  Minn. 

It  depends  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
buildings  and  yards.  No  matter  how  ar- 
ranged, however,  one  acre  of  ground  is  not 
too  much  for  100  hens,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve more  than  that  number  should  be 
kept  on  that  area  of  space; 

Sunflowers.— 1.  Can  1  use  dry  oak  Jeaves 
in  place  of  straw  in  hens'  nests  ?  2.  Is  sun- 
flower seed  good  to  feed  hens  ?  3.  How 
many  bushels  can  I  raise  on  an  acre? — 
H.  C.  G  ,  Rusbford,  Minn. 

1.  Yes.  2.  They  are  excellent.  3.  From 
twenty  to  fifty  bushels,  according  to  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil. 

Sundry  Questions.— 1.  Wb^re  can  I  obtain  a 
thermometer?  2.  Are  incubators  heated 
by  hot  air  alone  a  success  ?  3.  Will  salt 
and  lime  preserve  eggs  successfully  ? — J. 

H.  S.,  Buffalo,  Indiana. 

1.  From  any  incubator  manufactured. 
2.  Yes.  3.  We  do  rot  favor  it ;  get  our 
September,  1887,  number,  which  gives  all 
the  processes  for  preserving  eggs. 

Blind  Staggers. — I  have  a  Brown  Leghorn 
pullet  that  staggers,  squats  while  eating, 
and  seems  top-heavy.  Can.  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  with  her,  also  how  to 
doctor  her  ?  I  thought  she  may  be  too  fat 
or  be  egg-bound.— S.  P.  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

She  is  too  fat,  being  overfed  on  very  rich 
food.  Reduce  the  food  to  one  meal  a  day, 
at  night,  and  make  the  rneal  very  light, 
using  no  grain. 

Salt  —Blisters.— 1.  Will  salt  injure  fowls  ? 
2.  V\  hat  is  the  cause  of  water  blisters  on 
fowls  ?— E.  E.  B.,  Northfield,  Minn. 

1.  Yes.  2.  You  do  not  state  on  which 
portion  of  the  body.  Your  other  question 
cannot  be  answered  unless  you  sign  your 
full  name,  which  you  did  not  do. 

Wants  the  Best. — From  whom  cau  I  buy 
the  best  Plymouth  Rocks  ?— C.  S.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

We  positively  will  not  reply  to  such  an 
inquiry  when  one  will  not  give  any  name 
or  stieet  and  seeks  to  hide  his  identity. 
We  could  not  answer  the  question  if  we 
would. 

Brown  Leghorns.  —  Weight  of  Minoreas. — 

I.  I  had  some  Browu  Legborns  die  Their 
heads  turned  purple.  They  would  not  eat. 
2.  What  is  the  S'andard  weight  of  Black 
Minoreas  ?  3.  Standard  weight  of  Leg- 
horns ?— J.  R.,  Woodmere,  Mich. 

1.  The  purple  color  simply  shows  that 
they  were  ill,  and  denotes  nothing.  We 
cannot  give  the  cause  on  such  meagre 
symptoms.  You  should  have  written  all 
the  symptoms.  2.  Cock,  8  lbs.;  cockerel, 
hen,  pullet.  hy«.  3.  There  is  no 
Standard  weight  for  Leghorns. 

Finds  Them  Dead. —I  have  a  lot  of  little 
chicks,  about  a  week  old,  but  I  And  some  of 
them  dead  every  day  or  tw  o.  What  is  the 
matter?   T.  B.,  Americus,  Ga. 

How  do  you  expert  an  answer  when  you 
give  no  details  of  how  you  manage  ?  You 
compel  us  to  yiiess.  We  siqypose  they  are 
in  a  brooder,  do  not  ha  .e  heat  enough,  and 
crowd  each  other. 

Black  sticks  from  White  and  Brown  Fowls.  — 

1  nave  a  yard  containing;  ei^ht  Brown  Leg- 
horn hens  and  a  White  Leghorn  cock.  I 
used  eggs  from  these,  and  two  of  the  chicks 
are  black.  These  fowls  have  never  been 
with  auy  others.  Is  it  customary  to  get 
such  chicks  from  such  parents  ?  If  I  let 
my  hens  run  together  in  summer  when 
should  I  separate  them  to  have  pure  eggs 
by  February  ?    R.  B.  H.,  Sash.  Ga. 

We  have  known  Brown  Leghorn  male  and 
Plymouth   Rock  hens  to  produce  black 


chicks,  but  never  when  the  male  was  white. 
Fowls  should  be  separated  at  least  a 
month  or  six  weeks  to  guard  against  mixed 
breeds. 

They  Stopped  Laying. — I  have  Leghorns, 
and  thev  laved  all  winter,  then  began  to 
droop  their  "tails,  and  some  have  weak  legs. 
I  feed  potatoes  in  the  morning  mash,  mixed 
with  ground  grain,  cut  clover  at  noon, 
green  bones  and  wheat  in  litter  all  the  time. 
They  do  not  seem  fat  nor  sick,  and  eat  just 
as  much  as  ever.— L.  O.  B.,  Forest  ville, 
N.  Y. 

They  may  not  seem  fat,  but  any  flock  that 
receives  a  noon  meal  will  sooner  or  later 
cease  laying  because  of  being  too  fat.  We 
believe  you  are  mistaken,  and  have  fed 
them  off  their  legs  and  clogged  them  with 
fat,  which  prevents  laving. 

Temperature  for  Brooder.— What  tempera- 
ture should  a  brooder  be  ?  Is  it  necessary 
to  use  a  tested  thermometer  ?— L.  R.  G.. 
Bristol,  Indiana. 

The  brooder  should  be  100  degrees  and 
the  brooder  house  70  degrees.  A  thermom- 
eter should  be  known  to  be  correct. 

Best  Commission  House.— Which,  in  your 
opinion,  is  the  best  commission  house  in 
Chicago  to  ship  poultry  and  eggs  ?— L.  L., 
Akron,  Ohio. 

The  Spraguc  Commission  House,  218 
South  Water  street,  Chicago. 

Why  Some  Died— A  little  over  three  weeks 
ago  I  put  fortv-eight  eggs  —  Wvandottes 
and  White  Leghorns— in  an  incubator.  I 
did  not  expect  a  good  hatch,  as  they  were 
gathered  when  the  thermometer  was  rang- 
ing from  fifteen  to  thirty  degrees  below 
zero.  When  the  time  was  up  I  had  seven 
Leghorn  chicks,  one  dead  in  the  shell,  and 
ten  Wyandottes  dead  in  shell,  nearly  full 
grown  ;  balance  of  eggs  not  good.  Can  you 
tell  me  why  the  Leghorns  hatched  and  the 
Wyandottes  died  ?  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know. 
— E.  P.  O.,  Wayne,  Neb. 

If  the  thermometer  was  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  degrees  below  zero  when  you  col- 
lected the  eggs,  it  is  possible  that  the  Leg- 
horn eggs  were  in  a  warmer  place,  or  layed 
later  than  the  others,  not  being  so  long  ex- 
posed. It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  incuba- 
tor. Y^ni  were  fortunate  that  all  did  not 
die  in  the  shells.  It  shows  that  the  result 
was  perhaps  due  to  the  parents,  the  Leg- 
horn eggs  having  more  vitality  than  the 
others. 

Oil  of  Cedar.— Did  you  ever  hear  of  oil  of 
cedar  being  used  in  the  nests  of  sitting  hens 
to  prevent  lice  ?  Would  it  affect  the  eggs  ? 
— C.  E.  N.,  Rat  Portage,  Canada. 

Yes,  we  have  heard  of  it,  and  it  does  not 
affect  eggs  if  used  sparingly,  but  we  doubt 
if  it  will  prevent  lice.  The  best  way  to 
keep  down  lice  is  to  use  the  kerosene  emul- 
sion. 

Blood  in  Eggs.— What  causes  the  white  of 
an  egg  to  be  bright  red,  or  apparently 
bloody  ?— R.  W.  C,  Rock  Creek,  Ohio. 

When  pullets  or  hens  are  fat  there  is  a 
liability  of  the  rupture  of  a  minute  blood 
vessel,  the  blood  being  carried  on  with  the 
contents  of  the  egg.  It  is  not  serious,  and 
soon  heals.  This  also  accounts  for  a  bloor" 
spot  on  the  yolk. 

Muscovy  and  Pekin  Duck  Cross.- -How  would 
a  cross  of  Muscovy  and  Pekm  Duck  do  for 
producing  "green  ducks,"  and  which  drake 
should  be  used  ?— J.  M  W.,  Shutestou,  La. 

The  Muscovy  '  duck"  is  really  not.  a 
cluck,  but  belongs  rather  to  the  goose  fam- 
ily. A  cross  of  Muscovy  and  ducks  of  other 
breeds  produces  a  "mule,"  or  sterile  pro- 
geny. The  cross,  however,  produces  flue 
market  ducklings,  the  drake  of  the  Muscovy 
usually  being  mated  with  female  ducks. 
There  is,  however,  a  musky  flavor  to  the 
flesh.  Naturalists  have  wrongly  classified 
the  Muscovy  as  a  duck,  when  in  fact  it  is 
intermediate  between  the  eoose  and  duck. 

ns  Eating  Eggs.— Is  there  anything  1 
cando  to  cure  hens  of  eating  eggs  ? — G.  B. 
T.,  Old  Orchard,  Mo. 

M  ike  the  nests  so  the  hens  must  walk  in 
— such  as  a  soap  box,  open  at  one  end,  and 
raise  it  about  a  foot  off  the  floor.  This 
prevents  the  hens  from  getting  at  the  eggs 
to  eat  them. 

How  Man'  Ganders  and   Drakes. — How 

many  geese  with  one  gander  and  how  many 
ducks  with  one  drake  is  the  usual  pro- 
portion?— S.  S.,  Flattesville,  Colo. 

Two  geese  with  a  gander  and  six  ducks 
with  a  drake  is  the  ordinary  number. 

Wilson's  Hand  Mill.— Will  the  $5  hand  mill 
of  Wilson  Brothers,  Eastou,  Pa.,  do  all 


that  is  claimed  for  it  ?— Mrs.  B.  R.  W., 
Elliton,  Ky. 

It  will  do  all  that  is  claimed,  but  do  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  it  grinds  not  cuts — 
being  adopted  for  dry  bones,  broken,  and 
oyster  shells,  crockery,  etc. 

Weight  of  Wyandottes.— Give  the  Standard 
weight  of  Wyandottes  ?— C.  W.  C,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 

Cock,  834  pounds,  Cockerel,  1>4  pounds, 
hen,  63^  pounds,  pullet,  534  pounds. 

Brown  Lsghorns.—  Should  Brown  Leghorns 
have  yellow  legs  ?  2.  Are  pullets  hatched 
July  1st  too  young  for  breeding  purposes? 
— IS.  W  ,  Omaba,  Neb. 

1.  They  should  have  yellow  legs.  2.  They 
are  not  too  young. 

Fertile  Eggs —How  long  are  eggs  fertile 
after  the  male  is  removed,  and  how  long 
before  eggs  will  produce  chicks  by  the 
second  male  ?— T.  W.  R.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

About  ten  days  is  the  usual  time  allowed, 
but  much  depends  on  the  condition  of  the 
fowls  and  their  laying  stage.  We  have 
known  the  fifth  egg  to  produce  a  chick  like 
the  new  sire,  and  we  have  known  eggs  to 
hatch  that  were  layed  a  month  after  the 
male  was  removed. 

The  Best  Ail-Around  Breed.— I  want  to  know 
which  breed  is  the  best  all-round  one  for 
all  purposes. — S.  K.  G.,  Chambersburg, 
Md. 

That  is  what  we  have  been  aiming  to 
learn  for  forty  years.  There  is  no  such 
breed.  All  have  some  faults,  and  each 
excels  in  one  respect  different  from  the 
others.  One  might  as  well  ask  which  is 
the  best  horse  for  swift  running  and  draw- 
ing heavy  loads.  It  cannot  be  answered, 
as  there  is  no  such  horse. 

Rattling  In  The  Throat.— What  is  the  best 
and  quickest  cure  for  rattling  in  the  throat? 
Most  of  my  flock  have  it.  I  want  some- 
thing that  can  be  used  in  the  drinking  water_ 

It  is  not  easily  cured  even  when  the  birds 
are  handled.  A  tablespoon  full  of  boracic 
acid  in  a  quart  of  the  drinking  water  may 
be  of  assistance,  but  the  proper  remedy  is 
to  give  a  teaspoon  ful  of  raw  egg,  yolks  a 'id 
whites  beaten  together  until  mixed. 


Profit  in  Guineas. 

A  flock  of  guineas  are  about  the  most 
profitable  poultry  that  can  be  kept  if  they 
are  where  they  have  unlimited  range.  The 
common  or  pearl  guineas  are  just  as  good 
as  the  albino  or  white  variety,  but  when 
cooked  their  fiesh  is  not  so  white.  In  the 
morning  when  they  are  let  out  of  the  poul- 
try house  they  often  do  not  stop  longer 
than  to  pick  up  a  little  of  the  grain  given 
to  the  flock,  and  then  they  wauder  off  to  the 
fields  in  search  of  weed  seeds  and  bugs, 
which  they  like  better  than  anything  that 
can  be  given  them.  They  never  grow  tame, 
like  hens,  but  the  white  ones  are  much 
more  domestic  in  their  habits  than  the  col- 
ored ones  are. 

The  white  guinea  hens  lay  in  the  nests 
with  the  hens  during  the  whole  fore  part 
of  the  seasou,  but  when  they  get  ready  to 
sit,  they  steal  off  and  hide  their  nests  and 
hatch  their  eggs,  if  they  are  not  watched. 
Do  not  let  them  hatch  their  eggs,  as  they 
are  most  careless  mothers,  and  a  guinea 
hen  that  will  raise  two  chicks  out  of  twen- 
ty hatched  will  be  doing  pretty  well. 
Hatch  them  under  hens  and  let  the  hens 
raise  them,  and  they  develop  a  great  affec- 
tion for  their  foster  mother,  refusing  to  be 
weaned  duriug  the  whole  season,  but  fol- 
lowing her  faith  fully  whenever  she  is  out 
of  the  poultry  house.  When  first  hatched 
guineas  are  exceedingly  wild,  and  unless 
confined  in  a  place  where  they  cannot  get 
away,  tbey  will  wander  off  and  perish, 
leaving  the  nest  very  frequently,  and  with- 
in two  or  three  hours  after  they  are- 
hatched. 

Guinea  eggs  do  not  take  ivell  in  market 
because  of  their  small  size,  but  for  house 
use  they  are  as  good  as  any,  and  they  are 
produced  in  such  abundance  and  at  such 
little  cost  that  any  one  could  afford  to 
keep  a  flock  of  these  fowls  for  the  eggs  for 
their  use.  Besides  being  a  cheerful  bird, 
they  are  as  good  as  a  watchdog  to  tell  when 
there  are  strangers  around.  They  detect  a 
stranger  as  soon  as  be  comes  near,  and  set 
up  their  shrill  cries.  They  also  serve  to 
frighten  off  hawks,  as  they  are  sure  to 
raise  a  clamor  if  one  comes  in  sight, — 
Farmer's  Home. 


To  Keep  a  Hen  in  Good  Condition. 

To  keep  a  hen  in  good  conditiou  for  lay- 
ing, she  should  never  have  a  full  crop  dur- 
ing the  day.  It  is  not  wrong  to  give  a  light 


meal  of  mixed  food,  warm  in  the  morning, 
in  the  trough,  but  such  meal  should  be 
only  one-fourth  the  quantity  the  hens  re- 
quire. They  should  go  away  from  the 
trough  unsatisfied,  and  should  then  seek 
their  food,  deriving  it  grain  by  grain,  en- 
gaging in  healthy  exercise  in  order  to  ob- 
tain it,  and  in  such  circumstances  the  food 
will  be  passed  into  the  gizzard  slowly  and 
be  better  digested.  Gradually  the  hen  will 
accumulate  sufficient  food  to  provide  ior 
the  night,  going  on  the  roost  with  a  full 
crop,  where  she  can  leisurely  forward  it 
from  the  crop  to  the  gizzard.  Feeding  soft 
food  leads  to  many  errors  on  the  part  of 
the  beginner,  causing  him  to  overfeed  and 
pamper  his  hens,  and  by  it  they  will  reach 
a  condition  that  is  entirely  antagonistic  to 
laying.  It  is  much  better  to  feed  hard 
graius  only  than  to  feed  from  a  trough, 
unless  the  food  is  carefully  measured.  A 
quart  of  mixed  ground  grain,  moistened 
and  in  a  crumbly  condition,  should  be  suf- 
ficient for  forty  hens  as  a  "starter"  for  the 
morning,  two  quarts  of  whole  grain  should 
then  be  scattered  in  litter  for  them  to  seek 
and  secure  for  themselves.— Farmer's 
Guide. 


Buff  Leghorns. 

Mr.  George  S.  Barnes,  Battle  Creek 
Mich.,  writing  on  Buff  Cochins,  says  there 
is  no  fowl  of  all  the  new  ones  that  were 
admitted  to  the  Standard  at  Chicago  in  189'J 
that  is  attracting  so  much  attention  and 
deserving  of  notice  as  the  Buff  Leghorns. 
In  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a  rap- 
id improvement  in  them,  so  much  so,  that 
by  the  time  they  have  been  bred  half  as 
long  as  other  Leghorns,  they  will  be  as 
popular,  if  not  more  so. 

As  for  beauty,  they  will  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  are  admired  by  all  who  have 
seen  them — I  mean  all  who  have  seen  good 
ones.  Some  will  say  they  are  surely  beau- 
tiful, but  that  does  not"  make  them  val- 
uable and  profitable.  Of  course  not,  but 
they  have  the  size  that  other  Leghorns  have 
not  yet  reached.  Here  is  what  Franklin 
L.  Sewell  says  in  Farm  Poultry:  '  If  the 
breeders  of  other  colored  Leghorns  keep 
pace  with  the  Buff  fanciers,  they  must  do 
some  good  breeding  for  size,  full  breasts 
and  bodies.  Many  of  the  Buffs  shown  are 
nearly  up  to  Minorca  and  Spanish  weight, 
and  quite  equal  to  auy  of  the  Leghorns  in 
style.  The  Leghorn, "to  keep  up  as  a  pop- 
ular farmers'  fowl,  must  develop  a  fair 
size,  and  we  expect  to  see  them  much  im- 
proved in  this  within  the  next  few  years." 

As  for  eggs,  they  will  lay  just  as  many 
as  any  of  the  Leghorns,  no  exception,  but 
for  size  of  eggs  they  will  go  ahead  of  all. 
At  the  second  largest  show  on  the  Pacific 
coast  this  season,  a  breeder  won  $>50  for  the 
best  display  of  eggs,  and  they  were  from 
the  Buff  Leghorn,  competing  against  all 
Standard  breeds. 

As  for  breeding  true,  they  will  breed  as 
true  as  any  breed,  if  properly  handled,  and 
the  purchaser  using  good  judgment  in  the 
purchase  of  his  stock  and  eggs. 

The  Buff  Leghorn  is  heie  to  stay,  just  the 
same  as  the  bicycle,  and  after  once  in  a 
farmer  or  fancier's  yard,  will  always  be 
found  there. 


Be  Prepared  for  a  Change. 

Hundreds  of  small  flocks  are  kept  in  yards 
where  there  is  no  shade.  This  generally 
happens  in  the  suburbs  of  towns  and  cities. 
The  hens  are  exposed  to  the  heat  during 
the  day,  and  the  poultry  house  is  also  like 
an  oven  in  temperature,  and,  therefore,  the 
additional  warmth  of  the  hens'  bodies  is 
added  to  that  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
wood  during  the  day.  Corn  is  generally 
the  principal  food  which  is  overfed  to 
hens,  and  it  causes  some  of  them  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  heat  in  the  summer,  while  lice 
breed  rapidly  and  contribute  to  the  incon- 
venience of  the  fowls.  Stretch  a  piece  of 
muslin  across  the  yard  or  shade  of  any  kind 
will  answer,  and  it  will  aid  in  avoiding 
some  of  the  drawbacks.  Green  food  may 
be  provided  in  the  shape  of  finely  cut  grass, 
or  a  head  of  cabbage  is  very  good.  Use 
lean  meat  in  preference  to  grain,  and  it  will 
aid  the  health  of  the  flock  besides  keeping 
them  in  good  laying  condition.  We  state 
this  now  so  as  to  be  prepared  in  time  for 
summer. 
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Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  rind  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90.  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2.50 
They  weigh  hve  pounds. 

Please  note  that  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders(Jacobs),  Management 
of  YoungChieks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladies'  Magazine  In  the  world 
Is  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  ot  Philadelphia. 
Price  11.00  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  The 
Ladies''  Home  Journal  and  The  Poultry  Keeper 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  where- 
by each  subscriber  cau  bind  their  own  Poultkt 
Keeper  each  month  as  received.  They  hold 
two  years' numbers.  Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid 
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Double  Poultry  House. 

This  house  is  10  feet  wide  (8  feet  to  each 
side),  32  feet  lone;,  with  nest  boxes  on  the 
outside,  so  that  the  eggs  can  be  collected 
without  entering,  while  sitting  hens  may 
be  placed  in  the  nests  on  the  front.  The 
roosts  run  the  entire  lengeh  of  the  house. 
It  is  estimated  as  costing  about  $40,  and  is 
large  and  roomy,  serving  as  a  covered  yard 
in  winter.  The  front  should  face  the 
south,  so  that  the  sun  will  shine  in  the 
east  window  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
west  window  in  the  evening.  If  double 
yards  (changeable)  are  desired,  two  more 
yards  can  be  added  to  the  front.  The  house 
is  8  feet  high  in  the  centre,  aud  four  feet  at 
the  eaves.  Additional  windows  may  be 
placed  at  any  point  that  may  be  desired, 
and  especially  may  they  be  placed  at  the 
front  with  advantage. 

Too  Much  Feed  and  No  Eggs. 

We  have  hundreds  of  times  warned  read- 
ers not  to  feed  too  much .  When  the  hens 
do  not  lay  look  to  the  feed — cut  it  down — and 
do  not  act  on  the  theory  of  ''the  more  feed 
the  more  eggs."    Mr.  John  Hopkins,  New- 


castle, Me.,  gives  his  experience  with  his 
flock,  as  follows : 

"I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions  through 
the  columns  of  your  paper.  I  commenced 
la>t  fall  in  the  hen  business  on  a  small 
scale,  with  a  little  over  100  fowls,  and  95 
were  pullets.  The  first  one  layed  the  24th 
of  October,  the  next  the  0th  of  November, 
so  by  December  quite  a  number  got  to  lav- 
ing. They  are  about  equally  divided  in 
three  flocks.  My  best  layers  are  a  cross 
between  a  male  Wyandotte  and  Plymouth 
Rock  pullets,  which  gave  nie  coal-black 
pullets.  They  commenced  laying  October, 
December  andJanuary.  I  got  from  15  to 
20  eggs  a  day.  That  cold  snap  in  February 
they  began  to  slack.  Now  I  am  getting 
only  one  or  two  a  day.  No  time  this  win- 
ter have  I  gotten  over  nine  a  dav  from 
Plymouth  Rocks.  The  other  flock  is  a 
mixture  of  several  kinds.  I  am  now  get- 
ting from  this  last  flock  from  15  to  20  a 
day.  I  feed,  in  the  morning,  a  mash  of 
shorts,  fine  feed,  with  about  one-fourth  In- 
dian meal.  About  9  a.  m.  I  feed  a  quart  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  sometimes  a  little  corn. 
This  is  to  make  them  scratch.  At  night  I 
give  them  one  and  a  half  quarts  of  die 
mixed  feed,  fresh  water  three  times  a  week, 
and  cooked  meat  three  times  a  week.  Also 
some  apples  and  cabbage  three  times  a 
week,  and  plenty  of  gravel  all  of  the  time. 
I  find  of  late  that  the  shells  are.  very  thin 
and  tender.  Can  you  give  me  the  reason 
my  hen*  do  not  lay  better,  and  what  is  the 
remedy?  I  think  the  food  is  where  the 
trouble  is,  but  I  do  not  know  the  remedv 
for  it." 

A  sure  sign  that  the  hens  are  too  fat  is 
when  they  lay  eggs  having  thin  shells.  Mr. 
Hopkins  feeds.in  the  morning,  and  then  at 


nine  o'clock.  A  gill  of  seed  would  be 
enough  to  make  them  scratch.  The  rem- 
edy is  to  shut  off  all  food  for  two  weeks, 
making  the  hens  hunt  on  the  range  for 
what  they  can  get.  It  is  a  desperate  rem- 
edy, but  it  will  get  them  in  layingcondition 
again.  If  a  ben  has  a  chance  to  seek  her 
food  she  needs  no  help  from  her  owner. 


Cutting  off  the  Combs. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Merrill,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
who  believes  the  Game  to  be  ahead  of  all 
other  fowls,  gives  his  reasons  in  defense  of 
"dubbing"  the  males,  and  states  that 
what  are  supposed  to  be  cruel  practices 
are  often  of  advantage.  He  write3  as  fol- 
lows: 

"In  the  April  number  cf  the  Poultry' 
Keeper  Mrs.  John  Armstrong  denounces 
the  cruelty  practiced  on  fowls.  I  am  with 
Mr.  Jacobs  when  he  indorses  the  article 
until  it  comes  to  the  Poultry  Associations 
and  Game  breeders.  Now,  every  one 
knows  that  a  perfect  Creator  has  clone  a 
great  kindness  to  the  human  family  in  giv- 
ing to  them  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  We  should  bear  in 
mind  that  man  has  made  a  great  many  im- 
provements upon  nature.  For  instance,  a 
man  will  mutilate  a  nice  cockerel  that  will 


sell  for  25  cents  to  make  a  capon  that  sells 
for  a  dollar.  He  will  take  a  scrub  bullock 
or  heifer,  and  by  mutilation  increase  the 
quality  and  amount  of  beef  by  one-half; 
besides  he  renders  them  more  tractable  and 
easier  kept.  My  father  owned  thirty  head 
of  cattle  at  one  time,  which  he  put  in  a 
large  barn  with  stanchions  at  night.  Those 
cattle  were  made  by  an  all-wise  Creator 
with  wicked  horns,  and  one  old  Hereford 
cow  would  stand  in  the  door  and  gore 
every  cow  which  tried  to  enter.  When  she 
got  loose  at  night  we  always  found  some  of 
the  cattle  dead  or  disfigured.  My  father 
bought  a  meat  saw,  and  we  improved  upon 
nature  by  dehorning  the  whole  herd. 

I  breed  nothing  but  Games,  and  dub 
every  one  of  them  that  are  males  for  the 
following  reasons:  The  Games  are  the 
the  most  ancient  of  the  chicken  fam- 
ily. Their  combs  and  wattles  were  al- 
ways trimmed  to  save  them  from  being 
mutilated  while  fighting.  I  gave  a  fine 
Game  cock  to  a  friend  last  fall,  and  left  him 
in  the  same  condition  as  he  was  hatched, 
with  comb  and  wattles  like  a  Leghorn. 
The  first  day,  while  killing  a  Plymouth 
Rock  belonging  to  a  neighbor,  he  hud  the 
serrations  eaten  off  his  comb.  Later,  dur- 
ing cold  weather,  he  had  the  rest  frozen,  SO 
my  friend  brought  him  to  me  to  have  his 
wattles  trimmed  to  balance  him  up.  You 
have  heard  perhaps  of  the  Dutchman  who 
cut  off  a  small  piece  of  his  dog's  tail  each 
flay  so  it  would  not  hurt  him  so  much. 
Well,  all  of  this  sentiment  about  the  dub- 
bing of  Game  cocks  is  on  the  same  scale. 
A  good  "dead  Game"  cock  will  eat  his 
own  comb  after  being  dubbed,  and  never 
misses  a  meal  or  a  chance  for  a  fight.  T  hey 
are  the  most  hardy  and  handsome  of  the 
fowls  owned  by  man.   i^They  arc  good 


layers,  ranking  close  to  the  Leghorns,  and 
are  the  best  of  mothers.  They  are  easy  to 
raise  and  are  heavier  in  proportion  to  their 
appearance  than  any  other  breed.  Every 
one  to  their  notion,  but  I  will  have  nothing 
but  Pit  Games,  with  their  heads  trimmeJ 
smooth  as  bullets." 

While  we  are  averse  to  anything  that 
tends  to  cruelty,  (even  to  the  killing  of  a 
harmless  non-venomous  snake),  we  must 
admit  that  there  are  occasions  when  cru- 
elty may  be  prevented  by  a  temporary  in- 
fliction of  pain,  yet  we  would  hesitate  a 
long  time  before  applying  the  knife  to  any 
living  creature.  All  beasts  and  birds  have 
rights  which  should  be  respected. 

Worms  in  the  Gizzard. 

Mr.  J.  Kemper,  Cleveland,  Term.,  killed 
some  of  his  hens  and  found  worms  in  the 
gizzard.  He  describes  them  in  his  letter 
below  and  states  the  circumstances,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Hens  killed  for  home  consumption 
have  shown  a  swelling  on  the  gizzard — on 
the  opposite  side  from  where  the  food  en- 
ters. On  cutting  into  it  small  worms — pin 
worms,  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  in 
length,  and  in  diameter  about  half  the  size 
of  a  common  pin,  were  found  about  five  or 
six.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  opening 
from  the  inside  of  the  gizzard  to  the  swell- 
ing, or  bard  place  where  they  were  scented. 
State  the  cause,  and  also  if  the  flesh  of  such 
hens  is  wholesome  for  food.  They  are  fat 
aud  apparently  in  excellent  health." 

Worms  in  the  gizzard  is  a  very  common 
occurrence.  How  they  eel  there,  or  from 
what  source,  is  unknown.  There  are 
worms,  also,  which  exist  in  the  flesh. 
Fowls  that  are  very  fat,  and  out  of  condi- 
tion, are  more  subject  to  the  difficulty  than 
those  overfed.  The  remedy  is  ateaspoouful 
of  spirits  of  turpentine  in  a  pint  of  corn 
meal,  moistened,  and  fed  to  a  dozen  hens. 
A  teaspoonful  of  sulphur  should  also  be 
used.  The  remedy  is  not  a  sure  one,  how- 
ever.   

Changing  Males — Fertility  of  Eggs. 

How  long  a  time  should  elapse  before  the 
eggs  may  be  expected  to  produce  chicks 
from  the  male  last  introduced,  in  the  pen 
after  a  change  has  been  made  is  uncertain. 
We  have  removod  males  and  made  changes 
several  times,  in  order  to  determine  the 
matter,  but  the  exact  interval  of  time 
could  not  be  learned.  For  instance,  we  re- 
moved a  Plymouth  Rock  male  and  sub- 
stituted a  Houdan.  The  eggs  from  two 
hens,  laid  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  change, 
produced  half-bred  Houdan  chic  ks  (the 
hens  being  Leghorns),  and  two  eggs  from 
other  hens  were  not  true  until  the  sixth 
day.  The  other  bens  in  1  he  flock  were  not 
laying.  We  concluded  that  the  fifth  day 
was  correct,  but  the  Houdan  died,  and  the 
eggs  that  were  laid  two  weeks  after  his 
death  were  fertile.  The  experiment  dem- 
onstrated that  much  depended  on  the 
condition  of  the  hens  and  the  stage  of 
progress  of  the  embryo  eges.  It  has  been 
settled  beyond  controversy,  however,  that 
the  influence  of  the  male  extends  beyond 
one  egg,  and  that  under  certain  conditions 
as  many  as  eight  or  ten  may  be  fertilized  at 
a  single  union.  

If  any  person  finds  tills  paragraph  marked  lie 
will  please  understand  that  we  seuU  linn  the.  paper 
for  examination,  aud  trust  that  he  will  be  suffici- 
ently interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  of  the 
paper  for  a  year.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  or 
receive  more  than  one  copy,  It  means  we  want  you  to 
hand  them  »o  poultry  raisers.         -.'.*■.»■..  i  ~  ~ 
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In  plodding  along  the  journey  of  life,  lo 
these  many  years,  we  have  endeavored  to 
keep  our  eyes  open  and  our  wits  about  us, 
that  we  migut  learn  as  much  from  observa- 
tion as  from  experience.  We  were  not  in 
season  to  witness  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  but  we  have  beheld  (with 
considerable  astonishment)  the  sudden  rise, 
and  still  more  sudden  fall,  of  many  busi- 
ness empires,  so  to  speak,  and  have  at- 
tempted to  discover  the  cause  of  such  rap- 
id movements  both  ascending  and  descend- 
ing— particularly  the  latter.  If  the  rise  of 
the  business  was  unwarranted  or  fictitious, 
the  fall  was  of  course  a  natural  and  inevi- 
table consequence,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  this  is  the  true  solution  of 
the  matter.  We  have  personally  known 
several  poultry  enterprises  where  money, 
and  zeal,  and  enthusiasm  and  hard  labor 
were  lavishly  expended,  in  about  equal 
parts,  and  yet  t  he  undertaking  came  to 
nought.  We  recall  instances  whei-e  fairly 
respectable  small  fortunes — enough  to  suc- 
cessfully start  a  person  in  life — were  in- 
vested in  poultry  plants,  not  a  penny  of 
which  was  ever  seen  again,  and  the  estab- 
lishments were  disposed  of  by  piecemeal, 
as  best  they  could  be,  and  ultimately  aban- 
doned Nor  were  we  at  all  surprised  at  the 
result,  for  there  could  not  possibly  be  any 
other,  and  we  expected  nothing  else.  In 
the  first  place,  the  proprietors  possessed  no 
practical  knowledge  of  the  business,  and 
how  any  sane  person  expects  success  with- 
out, this  indispensable  requisite  surpasses 
our  coinpreheusiow.  In  tbe  second  place, 
the  expenditure  of  money  was  extravagant 
and  would  have  been  much  too  large  even 
for  a  veteran.  In  our  opinion  these  are 
the  two  most  frequenc  causes  of  disaster  in 
the  poultry  business,  and  they  do  immeas- 
urable harm  by  conveying  the  general  idea 
•that  these  discouraging  results  are  legit- 
imate, whereas,  the  truth  is,  as  abundantly 
proven  by  every  intelligent,  practical,  in- 
dustrious poultryman  in  the  land,  very  few 
branches  of  business  now-a-days  yield  bet- 
ter returns  for  the  same  amount  of  capital 
and  brains  invested  and  labor  performed. 

Expert  checker  players  tell  us  that  the 
first  requisite  to  a  successful  game  is  a  well 
defined  plan  of  action,  and  that  the  first  few 
moves  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  be- 
cause if  they  tend  in  a  different  direction 
from  that  intended,  and  especially  in  a 
wrong  one,  recovery  is  difficult  or  impos- 
sible, and  disaster  is  probable  or  certain  ; 
and  they  also  inform  us  that,  when  watch- 
ing the  playing  of  others,  they  frequently 
have  more  insight  into  the  game,  can  lay 
better  schemes,  see  better  moves,  and  more 
fully  appreciate  the  danger  and  see  the  ef- 
fect of  poor  ones,  than  when  carefully  play- 
ing the  game  themselves.  It  is  "notice- 
able, however,  that  the  most  skillful  and 
wisest  players  ,  when  watching  the  game 
of  others,  maintain  utter  silence,  and  never 
volunteer  any  advice  to  either  side.  This 
reticence  is  commendable,  and  any  sugges- 
gestions  would  be  out  of  place,  because  the 
game  is  not  theirs  arid  is  none  of  tbeir  bus- 
iness. 

We  have  often  thought  the  same  idea 
was  eminenrly  true  when  playing 

THE  GAME  OF  LIFE, 

in  which,  whether  willingly  or  unwilling- 
ly, we  are  all  engaged,  and  that  those 
of  us  most  experienced  in  the  game 
are  most  familiar  with  its  few  good 
moves,  and  its  many  unfortunate  ones, 
when  standing  outside  of  the  game,  so  to 
speak,  and  watching  the  moves  of  un- 
sophisticated participants,  can  frequently 
see  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  with- 
out a  very  prophetic  eye  can  usually  fore- 
tell who  will  come  out'ahead  and  who  will 
come  to  grief. 

No  less  is  this  so  in  poultry  culture,  with 
its  allurements  and  disappointments, 
which  allures  by  the  prospect  of  improving 
our  financial  condition,  and  disappoints  be- 
cause the  conditions  of  success  are  not 
complied  with.  An  individual  has  been 
considering  the  poultry  business  perhaps 
for  years,  while  occupied  with  other  em- 
ployment, and  comes  to  us  for  our  advice. 
We  instantly  discover  that  he  or  she  has 
been  reading  on  the  subject  indefinitelv, 
and  that  tbe  more  they  read  the  less  thev 
know,  and  also  that  they  have  been  think- 
ing and  planning  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent,  and,  perhaps  without  knowing  it, 
have  formed  very  strong  opinions  on  the 
subject.  Now,  the  attempt  to  change  a 
person's  opinion  is  too  heavy  a  job  to  be 
readily  undertaken  by  auybody  who  re- 
alizes the  thanklessness  of  the  ta'sk  and  the 
shortness  of  life,  and  we  therefore  decide 
to  let  tbem  do  most  of  the  talking,  as  no 
remarks  from  u's  seem  necessary,  even  if 
we  had  tbe  opportunity  to  occasionally 
slip  in  a  word  edgewise.  We  would  will- 
ingly risk  seventeen  cents  against  a  leather 
button  that  where  ten  such  ventures  are 
made  we  can  accurately  tell  at  the  outset 
how  nine  of  them  will  terminate. 

We  assume  that  the  number  of  persons 
who  keep  poultry  merely  for  pleasure  is 
comparatively  insignificant,  and  that  the 
great  majority,  or  nearly  all  of  those  who 


engage  in  the  poultry  business,  whatever 
phase  of  it  they  adopt,  and  whether  it  b» 
persons  of  small  incomes  who  add  this  to 
their  daily  employment,  or  advanced  poul- 
terers who  give  it  their  exclusive  attention, 
are  influenced  by  the  expectation  of  mak- 
ing it  more  or  less  profitable. 

vVhat  is  the  meaning  of  this  oft  used 
word  "profitable  ?"  Yielding  or  bringing 
profit.  True,  but  what  is  profit?  Excess 
of  value  received  over  cost.  Right  again, 
but  we  are  still  left  to  carefully  charge 
every  expense  and  outlay  to  the  debit  side 
of  an  account  before  we  can  correctly  as- 
certain the  cost  of  whatever  is  represented 
by  that  account. 

We  are  told  that  "the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom."  Granted.  But 
equally  correct  is  the  statement  that  the 
accurate  figuring  of  cost  is  the  beginning  of 
success  in  any  business  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  But  how  many  persons  can  or  will 
figure  cost  ?  There  sometimes  seems  to  be 
a  natural  aversion  to  honestly  ascertaining 
the  full  debit  side  of  any  pet  enterprise, 
lest  it  should  disclose  the  fact  that  it  will 
forever  exceed  the  credit  side;  but  instead 
of  being  reluctant  to  know  this,  the  sooner 
we  know  it  the  better.  The  proprietor  of 
some  stupendous  medical  humbug,  for  in- 
stance, who  is  smartenough  to  clear  §100,000 
per  annum  from  the  ignorance,  fears,  super- 
stition and  credulity  of  the  public,  expends 
§20,000  annually  on  a  poultry  farm  which 
returns  him  §2,000  per  annum,  and  which 
latter  amount  he  lulls  himself  into  the  be- 
lief is  so  much  net  income  from  his  invest- 
ment, wilfully  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  losing  §ls,000  a  year,  but  if  the 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment  which  he  gets 
out  of  his  poultry  farm  are  worth  §18,000  a 
year  to  him,  of  course  he  comes  out  just 
square. 

The  stupidity  of  some  persons  in  stub- 
bornly pursuing  a  losing  business  is  truly 
amazing,  and  must  be  classed  among  the 
unaccountable  mysteries  of  the  universe. 
Where  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  it  will 
increase  and  become  profitable,  it  is  of 
course  well  to  continue  it,  but  otherwise, 
the  sooner  it  is  relinquished  the  better. 
We  have  sometimes  thought  there  was  a 
fascination  about  the  bustle  of  business, 
and  even  an  unprofitable  business  that 
bluntea  the  senses  or  prevented  the  brain 
from  exercising  its  usual  functions,  and 
led  persons  to  believe  that  if  they  were 
only  busy  they  were  necessarily  making  mon- 
ey, while  an  outsider,  or  disinterested  spec- 
tator, would  see  at  a  glance  that  approaching 
calamity  was  as  certain  as  death  or  taxes. 
Among  many  cases  within  our  knowledge 
we  may  cite  that  of  a  widow  and  her  two 
energetic  boys,  all  three  of  whom  toil  like 
slaves  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  a 
day,  prosecuting  a  business,  the  gross  re- 
ceipts of  which  cannot  possibly  exceed  §2,- 
100  per  annum,  while  the  expenses,  or  ac- 
tual outgoes  alone,  fully  reach  that  amount 
or  a  little  more,  and  the  only  thing  that  has 
thus  far  prevented  a  total  collapse  has  been 
frequent  "windfalls"  of  larger  or  smaller 
amounts,  from  deceased  relatives  who  have 
remembered  them  in  their  wills.  But  as 
the  last  of  the  Mohegans  have  now  passed 
in  their  checks,  and  no  more  remain  to 
turn  up  their  toes,  these  windfalls  are  of 
course  over,  and  nobody  will  be  surprised 
when  the  business  suddenly  expires,  car- 
rying down  with  it  enough '  money,  had  it 
been  properly  used,  to  have  lasted  the  fam- 
ily during  life. 

The  heaviest  drawback  to  any  business 
we  know  of.  and  particularly  the  poultry 
business,  is  the  cost  of  labor.  Where  the 
labor  can  be  mostly  performed  by  the  pro- 
prietor but  little  money  is  paid  out  for 
this  item,  and  the  greater  portion  of  it  is 
retained  in  the  family  as  his  wages.  Where 
the  owner  has  thorough  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  and  can  give  personal 
attention  to  it,  he  can  then  profitably  hire 
cheap  help  to  act  under  his  supervision, 
but  without  such  practical  knowledge  on 
his  part,  or  without  his  presence,  and 
where  competent  help  is  a  necessity,  we  are 
very  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  employed 
at  a  profit ;  at  any  rate,  we  have  never 
known  of  au  instance  where  it  has  been 
done. 

To  sum  up  the  matter  as  a  reply  to  sev- 
eral inquirers,  for  whose  benefit  this  paper 
is  written,  experimental  knowledge  is  nec- 
essary, and  where  none  exists  it  must  be 
acquired,  wliich  of  course  can  only  be  done 
gradually.  Don't  go  too  rapidly,  nor  in- 
vest money  faster  than  the  business  will 
warrant.  Then  its  growth  will  be  legit- 
imate and  permanent,  and  you  will  have  no 
cause  to  regret  your  investment,  or  your 
labor  or  vour  choice  of  occupation. 

W.  H.  RUDD. 

Orrocco  Poultry  Farm, 
South  Nalick,  Mass. 


On  Keeping  Eggs. 
To  keep  eggs  we  know  of  no  more  simple 
and  efficient  way  than  tbe  one  we  have 
always  practiced,  says  the  Lancaster,  Ind., 
Farmer,  and  which  was  successfully  prac- 
ticed by  our  father  for  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years.  This  is  by  taking  none  but 
perfectly  fresh  aud  sound  eggs,  and  setting 
them  in  layers  on  the  top  or  small  end,  in  a 
box  or  basket  or  anything  that  will  hold 
eggs.  We  do  not  put  anything  between 
them,  nor  do  we  put  them'  up  "air-tight,-' 
but  we  always  keep  them  in  a  cellar.  Eggs 
that  we  have  put  away  in  this  positio», 
were,  after  being  kept  six  months,  as  good 
and  fresh  as  the  day  they  were  laid,  and  we 
have  never  found  one  that  was  spoiled  or 
stale  among  them,  when  thus  served.  We 
feel  confident  that  they  would  keep  good 
and  fresh  for  one  year.^j^-a  mwt 


A  Pair  of  Prize  Winners. 


A  PAIR  OF  PRIZE  WINNERS. 

We  illustrate  the  pair  of  prize  winners 
on  Bronze  Turkeys,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B1 
Johnston,  of  Boggstown,  Indiana,  proprie- 
tors of  the  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  tarm, 
the  well  known  Bronze  Turkey  breeders, 
whose  believing  that  some  of  their  friends 
who  would  like  to  see  wno  they  are  dealina 
with.  When  you  meet  Mr  Johnston  you 
will  see  a  sedate  "old"  gentleman  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year.  Mr.  Johnston  has  been 
breeding  fancy  poultry  about  fifteen  years, 
commencing  when  a  boy,  and  has  made  a 
speciality  of  Bronze  Turkeys  for  a  number 
of  years.  Needing  help,  he  took  to  himself 
a  handsome  little  wife,  and  she  lias  taken 
up  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  so  that 
now  they  breed  Bronze  Turkeys,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Leghorns  and  Pekin 
Ducks.  They  have  one  of  the  largest  tur- 
key farms  in  the  United  States,  and  with 
their  matchless  stock,  straight  forwardness 
and  honest  dealings  to  all,  they  intend  'o 
make  their  farm  the  most  noted  of  the  kind 
in  America.  Mr.  Johnston  has  carried  off 
the  honors  at  the  great  Indiana  Silver  Club 
Show.  All  their  prize  winners  are  in  their 
yards.  This  year  they  keep  the  best  to  be 
had,  and  are  not  satisfied  with  anything 
less. 


Green  Bones  and  Profit. 

The  profit  is  always  sure  when  every 
detail  is  correct.  Cheap  food  must  not  be 
estimated  by  the  price  paid  for  it  in  the 
market.  The  cheapest  food  for  the  poul- 
tryman  or  farmer  is  that  which  gives  him 
the  largest  number  of  eggs.  It  matters 
not  what  the  food  costs,  so  long  as  the  eggs 
correspond.  It  is  the  product  by  which  we 
should  measure  and  estimate. 

Green  bones  are  not  -used  as  extensively 
as  they  should  be,  because  grain  can  be 
obtained  with  less  difficulty  and  at  a  low 
cost,  but  as  egg-producing  material,  the 
bone  is  far  superior  to  grain;  nor  does  the 
bone  really  cost  more  than  grain  in  some 
sections.  The  cutting  of  the  bone  into 
available  sizes  is  now  rendered  an  easy 
matter,  as  the  bone-cutter  is  within  the 
reach  of  all.  Bones  fresh  from  the  butcher 
have  more  or  less  meat  adhering,  and  the 
more  of  such  meat  the  better,  as  it  will 
cost  no  more  per  pound  than  the  bone, 
while  the  combination  of  both  meat  and 
bone  is  almost  a  perfect  food  from  which  to 
produce  eggs. 

If  the  farmer  can  get  two  extra  eggs  per 
week  from  each  hen  in  winter,  he  will 
make  a  large  profit.  We  may  add  that  if 
the  product  of  each  hen  can  be  increased 
one  egg  per  week  only  in  winter,  that  one 
egg  will  pay  for  all  the  food  she  can  pos- 
sibly consume,  aud  it  therefore  pays  to 
feed  the  substances  that  will  induce  the 
hens  to  lay.  If  the  hens  are  consuming 
food  and  yet  are  producing  no  eggs,  they 
will  cause  a  loss  to  their  owner ;  and  this 
happens  every  winter  on  a  large  number  of 
farms.  The  hens  receive  plenty  of  food, 
but  not  of  the  proper  kind. 

A  pound  of  cut  green  bone  is  sufficient 
for  sixteen  heus  one  day,  which  meaus  that 
one  cent  will  pay  for  the  bone  for  that 
number  of  fowls.  If  one  quart  of  grain 
be  fed  at  night  to  sixteen  hens,  and  one 
pound  of  bone  in  the  morning,  it  should  be 
ample  for  each  day  in  winter.  In  summer 
only  the  bone  need  be  given.  Such  a  diet 
provides  fat,  starch,  nitrogen,  phosphates, 
lime  and  all  the  substances  required  to  en- 
able the  hens  to  lay  eggs  As  an  egg  i 
worth  about  three  cents  in  winter,  it  is 
plain  that  it  is  cheaper  to  feed  bone  tban 
grain,  as  the  greater  number  of  eggs  not 


only  reduces  the  total  cost,  but  increases^ 
the  profit  as  well. 

The  bone-cutter  is  as  necessary  to  the 
poultryman  as  his  feed-mill.  It  enables 
him  to  use  an  excellent  and  cheap  food,  and 
gives  him  a  profit  where  he  might  other- 
wise be  compelled  to  suffer  a  loss.  It  is 
claimed  that  a  bone-cutter  pays  for  itseli 
in  eggs,  aud  really  costs  nothing.  Bones 
are  now  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  food* 
for  poultry,  and  no  ration  should  hav& 
them  omitted.  They  are  food,  grit  and 
lime,  all  combined  in  one,  and  the  hens 
will  leave  all  other  foods  to  receive  the  cut 
bone.  If  cut  fine,  even  chicks  and  duck- 
lings will  relish  such  excellent  food,  while 
turkeys  grow  rapidly  on  it.  To  meet  with 
success  requires  the  use  of  the  best  mate 
rials,  and  green  hone  beats  all  other  sub- 
stances as  food  for  poultry. 

Give  the  Hen  a  Chance. 

The  hen  on  the  farm  is  something  with 
which  all  are  familiar  who  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  farming,  and  she  seems  to 
be  a  necessary  adjunct  thereto.  Indeed,  a 
farm  without  a  hen  would  be  a  curiosity. 
It  certainly  denotes  that  the  hens  are  con- 
sidered a  source  of  revenue  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  sup- 
ply the  eggs  for  family  consumption.  It  is 
true,  also,  that  while  no  farm  can  easily  be 
found  that  does  not  contain  poultry,  yet 
the  poultry  on  the  farm  receives  less  rec- 
ognition than  any  other  class  of  stock.. 
Farmers  seem  to  set  them  apart  as  suit- 
able for  the  care  of  the  female  members  of 
the  family,  aud  consider  the  profit  from, 
poultry  to  be  too  insignificant  for  their 
notice,  yet  they  seldom  venture  to  learn,  by 
keeping  an  account,  how  much  the  hens 
pay  in  a  year. 

Hundreds  of  farmers  grow  crops  of 
wheat  on  a  margin  of  but  two  or  three  dol- 
lars profit  per  acre,  aud  engage  in  very  la- 
borious work  to  make  that  small  profit ; . 
yet  the  same  labor,  care  and  amount  of 
capital  given  a  flock  of  hens  on  an  acre  of 
land  that  is  often  given  a  crop  of  teu  acres 
of  wheat  would  show  largely  in  favor  of 
the  hens.  The  farmer  has  never  engaged 
in  the  keeping  of  poultry  as  a  business  and 
really  does  not  know  what  can  be  done  in 
that  respect.  There  is  no  more  reason  for 
turning  the  hens  over  to  the  female  mem- 
bers of  the  family  than  for  the  farmer  to 
abandon  any  other  department,  and  in  so 
doing  he  makes  a  mistake,  as  he  should 
seek  the  best  channels  for  securing  the 
most  profit.  Laud  that  is  unprofitable  for 
cultivation  can  be  used  for  poultry,  and  the 
markets  are  always  ready  to  receive  all 
that  can  be  produced.  Considering  the 
small  proportion  of  labor  required  from 
spring  to  fall,  and  the  self-sustaining  pow 
ers  of  the  fowls  in  seeking  their  food,  it  is 
no  mistake  to  assert  that  nothing  on  the 
farm  is  produced  at  so  low  a  cost  as  eggs, . 
and  nothing  briugs  so  high  a  price  in  pro- 
portion to  value  of  labor  bestowed  and  cost 
Of  food. 

Forcing  the  Chicks. 

A  reader  at  Ottawa  sends  a  statement  of 
his  management  of  a  biood  of  chicks,  to 
wliich  we  call  attention,  as  his  method  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  others.  He 
says  : 

I  had  a  flock  of  thirteen  young  Leghorn 
cbiclis  that  seemed  to  be  very  healthy  at 
first,  but  one  died  suddenly,  without"  ap- 
parent cause,  when  eight  or  nine  days  old. 
A  few  days  ago  one  took  leg  weakness,  and 
I  gave  it  its  final  sleep  this  morning,  but 
find  that  five  more  are  taking  the  same  dis-  - 
ease.  I  am  raising  them  by  hand,  covering 
them  up  in  a  basket  and  keeping  them  in 
the  house  at  night.  They  seem  to  be  plen- 
ty warm  enough,  and  not  overheated  un- 
less they  got  too  warm  one  or  two  morn- 
ings when  it  was  too  cold  to  put  them  out 
in  their  pen.  1  feed  old  dry  bread,  soakted 
in  water  or  milk,  corn  bread  baked  well, 
and  a  little  boiled  meat,  chopped  with 
green  stuff.  They  are  fifteen  days  old  to-  - 
day.  I  have  put  a  little  ginger  in  the  feed. 
They  seem  to  be  in  prime  condition  other- 
wise, and  have  doubled  in  weight  each 
week.  They  are  feathering  out  so  very 
fast,their  little  wings  nearly  covering  the 
entire  body.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  manage 
my  other  flock  just  coming  off." 

The  above  is  one  of  the  instances  where 
too  much  kindness  has  been  given.  The 
chicks  have  been  kept  dry  and  warm,  and 
forced  rapidly  by  frequent  feeding,  thus 
being  weakened,  and  only  the  stronger 
survive.  The  remedy  is  to  feed  but  three 
times  a  day.  and  make  them  work  and 
scratch  for  seeds.  A  young  chick,  like  a  . 
hen,  should  be  made  to  hustle. 
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Mating  Black  Breasted  Red  Games. 

The  exhibition  Black  Breasted  Red  Game 
is  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  the 
poultry  tribe,  and  those  who  have  once 
bred  tliis  variety  with  any  degree  of  sue 
cess  never  substitute  another  breed.  The 
elegant  plumage  and  lordly  bearing  of  the 
male  mark  him  as  a  king  among  fowls; 
while  the  trim,  neat  figure  of  the  pullet  is 
admired  by  all. 

A  long  experience  in  breeding  this  va- 
riety of  sanies  has  convinced  the  writer 
that  they  will  hold  their  own  as  layers  with 
any  breed  except  the  non  sitters.  A  pen  of 
eleven  hens  began  lading  last  February,  and 
until  July  1st  I  never  got  fewer  than  seven 
eggs  per  day  from  them,  and  some  days  the 
total  was  ten;  this,  too,  despite  the  fact 
that  from  May  1st  on  there  were  always 
two  or  three  wanting  to  sit.  The  hot  July 
weather  cut  down  the  egg  yield,  but  in 
August  they  started  again  'and  laid  until 
September,  when  moulting  began.  At 
present  1  have  a  pullet,  hatched  April  30th, 
that  has  been  laying  for  three  weeks. 

The  modern  exhibition  Game  male  weighs 
from  four  ami  a  half  to  eight  pounds  when 
matured  When  it  comes  to  eating,  there 
is  no  better  meat  and  there  is  less  waste  in 
dressing  than  in  the  looser  feathered 
breeds.  In  September  two  cockerels 
weighed  when  dressed  four  pounds  each. 

The  problem  of  mating  has  greatly  per- 
plexed the  fanciers,  and  many  disappoint- 
ments have  resulted  from  mating  high 
scoring  birds  Of  course  the  matter  of 
shape  and  station  can  be  regulated  in  a 
measure  by  judicious  mating,  but  the  diffi- 
culty has  been  to  get  the  color.  One  may 
have  a  lot  of  grand  looking  cockerels,  but 
he  will  find  on  inspection  that  they  lack 
enough  red  on  wing — the  "rose"  being  too 
small — and  the  oirds  lire  cut  from  one  to 
two  points  for  that  alone.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  may  have  pullets  with  "  brick y  " 
wings,  and  has  to  stand  a  similar  cut  on 
them.  Now,  if  one  wants  to  raise 
brilliantly  colored  cockerels,  he  should 
mate  a  male  with  plenty  of  red  on  the  wing 
to  the  "  bricky  "  pullets.  From  this  mat- 
ing he  will  get  cockerels  perfect  in  wing 
color,  but  the  pullets  will  be  more  bricky 
than  their  mothers.  To  these  pullets, 
however,  mate  a  cockerel  lacking  enough 
color  on  the  wing  and  you  will  get  good 
results.  To  raise  bigb-seoringpulleis,  use 
a  cockerel  shy  a  point  on  the  wing,  mating 
him  to  pullets  that  lack  the  bricky  color. 
These  rules  may  not  meet  the  views  of  the 
breeders,  but  I  have  followed  them  with 
very  good  results. 

If  you  breed  high-stationed  birds  you 
must  breed  also  for  heavy  bone.  The 
longer  the  legs  the  heavier  must  be  the 
bone.  By  paying  attention  to  this  maxim 
I  did  not  lose  a  bird  from  leg  weakness  this 
year,  and,  in  fact,  out  of  seventy  hatched 
only  three  died,  and  they  within  two  weeks 
atter  hatching. 

Other  things  beiug  equal,  a  cock  mated 
to  hens  will  produce  stronger  and  better 
chicks  than  a  cockerel.  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  mate  a  cock  to  pullets  or  a  cockerel 
to  hens  ;  but  avoid  mating  cockerels  to  pul- 
lets unless  both  are  very  strong  and  fully 
matured. 

Avoid  in-breeding.  You  imperil  consti- 
tution and  reduce  the  size  of  the  bone. 
After  one  outcross  it  is  all  right  to  breed 
back,  but  1  have  known  poor  results  from 
mating  cocks  to  pullets  of  their  own  get, 
and  cockerels  to  their  mothers  and  sisters. 
Many  breeders  will  take  issue  with  this 
theory,  but  nothing  would  induce  me  to 
in  breed. —  W.  E.  Hamilton,  in  Western 
Poult*  y  Joui  nal. 


Poultry  vs.  Cows. 

An  interesting  discussion  has  been  going 
on  regarding  the  relative  profit  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  given  number  of  chickens 
and  a  given  number  of  cows.  While  one 
fancier  declares  that  fifteen  hens  are  more 
valuable  than  the  average  cow,  a  stout 
vaccine  partisan  swears  by  the  beard  of 
the  prophet  that  he  can  make  more  money 
from  one  cow  than  any  man  cau  from  one 
hundred  hens.  The  result  of  experiments 
made  under  varying  conditions  are  now 
useful. 

One  farmer  made  a  test  with  fifty  chick- 
ens and  one  cow,  and  gives  a  result  as  fol- 
lows: Value  of  milk  sold  from  one  cow, 
^144.10;  income  from  fifty  hens,  mostly 
for  eggs  sold,  $150.81.  The  cost  of  keeping 
the  cow  was  given  at  $52,  while  the  main- 
tenance of  the  heus  cost  ?50,  and  it  was  es- 
timated that  the  value  of  the  manure  was 
equal  for  both.  The  former  was  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  hens  in  the  matter  of  lessened 
labor,  of  care  and  attention,  the  cow  re- 
quiring more  time  and  far  less  agreeable- 
labor.  Numerous  other  experiments 
reported,  if  summarized,  woulJ  probably 
result  in  favor  of  the  hen,  if  taken  in  the 
ratio  of  50  to  1. 

The  chief  value  of  the  controversy  has 
been  to  show  that  no  dairy  farmer  should 
be  without  a  fair  ratio  of  poultry  and  no 
poultry  raiser  should  fail  in  maintaining  a 
proper  number  of  cows.  For  small,  irri- 
gated farms  intensely  cultivated,  nothing 
is  better  able  to  contribute  to  the  family 
needs  than  cows  and  poultry.  As  many  of 
each  only  should  be  kept,  however,  as  may 
receive  the  best  of  care  and  attention,  and 
pains  should  be  taken  to  have  only  those  of 
best  blood  and  lineage. 

Right  here  is  where  the  small,  well- 
watered  and  well-tilled  land  holding  be- 
comes so  potent  a  factor  in  the  upbuilding 
of  a  higher  and  better  civilization  and  cit- 
izenship.  Everything  on  such  a  farm  must 


be  of  the  best,  and  the.  man  who  tills  his 
few  home  acres  as  a  chemist  uses  his  lab- 
oratory to  achieve  the  best  results  which 
skill  and  science  can  evoke,  must  neces- 
sarily climb  to  loftiest  heights,  and  take  his 
family  with  him,  than  he  who  plods  in  the 
fruitless  endeaver  to  cover  a  large  area, 
without  any  approach  to  scientific  skill, 
either  in  cultivation  or  management. — 
Colman's  Bural  World. 


Signs  of  Health  and  Disease  in  Poul- 
try. 

When  fowls  are  judiciously  fed,  made  to 
take  exercise,  and  their  quarters  kept  clean 
and  free  from  lice,  there  is  comparatively 
no  trouble  with  sickness,  except  in  cases  of 
contagion. 

Poultry  raisers  should  learn  the  causes 
of  diseases,  how  to  prevent  them,  and  there 
will  be  no  need  of  medicines  in  tiie  poultry 
yard. 

When  the  combs  and  wattles  of  the  fowls 
are  of  a  bright  red  color  it  indicates  a  con 
dition  of  health. 

When  the  fowls  are  busy  scratching,  the 
hens  laying  and  singing,  and  the  cocks 
crowing,  are  signs  of  health. 

When  you  can  enter  the  hennery  aftet 
dark  and  hear  no  wheezing,  it  proves  there 
arc  not  any  roupy  fowls  in  the  flock. 

When  the  manure  is  hard  and  a  portion 
of  it  is  white,  i;  indicates  a  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  digestive  organs. 

When  the  edges  of  the  comb  and  wattles 
are  of  a  purplish  red  and  the  movements 
sluggish,  there  is  something  wrong. 

When  fowls  lie  around,  indifferent  to 
their  surroundings,  they  are  too  fat,  and 
death  from  apoplexy,  indigestion  or  liver 
complaint  will  result  unless  the  trouble  is 
corrected. 

When  the  fowls  are  restless  and  con- 
stantly picking  in  their  feathers,  they  are 
infested  with  vermin. 

When  young  poultry,  especially  duck- 
lings, appear  to  have  a  sore  throat  and 
swallowing  is  difficult,  it  is  the  symptom 
of  the  large  grey  lice  on  the  neck. 

If  a  fowl  has  a  bilious  look,  with  alter- 
nate attacks  of  dysentery  and  costiveuess, 
it  is  suffering  with  liver  complaint.  A 
lack  of  grit,  overfeeding  and  idleness  will 
cause  this  trouble. 

A  hospital  should  be  a  part  of  every 
poultry  yard.  As  soon  as  a  fowl  gets  sick, 
remove  it  to  the  hospital  and  commence 
doctoriug  it  at  once.  The  trouble 
with  tar  too  many  is  that  they  wait  until 
tin'  disease  is  in  its  advanced  stages  before 
they  commence  giving  medicine.  A  very 
sick  fowl  is  difficult  to  cure,  and  when 
cured  it  is  seldom  of  value  afterward. — 
Wiconsin  Ayriculurint. 


Summer  Points. 

Those  who  give  their  fowls  careful  at 
tention  have  perhaps  learneda  few  points 
during  the  very  warm  days,  and  first  of  all 
is,  that  poultrv  houses  that  have  been  ap- 
parently free  from  lice  are  now  overrun 
with  the  pests.  The  higher  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  the  greater  the  con- 
dition for  the  propagation  of  lice,  and  they 
seem  to  multiply  with  astonishing  rapid- 
ity, but  a  single  day  during  the  heated 
term  being  sufficient  to  show  their  presence 
in  great  numbers. 

The  importance  of  having  shade  in  the 
poultry  yards  has  no  doubt  been  noticed, 
especially  for  the  large  breeds,  and  cool 
water  is  almost  a  necessity,  as  hens  that 
have  been  well  fed,  and  which  are  in  a 
rather  fat  condition,  are  easily  overcome  by 
excessive  heat  in  sunnier,  and  die  with  ap- 
oplexy. But  little  food  should  be  given 
the  hens  when  the  days  are  excessively 
warm,  and  green  food  alone  is  better  than 
grain. 

It  is  in  shipping  the  hens  to  market  that 
the  greatest  loss  occurs.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  but  few  persons  would  be  so 
unwise  as  to  send  live  fowls  to  market  dur- 
ing the  warm  days,  but  a  visit  to  the  com- 
mission houses  will  show  that  hundreds  of 
coops  arrive.  e>en  with  the  heat  well 
near  100  degrees,  and  that,  too,  with  the 
fowls  crowded,  as  well  as  but  imperfectly 
supplied  with  water.  Hie  consequence  is 
that  there  is  sometimes  a  loss  of  nearly 
one-third  from  death,  with  also  a  loss  of 
weight  of  those  that  survive. 

The  poultry  house  should  have  the  door 
and  windows  open  at  night,  and  ventilation 
induced  as  much  as  possible.  If  it  cau  be 
done  with  safety  from  loss,  the  most  suit- 
able place  to  allow  the  hens  on  very  warm 
nights  is  an  open  shed,  aud  even  a  roost  in 
the  open  air  will  answer,  if  there  is  no  li- 
ability of  sudden  storms  in  the  night. 
Comfort  in  summer  is  as  important  to  egg 
production  as  comfort  in  winter,  and  to 
provide  comfort  the  hen  must  be  inspected 
for  lice  daily,  and  the  fowls  must  not  be 
crowded. 

Cooked  Food. 

There  is  a  great  waste  of  time  and  laborin 
cooking  food  for  poultry,  especially  when 
the  hens  prefer  the  food  raw.  During  the 
winter,  by  way  of  variety,  cooked  food  will 
be  of  advantage,  but  in"  summer  there  is 
more  grass,  seeds  and  insects  than  the  hens 
can  consume.  The  warm  weather  decreases 
the  expenses  by  lessening  the  food  given  at 
the  barn,  aud  to  cook  any  portion  may  re- 
sult in  waste.  Young  chicks,  however, 
may  be  given  a  daily  meal  of  bread,  but  if 
they  are  large  enough  to  run  in  and  out  of 
the'eoops,  they,  too,  will  find  a  large  share 
of  their  daily  supply. 


He  made  It  Pay. 

H.  V.   HUDSON,  PLYMOUTH,  MICH. 

I  am  st ill  in  the  poultry  business,  and 
have  no  intention  of  going  out.  I  have 
two  hundred  and  twenty-live  laying  hens, 
and  1  get  from  one  hundred  ana  thirty-five 
to  one  hundred  and  forty  eggs  a"  day. 
I  have  only  ona-fourth  of  an  acre  of 
ground.  I  started  with  one  hen,  eight, 
years  ago,  aud  have  had  as  high  as  375 
layers  t  wo  different  years.  The  first  year, 
with  375,  I  gathered  $435  worth  of 
eggs  in  seven  months,  from  the  first  of 
March  to  the  first  of  October,  it  cost  me 
at  that  time,  for  food,  $135.  1  gave 
them,  nowevcr,  plenty  id'  cut  -rus-,  cut 
fine  in  a  cutting  box,  all  I  could  put  on  a 
wheelbarrow,  every  day  all  the  summer. 
I  feed  all  this  grass  cut  fine  that  my  liens 
will  eat,  and  i'  is  astonishing  how  much 
they  will  eat  of  it.  My  hens  of  course  are 
kept  closely  confined,  but  I  manage  to 
keep  them  busy— keep  them  at  work."  No 
use  for  the  poultryman  to  keep  his  hens 
idle,  for  he  will  not  succeed  in  winter  or 
summer. 

My  yards  are  8  feet  by  30  feet,  kept  well 
pulverized  with  spade  and  chicken  feet. 
In  dry  weather  I  scatter  on  the  yard  line 
wheat,  the  liner  the  better,  and  partially 
covn  it  with  the  dry  dirt.  In  wet  weather 
I  keep  them  busy  inside,  in  fine  litter. 
My  rooms  are  8  feet  by  8  feet,  and  4  feet  by 
8  feet  of  this  is  separate,  divided  by  wine 
boards,  18  inches  high.  'J  he  tine  litter  is 
kept  entirely  in  the  last  named  space.  I 
keep  this  space  filled  from  4  to  (i  inches 
dep  with  fine  straw.  Now,  remember, 
Mr.  Editor,  no  lazy  hens  around  me,  sum- 
mer or  winter. 

Something  went  wrong  witli  this  man- 
agement, especially  in  winter,  as  I  overfed 
a  pen  or  two,  aud  they  got  too  fat.  With 
such  I  take  them  right  out  even  if  it  is  in 
January,  and  put  them  on  a  manure  pile. 
Horse  manure  is  the  best  by  all  means. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  building  scatter 
fine  wheat,  ke;p  off  all  the  snow  in  son  e 
way,  and  let  your  hens  dig  for  sweet  life. 
Generally  in  seven  to  nine  days  you  will 
have  your  hens  singing,  which  means  no 
more,  no  less,  than  a  suppressed  cackle; 
then  look  out  for  eggs  very  shortly.  For 
this  kind  of  treatment  the  larger  breeds  are 
the  best. 

I  can  generally  manage  my  Spanish  va- 
riety best  in  their  little  rooms,  but  not 
unless  1  keep  them  at  work.  Remember, 
more  gentle  reader,  no  lazy  hen i  can  em- 
phasize this  too  much.  I  put  no  more 
than  25  in  a  stall,  generally  18  to  22,  accord- 
ing to  size  of  birds.  I  have  not  much 
trouble  with  lice ;  can  drive  all  lice  kind 
out  of  existence  in  short  order,  wii.h  plenty 
of  air-slaked  lime  thrown  in  the  scratching 
litters  ;  no  lice  can  generate  to  any  extent 
in  lime  dust :  they  cannot  stand  the  pres- 
sure. All  lice  first  are  "invisible  par- 
asites,'' I  think,  for  that  is  my  experience, 
and  lime  dust  is  a  check  on  propagation  of 
lice.  Let  me  add  a  little  more  on  lime 
dust.  It  is  a  great  check  on  roup.  I  will 
give  you  no  more  this  time,  but  in  my  next 
will  talk  a  little  on  feather  pulling,  hens 
eating  eggs,  etc.  In  conclusion,  I  want  the 
reader  to  understand  that  the  poultry 
business  cannot  be  learned  in  one  day  ;  but 
do  not  be  discouraged — there  is  an  absolute 
certainty  in  it  if  you  learn  to  get  it  out. 


"  Success." 

J.  R.MEREDITH,  NORTH   AURORA,  ILL. 

I  wish  to  say  a  little  to  the  public  about 
what  success  is,  and  what  the  different 
classes  call  success.  The  first  class  I  wish 
to  speak  of  is  the  upper  class.  They  call 
their  business  a  success  when  they  can  buy 
up  the  government  bonds,  like  the  last  is"- 
stie  of  bonds  by  the  government,  and  se- 
cure the  option  on  the  next  issue  of  gov- 
ernment bonds.  This  to  the  Wall  street 
class  is  success.  Second  class  as  we  take 
the  "  Senator."  He  calls  his  '  business," 
when  by  his  earnest  efforts  a  bill  which  he 
has  passed  before  the  Senate.  Congress- 
men^ business  is  the  same,  aud  is  called 
successful  when  Congress  endorses  their 
ideas.  The  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tions call  their  business  a  success  when  they 
can  secure  twelve  per  cent,  interest  for  the 
lender  of  the  money  they  use.  Third  class, 
we  will  call  the  Bankers  of  our  country  ; 
when  they  can  get  bonds  for  money  'at 
three  per  cent,  lend  the  money  at  seven  ptr 
cent.,  say, per  annum,  clearing  four  per 
cent.,  they  call  their  banking  a  "  success," 
providing  there  are  no  slippery  members 
in  connection  with  the  same  who  wishes  to 
be  a  Rothchild. 

Now  we  will  see  what  the  farmers  call 
partial  success.  When  crops  are  large  and 
harvested  in  good  shape,  a  good  price  for 
all  they  have  to  sell,  plenty  for  next  year's 
seeding  and  living,  and  no  repairs  to  be 
made  on  buildings,  it  is  success.  If  it 
were  not  for  taxes  this  would  be  partial 
success  for  the  farmer.  Now  for  the  poul- 
trymen  of  the  country.  Should  the  mat- 
ing of  birds  bring  to  .us  the  ideal  bird  we 
wished  to  secure  by  the  mating,  then  our 
work  in  this  line  is"  successful.  Y>  e  ought 
to  see  if  we  cannot  mate  birds  to  get  birds 
that  will  score  up  to  the  100  point.  If  our 
yards  are  all  right,  and  we  receive  from  the 
sale  of  the  same  tiiat  for  which  we  sought, 
is  not  our  work  successful  ?  With  what  I 
have  seen  and  read  in  the  poultry  papers, 
and  my  experience  for  the  past  two  years, 
when  our  birds  will  yield  to  us,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  eggs,  what  we  have  sought 
after,  our  business  is  a  success.  Now  we 
come  to  the  editor.   When  he  secures  100,- 


000  subscribers  for  his  issues,  all  paid  up,  we 
think  be  will  say  success  is  his.   Surely,  if 

1  am  the  judge,  the  Poultry  Keeper  has 
been  vci  \  successful  in  instructing  the 
poultrymen  who  have  been  his  helpers 
with  subscription  and  advertisements  in  its 
columns. 


Some  Delusions, 
s.  s.  eldridge,  kknwodd,  n.  y. 

I  am  a  beginner  i:i  the  poultry  business, 
and  having  had  sonic  experience  with 
breeders,  would  like  to  air  my  feelings  a 
little.  I  invested  eleven  dollars  with  ;i 
large  poultry  raiser  this  spring  for  fancy 
Bggg  (,.,„„  three  breeds  of  fowls.  The  egg's 
from  two  breeds  all  proved  infertile,  and 
the  third  breed  all  died  in  the  shell  but 
three.  Three  chicks  for  eleven  dollars  is 
not  very  good,  is  it '!  Store  eggs  placed  in 
the  incubator  at  the  same  time  batched 
sixty  per  cent,  of  healthy  chicks,  so  that 
the  fault  was  not  mine.  I  think  breeders, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  give  their  fowls  enough 
loom  I  recently  pumped  a  bicycle 
through  twenty  miles  of  sand  to  see  some 
Indian  Games."  The  owner  wanted  fifty 
cents  a  piece  for  eggs  from  these 
fowls,  which  he  claimed  were  the  first  in 
the  country.  When  I  arrived  at  his  place 
I  found  the  birds  cooped  up,  a  dozen  in  a- 
small  yard.  10x15  feci,  aud  they  were  a 
sorry  looking  lot.  Their  feather's  were  all 
frayed  out  and  covered  with  tilth,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  they  were 
thorough-breds,  half-breeds  or  scrubs.  I 
went  home  disgusted,  without  investing. 
I  have  two  catalogues  from  two  breeders 
in  the  same  town,  and  I  find  one  cut  used 
by  both  breeders.  The  cuts  are  identically 
the  same,  except  one  has  printed  in  one 
corner  (owned  by  Mr.  Blank,  of  Blank- 
ville,  111).  This  man.  I  presume,  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  cut  was  taken 
from  life,  from  a  pair  of  Andalusians 
owned  by  him,  while  the  other  man  uses 
the  same  picture  to  illustrate  his  superior 
strain  of  Buff  Leghorns.  I  suppose  a  man 
would  get  used  to  this  soru  of  thing  in 
time,  but  a  beginner  is  apt  to  think  that 
the  poultry  business  is  "an  delusion.'* 
and  a  snare  when  he  has  an  experience  of 
this  kind.  I  get  much  valuable  informa- 
tion from  your  paper,  and  wish  it  came 
oftener. 


The  Buff  Plymouth  Kock. 

J.  B.  SIMONSON,  BANCROFT,  MICH. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  of  your  valued 
paper  for  some  time,  and  have  watched 
and  waited  for  some  one  to  say  something 
about  the  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  but  in 
vain.  Most  everything,  from  an  ostrich  to 
a  Bantam,  have  been  discussed  but  the 
the  best  all  around  fowl  in  existence,  the 
one  that  in  five  years  or  less  will  be  the 
most  popular,  has  been  left  without  a  word 
for  or  against  it. 

I  have  a  breeding  pen  consisting  of  three 
pullets  and  a  cockerel  "  Wilson  strain," 
pullets  hatched  last  August,  cockerel  di- 
rect from  Wilson's  yards,  and  will  say  that 
I  am  more  than  pleased  with  them.  They 
have  far  over-reached  any  expectations  I 
had  for  them,  and  have  proved  themselves 
superior  in  every  respect  to  any  ether 
breed  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with. 
Talk  about  egg  machines.  The  first  ten 
days  in  May  I  received  twenty-four  eggs 
from  these  three  pullets. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  one  of  your  subscribers  asks 
which  breed  is  the  best  all-around  for  all 
purposes.  I  would  not  be  afraid  to  answer 
that,  and  say  Buff  Plymouth  Rock,  and  I 
will  endeavor  to  give  your  readers  a  few 
reasons  why.  It  is  generally  conceded  by 
the  fancier  and  amateur  breeder  that  no 
color  is  so  taking  to  one's  taste  and  fancy 
as  buff.  There  is  no  color  that  is  so  well 
fitted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  mar- 
ket poultrymen  as  buff.  Plumage  even 
and  beautiful ,  a  rich  orange  buff  to  the 
skin,  clean  yellow  legs,  bright  red  combs, 
active  aud  hardy.  For  broilers  they  grow 
rapidly,  feather  fast,  and  mature  earlier 
and  are  larger  in  size  than  the  barred  va- 
riety, whose  place  they  are  fast  taking. 
The  males  weigh  twelve  to  thirteen  pounds, 
and  females  eight  to  nine  pounds,  and  can 
be  bred  larger  or  smaller  as  desired.  They 
are  in  the  foremost  class  as  layers.  Pul- 
lets hatched  in  April  commence  laying  by 
November,  and  continue  with  surprising 
regularity  through  the  winter  months. 
When  we  consider  these  points  in  their 
favor,  together  with  their  great  beauty,  we 
can  but  foreshadow  for  their  future  the 
most  useful  and  popular  bird  that  the 
twentieth  century  will  offer. 


Dry  Pood  For  Chicks. 

The  food  for  young  chicks  should  never 
be  sloppy.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  m  listen 
the  ground  grain  a  little,  but  no  more 
water  should  be  used  for  that  purpose 
than  to  make  a  stiff,  crumbly  dough.  It  is 
better  to  teed  even  ground  food  drv  if  it 
can  be  done  conveniently.  One  thing  to 
observe  is  never  to  leave  any  food  over 
from  the  meal  that  has  been  moistened,  as 
it  ferments  and  assists  in  causing  gapes,  as 
well  as  leading  to  bowel  disease.  Scatter 
millet  seeds  over  the  runs  of  the  chicks 
and  let  them  hunt  and  scratch  for  them. 
They  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  exercise 
and  will  have  more  appetite  for  their  meals 
at  feeding  time. 
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How  You  Can  Succeed. 

E.  S.  BKODDUS,  MOKTICELLO,  GA. 

There  is  to  my  mind  no  place  as  well 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  poultry  and  all 
kinds  of  fat  stock,  also  every  breed  and  va- 
riety of  cattle,  as  the  South. 

One  reason  is  that  our  climate  is  more 
uniform.  We  very  seldom,  indeed,  have 
those  severe  cold  spells  that  are  so  com- 
mon at  the  North. 

We  are  not  forced  to  make  such  ample 
preparations  in  the  shape  of  close  felt- 
lined  houses,  with  padded  walls,  double 
Toofs,  etc.,  as  are  required  to  insure  suc- 
cess at  the  North. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  we  shut  our  poul- 
try up  in  winter,  as  we  have  nice  salubrious 
•days  all  through  that  season,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions. 

The  State  of  Georgia  has  facilities  that 
.are  unsurpassed  by  any  other  for  the  rais- 
ing of  poultry.  That  fact  is  being  already 
felt  by  parties  who  are  making  prepar- 
ations"^ move  their  plants  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  several  of  the  other  Northern 
States.  The  South  is  fast  moving  to  the 
iront  and  ere  long  its  prominence  will  be 
fullv  seen. 

The  writer  will  lease  fifteen  or  twenty 
acres  in  the  incorporate  limits  of  the  city 
for  the»  raising  of  poultry  etc.,  and  also 
sixty  acres  just  three  miles  from  the  city, 
■absolutely  free  of  charge  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  years,  to  any  person  with  experi- 
ence who  will  erect  a  plant  on  either  or 
both  places.  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to 
get  a  plant  on  his  place,  in  order  that  he 
will  be  enabled  thereby  to  more  thoroughly 
learn  every  detail  of  the  poultry  business 
in  all  its  branches,  hence  the  liberal  offpr. 
The  writer  does  not  intend  this  article  as 
-any  speculation  other  than  learning  the 
business,  which  he  considers  as  worth  dol- 
lars to  him,  and  on  the  other  hand  benefit 
the  party  or  parties  who  may  feel  like 
moving  South  and  gertiug  their  farm  abso- 
lutely free  for  a  great  many  years. 

Our  seasons  are  such  in  the  South  that 
we  can  grow  a  great  man}'  things  that  the 
!North  cannot  raise. 

Poultry,  both  young  and  old,  can  be 
.given  free  range  here,  when  at  the  North 
they  would  have  to  be  housed  and  fed. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  we  do  not 
feed  our  chicks;  on  the  other  baud  I  ex- 
pect we  feed  too  much,  which  is  some- 
times the  cause  of  vertigo  and  many  other 
■derangements.  A  great  many  people  com- 
plain that  their  hens  do  not  lay,  and  if 
asked  what  they  feed  on,  their  reply  is 
"Why,  I  feed  on  corn ;  that  is  all  I  have  to 
use.''  if  you  feel  their  hens  you  will  find 
them  as  fat  as  beavers.  Yes,  brother,  you 
keep  on  usingcorn  andnothing  else,and  you 
will  have  pleuty  of  egg-bound,  large-livered 
liens,  and  if  they  do  succeed  in  squeezing 
out  an  egg  every  now  and  then,  the  eggs 
are  apt  to  have  soft  shells  on  them. 

Let  me  say  that  if  you  are  tired  of  your 
poulrry  and  want  to  get  rid  of  them 
quickly,  you  follow  closely  these  direc- 
tions. 

The  first  thing  you  do,  go  out  somewhere 
and  select  you  a  flat  low  piece  of  ground ; 
do  not  let  it  be  high,  dry  and  rolling,  but 
have  it  low,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  it 
to  drain  at  all.  The  next  thing  is  to  erect 
you  a  nice  poultry  house ;  do  not  make  it 
close  but  have  it  made  of  slats,  say  three 
inches  apart.  Build  it  in  a  place  where  the 
wind  in  winter  cannot  get  a  good  snap  at 
it.  Now  cover  your  house,  but  be  sure 
not  to  cover  it  close;  if  you  do  you  know 
it  cannot  rain  in  it  enough  to  keep  your 
floor  damp.  (I  have  been  told  by  several 
peeple  that  my  house  is  too  close).  You 
have  heard  of  persons  who  use  some  kind 
of  litter.  Do  not  do  that,  for  as  surelv  as 
you  do  your  grain  will  fall  into  it,  aiid  it 
will  cause  your  hens  to  scratch,  thereby 
reducing  them  in  llesh. 

Now  that  you  have  gotten  fixed  up,  as 
far  as  your  house  is  concerned,  proceed  to 
build  your  yards.  Have  them  very  small, 
so  that  tlje  hens  cannot  take  much  exer- 
cise. If  there  are  any  shade  trees  cut  them 
<lown.  Now  get  some  nice  pure  bred 
poultry.  "Our  Frieud,"  P.  H.  Jacobs,  can 
tell  you  better  than  I  can  what  kind  to 
buy.  Put  enough  in  the  house  to  allow 
them  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  roosting 
space.  That  will  cause  them  to  crowd 
each  other  out,  and  the  lucky  one  will  take 
the  pole  and  the  rest  will  bunk  on  the  damp 
ground.  Clean  out  your  house  once  or  twice 
a  year— if  you  have  time.  If  you  clean 
every  day  you  cannot  raise  as  large  a  crop 
of  lice  as  you  can  by  leaTing  it  alone.  Do 
not  use  any  lime  in  any  shape  or  form,  nor 
acid,  tar,  powders,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  as  any  of  them  will  seriously  dimin- 
ish your  pen  of  lice.  Now,  whenever  you 
can  think  of  it,  give  them  some  water. 
You  need  not  bother  about  it  if  there  is  any 
rain  water  standing  about  in  mud  holes 
around  the  yard.  Do  not  wash  your  fount- 
ains, for  it  will  hold  as  much  water  dirty- 
as  it  will  clean.  Now  feed  your  hens  three 
times  a  day  with  a  quart  of  corn  each.  Do 
not  give  any  green  food,  meat,  scraps,  cut 
green,  bone  or  anything  of  that  nature,  as 
will  keep  them  from  eoustipation,  and 
many  other  things  that  a  hen  is  heir  to. 
Do  not  give  them  any  grit,  charcoal,  oyster 
shells,  or  anything  like  that  ;  if  you  do 
they  will  not  have  diarrhoea  or  loose 
bowels  or  anything  of  that  nature,  espe- 
cially if  the  floors  are  not  damp  as  aforesaid. 

Now  I  am  speaking  principally  of  the 
grown  chickens  you  put  in  jour  house.  I 
will  not  mention  anything  about  the  care 
©f  young  chicks,  as  you  will  not  have  any 
if  you  adhere  to  the  rules  laid  down.  But 
inutile  events  that  some  of  your  birds  might 


have  had  free  range  and  have  stolen  their 
nests,  and  hatched  out  a  brood  according  to 
nature,  I  will  briefly  give  my  manner  of 
raising  them.  I  do  not  use" brooders,  as 
here  at  the  South  we  do  not  have  much  use 
for  them. 

When  my  chicks  are  first  taken  off, 
which  is  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours 
after  they  are  hatched,  I  place  them  in  a 
coop  that  is  made  entirely  close,  with  glass 
windows  for  them  to  see  how  to  eat.  I 
have  a  plank  floor  to  the  coop,  which  slides 
out  in  order  to  clean  it  every  day.  The  in- 
side of  the  coop  is  washed  but  once  every 
two  weeks  with  soap  suds  and  coal  oil. 
All  the  sides  are  arranged  so  that  in  very 
hot  weather  I  can  throw  the  whole  thing 
open,  and  it  is  also  slatted  to  keep  in  the 
hens.  The  top  is  arranged  so  that  it  can  be 
removed  in  order  to  move  easily.  Clean  it 
out.  It  has  small  doors  that  I  shut  at 
night  to  keep  out  the  cats,  dogs  and  rats. 
These  doors  are  arranged  so  that  they  can 
be  expanded,  in  order  that  as  the  chicks  get 
older  and  larger  they  can  pass  in  and  out  at 
pleasure.  Every  go^d  sunny  day  I  let  the 
hen  out  to  scratch  for  the  chicks  and  take 
exercise  herself.  I  keep  grit  on  the  floors 
of  the  coop  at  all  times  ;  also  finely  mashed 
charcoal  (not  powdered,  but  about  the  size 
of  wheat). 

1  feed  the  chicks  for  three  weeks  on  hard 
boiled  eggs,  bread  crumbs  and  milk  mashed 
together,  and  about  three  times  a  week  I 
mix  in  a  little  tine  lean  meat,  cooked  green 
turnips,  mashed  fine,  etc.  After  they  are  a 
mouth  old  I  feed  most  anything,  such  as 
cracked  corn,  wheat,  cane  seed,  boiled  rice 
and  arits,  etc.,  and  also  grit  and  clear  water 
once  every  day. 

When  little  chicks  droop,  get  sleepy  and 
finally  die,  people  ask  a  whole  column  of 
questions,  and  want  the  papers  to  print 
over  and  over  again  the  same  thing.  Now 
let  me  answer,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  noted, 
that  999  out  of  luOO  chicks  that  sleep  their 
life  away,  when  they  are  under  a  month 
old,  are  covered  with  lice,  whether  some 
people  it  or  not.  If  they  will  look  closely 
bact  of  the  ears,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  they  can  find  a  dozen  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  long,  more  or  less,  and  the  more  your 
chick  sleeps,  the  fatter  they  (the  lice)  get. 

When  I  use  a  hen  as  a  brooder  I  turn  her 
up  side  down  and  completely  saturate  all 
tue  feathers  with  sweet  oil,  and  when  she 
hovers  her  brood  their  heads  get  full  of  tlie 
oil  and  it  kills  the  lice.  Some  writer 
spoke  of  hanging  a  sponge  in  the  door- 
way, in  order  that  their  heads  would  come 
in  contact  with  that,  the  sponge  being 
saturated  with  oil  for  brooder  chicks.  But 
the  remedy  I  give  is  more  effectual  when 
you  use  a  hen,  as  the  chicks  cannot  miss  it. 
I  never  let  my  little  chicks  out  in  bad 
weather,  as  you  have  seen  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  that  dampness  is  death  to  chicks. 
A  young  chicken  can  stand  a  great  deal  of 
cold  if  the  weather  is  dry,  but  "wet  weather 
will  surely  kill  them.  It  causes  bowel 
complaint,  swelled  heads,  etc. 

Well,  I  have  tired  you  long  enough  this 
time,  but  wrote  this  hoping,  in  my  feeble 
way,  to  do  some  one  good.  I  may  give 
you  a  drawing  of  my  coops  in  the  near 
future,  as  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  any 
like  them.  Pay  strict  attention  to  what 
Brother  Jacobs  writ »s,  and  you  are  pretty 
sure  to  raise  chickens  if  you  follow  his 
precepts.   


The  A.  P.  A.  Meeting  at  Kansas  City. 

FRED  B.  GLOVER,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

In  an  editorial  in  your  April,  1895,  num- 
ber, you  state  that  your  letter  in  the  Febru- 
ary, 1895,  number  of  Poultry  Keeper,  on 
the  meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A.  at  Kansas  City, 
had  stirred  up  the  hornets.  In  the  first 
place  I  am  not  writing  this  to  advertise 
myself,  as  you  say  one  or  two  other  parties 
have  done.  1  think,  though,  that  there  are 
some  errors  in  "Observer's"  report  of  the 
A.  P.  A.  meeting,  which  in  justice  to  some 
of  the  men  mentioned,  should  be  corrected. 
In  another  editorial  you  ask  the  editor  of 
the  Beliable  Poultry  Journal  to  state  the 
things  which  are  not  true  in  "Observer's" 
article, and  that|"Observer"  would  come  out 
gladly  and  corrcet  it.  JAs  Mr.  Curtis  may 
not  answer  you  directly,  I  will  call  "Ob- 
server's'' attention  to  some  points  in  his 
letter  on  the  A.  P.  A.  meeting  which,  I 
think,  if  he  was  present,  he  will  recollect, 
and  will  be  glad  to  correct. 

In  his  article  in  the  February  number, in 
one  place  he  says,  "  The  following  new 
members  were  then  admitted,  only  eight  of 
whom  paid.  They  were  mostly  proposed  by 
Theodore  Hewes,  a  candidate."  Now,  it  is 
my  recollection  and  that  of  several  others 
wiio  were  present  at  that  meeting,  that  the 
majority  of  the  names  voted  on  for  mem- 
bership at  that  meeting  were  recommended 
by  Theodore  Hewes,  but  also  that  nearly 
every  one  of  them,  if  not  all  of  them,  were 
also  recommended  by  Theodore  Sternberg. 
A  few  of  them,  I  believe,  were  also  recom- 
mended by  Frank  Hitchcock,  of  Greenleaf, 
Kansas. 

Out  of  the  list  of  new  members  who 
joined  at  that  meeting  were  R.  E.  Kirtlev, 
V.  K.  Andrus,  E.  B.  Harrington,  F,  M. 
Slutz,  Dr.  G.  W.  Davis,  and  myself,  all  of 
whom  I  know  voted  for  Mr.  Sternberg,  and 
out  of  the  above  I  do  not  think  there  were 
many  who  belonged  to  the  eight  who  paid, 
so  that  goes  to  show  that  Mr.  Sternberg  re- 
ceived some  of  the  votes  of  the  new  mem- 
bers, and  some  of  whom  I  know  gave  their 
bond,  as  "Observer"  wishes  to  call  it.  There 
might  h  ave  been  others  of  the  new  members 
who  voted  for  Mr.  Sternberg,  but  the  above 
I  know  to  be  a  fact. 

.  While  Mr.  Sternberg  never  asked  one  of 


us  to  vote  for  him,  yet  we  acknowledged, 
as  "Observer"  says,  "that  he  was  one  of  the 
men  who  helped  to  make  the  Mid-Conti- 
nental  the  success  it  was,  and  we,  as  direct- 
ors of  the  Mid-Continental,  threw  our  en- 
tire vote  to  Mr.  Sternberg,  in  appreciation 
of  what  he  did  for  us. 

I  could  go  on  and  give  some  more  facts 
which  ''Observer"  has  overdrawn  a  little, 
but  the  above  is  sufficient,  I  hope,  to  give 
Mr.  Hewes  some  justice,  which  "Observer" 
failed  entirely  to  do.  I  do  not  wish  to  cast 
any  insinuation,  but  "Observer's  '  letter 
looks  like  one  written  by  a  disappointed 
politician  from  Kansas. 

[We  will  state  that  "Observer"  does  not 
live  in  Kansas,  but  was  our  special  corres- 
pondent.— Ed.] 


It  Knocked  Out  the  Lice. 

E.  F.  BERRY,  MACHIAS,  MAINE. 

I  have  seen  so  much  about  mites  and  lice 
on  roosts  of  the  poultry  houses,  and  differ- 
ent methods  of  disposing  of  them,  that  I 
cannot  help  giving  my  experience.  It  is 
worth  dollars  to  me,  and,  if  it  is  of  any 
value  to  others,  here  it  is  free  to  all. 

While  we  were  in  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal., 
trying  our  hand  at  the  poultry  business,  we 
found  that  the  mites  were  our  worst 
enemies, and  as  soon  as  the  hot  weather  came 
on  the  fowls  began  to  look  pale,  and  also 
drop  off  in  laying,  and  we  would  then  know 
that  the  mites  were  making  sad  havoc 
among  them.  We  were  reading  the 
Poultry  Keeper  at  that  time,  but  it  was 
of  no  use  for  us  to  try  anything  that  we  had 
read  from  our  Eastern  breeders,  for  they 
did  not  know  what  mites  meant  there  coin- 
pared  with  California  mites.  We  oiled  the 
roosts,  and  also  used  blue  gum  tiees  for 
roosts,  which  were  good  at  first,  but  as 
soon  as  the  bark  began  to  crack  the  mites 
found  a  good  hiding  place  during  the  day 
and  almost  murdered  the  hens  at  night". 
The  only  thing  we  found  to  do  the  work 
well  was  to  take  out  the  roosts  and  run 
them  through  a  bob-fire  built  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  was  lots  of  work  and  a  nasty 
job  in  general.  Finally  we  put  in  board 
roosts,  one  by  three  inches  wide,  and  we 
found  that  underneath,  on  the  bottom  of 
these  roosts  not  planed,  made  a  great  re- 
sort for  these  mites  or  little  red  spiders, and 
they  would  be  laying  in  ridges  in  the  rough 
saw  cuts  on  the  bottom  of  the  roosts,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  last  of  our  stay  did  we 
find  out  the  successful  remedy  that  we  now 
describe. 

We  first  took  a  board,  one  inch  thick  and 
12  or  18  inches  square,  and  nailed  a  handle 
about  two  two  feet  loug  in  the  centre  of 
this  board,  by  driving  a  nail  through  the 
centre  of  the  board  into  the  handle ;  then 
take  a  small  can,  about  the  size  of  a  half 
pint  tin  cup,  and  place  it  on  the  centre  of 
the  board,  marking  with  a  pencil  around  the 
bottom  of  the  can;  take  it  off  and  drive  a 
few  shingle  nails  around  in  the  pencil 
mark ;  then  set  it  down  between  those,  nail 
solid,  and  to  complete  this,  add  about  %  of 
a  cup  of  kerosene  oil  and  a  woolen  stocking, 
or  something  for  a  wick,  and  you  have  the 
torch  I  speak  of.  Set  this  on  fire  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  hen  house,  and  carefully  but 
thoroughly  run  the  blaze  along  the  bottom 
of  the  roosts,  and  then  listen  to  the  mites 
fry  and  spatter.  That  is  why  you  want  a 
good  large  board  for  the  can  or  torch  to  set 
on,  for  they  will  cook  and  fall  off,  and  as 
the  song  goes  "They  will  never  go  there 
any  more."  It  will  surprise  you  to  see  how 
quickly  the  fowls  combs  will  redden  up 
and  the  increase  in  eggs  within  a  week's 
time.  This  was  our  experience,  and  no 
doubt  will  be  yours.  Fire  yvill  certainly 
destroy  mites;  nothing  else  will. 


Poultry  in  California. 

W.  B.  GREEN,  FRESNO,  CAL. 

As  I  am  a  subscriber  and  reader  of  your 
valuable  and  interesting  paper,  I  thought  a 
few  words  from  Central  California  would 
not  be  out  of  place.  This  section  of  the 
State  is  comparatively  new,  and  but  few 
people  are  engaged  in  raising  thoroughbred 
poultry,  but  I  think  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try offers  many  inducements  to  the  poul- 
tryman.  In  the  first  place  poultry  houses 
can  be  built  much  more  cheaply  here  than 
in  the  East,  owing  to  the  milduess  of  our 
climate.  Secondly,  we  can  produce  more 
eggs  on  the  same  amount  of  feed  than  the 
Eastern  hens  do,  as  they  have  the  long,  cold 
winters  to  contend  with.  And  thirdly, 
there  is  our  alfalfa,  which  produces  green 
food  for  poultry  the  year  round,  and  hens 
are  very  fond  of  it.  While  our  market 
here  is  somewhat  limited,  yet  with  the 
growth  in  population  and  competition  in 
railroads,  which  we  are  promised  in  the 
near  future,  will  greatly  lessen  rates,  so 
that  we  can  ship  eggs  and  poultry  at  a 
greater  profit. 

There  are  two  things  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness which  I  soon  learned  from  the  short 
experience  which  I  have,  and  these  are  reg- 
ularity and  cleanliness.  These,  I  think, 
are  important  factors,  and  any  one  that 
contemplates  engaging  in  the  business 
should  heed.  A  great  many  people  have  an 
idea  that  raising  poultry  is  a  very  simple 
affair.  Tbey  seem  to  think  that  "about  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  get  a  few  hens,  give 
them  a  little  corn  and  wheat,  and  gather 
what  few  eggs  there  is,  but  the  practical 
poultryman  thinks  differently.  If  he  is 
doing  much  of  a  businees  he  can  find  plenty 
to  do  among  poultry.  There  is  a  great  deal 
to  do  in  the  business,  and  you  will  hear 
from  me  again  about  the  poultry  business. 


Ten  Cent  Standards— Express  Rates. 

A.  H.  KUNZE,  GARDEN  PRAIRIE,  ILL. 

I  notice  that  a  great  many  of  your  read- 
ers want  the  Ten  Cent  Standards,  and  I 
don't  blame  them,  for  what  is  the  use  of 
getting  a  large  dollar  Standard  when  one 
keeps  only  one  variety.  It  usually  results 
that  the  party  gets  none  at  all,  but  if  any 
are  published  let  us  have  something  good, 
written  up  well,  with  fine  illustrations,  for 
what  is  there  in  the  poultry  business  that 
causes  more  enthusiasm  than  a  line  cut  of 
good  birds.  There  are  some  Ten  Cent 
Standards  being  published  by  a  man  in 
Texas,  which  are  the  exact  fac  simile  of  the 
corresponding  breed  in  the  large  Standard. 
I  have  before  me  the  Light  Brahma  Stand- 
ard, and  there  is  not  a  bit  of  difference.  He 
has  copyrighted  them  and  consequently 
there  are  two  copyrights  on  one  and  the 
same  thing,  and  the  Texas  Standard  is  evi- 
dently an  in  friogment  on  the  Standard  of 
excellence.  Who  will  uphold  the  right  of 
the  Ten  Cent  Standard  is  a  question  of  the 
future.  Some  of  the  Western  papers  will 
not  carry  the  advertisements  for  them  for 
fear  they  will  get  into  the  soup. 

The  poultry  fraternity  in  general  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  innocent  Canadian 
friend  who  so  openly  explains  that  the  ex- 
press companies  are  carrying  our  fancy 
poultry  and  eggs  at  so  low  a  rate  that  they 
lose  money  by  the  transaction,  and  it  is  so 
because  the  agents  told  him  so,  and  the 
great  A.  P.  A.  listens  to  the  arguments  in 
utter  astonishment,  to  the  facts  which  they 
never  before  did  know,  and  finally  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  rates  which  are 
double  first  class  are  low  enough  for  us. 
What  can  the  breeders  do  now?  There  is 
one  thing  left.  Fill  out  some  petitions  and 
go  for  our  Congress.  Congress  can.  and 
has  a  right  to  reduce  the  exhorbitant  rates, 
and  stop  this  wholesale  robbery.  Fill  peti- 
tions at  every  fair  and  show,  get  all  inter- 
ested in  poultry  to  sign  it  and  send  it  to 
your  Congressman.  Come  from  all  States 
and  parts  of  the  United  States  at  once  and 
you  can  do  something.  And  right  here  the 
old  saying  of  Benjamin  Franklin  comes  in, 
"We  must  all  hang  together  or  we  will  all 
be  banged  separate."  Now  let  us  do  some- 
thing and  not  set  and  suck  our  thumbs  till 
the  great  do-nothing  A.  P.  A.  feels  like 
making  amove.  Every  one  get  ready  and 
go.   


Vitality  of  Chicks  in  the  Shells. 

J.W.  CROWELL,  CAMBRIDGE,  MD. 

I  wish  to  tell  you  a  little  incideut  about 
the  vitality  of  a  chicken  in  the  shell  that 
came  under  my  own  notice  last  summer. 
While  spending  the  summer  in  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont,  wife  and  I  stopped 
at  the  Waterbury  Hotel  of  that  place.  Be- 
fore we  had  arrived  there  Mr.  Barrett  had 
bought  a  lot  of  eggs  of  a  farmer,  placing 
them  in  his  cold  storage  room  for  daily  use, 
and  some  five  or  six  days  after  they  heard 
a  curious  kind  of  a  sound  in  the  room,  and 
after  nearly  a  whole  day  looking  oyer  most 
everything  in  the  large  room,  they  finally 
came  up  the  stone  crock  containing  the 
balance  of  the  eggs,  when  to  their  astonish- 
ment they  found  a  young  naked  chicken 
below  some  of  the  eggs,  trying  his  best  to 
get  on  top.  Mr.  Chicken  "was  then  taken 
out  and  put  under  the  kitchen  stove,  and 
ten  days  after  I  had  him  in  my  hands  as 
lively  and  as  sturdy  a  little"  fellow  as  I 
ever  saw.  How  does  this  compare  with 
your  93  degree  incubator  heat  and  moisture 
pans,  to  bring  a  chicken  into  the  world  ? 

Here  is  an  egg  record  1  challenge  any 
reader  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  to  beat. 
Three  Plymouth  Rock  pullets  of  mine  laid 
in  four  months  269  eggs.  The  first  one  to 
lay  commenced  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  all 
did  not  get  to  laying  until  the  13th",  at  least 
then  was  the  first  day  I  got  three  egg^. 

In  January  thev  layed  43  eggs,  February, 
60,  March  86,  April  80.   Total  269  eggs. 

My  hen  laid  251  eggs  since  the  15th  of 
January.  None  of  my  Leghorns  or  Minor- 
cas  can  beat  this.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  them. 


Unassorted  Stock. 

Go  into  any  barnyard  or  poultry  yard 
and  the  chances  are  that  the  stock  will  be 
found  of  all  grades,  shapes,  colors  and 
sizes.  Among  the  lot  will  be  found  some 
excellent  layers,  but  the  whole  lot  will 
prove  unprofitable,  owing  to  too  much 
-rubbish." 

Yet  there  are  hundreds  who  annually 
winter  over  and  feed  scrubs  that  show  no 
signs  of  thrift,  and  which  give  the  flock  the 
appearance  of  being  mixed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  destroy  even  the  prospect  of  bet- 
ter results  in  the  future. 

This  is  due  to  the  failure  of  farmers  to 
secure  uniformity  in  the  flock.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  having  a  little  of  everything — 
good  and  bad — as  the  use  of  pure-bred 
males  will  overcome  all    such  obstacles. 

We  do  not  mean  to  claim  that  the  farmer 
should  use  pure-bred  fowls  only,  for  the 
crosses  are  excellent,  but  if  crosses  are  to 
be  used,  let  some  judgment  be  used  in  se- 
curing such  crosses.  Breed  for  just  what 
you  want,  using  certain  males  and  females 
for  that  purpose,  and  not  turn  out  the 
whole  flock  together,  and  then  trust  to 
chance  for  the  character  of  the  offspring. 
There  is  too  much  useless  material  in  near- 
ly all  flocks,  but  it  can  be_bred  out. — Prai- 
rie Farmer. 
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Some  of  the  Drawbacks. 

C.  I.  HUNT,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 

I  should  like  to  pat  Mr.  W.  M.  Raud  on 
the  shoulder  for  his  article  in  March,  page 
183.  My  experience  is  very  much  the 
same.  When  my  first  chicken  fever  began 
on  me  I  cent  $7.50  for  three  sittings  of  Wy- 
andotte eggs.  What  did  1  set  for  the  §7.50  ? 
One  crooked  bill,  one  Black  Rose-Comb,  and 
one  fair  pullet.  I  had  read  that  if  chicks 
did  not  suit  when  hatched,  wait  till  they 
feather  out  before  condemning  the  breeder, 
but  no  feathering  could  make  Wyandottes 
out  of  those,  so  I  wrote,  and  was  informed 
that  I  must  have  hatched  some  other  eggs, 
as  his  were  the  best  the  country  afforded. 
He  bad  my  $7.50,  and  I  bad  three  of  his 
scrubs. 

The  question  is — how  can  we  know  of 
whom  to  buy  eggs  or  fowls  ?  Of  what 
good  is  '"  satisfaction  guaranteed "  from 
some  one  who  lives  three  hundred  or  four 
hundred  miles  from  us  ?  Of  what  good  is 
'■1st  premium,"  when  only  one  bird  is  ex- 
hibited, as  I  have  seen  at  our  fairs  ?  I  ha\  e 
seen  a  1st  premium  Rose-comb  Brown  Leg- 
horn cock  that  I  would  not  have  in  my 
yard.  I  would  favor  clubs  for  each  breed, 
and  every  member  have  bis  birds  scored  by 
a  competent  judge.  Let  us  hear  from  oth- 
ers on  this  subject. 

Mr.  "F.  J.  J.,"  Summerville,  S.  C,  asks  if 
Brown  Leghorns  ever  lay  etrgs  of  any  other 
color  but  white.  I  have  known  some  of 
the  choicest  Brown  Leghorns,  also  White 
Leghorns,  to  lay  eggs  in  color  about  half 
wax  between  the  white  eggs  and  the  Wry- 
andotte  eggs,  for  a  short  period,  then  the 
eggs  would  resume  their  natural  color 
again. 

I  find  that  the  .Poultry  Keeper  sends 
fully  one-half  of  all  inquirers  and  more 
than  one-half  of  cash  purchasers.  Have 
sold  about  ail  I  can  for  1895.  Have  had 
good  success,  and  you  may  look  out  for 
this  fall  with  advertisements  for  stock  for 
sale.    Also  for  the  spring  of  '95. 

[There  is  no  ousiness  that  is  free  from 
unreliable  persons.  One-half  of  the  food 
eaten  is  adulterated. — Ed.] 

An  Acrobatic  Duckling. 

C.  E.  WHITMAN,  HELENA,  MONTANA 

My  little  children  are  anxious  that  I 
shall  tell  you  of  their  wonderfully  bright 
duckling. 

Its  home  is  in  a  brooder  with  others,  in  a 
room  in  the  second  story  of  our  house,  and 
it  got  out  of  the  brooder,  crossed  the  hall 
to  the  staircase,  came  down  eighteen  steps, 
crossed  the  lower  hall,  and  came  into  the 
dining  rom,  where  the  family  were.  It  ac- 
complished this  feat  three  times  recently, 
and  was  only  fire  days  old.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  contented  with  its  little  mates,  but 
will  folloxv  the  children  if  permitted  to  do 
so,  and  will  ciy  after  them.  Is  not  this 
the  cutest  duck  ling  you  have  ever  heard  of  ? 

As  soon  as  it  is  a  little  older  it  xvill  be 
banished  to  the  country  to  rusticate,  but  at 
present  it  is  a  great  source  of  enjoyment  to 
my  little  ones. 

[He  is  a  little  acrobat,  and  the  children 
have  reason  to  value  it  highly  for  the  en- 
joyment it  has  afforded.  Those  things  are 
the  pleasantries  that  assist  in  making  poul- 
try keeping  agreeable.—  Ed.] 

He  Feeds  Just  Right. 

A.  P.  H  ALLEN  BECK,  LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Within  the  last  thirty  days  I  have  had  an 
unheard-of  experience  in  poultry.  It  is 
this:  I  set  several  liens  and  sold  several 
sittings  of  egas.  So  far  as  heard  from,  out 
of  eleven  sittings,  fifteen  eggs  each,  there 
were  only  three  eggs  that  did  not  have 
chickens  in  tnem.  I  sold  to  Dr.  Thomas 
one  set,  of  fifteen  eggs,  and  he  got  fifteen 
live  chicks  from  them.  I  asked  him  how 
he  accounted  for  it,  and  he  said  it  was  be- 
cause xve  had  had  no  thunder,  but  I  can  ac- 
count for  it  in  no  other  way  than  not  one 
of  the  parent  i  tock  ever  had  a  sick  day, 
with  any  kind  of  disease,  and  the  males 
and  females  are  in  no  way  related.  They 
have  been  fed  only  twice  each  day — a  vari- 
ety—alxvays  have  grit  and  charcoal  before 
them,  with  from  two  to  six  inches  of  for- 
est leaves  to  scratch  in,  through  which  I 
scatter  a  ltttle  millet-seed  to  keep  them  at 
work,  a  little  lime,  and  lots  of  dirt  to  wal- 
low in.  They  are  never  out  of  their  pens, 
but  are  alxvays  given  something  green  once 
each  day,  like  cabbage,  grass,  etc. 


A  Beer  Keg  Feeder. 

O.  F.  SERGEANT,  BRADFORD,  ILL. 

I  noticed  an  article  on  a  cheap  drinking 
fountain, written  by  H.  Anderson,  of  South 
Ottumxva,  Ioxva.  1  have  a  little  scheme 
that  I  think  is  much  better.  Take  a  keg  of 
some  kind  (a  beer  keg  is  good),  and  cork  the 
end  bung  tight ;  take  a  tin  can,  cut  half  in 
txvo.  horizontally,  also  cut  one  of  the  halves 
the  perpendicular  way.  Bend  the  edges  so 
that  it  may  be  tacked'  nnder  '.he  band  of 
keg.  Let  the  edges  com"  above  the  top  of 
the  hole  in  the  keg,  making  a  cup,  for  feed 
for  the  fowls.  This  is  on  the  same  princi- 
ple of  some  stone  fountains  that  I  have 
seen.  The  beer  keg  is  the  best  for  two 
reasons:  First,  because  il  has  a  heavy  coat 
of  rosin  on  the  inside.  This  will  keep  the 
staves  from  water-soaking.  Second,  be- 
cause the  staves  are  heavy  and  thick,  and 
water  xvill  keep  cool  longer  in  warm 
weather.  Use  leather  to  pack  where  the 
can  is  tacked  to  the  keg. 


Laying  Small  Eggs. 

R.  B.  HABERSHAM,  SAVANNAH,  GA. 

I  have  a  pen  of  eight  Leghorn  hens  and 
one  cock.  My  books  shoxv  that  I  have 
gathered  this  week  (April  27tb)  from  these 
eight  hens,  5,  5,  6,  4,  7,  5  eggs,  with  one  day 
to  hear  from  to  make  out  the  full  xveek. 
Noxv,  among  these  eggs  I  gathered  this 
week  three,  and  last  xveek  four  small  eggs, 
not  quite  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  1 
want  to  know  if  one  hen  is  "doing  all  this 
foolishness,"  or  are  all  the  hens  probably 
laying  a  last  or  a  first  egg  ?  If  one  hen  is 
doing  all  this  small  egg  laying  will  she 
keep  it  up  ?  If  she  does,  I  may  as  well  off 
with  her  head.  I  have  had  the  foxvls  since 
November,  and  only  got  one  or  txvo  small 
eggs  at  long  intervals.  Please  let  me  hear 
from  you. 

I  have  hatched  out  under  hens  209  chicks. 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Plymouth  Rock,  Black  Langshans, 
and  Black  Minorcas,  and  have  to-day  195  of 
them  well  and  hearty.  I  lost  two  by 
hawks,  txvo  by  accident,  and  the  balance 
from  weak  legs,  they  being  feeble  ever 
since  hatching,  pullets'  eggs  being  the  rea- 
son, I  suppose.  I  have  not  lost  from  sick- 
ness a  single  chick  that  xvas  hatched  strong 
and  hearty.  Is  this  pretty  fair  for  a  brand 
new  beginner  ?  My  first  year  of  it,  and  all 
done  from  what  1  could  learn  in  your 
splenic!  journal— the  Poultry  Keeper 

[The  reason  is  good.  Probably  the  small 
eggs  indicate  that  the  hens  are  getting  too 
fat.  —Ed.]   


How  Long  Will  an  Egg  Keep? 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  we  give  an 
inquiry  sent  us  by  a  subscriber  in  Iowa, 
who  xvrites  us  in  regard  to  the  keeping  of 
fertile  eggs.    He  says: 

How  long  can  a  fertile  egg,  that  is  laid  in 
winter,  be  kept  and  then  hatch,  and  about 
xvhat  should  be  the  temperature  of  the 
place  xvhere  it  is  kept  ? 

Eggs  should  be  kept  as  near  forty  degrees 
as  possible,  but  as  high  as  sixty  degrees 
xvill  keep  them.  They  must  not  be  sub- 
jected to  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
freezing  point  at  no  time.  They  should  be 
turned  half  over  three  times  a  xveek.  If 
kept  cool  no  packing  material  is  necessary, 
though  a  xvrappiug  of  tissue  paper  will  do 
no  harm.  They  xvill  keep  for  six  or  eight 
weeks,  and  if  not  higher  than  at  fifty  de- 
grees they  should  keep  three  months  and 
hatch  xvell.  The  turning  of  the  eggs  is  an 
important  point. 

Artificial  Incubation. 

When  should  eggs  be  turned  for  the 
first  ? 

Begin  on  the  second  day. 
When  do  you  quit  turning  the  eggs  ? 
On  the  eighteenth  day. 
When  do  you  begin  cooling  the  egg3  ? 
About  the  fourth  day. 
When  is  the  best  time  to  make  the  first 
test  ? 

Some  test  on  the  fourth  day,  some  on  the 
fifth,  but  our  rule  has  alxvays  been  on  the 
seveuth,  it  being  the  completion  of  the  first 
week. 

Could  not  eggs  be  added  at  different 
times  to  the  incubator  after  it  has  started  ? 

No ;  the  eggs  would  chill  those  already 
started. 

Is  tobacco  smoke  inj  urious  to  hatching 
eggs  ? 

Some  writers  claim  so,  but  we  generally 
have  a  pipe  in  our  mouth  while  in  the  in- 
cubator room,  and  do  not  think  we  have 
any  worse  hatches  than  those  xvho  do  not 
smoke  at  all. 

Should  the  incubator  room  be  ventilated  ? 

Yes ;  bad  hatches  are  very  often  occa- 
sioned by  a  poorly  ventilated  room. 

Does  sunlight  on  the  incubator  do  any 
damage  ? 

Yes  ;  avoid  the  sunlight.  Set  the  incu- 
bator so  that  the  sun  does  not  reach  it  any 
time  of  the  day. 

Is  there  any  difference  in  hatching  duck 
eggs  from  the  plans  as  given  for  chicken 
eggs  ? 

No ;  with  the  exception  that  duck  eggs 
require  more  air,  because  they  are  larger. 
Cool  a  little  longer  than  you  would  hen 
eggs. 

What  is  the  best  temperature  to  begin 
young  chicks  in  the  brooders  ? 

Ninety  degrees,  and  a  gradual  reduction 
as  the  chicks  grow  older. 

What  causes  chicks  to  die  in  the  shell  ? 

Fir*t,  improper  ventilation  ;  second,  too 
much  moisture.  Cooper,  of  the  Prairie 
State  Incubator  Company,  gives  these  ad- 
ditional reasons  for  chicks  dying  in  the 
shells:  "Overheat,  running  at  too  low  a 
temperature,  bad  air  in  the  incubator,  bad 
air  m  room,  too  much  dampness  in  a  cel- 
lar, dryness  in  incubator  when  hatching, 
small  air  cells,  extremely  large  air  ceUs,  old 
eggs,  chilled  eggs — eggs  do  not  have  to  be 
frozen  to  kill  them — over-fed  breeding 
stock,  diseased  stock,  in-bred  stock,  ill-fed 
stock,  and,  in  fact,  anything  that  xvill  lower 
the  vitality  of  the  breeding  stock  or  the 
eggs  before  and  after  incubation." 

Why  does  moisture  show  on  the  glass 
door  of  the  incubator  ? 

If  the  incubator  is  run  in  a  cold  room, 
the  moist  air  of  the  machine  will  condense 
on  the  glass.— Homestead. 


Brief  Remarks  from  Readers. 

In  This  "  Experience  Meeting" 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 


A  New  Breed.— I  received  the  March 
number  of  your  paper,  and  was  very  much 
pleased  xvith  it.  1  like  your  answers  to 
questions  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  in  any 
paper.  Mark  Twain  said  that  the  man  who 
criticises  the  Indian  campaign  are  men,  as  a 
rule,  xvho  do  not  know  a  warwhoop  from  a 
wigxvam,  and  xvho  never  ran  a  race  with  a 
tomahawk,  or  plucked  arroxvs  out  of  the 
several  members  of  their  families,  with 
which  to  build  the  evening  camp  fire.  And, 
so  1  conclude  that  men  who  answer  ques- 
tions in  poultry  papers,  as  a  rule,  never 
had  hen  liee  on  their  Sunday  clothes.  I 
have  been  in  the  poultry  business  for  thir- 
ty years,  and  have  bred  many  varieties  of 
foxvls,  and  for  six  years  last  April  I  have 
been  trying  to  produce  a  hen  that  was  a 
first-class  table  fowl,  would  lay  large  eggs, 
would  lay  winter  and  summer,  and  sit  on 
her  eggs,  and  I  have  succeeded  in  all  the 
points.  I  have  tin  unnamed  hen  that  xvill 
lay  more  eggs  in  a  given  time  than  any 
other  I  have  ever  seen.  Thirteen  eggs 
trom  a  yard  of  May  pullets  will  xveigh  one 
pound  and  fifteen  ounces,  taken  just  as 
they  are  layed,  and  not  picked  out.  In  col- 
or the  hens  are  a  dead  black,  and  the  males 
are  a  gray  Dominique,  and  they  are  bred 
true  to  color  for  two  years.  I  think  I  will 
call  them  "Be  Famous."  Enclosed  please 
find  photographs. — J.  W .  Nichols.  Daijton, 
Ohio.  [We  received  the  photographs; 
the  fowls  are  very  handsome. — Er>.] 

Too  Much  Moisture. — I  have  difficulty 
in  having  the  chicks  ail  hatched  out  of  the 
shell.  They  seem  to  be  all  right  until  they 
xvant  to  break  the  shell,  then  they  die  in 
the  shell.  Some  are  even  pipped  and  can 
not  get  out.  Out  of  180  full  hatched 
eggs,  I  only  got  120  chicks,  the  others  being 
dead  in  the  shells.  I  commenced  with  104 
degrees  and  kept  until  last  week  103.  I 
turned  the  egas  morning  and  night.  I  put 
a  pan  of  xvater  in  the  second  week  below 
the  eggs,  and  last  week  above  the  eggs.  I 
keep  the  machine  closed  after  the  eighteenth 
day  until  all  are  hatched.  Why  is'it  that 
the  chicks  die  in  the  shells?  Are  they  too 
large?  That  is,  do  the  chicks  grow  too 
fast  in  the  shells,  so  that  the  air  chambers 
are  not  large  enough,  or  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  Last  year  I  hatched  140  chicks  in  one 
hatch,  by  keeping  the  heat  at  105,  103,  and 
100,  turning  eggs  morning  and  evening,  and 
giving  moisture  the  fourth  day  instead  of 
the  second  week,  only  I  had  not  such  a 
large  moisture  pan  last  year  like  this  year. 
Why  is  it  that  the  chick's  cannot  get  out  of 
the  shell,  while  I  have  large  moisture  pans, 
and  keep  the  incubator  closed  ? — David  N. 
Shanaman,  Richland  Station.  Pa.  [You 
should  not  use  pans,  and  give  too  much 
moisture.— Ed.] 

Keeping  Eggs  For  Hat  ching.  —  I  axvait 
the  arrival  of  yourpaper  with  a. great  deal 
of  pleasure.  Have  been  in  the  poultry 
business  about  txvo  years,  and  have  several 
varieties  of  chickens.  Have  pens  of  Brown 
Leghorns,  several  kinds  of  Polish,  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Cochins,  and  Silver 
Spangled  Hamburgs.  A  Minnesota  winter 
is  pretty  hard  on  poultry,  but  after  one 
xviuter  they  do  very  well.  Your  paper  is  a 
gret  deal  of  help,  and  just  what  a  man 
wants,  being  devoted  entiiely  to  chickens, 
and  not  having  three  or  tour  pages  in  re- 
gard to  dogs  and  pet  stock.  Have  sent  sev- 
eral back  numbers  to  my  friends,  and  am 
in  hopes  I  can  send  you  a  few  subscribers 
before  long,  for  1  know  of  no  paper  that 
deserves  them  more,  and  I  have  tried  sev- 
eral. Have  been  looking  for  an  article  in 
regard  to  how  long  eggs  can  be  kept  before 
setting,  and  what  temperature.  This  has 
bothered  me  a  great  deal.  Hatches  have 
not  been  first  class,  and  I  know  of  no  rea- 
son. My  chickens  are  doing  nicely,  thanks 
to  the  Poultry  Keeper.  Without  it  I 
vvoul  1  be  lost. — Sherman  F.  Staples,  Still- 
water, Minn.  [They  will  keep  a  month  if 
kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  turned  twice  a 
week.— Ed.] 

Lining  a  Poultry  House. —  I  want  to 
build  a  p  tultiy  house,  and  I  want  to  make 
it  so  that  it  will  be  warm  and  comfortable 
enough,  so  that  single-comb  breeds  of 
fowls  will  not  freeze  their  combs  in  the 
winter  weather  I  am  thinking  of  using 
four-inch  studding,  patent,  or  house  sid- 
ing on  the  outside,  painted,  and  sealed  in- 
side with  inch  ash  boards,  then  fill  the 
wells  xvith  saw-dust,  or  would  it  be  warm- 
er to  line  with  tarred  paper  ?  If  so,  in 
which  side  should  the  paper  be  studded 
before  the  siding  is  on  studding,  and  before 
sealing  is  on  the  inside  of  the  sealing? 
Would  there  be  any  danger  of  the  saxv-dust 
breeding  lice?  Would  a  concrete  or  ce- 
ment iloor  be  best  ?  Will  some  one  of  your 
many  readers,  who  can  speak  from  expe- 
rience, please  answer? — Samuel  Shawver, 
De  Graff,  Ohio.  [Paper  is  unnecessary. 
The  sawdust  xvill  not  breed  lice  if  ker- 
osene emulsion  is  used. — Ed.] 

It  Worked  Splendidly— I  built  an  incuba- 
tor after  your  instructions,  as  given  in  your 
book  No.  2,  "Incubators  and  Brooders," 
and  it  works  splendidly.  I  am  sure  I  can- 
not buy  a  better  machine  and  I  am  well 
satisfied,  and  send  you  my  thanks.  I  will 
write  vou  later  when  the  chicks  are 
hatched.— P.  Kewlbohm,  Ottawa,  Canada. 


Experience  with  a  Few. — Having  been 
to  the  show  of  the  Colorado  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, in  January,  1894,  I  decided  that 
I  must  have  some  hens,  and  the  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  subscribe  for  your 
paper,  having  seen  copies  of  it  taken  by 
a  fellow  workman.  But  I  kept  neglecting 
to  get  my  hens,  put  all  my  back  lot  into  a 
garden,  and  not  until  after  the  show  of  1895 
did  I  make  a  start.  Then  I  bought  a 
broody  hen,  and  put  thorough-bred  Light 
Brahma  eggs  under  her,  and  hatched  out 
ten  chicks  on  February  23d.  Noxv  I  have 
eight  living,  which  are  six  weeks  old,  and 
very  promising.  Then  I  got  a  dozen  com- 
mon hens  at  a  commission  house,  and  they 
are  laying  at  present  an  average  of  ten  eggs 
a  day.  I  have  not  owned  a  hen  before  for 
twenty-five  years.  The  hen  that  hatched 
the  chicks  left  them  when  they  were  four 
weeks  old,  aud  began  laying  again.  She 
was  only  ten  months  old  xVhen  she  brought 
out  her  brood. —  Waldo  Osqood,  Denier, 
Colo. 

How  to  Raise  the  Chicks. — Last  year  a 
reader  asked  for  a  plan  for  housing  chicks. 
1  still  use  the  mother  hen.  I  keep  all  my 
chicks  in  a  shed  12x12  feet.  It  is  weather- 
boarded,  xvith  drop  siding  box,  a  (rood  shin- 
gle roof,  and  a  tight  floor.  Altogether  it  is 
rain  and  rat  proof.  The  coops  are  made  of 
slats,  tight  enough  to  keep  the  liens  from 
fighting,  but  xvide  enough  to  a  foot  to  per- 
mit the  chicks  to  run  outandin.  Each  hen 
is  shut  in  her  coop  with  her  chicks  at  night 
and  rainy  days.  Wi  h  this  arrangement,  Ido 
not  have  to  get  up  at  night,  and  run  out  to 
look  after  chicks  every  time  a  shower 
comes  up.  1  keep  the  hen  in  close  until 
the  chicks  are  two  days  old,  then  the  hen 
goes  in  her  coop  at  night.— 8.  M.  Edwards, 
Argusville,  A".  Dak. 

A  Rough  Incubator. — What  a  world  of 
information  each  copy  contains.  I  have 
one  of  your  incubators,  which  was  made  of 
scraps  of  lumber  goods,  boxes,  etc.,  but  we 
faiJed  to  know  the  strength  of  the  steam,  so 
xve  had  to  renail  several  times.  Our  tank 
sprung  a  leak,  and  we  have  had  lots  of  bad 
luck,  but  with  all  that,  we  have  44  lively 
little  chicks,  and  the  eggs  still  pipping.  I 
shall  not  rest  until  I  get  everything  nailed 
securely,  then  feel  confident  of  success. 
My  stock  are  scrubs  this  year,  but  have 
bousht  a  supply  of  Plymouth  Rocks  for 
next  year  if  I  succeed  in  raising  a  suf- 
ficient number.  Will  send  you  my  luck 
when  I  set  the  incubator  again.  —  Mrs.  B. 
A.  McAnulty,  Hickory  Valley,  Tenn. 

Did  NotDose  a  Chick.— I  have  such  bad 
luck  in  raising  young  chicks.  Have  been 
raising  tbem  under  hens    for  two  years 

Fast,  and  they  have  had  bowel  trouble,  and 
lost  them.  This  year  they  look  wrell  so 
far,  and  I  hope  they  will  get  al  ong  all  right. 
The  first  year  I  had  success.  I  did  not  lose 
a  chick  with  sickness.  I  started  with  thirty 
pullets  and  finished  with  twenty-five,  and 
in  one  season  they  laid  3,933  eggs.  I  think 
that  was  very  good,  aud  have  never  had 
that  success  since.—  Joseph  Hopper,  Defi- 
ance, Ohio. 


How  to  Set  a  Hen. 

In  the  very  old  poultry  books  may  be 
found  elaborate  instructions  enabling  the 
most  inexperienced  person  to  tell  "when  a 
hen  wishes  to  sit,"  but  none  of  our  readers 
are  so  densely  ignorant  as  to  require  any 
information  upon  that  point.  Still, 
although  they  may  know  when  she  wants 
to  sit,  they  may  not  know  just  how,  when 
and  where  to  set  her.  However  much  xve 
may  want  to  get  the  chicks  underway,  even 
though  choice  eggs  may  be  growing  stale, 
while  Biddy  clucks  around,  undecided 
whether  to  settle  down  to  business  or  not, 
we  must  wait  her  movements,  and  not  put 
the  eggs  under  until  she  is  ready  to  receive 
them.  Until  *he  has  made  up  her  mind  to 
do  so  fully  and  firmly,  let  her  alone. 
Don't  attempt  to  remove  her  to  a  strange 
nest  before  it  is  time.  Do  this  after  she  has 
sat  steadily  two  or  three  days  and  nights. 
At  first  she  may  come  off  the  nest  and 
mauitestan  inclination  to  go  to  roost  at 
night,  and  in  case  she  is  wild  and  flighty, 
cover  her  over  in  the  nest  until  sbebeeomes 
more  broody  and  indifferent  to  your  ap- 
proach. A  hen  that  will  fly  from  her  eggs 
at  sight  of  you  is  a  most  aggravating  crea- 
ture, yet  some  such  bring  out  the  finest 
broods.  It  is  never  best  to  set  many  hens 
in  one  apartment,  unless  the  room  is 
divided  into  sections,  separating  the  house 
into  lots  of  a  half  dozen  or  so,  for  setting 
hens  are  not  usually  very  good  natured; 
in  fact,  they  are  when  off  the  nest,  gener- 
ally "spoiling  for  a  fight,"  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  of  them  well  mixed  up  together 
make  the  blood  and  feathers  fly  recklessly: 
At  this  early  spring  season,  in  preparing 
the  nest,  guard  chiefly  against  cold.  The 
greatest  danger  this  month  its  in  the  eggs 
becoming  chilled  while  the  ben  is  off  the 
nest ;  therefore  see  that  the  place  is  not  too 
much  exposed  to  chilly  draughts,  and  make 
the  nest  itself  warm  and  deep,  with  plenty 
of  clean,  soft  hay  or  straw — a  thick,  soft, 
yet  firm  nest  bottom  for  the  eggs  to  rest 
on,  being  most  important.  Feed  the  hens 
on  sound  whole  grain,  corn  prelened,  and 
give  1  hem  just  as  plentiful  a  supply  of 
gravel,  shell  aud  bone  as  you  would  lay- 
ing pullets,  not  forgetting  the  important 
item  of  fresh  water" daily.  One-half  the 
secrets  of  successful  hatching  by  hens  lies 
in  giving  them  the  best  of  care,  xvhiie  they 
are  acting  as  incubators.  They  will  not 
stand  neglect  any  more  than  xvill  the  artifi- 
cial hatcher. — Fancier's  Monthly. 
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Egg.  Producing  Food. 

How  much  food  shall  I  give  ?  Give  us  a 
good  egg  food  ?  How  can  I  make  condition 
powder  ?  Such  are  the  questions.  Yet  we 
are  telling  you  just  those  things  in  every 
issue.  Here  is  a  letter  for  us  to  answer 
as  it  may  be  of  value  to  many : 

'  "What  kind  of  egg  producing  food  should 
be  given  in  fall  or  from  now  to  spring? 
My  fowls  have  a  run  of  four  acres.  How 
much  mashed  potato  and  bran  is  equal  to 
two  quarts  of  cracked  corn  ?  Should  hens 
have  all  the  food  they  can  eat  while  run- 
ning out  ?  How  much  per  head  will  they 
require  not  to  make  them  too  fat?  Lrst 
year  my  hens  were  too  fat,  and  I  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them." 

Well  !  Only  a  few  months  ago  we  gave 
long  articles  on  feeding,  and  now  we  mus  t 
go  it  all  over  again,  with  back  numbers 
only  five  cents.  We  do  not  give  name  in 
the  above,  as  we  know  our  correspondent 
would  not  wish  it.  But  he  gives  us  a  hard 
job.  First,  what  kind  of  egg  producing 
food  ?  Well—  alliood  is  eggproducing,  but 
the  safest  plan  is  to  feed  a  variety.  Be- 
ware of  feeding  grain  alone.  Give  bulky 
food,  such  as  grass,  potatoes,  turnips,  etc. 
Food  cannot  be  measured  on  a  cracked  corn 
basis.  One  quart  of  bran  is  worth  two  of 
cracked  corn  for  producing  the  white  of  an 
egg.  One  r  uart  of  corn  is  worth  four  of 
bran  for  keeping  hens  warm.  There  is  no 
comparison  between  the  foods,  and  that  is 
why  a  variety  should  be  fed.  The  next 
question— should  hens  have  all  the  food 
they  can  eat  ?  Never— at  any  time.  Make 
them  work  for  all  they  get.  How  much 
will  they  require  not  to  make  them  too 
fat  ?  We  ask  our  friend— Does  each  hen 
eat  exactly  the  same  quantity  as  the  oth- 
ers ?  Hens  differ.  Some  will  fatten  on 
but  little.  Others  do  not  readily  fatten. 
No  one  can  tell  you  how  much  to  feed  a 
flock,  as  individuals  differ.  The  best  mode 
is  to  give  what  you  think  is  about  half 
enough  in  the  morning  and  let  them  try 
and  find  the  remaining  quantity  desired. 
Keep  Hum  at  work.  Give  clover  hay, 
chopped  fine  and  scalded,  meut  three  times 
a  week,  and  wheat  at  night.  If  fat,  give  no 
wheat  ac  all — only  ihe  chopped  hay  in  the 
morning. 

Trouble  with  the  Chicks. 

Mrs.  Margaret  T.  Olrnsted,  Charleston 
111.,  has  a  difliculty  with  her  chicks  to" 
which  she  calls  attention,  and  desires  in- 
formation. We  give  her  letter  on  the  sub. 
ject,  as  follows  : 

"I  made  a  discovery  yesterday  morning, 
that  sent  me  frantically  to  the  pile  of 
Poultry  Keepers,  and  hastily  running 
through  the  "contents''  of  each  number 
since  last  September  (Ihe  length  of  time  I 
have  taken  it),  I  find  nothing  that  gives  me 
any  light,  and  am  therefore  compelled  to 
appeal  to  the  powers  behind  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  instruction.  I  have  sixty- 
five  chicks,  from  three  days  to  a  month  old. 
I  take  them  from  the  hess  as  soon  as  dry, 
and  raise  them  by  hand.  Yesterday  morn- 
ing, when  I  turned  them  out,  one  of  the 
oldest,  a  nice  broiler,  did  not  move  out  like 
the  rest.  It  seemed  stiff  and  unable  to 
bend  or  move.  On  examination  I  found 
the  skin  thick,  dry  and  hard,  looking  as  if 
it  had  been  baked.  It  couldn't  bend  its 
neck  to  eat  even  if  it  had  been  inclined.  It 
lived  only  a  few  hours.  This  morning  I 
found  a  number  in  different  stages  of  the 
same  disease.  One  little  fellow,  three  days 
old,  has  yellow  blisters  on  the  back  of  its 
neck,  crop  and  on  the  under  side  of  its 
wings.  On  another  one  the  blisters  had 
apparently  just  broken,  and  the  yellow, 
oily,  viscid  looking  contents  was  oozing 
out,  not  dripping  off,  but  sticking  to  the 
skin.  The  back  of  one's  neck  was  entirely 
raw  ;  the  skin  seemed  to  have  dried  up  and 
come  off.  The  chicks  are  separated,  have 
never  been  together,  and  were  not  even 
hatched  in  the  same  building.  The  older 
ones  are  fed  three  times  a  day,  on  bread 
made  of  one  part  coarse  corn  meal  and  one 
of  bran  mixed  with  sour  milk,  soda,  and 
well  baked,  with  now  and  then  some  clab- 
ber cheese.  They  have  the  ranges  of  a 
large  yard,  with  plenty  of  grass  and  some 
ploughed  ground,  and  are  indefatigable 
scratchcrs.  They  roost  in  a  box  with  dry 
soil  in  it,  and  are  carefully  housed  at 
night.  The  younger  ones  are  still  confined 
to  a  small  run  that  is  sheltered  from  the 
wind,  and  is  provided  with  clean  sand  and 
some  shade,  and  are  fed  on  hard  boiled  eggs, 
chopped  with  stale  bread,  some  of  the 
cheese,  and  corn,  bran  and  bread.  They 
are  just  given  what  they  will  clean  up 
well.  They  have  plenty  of  clean  water  and 
a  handful  of  bran  to  scratch  in.  Is  it  mis- 
management or  a  disease  ?  I  am  at  sea  as 
to  what  ought  to  be  done  for  them.  Have 
done  nothing  except  to  drop  two  or  three 
drops  of  melted  mutton  tallow  on  the 
backs  of  their  necks.  I  shall  await  the 
light  that  the  next  Poultry  Keeper  will 
bring  me  with  no  little  anxiety." 

The  difficulty  jnay  be|due  tojparasltes  or 


to  the  large  lice.  There  may  be  local  con- 
ditions which  can  only  be  understood  by 
observation,  and  a  great  many  drawbacks 
may  appear  that  cannot  easily  be  accounted 
for.  The  only  treatment  that  can  be  given 
is  to  apply  some  substance  in  the  form  of 
anointment.  Melted  lard  one  ounce,  car- 
bolic acid  twenty  drops,  crude  petroleum 
one  ounce,  and  spirits  of  turpentine  20 
drops,  well  shaken.  Two  drops  of  the  mix- 
ture used  on  each  chick  should  prove  ben- 
eficial. 


It  was  the  Eggs — Good  Hatching. 

LEWIS  DUPRE,  MELROSE,  LA. 

I  am  a  subscriber  of  your  valuable  pa- 
per, and  cannot  do  without  it.  I  made 
myself  a  P.  K.  incubator,  except  I  put  on 
legs  and  made  double  doors  on  it,  one  glass 
and  the  other  solid.  It  has  two  trays  in  it 
and  holds  180  eggs.  I  have  two  ventilating 
tubes  in  it,  under  each  iray  being  a  %  inch 
hole.  My  incubator  is  heated  with  a  boil- 
er, and  I  use  an  ordinary  one-inch  burner 
house  lamp.  I  never  saw  an  incubator  be- 
fore this  one.  I  loaded  the  machine  with 
70  eggs.  I  put  in  one  drawer  41  eggs  and 
29  in  the  other.  The  41  were  store  eggs 
and  the  29  were  eggs  of  my  own  stock — 
Light  Brahmas.  On  the  sixth  day  I  tested 
out  three  unfertile  ones  out  of  the  29  eggs, 
and  ten  out  of  the  store  eggs.  The  first  day 
I  loaded  it  was  103  degrees,  and  the  next 
day  [  found  it  at  100.  I  took  the  drawers  out 
and  cooled  the  eggs  to  90  degrees  several 
times,  for  one  hour,  then  I  got  it  to  stay  at 
104  degrees.  I  kept  the  ventilating  tubes 
open  all  the  time,  except  one  morning,  for 
three  hours  during  the  whole  three  weeks, 
and  my  machine  kept  at  103,  104,  and  then 
went  to  106.  The  day  of  the  hatch  it  stayed 
106  all  day,  and  I  could  not  cool  it.  I  was 
afraid  to  open  the  door.  The  second  week 
I  used  for  moisture  two  sponges  the  size  of 
eggs.  The  last  week  I  used  twice  the 
amount  of  moisture.  When  the  hatch 
came  off  all  except  four  eggs  in  the  29  tray 
hatched  full  grown  chicks.  In  the  other 
tray  sixteen  did  not  hatch,  ten  of  the  eggs 
being  full  grown  chicks.  It  seems  to  me 
the  chicks  are  shown  when  about  twelve 
days  under  a  hen.  I  changed  the  tray 
places  every  day,  end  for  end  and  side  for 
side.  I  helped  four  chicks  out  of  the  shell, 
but  they  died.  The  others  are  as  strong  as 
any  chicks  I  ever  saw,  and  I  wish  some 
other  readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
would  tell  me  what  made  the  chicks  die  in 
the  shell.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the 
chicks  hatched  from  my  stock  of  eggs 
hatched  in  about  six  hours,  while  the  store 
egas  were  thirty  hours  coming  out.  Hop- 
ing the  Poultry  Keeper  success,  I  will 
close  by  adding  that  on  the  18th  day  my 
thermometer  stayed  at  93  degrees,  and  it 
was  three  hours  "before  I  could  raise  the 
heat. 

[It  is  easily  seen  that  the  chicks  died  in 
the  shell  because  the  store  eggs  were  not 
good.  You  should  not  Lave  changed  the 
plan  of  the  incubator.  -  Ed.] 

A  Point  on  Feeding. 

The  spring  and  summer  seasons  are  fa- 
vorable to  egg  production,  and  if  the  hens 
are  not  laying  it  will  be  in  order  to  know 
the  reason.  It  must  be  a  flock  out  of  con- 
dition if  egsrs  are  not  plentiful  at  this  sea- 
son. All  the  hens  in  a  flock  are  not  alike. 
It  is  not  fair  to  judge  all  of  the  hens  by 
what  a  whole  flock  may  do,  for  among  a 
flock  of  twenty  hens  there  may  be  ten  that 
are  excellent  layers  and  profitable,  while 
the  others  are  being  kept  at  a  loss.  Judg- 
ing the  performance  of  hens  as  a  whole  has 
induced  farmers  to  sell  the  flock  and  pro- 
cure other  birds,  thus  incurring  the  same 
risk  of  good  and  inferior  hens  again.  The 
proper  course  to  pursue  is  to  make  close 
observation  of  the  flock  and  learn  which  of 
the  hens  are  laying  regularly.  1  he  farmer, 
however,  may  be  at  fault  instead  of  the 
liens.  Some  of  them  have  a  routine  meth- 
od of  feeding,  giving  the  same  kind  and 
quantity  of  food  the  entire  year,  and  mak- 
ing no  distinction  between  cold  and  warm 
weather.  The  consequence  is  that  some  of 
the  hens  become  too  fat  and  are  thus  made 
unfit  for  laying.  The  food  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  quality  in  summer  as  of  quan- 
tity. Education  on  the  subject  ;of  how  to 
feed  and  how  much  to  give  is  not  needed  as 
greatly  as  how  not  to  feed  at  some  seasons. 

When  a  hen  is  laying  eggs,  a  large  portion 
of  the  food  produces  eggs  instead  of  cre- 
ating fat  to  be  stored  on  the  body.  If  two 
hens  are  together,  one  laying  and  the  other 
not,  the  non-laying  hen  may  eat  as  much 
as  the  other  and  become  fat  because  no  por- 
tion of  the  food  goes  to  the  production  of 
eggs,.  The  farmer  who  uses  judgment  will, 
separa;3  tha  layin *  U3ni  frjin  the  Jothers 
and  fes  I  them  according  to  requirements 
but  the  non-layers  will  be  put  on  an;  anti- 
fat  diet  and  fed  sparingly,  .£  As  long  as  al- 
the  hens — layers  and  _non-layers — are  ^led 


together,  there  will  be  a  waste  of  food  and 
fewer  eggs  in  proportion  to  the  food  con- 
sume, which  will  increase  the  cost  with- 
out a  corresponding  gain  in  profits. 

To  feed  a  certain  kind  of  food  and  expect 
all  the  hens  of  the  flock  to  accept  it  with 
the  same  readiness  is  to  believe  in  a  uniform- 
ity that  is  not  possible.  Nature  does  not 
allow  any  two  things  to  be  exactly  alike, 
for,  if  so,  there  would  be  no  progression  ; 
and  so  far  as  the  hens  are  concerned  it  wil^ 
be  found  that  even  two  full  sisters  will' 
differ  in  many  respects.  Corn  may  be  very 
acceptable  to  the  fowls,  and  every  grain 
given  may  be  consumed  at  each  meal,  but 
it  will  not  be  because  every  hen  had  a  fair 
share.  Some  of  the  hens  will  have  eaten 
much  more  than  may  be  required,  while 
others  may  have  eaten  very  little.  For 
this  reason  the  flock  should  always  receive 


a  variety  of  food,  as  each  hen  will  then  par- 
take of  the  food  which  her  appetite  prompts 
her  as  being  best  for  her  purpose.  There 
is  no  one  kind  of  food  known  that  is  suitable 
for  poultry  when  it  it  fed  exclusively. 


Hardy  Breeds. 

While  so  many  are  anxious  to  know 
which  breed  lays  the  largest  number  of 
eggs,  but  few  seem  interested  in  knowing 
which  breed  is  the  hardiest.  A  breed  that 
is  not  hardy  will  fail  to  give  good  results 
for  the  whole  year.  It  may  do  well  at  one 
season  of  the  year  and  then  be  more 
subject  to  disease  than  other  breeds.  It  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  state  which  breed  is 
the  hardiest,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  profitable,  as  climate  and  location  are 
to  be  considered. 


A  GREAT  BOOK. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  ILLUSTRATOR.    T  HAS  NEARLY 
TWO  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS. 
NO  OTHER  BOOK  LIKE  IT. 


Our  new  book,  The  Poultry  Keeper  II- 
lustrafor,  is  now  out,  at  twenty-five  cents 
per  copy,  but  for  sixty  cents  we  send  it 
with  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year.  It 
contains  ever  forty  different  designs  of 
poultry  houses  alone.  Some  of  the  illus- 
trations are  very  fine.  We  admit  that  we 
have  added  many  cuts  that  have  appeared 
in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  going  back  sev- 
eral years,  but  that  does  not  make  the 
book  any  the  less  valuable,  as  we  bring 
them  all  together.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  contents,  and  every  one  is  fully  de- 
scribed in  detail,  some  of  the  houses, 
brooders,  etc.,  requiring  several  illustra- 
tions to  show  all  the  parts : 
CONTENTS 

No.l.— A  Six  Hundred  Hen  Farm. 
No.  2.— Harris'  Poultry  House  (two  cuts). 
No.  3. — Aldrich's  Brooder    House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  4. — Guion's  Poultry  -House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  5— Incubator  aud  Brooder  House. 
No.  6.— Double    Poultry    House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  7.— House  for  Laying  Ducks. 
No.  8. — Two-story  Poultry  House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  9. — Heater  and  Ventilator  Design 
(two  cuts). 

No.  10.  -  Roomy  Poultry  House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  11.— Light  Poultry  House. 

No.  12.— Glass  Poultry  House. 

No.  13 — Miller's  Combination  House 
(four  cuts). 

No.  14. — Poultry  House  with  Protected 
Boosts. 

No.  15.— Device  for  High  Flyers  (two 
cuts). 

No.  16  — Poultry  House  and  Glass  Shed. 

No.  17.— Poultry  House  for  Thirty 
Fowls,  (two  cuts). 

No.  18.— Roosting  Shed. 

No.  19. — Poultry  House,  Pigeon  Loft  and 
Sheds 

No.  20. — House  for  one  Flock  (two  cuts). 

No.  21. — Capt.  Phillips'  Poultry  House 
(two  cuts). 

No.  22.— Two-story  Poultry  House. 

No.  23.— Comfort  Poultry  "House. 

No.  24. — Cheap  Poultry  Houses,  (two 
cuts). 

No.  25. — Covered  Movable  Runs,  (four 
cuts). 

No.  2C.— Poultry  House  With  Wings, 
(two  cuts). 

No.  27.— Barber's  Poultry  House  (two 
cuts  ) 

No.  28 — Double  Poultry  House,  (two 
cuts). 

No.  29.— Boyd's  Poultry  House,  (two 
cuts.) 

No.  30.— Poultry  House  for  Small  Flock. 

No.  31. — Johnson's  Poultry  House. 

No.  33.— Poultry  House  for  City  Lot, 
(two  cuts). 

No.  33  --Poultry  House  Ventilator  (two 
cuts). 

No.  34. — Six  Angular  Poultry  House, 
(two  cuts). 

No.  35.— House  with  Glass  Runs. 

No.  36. — Byers'  Straw-packed  Poultry 
House. 

No.  37. — Brooder  House  for  OneBrood. 
No.  38.    Duck  Shed. 

No.  39.— Poultry  House  With  Protected 
Sheds. 

No.  40  — Poultry  House  and  Open  Shed, 
(two  cuts). 

No.  41. — Poultry  House  and  Underneath 
Runs. 

No.  42.— Clough's  Ventilator  for  Poultry 
House. 

No.  43.— Double  Glass  Roof  Poultry 
House. 

No.  44. — Pigeon  House  With  Wire  Bun. 
No.  45. — Elwood's  Poultry  House,  (two 
cuts). 


Marvin  s  Poultry  House. 
-Poultry  House  and  Sheds. 
-Large    Brooder  House,  (three 

-Spangler's  Brooder. 
-Regulator  for  Incubator. 
-Capt.  Phillips'   Brooder,  (six 

-Hot  Water  Brooder. 
-Heater  for  Hot  Water  Incubator. 
-Hewitt's  Brooder,  (ten  cuts). 
-Bishop's  Brooder,  (five  cuts). 
-Horsford's  Brooder,  (two  cuts). 
-Mrs.  Henning"s  Brooder,  (three 

-Double  Coops,  (two  cuts). 
-Brooder  House  for  One  Brood. 
-Lincoln's  Brooder. 
-Palmer's  Brooder,  (seven  cuts). 
-Chick  Feeding  Coop. 
-Hen  Brooder. 

-Lamp  Incubator,  (three  cuts). 
-Farm     and  Fireside  Brooder, 

-Brooder  House  with  Glass  Runs 
—Windbreak  Fences,  (two  cats). 
— Meek's  Feed  Trough  two  cuts). 
— Self-Feeder    for  Chicks,  (four 


—Milk  Pan  Protector. 

— Egg  Tester. 

—  Palmer's  Perfection 


Feed 


No.  46.- 

No.  47.- 

No.  48.- 
cuts) 

No.  49.- 

No.  50.- 

No.  51.- 
cuts). 

No.  52.- 

No.  53.- 

No.  54.- 

No.  55.- 

No.  56.- 

No.  57.- 
cuts). 

No.  5S.- 

No.  59.- 

No.  60.- 

No.  61.- 

No.  62.- 

No.  63.- 

No.  64.- 

No.  65. 
(five  cuts 

No.  66.- 

No.  67.- 

No.  68 

No.. 69. 
cuts). 

No.  70. 

No.  71. 

No.  72. 
Trough. 

No.  73. 
Trough,  ( 

No  74.- 

No.  75.- 
Chicks. 

No.  76- 

No.  77.- 

No.  78.- 

No.  79.- 

No.  80.- 

No.81.- 

No.  82.- 

No.  83  - 

No.  84  - 
cuts). 

No.  85.- 
(five  cuts) 

No.  86.- 

No.  87.— 

No.  88.- 

Nil  s:>. 

No.  90. 

No.  91.- 

No.  92. 

No  93.— 

No.  94 

No.  95. — 

No.  96- 

No.  97.- 

No.  98. 

No.  99.- 

No.  100. 
Chicks 

No.  101.— Lice  Proof  Roost. 

No.  102.— Box  to  Prevent  Sitting. 

No.  103.— Movable  Roost. 

No.  104.— Safety  Lamp  for  Incubators. 

No.  105— Home  Made  Feed  Cutter. 

No.  106.-  Novel  Rat  Trap. 

No.  107 .— Svriuges  and  Poultrv  Bit. 

No.  108.— Movable  Nest. 

All  for  twenty-five  cents— yes,  all  for  ten 
cents  when  you  subscribe  for  the  Poultry 
Keeper. 

You  cannot  get  another  such  illustrated 
book  in  the  United  States,  not  even  for  fifty 
times  the  price  of  this,  and  a  single  design 
may  save  you  many  dollars. 

It  is  printed  on  good  paper,  aud  every  il- 
lustration has  description,  aud  has  a  paper 
cover. 

Bear  in  mind  that  you  get  the  book  and 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for  sixty 
cents.  The  Poultry  Keeper  alone  is 
fifty  cents,  which  makes  the  cost  of  the 
book  only  ieu  cents,  the  regular  price  of 
the  book  being  twenvty-fie  cents. 


San  ford's  Feed  and  Water 
two  cuts). 

-Fulton's  Feed  Bin,  (two  cuts). 
North's     Drinking      Box  for 

-A  Covered  Roost. 
Geissinger's  Feed  Trough. 
-Self-closing  Nest  Box. 
-Merryman's  Feed  Trough. 
-Swinging  Fountain. 
-Nest  to  Prevent  Egg  Eating. 
-Lane's  Continuous  Sitting  Box. 
-Riddle's  Improved  Nest  Box. 
-Barrel  Nests  for    Hens,  (two 

Kidder's  Nest  for  Egg  Eaters, 

Gillam'.s  Coop  Bottom. 

Winter  Drinking  Fountain. 

Bobbin's  Nest  Box,  (three  cuts). 

Non-freezing  Water  Pan. 

Keg  Fountain. 

Bortle  Drinking  Fountain. 

Tobacco  Can  Drinking  Vessel. 

Feeding  Coop  for  Small  Chicks. 

Helpman's  Improved  Coop. 

Movable  Roost. 

Rat-Proof  Roost. 

-Perch  and  Droppings  Board. 

-Cheap  Poultry  House  Heater. 

-Neal's  Mink  Trap. 

—Muslin    Covered    Run  for 
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Feeding  Soft  Footl. 
It  is  a  question  whether  more  harm  than 
'-benefit  does  not  result  from  feeding  soft 
food  to  poultry.  Not  that  soft  food  is  in 
-any  manner  injurious,  but  because  there  is 
a  tendency  to  feed  too  much  on  the  part  of 
those  who  feed  in  the  troughs.  The  gizzard 
of  a  fowl  is  a  special  provision  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  food  to  the  finest  con- 
dition, and  it  should,  like  any  other  organ 
•of  the  body,  be  given  its  proportionate 
work  to  perform,  in  order  that  its  functions 
may  be  observed  and  the  fowl  thereby  re- 
main in  better  health  and  condition.  When 
soft  food  is  fed  almost  exclusively,  and  the 
fowl  is  permitted  to  walk  up  to  the  trough 
and  help  itself,  there  will  be  no  inducement 
on  its  part  to  exercise  by  searching  and 
scratching,  and  with  the  abundance  of  food, 
and  no  incentive  to  work,  the  fowl  becomes 
fat  and  out  of  condition  for  laying.  When 
hard  food,  such  as  grain  and  seeds,  are 
given,  i  specially  when  scattered  over  quite 
.-a  surface  of  ground,  the  hens  must  not 
only  travel  quite  a  distance  in  their  search 
for  food,  but  they  will  scratch  and  work 
for  worms  and  insects  while  seeking  the 
grains,  and  also  have  the  privilege  of  select- 
ing the  food  they  prefer.  One  drawback  to 
feeding  soft  food  in  troughs  is  that  some 
hens  are  more  voracious  than  others,  and 
secure  a  larger  share  than  they  deserve, 
while  the  more  patient  and  timid  hens  will 
he  deprived  of  their  share.  But  when  the 
grains  are  scattered  far  and  wide  each  hen 
has  an  equal  opportunity,  and  must  be  in- 
dustrious and  active  if  she  is  to  compete 
■with  the  others,  which  assists  in  keeping 
her  in  laying  condition,  as  exercis  a  is  very 
important.  Soft  food  may  be  given,  how- 
•ever,  but  it  should  be  a  special  meal  rather 
than  to  feed  it  regularly.  There  are  some 
foods  that  hens  need,  and  which  can  only 
be  given  to  a  moist  condition ;  but  it  will 
not  be  conducive  to  egg  production  to  feed 
too  much  from  the  trough,  and  especially 
when  the  hens  are  in  a  somewhat  fat  condi- 
tion. The  best  results  are  obtained  from 
hard  food,  with  an  occasional  feed  of  soft 
food, as  there  is  then  less  liability  of  feeding 
too  much. 

The  Profit  From  a  Flock. 

"What  is  a  profit  ?  It  is  not  that  which  is 
sold  only,  but  the  production  over  and 
above  the  cost.  Many  do  not  look  at  the 
matter  fairly,  and  fail  to  consider  the  fact 
that  a  llock  sometimes  gives  a  large  profit, 
and  yet  not  one  cent  in  cash  has  been  re- 
ceived through  sales  or  other  outside 
sources.  The  first  consideration  is  the  cost, 
and  the  cost  does  not  always  amount  to  the 
sum  expended  for  the  articles  consumed. 
That  is,  while  there  may,  of  course,  have 
beeu  an  outlay  in  a  certain  direction,  the 
outlay  would  have  been  the  same  if  there 
was  no  flock,  as  in  the  use  of  table  scraps ; 
these,  it  is  true,  really  cost  something,  but 
they  are  waste  materials,  and,  so  far  as  the 
flo"k  is  concerned,  they  are  simply  utilized, 
and  in  reality  should  not  be  charged  as 
original  eutlay  for  food.  If  enough  hens 
are  kept  to  use  the  scraps  only,  every  egg 
is  profit,  after  deducting  expense  pro  rata 
for  use  of  buildings.  The  labor  also  costs 
nothing,  in  fact,  for  it,  too,  is  simply  a  sav- 
ing, as  any  member  of  the  family  can  at- 
tend to  a  few  hens.  Hence,  the  smaller  the 
flock  tin  greater  the  profit  proportion- 
ately, as  large  flocks  require  outlays  for 
food  and  a  certain  expense  for  labor.  A 
small  flock  entails  no  laborious  work,  but  a 
large  flock  demands  close  attention  and 
hard  work.  If  the  amount  of  eggs  and 
poultry  consumed  in  the  family  be  charged 
as  sold  to  the  household,  crediting  for  all 
received,  and  compelling  the  hens  to  pay 
for  all  food  procured,  it  will  be  found  that 
a  moderate  flock  pays  a  profit,  although 
there  may  at  no  time  be  any  sales  in  market. 

Loss  of  Young  Turkeys. 

About  one-half  of  the  young  turkeys  die, 
and  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  is  attributed 
to  other  causes  than  the  right  one,  which  is 
the  large  gray  lice  on  the  heads.  A  young 
turkey  may  be  examined  and  no  lice  seen, 
but  down  on  the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck 
may  be  a  few  large  lice  at  work,  and  as 
only  one  or  two  of  them  will  kill  a  young 
turkey  the  lice  are  dangerous  enemies. 
Anoint  the  heads  and  necks  with  two  or 
three  drops  of  melted  lard  (use  but  a  few 
drops)  aad  also  treat  the  hen  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  lice  will  be  destroyed. 


Growing  Green  Food. 

As  the  keeping  of  a  garden  may  compel 
many  to  confine  their  hens  in  yards,  it  be- 
comes a  difficult  matter  to  allow  them  to 
secure  green  food.  One  of  the  best  methods 
for  so  doing,  however,  is  to  have  change- 
able yards;  that  is,  the  yard  should  be  di- 
vided. When  the  hens  occupy  one  side, 
the  other  side  may  be  spaded  up  and  sown 
to  mustard,  millet,  or  any  kind  of  crop  of 
which  the  seed  is  not  expensive.  Such 
crops  need  not  mature,  hence  the  hens  can 
be  turned  in  when  the  plants  are  three  or 
four  inches  high.  Wheat,  oats,  sorghum, 
corn,  turnips,  or  anthing  that  will  provide 
green  fruit,  will  answer. 

The  side  occupied  by  the  hens  before 
changing  them  to  the  green  plat  may  now 
be  spaded  up  and  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner. There  arc  many  advantages  in  the 
plan;  among  them,  the  providing  of  green 
food,  the  cleaning  of  the  yards  by  turning 
under  the  filth,  the  manuring  of  the  yards 
by  the  hens,  the  saving  of  grain,  the  pro- 
motion of  the  healt  h  of  the  fowls  and  the 
procurement  of  a  greater  number  of  eggs. 
The  only  outlay  is  a  partition  fence.  There 
is  no  extra  cost  for  labor,  as  the  yards  need 
not  be  cleaned  up,  except  when  the  ground 
is  spaded,  which  turns  under  the  tilth. — 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

Don't  "  Break  Up  "  a  Sitting  Hen. 

Don't  try  to  break  up  a  sitting  hen,  as 
you  will  gain  nothing  by  it.  When  a  hen 
begins  to  sit  she  will  probably  be  fat,  as 
nature  first  assists  her  for  the  work  by 
storing  heat  iii  the  body  (fat),  and  she  but 
follows  her  instinct.  If  you  let  her  sit 
she  will  come  off  with  a  brood,  and  will  be 
reduced  in  flesh,  and  in  better  condition  to 
lay,  and  when  she  begins  to  lay  she  will 
keep  on  at  it  until  she.  becomes  somewhat 
fat  again.  If  you  break  her  up  she  will  be- 
gin to  lay  again  in  a  short  time,  but  after 
laying  only  a  few  eggs  will  become  broody 
again.  You  will  have  to  break  her  up 
about  once  every  two  months,  and  you  will 
not  get  as  many  eggs  from  her  during  the 
year,  by  breaking  her  from  sitting,  as  you 
would  to  let  her  hatch  out  a  brood.  By 
allowing  her  to  sit  you  will  also  get  the 
chicks.  If  you  do  not  want  the  chicks  the 
best  way  to  break  her  up  is  to  let  her  stay 
on  an  empty  nest  two  weeks,  feeding  one 
scanty  meal  a  day,  and  then  break  her  up, 
as  she  will  then  be  reduced  in  flesh. 

Keeping  Several  Breeds. 

If  more  than  one  breed  is  kept,  there 
must  be  fences  built  and  the  fowls  re- 
stricted to  a  limited  space.  This  is  expen- 
sive, and  adds  more  labor.  It  is  much 
more  satisfactory  to  keep  but  one  breed, 
for  then  should  the  hens  by  any  accident 
get  out  of  their  yards  and  mingle  with 
other  flocks,  no  harm  will  occur.  One 
breed  may  give  pleasure,  but  two  breeds 
may  cause  annoyance  and  require  more  care 
than  will  be  bestowed. 

Where  the  Loss  Occurs. 
Farmers  who  ship  poultry  to  market  do 
not  give  the  quality  their  consideration. 
The  tons  of  inferior  poultry  that  arrive  in 
market  show  that  there  is  often  good 
grounds  for  the  disappointment  of  the 
farmer,  as  he  sends  off  the  most  inferior 
poultry,  expecting  it  to  bring  the  prices 
quoted,  when,  in  fact,  such  poultry  is  very 
difficult  to  dispose  of  at  any  price,  and 
often  can  only  be  sold  at  the  cost  of  the 
freight. 

Cheap  Meat. 
We  know  of  uo  better  food  for  the  hens 
than  the  cheaper  portion  of  meat,  such  as 
the  liver,  lungs  and  even  blood.  Horses 
that  are  destroyed,  if  healthy,  may  be 
utilized  for  poultry  andean  be  made  to 
more  than  pay  for  their  cost  if  thus  dis- 
posed of.  When  meat  is  not  too  high  and 
eggs  are  bringing  good  prices,  it  will  l>e 
found  an  advantage  to  use  even  the  less 
costly  portions  of  the  meat  for  hens. 

Home  Markets. 

Before  shipping  to  a  distance  the  home 
markets  should  be  supplied.  Much  of  the 
supply  that  goes  to  the  large  cities  is  sent 
out  to  smaller  towns  to  be  sold,  the  cities 
being  simply  distributing  points.  It  will 
cost  less  to  supply  the  home  market,  and 
less  risk  will  be  incurred,  while  the  prices 
may  be  fully  as  good  and  the  profits  much 
larger. 


Milk  and  Buttermilk  in  Summer. 

While  milk  and  buttermilk  are  excellent 
for  fowls  and  chickens,  it  will  not  be  bene- 
ficial to  give  either  unless  fresh  and  un- 
changed. To  place  milk  where  it  is  liable 
to  be  fermented  (or  become  sour)  may  be 
the  cause  of  bowel  disease.  It  is  true  that 
some  persons  feed  sour  milk  to  poultry, 
but  we  have  known  it  to  kill  chicks  when 
given  too  liberally.  Skimmed  milk  is  a 
very  cheap  article  in  some  sections,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  for  giving  it  in  any 
condition  except  fresh,  especially  in  the 
summer  season.  The  hens  will  not  drink 
sour  milk  if  they  can  get  milk  that  is  fresh. 
For  chicks,  the  best  method  is  to  mix  the 
food  with  milk,  let  the  chicks  eat  all  they 
desire  at  one  time,  and  clean  away  thai 
which  is  left.  For  fowls  that  have  a  range, 
a  pan  of  fresh  milk  at  night  will  be  all  that 
they  will  need  in  the  shape  of  food,  as  they 
will  find  all  they  wish  on  the  range.  Milk 
is  highly  nitrogenous  and  answers  a  pur- 
pose as  a  part  of  the  ration,  but,  like  all 
other  substances  allowed,  it  gives  the  best 
results  when  in  a  fresh  and  wholesome 
condition . 

Depredai  ions. 

Poultry  raising  suffers  greatly  from 
those  who  make  raids  on  the  poultry 
houses  during  the  night.  We  refer  to 
those  human  beings  who  do  not  regard  the 
rights  of  property.  They  make  the  keep- 
ing of  poultry  too  precarious,  and  deter 
many  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  flock.  They 
know  that  the  man  with  a  small  flock  can 
not  afford  the  time  and  expense  to  find 
them  out,  and  they  become  bolder  every 
year.  There  is  but  one  way  to  prevent 
such  depredations,  and  that  is  for  all  liv- 
ing in  a  community  to  organize  and  create 
a  fund  for  the  detection  of  this  class.  If 
they  know  that  a  fund  exists  to  pay  some 
one  for  the  time  devoted  to  their  detection, 
and  that  a  raid  on  one  neighbor  is  an  attack 
on  all,  and  that  it  becomes  everybody's  busi- 
ness, they  will  soon  give  that  community 
a  wide  berth.  We  doubt  if  there  is  a  com. 
munity  m  the  United  States  that  has  not 
felt  the  loss  occasioned  from  this  source, 
yet  it  may  be  stated  that  but  little  effort  is 
ever  made  for  the  detaction  of  the  guilty 
parties. 

Remedies  For  Diseases. 

There  is  no  remedy  that  will  cure  a  dis- 
ease in  every  case.  The  constitutional 
vigor  and  the  physiological  conditions  of 
each  individual  arc  factors  that  govern  the 
disease  and  the  remedy. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  readers  that  when 
a  member  of  the  family  is  sick  the  inedi 
cines  are  given,  perhars,  every  half  hour, 
and  that  the  most  careful  nursing,  both 
day  and  night,  is  often  necessary  to  effect  a 
cure  'i  How,  then,  can  they  expect  a  fowl 
that  is  dangerously  ill  to  be -cured  by  one 
dose  of  a  reine  ;y,  or  by  giving  several 
doses,  when  perhaps  the  bird  may  require 
the  same  nursing  and  care  that  is  some- 
times bestowed  on  a  human  being. 

When  a  reader  informs  us  that  he  has 
"tried  all  the  remedies"'  suggested,  he 
makes  a  broad  assertion.  There  are  many 
modes  of  trying  a  remedy.  It  is  true  that 
a  hen  is  not  worth  the  care  bestowed  on  a 
human  being,but  at  the  same  time  she  may 
require  it,  and  dies  because  such  attention 
cannot  be  given. 

Prices  and  Weights. 

Prices  and  weights  seem  to  diverge  or 
separate  as  fowls  advance  in  age  and 
weight.  It  may  b«  said  that  fifty  cents 
will  represent  the  price  of  a  bird  from  one 
pound  up— that  is,  if  a  chick  weighs  one 
pound  it  should  sell  for  fifty  cents  a  pound; 
if  two  pounds,  it  should  sell  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  pound;  if  five  pounds  it  should 
sell  at  ten  cents  a  pound.  In  each  case  it 
sells  for  fifty  cents  for  the  whole.  There 
may  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  prices 
are  not  uniform,  while  the  locality  and 
quality  of  the  articles  affect  prices;  but  it 
conveys  an  idea  of  about  how  the  weights 
and  prices  agree.  It  costs  more  to  produce 
five  pounds  than  to  produce  one,  and  the 
largest  profit  proportionately  is  from  the 
smallest  size.  The  food  is  not  alone  the 
cost.  When  chicks  are  hatched  in  winter 
the  cost  of  the  eggs  for  incubating  pur- 
poses is  greater  than  in  summer,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  egg.s  will  be  infer- 
tile, while  the  loss  of  chicles  is  also  greater, 
but  in  summer  the  cost  is  much  less,  both 
for  food  and  eggs. 


Bronze  Turkeys. 

The  Bronze  turkey  is  the  favorite,  and 
being  of  larger  size  than  any  others,  is 
always  in  demand.  But  in  order  to  secure 
size,  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  breed 
have  been  sacrificed.  They  are  not  hardy 
as  they  were  ten  years  ago,  though  they 
are  much  larger.  This  fact  became  so  plain 
that  the  question  of  how  to  avoid  the  great 
loss  of  young  ones  has  received  attention  at 
the  experiment  stations.  Wild  turkeys 
were  used  for  crossing  with  the  Bronze, 
and  the  result  was  greater  vigor  and  har- 
diness. The  turkeys  of  all  breeds  must  be 
selected  from  among  the  strongest  and 
most  vigorous  for  breeding  purposes,  mak- 
ing size  a  secondary  consideration,  or  the 
Bronze  will  be  no  longer  in  demand  in  a 
few  years,  as  they  will  be  too  difficult  to 
raise.  Size  is  of  no  advantage  if  but  a  few 
turkeys  can  be  brought  to  maturity  in  a 
arge  brood.  The  Bronze  turkey  is  a  grand 
bird,  and  can  be  improved  in  hardiness  by 
simply  selecting  the  hardiest  birds,  with- 
out regard  to  size,  though  size  may  be  re- 
tained if  it  can  be  done  without  a  sacrifice 
of  vigor. 

Feeding  Corn  in  Summer. 

Corn  will  make  the  hens  lay  in  winter, 
but  is  detrimental  to  laying  in  the  summer 
A  small  allowance  of  corn  may  do  no  harm, 
but  when  the  very  warm  days  come  it  is 
too  heating.  When  hens  are  laying  they 
are  capable  of  utilizing  food  for  producing 
eggs,  but  w  hen  on  the  range  they  have  no 
difficulty  in  securing  all  they  desire. 
When  hens  are  confined  in  yards  and  fed  a 
large  ration  of  corn  daily  and  are  also  ex- 
posed to  a  high  degree  of  warmth,  they  are 
liable  to  die  from  apoplexy  or  from  over- 
heating the  body.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  large  breeds  that  are  in  a  very  fat 
condition.  Corn  possesses  but  a  small 
proportion  of  mineral  substances,  and  is 
too  stimulating  as  summer  food.  If  the 
hens  are  kept  in  iuclesures  it  is  better  to 
feed  them  lean  meat  and  ground  bone  once 
a  day,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  chopped 
grass,  especially  of  clover,  rather  than 
grain.  A  mess  of  grain  may  be  given  three 
times  a  week,  but  such  a  meal  should  be 
light,  ground  grain  being  excellent.  Scat- 
ter whole  grains,  however,  so  as  to  induce 
the  hens  to  scratch. 

Are  Fences  Necessary  ? 

Are  fences  necessary  who.,  large  num- 
bers are  divided  into  flocks  ?  If  the  ex- 
pense of  fences  can  be  overcom  e,  matter  of 
keepiug  several  hundreds  of  fowls  will  be 
rendered  much  easier.  It  is  possible  to 
keep  a  number  of  flocks  without  fences, 
but  it  can  be  done  only  by  using  separate 
poultry  houses,  and  discharging  all  males. 
By  placing  a  lot  of  very  young  pullets  to- 
gether, and  keeping  them  separate  until 
they  are  attached  to  their  home  and  sur- 
roundings, they  will  always  return  to 
their  proper  houses  at  night,  and  if  one 
gets  into  another  flock  she  will  be  at  once 
driven  out,  as  is  well  known  to  all  who 
have  noticed  how  the  hens  of  a  flock  will 
assault  a  stranger  that  is  put  in  the  yard 
from  another  flock.  If  males  are  kept, 
however,  they  will  soon  get  together  and 
tight,  and  the  conqueror  add  the  hens  be- 
longing to  the  flock  of  his  rival  to  his  own, 
and  induce  them  to  follow  him.  A  houso 
that  will  hold  fifty  hens,  on  every  half  acre, 
should  be  ample  distance  between  the 
flocks,  and  the  limits  may  be  marked  by 
ploughing  a  furrow  around  each  half  acre. 


Forcing  The  Broilers. 

Any  attempt  to  force  the  chicks  when 
they  are  very  young  will  cause  bowel  dis- 
ease. Feed  three  meals  a  day,  and  never  al- 
low any  of  the  food  to  remain  over,  aft  er 
the  chicks  have  eaten.  Between  the  meals 
scatter  a.  little  millet  seed  in  litter  -n  as  to 
make  them  scratch.  So  much  for  the 
young  ones.  After  they  arc  about  eight 
weeks  old  they  may  be  forced,  not  by  giv- 
ing the  meals  more  frequently,  but  by 
feeding  on  fattening  food.  This  may  con" 
sist  of  a  pound  each  of  corn  meal,  bran 
ground  oats  and  half  a>  pound  ef  melted 
tallow..  As  uoon  give  green  food,  cut  bone 
and  meat  and  wheat;; at  night  cracked  corn 
and  wheat.  Give  them:  as  much  as  they 
can  eat. 
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The  poultry  industry  is  oue  that  pays 
well,  but  no  business  will  pay  until  you 
learn  how  to  conduct  it. 

It  is  about  time  to  make  another  job  for 
somebody.  Any  positions  open  are  readily 
filled  by  the  professionals. 

Send  us  any  kind  of  "  honest  "  money — 
silver,  paper,  or  even  gold.  Now-a-days 
"honest"  money  means  scarce  money. 

This  year  there  will  be  more  opportu- 
nities for  the  shows.  Hard  times  will  not 
be  so  hard,  and  more  money  will  be  in  cir- 
culation. 

This  paper  is  less  than  one  cent  a  week, 
yet  there  seems  to  be  some  who  cannot  af- 
ford it,  though  they  lose  ten  times  as  much 
by  mismanagement. 

If  you  want  a  book  with  more  illustra- 
tions than  any  yet  ever  published,  and  for 
a  small  sum,  do  not  forget  the  Poultry 
Keeper  Illustrator. 

The  king  of  superintendents,  T.  Farrer 
Rackham.  will  probably  have  charge  of  the 
Poultry  department  of  the  great  Exposi- 
tion to  be  held  at  Atlanta. 

The  managers  of  State  Fairs  are  now 
busy  on  their  annual  mission  of  getting  up 
poultry  shows  for  the  display  of  dogs, 
goats,  cats  and  opossums. 

Editors  should  go  out  of  the  poultry 
business,  and  then  there  will  be  less  trouble 
on  their  minds  regarding  those  who  also 
have  the  same  kind  of  goods  to  sell. 

Somebody  believes  in  a  had  place,  and 
seems  to  realize  it,  judging  from  the  pen- 
itent tears  being  shed  because  the  ten  cent 
Standards  were  not  adopted.  All  the  sin- 
ners are  now  sorry. 

It  is  not  fair  for  an  editor  to  sell  eggs  to  a 
breeder  and  then  denounce  the  breeder  be- 
cause he  stops  buying  eggs  from  him. 
Those  matters  make  doubtful  all  other 
claims  presented. 

A  big  combination  is  the  Southern  Fan- 
cier, Poultry  Queries  and  Poultry  Keep- 
er—all  for  one  dollar.  The  Southern  Fan- 
cier, Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  the  crack  paper  of  the 
South,  and  is  one  of  the  best  issued. 

When  you  find  a  chick  drooping  just 
look  on  the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck,  and 
you  will  find  some  huge  lice.  The  same 
wilh  young  turkeys.  One-half  of  the  young 
turkeys  die  from  the  attacks  of  lice. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,  contain- 
ing nearly  200  illustrations  of  poultry 
houses,  brooders,  incubators,  etc.,  with  de- 
scriptions, only  25  cents ;  or  the  Poultry 
Keeper  one  year,  and  the  book,  for  only 
60  cents.   

All  kinds  of  poultry  will  destroy  in- 
sects, and  the  hens  that  seem  the  most  ac- 
tive in  chasing  insects  will  prove  the  best 
layers,  as  they  not  only  have  exercise  but 
also  secure  more  food  in  that  manner.  A 
flock  of  hens  can  destroy  an  enormous 
number  of  insects  In  a  day,  and  in  that  re- 
spect are  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  farm. 


What  was  the  President  of  the  A.  P.  A. 
doing  last  year  if  he  did  not  copyright  the 
Standard  ?  Why  it  is  stated  that  the  new 
Standard  is  copyrighted  if  it  is  not  ?  If 
copyrighted,  why  is  not  the  Texas  man 
made  to  feel  the  law  ? 

The  Northern  Middlesex  (Mass.)  Poul- 
try As-iociation  has  selected  January  7th  to 
10th,  at  Aver,  Mass.,  for  holding  its  next 
show.  Mr.  A.  A.  Fillebrown  is  Secretary. 
They  run  a  clean  show — no  goats  or  coons — 
and  usually  make  them  successful. 

"  Poultry  thieves  cannot  get  the  fowls, 
even  if  they  cut  the  wires,"  says  Mr.  F.  S. 
Joseph,  Haddon  Heights,  New  Jersey,  in 
writing  us  in  regard  to  his  plan  for  prevent- 
ing the  depredations  of  thieves.  Such  an 
arrangement  will  be  a  blessing  to  many. 

Spratt's  Patent  has  gotten  out  a  novel 
little  clock,  all  glass,  as  an  advertising 
medium.  It  is  a  paper  weight,  and  keeps 
the  time  always  within  sight.  The  com- 
pany makes  a  specialty  of  all  kinds  of  dog 
supplies,  its  main  office  being  in  New  Yo  rk 
City. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  ministers 
a  ke  an  interest  in  poultry.  We  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  ministers  and  colored 
people  like  chicken,  but  they  also  raise 
them,  judging  from  the  many  letters  we 
receive  asking  questions  regarding  the  in- 
dustry. 

"Does  the  Leghorn  sit  ?"  is  a  question 
asked.  Yes;  all  breeds  are  sitters. 
Overfeed  the  hens  and  they  will  hecome 
broody.  The  "  non-sitters  "rarely  sit,  hav- 
ing but  little  inclniation  to  do  so,  but  they 
do  not  entirely  lose  the  natural  maternal 
instinct. 

If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  any 
persons  interested  in  poultry,  with  two 
stamps  for  postage  and  stationery,  we  will 
send  you  plans  (illustrated)  for  a  hot-water 
home-made  incubator.  For  the  plans  ad- 
dress our  editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammou- 
ton,  N.  J. 

The  article  in  a  former  issue,  headed 
"  Kerosene  for  Scabby  Legs,"  was  written 
by  Mr.  A.  P.  Allen,  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  who 
is  well  known  to  our  readers  as  an  expe- 
rienced breeder.  It  should  have  been  cred- 
ited to  him  at  that  time,  and  we  take  pleas- 
ure in  doing  so  now. 

There  are  now  70,000,000  people  in  this 
country,  or  thereabouts,  and  at  least  69,- 
500,000  of  them  take  no  poultry  paper. 
Here  is  an  opening  for  some  one  to  start  a 
live  poultry  journal  and  get  up  a  rousing 
circulation.  There's  lots  of  room  on  top, 
up  here  alongside  of  us. 

It  gives  the,  average  poultry  writer  a 
fearful  "swelled  head"  to  be  noticed  over 
in  England.  ~By  some  accident  one  of  our 
ambitious  writers  got  into  a  newspaper 
dispute  on  Langshans  -with  some  English 
breeder,  and  now  his  coat  tail  stands 
straight  out  when  he  walks. 

Still  the"jedges"  are  being  given  their 
titles.  This  disgusting  feature  in  poultry 
journalism  is  enough  to  make  every  sub- 
scriber shed  tears.  The  very  idea  that  it 
requires  any  more  knowledge  to  be  a  judge 
of  poultry,  as  such  work  is  usually  done, 
than  to  grease  a  wagon  wheel  is  ludicrous 

An  Arizona  reader  sent  us  some  bugs 
taken  from  his  poultry  house.  They  were 
larger  than  grains  of  wheat,  and  appeared 
to  belong  to  the  bed-bug  family.  If  the 
bugs  that  annoy  the  people  are  as  large  in 
proportion  as  those  that  attack  poultry, 
they  must  have  some  the  size  of  terrapius< 
Unhappy  Arizona  ! 

Just  out,  and  is  one  of  the  best  works, 
by  Mr.  M.  K.  Boyer.  It  tells  all  about  the 
heavy  layers,  the  American  class,  crossing 
for  eggs,  winter  layers,  houses  for  winter 
laying,  scratching  pens,  size  of  runs,  feed- 
ing for  eggs,  pointers  from  a  valuabie  ex- 
perience, early  hatched  pullets,  use  of  two- 
year-old  hens,  loss  in  keeping  old  hens, 
market  and  fancy  poultry  keeping,  keeping 
down  lice.  It  tells  all  about  pests,  pre- 
venting sickness,  simple  remedies  for  fowl 
ailments,  old  and  new  method  of  shipping 
eggs  for  hatching,  an  interesting  law  suit, 
etc,  together  with  a  description  of  three  of 
the  largest  poultry  farms  in  this  country. 
Price,  25  cents  a  copy.   For  sale  by  us. 


If  the  hens  can  be  kept  out  of  the  garden 
while  the  seeds  are  just  sprouting  let  thein 
have  all  the  room  possible.  There  will  be 
all  kinds  of  insects  and  grasses  upon  which 
they  can  feed,  and  they  will  be  in  better 
condition  for  laying,  while  the  cost  of  the 
eggs  will  be  lessened  accordingly.  Exer- 
cise and  a  variety  of  food  is  the  secret  of 
laying. 

If  the  Standard  was  not  copyrighted 
after  the  Kansas  City  meeting,  then  some" 
body  has  violated  the  law  by  so  printing 
in  the  latest  edition.  The  copy  we  received 
says  "copyrighted,"  etc.  There  is  a  pen- 
alty for  using  the  word  in  a  book  unless  the 
law  has  been  complied  with,  and  the  exact 
words  used  must  be  copyrighted  before  the 
claim  of  ownership  can  be  made. 


Sour  milk  is  not  suitable  for  chicks,  hut 
for  hens  producing  eggs  it  is  excellent. 
Let  it  form  clabber,  drain  off  the  whey 
thicken  it  with  ground  oats,  and 
feed  the  hens  all  they  will  eat  as  an 
evening  meal.  No  other  food  need  be  given 
if  the  hens  are  on  a  range.  Feed  it  in  clean 
troughs  and  clear  away  all  portions  that 
may  remain  over  from  the  meal. 

If  a  contagious  disease  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  flock  it  is  difficult  to  arrest  it, 
as  when  small-pox,  yellow  fever  or  cholera 
epidemics  occur  among  humans.  The  first 
duty  is  to  separate  the  sick  from  the  Well 
or  destroy  those  that  show  the  least  sign  of 
disease.  Medicines  are  of  but  little  value, 
as  they  cannot  be  administered  properly. 
Prevention  is  more  important.  Disinfect 
the  premises  and  aim  to  destroy  the  germs 
of  the  disease. 

Ducks  make  the  floors  of  their  houses 
very  filthy,  and  for  that  reason  the  litter 
on  the  floor  should  be  removed  often. 
Ducks  require  dry  floors  at  night,  and  un- 
less protected  from  dampness  in  their 
sleeping  places,  they  become  subject  to 
lameness,  occasioned  by  rheumatism,  and 
are  also  sometimes  attacked  by  cramps. 
Cut  hay  or  straw  ia  the  best  material  to 
use,  and  it  should  be  applied  on  the  floor 
liberally. 

When  eggs  are  found  under  the  roost  it 
indicates  that  the  hens  which  deposit  the 
eggs  in  that  manner  (or  rather,  drop  them 
from  the  roosts)  are  overburdened  with  fat, 
and  are  laboring  with  a  weakened  condition 
of  the  generative  organs.  Medicines  will 
not  remedy  the  difficulty .  The  food  must 
be  reduced,  and  the  hens  must  be  com- 
pelled to  scratch.  Diseases  due  to  over- 
feeding can  only  be  cured  by  removing  the 
cause,  which  is  too  much  food. 

Crude  carbolic  acid  is  cheap.  It  will 
not  unite  with  water,  but  it  can  be  made 
into  an  emulsion  with  soap.  Dissolve  a 
pound  of  soap  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water 
and  then  add  a  quart  of  tbe  crude  acid, 
churning  or  briskly  agitating  the  mixture 
the  same  as  with  kerosene  emulsion. 
Now  slowly  add  ten  gallons  of  water,  stir- 
ring well,  and  it  may  then  be  applied  with 
a  sprayer  or  a  watering  pot,  and  will  an- 
swer all  the  purposes  desired,  as  well  as 
being  very  cheap. 

The  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  Poul- 
try Association  was  organized  at  Erie  last 
September,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, now  having  a  membership  of  ninety. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  this 
year:  President,  J.  J.  Baxter;  Vice-Pres- 
idents, John  Dawe  and  W.  P.  Glazier;  Sec- 
retary, Peter  Wingerter;  Treasurer,  Louis 
Lander;  Executive  Committee,  Wm.  Sap- 
per, Wm.  E.  Ebisch,  David  Snields,  A.  E. 
Biethen  and  D.  S.  Crawford.  The  Second 
Annual  Exhibition  will  take  place  the  first 
or  second  week  in  January,  1896,  at  Erie. 


The  Barren  County  (Kentucky)  Poultry 
Club  was  organized  in  April,  with  a  char- 
ter membership  of  thirty .  The  following 
named  gentlemen  were  elected  officers: 
President,  Dr.  J.  A.  Bruding;  Vice-Pres- 
ident, G.  T.  Parker;  Secretory,  W.  D. 
Dickinson ;  Treasurer,  H.  T.  Dickey  ;  Exe- 
cutive Committee:  T.  P.  Dickinson,  J.  H. 
Bullock,  J  ,M.  Brents,  J.  C.  Jenkins  and 
W.  A.  Higgins.  The  prospects  are  bright 
for  poultry  in  that  section  of  the  State,  and 
the  Association  proposes  to  hold  a  first- 
class  show  at  Glasgow  and  make  it  a  suc- 
cess. 


The  roosts  should  be  movable,  andl 
should  be  taken  outside  and  cleaned  once  a 
week,  by  first  sponging  them  over  lightly 
with  coal  oil,  and  then  applying  a  lighted, 
match.  Lice  will  thus  be  completely  de- 
stroyed Trith  but  little  if  any  damage 
to  the  roosts.  The  lice  hide  on  the  under 
side  of  tbe  roosts  during  the  day  and  attack 
the  fowls  at  night,  in  the  manner  of  bed- 
bugs, and  they  seek  hiding  places  on  the 
approach  of  daylight.  They  exhaust  the 
fowls  by  depriving  them  of  rest,  and  in- 
duce disease.  It  is  not  difficult  to  scorch 
the  roosts,  and  but  a  few  minutes'  work  is 
required  to  do  so. 

The  Pit  Game  is  the  par  excellence  of  all 
breeds  for  the  table.  It  does  not  pay  to 
raise  them  for  the  market  unless  special 
customers  can  be  secured  for  them,  but 
those  who  desire  to  raise  the  best  for  their 
own  table  should  take  the  Pit  Game.  There 
are  difficulties  in  the  way,  however.  The 
Game  hen  is  not  as  prolific  in  eggs  as  are 
hens  of  some  other  breeds,  and  the  chicks 
are  not  easily  raised.  A  cross  of  Pit  Game 
aud  Brahma  gives  greater  hardiuess  and 
larger  size,  and  if  the  pullets  of  the  cross 
are  retained  and  mated  wyith  a  Dorking 
male,  the  result  will  be  very  choice  table 
fowls  and  grand  capons  if  caponizing  is 
resorted  to. 

When  a  small  portion  of  fresh  charcoal 
is  mixed  with  the  food  of  fowls  that  are 
being  fattened  for  market,  it  increases  the 
weight  more  than  when  the  charcoal  is  not 
used.  Charcoal  is  not  a  food  and  is  insol- 
uble and  indigestible,  but  that  it  is  benefi- 
cial has  been  demonstrated  by  experiment. 
Its  usefulness  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  corrective,  and  prevents  undue 
fermentation  of  the  food,  promoting  diges- 
tion by  reason  of  rendering  the  food  less 
liable  to  the  effects  resulting  from  over- 
feeding. It  is  also  serviceable  as  grit  to  a 
certain  extent,  aud  has  great  absorbent 
properties. 

The  Boston  Poultry  Association,  while 
prepared  and  anxious  to  go  on  with  their 
proposed  exhibition,  cannot  but  feel  that 
the  opposition  existing  against  them  in  the 
decimal  system  may  lead  to  complications. 
They  have  the  interests  of  the  poultry  fra- 
ternity too  much  at  heart  to  be  party  to  two 
shows  in  Boston,  therefore  they  make  this 
proposition  for  the  good  of  all.  If  the  op- 
posing element  will  show  the  public  that 
they  are  able  to  run  a  successful  show  in 
Boston,  they  will  withdraw  and  give  them 
their  dates  for  Mechanics'  Hall.  They  sug. 
gest  that  a  committee  of  prominent  breed- 
ers, consisting  of  two  from  their  Associa- 
tion aud  two  from  the  proposed,  the  foul 
to  elect  a  fifth,  be  appointed  to  decide  thi& 
question,  and  they  will  cheerfully  abide 
by  the  decision.  As  they  are  in  the  midst 
of  their  preparations,  they  desire  the  prop- 
osition to  receive  immediate  consideration. 

There  was  a  meeting  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Association, 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  April  16th,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  State  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association.  Mr.  Zell  Gaston 
was  made  temporary  chairman,  and  Mr; 
G.  F.  W.  Keynton  temporary  secretary. 
A  committee  was  appointed  on  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws,  which  made  a  report,, 
and  it  was  unanimously  adopted.  Mr.. 
Keynton  made  an  address  explaining  the- 
object  of  the  meeting,  and  the  following 
were  then  elected  permanent  officers:  Zell 
Gaston,  President;  G.  F.  VT.  Keynton,  Sec- 
retary ;  J.  B.  Clarke,  Assistant  Secretary  ; 
T.  M.Vass,  Treasurer.  Vice-Presidents — 
T.  J.  Key,  H.  D.  Clayton,  J.  C.  Richardson, 
B.  M.  Howard,  B.  T.  Smith.  Executive- 
Committee— M.  W.  Blue,  Montgomery;  E.. 
M.  Rodgers,  Letohatchie;  P.  B.  Dunklin, 
Greenville;  C.  H.  Bailey,  Montgomery  ;  W.. 
R.  Green,  Coosada ;  A.  A.  Mabson,  Mont- 
gomery ;  A.  W.  LeBron,  Wetumpka. 

What  to  Feed  in  Summer. 

First,  if  hens  are  on  a  range  give  no  food 
at  all  if  grass  and  insects  are  plentiful. 
Second,  rub  a  few  drops  of  lard  on  their 
heads  once  a  week.  Third,  get  rid  of  all 
the  males.  Fourth,  if  they  are  in  yards,, 
feed  once  a  day,  at  night  a  full  meal,  of 
anything  they  will  eat,  grain,  meat  and 
bone,  grass,  etc.  Fifth,  give  a  gill  of  seeds, 
millet,  in  the  morning,  scattered  so  as  to 
make  them  work.  Beware  of  too  much 
food.   Keep  them  at  work. 
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A  Pair  of  Twins. 

The  Farm  Poultry  and  Poultry 
Keeper  still  pull  in  the  same  harness  like 
a  pair  of  twins.  Farm  Poultry  is  one  dol- 
lar a  year,  semi-monthly,  but  the  two  papers 
are  sent  for  the  one  price  of  $1.25.  Send 
us  your  subscriptions  if  you  want  ten  dol- 
lars' worth  of  reading  for  a  small  sum. 


Not  Enough  Eggs. 

Our  markets  do  not  contain  enough  fresh 
eggs.  There  may  at  times  be  a  large  supply 
of  eggs,  but  not  of  the  kind  known  as 
"  strictly  fiesh."  Those  who  ship  eggs  to 
market  should  be  careful  to  assort  them, 
placing  the  dark  eggs  in  one  lot  and  the 
light  ones  in  another,  as  customers  are 
sometimes  fastidious  in  regard  to  the  color 
of  the  shells.  Clean  eggs  give  an  attractive- 
ness that  is  sure  to  help  the  price,  and  if 
the  producer  can  assure  his  customers  that 
his  eggs  are  newly  laid,  he  will  find  that  he 
has  but  a  scant  supply  to  till  the  demand, 
as  the  markets  never  contain  enough  fresh 
eggs  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

How  to  Feed  Grain. 
Never  feed  whole  grain  in  a  trough,  but 
scatter  it  ;'s  far  and  wide  as  possible. 
When  the  grain  is  given  in  a  trough  the 
domineering  hens  secure  the  larger  share, 
while  the  weaker  ones  may  not  get  enough. 
If  the  trougii  is  tilled,  so  as  to  enable  all  to 
have  a  full  supply,  the  greedy  hens  will 
become  very  fat,  and  soon  cease  to  lay. 
When  the  grains  are  scattered,  each  hen 
must  seek  her  share,  and  all  will  have  an 
equal  chance,  while  the  exercise  will  be 
beneficial.  No  matter  how  far  the  grains 
may  be  scattered  the  hens  will  find  every 
one,  and  they  will  be  more  contented  than 
f  allowed  to  stand  at  the  trough  and  eat 
as  much  as  they  wish. 


Situations. 

"E.  L.  C,"  Box  48,  Bethel,  Ohio,  is  an 
experienced  manager  who  desires  a  posi- 
tion. He  thoroughly  understands  incuba- 
tors and  brooders,  and  will  give  the  best  of 
references.    Address  him  as  above. 

"G.  W.W.,"  Box  54,  Lenox,  Mass.,  is 
one  well  known  to  us  as  an  experienced 
poultryman,  and  capable  of  managing  any 
poultry  farm.  He  understands  the  business 
thoroughly,  either  formarket,  eggs,  or  show 
room,  and  is  one  of  the  most  successful  in- 
cubator operators  in  the  country  ;  cap  plan 
the  buildings,  and  also  raises  the  chicks 
after  they  are  hatched.  Knowing  him  so 
well  we  personally  recommend  him. 

Warm  Weather  and  Lice. 
The  month  of  May  opened  with  a  warm 
spell,  and  to  those  who  find  their  hens  sud- 
denly cease  laying  and  the  chicks  droop  or 
become  stunted,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  re- 
peat—look for  lice.  If  this  one  admoniion 
—look  for  lice—  could  be  impressed  on  all, 
there  would  be  a  saving  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  Farmers  do  try  to  destroy  lice,  as 
we  know,  but  the  large  majority  only  do  so 
when  the  lice  overrun  the  poultry  house, 
which  increases  the  work  and  renders  the 
destruction  of  lice  more  difficult.  The  only- 
way  to  destroy  lice  is  to  do  so  when  tbey 
are  not  numerous.  In  other  words,  it  is 
best  to  keep  them  out,  which  can  be  done 
with  less  labor  and  cost  than  the  attempt 
to  destroy  them  after  they  have  tilled  every 
crack  and  crevice  in  the  house. 

Prices  in  Chicago. 
The  Sprague  Commission  Company,  218 
South  Water  street,  Chicago,  the  leading 
poultry  commission  house  in  that  city,  re- 
port, on  May  13th,  that  broilers  are  scare* 
and  wanted.  Chicks  weighing  two  pounds 
each  sell  at  §7.50  to  $8  per  dozen  ;  one  and  a 
half  pounds  to  one  and  three-quarter 
pounds  each,  $0.50  to  §7  per  d'izen.  Chicks 
weighing  over  one  pound  and  lets  than  a 
pound  and  a  half  6ell  at  |4  to  §0  per  dozen. 
Chicks  that  weigh  one  pound  each  sell  for 
§3.50  to  .*4  per  dozen.  They  write  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  We  advise  you  to  ship  everything  you 
have  that  weighs  over  \y2  pounds.  If  they 
are  fancy  and  large,  we  may  be  able  to  get 
more  than  $8  per  dozen  for  lheui.  Kusu  in 
all  yu  can  at  once.  Ship  them  alive  by 
express.  Let  us  know  how  many  you  can 
send  in  the  next  four  weeks.  Old  hens  are 
nine  cents  a  pound,  and  we  look  for  them 
to  be  about  the  same  price  from  now  on." 


Cost  of  Eggs  as  Food. 
An  egg  weighing  one  and  three-fourths 
ounces  contains  120  grains  of  carbon  and 
seventeen  and  three-fourths  grains  of  nitro- 
gen, or  12.25  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  two  per 
cent  of  nitrogen.  The  value  of  one  pound 
of  eggs,  as  for  sustaining  the  active  forces 
of  the  body,  is  to  the  value  of  one  pound  of 
lean  beef  as  1,534  to  9,000.  As  a  flesh  pro- 
ducer, one  peuiid  of  eggs  is  equal  to  one 
pound  of  beef.  A  hen  will  consume  on  an 
average  one  bushel  of  corn  yearly,  and  lay 
ten  dozen  eggs,  or  fifteen  pounds.  This  is 
equivalent  to  saving  than  three  and  one- 
fourth  pounds  of  corn  will  produce,  when 
fed  to  a  hen,  live-sixths  of  a  pound  of  eggs  ; 
but  five-sixths  of  a  pound  of  pork  requires 
about  live  pounds  of  corn  for  its  produc- 
tion. Taking  into  account  the  nutriment 
in  each,  and  the  comparative  prices  of  the 
two  on  an  average,  the  pork  is  much  the 
more  costly  food,  and  less  healthful  than 


Attachment  for  Lamps. 

Mr.  John  Nelson,  Salisbury,  Md.,  of- 
fers an  attachment  for  an  incubator  lamp 
to  our  readers,  free  of  charge.  He  also 
desires  replies  to  several  questions,  and 
writes: 

"I  have  put  an  attachment  on  my  incu- 
bator (Excelsior)  to  work  the  lamp  wick, 
which  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  ma- 
chine. It  will  hold  the  temperature  to 
very  near  103.  I  will  send  you  a  drawing 
and  description  of  it  for  publication,  or 
will  send  it  to  any  reader  having  one  of  the 
above  machines  for  a  two-cent  stamp  for 
reply.  How  much  green  cut  bone  would 
you  feed  to  chicks,  and  how  often  ?  Also, 
for  pullets  ?  What  sized  house  should  a 
person  have  to  raise  chicks  in,  having  a  200 
egg  incubator  and  run  it  steady  for  three  or 
four  months  ?  I  have  but  one  fault  to  find 
in  your  paper — it  does  not  come  often 
enough." 

When  green  bone  is  fed  give  one  pound  a 
day  for  sixteen  fowls.  For  chicks  it  de- 
pends upon  their  ages.  If  a  month  old, 
one  pound  of  bone  a  day  for  two  hundred 
chicks  is  sufficient,  cut  very  fine.  For  half 
grown  pullets,  one  pound  to  twenty.  A 
house  for  brooding  20J  chicks  should  be 
about  10x2J  feet,  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments. 

Chicks  Dying; — Lice. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Kennedy,  Beaverton,  Oregon, 
is  losing  her  chicks,  and  writes  us,  the  re- 
ply being  given  for  the  benefit  of  others 
who  may  wish  information.    She  says: 

"My  chicks  are  dying  from  a  disease  that 
is  entirely  new  to  me.  I  have  about  1U0 
little  chicks,  ranging  in  age  from  six  weeks 
to  one  week  old,  and  they  seemed  to  be  all 
right  until  about  two  weeks  old;  then  they 
seem  to  be  sick,  will  not  eat  anything,  live 
about  t  wo  or  three  days  and  tiieu  die.  I 
opened  some  of  them  to  see  if  ]  could  find 
out  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  When  the 
gizzard  is  opened  the  lining  which  slips 
out  appears  to  be  rotten,  the  tube  from  the 
crop  to  the  gizzard  is  swelled  right  out  at 
the  gizzard,  and  when  opened  is  covered 
inside  with  small  white  pimples.  The 
chicks  stand  around  two  or  three  days, 
with  heads  drawn  down,  and  then  die.  I 
feed  bread  crumbs  and  steel  cut  oats,  when 
they  are  quite  small, then  cracked  corn  and 
a  little  wheat,  with  plenty  of  grit,  bone 
meal  and  oyster  shells,  and  fresh  waler 
every  day." 

We  believe  the  cause  is  the  large  lice  on 
the  skin  of  the  heads  and  necks,  Hie  symp- 
toms given  being  one  of  the  results  of  de- 
bility. Anoint  heads  with  a  few  drops  of 
melted  lard  (only  a  little)  and  dust  them 
well  with  itueet  powder,  three  times  a 
week. 

More  Bone  Cutters. 

The  F.  W.  Maun  Co.  has  purchased  from 
the  Claflin  heirs  the  old  Biagg  shep  di- 
rectly in  the  rear  of  its  present  factory. 
Plans  for  enlargement  are  under  consider- 
ation, which  will  probably  be  carried  out 
in  the  near  future,  and  which  will  more 
than  double  the  compauv's  present  capac- 
ity. This  enterprising  firm'is  sparing  no 
effort  for  the  exteusiou  r f  its  business. 

The  compauv's  claim  for  its  bone  cutters 
for  poultry  food  is  that  they  are  the  best  of 
their  kind,  and  the  output  greater  by  far 
than  the  combined  output  of  all  other 
manufacturers  of  hone  cutters  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  machines  have  been  awarded  highest 
honors  wherever  shown,  160  highest  awards 
having  been  received  thus  far.  Their  mail 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  firm   in  Mil  ford. 

The  location  of  the  Franklin  Iron  Foun- 
dry in  Milford  was  due  laigely  to  this  com- 
pany, which  is  its  largest  customer.  We 
are  pleased  to  record  the  deserved  success 
achieved  by  them,  and  can  congratulate 
Milford  upon  having  them  established 
there. 


Still  Worrying  Themselves. 

Several  poultry  journ-ils  are  still  worry- 
ing over  the  Poultry  Keeper's  deter- 
mination not  to  be  u"-ed  by  others  to  pull 
their  private,  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  wails  and  lamenta- 
tions : 

"In  i he  last  issue  of  the- Poultry  Keep- 
er, Brer.  Jacobs  assumes  several  things 
which  are  unwarrantable  concerning  the 
Publishers'  Association.  It  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  society  to  in  any  way  injure 
any  honest  breeder,  but  the  publishers  are 
simply  to  protect  themselves  from  dead 
beats  and  frauds,  and  this  will  incidentally 
protect  their  readers  as  well.  Of  course 
they  must  be  conservative,  and  every  man 
still  has  the  privilege  of  exercising  his  own 
judgment  as  to  his  business,  as  we  under- 
stand il .  The  association  cannot  be  the 
full  success  it  ought  to  be,  however,  if  half 
the  publishers  stay  out." —  Practical  Poul- 
tryman, April,  1805. 

Following  the  above  comes  one  from  the 
West,  which  we  also  give  because  it  hits  us 
on  our  egotism.    It  says: 

"Bro.  Jacobs,  with  a  gn  at  deal  of  effront- 
ery, jumps  on  tbe  Poultry  Press  Associa- 
tion with  both  feet,  and  seems  to  feel  mi- 
ca >y  for  fear  some  measly  dead  beat  adver- 
tiser meets  with  his  just  deserts  and  is  de- 
nied the  privilege  accorded  straight,  reliable 
breeders.  A  man  of  his  experience  should 
be  willing  to  lend  a  nand,  and  not  seek  to 
throw  great  big  frozen  chunks  of  egotism 
at  a  well-meaning  association  of  fairly  re- 
spectable publishers,  with  no  other  pur- 
pose in  view  but  the  advancement  and  up- 
building of  the  poultry  interests.  There 
are  souiri  things  Bro.  Jacobs  know  s  a  great 
deal  about,  but  he  has  in  this  instance 
made  a  wrong  diagnosis.  It's  not  that 
'sleepy  disease  '  that  ails  the  association." 
—  Western  Poultry  Journal. 

Both  of  the  above  papers,  as  well  as  the 
Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  contain  the  ad- 
vertisements of  men  whom  we  have  long 
ago  kicked  out  without  asking  them  to 
help  us,  or  without  making  any  "fuss" 
over  it,  as  we  object  to  blackening  a  mar.'s 
character  to  satisfy  our  own  desires. 

All  of  the  above  papers  have  been  climb- 
ing over  themselves  in  their  praises  of  one 
who  to-day  has  been  sued  in  the  New  York 
courts  and  branded  publicly  by  his  accuser. 
He  could  not  get  in  this  journal  for  ten 
dollars  a  line,  but  they  take  him  for  a 
song,  and  make  him  very  respectable. 

Before  trying  the  effects  of  Association 
law,  these  papers  might  first  quietly  cull 
out  from  their  own  columns.  We  do  not 
advertise  any  but  respectable  men  if  we 
can  avoid  it,  and  when  we  discover  an  un- 
fair man  we  attend  to  his  case  ourselves, 
needing  no  help. 

Ten  Cent  Standards. 

The  Texas  man  who  issued  his  own 
Standard  has  done  well.  He  has  now  made 
it  necessary  fort  he  A.  P.  A.  to  get  out  of 
the  ruts  and  fall  into  line.  We  give  the 
following  from  the  Southern  Fancier, 
which  hits  the  uail  on  the  head  exactly: 

"Every  poultryman  is  interested  in  the 
education  of  all  the  poultry  raisers  of  the 
country,  along  thorough  bred  lines.  The 
more  the  90  per  cent  above  referred  to 
know,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  con- 
cerned. The  farmer  or  farmer's  wife 
should  not  be  blamed  for  not  seeing  fit  to 
pay  $1  for  a  book  that  describes  over  one 
hundred  varieties  of  fowls,  when  he  oi  she 
has  only  one  variety.  Tbe  real  question  is 
settled  "right  here:  Will  they  do  it  V  Do 
they  do  it  '<  No,  they  do  not.  Nor  do  we 
blame  them. 

The  American  Poultry  Association, 
when  it  gets  good  and  ready,  can  print  tie 
proposed  10-cent  Standards  at  an  average 
cost  of  less  than  one  cent  each.  At  10 
cents  per  single  copy,  or  5  cents  each  in 
hundred  lots,' they  can  sell  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  them.  Profit  ?  If  profit  is  the 
Association's  only  consideration,  here 
would  be  profit  with  a  vengeance. 

V\  hat  would  be  the  effect '/  Every  hon- 
est breeder  in  the  country  would  at  once 
buy  m  hundred  lots  the  Standards  describ- 
ing his  breeds,  and  send  them  broadcast 
with  every  order  of  fowls  and  eggs.  The 
backs  of  the  Cheap  John  dealers,  the  huck- 
sters and  the  deliberate  rascals  would  be 
broken.  With  a  correct  understanding  of 
what  thorough  bred  fowls  are,  and  a  true 
appreciation  of  their  merits  would  come  a 
widespread  and  far  deeper  interest  in  good 
poultry  and  an  unprecedented  deuianu  for 
it.  It  would  not  make  black  white,  nor 
purify  men's  morals,  but  it  ivould  help  the 
poultry  Dusiness,  and  work  harm  to  no- 
body,  to  nothing. 

We  believe  in  wide-open  broad-gauge, 
liberal,  progressive  methods.  We  believe 
the  American  Poultry  Association  should 
be  run  ^more  on  that  basis.  Instead  of 
having  ess  than  400  members  this  National 
Associati  >n  ought  to  have  more  than  ten 
times  that  number  !  That  is  our  view  of 
the  case.  VV  e  are  not  among  the  number 
who  fear  having  'too  much  of  a  good 
thing.'  We  are  not  like  those  rich  men 
who  complain  bitterly  when  the  tax  gath- 
erer comes  round.     We  humbly  ask  the 


chance  to  thank  the  Lord  for  something  to 
pay  taxes  on. 

The  10-cent  Standards  will  come.  If  they 
do  not  come  in  one  way  they  will  in  an- 
other. Make  no  mistake  about  that.  The' 
American  Poultry  Association  is  not  pow-- 
erful  enough,  nor  will  it  ever  bocome  pow- 
erful enough  to  hold  the  thorough  bred 
poultry  industry  of  this  country  in  check." 

We  may  add  that  they  will  bring  in  more 
revenue  to  the  A.  P.  A.  in  one  year  than 
the  $1  Standard  will  in  five  years.  They 
are  in  demand,  and  if  the  A.  P.  A.  does  not 
sell  them,  somebody  else  will,  as  has  been 
demonstrtaed. 


We  made  Him  Believe  I  s. 

Mr.  J.  James  Sylk,  Quebec,  Canada, 
wrote  us  a  letter  in  which  he  stated  some 
of  the  drawbacks  of  his  fowls.  He  did  not 
think  they  were  fat,  but  the  more  we  con- 
sidered his  letter  the  more  we  believed  he' 
was  mistaken,  so  we  wrote  Mr.  Sylk  Unit 
his.hens  were  too  fat.  He  was  with  the 
fowls  and  we  were  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
but  we  knew  that  his  birds  were  too  fat. 

We  induced  Mr.  Sylk  to  kill  one,  as  a 
test,  and  the  following  frank  reply  to  our 
letter  will  give  other  readers  a  few  val- 
uable hints.   He  says: 

'■Your  postal  received  with  many  thanks. 
I  have,  since  writing  you,  killed  one  of  the 
hens  that,  were  affected,  (  xamincd  her,  and 
found,  as  you  say,  fat,  cause  of  all  the 
trouble.  What  deceived  me  was  that  the 
hens  in  question  were  not  fleshy  anywhere. 
To  handle  them  they  were  thin. 

I  used  corn  freely  for  a  little  time  this 
spring,  as  I  found  them  losing  flesh.  They 
were  laying  freely,  and  that  is  where  I 
made  tbe  mistake,  I  believe,  as  it  caused 
them  to  fatten  internally.  I  killed  one 
previous  to  writrng  you,  and  found  it  in  a 
still  fatter  condition,  but  to  outward  ap- 
pearance all  right.  The  other  affected  ones 
are  O.  K.  I  have  quit  so  much  corn,  and 
am  using  more  oats,  meat  and  green  feed. 
This  is  my  first  experience  in  this  line,  and 
I  will  watch  corn  for  the  future. 

Please  mark  down  a  big  1  tor  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  this  time.  I  should  say 
every  time.  As  I  said  before,  it  never  gels 
left. 

Observe  that  he  thought  his  hens  were 
thin.  A  great  many  write  us  in  the  same 
strain.  His  letter  states  that  hens  cannot 
be  judged  by  appearances  or  by  lifting 
them.  He  killed  one  and  found  the  intes- 
tines covered  with  fat. 

Now,  too  much  fat  is  at  the  bottom  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  diseases  of  poultry. 
There  is  a  class  that  is  too  kind  to  their 
bens,  and  overfeed  them  through  good  in- 
tentions. Bear  this  in  mind— you  cannot 
get  good  fat  hens  for  market  and  a  full 
quota  of  eggs  from  the  same  flock.  Fat  and 
eggs  are  antagonistical.  You  can  take 
your  choice  of  fat  or  eggs,  and  have  one  Of 
them,  but  you  cannot  have  both. 

If  that  fact  was  kept  in  view  there 
would  be  more  fat  hens  sent  to  market  and 
also  more  eggs  secured. 

We  thank  Mr.  Sylk  for  his  kindness  in 
stating  the  facts,  which  are  valuable  to  our 
readers. 

Coal  Oil  For  Gapes. 
Gapes  are  caused  by  a  collection  of  small, 
threadlike  worms  in  the  windpipe  of  the 
chicken.  To  kill  these  worms  and  not  hurt 
the  chicken  is  the  thing  to  do.  Coal  oil  of 
the  cheaper  grades,  says  Dr.  M.  G.  Ellzey 
in  the  Baltimore  /S'w»,is  a  more  effectual  in- 
secticide than  the  refined.  Take  a  small 
glass  tube  with  a  small  rubber  bulb,  which 
apothecaries  sell  for  a  "medicine  dropper," 
half  till  it  with  coal  oil,  and  inserting  the 
tip  into  the  windpipe  discharge  the  oil. 
The  gapes  are  cured.  A  small  oil  can  used 
for  sewing  machines  will  do  in  place  of  the 
medicine  dropper.  Operate  as  follows: 
Place  the  chicken,  back  down,  between 
your  knees,  and  hold  him  gently  ;  open  his 
bill  and  draw  the  tongue  out.  Seize  the 
lower  mandible  and  tongue  thus  drawn 
out  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  nail 
of  the  left  hand.  This  will  bring  into  view 
the  opening  into  tbe  windpipe  at  the  base 
of  the  tongue,  into  which  gently  insert  the 
tube  and  discharge  the  oil.  Close  the  bill 
and  hold  the  head  still  for  a  few  seconds- 
Then  let  the  chicken  go,  and  he  will  cough, 
spattering  some  of  the  oil  oui,  but  enough 
remains  to  destroy  the  worms,  and  they 
will  be  coughed  up  and  swallowTed.  The 
gapes  continue  for  a  short  time  after  the 
treatment,  biu  the  remedy  will  be  effectual 
in  every  case  if  properly  applied,  and  it 
may  readily  he  repeated,  if  thought  worth 
while,  as  often  as  necessary.  After  a  little 
practice  it  is  very  easily  applied,  aud  al- 
ways succeeds. 
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Editor  Darrow,  of  the  Fanciers'  Re- 
view, can  get  out  more  good  paper  in  a 
month  than  any  publisher  we  know  of. 
He  is  making  a  good  paper  wirh  his  Prac- 
tical Dairyman. 

If  the  editors  would  organize  an  asso- 
ciation to  get  rid  of  some  of  their  self- 
conceit  it  wonld  be  well.  We  fear  that  the 
.younger  ones  have  something  to  learn. 
They  give  out  a  lot  of  reading  that  needs 
revising. 

It  is  about  as  profitable  to  breed  crows 
for  their  glossy  black  feathers  as  to  breed 
poultry  for  "  fancy "  points.  What  the 
breeders  should  do  is  to  let  the  schoolbov 
"  fancy  "  end  of  the  procession  go  on,  but 
breed  their  stock  for  vigor,  having  suffi- 
cient protective  characteristics  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  breeds. 

Some  distinguished  individual  can  im- 
mortalize himself  by  getting  hold  of  the 
l>ogus  ten-cent  Standard  man.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  present  officers  to  do  so.  It  is 
•useless  for  them  to  attempt  to  explain  it 
away.    They  must  do  something. 

There  is  a  great  improvement  in  Farm 
Pouttry.  With  all  due  respect  to  Mr. 
'Hunter,  we  can  also  see  the  master  stroke 
of  Brother  Boyer's  pen.  Beans  have  a 
wonderful  effect  on  a  man  who  has  lived 
on  Jersey  sweet  potatoes. 

Si  Twist,  in  the  Southern  Fancier,  makes 
it  livelv  for  Editor  Pugh,  of  the  Poultry 
World,  and  they  have  both  gone  to  quoting 
Shakespeare  We  will  only  begin  to  be- 
lieve they  are  in  earnest  when  they  attempt 
to  quoteScripture. 

Some  of  the  editors  who  have  revenge  in 
their  hearts  have  puDlished  what  they 
style  an  illustration  of  tbe"physiog"  of 
Editor  Drevenstedt,  of  the  Fanciers'  Jour- 
nal. He  did  not  look  like  that  when  he 
lived  in  Hammonton,  and  was  always  bet- 
ter looking.  Uncle  Mike  wrote  us  that  if  a 
ai an  treated  him  in  that  way,  he  would 
"  have  his  heart's  blood,"  but  Mike  is  a 
very  mild  man,  aud  not  at  all  dangerous. 

Mr.  E.  G.  McCormick,Perrysville,Ill.,  at 
Danville,  111.,  last  winter,  took  1st  prize 
on  hen,  2nd  on  pullet,  and  3rd  and  4th  on 
•cockerel,  and  competed  with  130  birds,  all 
Plymouth  Rocks.  He  is  a  breeder  of  large 
experience,  and  thinks  llymouth  Rocks 
the  best  ot  all  breeds. 

One  egg  a  week  for  less  than  a  year,  pays 
for  thePouLTRY  Keeper.  Five  cents  a 
month  is  all  it  costs. 

Mr.  John  Loetscher,  Rickards  ville,  Iowa, 
is  a  breeder  of  Pekin  Ducks,  and  makes 
th  in  his  specialty.  His  Pekins  have  a  rep- 
utation as  being  of  the  best,  and  are  the 
result  of  careful  selection  from  a  large 
num  ber. 

Mr.  Win.  Allison,  35  Orient  Place, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  has  been  experimenting 
with  the  O.  K.  food  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Bartlett, 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  gives  his  results 
as  follows: 

"(JThe  O.  K.  Food  is  a  most  wonderful 
help  in  egg  production.  bix  years  ago  I 
commenced  to  keep  poultry.  The  first  two 
years  1  did  not  feed  anything  but  gram.  I 
was  somewhat  afraid  of  using  the  various 
kinds  of  advertised  egg-producers,  but 
lately  I  have  tried  your  O.  K.  Food,  using 
one  half  ounce  to  eacn  bird,  mixed  warm  in 
tlie  morning  mash.  In  less  than  two  weeks 
the  desired  result  was  apparent.  After  a 
short  time  1  cut  off  the  O.  K.  Food,  and  the 
result  was  disastrous ;  since  then  I  have 
used  the  O.  K.  Food  regularly.  Last  year 
I  had  forty-five  hens,  and  did  not  lose  one 
through  sickness.  My  coop  is  7x30,  the 
hens  all  running  together.  They  laid  from 
January  1st  to  December  31st,  539}^  dozen 
eggs,  or  almost  144  eggs  apiece,  besides 
rearing  95  chickens.  Surely  pretty  good, 
and  much  better  than  ever  before.  I  am 
sure  the  result  was  wholly  due  to  the  use 
of  O.  K.  Food,  and  shall  always  use  the 
same." 

Mr.  J.  F.  Scholz,  Erie,  Pa.,  who  is  the 
agent  for  the  Monitor  Incubator,  informs 
us  that  it  took  the  first  premium  at  the 
Erie  Show.  Mr.  Scholz  is  himself  an  ex- 
pert, and  knows  a  good  thing  when  he  sees 
it.  He  breeds  Golden  and  Columbian  W  y- 
andottes. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Randolph,  Bartlett,  Ohio,  who 
manes  a  specialty  of  Rose-Comb  Brown 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
has  in  his  yards,  Madison  Square  Garden 
<New  York)  winners.  At  the  Cleveland 
Show  last  December,  he  exhibited  two 
Rose-Comb  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  in 
the  largest  class  ot  any  show  in  the  United 
States.,  the  past  season,  and  won  1st  and 
2nd,  score  04  and  93>£.  These  two  cockerels 
head  his  yards  for  1895.  He  exhibited 
at  the  same  show,  a  pen  of  Black  Leghorns 
that  scored  from  93)^  to  94J^.  This  pen 
failed  to  win  premiums  because  by  mis- 
take they  were  not  entered  as  a  breeding 
pen.  He  also  exhibited  a  trio  of  Black  Leg- 
horns at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  won  first 
and  two  seconds. 


Why  is  it  that  a  man  will  risk  a  thou- 
sand dollars  in  poultry  whe^i  he  knows 
nothing  about  fowls  and  yet  is  cautious 
in  risking  in  some  business  be  understands  ? 
One  should  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  learn 
first  before  taking  any  risks. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Shepherd,  Boston,  wrote  us  as 
follows:  '1  have  got  two  hens  that  picked 
themselves  on  the  right  of  the  breast  bone 
till  they  drew  the  blood.  Then  they  drink 
it.  (Make  a  small  hole,  the  size  of  a  small 
pea).  I  tried  a  cure.  I  seared  it  with  a  hot 
iron,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  hurt  her.  I 
seared  it  about  the  size  of  a  ten-cent  piece. 
It  has  cured  two  of  them,  and  they  are  lay- 
ing.   What  more  could  I  ask  ?" 

We  regard  Mr.  Shepherd's  plan  as  a 
good  one.   It  is  not  cruel  in  such  a  case. 

Don't  worry  about  the  tariff  on  eggs. 
First  get  your  eggs,  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  tlie  people  of  other  countries  from 
sending  us  eggs  if  you  do  not  produce 
enough  for  our  markets.  We  do  not  raise 
enough  potatoes,  and  beef  is  high.  Eggs 
and  poultry  now  "  hold  the  fort."  The 
more  you  can  produce  the  better. 

Layers  and  Non-Layers. 

If  the  most  prolific  hens  were  retained, 
and  the  worthless  ones  marketed,  a  greai 
improvement  would  soon  result.  It  is  the 
keeping  of  the  drones  that  makes  expenses 
large  and  receipts  small.  It  is  a  loss  of 
time  and  money  to  feed  ten  hens  in  order 
to  secure  eggs  from  only  live.  A  small  flock 
of  laying  hens  is  more  valuable  than  a  large 
flock  that  is  "expected"  to  begin  laying- 
Don't  depend  on  uncertainties.  The  hens 
that  are  not  laying  during  those  periods  of 
the  year  when  all  the  conditions  for  so  do- 
ing are  in  their  favor,  will  give  but  little 
profit  wheu  the  conditions  are  against 
them. 

It  is  a  great  risk  to  keep  a  flock  of  hens 
on  the  probability  that  they  are  ''about"  to 
lay.  The  most  deceiving  hens  in  that  re- 
spect are  those  that  apparently  are  in  a 
very  healthy  and  thrifty  condition,  but  are 
too  fat.  On  the  principle  that  "food 
makes  eggs,"  these  hens  are  fed  liberally, 
and  while  their  appetites  will  satisfy  the 
most  sanguine  owner,  the  bottom  of  the 
egg-basket  is  never  covered.  Finally,  as 
time  flies  on,  and  the  season  is  well  ad- 
vanced, a  little  reflection  points  to  the  fact 
that  such  hens  cannot  now  pay  for  past  fa- 
vors, even  should  they  begin  laying,  and 
the  accounts  place  them  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  balance-sheet.  And  now,  when  the 
hens  begin  to  lay,  having  been  highly  fed, 
the  molting  stage  comes  on,  and  it  takes 
them  three  months  more  to  shed  their  old 
feathers  aud  put  on  a  new  suit — all  at  their 
owner's  expense. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  hens.  Some 
will  begin  laying  late  in  the  fall,  lay  on 
through  the  winter  and  dur  ng  the  sum- 
mer, losing  no  time  until  August  or  Sep- 
tember, wheu  they  begin  to  molt.  But 
molting  is  fatal  to  such  hens,  as  they  re- 
ceive no  credit  for  their  good  works.  If 
they  set  an  example  of  usefulness,  they 
lead  their  owners  to  expect  them  to  so  con- 
tinue, and  as  soon  as  they  fail  to  keep  on, 
their  heads  fall  under  the  hatchet  for  sim- 
ply resting  from  their  labors,  while  the  fat 
drone  hens  that  have  been  expected  to  be- 
gin, are  retained  a  second  year  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  do  better.  Virtue  does  not 
receive  its  reward  even  among  hens.  In- 
dividual merit  is  swallowed  up  in  the  vices 
of  the  whole  number. 

The  most  uncertain  of  all  are  the  early 
pullets.  A  pullet  that  does  not  begin  to 
lay  before  she  is  ten  months  old  should  be 
sent  to  the  market-stall.  It  does  not  pay 
to  keep  pullets  to  replace  hens,  unless  the 
pullets  begin  to  lay  in  November,  aud  then 
lay  during  the  winter.  When  the  pullet 
is  slow  m  beginning  to  lay,  the  cost  of  her 
maintenance  detracts  from  the  profits  too 
greatly.  When  early  pullets  (thosehatched 
not  later  than  April)  do  not  begin  in  No. 
vember,  it  is  seldom  they  will  lay  until  the 
opening  of  spring.  It  is  much  cheaper  to 
keep  the  old  hens  during  the  three  months 
required  for  the  molting  process  than  to 
sell  them  off  and  replace  them  with  early 
pullets.  The  old  hens  will  cost  less  and 
pay  better.  No  early  pullet  will  pay  for 
herself  until  she  is  at  least  eighteen  months 
old,  as  she  must  return  the  cost  from  the 
time  she  was  hatched  until  the  time  she 
begins  laying,  a  tribute  which  the  hen  has 
already  paid.  To  insure  a  profit,  even 
though  a  small  one,  keep  no  non-layers. 
Better  feed  one  hen  which  produces  eggs 
than  keep  a  dozen  and  get  nothing.  The 


larger  the  number,  the  greater  the  cost ; 
but  it  is  not  the  rule  that  the  larger  the 
number,  the  more  eggs  produced.  As 
stated  above,  too  much  time  is  lost  waiting 
for  hens  to  begin  to  lay,  even  after  winter 
sets  in.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  except,  in 
warmer  climates  than  ours,  the  hens  that 
have  not  started  in  on  their  duty  of  egg 
production  before  the  present  time,  will 
not  overload  the  egg-basket  before  spring. 
But  as  the  spring  opens,  aud  they  "settle 
down  to  work,"  they  will  astonish  their 
owners  ;  for  their  resting  durirg  winter  we 
bring  them  out  in  the  spring  ready  to  lay 
as  long  as  they  are  properly  managed,  un- 
til they  get  ready  to  don  their  feathers  in 

the  fall.   

Five  Pecks  a  Year. 

If  the  five  pecks  of  corn,  as  the  allotted 
allowance  of  a  hen  for  one  year,  could  be 
equally  distributed  over  the  entire  year, 
aud  the  ben  returned  its  equivalent  daily  f 
in  the  shape  of  eggs,  the  matter  of  estimat- 
ing the  cost  and  the  profit  would  not  be 
difficult,  says  the  Mirror,  but  as  the  hen 
requires  more  food  in  winder  than  in  sum- 
mer, and  as  she  produces  more  eggs  during 
the  warmer  months,  the  prices  in  the  mar- 
kets do  not  indicate  the  profits  obtained  at 
all  seasons.  If  we  accept  five  pecks  as  the 
yearly  allowance  the  daily  proportion  is 
less  than  one  gill,  [f  any  other  food  is  giv- 
en the  hen  the  corn  must  be  reduced  to 
correspond,  as  the  five  pecks  is  intended 
for  corn,  or  its  equivalent  in  the  form  of 
some  other  food.  Now,  a  gill  of  corn,  with 
no  other  food,  is  not  sufficient  for  a  hen  in 
winter,  if  she  is  in  a  cold  climate. 

Estimating  the  value  of  five  pecks  of  corn 
at  seventy-five  cents,  the  cost  of  the  food  for 
a  hen  is  about  one  and  a  half  cents  per 
week,  or  less  than  the  average  value  of  one 
egg  for  the  whole  year,  aud  less  tban  one- 
half  the  value  of  an  egg  during  the  winter 
season.  With  prices  of  eggs  higher  in  win- 
ter, the  farmer  can  afford  to  double  the 
quantity  of  the  food  allowed,  and  if  the  hen 
rewards  him  with  one  egg  during  each 
week,  she  will  repay  the  cost  of  the  food, 
while  two  eggs  will  allow  of  a  profit,  leav- 
ing out  cost  of  labor,  etc.  The  estimates 
given  above  are  not  strictly  reliable,  how- 
ever, as  the  feeding  of  the  hen  depends  on 
too  many  conditions  to  attempt  to  place 
her  on  a  certain  allowance. 

The  profits  from  poultry  do  not  depend 
upon  winter  laying.  There  is  a  larger  prof- 
it derived  in  the  summer  than  in  the  win- 
ter, for  while  the  prices  of  eggs  may  be 
lower,  the  hens  will  lay  more  of  them,  and 
they  will  secure  for  themselves  a  great 
share  of  their  food,  but,  nevertheless,  those 
who  keep  hens  in  winter  should  aim  to 
make  them  lay,  for  it  is  when  the  hens  are 
producers  at  all  seasons  that  they  pay  best. 
One  advantage  in  w  inter  is  that  better  at- 
tention can  be  given  the  fowls,  as  but  little 
of  other  work  can  be  done,  and  the  labor  so 
bestowed  should  be  repaid  by  the  fowls. 

What  Market  Chicks  Should  Be. 
When  a  chick  weighing  bet  ween  one  and 
two  pounds  is  picked  clean,  and  is  ready 
for  market,  it  presents  a  very  unsightly 
appearance  unless  the  chick  is  as  fat  as  it 
can  be  made,  or  unless  the  work  of  dressing 
is  well  aud  properly  done,  The  dealers 
know  what  chicks  should  be,  and  closely 
examine  them,  allowing  the  prizes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quality  and  appearance  of 
the  chicks.  For  the  benefit  of  our  readers 
who  may  desire  information  in  regard  to 
the  proper  preparation  of  broilers  for  mar- 
ket, we  will  describe  those  intended  for 
New  York  and  Boston.  For  the  former 
city  leave  the  chicks  entire,  which  means 
that  the  head  must  not  be  cut  off  nor  the 
eutrails  drawn,  while  for  Boston  the  head 
must  be  removed  and  the  entrails  drawn, 
but  in  both  cases  there  must  be  no  food  in 
the  crop.  To  know  when  the  broiler  is  fat, 
look  along  the  line  of  the  backbone.  The 
greater  the  amount  of  fat  along  the  back- 
bone, the  fatter  the  chick  iu  all  other  por- 
tions of  the  body.  Remove  the  feathers  by 
dry  picking,  and  do  not  scald  the  chicks. 
Take  off  everyone  of  the  pin  feathers,  and, 
if  necessary,  shave  the  body.  Then  im- 
merse the  carcass  in  ice  cold  water  until 
all  the  animal  heat  is  removed,  and  wipe 
dry.  Do  not  use  any  packing  material. 
Lay  a  piece  of  muslin  in  the  box,  then  put 
iu  the  chicks,  cover  over  with  muslin,  and 
fasten  at  the  top  of  the  box,  allowing  free 
circulation  of  air. 


Western  Markets. 

Although  car  loads  of  poultry  are 
shipped  to  the  large  Eastern  markets,  there 
is  plenty  of  room  at  home  for  bii'lding  up 
markets.  This  country  is  now  so  thickly 
populated  that  we  doubt  if  there  is  any 
section  that  is  not  as  ready  for  eggs  as  in 
the  East .  If  each  poultryuiau  would  aim 
to  make  a  market  nearer  home,  he  would 
find  that  there  will  be  more  purchasers  for 
his  produce  than  he  before  supnosed,  es- 
pecially if  he  makes  it  a  ;  oiut  to  deliver  or 
ship  strictly  fresh  eggs.  When  the  cost  of 
transportation,  commissions  and  depreci- 
ation of  stock  from  shipment  (known  as 
shrinkage),  as  well  as  the  liability  of  loss 
from  decomposition  is  considered,  the 
prices  obtained  in  the  East  are  really  no 
greater  than  those  nearer  home.  If  the  eggs 
and  poultry  are  sold  to  parties  who  buy 
and  ship  the  stock,  the  loss  will  also  be 
considered  by  them,  and  they  will  regulate 
the  prices  accordingly.  Cities  and  lowns 
are  now  so  numerous  that  the  building  up 
of  a  trade  for  the  eggs  and  poultry,  with- 
out shipping  to  a  great  distance,  should 
not  be  very  difficult.  The  prices  obtained 
do  not  always  indicate  the  profit.  The 
profit  is  that  over  and  above  the  cost. 
Feed  is  cheaper  in  some  sections  than  in 
others,  and  at  this  season  eggs  should  cost 
almost  nothing.  It  is  not  the  prices  to  be 
noticed  as  much  as  the  expense  of  getting 
the  produce  to  market,  and  if  due  consider- 
ation and  comparison  of  prices  be  made  be- 
tween the  large  Eastern  markets  and  those 
that  could  be  used  nearer  home,  tnere  will 
be  found  quite  an  advantage  in  the  home 
markets.  Quality  is  one  of  the  main  fac- 
tors in  regulating  the  prices  obtained,  and 
quality  should  be  made  a  leading  object  in 
producing  articles  for  sale. 

Ladies  and  Poultry. 

A  lady  can  manage  a  flock  of  not  more 
than  a  dozen  hens,  and  enjoy  both  profit 
and  pleasure  therefrom ;  but  when  large 
numbers  are  desired  it  is  the  work  of  a 
man,  and  a  strong  man.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
teach  the  novice  that  any  person  whoso  de- 
sires, whether  an  invalid  man,  or  a  lady,  or 
a  child,  can  manage  poultry,  as  it  leads 
them  to  attempt  to  do  something  which 
they  find  is  not  all  pleasure  or  play.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  feed  and  water  the  hens 
three  times  a  day  only,  and  give  no  further 
attention,  a  lady  can  perform  the  duty. 
But  there  is  something  else  required.  To 
keep  the  poultry  house  clean,  and  the 
yards  well  littered  or  spaded,  means  work, 
and  on  some  soils  it  is  hard  work.  There  is 
no  more  pleasure  in  keeping  fowls  than  in 
any  other  pursuit  that  one  delights  in, 
while  the  profit  depends  on  circumstances. 
When  a  large  number  of  fowls  are  kept 
many  disagreeable  duties,  which  a  lady 
would  leave  in  disgust,  arise,  and  several 
men  will  find  themselves  busy  if  a  large 
business  is  to  be  done.  Pleasure  may  be 
derived)  however,  from  a  small  flock  if  the 
flock  is  kept  for  that  purpose,  aud  when 
the  party  does  not  object  to  work. 

Large  and  Small  Breeds. 

There  are  some  breeds  that  are  capable 
of  giving  larger  profits  at  certain  times 
during  the  year  than  at  any  other  times, 
ar.d  this  is  due  to  the  conditions  being  more 
favorable.  It  is  oftenasked  wby  it  is  that 
the  small  breeds,  such  as  the  Leghorns,  are 
more  serviceable  m  summer  than  the  large 
heavy  breeds.  The  answer  may  be  given 
that  they  are  more  active,  and  are  best 
adapted  to  foraging.  The  heat  is  qui'e  try- 
ing in  summer,  as  the  heavy  Brahmas  and 
Cochins  are  completely  covered  with 
feathers  clear  down  to  the  end  of  their  toes, 
the  fluff  of  itself  being  a  complete  cover- 
ing. They  therefore  feel  the  heat  more 
than  those  breeds  that  are  naked  under 
the  wings  and  on  other  parts  of  the  body, 
during  the  warm  days  of  summer.  It 
would  be  claiming  too  much  to  affirm  that 
the  Leghorns  are  better  than  the  Brahmas. 
The  Brahmas  are  perhaps  superior  to  all 
the  breeds  for  eggs,  meat  and  hardiness, 
and  they  are  more  capable  of  enduring  the 
cold  weather  than  the  Leghorns,  but  while  a 
winter  fowl  may  be  one  that  takes  but  very 
little  exercise,  the  majority  of  farmers  pre- 
fer active  fowls,  that  will  go  over  the 
ground,  hunting  for  food,  as  they  keep 
themselves  in  the  best  condition  for  doing 
this.  Farmers  will  always  be  partial  to 
such  breeds  as  the  Leghorns  and  Ham- 
burgs.  The  Leghorns  rarely  become 
broody,  which  adapts  them  to  those 
farmers  where  chicks  are  not  desired  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  Until  they  begin 
to  moult  they  will  lay  regularly.  They 
will  also  lay  well  in  winter,  if  given  dry 
and  warm  quarters,  and  as  hardy,  profit- 
able fowls,  are  not  excelled  by  any  of  the 
small  breeds. 
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Books  at  Five  Cents  Each. 

Being  back  numbers  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  published  by  the  Poultry  Keeper 
Company,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  at  60  cents  per 
annum.  Sample  copy  (not  in  this  list)  sent 
free  to  those  who  wish  to  subscribe. 

The  following  are  special  subjects,  and 
though  they  are  brick  numbers,  yet  each  is 
worth  a  year's  subscription. 

You  cannot  get  a  high -priced  book  that 
will  give  so  much  on  the  subject  selected. 

Any  of  the  following  for  only  Jive  cents 
■in  slamjis : 

Testing  Eggs,  (illustrated.)  August,  1885, 
iSept.,1890,  Dec.,1893,  June,  1801,  June,  1802, 
latter  full  of  illustrations. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  (description).  Pre- 
serving Eggs.   Sept.,  1885. 

Puff  Cochins,  (description).   Oct.,  1885. 

Rouen  Ducks,  (description).  Dakin's 
Brooder.    Dec,  1885. 

How  to  Ship  Poultrv.  Toulouse  Geese, 
(description).   Sept.,  1886. 

Plan  of  a  Broiler  House.  Breeds  of 
Ducks.  The  West  Chester  Gape  and  Roup 
Cure.   Oct.,  1886. 

All  About  Roup,  eight  columns.  Nov.. 
188(i. 

All  About  Cholera,  seven  columns.  Dec, 
1886.    April.  1803. 

Testing  Eggs,  by  Campbell,  three  col- 
umns.  Dec,  1886,  and  Jan..  1887. 

Caponizing  (illustrated).  Jan.,  1887, 
March,  1802,  July,  1802. 

Gapes,  four  columns.   March.  1887. 

All  About  Turkeys,  seven  columns. 
March,  1802. 

How  to  Make  the  Hot  Water  Incubator, 
{illustrated).  French  Mode  of  Cramming 
Fowls.  Mrs.  Moore's  Egg  Preserving 
Recipe.  Why  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shells. 
July.  18S7. 

All  About  Preserving  Eggs,  six  columns. 
An  Egg  Turner.  Harris'  Poultry  House. 
Sept.,  1887. 

All  About  Lice  (illustrated)  Oct.,  1887, 
and  Dec,  1801.  The  latter  shows  the  kinds 
of  lice,  magnified. 

Poultry  Diseases  Crop-Bound.  Egg- 
Bound.  "Feather  Pulling.  Soft-Shell  Eggs. 
Hens  Eatin  Eggs.  Bumble  Foot.  Scabby 
Legs,  Worms  (six  columns  on  diseases).  A 
Big  Egg  Farm  (prices).   Nov.,  1887. 

An  Incubator  Regulator.  Plans  of  In- 
cubators and  Brooders.  Dorkings.  De- 
cember, 1S87. 

Making  Condition  Powders.  Points  foi 
Pasting  Up.  How  to  Raise  Ducks.  Ship- 
ping and  Dressing  Poultry  for  Chicago 
January,  1888. 

How  Much  Feed  to  Give.  Poultry  House 
Floors.  Lee's  $10  House.  A  Cheap  Tank 
for  Incubator.  A  Cheap  Egg  Tester.  June, 
1888. 

Prices  for  the  whole  year,  two  years 
given,  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  for 
every  week  in  the  year,  for  New  York  axd 
Chicago.    Feb.,  1888    Also  April,  1802. 

Poultry  Houses.  April,  1887  ;  Oct.,  1S88, 
and  July,  1N01.   Fifty  illustrations. 

All  .vSxmt  Ducks,  five  columns.  Ma]. 
Jordan's  Hot  Water  System.  August, 
1888,  and  Dec,  1802. 

The  Hen  and  the  Food.   July,  1S88. 

Fertilization  of  Eggs, five  columns.  The 
Ferret  Feeding  for  Kggs,  Sept.,  1888. 

Descriptions  of  Breeds— Light  Brahmas, 
Plymouth  Bocks,  Pile  Leghorns,  Lang- 
shans,  Houdans,  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Five  columns.  How  to  Place  the  Ther- 
mometer, (illustrated.)   Nov.,  1888. 

Shipping  Poultrv  to  Market— all  about 
it.    Dec,  1888. 

How  to  Feed  for  Eggs.  How  much  to 
Feed.  The  Kinds  of  Foods.  Condition 
Powders.  A  Whole  Book  in  a  Small  Com- 
pass. Nearly  eight  columns  on  Feeding, 
with  tables  and  proportions.   Oct.,  1801. 

The  Brouze  Turkey  (description).  More 
About  Feeding.  Preserving  Eggs  with 
Cold  Air,  Bees-wax,  and  Parafiiie,  Feb., 
1880. 

Shipping  Coops,  (illustrated).  The  Furm 
Journal  Hot  Water  Brooder.   Mar.,  1880. 

Young  Turkeys.  All  About  Geese. 
Pigeons  for  Profit.  Mating  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Preserving  Eggs.  Parti  idge 
Cochins.  Eleven  Reasons  Whv  Eggs  Do 
Not  Hatch.   July,  1880. 

Brooders,  Incubators,  Appliances,  Poul- 
try Houses,  etc.,  (many  illustrations). 
Aug.,  1889,  and  Aug.,  1891.  These  two 
books  are  wortli  $10. 

Points  on  Raising  Broilers  (forty-two 
rules).  Everybody  should  have  this. 
Clover  Hay  as" Food  (illustrating  the  cut- 
ter). The  Wyandotte.  Fertilization  ot 
Eggs.    Scoring  Gomes.   Oct.,  1880. 

The  Ventilator  discussion.  Dec,  1889, 
and  the  "Princij  les  of  Ventilation,"  in 
March,  1800. 

Rudd's  Hot  Water  System.  May,  1890. 
Two  pages  (illustrated). 

Rankin's  Great  Duck  Farm,  (illustrated). 
July,  1800. 

Science  of  incubation,  bv  Hock,  two 
pages.    Oct.  1890. 

Artificial  Inclination  in  Egvpt,  (illustrat- 
ed).   Dec.  1890- 

Spongia  as  a  Roup  Jure — four  columns. 
Jan.  1891. 

~.  Whole  Library  o  1  Points.  A  grand 
issue.    Aug.  1892. 

Points  on  Hatching  Broilers.  A  whole 
library  on  how  to  hatch.  It  is  worth  §50. 
Dct„  1802. 

Incubator  Appliances.  Illustrations  of 
nests,  troughs,  novelties,  etc,  Full  of  illus- 
trations.  Sept.  1891. 

Broilers  and  Ducklings. — Emulsions  for 
Xice.   May,  1892. 


Distinction  of  Se.r.—  Julv  18H2. 
Stamp  and  Weight  of  Breeds.—  August, 
1892. 

Plan  of  a  Lamp  Incubator.  How  to  Fat- 
ten Fowls.  Raising  Geese  for  Market. 
Sept.  1S92. 

The  Plymouth  Rock,  Oct.  1892  and  Nov. 
1888. 

/Special  on  Ducks.  Heating  a  Poultry 
Mouse  cheap  method)  Pigeons  for  Market, 
Dec.  1802. 

Hatching  Chirks  With  liens.  Hallock's 
Great-Duck  Farm  (illustrated.)  Guineas 
l  lie  Decimal  System.    Jan.  189:5. 

Feeding  the  Egg-making  Elements.  Feb. 
1803. 

Value  oj  Poultry  Products.  April,  1898, 
»nd  May,  1803. 

Why  chicks  die  in  the  Shell  (Campbell), 
May,  1898. 

Bones  and  Clover,  June,  1803. 

Correct  Heater  for  Hot-water  Incubator, 
Preventing  Feather  fulling.  Cheapest 
Poultry  House,  Aug.  1803. 

Anatomy  of  the  Fowl.  Something  New 
on  Moisture— Sept.  1803. 

Keeping  Hens  Without  Boosters.  Mov- 
able Roosts.  Bill  of  Fare  for  Chicks  Stand- 
ard and  for  White  Wonder  Fowls.  (Illus- 
trated), Oct.  1803. 

What  is  an  Egg;  its  Composition,  Pre- 
paring Birds  for  Shows.    Nov.  1803 

Cushman's  Experiments  with  Turkeys. 
Bennett's  Shipping  Coop.    Dec.  1803. 

Kinney  on  Feeding  Meat.  Heating  a 
Poultry  House.   Jan.  1804. 

Each  one  of  the  above  issues  contains 
other  valuable  information  also.  The  sub- 
jects named  are  the  leading  articles. 

The  reader  should  keep  this  for  reference 
It  will  save  much  time  inquiring  for  special 
articles. 

The  issue  on  Poultry  Houses.  Brooders, 
Appliances,  Feeding  for  Eggs,  Caponizing, 
Prices  for  the  Whole  Year,  Preserving 
Eggs,  Turkeys,  Points  on  Hatching,  Points 
on  Raising  Broilers,  Testing  Eggs,  and 
some  others,  are  worth  fifty  times  the  price 
as  there  is  no  book  published  that  can  even 
compete  with  a  single  number; 

We  have  the  first  eight  vols,  of  Poultry 
Keeper  substantially  bound,  $1  each,  post- 
paid ;  Vols.  0  and  10, with  larger  pages,  $1.25, 
postpaid.  Poultry  Keeper  Specials  Nos.  1 
and  2,  25  cents  each,  postpaid,  being  each 
made  up  of  32  selected  pages  from  back 
volumes  of  Poultry  Keeper.  "How  to 
Succeed  with  Small  Fruits  and  Poultry," 
formerly  35  now  25  cents  ;  "Poultry  for 
Profit,"  cloth,  formerly  40  cents  now  30 
cents,  same  in  paper  cover  25  cents  Fish- 
er's Grain  Tables,"  formerly  35  cents  now 
25  cents;  "Incubators  and  Brooders,"  25 
cents ;  "Management  of  Young  Chicks,"  25 
cts.  "Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,"  25  cts. 
Any  one  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


Some  of  the  Unnecessary  Draw- 
backs. 

One  of  our  readers — "  Doc  " — in  a  letter 
to  us,  says  as  follows: — "In  the  poultry 
business,  like  in  every  other,  there  are  cer- 
tain things  that  we  cannot  control.  Some 
are  partially  under  our  control,  and  others 
completely.  Now,  it  is  of  some  of  the 
things  that  we  can  successfully  manage 
that  I  want  to  speak.  So  often  we  hear 
people  say,  'My  chicks  are  dying  from 
lice.'  Another, '  I  cannot  raise  any  ou  ac- 
count of  the  gapes.'  As  a  rule,  these  are 
the  people  who  raise,  or  try  to  raise,  a  large 
number  of  chickens  for  market  or  who 
usually  sell  to  the  hucksters.  They  make 
no  attempt  at  raising  prize  winners  or 
keeping  any  particular  breed.  They  con- 
stitute a  large  number  of  poultry  raisers. 
We  find  them  at  nearly  every  farm  bouse, 
at  the  tenant  house,  in  our  country  tow  ns, 
and  perhaps  in  the  city. 

"I  hold  to  the  "doctrine  that  no  one 
in  the  business  need  lose  any  chick- 
ens from  either  the  lice  or  the  gapes. 
There  are  people  all  over  the  country 
who  will  not  accept  the  theories  of  dis- 
eases in  either  the  human  family,  or  poul- 
try, or  animals,  that  have  been  scientif- 
ically established  by  those  competent  to 
judge  and  who  nave  made  such  things  a 
special  study.  Ev<ry  one  who  has  been 
keeping  up  with  poultry  diseases  knows 
in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  the  gapes 
and  what  it  is,  even  if  they  do  not  know 
the  name  of  the  insect  or  worm  that  lays 
the  egg.  You  ask,' How  do  you  prevent 
it?'  We  answer  simply,  'By  keeping 
your  old  liens  and  chicks  off  the  ground 
until  old  enough  to  be  out  of  danger,  also 
to  be  careful  not  to  carry  any  mud  on  your 
shoes,  or  in  any  way  whatever  on  the  Hoor 
where  your  chicks  are.  See  that  every 
board,  strip  of  wood,  or  lath  used  is  clean. 
Do  not  gi\e  your  chicks  any  fishing 
worms.'  For  three  years  my  chicks  did 
not  thrive  on  account  of  the  gapes. 

"  Last  year  I  bought  a  clutch  of  Indian 
Game  eggs,  and  was  anxious  to  raise  them 
without  any  gapes,  etc.  I  made  a  plat- 
form aoout"4  by  0  f°et.  surrounded  it  with 
wire  fencing  2  feet  high,  and  when  they  got 
old  enough  to  try  to  fly  out  I  covered  it  with 
the  same  material.  There  I  kept  them 
until  two  months  old  without  any  gapes 
whatever.  Outside,  on  the  ground,  were 
several  hens  in  coops  with  chicks  running 


at  large,  every  one  of  which  bad  the  gapes. 
This  convinced  me  that  I  need  not  worry 
about  the  gapes  if  I  kept  them  off  the 
ground,  and  observed  care  in  tramping  on 
the  floor  and  oil  it.  I  am  now  making  a 
specialty  of  Indian  Games,  and  I  want  no 
gapes,  or  anything  else  thai  I  can  prevent, 
to  interfere  with  iny  success ;  so  I  bought 
twelve  boards  12  feet  long  bv  10  inches 
wide.  These  I  laid  on  the  ground,  leveled 
ii])  with  pieces  of  boards,  and  surrounded 
it  with  wire  netting  and  lath,  so  that  the 
youngest  chick  could  not  gnt  out.  In  this 
enclosure  I  put  my  small  coops  with  the 
bens,  giving  the  chicks  the  run  of  the 
whole  floor.  I  have  now  71  young  Indian 
Games  in  this  space.  Some 'of  them  are 
eight  and  ten  weeks  old,  and  some  younger, 
but  there  has  not  been  the  sign  of  a  gape 
yet,  nor  in  fact  anything  else.  Here  1  will 
keep  them  until  beyond  danger  from  gapes. 
My  adjoining  neighbor  says  her  chicks  have 
the  gapes  ;  they  are  on  the  ground. 

"I  do  not  think  that  any  one  need  have  the 
gapes  among  their  chicks  if  they  take  this 
precaution  to  keep  them  off  the  ground. 
Nice  healthy  chicks  must  be  kept  healthy 
and  growing  the  first  two  months  of  their 
lives.  If  affected  with  gapes,  or  anything 
that  retards  their  growth  at  this  period, 
you  will  very  seldom  have  nice  poultry,  no 
matter  what  breed  you  have. 

"Now  as  to  lice.  If  the  poultry  house, 
the  nests,  the  coops  for  your  old  bens  and 
their  broods,  the  fences  adjoining,  etc.,  art! 
kept  in  proper  condition,  you  will  not  have 
them.  It  is  far  easier  to  prevent  them  than 
to  get  rid  of  them  when  once  infested.  I 
keep  every  thing  as  clean  as  possible, 
grease  the  old  hens  sometimes  when  they 
come  off  with  their  broods,  dust  the  sitting 
hens  once  or  twice  during  the  period  of  in- 
cubation with  insect  powder,  and  also  the 
nests  for  the  laying  hens.  Every  week  I 
give  the  young  chicks  a  dose  when  they  re- 
tire for  the  night.  Remember  that  insect 
powder  is  not  a  poison  like  strychnine  or 
arsenic  that  must  be  eaten  to  kill.  It  kills 
by  closing  up  the  breathing  apparatus;  it 
smothers  :  consequently  to  be  efficacious  it 
must  be  dry  when  ustd.  Every  week  or 
two  dust  your  poultry  quarters  with  air- 
slaked  lime.  Throw  it  about,  and  the  fine 
dust  will  settle  on  the  roosts,  nests  and 
every  place  where  lice  are  likely  to  congre- 
gate. By  attending  to  this  early  in  the 
spring,  and  watching  it  up  closely,  there 
will  be  no  trouble  with  the  lice.  Let  them 
get  a  start  and  then  you  have  trouble  not 
only  with  the  poultry  house,  but  your 
young  chicks  will  be  a  source  of  annoyance 
to  you  which  you  do  not  need  to  have. 

"  We  do  not  claim  anything  original  in 
what  we  have  said,  and  only  give  it  as  our 
experience.  If  it  does  as  well  for  others  as 
it  has  for  us,  which  it  will  if  everything  is 
properly  done,  anv  one  will  be  well  repaid 
for  the  additional  expense  incurred. 
Many  are  too  much  afraid  of  expense  to 
make  a  thing  a  success.  We  do  not  believe 
in  extravagance,  but  many  a  time  a  few 
cents,  or  even  dollars,  spent  in  the  right 
way  brings  a  large  interest.  If  you  have 
100  chicks,  and  can  raise  them  all,  or  the 
majority  of  them,  by  spending  a  little 
money  to  accomplish  that,  it  is  certainly 
better  than  to  raise  twenty-five  of  them.'' 


Raising  Turkeys. 
Mrs.  J.  O.  Wood,  in  Farm  Journal, 
tells  how  to  raise  prize  turkeys,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"After  all  the  eggs  nre  hatched  leave  the 
poults  in  the  nest  at  least  twelve  hours. 

"When  they  are  ready  to  remove  from 
the  nest  put  them  in  a  large  coop  that  will 
allow  the  hen  plenty  of  room  to  move 
about,  admit  of  plenty  of  light  and  sun- 
shine, but  keep  out  the  cold  wind  and  rain. 
Dampness  is  fatal  to  young  turkeys.  Fix 
an  opening  large  enough  to  allow  the 
poults  to  run  in  and  out. 

"The  first  day  or  two  give  tlieni  hard 
boiled  egg  mixed  with  light  bread-crumbs. 
After  thai  1  feed  well  baked  corn  bread 
and  clabbered  milk  cheese,  made  by  scald- 
ing the  milk  and  draining  it  until  it  is  dry 
enough  to  crumble  Add  to  the  cheese  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  a  little  pepper.  When 
they  are  two  or  three  weeks  old  begin  to 
give  them  a  little  broken  wheat  and  ground 
corn  every  day,  gradually  feeding  more 
grain  and  less  soft  feed  as  they  grow  older. 
I  always  feed  them  some  cheese  every  day 
until  they  are  grown,  when  1  can  get  it.  I 
keep  the  hens  shut  up  for  about  two  weeks 
all  the  time,  being  careful  to  move  the  coop 
to  a  fresh  place  every  day.  When  the 
poults  are  two  weeks  old  I  let  them  out 
during  the  middle  of  every  fine  day,  but 
always  shut  them  up  at  night  and  in  bad 
weather.  After  they  are  six  or  seven 
weeks  old  I  turn  them  out  to  roam  at  will. 
The  liens  can  care  for  them  better  than  I 
can  after  that  age.  Keep  them  free  from 
lice,  feed  liberally  every  day,  and  furnish 
them  with  plenty  of  fresh  water  and  grit. 

"In  the  first  place,  get  your  turkeys. 
Get  good,  pure  bred  stock.  You  can't 
raise  fine  stock  from  scrubs. 

"I  prefer  the  Bronze,  because  they  are 
the  largest,  and,  in  my  eves,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  turkey  family. 

"It  is  best  to  mate  one-year-old  hens 
with  two-year-old  toms,  or  the  reverse. 

"Hens  weighing  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  pounds  mated  with  toms  weighing 
from  thirtv-five  to  forty  pounds  are  large 
enough.  If  the  hens  are  heavier  than  this 
their  eg2s  are  not  apt  to  be  feriile,  and  if 
the  toms  are  heavier  you  will  have  some 
hens  crippled  or  killed. 


"Do  not  have  them  too  fat,or  their  eggs 
will  noi  batch  well. 

"Make  them  nests  early  in  the  spring 
close  to  the  house,  or  they  will  be  apt  to 
go  to  the  woods  to  find  nests. 

"Remove  the  eggs  from  the  nest  as  they 
are  laid,  putting  china  nest  eggs  or  chicken 
hen  eggs  in  the  place  for  nest  eggs,  or  the 
hen  will  change  her  nest. 

"Keep  the  eggs  in  a  cool  dry  place  and 
turn  them  every  two  or  three  days. 

"I  always  set  the  turkey  bens,  giving  the 
first  one  wanting  to  set  from  fifteen  to  >»  - 
euteen  of  the  first  laid  eggs.  If  there  are 
any  eggs  left  after  setti.  g  all  of  the  tin  bey 
hens,  set  the  remaiuui  r  under  chicken  bens, 
but  give  the  poults  to  the  turkey  hen  to 
raise." 


Three  in  One. 

Friends,  did  you  ever  think  of  bow  you 
could  make  a  piece  of  ground  support 
three  industries  ?  Well,  it  can  be  done,  and 
this  is  the  way  to  do  it:  Take  a  strip  of 
land,  say  fifty  feet  wide  and  two  hundred 
feet  long,  Select  a  variety  of  plums  suited 
to  your  locality,  and  plant  as  many  of  the 
trees  in  the  enclosure  as  t  be  space  will  justi- 
fy, then  build  you  a  nice  little  hen  house  in 
one  end  of  it,  and  mate  up  fifteen  choice 
pure  bred  hens  and  a  cock.  In  the  other 
end  of  the  yard  put  about  ten  stands  of 
choice  Italian  bees,  in  the  Langstroth  or 
some  other  good  kind  of  movable  frame 
hives.  Then  put  a  small  advertisement  of 
eggs  for  hatching  for  sale  in  a  good,  far- 
reaching  paper  like  Texas  Farm  and 
Punch,  and  later  in  the  year  change  the  ad- 
vertisement to  read,  "Choice  young  fowls 
for  sale."  Get  a  honey  extracter,  bee-veil 
and  gloves,  and  give  the  bees  good  atten- 
tion, extracting  the  surplus  honey  as  fast 
as  stored  by  the  bees.  Put  it  in  quart  glass 
jars,  neatly  labeled  "Pure  Honey,"  and 
sell  it  locally.  Make  jelly  or  jam  from  the 
plums,  and  seil  it  in  the  same  way. 

In  the  autumn  or  mid-summer  of  each 
year  run  a  cross  fence  and  yard  the  fowls 
in  one  end  of  the  enclosure,  and  sow  the 
most  of  the  space  to  buckwheat,  which  is 
good  in  the  flower  for  the  bees,  and  yields  a 
fair  grain  for  the  fowls.  Give  the  young 
growing  chickens  more  range,  letting  them 
run  out. 

The  small  space  we  have  named  is  used 
as  an  illustration  of  how  the  three  indus- 
tries may  be  combined — poultry,  fruit  and 
bees.  Certainly  the  ground  might  amount 
to  acres,  the  trees  to  hundreds,  of  several 
different  kinds  of  fruit,  both  large  and 
small,  and  the  bees  to  hundreds  of  colonies. 

We  know  how  harmoniously  these  three 
good  things  work  together,  for  we  devoted 
a  farm  to  them  for  several  years.  Of 
course,  our  orchards,  bees  and  poultry 
yards  do  not  cover  an  extensive  farm,  but 
we  have  forty  acres,  of  which  thirty  is  set 
in  fruit  trees,  about  five  acres  of  it  in  poul- 
try yards,  with  colonies  of  bees  scattered 
about  among  the  trees  and  chickens.  Of 
the  three  \vc  have  found  the  poultry  the 
most  profitable.—  Texas  Farmer. 


Raising  Young  Turkeys. 

While  we  have  often  given  methods  for 
feeding  and  raising  young  turkeys,  .we  are 
requested  to  allude  to  the  matter  again. 
Indeed,  as  the  season  for  young  turkeys  is 
close  at  hand,  it  is  well  to  bring  the  subject 
up  oBce  more.  The  first  thing  to  consider 
is  that  young  turkeys  are  very  tender,  can 
not  endure  the  slightest  cold,  and  the  least 
dampness  is  fatal.  The  next  point  is  to 
examine  them  two  or  three  times  a  week 
for  lice,  and  especially  the  large  li?e  en  the 
heads.  If  kept  dry  and  no  lice  are  allowed, 
they  should  be  raised  with  but  lit'le  diffi- 
culty, as  lice  and  dampness  kill  two-thirds 
of  tliose  that  die.  The  parents  must  also 
be  strong  and  vigorous,  and  in-breeding 
must  be  carefully  avoided.  Feed  them  on 
a  clean  board,  not  too  much  at  a  time,  but 
often,  every  two  hours  being  about  the 
proper  interval.  Feed  stale  bread  dipped 
in  milk,  chopped  onion  tops,  curds,  a 
boiled  egg  once  a  day,  potatoes,  chopped 
lettuce,  and  also  allow  ground  oats 
(sifted),  wheat  and  cracked  corn  as  soon  as 
they  can  eat  grain  Give  them  anything 
thai  they  will  (■at,  and  let  them  take  exer- 
cise with  the  hen  during  dry,  warm  days. 


Salable  Turkeys. 

All  commission  merchants  agree  that  it  is 
the  medium-sized  turkeys  that  sell  the 
most  readily  and  are  the  most  profitable. 
The  birds  should  dress  eight,  ten  or  twelve 
pounds,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
toms  and  hens,  they  say,  and  should  look 
plump  and  clean.  'These  birds  are  the  first 
selected,  and  the  others  go  off  more  slowly. 
At  over  fourteen  pounds  a  reduction  in  the 
ju  ice  is  demanded,  while  birds  at  eighteen 
and  twenty  pounds  are  almost  unsalable  at 
great  Ly  reduced  rates. 

Of  course  there  is  some  demand  for  large 
turkeys  for  hotels  and  boarding  houses, 
but  the  private  family  will  have  none  of 
them,  for  two  excellent  leasons:  First,  the 
oven  in  the  average  city  house  is  too  small 
to  accommodate  Mich  "  a  lordly  bird,  and 
secondly,  the  size  of  the  family  "not  being  in 
proportion,  its  members  would  rebel  at  the 
turkey's  too  frequent  appearance  at  meals. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  turkey  raiser  to 
keep  both  these  points  in  view,  and  reg- 
ulate the  size  of  his  birds  accordingly.  He 
will  save  in  feed  and  get  better  returns  for 
his  flock.  The  day  of  the  enormous  gob- 
bler is  past. — Exchange. 
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Hatching  Late  Chicks. 

Does  it  pay  to  hatch  chicks  after  the 
weather  turns  warm  and  the  prices  go 
down  ?  This  can  only  be  answered  by 
looking:  over  the  prices  during  previous 
year*  and  estimaaiDg  the  probable  cost  and 
loss.  One  of  the  obstacles  in  winter  is  that 
there  is  quite  a  laige  loss  of  chicks  due  to 
cold,  a  single  case  of  neglect  sometimes  en- 
tailing entire  loss  of  the  brood.  In  summer 
this  difficulty  is  not  met  with.  Then, 
again,  in  the  winter  there  must  be  more  la- 
bor bestowed  and  a  greater  proportion  of 
food  allowed.  The  prices  in  winter  are 
high  because  the  chicks  cost  more  and  are 
consequently  scarce  and  difficult  to  pro- 
cure. 

In  summer  a  good  price  is  paid  for  large 
chicks.  Last  year  roasting  chicks  of  about 
two  and  a  half  to  three  pounds  each  sold  at 
18  cents  a  pound  as  late  as  October,  and  20 
cents  is  the  usual  price  from  June  to  Octo- 
ber. This  means  that  a  chick  of  such 
weight,  if  of  good  quality  when  dressed, 
will  bringfifty  cents,  or  a  dollar  per  pair. 
■What  the  cost  may  be  depends  upou  cir- 
cumstances. Under  some  conditions  the 
food  should  cost  almost  nothing.  If  grass, 
seeds  and  insects  are  abundant,  and  the 
chicks  can  have  access  to  a  run  or  field 
where  they  can  assist  themselves  after  they 
are  abandoned  by  the  hen  that  hatched 
them,  the  cost  will  at  least  be  at  a  mini- 
mum. Experiments  have  demonstrated 
that  the  food  required  to  produce  a  pound 
of  poultry  meat  should  not  exceed  five 
cents.  In  the  summer  season  three  cents 
will  cover  the  eo?t  of  the  increase  of  each 
pound  in  weight.  If  the  chick  reaches  2}£ 
pounds  weight  the  cost  of  food  should  not 
exceed  8  cents.  Will  it  not  pay,  then  to 
expend  8  cents  to  secure  50  cents.  Grant- 
ing that  the  chick  may  sell  for  only  ten 
cents  a  pound,  there  is  still  a  large  profit 
in  proportion  to  food  consumed. 

Many  farmers  are  frightened  at  the  low 
prices  without  considering  the  low  cost  of 
food  and  the  small  amount  of  labor  re- 
quired, and  they  cease  hatching  chicks  after 
warm  weather  sets  in,  which  is  the  very 
time  they  are  in  the  best  condition  for 
meeting  success.  It  will  be  worthy  of  an 
experiment  this  summer  to  hatch  a  large 
number  for  tie  market. 

The  Early  Pullets. 

Next  year's  results  largely  depend  on  the 
work  that  has  been  done  this  spring.  The 
pullets  that  are  to  produce  eggs  during  the 
winter  months  should  have  been  hatched 
before  summer,  as  they  require  an  early 
start.  No  doubt  our  advice,  so  frequently 
given,  to  hatch  pullets  as  early  as  possible, 
has  been  followed  by  many,  and  the  pros- 
pective winier  layers  are  now  out,  but  they 
must  be  kept  growing.  The  main  point  is 
to  keep^young  chicks  free  from  lice,  or  they 
will  be  no  larger  when  a  year  old  than 
when  but  four  or  five  months  of  age. 
Young  cockerels  are  of  no  value  when 
allowed  to  reach  maturity  and  should  be 
sold  off  just  a»  soon  as  they  can  be  sent  to 
market  as  broilers. 

There  should  be  a  separate  location  for 
early  pullets.  If  they  are  raised  with  the 
hens  the  latter  will  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection and  iin  many  ways  interfere  with 
their  progress.  Many  flocks  of  young 
pullets  have  failed  to  lay  on  the  approach 
of  winter  simply  because  they  were 
crowded  away  from  the  food  and  the  roots 
by  domineering  hens.  When  cockerels  and 
pullets  are  kept  in  the  same  yards  the  pul- 
lets |do  not  thrive  as  well  as  when  the 
cockerels  are  removed,  and  as  no  males 
should  be  kept  unless  absolutely  required 
it  will  be  a  saving  of  food  and  room  to  dis- 
pose of  them.  When  a  pullet  is  behind  tho 
others  in  growth,  and  is  not  likely  to  uegin 
laying  with  them,  the  best  way  to  treat 
her  is  to  sell  her  off  with  the  cockerels. 

Pullets  should  not  be  kept  too  fat.  In 
fact,  fat  is  not  desirable  at  all.  Keep  them 
growing,  and  to  do  this  give  them  a  meal 
of  meal  and  bone  once  a  day.  It  they  are 
on  a  range  they  will  need  no  grain,  and 
they  will  be  more  thrifty  by  reason  of  the 
moderate  feeding,  if  tbey  are  raised  in 
yards  give  a  light  meal  of  wheat  and  oats 
in  the  morning,  but  scatter  it  well  and  make 
them  hunt  for  the  grains.  They  will  not 
overlook  any  of  it,  as  they  will  seek  the 
grains  as  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  of 
finding  only  one  more,  and  they  will  be 
benefited  by  the  exercise. 


Diseases  and  Feeding. 

Diseases  of  fowls  should  be  rare  instead 
of  frequent,  yet  disease  carries  away  one- 
half  of  the  poultry  in  the  United  States 
every  year.  It  is  not  always  due  to  neglect 
that  disease  makes  its  appearance  in  a  flock, 
but  to  lack  of  knowledge.  The  greatest 
drawbacks  to  success  is  not  so  much  the 
roosting  in  tree  tops  or  the  scarcity  of  food 
in  winter  as  the  mismanagement  in  over- 
doing the  work.  There  is  not  as  much  ex- 
posure of  poultry  at  the  present  day  as 
formerly,  for  despite  the  frequent  allus- 
ions to  the  manner  in  which  some  farmers 
neglect  their  flocks,  there  are  fewer  cases 
of  such  than  may  be  supposed.  The  major- 
ity of  error?  are  mad;  by  those  who  give 
their  fowls  the  best  care  at  all  seasons. 

Why  is  it  that  frequently  a  flock  of  pure- 
bred hens  will  not  lay,  while  a  flock  of 
common  hens  owned  by  a  neighbor  will  be 
producing  eggs  ?  This  question  is  one  that 
has  been  discussed  many  times,  3  et  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  not  difficult  to  find. 
The  pure  breeds  are  kept  in  a  high  condi- 
tion— petted,  pampered,  and  given  no  op- 
portunity to  show  what  they  can  do,  wh'.le 
the  common  hens,  which  are  compelled  to 
scratch  and  work  in  the  barnyard,  are  in 
better  condition  for  laying.  No  matter 
whether  the  fowls  are  pure-bred  or  not, 
they  will  not  and  cannot  lay  eggs  if  they 
are  not  kept  properly. 

It  was  once  the  injunction  to  feed  liber- 
ally and  keep  the  hens  constantly  supplied, 
the  supposition  being  that  the  more  feed 
the  better,  but  poultrymen  and  farmers 
progress  with  each  year  and  learn  more 
every  season.  We  know  that  there  are 
times  when  no  feed  should  be  allowed  at 
all,  and  that  it  is  possible  not  ouly  to  put 
an  end  to  egg-production  by  giving  the 
hens  too  much  food,  but  also  to  render  them 
more  susceptible  to  disease.  The  food  is 
an  important  matter  to  study,  for  if  the 
poultrymau  will  observe  his  flock  and 
learn  how  to  feed  properly,  he  will  be  able 
to  largely  influence  the  supply  of  eggs. 

Nest  Boxes. 
The  nest  is  a  very  important  matter.  If 
the  hen  is  permitted  to  have  her  way  she 
will  seek  a  secluded  location,  and  in  sum- 
mer she  prefers  a  cool  place.  During  the 
winter  period  her  desire  is  for  a  warm  nest, 
where  the  warmth  imparted  the  eggs  will 
not  be  dissipated  too  rauidly.  What  we 
desire  to  allude  to  particularly  is  the  nest 
box  after  warm  weather  begins.  The  nest 
box  is  the  source  from  which  lice  often 
come,  because  the  heat  from  the  hen's  body 
makes  the  conditions  very  favorable  for 
the  propagation  of  lice.  The  nests  are  not 
cleaned  as  often  as  they  should  be.  At 
least  once  a  week  the  nest  box  should  be 
taken  outside,  the  material  removed  and 
burned,  and  new  material  placed  in  the 
boxes.  If  any  signs  of  lice  appear,  sponge 
the  boxes  lightly  with  keroskne  and  apply 
a  lighted  match  thereto.  A  flame  will  run 
over  the  box,  but  will  not  burn  it  to  any 
extent.  After  placing  the  new  material  in 
the  box,  dust  the  whole  with  fresh  insect 
powder  and  place  the  nest  box  in  a  cool 
and  secluded  location  in  the  poultry  house. 

DiTision  Fences. 
If  wire  netting  is  used  for  making  the 
division  fences  between  yards  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  boards  at  the  bottom, 
reaching  three  feet  aboie  the  ground,  to 
avoid  the  frequent  quarrels  between  the 
males,  which  often  pick  each  other  until 
their  combs  bleed,  and  this  soon  teaches 
the  hens  to  begin  feather-pulling  to  pro- 
cure the  blood,  which  habit  is  acquired  by 
eating  the  blood  from  the  combs.  Males 
that  quarrel  are  useless,  as  they  spend 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  time  in  warfare, 
which  a  board  fence  below  the  wire  will 
prevent. 

Runs  For  Chicks. 
A  lawn  is  no  place  for  a  hen  and  her 
brood,  as  the  hen  will  do  harm  in  scratch- 
ing, especially  if  confined  in  a  little  run 
placed  on  the  lawn,  tboigh  her  run  may  be 
near  the  edge  of  a  lawn,  in  order  to  allow 
the  chicks  to  forage  where  they  desire,  as 
they  will  not  venture  far  from  the  hen.  A 
piece  of  plowed  or  spaded  ground  is  an  ex- 
cellent location  provided  the  run  is  moved 
daily,  so  as  to  provide  fresh  earth  for 
scratching,  which  will  assist  in  avoiding 
filth  and  preventing  lice  on  the  brood. 


Breeds  and  Expenses. 
The  breeds  will  enable  the  farmer  to 
adapt  his  poultry  to  circumstances. 
Where  one  has  an  abundance  of  food  and  a 
wide  range,  the  fowls  that  are  active  in  dis- 
position will  give  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults, especially  the  non-sitting  breeds, 
such  as  the  Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  Minorcas 
and  Black  Spanish.  They  will  cost  the  far- 
mer nothing  at  all  in  the  summer.  If  a 
breed  is  desired  that  must  be  kept  within 
an  enclosure,  none  are  so  suitable  as  the 
Brahmas  and  Cochins,  because  they  are 
quiet  in  dipo.sition  aud  cannot  fly.  All  of 
of  these  characteristics  must  be  considered 
when  selecting  a  breed.  No  one>hould 
expect  a  perfect  breed.  The  point  is  to  de- 
termine first  what  you  intend  to  do  with  a 
breed  and  your  situation  and  circum- 
stances for  keeping  poultry,  aud  then  se- 
lect the  breed  which  will  come  the  nearest 
to  your  special  requirements.  No  one  can 
well  advise  another  which  breed  to  select, 
as  each  person  must  consider  his  surround- 
ings. 

Clover  and  Poultry. 

The  cows  and  pigs  are  allowed  on  the  clo- 
ver field  with  profit,  and  if  one  will  esti- 
mate the  space  thus  given  over  to  such 
stock  it  will  be  found  that,  in  comparison 
with  weight,  the  poultry  will  give  better 
returns  with  the  same  privileges  as  the 
larger  stock.  We  know  of  no  place  more 
appropriate  for  poultry  than  a  clover 
field.  The  fowls  will  not  only  find  the  best 
kind  of  green  food,  but  also  insects. 
Then,  asrain,  clover  is  rich  in  the  mineral 
elements,  and  contains  mauy  times  more 
lime  than  does  grain.  If  not  too  fat,  the 
hens  that  are  privileged  to  pick  the  leaves 
of  clover  will  never  lay  eggs  that  have 
soft  shells.  They  will  cost  nothing  for 
food,  and  will  give  as  good  returns  in  pro- 
portion as  any  stock,  and  with  less  outlay 
for  labor,  doinz  no  damage  whatever  to 
the  clover,  and  being  less  liable  to  disease. 
Clover  is  excellent  food  also  for  geese, 
ducts,  turkeys  and  Guineas,  and  provides 
an  abundance  of  food  at  a  low  cost. 

To  Prevent  Gapes. 
The  little  chicks  are  now  being  hatched 
by  hens,  and  a  much  larger  number  of 
them  would  be  raised  but  for  gapes.  It  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  cure  gapes,  owing  to 
having  to  handle  the  chicks,  but  gapes  can 
be  prevented.  To  do  so  do  not  keep  young 
chicks  on  ground  that  has  been  used  as 
runs  by  hens.  Select  a  clean  place  aud 
scatter  air-slacked  lime  over  it  plentifully. 
It  will  destroy  the  sources  of  gape  worms 
and  also  purify  the  ground.  Use  the  lime 
once  a  week  and  keep  the  coops  used  for 
the  chicks  clean  and  in  good  condition. 

Dark  and  Light  Eggs. 
Both  Boston  and  New  York  City  are 
large  markets,  within  easy  reach  of  New 
England  farmers,  and  it  is  well  to  remind 
those  who  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Boston  will  pay  a  little  more  for  dark 
eggs  than  for  light,  while  New  York  shows 
her  preference  for  the  light  ones.  If  the 
color  of  the  shells  thus  affects  prices, 
farmers  should  assort  all  eggs  before  ship- 
ping, and  use  the  best  market. 


Ducklings. 

Ducklings  thrive  best  on  soft  food.  One 
part  corn  meal,  oue  part  bran  and  a  small 
proportion  of  animal  meal,  mixed  with 
cooked  potatoes  or  tuinips,  make  an  excel- 
lent mess  for  them.  The  drinking  vessel 
must  always  contain  plenty  of  water,  so 
that  the  bills  may  be  cleaned  by  the  duck- 
lings, as  they  are  liable  to  die  if  their 
nostrils  are  clogged.  They  also  require 
water  to  assist  in  swallowing  their  food, 
but  should  not  be  allowed  on  ponds  until 
well  feaihered. 

Selling  Eggs. 
When  you  sell  eggs  do  not  mix  hen  and 
guinea  eggs  together,  or  send  them  to  mar- 
ket without  regard  to  appearance.  In  some 
markets  the  yellow  eggs  sell  best,  and  in 
other  markets  the  light  ones  bring  the 
higher  price.  Assort  your  eggs,  so  as  to 
have  the  different  lots  as  uniform  in  size 
and  color  as  possible,  and  aim  to  please  the 
dealer  or  customer,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
better  urice  for  all  the  lots,  and  more  satis- 
factory returns  in  every  way. 


Remove  the  Feed  Bins. 
It  is  impossible  to  feed  the  hens  judici- 
ously if  feed  bins  are  used,  as  the  keepings 
of  feed  before  them  is  a  sure  way  of  mak- 
ing them  very  fat  and  lessening  the  num- 
ber of  eggs.  The  feed  bin  is  the  lazy  man's 
way  of  feeding  and  leads  to  extravagance^ 
inducing  the  hens  to  eat  more  than  they 
may  require,  aud  also  reducing  the  number 
of  eggs  compared  with  what  could  be  se- 
cured by  feeding  with  care. 


Game  Hens  as  Mothers. 

A  hen  belonging  to  a  strain  of  Pit  Gaines 
noted  for  courage  will  do  more  to  cure  cats 
of  eating  chicks  than  all  other  remedies 
combined.  Place  the  cat  where  the  hen  can 
exercise  her  spurs  on  her  for  a  minute,  es- 
pecially when  the  hen  has  a  young  brood, 
and  the  cat  will  always  respect  a  hen  and 
chicks  afterwards.  A  game  hen  will  fight 
a  hawk,  cat,  dog,  or  even  a  man,  and  she 
usually  loses  but  few  of  her  chicks. 

Operations  on  a  Large  Scale. 

In  the  commercial  world  it  is  found  that 
not,  more  than  one  man  in  every  100,000  has 
the  capacity  for  conducting  a  vast  enter- 
prise, and  for  every  success  there  must  be 
maay  failures,  provided  that  huge  oper  - 
ations  are  the  ideal.  There  seems  no  rea- 
son why,  if  these  exceptional  men  under- 
took poultry  keeping,  which,  by  the  way, 
they  do  not,  they  should  fail  to  achieve 
success ;  but  the  experience  in  Europe  and 
America  seems  to  be  that  poultry  keeping 
is  best  suited  to  the  smaller  producers. 

Eecently  I  bad  the  opportunity  of  trav- 
eling over  a  wide  area  in  south-eastern 
Prance,  where  some  of  the  finest  table 
poultry  are  produced,  and  the  observations 
there  made  confirmed  what  has  been  pre- 
viously recorded  with  regard  to  the  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany  section  of  that  coun- 
try, namely,  that  it  is  the  multiplicity  of 
small  operators  rather  than  the  few  iarge 
ones,  who  produce  the  large  quantities  of 
eggs  and  poultry  poured  upon  our  shores 
annually.  The  point  therefore  to  be  ob- 
served is  that  poultry  can  be  successfully 
kept  by  the  small  man,  but  when  main- 
tained upon  a  farm  they  should  be  part  of 
the  general  stock.  Keep  them  as  well  as 
ever  you  possibly  can,  but  do  not  attempt 
to  undertake  too' much.  The  old  dangers 
of  overcrowding  the  ground,  with  conse- 
quent outbreaks  of  disease,  need  to  be  em- 
phasized, and  the  best  way  to  prevent 
trouble  in  this  direction  is  to  scatter  the 
fowls  over  the  whole  area  available,  and 
grow  out  the  manure  thus  given  to  the 
land  by  crops  of  one  form  or  another. — 
Stephen  Beale,  in  Country  Gentleman. 


A  Wonderful  Hen. 

A  most  wonderful  hen  is  said  to  be? 
owned  by  a  farmer  living  near  the  Hayne's 
reservoir.  No  one  seems  to  know  just, 
where  biddy  came  from  or  her  exact  strain  : 
suffice  to  say  that  she  walked  one  day  into 
the  farmer's  barnyard  and  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  another  hen,  the  two  be- 
coming inseparable.  The  farmer  does  not 
not  like  tramps,  feathered  or  otherwise, 
but  as  the  hen  was  determined  to  stay,  he 
let  her  alone,  and  is  glad  now  that  he  did. 
A  day  or  two  after  biddy  arrived,  she  made 
a  nest  on  the  top  of  an  ash  heap,  and  laid 
therein  an  egg;  see  must  have  laid  it  early 
in  the  morning,  for  it  was  there  at  seven 
o'clock  when  the  farmer  discovered  it. 
This  was  Monday  ;  she  repeated  the  op- 
eration every  day  after  that  until  Sunday. 

Each  egg  was  laid  an  hour  later  every 
day.  On  the  Sabbath  the  hen  didn't  lay, 
but  at  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day  she  die- 
posited  an  egg  as  usual.  As  to  make  up 
for  skipping  Sunday,  the  egg  laid  on  Mon- 
day was  a  large  one  cont»ining  a  double 
yolk.  During  the  rest  of  the  week  she 
added  to  the  profits  of  the  farmer  regularly 
every  day.  The  one  deposited  on  the  next 
Priday  was  laid  at  just  4  p.  m.  On  Satur- 
day she  started  in  at  6  a.  m.  with  her  egg 
for  that  day.  Sunday  she  again  declined  to 
contribute.  The  following  day  she  laid  a 
very  large  one,  which  like  the  other  Mon- 
day egg,  was  of  unusual  size  and  found  to 
contain  two  yolks. 

And  so  biddy  went  on,  depositing  an  egg 
in  the  nest  an  hour  later  each  day  until 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  she 
would  go  backhand  begin  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  mornins;,  always  taking  a  rest  on  Sun- 
day and  making  up  fsr  it  by  laying  a 
doiible-yolked  egg  Monday.  She  is  so  reg- 
ular and  prompt  on  the  hour  that  the  far- 
mer got  to  setting  his  clock  by  her,  but 
this  was  not  until  one  day  when  they  hap- 
pened to  discover  her  accuracy.  That  par- 
ticular day  their  clock  said  she  laid  an  egg 
at  exactly* ten  minutes  to  twelve,  and  the 
farmer  tboiurht  she  had  made  a  mistake, 
but  when  he  found  that  the  clock  was  just 
ten  minutes  too  slow,  he  quickly  adjusted 
the  timepiece  to  exactly  correspond  with 
the  space  set  by  the  hen. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  biddy  is  that 
she  will  not  lay  eggs  on  holidays.  This 
was  proved  when  Washington's  birthday 
came  around.  No  egg  that  day,  but  a., 
double-yolked  one  the  day  following. — 
Local  paper,  Leominster,  Mass. 
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Crude  Petroleum. 

When  kerosene  is  used  in  the  poultry 
'house  it  sometimes  injures  the  hens  when 
they  come  in  daily  contact  with  it,  the  feet 
becoming  sore,  hence  the  kerosene  emulsion 
so  often  given  in  this  journal  should  be 
used  iu  preference.  The  most,  efficient  and 
harmless  substance  to  use  is  crude  petrol- 
eum. It  will  destroy  lice,  and  instead  of 
injuring  the  hens  or  causing  sores  will 
heal  them.  In  fact  many  of  the  liniments 
sold  for  use  on  animals  are  composed 
largely  of  crude  petroleum.  It  is  a  cheap 
substance,  and  may  be  applied  with  a 
brush.  It  is  thicker  in  consistency  than 
kerosene,  and  does  not  disappear  for  quite 
a  length  of  time. 


Do  Fowls  Head  the  Weather  ? 

An  old  Pennsylvania  farmer  says  they 
do.  Have  any  of  our  readers  noticed  such 
facts  as  he  states  in  the  following?:  "I 
always  know  when  there  is  to  be  a  wind- 
storm by  watching  the  turkeys  and  chick- 
eus  go  to  roost  each  night.  In  calm 
weather  the  fowls  always  roost  on  their 
poles  with  their  heads  alternating  each 
way  ;  that  is,  one  faces  east,  the  next  west, 
and  so  on.  Hut  when  there  is  going  to  be 
ii  high  wind  they  always  roost  with  their 
heads  towards  the  direction  from  which  it 
is  coming.  There  are  reasons  for  these  dif- 
ferent ways  of  roosting,  I  take  it.  When 
there  is  no    wind  to  guard  against  they 

■  can  see  other  danger  more  readily  if 
they  are  headed  in  both  directions,  but 
when  wind  is  to  arise  they  face  it  because 
they  can  hold  their  positions  better.  'But 
the  part  I  can't  understand,'  he  concluded, 
'is  how  the  critters  know  that  the  wind  is 

.  going  to  rise  when  we  mortals  lack  all  in- 
timation of  it.' " 


THE  IDEAL 
Winter  Route  to  tbe  Land  of  Snnahine 
Fruit  and  Flowers,  California. 

Is  via  the  Iron  Mountain  Route,  "The  true  south- 
•  em  pathway, ' '  which  traverses  a  region  of  perpetual 
sunshine,  with  mild  climate,  where  snow  blockades, 
blizzards  or  high  altitudes  are  unknown. 

Pullman's  latest  modeled,  upholste  red  Tourist  and 
Palace  Buffet  Bleeping  Cars  from  Chicago  and  tot. 
Louis  daily  to  California  without  change.  Equally 
-as  good  service  to  all  other  western  points  via  the 
Missouri  Pacific  railway.  Special  excursion  tickets 
to  California,  Oregon.  Washington,  Old  .Mexico,  and 
the  famous  Hot  springs  of  Arkansas,  at  reduced 
rates.  For  descriptive  anil  illustrated  literature, 
and  lowest  ticket  rates  drop  me  a  postal  and  I  will 
tall  on  you  in  person  and  supply  you  with  same  gratis. 
-J.  P.  McCann,  T.  P.  Agt.,  or  W.E.  Hoyt,  G.  E.  P. 
Agt.,  391  Broadway,  New  York. 


SHIP  YOUR 


POULTRY  &  EGGS 


SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO. 


CHICAGO. 

Reference,  P.  H.  JACOBS. 


MB.Turkeys,  P.  Ducks,  B.  Cochins.  Eggs  and 
•  stock  in  sea.  J.  W.  Fleming,  Buckingham,  111. 


s 


I'.B.Lecs  only,  best  strains, cockerels  for  sale. 
.  Eggs  |1  per  13.  W.G.  Wadsworth,  Pittsford,  Mich 


A  ddreesthe  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  Santa  Ana. 
r\_  CaL,  lor  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 

rnd.  Game»,  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  Astrachans. 
L  Eggs  in  sea.  Or.  W.  A.Williams,  Home  City,  Ind. 

Prize  Winning  L.  B.,  B.  P.  R.  and  S.  C.  W. 
L.  Stamp.    Wm.H.  Van  Doreu,  Buckingham,  111. 


E 


Inter  K  Clemmer,  Harleysvllle,  Pa.,  breeder 
of  nine  varieties  Pure  bred  Poultry.  Cata.  free. 


IMPORTED  BOtDAHR,  Plymouth  Bocks, 
Lt.  tfruhmas.   G.E.Chailant,  Hainmonton,  N.  J. 

BMInorcns,  It  C. Legs,  and  Anc'6.  M.  S.  Den- 
.  holm, 462  Frankstowu  Ave.,  E  E.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


E 


<■  <.  s  for  hatching  from  If)  varieties  of  pure  bred 
poultry.  ClT.free.  J.  O.  Bartlett.  Lancaster,  Wis. 


E 
E 


GtiS  $2  50  per  IS  from  high  scoring  Silver  Wyan- 
dottes, scoring  90  to  SI4.    J.  \V.  Lewis,  Lewis,  o. 

GGS.   Large  Black  Minorca.  $1.50  per  setting. 
J.  A.  Christ,  614  S.  Patt,  Park  Ave.,  Bait.,  Md. 


yandoltes.  — Bu..  G.  and  S.  Laced.  Eggs  and 
stock  in  sea.     1).  H.  Wotring,  La  Grange,  O. 


Minne»ota  B.  P.E..B.  C.W:  L.andS  ('.  H.Leg., 
?1.50&$1.2ofor2(i.   Edw.  Lafat.  Lakefield,  Minn. 

BROWN  LEGHORNS.^iifn^ie1^: 


nt  Clover  liny  tor  l'nultrv  put  up  in  Hurlap 
sacks.      HARVEY  tEKD  CO.,  liutfalu,  X.  V. 


C 


EGGS  from  se'erteil  -.  <  .  w.  and  R.Leg«.,fl  per  13 
Glenside  Poultry  Yards,  Ithaca,  X.  Y. 


B 


I.K.  MINORCA  eggs  at  half  price.  $1.  per  15 
or  f  1.50  per  26.  ROUT.  M A IRET, A kron,0. 


AVANTEO. — A  hot  water  beater,  with  pipe,  for 
75  or  100  feet  brooder,  W.  M.  Bratton,  McCiure.  Pa. 

WASTED.  —Second-hand  Incubator,  Monarch  or 
Prairie  State.   AH.  LINE,  Keedysville,  Maryland. 

AV.  and  B.  MINORCAS.  Hens.fl.  each.  Eggs, 
?1.  per  15.   Good  stock.  S.A.Shaw,  Winthrop,  f».  V. 

FOB  SALE. — 3  Monarch  Inc's,  sizes,  0,  1  and  2, 
less  than  half  price.  R.  Conrow,  Ciuuaininson,  N.J. 

POR  SAEE.  — A  trio  W.  Ind.  Games,  price  rea- 
sonable, W.P.R.eggs.F.G.Sheffer.Glen  Rock. Pa 

iGGS  fromS.  C.  B.  Legs,  that  score  95  points, 
II*2.Sper  setting.    H.C.  Thouian,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


E 


ras.  M.  Smith,  Perkiomenville.  Pa.  Breeder oflS 
leading  variet.es  of  poultry.  Eggsfl  per  15.  Cata. 


lllRUTCn  A  man  who  thoroughly  understands 
WHrl  I  tU.  tbe  poultry  and  duck  business  to  take 
charge  ou  salary  and  com.  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg 

25c.  for  a  Poultry  Bookon  Canonizing  free.  SemlforCat. 
HlDbTD  of  P™,lry  Specialties.  Capon  sets  $2  up 
[JlMillvC.il  W.H.WlGMORE,i07S.8thSt.,Phila.,Pa. 


PIT  GAMES,  ASSEES,    »H  BOPS  ■■  I  RES 
ORSItRRYS.      BENNIES'  CROSSES. 
Stamp.  IDE  BOSSITEB,  Glrard.  Pa. 


BLACK  IiANGSII ANS,  Kirby  &  Smith  strain. 
4K.P.  BOCKS,  Thompson  &  Hawkins  strains. 
Eggs  $1  set.  G.J.Wight,  Box  1014,  Gouvernrur,  N.  Y. 


U31  per  15  eggs.  S.  C.Br.  Leg., Bu.  Leg.,  (Arnold's 
J^JL  strain)  ami  B.  Ply.  Rocks.  Best  strain  guar. 
F  L.  Worthlngtou  &  Son,  Box  lh",  Doylestown,  Pa. 


rwn  Express  Paid  for  25c.  per  15  extra.  My  Buff 
_Hj  Leghorns  and  Ii.  P.  Rocks  are  winners  at  three 
shows.    3  circulars.    GEO.  H.  LEE,  Exeter,  Neb 


Band  W.  P.  Rocks  exclusively.    Eggs  J1.50  per 
.13.    Stamp  with  your  wants.  EVERGREEN 
P.  VPS,  H.  J.  Curtis,  Red  Hook, on  Hudson,  N.  V. 


M.AI>.  SO.EAKE  UABBEN  WINNERS.  R. 
andS.C.B.  Leg.,  W.  and  B.Rocks,  B.  Langs. 
Eggs  75  cts.  per  13.  100  yearlings  of  above  for  sale. 
Belgian  Hares,   stamp.  W.W.Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


HA.  AVATTEES,  Ra.Tneville,  Kan.  Flll- 
•  e»t  Sil.  W.variK.  and  B.  P.  Bocks  In 
tbe  Went.   Choice  slock  tor  sale. 

KC.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  a  specialty.  B.P. 
Rocks.   Eggs |1. 50  per  15,  *2. 50  per  30.  Circular 
free.      J.  E.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


EGGS  from  S.  C.  B.  Legs,  that  score  from  94S*  to 
96  points,  f2  per  setting.  S.C.  B. Legs  a  specialty . 
Mount  Cabanne  P.  Yds, 5014  Bell  Ave.,  St.  Louis, Mo. 

OTJ  A  XT  TCTJ  a  specialty  31  years.  Cir. 
lO X  x3l!>  IoH  and  my  photo  free.  Eggs 
$1  per  13.  J.  BENNETT.  Sunnian,  Ind. 


B 


nil"  and  While  Indian  Games.    Egg  $4  per 

13;  Buff  Legs.,  Huff  P.  Rocks  and  Minorcas.  Eggs 
per  13.   LEWIS  C.  BEATTY,  Washington,  N.  J. 


Eggs  from  Bl. Spanish,  exclu.  An  8  acre  farm  de- 
voted to  this  variety.   Send  for  Illus  Cir.  ot  the 
boss  layers.     Miles  A.  Weiant,  Worthington,  Ohio. 

DUCT  Wyandottes,  CPPC  .  S2.no  Per  15 
OUT  T  Ply.  Roeks,  tUUO  .  5.00  Per  45 
JORDAN  PHILIP.  Hudson,  New  York. 


DEATH  TO  LICE  ON    HENS    OR  ANY- 
THING,   ANYWHERE.      84  PAGE 
ROOK  FREE.             !>..«.  LAMBEBT, 
 Apponaug,  R.  I. 


F  D  fIRRC  RREEDER  and  DEALER 
C.  II.  UIDDO,  in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs, 
Lop-eared  and  Common  Rahbils.  Send  two- 
cent  stamp  lor  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 


ST. BERNARD  PUPS  .  worlcf.  A  few  choice 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Peuigreed  stock.  Enclose  stamp 
for  reply.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Harcmonton,  N.  J. 

esresfor$3,  $1  for  15  from  20  varieties.  Buff 
OUWyan.and  Buff  P.  Rocks.  $1  for  13.  Pure 
bred.  Cir.  free.  Two  med.  nest  eggs  with  each 
older.   WHITNEY  BBOS.,  Triangle,  N.  A'. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  EXCLUSIVELY. 

(Felch  and  Williams  Strain.) 
Eggs  $2.0  1  for  13,  |3.5U  for  28.    Stock  for  sale. 
D.  M  POLING,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 


PI  >E  TREE  FABM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  W.H. 
Ordway,  Proprietor,  D.A.  Mount,  Superintend- 
ent. Twenty  varieties  of  Poultry.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Prices  reduced  after  June  1st.  40  page  cata.  free. 

Wesu  End  Stock  Farm,  Westchester,  Pa.,  breed- 
ers, shippers  and  handlers  of  thoroughbred 
hunting  and  pet  dogs,  swine,  poultry  and  pigeons. 
Eggs  for  hatching.    Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

JOHN  F.BETH, Elgin,  Ills.,  breeds  America's 
best  all  purpose  fowl,  sil.  Laced  Wyandottes  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Eggs,  $3.00  per  13.  $5.00  per 
26,    Fine  stock  for  sale.    Illustrated  circular  free, 

f\(~\  per  13  eggs.   Heathwoods,  Irish  Black 
tip  J_.V7w  Breasted  Reds,  Tornadoes  and  Irish  and 
Mexican  Grays,  Cornish  Indians  12  ner  IS.  Cir  free. 
C.  ».  SMITH,  Fort  Plain.  N  .  Y. 

CPPC  for  hatching  from  best  matlngs  of  Indian 
LUuO  Cianies,  S.  S.  Hamburgs,  BuffLegrs-, 
and  While  Wyandottes,  $1  per  13.    Blk.  Min. 

$1  per  13  or  $5  per  100.    E.G.  Denton,  Somerset,  N.  Y. 

The  Perfeeted  Incubator. —200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installmentsorrented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  Incubator.   2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  D.  MO  I  ETON.  Taunton,  Saw 

HA.  Bradshaw,  Elizavllle,  Ind.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Has  for  sale 
400  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  won. 


Northnp's  Black  Minorca.  Catalogue  free, 
contains  more  reading  than  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Hose-comb  lilack  Minorcas  and 
origin.    GEO.  H.  NORTHUP,  Raceville,  N.  Y. 

CTDD  CmCKEN  THIEVES  !  For  f2  I  will 
O  I  Ul  mail  you  plans  tor  making  a  BUctGLAR 
ALARM  that  will  ring  when  wires  are  cut,  or  door 
O"  window  opened,  or  boards  pulled  off.  Stamp  for 
cir.    F.  S.  JOSEPH,  Haddon  Heights,  New  Jersey. 

ARNOLD'S  BUFF  LEGHORNS.1^. Ik 

per  30.  After  June  loth,  stock  tor  sale  cheap.  Ad- 
dress 

AEG-D. ARNOLD,  Box  "  RI  ELMS  I'  R<; .  p  \ 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS,  B.  P.  ROCKS, 

Heavy  Weight  Pekin  Dncka  and  English 
Rengle  Honnda.   E^gs  $2  per  ljj.  Grand  inatiugs. 


ltith  annual  Cir.  free. 


rox,  Moore,  Del. Co., 


Simple,  easy  of  operation,  self- 
regulating,  reliable,  fully  guaran- 
teed. Send  4c.  for  Illus.  Catalogue. 

M  il.  1  11 1  I  I,    CO.,   Jluulrn.  U,iimcj,  III. 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.L.CA.IIPRELL.West  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 
ad  Is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubato: 


THE  IB  Y  into  SAFETA'  LAMP 
for  all  Incubators  and  Brooders. 
Thermostatic  liars,  Regulators,  and  Brass 
Tanks  and  Boilers,  for  home  made  incu- 
bators. Best  Thermometers  ?l.  Cat  a.  free. 
Address  L.  R.  Oakes,  Blooniington,  Ind. 
J.  P.  Lucas, Western  Agent, Topeka,  Kan. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  Jjj  8  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  foi-Sl  00 each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.   They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Winners  at  Chicaeo,  1S94.  Wo-ld's  Fair 
and  other  shows.  Stock  for  sale,  low  for 
quality.  Eges  '"  season.  Also  Scotch 
Collie  Does. 

ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park.  III. 


CPPC  I  CPPC  I  F0R  HATCHING  from  my 
LUUO  !  LUUO  !  prize-winners.  Seventy  va- 
rieties of  choice  land  and  water  fowls  Send  for  pi  ice 
list.  Ten  cents  for  fine  illustrated  catalogue  giving 
30  years' experience  in  the  poultry' yard.  The  largest 
fancy  poultry  farm  in  the  TJ.  states. 
J. R. BBABAZ£ON,Glen view.  Delavan,  Wis. 

_MAPLE  FAR^DUCITyARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union.   W  e  are  prepared  to  furnisli  eggs  in 
I  season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices. 

JADIES  RANKIN,  South  Eastou,  Mass. 

HEW  YORK- 

February,  1895,  I  won  32  prizes  in  the  strongest 
competition.  Barred  and  While  Plymouth 
Roeks,  Silver  and  White  Wyandottes. 
EGGS— 1  setting  ?5, 3  settings  510.  Choice  breeding 
birds  for  sale.  Catalogue  describing  America's  finest 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes  free.  A.  C. 
■  I  tn  KINS,  Lock  Box  4,  Lancaster,  Massachusetts 

BOOM  THE  LEADERS!" 

The  two  best  poultry  paperson  earth  are 
FARM  POELTBY(Seim-Monthly)  91.00 
and 

POULTRY  KEEPEK   50  ets. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  91.25. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 

Wijckoffs  White  Leghorns, 

America's  Business  Hen. 

This  season's  breeding  stock  consists  of  the  choicest 
specimens  selected  from  over  1,000  carefully  bred 
birds,  and  are  unequalled  for  size,  vigor,  show  and 
superior  laving  qualities.  Eggs  $2.00  per  15;  $3.75per 
30;  55  per  45;  $10  per  100.  Illustrated  and  descriptive 
circular  free. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

GBOTON.  N.  V. 

ONLY  $1.60!  EQUALED! 

FABM  POULTRY  (Semi-Monthly) . ..91.00 

POULTRY  KEEPER  (.Monthly)    SOcts 

FARM  and  FIRESIDE  (Semi-Monthly)  50  " 
Total  92 .00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
91.60.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  BOSTON,  U  ASS. 


WH.  S.  FOLEV, Morris,  Ills. .breeder  of  White, 
Golden  and  Silver  W'yans. ,  Buff  and  Partridge 
Cochins,  lilack  Javas,  Silver  Spangled  Haniburgs, 
Black  Langshansaud  Barred  P.  Rocks.  Eggs,  $1.00 
per  set. ;  Bronze  Tur.  ,$1.50  per  11;  P.  Duck,  $1  per  11. 

g~  Art  CHAMPION  BBOODER,  will  raise 
OO.'yl  f  your  chicks  when  all  others  fail.  Top 
heat,  for  out  and  in  door  use.  Largest  and  best.  3 
feet  square.  Circular  free.  J.  A.  BENNETT  & 
SON,  Gonverneur,  New  Yorb. 

0RI7C  AVINNERS.  At  Baltimore.  1895,  we  won 
rniLL.  24  regular  and  special  prizes  on  our  Indian 
(James,  B.  Ply.  Rocks,  Golden  Wyandottes  and  S. 
C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  $3  and  $5  per  sitting. 
White  Wyandottes  not  shown,  but  are  fine:  eggs  £2 
for  13.   Catalogue.  E.  E.  Hudson,  Kennedyvllle,  Md 

AD  ALEEN,  Meadville,  Pa.  S.  C.  W.  and 
.  T.  A  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  Ii.  1'.  Rocks,  1. 1.  Krah- 
inas,  Silver  Wyandottes,  W  .Cochins  and  Pekin  Dks 
Kggs  $1  per  13;  $2.50  per  39.  Afew  breeding  pens 
each  of  above  varieties  for  sale  cheap  if  taken  at 
ouce.    Send  for  circular. 


BLACK 


I  RREED 


LANGSHANS 


in  their  purity,  vigor  and  utility, 
and  sell  eggs  for  hatching  as  low 
as  any  breeder  can  who  spends  the 
time  and  money  necessary  to  keep 
his  stocks  up  to  as  high  a  standard. 
Price, $3  per  13;  $6  per  30.  I  offer 
prizes  to  patrons  who  exhibit  my 
Stock.  C.  D.  RATES,  AU 
SABLE,  MICHIGAN. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  With  the  Millll  l. 

Excelsior  Incubator. 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-Regu- 
lating. Thousands  in  success- 
ful operation.  Guaranteed  to 
hatch  a  larger  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than 
any  other  Hatcher.  Lowest 
priced  first  class  Hatcher 
made.  GEO.  II.  ST  A II L, 
1 1 4  to  I  22  s.  (Hb  st ,  tju  .i, , ,  III. 


THE  PBAIBIE 
STATE  INCIFRA- 
TORS   ANB  BBOOO- 

EBS  are  endorsed  by  P.  H . 
Jacobs.  112  FIBST 
PBEMIUMS    11*.  Do 

not  buy  an  Incubator  or 
Brooder  until  you  send  for 
our  111  page  catalogue,  giv- 
ing full  particulars.  All 
machines  warranted. 
Prairie  State  Inenbn- 
tor  Co.,  Homer  <  it  i , 
Pa.  — 


CLEAR  GRIT  FOR  POULTRY, 

LT.  BRAHMAS,  B.  P.  ROCKS,  B.  LANGS 
SAMPLE  AND  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

ORR  BROS.,  ORR'S  MILLS,  N.Y. 


Box 
49. 


PEKIN  "DDI1 

16,500  marketed  in  1894. 
Large,  strong 

BREEDERS 

and  vigorous  birds,  $1.50 
each.  Eggs,$1.25  iorll;  |7 
per  I0f>. 

from  IM'CK  RANCH  of 
AV  M  TRUSLOW  &  CO, 
STROCIISRCRO,  PA 


—  THE  IMPROVED 


MONITOR  INCUBATOR 


=5=a  Hundreds  of  testimon- 
ials as  to  its  merits  over 
all  other  makes.  Over 
one  hundred  Eirst  Prem- 
iums. 

Medals  and  Diplo- 
mas awarded  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

Send  stamp  for  an  illus 
book  containing  much 
valuable  informetioii, 


BUY  "THE  BEST.  

A.  F.WILLIAMS,  18  Race  St., Bristol, Conn. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


S.C 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

B.  Leghorns,  White  and  UulfWyan- 


dottes,  Houdans,  R.  C.  W.  and  B.  Leg  horns 
and  Burl'  Plymouth  Rocks.  Awards  ;u  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  show  (Madison  Square  Garden. New 
York),  in  the  past  six  years:  103  firsts,  51  gold 
specials,  30  silver  medals  and  6  silver  cups. 
New  York,  1895:  33  firsts,  16  gold  specials,  7 
silver  medalsand  silver  cup.  "Like  Begets 
Like  "  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  illus- 
trated circular.  Scotch  Collies,  Fox  Terriers. 

JAMES  FORSYTH, 

Oweeo.  Tioga  County.  N  Y 


^Lands 
Oranges 
^Resorts 

nvestments 
^Developments 
I  ^Attractions 

Address, 

G.  D.  ACKERLY, 

GENERAL PASSENCCR  AGENT, 

THE TROPICALTRUNK  LINE, 
Jacksonville.  Florida. 


PEERLESS 

Incubators,  Brooders, 

Bone  and  Vegetable  Cutters, etc. 

Most  Perfect  Machine,  Best 
material  &  Workmanship. 
LOWEST  IN  PRICE. 


To  introduce  them,  will  sell  No.l      JV't.  1  Cutttr. 
with  legs  at  SI  2.50.   Our  *ri.im  Regular  Price,  SI5. 
lever  cutter  is  just  the  thing  for 
small  flocks.   Green  cut  bone  is  t  he  greatest  tonic  and 
egg  producer  in  existence.    We  also  mfg.  Power  Cut- 
ters of  large  capacity,  and  a  eomplfti-  assortment  of 
Poultry  Supplies  at  KOC'K  UOTTO.il  PUK  ES. 
PEEK  LESS  Mover  Cutter,  V4.00 
"  Poultry  Marker,  (lever  punch)  .85 

"  Cuponlzlurr  Set,  1.76 

•'  Crushed  Crlt,  (ill  «lz«s)  100  lbn.  .60 

Hygrometers,  ].<iO 
Tested  Incubator  Tkeriiiomelora.  .•!> 
Eee  Testers.  only  .80 

Vermin  Exterminator,  (per  lb.)  "  .60 


Pli 

full  p 


Its 

•  your  . 


ath  to  ticc— 11 


Tders  wll 
i,ic  bui. 


Bg 


PEKKI.KHS  IXt T'lSATOK  A  llKOOIIEIi  <  *». 
No.  61  S  i  13  Ohio  Street,        •         «LT.\CV,  ILL. 


c 


OLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES,  ;HH 


Tli in  most  worthy  fowl  w»m  first  intro 
iced  to  the  poultry  friit«»rni*y  in  1893 
id  are  fast  earning  )foi'  tneiianelves  a 

place  among  the.  most  popular  of  the  old  and  established  breeds.^  They  havejkall  the  native 
characteristics  of  the  several  varieties 


of(  the  Wyandotte  family. | 

FOUR  GRAND  BREEDING  YARDS  MATED  FOR  .THIS  SEASON'S  BREEDING. 


i  wil  sell  eggs  from  all  four^yards,  part  from  each  yard,  Jgivine  'my  ^patronsSIeggs  from  same 
Columbians  I  use  eggs  from,  using  all  alike.  Price  $4 .50  for  13;  $8. oe  for  26  eggs;  a  few  pairs  to 
spare  at  18  00,  $10  00  and  $12.00  per  pair. 

GOLDEN  WYA.NDOTTES. — Eggs  from  fine,  careful  matings.  Price  $1.50  for  13,  {2.75  for  26 
eggs;  Golden  Wyandotte  fowls  $1.50,  $2,  tj,  $4  and  $5  each;  Golden  Wyandotte  Chromog,  size 
9x12  inches,  3  cents  each;  12  for  30c.  Eggs  carefully  packed  i-n  backets  to  safely ^go  anv  distance  and 
hatch  well.    Fowls  for  sale,  also  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

A.J.  F0UCH,  Warren,  Pa. 
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niirr  Wjandodes.  Eegs,  83  per  13. 

BUrr  Plymouth  Bocks,      KgTK».  85  per  13. 

Plymouth's  record.  World's  Fair  '93,  a  clean  sweep. 
Troy,  N.Y.'94,  1st  pen,  1st  cock  and  1st  hen.  New 
York  '95,  1st  and  3rd  cock,  1st  hen. 

J.  I).  WILSON, 

Worcester.  K.  X. 


^CATALOGUERS. 

POULTRY 
^SUPPLIES.,, 


qt»-|  Ctf\each  for  yearling  hens.  $2.00  each  for 
3p  JL«t)V/  yearling  cocks.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
from  our  prize  stock.  CHARLES  K1VFK 
POBLTBT  YARDS,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 

White  and  Black  9Iinorcas,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  Stock 
at  all  times.   Eggs  in  season. 

WM.  J.  SCHAITBLG,  Erie,  I*a. 


MANN'S 


Bone 
Cu  tter 

Sent  out  ON  TRIAL. 

Try  it  before  you  Pay 
for  it. 

130  Highest  Awards  Re- 
ceived.  8  Different  Sizes. 

It  positively  and  easily  cuts 
Green  Bone  and  gristle 
without  clog  or  difficulty  or 
money  refunded. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

hy  feeding  green  bone.  It  Is 
better  than  medicine,  cheaper 
than  grain.  Produces  more 
fertile  eggs,  and  makes  chicks 
grow  larger.  World's  Fair 
Judge  decides  on  Mann's  for 
his  own  use.  Illus.  Catalogue 
free.  If  you  name  this  paper, 
jr.  W.  Mann  Co.,MiIford,Mass- 


VA/E  WARRANT 

thE  RELIABLE 

TO  HATCH  AT  LEAST  60  PER  CENT 
OF  TH  E  FRESH  AND  FERTILE  EGGS 


SELF-  REGULATING!"^ 

Send  6c  in  stamps  for  our  112-page  Illustrated 
Guide  and  Catalogue  for  1805.  Convinc- 
ing facts  and  figures  about 
POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT. 
We  breed  12  varieties  of  Standard  Poultry.     110  yards. 
Poultry  Catalogue  free.  Address 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 

G-alvanized.  "Wire  TXTettiaa-gs. 

1895.  KEDITCED  PRICES  FOR  BOLLS  150  FEET  LOKC 

2  inch  No.  19,  for  fowls        12        18        24        30        36        48        60  72  inch 

.65      $1.00     $1.25     SI. 65    SI.  90     $2.50     $3.15  /3.75 

1  inch  No.  20,  for  chicks  $1.50      $2.25    $3.00    $S.75    $4.50    $6.00    $7.50  $9.00 

3  inch  No.  18,  for  fowls       .60        .  90    $1.15    $L  50    $1.70    $2.25    $2.85  $3.40 
Discount  0  rolls  5  per  cent,  10  rolls  10  per  cent.    Staples  8c.  per  pound     Our  Nettings  are  galvanized 

AFTEB  WEAVING,  full  width  and  guage. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  227  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Write  for  freight  allowance  five  rolls,  and  price  other  styles. 


$2 


THE  CREAM  OF  POULTRY  LITERATURE! 

FIVE  LEADING  POULTRY  PAPERS  FOR 

Poultry  News  and  Literature  from  the  East,  West,  South  and  Middle  States 

Southern  Fancier,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  50c;  Poultry  Keeper,  Park esburg,  Pa.,  50c. 
Inter-State  Poultrvman,  Tlffln.  Ohio,  50c;  Midland  Poultry  Journal,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  50c;  Poultry  Herald,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  SOc.   Total ,  $2.50. 
All  the  above  named  papers  for  one- half  the  regular  price  for  a  limited  time 

Subscribe  now,  $1.25  will  get  this  Great  Block  of  Five, 
by  sending  us  your  order.  Below  is  the  form  for  order : 
Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa., 

Enclosed  find  SI  .25  for  which  send  us  the  Creat  Block  of  Five  Poultry 
papers  for  one  year, 

Name  


Address- 


Fifty  Dollars  Given  Away! 

The  publishers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  will  give  to  the  person  send- 
ing the  largest  number  of  yearly  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at 
the  regular  price  of  fifty  cents  per  year,  previous  to  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1895,  Twenty-five  Dollars;  and  to  the  person  sending  the  second 
largest  list,  as  above,  Fifteen  Dollars,  and  to  the  person  sending  the  third 
largest  list,  as  above,  Ten  Dollars.  This  will  be  in  addition  to,  and 
entirely 

Separate  from  the  Regular  Premiums 

given  for  securing  subscribers,  and  the  subscribers  may  be  new  or  old. 
In  addition  to  this  every  yearly  subscriber  received  (new  or  old),  at  the 
regular  price  of  Fifty  Cents  per  annum,  will  be  entitled  to  any  one  of 
the  following  books,  the  regular  price  of  which  is  twenty-five  cents  each: 
Poultry  for  Profit,  Incubators  and  Brooders,  Management  of  Young 
Chicks,  Poultry  Keeper  Special  of  1887  on  Diseases  of  Poultry,  Poultry 
Keeper  Special  No.  2,  or  an  entirely  new  book,  Poultry  Keeper  Quar- 
terly No.  1,  to  be  issued  about  Jan.  1st,  1895,  and  fully  described  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  December.  Every  poultry  raiser  should  have  the 
latter  book,  Avhich  will  itself  be  worth  more  than  the  money  paid. 

Any  persons  sending  in  names  to  compete  for  these  cash  prizes  must 
so  state  each  time  they  send  a  name  or  names  so  that  proper  credit 
may  be  given  them  Don't  be  afraid  to  try,  as  a  very  small  number  of 
names  frequently  secures  the  large  prizes  in  a  competition  of  this"  kind. 

jg^pAll  not  acquainted  with  the  Poultry  Keeper  should  send  for  a 
free  sample  copy.  Address, 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO., 


-■ 


A  perfect  watpr  supply  in  country  or  suburban  homes 
is  now  easily  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  can  be  had  in 
euch  an  ornamental  form  as  to  give  an  added  charm  to 
the  landscape.  The  galvanized  steel  tank  and  other  new- 
features  of  the  system  brought  out  by  the  Aermotor 
Co.  this  season  leave  little  to  be  desired.  These  tanks 
have  tight  covers,  and  do  not  shrink,  leak,  rust,  give 
taste  to  water,  nor  admit  foreign  substances.  We 
have  twenty  branch  houses.  One  is  near  you.  Tell  us 
what  you  think  you  want  and  allow  us  to  submit  origi- 
nal plans  and  estimates.  These,  at  least,  will  cost  you 
nothing,  and  an  outfit  will  nut  cost  much. 


If  you  want  an  electric  light  plant  run  by  wind  powery 
we  have  something  to  offer  in  that  line  also.  Please-- 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Aermotor  Co.  originated  thff1 
manufacture  of  steel  windmills,  steel  tilting  and  fixed 
towers,  and  steel  tanks,  and  is  the  only  concern  that 
galvanizes  all  its  work  after  all  the  cutting,  shearing 
and  punching  is  done,  so  that  every  portion  of  the  steel 
is  covered  with  an  indestructible  coating  of  zinc  and 
alluminum.  We  believe  we  make  more  than  one-half 
of  the  world's  supply  of  windmills.  To  add  to  <iur  out- 
put one  more  for  your  convenience  would  <nve  ua- 
pleasure.  AERMOTOR  CO.,  Chicago. 


!T  IS 


It  is  edited  by  men  who  ri>Tot< 
raising  poultry  an-1  epg*  for  ma 
In  the  garden  plaU  ot  the  sut 


A  ELWVN  STRODE,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
breeder  and  shipper  of  Hampshiredown 
Sheep,  Poland  China  Pigs,  American  Fox 
Hounds,  English  Beagle  Hounds,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Pekin  Ducks,  Rouen  Ducks, 
Mammouth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Esgs  iu  season 

OULTRY 
APER 

UBLISHED 

n  costs  ON  LY  $LOO  Pei  year 

I  A  Ready  Reference. 
|  A  Practical  Instructor. 
&,  Guide  for  the  Beginner, 
A  Helpful  Friend  and  Aid  to  all. 
A  Dollar  Paper  somes  twice  a  month. 

their  time  largely  to 
tet  upon  farms  and 
rbs  or  large  towns. 

It  Teaches  You 

How  To  Prevent  and  Cure  »11  poultry  diseases. 

How  TO  Obtain  the  most  profitable  breeds. 

How  To  Bring  pullets  to  early  laying  maturity 

How  To  Feed  and  care  for  small  or  large  hocks 

How  To  Make  money  with  a  few  hens. 

How  To  Keep  all  kinds  of  poultry  for  profit 

How  To  Buildtlie  best  and  most  economical 
houses  and  yards. 

How  To  Keep  houses  dry  and  your  fowl  £l'3Q 
from  vermin  and  rottp. 

How  To  Hatch  chickens  in  incubators  and 
wken,  so  as  to  get  best  results. 

How  TO  Make  hens  lay  the  most  eggs  in  win- 
ter when  prices  are  high. 

How  To  Get  the  best  crosses  to  produce  the 
most  eggs  and  pounds  of  flesh. 

How  TO  Caponize,  dress  and  market  poultry 
to  obtain  the  best  prices. 
Rememberthe  price  gl.OO  for  one  year.  Sample 

copy,  two  cents  iu  stamps.   The  name  of  the  paper  ia 

Farm= Poultry. 

One  department,  "Answeri  to  Correspondents,"  is 

■worth  ten  times  the  subscription  price  to  nnvo/ie;  ex- 
plains many  things  apt  to  trouble  even  old  breeders. 
Send  for  INDEX  to  first  three  vols.  FREE,  and  judge  for 
yourself  if  as  much  instructive  matter  can  be  bought 
for  many  times  the  price.  Remit  in  Cash  or  Stamps, 
i.  S.  JOHXSOX  &  CO..  21  Custom  House  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


TT^raft  Bros.,  Hornellsville.  N.  Y.,  breeders  of 
I  JLV  Cornish  Indian  Games,  Barred  Ply.  Rocks  and 
G.  Wyans.  Eggs  §2  per  sitting    Orders  booked  now. 


Green  Bone  Cutter.^ 

Nothing  on  Earth  will  make  Hens  Lay  and 
Little  Chicks  Grow  like  Green  Cut  Bone. 
Warranted  to  double  Egg  Yield 
and  reduce  Grain  Bill  One-balf. 
Our  Green  Bone  Cutters  are  the  best  on, 
earth,  and  the  ONLY  ones  receiving 
an  Award  at  the  World's  Fair. 
VST  Send  for  Catalogues  and  valuable- 
article  on  Feed,  free. 
Webster  &  HannuM.  151  Albany  Sr.,  Cazenovia,  N.Y- 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway 
to  Western  and  Southern  Points.  Through  Sleeping 
Cars  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indlanapolisand 
St.  l,ouis,  via  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  L.  S.  & 
M.  S.  Ey.  to  Cleveland,  Big  Four  Route  to  Destina- 
tion. Elegant  Connections  with  all  Trunk  Lines  in 
New  York  State.  Ask  for  Tickets  via  Big  Four 
Route.  E.  O.  McCormick.  Passenger  Traffic  Man- 
ager. T).  B.  Martin,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 
Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AM> 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Highest  Honors  in 


FAB1US,N.Y. 


Send  stamp  for  new  illustrated  catalogue,  giving. 
HIUIIKST  PRIZE  BEl'OBD  ever  won  by.any 
breeder  of  any  variety.        P.  O.  Box,  501.^. 
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Hammonton  Inc'bators 

APRESSEY'8BB00DERSarueesr 

t.  free.     Hammonton  (N.J.)  Incu.  Cir 


200  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

Bred  from  *2  to  46  lb  Tunis  and  18  to  '24  lb.  Hens. 
600  SELECTED  BKEEDIM  (OCEEUELS.    B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks, 
W   and  S.  WvandoUM,  W.  and   B.  Leghorns.  Jersey  Cattle. 
2.S  vears'  experience  m  uiatluK  and  breeding.    Valuable  cir- 
cular w.thpnces,  free.  f.  1.  Bl'MiKU,  De  Kalb,  UL 

THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASH 
EH  and  INSECT  FXTERMIN 
A  TOE.  aniachiue  for  whitewash" 
lng  henhouses,  etc.  With  the 
machine  and  recipes  for  specta 
solutions  you  can  exterminate  lice, 
roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
clr.  F.  Schwarz,  M'f'g.,  Fairteld, 
Conn. 


k%  DAISY  " 
GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  testimonials. 

WILSON  BROS., 

Snlr  Man'fif'rs., 
EASTON, 


CAN  be  applied  tiy 
any  oneon  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
In  Heavy  Eelt 

for  Poultry  Bouses 
II.  80  per  100  square 
feet,  withCoatlng. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  clrci 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

3s  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


INCUBATOR       ON  TRIAL. 

Try  it  before  you  buy  it* 

Highest  Award  World's  Fair- 
Juugi*     of     Incubators  at 
World's  Fair  says:    If  I  were 
going  to  buy  for  myself  1 
would  give  the  Von  Culin 
the  preference. 
Kook  Incubation,  5  Cts. 
Plans  of  Brooders,  Houses, 
etc.,  Twenty-five  Cents. 
Von  < 'urn  lulialorCo.,  Box  lO. 

Delaware  City,  Del. 

MONEY  IN  HENS, 

(JUST  OUT,) 

BY  MICHAEL  K.  BOYER. 
Tlii*  new  book  shows  how  to  make  money 
in  egg  farming,  and  describes 3  of  the  largest 
egg  farms  in  this  country.   P.  H.  Jacobs 
tells  all  about  lice.   Price  25  cents. 

MICHAEL  K. HOVER, 

82  Pond  St.,  Natick,  M :»(.«. 

0RR0CC0  POULTRY  FARWT 

South  Natick  and  Mount  Blue,  Mass.   Devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
(Orrocco  Brown  Kgg  Strain.) 
Persons  interested  in  raising  poultry  for  profit, 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  and  who  are 
unable  to  visit  us,  cau  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  our 
Twenty-third  Annual  Illustrated  64  page  circular, 
and  obtain  more  practical  mformation  than  is  often 
found  in 

A  DOLLAR  BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS. 

Postals  not  noticed.  No  circular  sent  without  stamp. 
Address,       W.  H.  BUI)I)  *v  SON, 

10  Merchants  Row.  Boston. 


Cabled  Poultry.  Garden  &  Rabbit  Fence,  also  Cabled 
Field  &  Hot:  Fencing.  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence. 
Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  steel  gates,  steel  posts. steel 
rail,  tree,  flower  and  tomato  guards.  Catalogue  free. 
De  £.alb  Fence  Co.,  8 1  Higb St.,  I>c  Kalb,  111- 


CANNED  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY 

This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat,  carefully  cooked, 
ground  fine,  seasoned  and  hermetically  sealed.  Will 
keep  an  unlimited  time  until  Opened.  Conveniently 
put  up  in  8  lb.  cans.  Especially  adapted  for  chicken^ 
and  moulting  fowl. 

Being  ground  fine,  it  can  be  readily  mixed  with 
the  soft  food,  and  fed  so  as  to  girt*  e.ich  lowl  an  equal 
share.    Price  30c.  per  can:  $  i.oo  per  dozen. 

Address 

IIOLL.1K  DRKMNED  JIFAT  &  WOOL  CO.. 

itO  North  St.,  Bostou,  Mass. 


Beauties  and  Wonders  of  Land  and  Sea. 

A   MARVELOUS   NEW  BOOK. 


INSTRUCTIVE. 


UNIQUE. 


FASCINATING. 


A  Delightful  Treat  in  Store  for  Our  Subscribers.. 


Thrilling  Adventures 

ON  UND  AND  SKA. 


A  VAST  STOREHOUSE  OF 
RAREST  KNOWLEDGE. 


One  of  the  smaller  illustrations  from  "Beauties  and  Wonders  of  Land  and  Sea.' 


Its  pages  teem  with  astonishing  facts  and 
marvelous  experiences.    Its  information 
is  so  exhaustive  that  the  same  amount 
of  knowledge  could  not  be  gath- 
ered together  outside  of  a 
large  library.  This 
book  tells  of 


Monsters  of  the  Ocean, 

Monarchs  of  the  Air, 

Marvels  of  the  Land. 

Serpent-eaters  and  Scissor-bills, 

Horned  Screamers  and  Tailor-birds, 
Birds  with  Four  Hundred  Tongues. 

Insect  Undertakers, 

Insect  Carpenters, 

Insects  worn  as  Jewels. 


Venomous  Vipers  and  Deadly  Cobras, 
Whip-snakes  and  Rock-snakes, 

Sea-snakes  and  Ring-snakes. 

Marvelous  Wonders, 

Freaks  of  Nature, 

Amazing  Phenomena. 


OVER  ONE  THOUSAND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

This  book  is  magnificently  illustrated  with  finer,  larger  and  better  pictures  than  any  book  costing 

ten  times  the  price  of  this  one. 

FASCINATING  AS  ANY  NOVEL 

Are  the  pages  of  this  delightful  volume.    Read  of 


Ants  that  Keep  Milk  Cows, 
Ants  that  Own  Slaves, 
Ants  that  Raise  Grain, 
Climbing-fish, 
Flying-fish, 
Devil-fish, 


Flying-lamps, 
Death's  Head  Moths, 
Insect  Rakes  and  Saws, 
Trunk-fish, 
Pipe-fish, 
Globe-fish. 


Won  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  18v2.  1st  prize  o; 
*25  in  gold  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  and  1st  fli  ii 
gold  for  best  machine  in  show. 

T1IK  [HPBOVED  MONARCH  I  N  <  *  It  A 
TOR.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  thai, 
four  mouths.  Prices  reduced,  makingit  thecbeapesi 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
Md  in  Europe.  Th»  v  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  i<'ir*r  j>remiunisat27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  ustwithinaradiusof  30milesof  our 
factory,  some  of  tbe  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
Jaa.  Rankin,  South  Eatton,  Man. 


fln  End  of  tbe  Century  Book 

ALL  PREVIOUS  EFFORTS  ECLIPSED. 

All  records  have  been  broken  in  the  publication  of  this  volume.  In  pictures,  reading  matter  and  size  we  have 
never  seen  anything  offered  in  this  way  that  would  begin  to  equal  it. 

Its  beautiful  cover,  lithographed  in  colors,  and  its  hundreds  of  instructive  and  entertaining  pages,  make  it  indeed  a 
"thing  of  beauty  arid  a  joy  forever." 

READ  OUR  WONDERFUL  OFFER. 

Sent,  post-paid,  for  50  cents ;  or  we  will  send  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  and  this  valuable  book  for  75  cents, 
and  they  can  go  to  separate  addresses;  or  it  will  be  sent  Free  for  two  new  subscribers  at  50  cents  each,  or  Free  with  a 
two  years'  subscription  at  the  regular  price  (one  dollar).  • 

Address  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
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June 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "  Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Getting  Rid.  of  Mites.— Please  inform 
me  of  the  surest  way  of  getting;  rid  of 
mites.  They  are  in  the  hen  house  in  mill- 
ions.—F.  A.  G.,  Cedar,  Iowa. 

Dust  the  fowls  well  with  insect  powder, 
grease  their  heads  with  lard,  and  saturate 
the  house,  walls,  roof,  ceiling,  etc..  with 
kerosene  emulsion. 

Meat,  Milk,  Etc.— 1.  Which  kind  of 
meat  is  best  for  fowls?  2.  How  about 
sour  milk  or  buttermilk? — Subscriber. 

1.  Any  kind  of  lean  meat  will  answer. 
2.  For  chicks  use  fresh  milk,  but  sour 
milk  or  buttermilk  may  be  given  the  hens. 

Fastening  Netting. — How    can  I  put 

wire,  netting  on  fencing  to  have  it  tight? — 
G.  K.,    V\  ilmar,  Minn. 

Fasten  the  netting  to  the  top  rail,  and 
then  pull  it  down.  You  cannot  stretch  it 
lengthwise. 

Indian  Games. — 1,  Which  is  the  lar- 
ger—  White   or  Cornish    Indian   Games  ? 

2.  Do  they  have  yellow  legs  and  skin  ? 

3.  My  Buff  CochiLs  lay  about  two  eggs, 
then  sit.  Are  they  too  fat  ?  4.  Are  wood 
ashes  good  for  little  chicks  to  scratch  in? 
5.  My  hens  lay  two  eggs  and  skip  one  :  are 
Ar^they  too  fat  ?  (5.  Where  can  [  get  Buff 
or  White  Indian  Games  ? — Subscriber.  Hiles- 
burg,  Ky. 

1.  There  is  no  difference  in  size- 
2.    Yes.    3.    We  think  they  are  too  fat. 

4.  They  are  rather  caustic.  5.  That  is 
about  correct,  and  they  are  not  perhaps  too 
fat,  but  may  be.  6.  We  know  of  no 
Buffs:  you  can  get  Whites  of  P.  A.  Web- 
ster. Cazeuovia,  N.  Y. 

Brown  Leghorns  Sitting. — Do  B>own 
Leghorns  ever  sil ,  and  if  so,  do  they  sit 
before  being  two  or  three  years  old  ? 

They  will  sit  if  too  fat,  and  generally 
fatten  most  readily  when  over  a  year  old. 

Bantams. —  Which  is  the  smallest  breed 
of  Bantams  and  their  weight  ? — H.  M.  J., 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

Probably  the  Black-Breasted  Bed  Game, 
We  have  known  cocks  to  weigh  less  than  a 
pound. 

Packing  Eggs. — How  can  I  pack  eggs 
in  summer  so  that  they  will  keep  for  the 
winter  market? — H.  A.  K.,  Mayersburg, 
Montana. 

Keep  them  in  a  cool  place,  on  shelves. 
Turn  them  three  times  a  week.  Use  only 
eggs  from  hens  uot  with  males.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  pack  eggs  in  any  kind  of  sub 
stance  to  preserve  them.  The  coo  I  place 
and  no  ma'es  are  the  most  important 
points. 

Scaly  Legs. — Legs  of  my  fowls  are  a 
whitish  crustation  enlargement. — D.  G. 
C.  B.,  Ellenburg,  Wash. 

It  is  known  as  scaly  leg,  and  is  due  to  a 
parasite.  Anoint  once  a  week  with  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphur  and  lard. 

AVyandottes. — Is  it  necessary  for  all 
full-bred  W  yaudottes  to  have  rose  combs, 
or  can  they  have  single  combs  ? — L.  G.  R., 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

They  are  required  by  the  Standard  to 
liave  rose  combs. 

Plans  of  Houses. — Have  you  any  plans 
of  incubator  and  brooder  houses  ?— S.  S., 
Platteville,  Wis. 

Our  book,  Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator, 
contains  a  great  many. 

Loss  of  Squabs.— I  have  a  large  flock  of 
pigeons,  and  find  every  now  and  then  a 
dead  one  among  them  in  the  nest.  What  is 
the  cause  ? — J.  A.  D.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Probably  due  to  lice.  Use  the  kerosene 
emulsion. 

Caponizing. — J.  Where  can  j  get  capon- 
izing  instruments?  2.  Can  pigeons  be 
■caponzied? — E.  E.  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1.  From  W.  H.  Wigmore,  107  S.  Eighth 
street,  Philadelphia.  2.  We  have  never 
known  of  such  cases. 

Toulouse  Geese. — Does  white  on  the 
head  of  Toulouse  Geese  indicate  impurity  ? 
—J.  E.  M.,  Moudovi,  Wis. 

No,  but  the  head  should  be  dark  grey  in 
color. 

Weak  Legs.- -One  of  my  Leghorn  hens 
began  to  droop,  comb  turned  purple,  and 
she  acts  as  though  she  was  weak  in  the  legs 


and  back.  She  was  sick  three  days,  and 
died. — W.  J.,  Armourdale,  Kan. 

She  was  overfat,  and  should  have  been 
removed  from  the  male. 

Grit  and  Bone. — Is  it  necessary  to  give 
grit  when  feeding  cut  bone  ? — J.  N,.  Salis- 
bury, Md. 

No  ;  the  bone  is  hard  and  sharp  enough. 

Seminoles. — Is  there  such  a  breed  as 
Semiuoles  ?  If  so,  describe  them. — C.  F., 
Paris,  Kentucky. 

There  is  no  such  breed  that  we  are  aware 
of. 

Weight  of  Leghorns.— 1.  What 
should  be  the  average  weight  of  a  pre- 
mium Leghorn  cock?  2.  Do  red  spots  on 
the  tarlobes  of  White  or  Brown  Leghorns 
denote  impurity  ? — C.  A.,  Houston.  Texas. 

1.  There  is  no  Standard  weight  for  Leg- 
horns ;  about  pounds  is  about  correct. 
They  may  be  larger  if  preferred.  2.  The 
red  spots  do  not  indicate  impurity. 

Do  Leghorns  Sit  ? — Do  tne  pure-bred 
Leghorns,  Brown  or  White,  ever  show  any 
desire  to  sit  ?  I.have  a  White  Legborn  hen 
which  is  supposed  to  be  pure  bred,  and  she 
now  wants  to  sit.  One  or  two  of  my 
Brown  Leghorn  hens  have  also  wanted  to 
sit.  Are  thev  pure-bred,  or  are  they  "  a 
little  off  ?"— R.  B.  H.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

They  are  pure-bred,  but  you  have  made 
them  too  fat.  All  Leghorns  will  sit  at 
times,  if  overfed  and  are  fat. 


Probably  Roup. — Please  inform  me 
what  to  do 'for  a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
cock.  He  seems  to  have  a  white  swelling 
on  the  right  side  of  his  face.  His  earlobes 
are  swelled,  and  are  turning  white ;  also 
white  spots  on  his  comb.  He  has  a  dis- 
charge from  the  mouth  in  the  mornings. 
His  voice  is  also  affected  to  some  extent. 
He  is  otherwise  healthy  and  vigorous. — 
W.  E.  K.  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

It  is  the  roup.  There  is  no  sure  cure. 
Give  a  teaspoon  of  chlorate  of  potash  in 
each  quart  of  the  drinking  water.  Inject  a 
few  drops  of  equal  parts  of  kerosene 
spirits  of  turpentine  and  sweet  oil  in  each 
nostril. 

Chicks  Get  Wet.— What  must  I  do 
with  my  young  chicks  in  rainy  weather  ? 
They  run  out,  and  some  are  drowned. — A. 
J.  C,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

We  know  of  nothing  to  suggest  except 
that  you  keep  them  shut  up  at  such  times. 

Breeding  Notes. 

During  the  spring  months,  I  usually 
hear  quite  a  nnmber  of  complaints  from 
farmers'  wives  that  their  hens  are  not 
doing  as  well  as  they  should,  that  a  large 
percentage  of  their  eggs  fail  to  hatch,  and 
thai  many  of  the  chicks  hatched  are 
weakly,  and  die  when  a  few  days  old. 
Theu,  almost  invariably,  follows  the 
query  :  "  Don't  you  think  that  if  I  would 
cross  them  with  another  breed,  they 
would  do  better  ?" 

In  reply  to  this  query,  I  tell  them  that 
it  depends  on  what  breed  they  have.  If 
they  have  a  pure  breed,  it  is"  unwise  to. 
cross,  if  they  have  only  mongrels,  then  get 
pure-bred  males  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
breeder  of  flue  Jerseys  once  said  to  me, 
•'New  blood  is  a  great  vitalizer  !"  And  so 
it  is,  if  good.  But  Farmer  Tom  generally 
introduces  new  blood  into  his  poultry 
flock  by  swapping  eggs  with  Fanner  Dick. 
Theu  next  year  both  swap  with  Farmer 
Harry.  Theu  they  swap  all  around  again. 
This  method  costs  nothing,  and  the  results 
are  equal  to  the  cost. 

In  speaking  of  this  matter  at  an  insti- 
tute, a  very  successful  swine  breeder  said: 
"I  am  well  aware  that  I  can  get  about  as 
nice  and  shapely  males  from  breeders  in 
my  own  neighborhood  as  any  where ;  but  I 
don't  want  them.  I  feel  satisfied  that  it 
pays  me  to  obtain  them  from  some  other 
locality,  not  less  than  fifty  miles  distant, 
even  though  they  do  cost  me  a  little  more. 
They  seem  to  do  better,  and  to  get  stronger 
and  thriftier  pigs  than  those  raised  in  my 
immediate  neighborhood.  There  may  be 
more  fancy  than  fact  in  my  notion,  but  the 
results  are  satisfactory  1" 

Last  spring  a  hen  hatched  eleven  tine 
Plymouth  Rock  chicks  for  me,  and  when 
they  were  ten  weeks  old,  I  received  an 
order  from  a  party  in  Nebraska  for  a  crio. 
I  sent,  him  two  pullets  from  the  hatch  men- 
tioned, and  a  cockerel  from  another  farm. 
In  October  he  wrote,  asking  if  I  had  more 
pullets  of  the  same  strain,  and  stating  that 
the  two  I  sent  him  weighed  exactly  lt>K 
pounds.  Out  of  curiosity,  I  weighed  the 
largest  two  of  the  same  hatch,  and  though 
they  had  been  well  fed  and  cared  for,  they 
weighed  only  13%  pounds.  Was  it  change 
of  climate  or  feed  that  caused  this  great 
difference  ? 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1893,  I  placed, 
three  hens  in  a  comfortable  pen,  and  fed 
them  about  as  a  majority  of  farmers  feed 
their  fowls — on  corn,  water  and  coal  ashes, 
and  every  third  day  placed  a  cockerel  in  the 
pen  with  them  about  three  hours.  They 
had  previously  run  at  large,  living  on  corn, 
wheat  and  oats  in  equal  proportions,  with 
vegetable  parings,  table  scraps  and  green 


rye  for  dessert.  During  the  first  week  they 
laid  sixteen  eggs,  which  were  placed  under 
a  hen.  The  second  week  they  laid  thirteen 
eggs,  which  were  placed  under  another 
hen.  The  third  week  they  laid  ten  eggs, 
which  were  placed  under  a  third  hen.  The 
fourth  week  the}'  laid  four  eggs  and  quit, 
all  becoming  broody,  though  one  of  them 
could  not  be  induced  to  sit.  While  con- 
fined in  the  pen,  they  lost  %)4  ounces  in 
weight.  Out  of  the  first  lot  of  eggs  thir- 
teen strong  chicks  were  hatched,  one  egg 
was  broken  and  two  contained  dead  chicks. 
Sixteen  were  too  many  for  one  hen  to 
cover  well.  Out  of  the  second  lot,  seven 
strong  chicks  and  three  weakly  ones  ;  three 
were  dead  in  the  shells,  too  weak  to  get 
out.  Out  of  the  third  lot,  one  strong  chick 
and  four  weakly  ones  were  hatched;  four 
were  dead  in  the  shells,  and  one  egg  un- 
fertile. The  last  four  eggs  were  all  fertile, 
but  all  the  chicks  died  in  the  shells  at  va- 
rious stages  of  incubation,  while  seven  eggs 
from  hens  running  at  large,  set  with  them, 
hatched  seven  strong  chicks.  The  results 
of  this  experiment  seem  to  indicate  that 
those  who  feed  their  hens  corn  almost  ex- 
clusively, may  expect  to  hatch  many 
weakly  chicks,  and  also  to  have  many  per- 
ish in  the  shell.—  Fred  Grundy,  in  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

The  Pekin  Duck. 

Of  the  four  leading  varieties  of  ducks  the 
Pekins  are  decidedly  the  most  popular  in 
>this  country.  They  were  brought  here 
from  China  about  twenty  years  ago,  and 
soon  displaced  the  Aylesbury  and  Rouen, 
the  Enelish  and  French  breeds,  in  public 
estimation.  The  fourth  variety,  the  Cay- 
uga, has  the  disadvantage  of  coal-black 
plumage.  It  also  requires  the  vicinity  of 
lakes,  ponds  or  streams,  as  it  is  decidedly  a 
water  duck. 

The  Pekin  breed  matures  earlier  than  the 
other  varieties.  The  birds  are  said  to  be 
larger  at  six  weeks  old  than  any  other 
breed,  which  makes  them  valuable  for  mar- 
ket at  th is  age.  They  are  hardy,  easy  to  raise, 
fine  for  the  table  and  good  layers  of  large 
white  eggs.  They  grow  rapidly,  and  do 
well  when  there  is  no  water.  They  are 
not  as  tractable  as  the  Rouen  or  Ayles- 
bury, hence  a  cross  with  them  is  often  pre- 
ferred. A  flock  of  common  ducks  can  be 
greatly  improved  by  using  a  Pekin  drake. 
Their  "white,  elastic  feathers,  largely  mixed 
with  clown,  are  almost  as  plentiful  as  those 
of  the  goose,  and  form  an  important  source 
of  revenue  when  the  birds  are  raised  iu 
large  numbers. 

Duck  culture  is  a  business  that  is  rapidly 
extending,  especially  on  Long  Island, 
where  the  duck  farms  are  growing  in  size 
and  numbers.  The  circumstance  that  the 
Pekin  is  the  favorite  breed  among  all  the 
large  duck  farmers,  being  used  either  pure 
or  crossed  with  others,  proves  conclusively 
their  belief  in  its  superior  merits.—  Far 
mer's  Voice. 


Preventing  and  Destroying  Lice. 

Lice  exist  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but 
they  are  troublesome  only  during  the  sum- 
mer, especially  in  July  and  August.  They 
remain  inactive  while  it  is  cold,  but  as  soon 
as  higher  temperatures  return  they  are  out 
of  their  winter  quarters,  ready  to  attack 
the  fowls.  Even  if  the  poultry  house  ap- 
pears clean  and  no  lice  are  visible,  look  out 
for  them.  Early  in  spring,  when  the  lice 
are  inactive,  is  the  time  to  begin  the  at- 
tack. If  you  wait  until  the  weather  is 
warm  and  favorable  for  the  work,  there 
will  be  hundreds  to  destroy  where  only  a 
few  aie  present  now.  Filth  of  all  kinds 
furnishes  a  breeding  place  for  lice.  They 
abound  where  fowls  are  overcrowded. 

The  little  red  mites  will  breed  in  the 
droppings  and  in  dirty  nest  boxes.  They 
hide  in  every  crack  and  crevice  during  the 
day,  and  come  out  on  the  roost  at  night  to 
annoy  the  fowls.  These  are  more  easily 
prevented  and  destroyed  than  the  large 
y,ray  lice,  which  seldom  leave  the  fowl's 
body.  Each  individual  must  be  handled, 
and  a  close  search  made.  If  lice  are  found, 
apply  a  little  sweet  oil  or  a  little  melted 
lard,  to  which  has  been  added  a  few  drops 
of  oil  of  sassafras.  Drop  it  from  a  sewing 
machine  can  or  a  medicine  dropper.  Use 
only  a  drop  or  two,  as  grease  often  kills 
young  poultry.  By  keeping  a  keen  eye 
upon  the  young  poultry,  the  presence  of 
lice  can  be  detected  by  tjie  following 
svmptoms:  Diarrhea,  a  drowsy  or  sleepy 
appearance;  the  fowls  will  droop  and 
mope,  and  become  very  thin  and  weak. 
Slow  growing  and  constant  crying  are 
marked  symptoms.  When  anv  or  all  of 
these  appear,  look  on  the  head,  neck,  vent 
and  under  the  wings  for  the  large  gray 
lice.  Look  closely,  for  they  burrow  on 
the  top  of  the  head  and  in  the  deep  creases 
on  top  of  the  wings.  When  young  chicks, 
turkeys  and  ducklings  seem  to  eat  with 
difficulty,  look  on  the  throat  in  front  and 
in  the  sides  for  the  large  gray  lice,  for  one 
louse  on  the  throat  of  a  voung  fowl  will 
kill  it. 

Keep  a  clean  dust  bath  within  easy  reach 
of  the  f  bwls,  and  they  will  rid  themselves 
of  the  little  red  mites.  If  they  refuse  to 
use  the  dust  bath  in  the  poultry  house  dur- 
ing the  summer,  sfiaue  up  a  fresh  clean 
spot  in  the  yard,  and  see  how  freely  they 
will  wallow  iu  it.  An  unhealthy  fowl  will 
not  dust  itself  regularly.  Keep  all  such 
awray  from  the  others,  and  sprinkle  them 
daily  with  fresh  insect  powder,  being  care- 
ful to  get  the  powder  veil  under  the 
feathers.  If  this  work  i=  begun  early  in 
the  season,  the  dry  proee.>$,  known  as  Dr. 
Spaulding's  remedy,  nay  ^e  recommended: 


To  )4  bu.  of  pulverized  air-slaked  lime  add 
10  pounds  of  sulphur  and  one  ounce  of 
crude  carbolic  acid.    Stir  well  with  a  stick. 

When  dry  it  can  be  safely  handled. 
Drive  all  the  fowls  out  of  the  house  and 
give  it  a  thorough  cleaning,  then  throw  the 
mixture  generously  over  the  perches, 
walls,  floor,  into  the  nest  boxes  and  into 
every  crack  and  crevice.  This  may  seem  like 
too  much  work,  but  it  pays.  You  cannot 
neglect  your  poultry,  allow  lice  to  sap  out 
their  life  blood  all  summer,  and  then  look 
for  a  large  supply  of  eggs  in  the  fall  and 
early  winter. 

If  the  lice  get  a  start  the  task  will  be 
more  laborious.  The  liquid  process  is  then 
the  only  sure  remedy:  To  a  tubful  of 
strong  soapsuds  add  one-balf  pint  of  crude 
carbolic  acid.  Saturate  everything — walls, 
roof,  roosts,  nest  boxes  and  floor.  Close 
the  house  and  burn  one  pound  of  sulphur 
in  it.  Repeat  every  week  until  the  lice  are 
destroyed.  Kerosene  emulsion  is  a  speedy 
cure  for  lice,  but  considerable  time  is  re- 
quired to  make  it.  Cut  up  a  half  pound  of 
hard  soap  in  half  a  gallon  of  soft  water; 
place  on  the  stove;  when  the  water  boils 
and  the  soap  is  dissolved  remove,  and  add 
one  gallon  of  kerosene.  Stir  with  a  paddle 
until  a  creamy  mass  is  formed,  which  be- 
comes a  jelly  when  cold.  Add  ten  gallons 
of  water,  or  soapsuds  from  the  family 
washi  ng,  and  the  emulsion  is  ready  for 
use.— American  Agriculturist. 


Giving  Chicks  Too  Much. 

I  notice  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  from 
Mrs.  Foster  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
cause  of  young  chicks  dying  when  about  a 
week  old.  Mrs.  Foster  gives  her  expe- 
rience as  to  the  cause.  She  gives  quite  a 
number  of  causes,  any  one  of  which  may 
produce  it.  I  wish  to  eliminate  all  o  f  the 
causes  but  one — "improper  food,"  and 
change  that  to  improper  feeding.  Soon 
after  we  (for  I  include  the  whole  family) 
commenced  raising  pure-bred  fowls  our 
chicks  began  dying  this  way.  In  two 
years  we  lost  about  four  hundred.  Every 
possible  care  and  the  best  advised  foods 
were  powerless  to  arrest  the  loss.  Ihere 
was  but  one  cause  of  the  many  possible 
ones  which  we  had  uot  tried — overfeeding. 
It  was  such  a  pleasure  to  feed  the  pretty 
little  things,  and  they  were  so  hungry 
they  were  fed  every  hour  or  so.  For  forty 
years  we  had  raised  chickens  successfully, 
fed  about  three  times  a  day.  We  had  had 
hens  to  steal  a  nest  out  and  never  come  up 
for  food  and  do  well,  and  we  decided  that 
overfeeding  produced  indigestion  and 
bowel  trouble. 

Last  year  we  determined  to  limit  their 
feed — all  other  things  being  the  same-  and 
we  did  not  lose  a  chick  from  this  disease. 
It  has  been  the  same  so  far  this  year.  To  a 
genuine  lover  of  fowls  this  is  about  as  hard 
a  remedy  as  we  have  to  apply.  It  is  an  un- 
mixed joy  to  pour  a  bucketful  of  boilinM 
water  on  a  nest  of  vermin.  Nearly  fifty 
years  ago  when  we  first  started  to  raise 
fowls  we — and  the  young  darkies — had  a 
jubilee  in  burning  a  large  hen  house  and 
"all  therein,"  including  200,000,000  of  chig- 
gers  and  other  vermin.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
house  the  little  beauties  at  night  iu  a  clean 
coop  with  floor  sanded,  and  set  them  in  a 
house  or  under  a  shed,  safe  and  dry  from 
any  storms  that  may  come.  But  to  go  out 
in  the  yard  and  have  a  flock  of  these  ob- 
jects of  care  and  affection  come  running  to 
you  for  something  to  eat,  and  have  to  tell 
them,  'No;  go  off  and  scratch  for  your- 
selves," requires  nerve  and  a  sense  of 
duty.  Follow  Mrs.  Foster's  advice,  for  it 
is  good ;  but  do  not  overfeed. — B.  L.  Brown. 
In  Journal  of  Agriculture. 


Among  the  Poultry. 

Hot  meals  are  a  stimulus  to  poultry. 
They  warm  them  up. 

Kerosene  applied  to  the  legs  is  a  good 
remedy  for  scaly  legs. 

Unless  there  is  some  variety  of  food, 
the  appetites  of  the  hens  will  not  be  main- 
tained in  the  best  vigor. 

The  first  cause  of  canker  is  generally  a 
cold,  but  if  taken  in  time  can  be  easily 
cured  by  removing  the  hard,  cheesy  sub- 
stance with  a  stick  or  anything  that,  will 
not  cut,  then  applying  sub-sulphate  of  iron 
to  the  parts  affected.  A  few  applications 
are  sufficient. — Farmer's  Voice. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 


Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  find  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90,  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2.50 
Xliey  weigli  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders(Jacobs),  Management 
of  Young  Chicks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladies'  Magazine  in  the  world 
is  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  of  Philadelphia. 
Price  si. oo  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The  Poultry  Keeper 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  where- 
by each  subscriber  cau  bind  their  own  Poultry 
Keeper  each  month  as  received.  They  hold 
twoyears'  numbers.  Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid 
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If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  lie  will  he  suffici- 
ently interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  of  the 
paper  for  a  year.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  or 
^receive  more  than  one  copy,  it  means  we  want  you  to 
■iand  them  to  poultry  raisers.  f> — - 


Prize  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks. 

There  has  been  a  long  felt  need  in  the 
poultry  world  of  a  large  size  fowl  with 
bright  yellow  loirs,  hardy,  vigorous  consti- 
tution, early  maturity  and  unsurpassed 
laving  qualities  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
These  admirable  qualities,  besides  unsur- 
passed beauty  of  color,  has  at  last  been  ob- 
tained in  the  IUiff  Plymouth  Recks.  They 
are  grand  birds  for  the  fancier  and  the  mar- 
ketinan,  as  the  color  and  size  bring  them 
near  the  ideal,  and  are  decidedly  the  practi- 
cable all-round  fowl  for  the  masses,  com- 
bining beauty,  usefulness  as  layers  and 
flesh  producers.  Many  males  weigh  ten  and 
twelve  pounds  and  females  eight  and  nine 
pounds  each.  The  strain  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Wil- 
son, of  Worcester,  New  York,  originated 
with  him,  and  in  the  leading  show  rooms 
they  have  always  shown  their  superiority. 
The  illustration  represents  the  first  prize 
cock  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  N.  Y..  18!)5, 
he  also  winning  first  prize  at  the  World's 


the  tile  to  run  under  the  poultry-house 
floor  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  building, 
and  then  up  and  out  of  the  building  ?  My 
idea  would  be  that  it  would  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  keep  the  floor  of  the  building 
dry  and  more  summer  like.  One  great  mis- 
take most  of  us  make  in  planning  and 
building  a  poultry-house  is  that  we  plan 
for  our  own  convenience,  and  forget  that 
the  fowls  are  very  close  to  Ihe  ground.  All 
arrangements  made  that  would  help  to 
keep  the  ground  dry  and  slightly  warm 
would  be  a  greai  benetir.  towards  health 
and  egg  production  in  the  winter  season. 
1  weuld  prefer  that  the  cooking  room  be 
attached  to  the  main  building,  and  not  use 
one  end  of  the  same,  as  I  am  not  favorable 
to  stoves  or  artificial  heat  in  our  poultry 
buildings,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  heat 
overhead,  as  in  a  great  many  cases  the  floor- 
is  damp  and  cold.  I  think  that  with  ce- 
mented joints,  and  the  tile  laid  on  a  small 
incline,  a  good  draft  could  be  depended 
upon,  and  in  all  well-conducted  poultry- 


cold.  It  is  the  cold  dampness  that  does  the 
most  harm.  A  cold,  raw,  damp  day  in 
March  or  April  will  cause  more  roup  than 
a  month's  cold  (but  dry)  weather  tumid- 
winter. 

The  heat  for  a  poultry  house  should  be 
simply  to  get  rid  of  the  dampness,  and  any 
method  that  will  accomplish  it  will  keep 
the  hens  in  good  laying  condition.  If  the 
house  is  too  warm  the  hens  will  be  liable  to 
take  cold  when  they  go  outside,  and  an-  ex- 
posed to  colds  and  storms. 

We  approve  of  warming  the 
house  in  winter,  and  as  but  little 
is  required,  it  will  not  cost  much, 
stable  lantern  hung  up  in  the 
house  will  be  of  advantage.  This 
nier,  but  it  is  not  out  of  place 
ahead. 


pou  It  1  y 
warmth 
Even  a 
poultry 
is  sum- 
to  look 


BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK. 

First  Prize  at  Hie  World's  Fair.   Bred  by  J.  I». 
Wilson,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  PLYMOUTH  K0CK:IIF.X. 

First  Prize  at  the  World's  Fair.    Bred  by  .1.  O.  Wilson, 
Worcester,  N.  Y. 


Fair  in  1893,  as  a  cockerel.  The  hen  won 
first  prize  at  the  World's  Fair,  at  Troy,  N. 
Y.j  in  1894,  and  at  New  York  in  1895. 

Mr.  Wilson's  reputation  is  of  the  best, 
and  we  never  heard  of  a  complaint  against 
him  He  is  not  only  reliable,  but  his  stock 
cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  respect. 


Planning  a  Poultry  House. 

This  is  the  seaso«  to  plan  for  winter. 
One  of  the  main  points  is  to  have  the  poul- 
try house  heated  in  winter  at  the  least 
eost,  and  with  a  v.'ew  of  having  the  hens 
placed  under  summer  conditions.  An  ex- 
cellent suggestion  comes  from  Mr.  Geo.  M. 
Sandy, Ypsilanti,  Midi.,  which  we  present 
below,  and  also  take  occasion  to  express 
our  own  views  of  the  matter.   He  says: 

"In  planning  for  a  poultry  house,  say 
100  feet  long,  divided  into  pens,  would  it 
be  practical  to  have  at  our  end  building  a 
cellar  or  cook  room,  say  about  live  or  six 
feet  lower  than  the  poultry  house  floor, 
and  have  a  good  sized  boiling  stove  in  the 
ceok  room,  with  a  smoke  pipe  run  into  tile, 


plants  it  is  almost  a  necessity  to  have  a 
good  cooking  outfit.  The  fuel  used  for 
cooking  would  help  to  keep  the  entire 
building  in  fine  condition  at  no  extra  cost 
except  the  tile  and  the  expense  of  laying 
the  same.  I  was  talking  with  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  in  1  he  poultry  business  for 
eggs,  and  he  informed  me  that  this  plan  has 
been  in  use  extensively  in  the  Fast,  but  has 
been  discarded  on  account  of  extra  expense 
in  running  ir.  Would  like  to  hear  from  you 
and  any  others  who  have  tried  this  plan." 

It  would  certainly  be  economical  to  use 
the  heat  of  a  cook  room  for  wanning  a 
potltry  house.  The  tile  method  is  excel- 
lent, and  it  works  well  The  reason  that 
h'-ating  has  not  always  given  satisfaction  is 
because  of  keeping  the  house  too  $warm. 
All  that  is  required  is  to  keep  the  house 
above  the  freezing  point — f  ay  40  degrees — 
and  it  should  not  be  wanner  'than  70  de- 
grees. 

There  is  another  point  which  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  warmth — it  is  dryness. 
Fowls  can  endure  almost  anv  degree  of  dry 


Eggs  Hatching  in  Fourteen  Days. 

A  subscriber  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  whose 

name  we  withhold,  writes  us  that  he  had 

eggs  to  hatch  in  an  incubator  when  they 

bad  been  in  but  fourteen  days.     He  .-ay  s: 

"Can  you  account  for  eggs  hatching  in 
fourteen  days  in  an  incubator?  it  has 
happened  two  different  times  in  uiy  incu- 
bator. One  egg  hatched  each  time  after  be- 
ing in  the  machine  fourteen  days,  and  I  am 
pretty  sure  the  eggs  were  fresh." 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  subseiberr  in- 
tends to  give  facts,  but  he  is  mistaken,  as 
it  is  impossible  for  a  chick  to  reach  the 
state  which  entitles  it  to  hatch  in  fourteen 
days.  Nature  fixes  her  laws  and  limits, 
and  admits  of  no  such  great  and  abrupt  va- 
riation. While  the  eggs  were  no  doubt 
supposed  to  be  fresh,  yet  they  had  been 
incubated  a  week  either  by  being  in  a  very 
warm  place,  or  in  some  other  manner,  be* 
fore  they  reached  the  incubator. 
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( Contin  ued  from  fune . ) 

Fads  seem  to  sweep  over  tbe  land,  from 
time  to  time,  like  mighty  epidemics,  and  in 
their  resistless  course,  being  no  respecter 
of  persons,  to  fasten  their  relentless  grasp 
upon  pretty  much  the  entire  community, 
regardless  of  position,  condition,  age,  sex, 
color  or  shape.  Perhaps  the  one  now  ex- 
hibiting the  most  energy,  and  the  one  most 
successful  in  roping  in  every  man,  woman 
and  cbild  among  us,  equally  regardless  of 
consequences,  is  the  bicycle  racket,  so  wide 
spread  and  all-absorbing  that  it  would  in- 
deed be  a  prolific  tbemefor  tbe  philosopher, 
the  philanthropist,  or  even  the  parson,  and 
especially  the  humorist  and  comic  artist, 
and  might  well  cause  the  most  confirmed 
old  hypochondriac  to  explode  with  laugh- 
ter. Next  in  point  of  general  interest,  and 
really  of  much  more  practical  importance, 
because  it  vitally  affects  the  laboring 
masses,  who  constitute  the  largest  class 
and  most  useful  class  of  our  population,  is 
what  has  beeu  called  Ihe  pou  try  fad. 
Only  those  of  us  who  have  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  observation  and  correspond- 
ence on  tuis  subject  can  fully  realize  the 
strong  hold  which  poultry  culture  has  al- 
ready obtained  on  multitudes  of  our 
people  who  are  adopting  it  even  on  the 
smallest  possible  scale,  and  with  great  en- 
couragement, and  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
now  entertained  in  the  hearts  of  a  still 
larger  number  who  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  attempt  it,  but  who  are  anticipating  it 
with  greater  or  less  expectation. 

The  question  most  irequently  asked  by 
both  these  classes,  and  the  one  naturally 
the  most  interesting  for  them  to  have 
answered— in  fact,  the  question  which  has 
so  far  outnumbered  all  others  recently  re- 
ceived by  us  that  we  have  selected  it  as  the 
foundation  of  our  present  article,  is,  '  How 
large  a  flock  of  poultry  will  yield  me  suffi- 
cient income  to  support  a  family  and  jus- 
tify me  in  cutting  loose  from  other  occu- 
pations and  devoting  my  entire  time  to 
poultry;"  or,  in  other  words,  how  long 
before  I  can  be  my  own  master? 

So  long  as  ninety-nine  persons  out  of 
every  hundred  are  working  for  others,  so 
long  as  labor  bears  its  present  proportion 
to  capital,  and  especially  .<o  long  as  the 
present  relation  between  them  is  as  inhar- 
monious as  now,  just  so  long  will  this 
question  remain  prominent  in  the  public 
mind,  and  no  wonder  that  it  is  wafted  to 
us  ou  every  breeze.  As  implied  in  some  of 
our  recent  contributions  to  these  columns, 
this  question  was  once  our  own  ;  most  em- 
phatically so,  and  for  years  it  occupied  the 
uppermost  place  in  our  thoughts.  It  clam- 
ored for  attention  with  the  dawn  of  morn- 
ing light,  remained  with  us  like  the  tooth- 
ache, or  an  ever-present  spectre,  during  the 
day,  monopolizing  our  thoughts  wuen  not 
actually  engaged  m  our  legitimate  businiss. 
and  was  the  last  subject  we  were  conscious 
of,  as  after  our  daily  toil  we  entered  the 
land  of  nod,  only  to  find  it  rehashed  and 
served  as  a  side  dish  in  our  dreams. 

Such  an  inquiry,  however,  is  very  indef- 
inite, and  the  reply  must  necessarily  be 
the  same  for  several  reasons,  because,  in 
the  first  place,  the  expenses  of  one  family 
may  be  much  larger  than  those  of  another 
containing  no  more  members;  and  in  the 
second  place,  one  poultiyman  may  make 
much  more  money  from  his  flocks,  per  cap- 
ita, than  another  roultrvman  who  adopts 
different  specialties  and  methods.  We  can 
therefore  only  state,  in  a  general  way, 
what  from  our  observation  and  personal 
knowledge  has  been  frequently  made  from 
flocks  of  poultry  in  New  England,  and 
what  in  our  judgment  can  continue  to  be 
made  from  them  in  the  same  locality  f  nd 
with  access  to  the  same  markets,  and  from 
this  data  each  person  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter can  form  his  or  her  opinion  as  to  what 
number  of  poultry  will  be  required  to  keep 
their  own  particular  pot  boiling  ..nd  the 
wolf  irom  their  own  door. 

Where  persons  confine  their  hatchings 
mainly  to  early  spring,  dispose  of  their  adult 
or  eighteen  mpnehs  old  fowls  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  keep  only  young,  fully  matured 
stock  througu  the  winter,  depending  prin- 
cipally upon  market  eggs  for  their  income, 
and  making  market  chickens  only  inciden- 
tal to  the  business,  we  think  that  if  located 
in  almost  any  part  ol  New  England,  and  if 
they  keep  no  more  poultry  than  thevcan  care 
for  without  hiring  help,  they  can  make  the 
receipts  from  their  flocks  exceed  the  ex  pense 
of  feeding  them  by  §1.00  per  head  per  an- 
num. This  makes  no  allowance  for  cost  of 
housing  them,  as  we  have  already  consid- 
ered thai  subject  elsewhere,  and  shown 
that  at. (A-  our  first  poultry  houses  have 
been  built,  the  drowpings  from  poullrv,  if 
properly  saved  and  disposed  of,  will  'pro- 
vide them  a  new  house  every  ten  vears, 
which  certainly  is  often  enough. 

One  energetic,  industrious  person  with, 
say,  four  hundred  fowls,  should  derive  six 
hundred  dollars  from  his  poultrv  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  labor.  He  should  be  able  to 
comfortably  care  for  this  number,  and  it  is 
about  all  he  can  handle  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. In  pursuing  the  business  from  this 
standpoint,  and  in  the  manner  alreadv 
stated,  it  is  not  necessary  to  raise  more 


than  a  thousand  chickens  annually,  for  it  is 
safe  to  expect  that  half  of  them  will  be 
pullets,  and  out  of  five  hundred,  if  our 
stock  is  good  for  anything,  we  certainly 
ought  to  be  able  to  select  four  hundred 
suited  to  our  taste  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, of  course,  that,  this  eighty  per  cent, 
will  all  be  high  scoring  birds — not  by  a 
long  shot — and  any  breeder  who  claims 
such  a  result  would  have  to  talk  very 
earnestly  to  convince  us  of  his  honesty. 
But  four  hundred  birds  selected  from  five 
hundred  good  stock  should  give  us  very 
fair  flocks  with  enough  choice  specimens 
among  them  to  use  for  our  next  year's 
breeders.  This  aiming  mostly  for  market 
eggs  seems  to  be  tbe  mode  of  procedure 
most  usually  adopted.  Why,  we  cannot 
comprehend,  and  although  §2,50  or  §2.75 
profit  per  capita  is  thus  occasionally  made 
by  experts,  we  cannot  advise  anybody  to 
base  their  calculations  on  anything  "over 
$1.50,  as  already  stated. 

Where  persons  avail  themselves  of  mod- 
ern methods  in  hatching  and  rearing,  and 
aim  to  capture  every  penny  that  can  be 
found  in  the  vaiious  branches  of  the  busi- 
ness, including  not  only  market  eggs,  but 
making  specialties  of  broilers,  roasters, 
capons,  etc.,  much  more  money  can  be 
made  than  where  eggs  alone  are  the  main 
production,  and  very  properly  should  be 
made,  because  the  outlay  is  considerably 
more ;  but  in  this  case  the  aforesaid  four 
hundred  hens  would  be  much  too  many 
for  one  person  to  handle,  because  where  a 
large  proportion  of  the  eggs  are  converted 
into  chickens  it  requires  Dut  a  moment's 
reflection  to  see  that  the  great  number 
would  very  soon  far  exceed  the  ability  of 
any  one  person  to  attend  to  them  even  dur- 
ing growth,  to  say  nothing  of  dressing 
thein  when  required  for  market .  A  poul- 
tryman  who  understandingly  adopted  all 
the  various  branches  of  the  business,  and 
kept  everything  in  full  operation  contin- 
ually, would  find  his  hands  pretty  full 
if  his  breeding  flocks  numbered  only  100  or 
125  hen,  and  he  could  make  as  much,  or 
perhaps  more,  money  from  this  number  in 
this  manner,  than  "  from  his  400  fowls 
when  aiming  only  for  market  eggs. 

Where  a  man  who  is  naturally  adapted  to 
the  poultry  business  can  have  the  benefit 
of  one  or  two  interested  assistants,  say  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  years  old,  as  children,  for 
instance,  he  can  with  more  safety  tackle 
400  breeding  stock  in  the  manner  last  indi- 
cated, and  with  every  prospect  of  clear- 
ing from  §1,000  to*  Sl,200,  or  possibly 
§1,500  per  annum,  because  all  hands  are 
pecuniarily  interested  in  the  business, 
and  are  bound  to  make  a  go  of  it,  and 
it  cannot  be  otherwise   than    a  success. 

We  have  thus  perhaps  imperfectly,  and 
amid  the  pressure  of  our  own  business, 
which  almost  precludes  the  possibility  of 
writing  at  all,  thrown  out  some  hints  from 
our  own  experience,  which  may  assist  per- 
sons in  answering  the  question  "  How 
many  fowls  will  afford  me  a  living  and  ren- 
der me  independent  of  taskmasters  ?" 
But  let  us  add  another  thought  of  vital 
importance,  the  disregarding  of  which  is 
responsible  for  many  ailures  in  the  poul- 
try business,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
branches  of  business,  and  has  brought 
many  seemingly  promising  enterprises 
to  grief.  Whatever  number  of  fowls 
3Tou  succeed  in  obtaining,  whether  a 
dozen  pullets  and  a  cockerel,  in  their  7x9 
house,  or  "  the  immortal  four  hundred  "  in 
correspondingly  larger  quarters,  by  all 
means  have  your  poultry  and  their  houses 
all  paid  for  and  clear  before  you  cut  loose 
from  regular  wage  earning,  and  look  to 
said  poultry  for  your  future  income. 
Avoid  debt  as  you  would  avoid  a  roaring 
lion, for  it  resembles  a  rat  trap,  being  easy 
to  get  into,  but  usually  impossible  to  get 
out  of,  and  it  is  a  siren  that  allures  only  to 
destroy. 

W.  H.  Rudd. 

Orrocco  Poultry  Farm, 
South  Natick,  Mass. 

Vertigo-Too  Fat. 

A  subscriber  at  Waterville,  N.  Y.,  bas  a 
Black-breasted  Red  Game  hen,  which  is  a 
high  scoring  bird,  and  he  does  not  wish  to 
lose  her  She  runs  around  i.i  a  circle,  and 
shows  other  indications  of  an  affliction, 
which  he  describes  as  follows: 

"  1  have  a  Black-breasted  Red  Game  pul- 
let which  is  afflicted  with  some  disease  that 
Ido  not  understand.  She  carries  her  head 
on  one  side,  nearly  to  the  wing-bow,  and  at 
times  she  will  run  in  a  circle,  flapping  her 
wines,  and  crying  as  if  in  severe  pain.  At 
such  times  her  eyes  turn  glassy,  and  when 
she  stops  running  she  will  be  all  tired  out. 
Her  comb  and  face  turn  very  dark  purple, 
and  she  does  not  eat.  I  have  caught  her 
when  she  was  running  about,  aud  rubbed 
her  head,  and  it  seemed  to  give  her  relief." 

The  hen  has  vertigo:  or,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  pressure  of  blood  ou  the  brain — 
approaching  apoplexy  or  paralysis,  and  it 
is  due  to  feeding  her  too  highly.  The 
remedy  is  to  separate  her  from  the  other 
fowls,  and  shut  off  all  food  for  three  days, 
then  allowing  one  meal  a  day,  of  an  ounce 
of  lean  meat,  chopped,  for  a  week.  Turn 
her  on  a  range,  with  no  food  at  all,  if  it  can 
be  done.  In  other  words,  reduce  her  in 
flesh.  Put  a  tablespoonful  of  tincture  of 
mix  vomica  in  oach  quart  of  the  drinking 
water.  She  should  have  no  grain  of  any 
kind. 


No  Water  for  Chicks. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Leonard,  of  Towson,  Md., 
writes  us  that  he  bas  found  no  water  for 
chicks  the  proper  thing.  Several  years  ago 
this  theory  was  advocated,  and  expe- 
rienced breeders  declared  that  tbey  had  ex- 
cellent success  by  allowing  no  water  until 
the  chicks  were  well  advanced.  We  give 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Leonard.   He  says: 

"  I  have  had  t  wenty  years'  experience  as 
a  raiser  of  poultry,  and  am  therefore  able 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  advice  given  in 
your  paper,  and  all  I  can  say  is  summed 
up  in  one  word— invaluable.  If  I  had 
only  had  such  a  teacher  in  England  years 
ago,  it  would  have  saved  me  hundreds  of 
pounds.  I  have  gained  an  experience 
which  perhaps  is  not  known  to  many ;  iu 
fact,  every  one  to  whom  I  speak  on  the 
subject  is* astounded  at  the  idea,  and  it  is 
that  young  chicks  require  little  or  no 
water  for  some  weeks  after  hatching,  and  if 
the  weather  is  at  all  damp  my  chicks  get  no 
water  fountains  filled  uni il  they  get  their 
head  and  crop  feathers,  and  in  consequence 
my  fowls  are  free  from  gapes  and  dysen- 
tery, and  I  generally  raise  from  ninety  to 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  a  whole  season's 
hatch"." 

Observe  that  Mr.  Leonard's  chicks  had 
no  bowel  disease,  and  he  generally  raises 
nearly  all.  Our  opinion  is  that  something 
depends  on  the  food— whether  dry  or  soft. 
When  soft  food  is  used  tbe  chicks  often  are 
compelled  to  take  more  water  in  the  food 
than  they  should  use.  On  the  contrary  it 
seems  as  though  the  dry  food  needed  suffi- 
cient moisture  (as  drink)  to  soften  it. 
Chicks  are  also  lo«t  by  becomimg  damp, 
hence  loss  is  attributed  to  water  that 
might  be  avoided  with  care.  We  think  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Leonard  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, and  .  believe  that  our  readers 
might  try  water  and  no  water  with  two 
different  broods.  We  would  be  pleased  if 
Mr.  Leonard  will  give  full  details  of  his 
mode  of  feeding. 


Buff  Cochins— A  Difficulty. 

Mr.  George  Wakefield,  Milo,  Ohio,  has 
some  Buff  Cochins,  and  they  are  sick.  He 
does  not  know  what  the  cause  is,  so  he 
writes  us.  We  hope  every  reader  will 
notie.e  his  letter,  as  we  have  a  caution  in 
our  reply .   Mr.  Wakefield  says : 

"  One  hen  of  a  trio  of  Buff  Cochins  has 
been  ailing  for  a  few  days.  Her  comb  and 
wattles  are  red.  She  eats  very  little,  but 
drinks  a  good  deal  of  water.  I  held  her, 
head  down,  and  yellow,  sour  water  ran 
from  her  mouth.  Her  droppings,  which 
are  thin  and  watery,  sometimes  contain 
whole  grain.  She  goes  on  the  nest,  and 
sometimes  comes  off  without  laying.  We 
feed  the  three  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
feed  per  day,  warm  feed  in  the  morning, 
bone  at  noon,  and  grain  at  night,  and  they 
could  eat  more.  They  have  oyster  shells, 
ground  bone  and  charcoal  before  them  at 
all  times,  i  he  droppings  of  all  three  are 
yellow,  soft,  aud  have  a  very  offensive 
smell.    Tbey  are  penned  up." 

It  does  not  require  but  a  glance  at  this 
letter  to  notice  that  the  cause  is  indiges- 
tion. His  birds  are  confined,  are  fed  three 
times  a  day,  have  bone  always  before  them, 
and  be  gives  a  pint  and  a  half  of  food  to 
three  hens  every  day,  or  enough,  in  sum- 
mer, for  a  dozen  hens.  His  birds  have  no 
exercise,  are  surfeited  with  food,  and  now 
they  canuot  digest  food  at  all,  having  dis- 
ease of  the  liver.  Our  caution  is  never  to 
feed  three  times  a  day,  and  always  make 
the  hens  scratch  and  work.  They  will  eat 
more  and  more  if  they  have  it  fed  to  them 
without  work. 


Enlarged  Liver. 

Mrs.  Sallie  E.  Jacobs,  Germantown,  Cal., 
describes  what  she  not  iced  with  three  heiis 
which  she  cut  open.  Their  livers  were 
very  much  enlarged,  and  here  is  what  she 
says  about  them : 

'T  had  a  sick  hen,  aud  was  going  ro  kill 
her  and  hold  a  post  mortem  examination, 
but  before  I  could  kill  her  she  died.  I  cut 
her  open,  and  her  liver  was  as  large  as  my 
two  hands,  and  also  white.  It  was  en- 
larged so  that  nothing  could  pass  from  her 
crop.  I  treated  another  the  same  way. 
Her  liver  was  white  and  spotted.  I  treated 
the  third  the  same  way.  I  don't  know 
what  ailed  them.  I  did  not  see  anything  iu 
your  Poultry  Keeper  about  anything  of 
the  kind." 

The  difficulty  is  due  to  overfeeding,  a«d 
no  doubt  the  hens  were  fat.  The  excess  of 
grain  fed  aud  lack  of  exercise  were  the 
causes.  The  lady  does  not  state  how  she 
fed  them,  nor  mention  any  details  of  man- 
agement. We  have  given  a  great  many  ar- 
ticles on  the  subject.  The  use  of  stim- 
ulating substances,  such  as  Douglass  mix- 
ture, will  cause  the  difficulty. 


About  Chicks  Dying  in  the  Shells. 

We  give  a  sample  letter  from  a  reader, 
not  to  find  fault  with  him.  but  to  show  the 
kind  of  letters  we  are  requested  to  answer.. 
We  are  often  compelled  to  guess  at  causes  be- 
cause readers  do  not  give  all  the  details 
and  facts.  But  here  is  the  letter  from  Mis- 
souri: 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  chicks  dyiug  in  the 
incubator  while  breaking  the  shells  to  get 
out  on  the  twentieth  day  ?  The  chicks  get 
their  little  beaks  out,  aud  then  die.  I  never 
allowed  the  heat  to  get  over  103  degrees."' 

Now,  all  that  we  are  informed  iu  the 
above  is  that  the  heat  was  correct.  Noth- 
ing about  moisture,  air,  eggs,  or  how  the 
incubator  was  managed.  We  must  guess 
at  everything  but  the  t  emperature.  We 
are  compelled,  on  our  part,  to  ask  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  How  did  your  beat  vary  ?  2.  How 
and  when  did  you  give  moisture?  3.  How 
often  did  you"  turn  the  eggs  ?  i.  How  do 
you  ventilate— if  at  all  ?  *5.  Did  you  take 
any  chicks  out  before  all  were  done  batch- 
ing ?  6.  Did  you  open  the  incubator 
while  chicks  were  hatching  ? 

It  is  important  for  us  to  know  what  you: 
did  before  we  can  give  an  intelligent  re- 
ply. We  will  give  this  advice:  Keep  the 
heat  as  near  103  degrees  as  possible.  If 
chicks  begin  to  come  out  on  nineteenth 
day,  your  heat  was  a  little  too  high.  If  ou 
twenty-first  or  twenty-second  day,  it  was 
a  little  low.  Give  no  moisture  first  two 
weeks.,  then  use  wet  sponges— no  water- 
pans  or  sprinkling.-  Do  not  try  to  venti- 
late with  currents  of  air.  Do  not  take  any 
chicks  out  until  all  are  hatched,  or  the; 
heat  will  fall  suddenly.  Do  not  "bother'* 
the  incubator  during  hatching.  Shut  the 
egg-drawer,  and  keep  it  shut  until  hatch  is 
over. 

Bear  in  mind  that  unless  you  give  all  the 
details  of  how  you  operate  the  ineubator- 
you  compel  us  to  guess,  and  guessing  is 
not  valuable  advice.  We  may  be  hundreds 
of  miles  away  while  you  are  ou  the  ground,, 
hence  you  must  give  all  the  facts. 

Lameness  in  Young  Turkeys. 

Lameness  is  not  usual  with  young  tur- 
keys just  hatched,  but  Mr.  F.  Dando,. 
Wenatchee,  Wash.,  writes  us  in  regard  to- 
an  ailment  in  his  brood,  to  which  he  calls- 
attentiou.   He  says : 

"Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through, 
your  valuable  paper,  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  what  ails  my  turkeys  ?  They 
seem  to  have  a  sort  of  rheumatism.  whicL 
also  seems  to  be  catching.  Their  toes- 
curl  up  like  a  ball,  and  the  joints  of  the 
legs  are  swollen  so  that  they  can't  stand 
up  on  their  feet,  as  their  legs  are  crooked. 

"I only  noticed  one  the  first  day  after  be- 
ing hatched,  but  every  day  since  there  is 
one  or  more  that  takes  the  fever. 

'•  I  feed  them  cracked  corn,  wheat,  milk 
curds  and  green  feed  composed  of  chopped. 
onions,  clover  and  occasionally  a  little 
pepper.  They  have  never  had  their  feet 
wet,  being  under  the  lurkey  and  in  the 
house,  which  is  kept  warm.  They  don't 
seem  to  get  better,  and  as  I  have  never- 
seen  any  account  of  turkeys  iu  your  pa- 
per having  such  an  ailment,  you"  will  do 
me  a  great  favor  to  suggest  a  remedy." 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  tbe  cause  unless, 
by  aid  of  observation  of  the  surroundings 
and  conditions.  Young  turkeys  cannot  be 
kept  too  closely  confined  on  a  floor,  and 
they  may  be  easily  overfed .  The  swelling 
of  the  joints  and  curling  of  the  toes  indi- 
cate that  perhaps  where  they  sleep  is  »n  a_ 
bard  surface.  Rheumatism  is  not  likely  to- 
occur  at  such  an  early  age.  and  they  could 
not  endure  its  pain.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  they  are  kept  too  exclu- 
sively on  a  hard  surface. 

Why  the  Eggs  Did  Not  Hatch. 

A  reader  at  Stockton,  Pa.,  put  a  lot  ol 
eggs  in  an  incubator,  but  they  did  not 
hatch.  In  fact  they  showed  but  few  signs 
of  hatching.  The  gentleman  wrote  us,  and 
here  is  his  letter: 

"My  incubator's  time  was  up  last  Thurs- 
day, and  no  chicks  came  out,,  nor  were 
there  any  signs  of  any.  1  broke  several 
eggs,  and  found  live  chicks,  feathered,  but 
the  yolks  of  the  t-ggs  were  not  absorbed  by 
a  great  deal.  Yesterday  I  broke  five  more, 
and  found  them  the  same  way.  They  did 
not  get  any  further  advanced",  and  r  am  at 
a  loss  as  to  what  is  tbe  cause.  I  have 
asked  several  chicken  men,  and  they  say 
they  never  had  or  saw  anything  like  it." 

Tbe  cause  of  the  above  failure  is  no 
doubt  due  to  insufficient  heat,  the  ther- 
mometer perhaps  not  being  correct.  The 
writer,  like  many  others,  gave  no  details.. 
simply  stating  that  his  eggs  did  not  hatch, 
uot  even  mentioning  the  temperature,  leav  - 
ing us  to  guess  at  his  opeiations. 
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Raising  Geese  in  England. 

Mr.  Henry  Digby,  in  the  London  Fan- 
cier's Gazette,  says  that  in  breeding  gos- 
lings for  exhibition,  it  is  most  important 
to  make  judicious  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  which  should  consist  of  a  gander, 
and  not  more  than  three  geese;  they  should 
be  of  mature  age  (not  less  than  two  years 
old),  and  the  gander  should  not  be  too 
closely  related  to  his  mates. 

Several  eases  of  absolute  failure  of  crop 
have  come  under  my  notice  this  season, 
which  can  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways- 
first,  by  the  use  of  a  gander  scarcely  a  year 
old,  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  making  a 
gander  with  too  many  geese;  for,  like  the 
duck,  the  goose  ceases  to  be  strictly  mono- 
gamous (i.e.,  having  one  mate)  when  kept 
in  a  state  of  domestication;  yei  we  often 
find  thar,  a  gander  will  pay  more  attention 
to  some  particular  goose  than  to  others 
which  may  be  mated  with  him.  The  in- 
stinct is  not  altogether  obliterated,  for  there 
is  generally  a  reigning  Sultana;  therefore, 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  mate  a  large  number 
ol  geese  with  one  gander,  three  being  quite 
as  many  as  is  safe  for  breeding  purposes. 

The  Toulouse  and  the  Embdens  are  the 
two  best  varieties  to  keep,  either  for  exhi- 
bition or  for  table  purposes;  the  former 
are  the  most  prolific  layers,  but  they  are 
indifferent  sitters  and  mothers. 

The  Embdens  mature  earlier,  but  do  not 
lay  so  many  eggs  as  the  Toulouse,  but  they 
are  better  sitters  and  mothers. 

Tn  situations  adapted  for  breeding  geese, 
there  is  no  doubt  they  are  profitable ;  but, 
to  do  well,  they  must  have  access  to  water 
and  a  grass  run,  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  successful  breeding. 

When  kept  under  such  circumstances, 
they  require  very  little  hand-feeding,  a 
good  handful  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats  to 
each  stock  bird, morning  and  evening,  being 
quite  sufficient  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year. 

Geese  should  have  a  house  to  themselves, 
and  be  plentifully  supplied  with  straw, 
with  which  to  make  their  ne.its  on  the  floor. 
Two  or  three  large  American  bacon  boxes 
should  be  placed  on  their  side,  or  a  few 
wood  partitions  so  arranged  that  the  geese 
may  make  their  nests  and  lay  in  them, 
without  being  disturbed  by  each  other. 

Geese  usually  commence  laying  about 
the  middle  of  February,  and  the  period  of 
incubation  is  thirty  days. 

For  incubation  I  prefer  hens,  giving  four 
or  five  eggs  to  each.  If  the  eggs  are  en- 
trusted to  a  goose,  the  house  in  which  she 
is  set  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  bird 
can  have  entrance  at  all  times  of  the  day, 
for  the  sitting  goose  generally  leaves  her 
nest  once  a  day,  when  she  should  be  fed  on 
hard  corn.  It  is  well  to  leave  some  corn  in 
a  biwl  of  water  close  by  her,  so  that  she 
may  be  able  to  feed  at  any  time  she  may 
leave  the  nest,  and  it  is  desirable  that  she 
should  have  access  to  the  water  at  this  time 
for  a  bath. 

Goose  eggs  should  always  be  set  on  the 
ground,  or  in  large  boxes  ;  the  foundation 
of  the  nest  should  consist  of  moist  soil,  so 
Uiat  when  the  heat  of  the  bird's  body  which 
is  sitting  on  them  has  warmed  the  nest 
through  (the  nest  should  be  made  of  hay), 
it  will  draw  sufficient  moisture  from  the 
soil  to  soften  the  shell  and  inside  mem- 
brane, and  so  enable  the  gosling  to  extri- 
cate itself  from  its  prison  without  the  risk 
of  beinir  shell-bound.  Should  the  season  be 
a  dry  one,  similar  to  the  present  one,  the 
nest  will  be  all  the  better  for  being  Ireely 
watered  with  warm  water  two  or  three 
times  during  the  last  fortnight  of  incuba- 
tion. 

Rearing.— Bo  not  interfere  with  the  gos- 
lings (hiring  the  period  of  hatchins,  further 
than  to  remove  the  shell  and  any  objec- 
tionable matter  ;the  goslings  should  remain 
in  the  nest  for  twenty-four  hours  before 
being  disturbed. 

The  next  dav  they  may  be  removed  from 
the  nest  to  the  rearing-ground,  and  fed  with 
hard-boiled  eggs,  bread-crumbs,  and  suet; 
cut  grass  should  also  be  supplied. 

If  goslings  get  a  good  start  in  life  they 
seldom  look  behind  ihem,  and  they  grow 
amazingly  after  the  first  week  or  two. 

Eggs  and  breadcrumbs  are  only  neces- 
sary for  the  first  tliree  or  four  days,  after 
which  Spratts  Patent  poultry  meal  should 
form  part  of  their  diet.  This  preparation 
is  a  biscuit  meal,  and  should  b«  well 


scalded  with  milk,  water,  or,  better  still, 
the  broth  in  which  some  flesh  meat  has 
been  boiled;  in  the  absence  of  fresh  flesh 
meat,  in  better  substitute  can  be  procured 
than  the  "Criflsel"  supplied  by  Spratts 
Patent.  It  is  very  nutritious,  and,  being 
dried  and  ground  into  very  small  particles, 
is  most  convenient  and  economical;  its  use 
for  goslings  cannot  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended. Wheat  or  oats  should  be  sup. 
plied  once  or  twice  daily,  as  too  much  soft 
food  has  a  tendency  to  disarrange;  t'.-.eir 
digestive  organs. 

Some  writers  say  "  goslings  do  not  need 
brooding,"  and  advise  breeders  to  "take 
them  from  the  goose  or  hen  that  has 
hatched  them,  and  put  them  in  crates,  or 
bottomless  coops,  sheltered  from  the  sun." 
The  above  treatment  may  do  for  goslings 
whose  eventual  size  is  only  of  very  little 
consideration  ;  but,  if  goslings  are  to  grow 
into  the  monsters  we  see  in  the  exhibition 
pens,  they  must  not  be  so  treated.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  writers  who  never  kept  a 
goose  to  make  such  statements,  but  those 
who  have  bred  only  a  few  goslings  know 
that  they  do  require  brooding,  and  are  all 
the  better  for  the  tender  care  of  a  natural 
mother;  therefore,  let  your  goslings  rati 
with  the  goose  or  hen  which  has  hatched 
them,  then  you  will  find  out  whether  they 
require  brooding  or  not;  you  will  also  find 
that  they  grow  very  much  faster. 

An  idea  prevails  with  many  farmers  that 
any  land  of  light  grain,  or  the  poorest  of 
pasturage,  will  do  for  geese  and  goslings. 
A  greater  mistake  cannot  be  made.  Those 
who  breed  and  feed  on  a  large  scale  know 
better,  and  invariably  make  it  a  rule  to  use 
the  very  best  foods  procurable. 

An  article  ou  rearing  goslings  would 
scarcely  be  aomplete  without  a  few  words 
on  grit.  So  much  has  been  written  lately 
on  this  subject,  that  I  think  only  very  lit- 
tle need  be  said  now.  Further,  that  a  con- 
stant supply  of  grit  of  some  kind  or  other 
must  always  be  within  their  reach. 

Water  to  swim  in  is  not  absolutely  nec- 
essary, hut  it  is  very  beneficial  to  goslings 
intended  for  exhibition. 

Exhibiting  geese  is  by  no  means  an  at- 
tractive game  to  play  at.  Good  birds  are 
very  expensive;  quite  as  difficult  to  breed 
up  to  the  present  standard  of  perfection  as 
any  other  class  of  poultry,  and  cost  more 
to  rear  to  maturity,  whilst  the  carriage  to 
and  from  exhibitions  is  a  serious  consider- 
ation. Yet  how  seldom  do  we  find  classes 
provided  for  them  even  at  our  agricultural 
shows,  where  they  so  well  merit  a  position 
in  such  schedules. 

Geese  have  the  advantage  over  many 
other  classes  of  poultry,  so  far  as  their 
preparation  for  exhibition  is  concerned. 
When  they  are  thoroughly  through  their 
moult,  and  have  the  advantage  of  a  good, 
clean  grass  run,  and  a  pond  of  clean  water 
they  are  always  in  condition  for  exhibition, 
without  any  further  preparation. 

As  a  rule,  they  submit  quietly  to  be  con- 
fined in  a  show-pen,  and  where  classes  are 
provided  for  Uiem  they  form  a  very  at- 
tractive feature  of  the  exhibition. 

The  writer  has  been  an  exhibitor  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  poultry  for  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  I  can  affirm  that 
geese  give  the  least  trouble  of  all  classes  to 
prepare  for  successful  competition. 

Cholera  and  Roup. 

Cholera  is  a  rare  disease.  Roup  is  very 
prevalent.  Cholera  "kills  or  cures"  in 
about  twenty-four  hours — no  lingering. 
What  is  frequently  mistaken  for  cholera  is 
indigestion.  But  roup  is  a  disease  that 
may  not  kill  for  a  year,  or  it  may  destroy 
a  flock  in  a  week.  A  great  many  ailments 
are  ascribed  to  roup,  such  as  swelled  heads 
and  eyes,  discharges  from  the  nostrils, 
hoarse  breathing,  soar  throat  and  the  re- 
sults of  "catching  cold"  in  any  form. 
Canker  (sore  throat)  and  some  other  indi- 
cations may  be  noticed  in  a  whole  flock,  as 
the  disease  is  contagious.  When  a  very 
foul  odor  is  noticed,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of 
malignant  roup.  The  ventilator  and 
drafts  of  air  cause  roup  in  the  majority  of 
cases. 

Roup  may  appear  in  a  flock  and  remain 
for  months.  The  poultry  man  will  notice 
his  hens  gradually  drooping,  becoming 
very  thin  in  flesh,  and  finally  dying,  or  he 
may  find  some  of  them  breathing  as  though 
they  had  the  croup.  Then  , again,  he  will 
discover  a  few  of  them  with   their  eyes 


swollen  and  closed,  or  they  will  constantly 
sneeze  and  have  a  discharge  from  the  nos- 
tril. Examination  of  the  throat  may  show 
a  white  substance,  or  patches  cf  white  on 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  as  in  diphtheria. 
How  to  cure  the  roup  is  a  mystery  not  yet 
solved,  as  medicine  cannot  be  administered 
except  at  the  expense  of  labor  in  handling 
them.  It  does  not  pay  to  give  a  hen  a  dose 
of  medicine  every  fifteen  minutes,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  sick  human,  and  many  persons 
who  try  remedies  find  that  they  fail  be- 
cause they  can  only  give  a  dose  or  two.  If 
the  fowl  does  not  get  well  when  medicine 
is  given  in  the  feed,  the  task  of  attempting 
to  cure  is  abandoned ;  yet,  when  a  fowl  is 
sick  it  often  refuses  food  altogether,  and 
receives  no  remedy. 

As  a  rule,  all  sick  fowls  will  drink,  hence 
all  medicines  should  be  giver  in  the  drink- 
ing water,  and  as  all  the  birds  will  drink 
from  the  same  vessel,  the  medicine  must  be 
of  a  character  to  disinfect,  and  also  destroy 
the  disease  in  the  sick  fowl.  A  teaspoon- 
ful  of  liquid  carbolic  ac5d  is  the  best  for 
this  purpose,  added  to  one  gallon  of  water? 
or  a  teaspoonfu  1  of  a  solution  of  perman- 
genate  of  potash  in  a  quart  of  water. 
Fresh,  air-slaked  lime  should  be  dusted 
daily  over  the  floor,  walls,  ceiling  and 
yards,  and  the  face,  head  and  skin  of  the 
neck  should  be  anointed  (well  rubbed  in) 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine and  four  parts  of  sweet  oil.  about 
ten  drops  of  the  mixture  being  also  forced 
into  the  nostrils  with  the  point  ot  a  sewing 
machine  oil-can.  If  the  throat  is  affected, 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  maybe  sprinkled 
with  a  pinch  of  chlorate  of  potash. 

While  we  have  suggested  the  above  rem- 
edy, we  will  also  add  that  it  is  best  to  kill 
the  birds  that  first  show  indications  of 
roup,  so  as  to  prevent  its  spread.  When 
once  a  hen  has  had  the  roup,  she  will  not 
afterward  be  valuable,  and  it  does  not  pay 
to  attempt  to  cure  it  when  it  attacks  the 
whole  flock.  Burn  all  of  the  bodies,  disin- 
fect the  whole  premises  and  begin  with 
new  stock,  being  careful  to  procure  only 
such  as  are  healthy  and  free  from  disease. 

The  investigations  that  have  been  made 
with  cattle  have  induced  a  closer  examin- 
ation of  diseased  flocks  of  poultry,  and  it 
is  now  an  accepted  fact  that  fowls  are  sub- 
ject to  what  we  will  term,  in  well-under- 
stood language,  as  consumption.  The 
term  roup  has  heretofore  covered  all  dis- 
eases of  fowls  which  include  consumption, 
diphtheria,  scrofula,  etc.,  but  it  must  be 
stated  that  the  true  roup  is  really  scrofula. 
It  is  no  surprise  that  flocks  are  sick  for 
months,  gradually  dying  off,  and  all  reme- 
dies at  fault,  as  no  remedy  can  be  of  ser- 
vice. It  has  long  been  an  old  maxim  that 
the  best  remedy  for  roup  is  the  hatchet,  but 
such  a  recommendation  is  usually  very  un- 
satisfactory to  readers,  who  prefer  to 
make  attempts  at  cures. 

If  a  single  fowl  is  attacked,  there  is  a 
liability  of  all  meeting  the  same  misfortune, 
owing  to  the  whole  having  the  one  water 
supply,  and  also  by  individuals  picking  up 
and  swallowing  substances  that  have  been 
contaminated  by  the  sick  fowl,  which, 
being  at  liberty,  renders  every  square  foot 
of  ground  more  or  less  affected  with  the 
germs  of  the  disease.  Thorough  disinfec- 
tion, therefore,  is  necessary,  not  only  by 
tightly  closing  the  poultry  house,  after 
driving  out  the  fowls,  and  burning  sulphur 
therein  freely,  but  also  by  the  use  of  disin- 
fectants over  the  yards.  Take  a  pound 
each  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  copperas, 
and  dissolve  in  six  gallons  of  boiling  water. 
Add  a  quart  of  lime  and  stir  well.  The 
lime  not  only  assists,  but  shows  on  the 
ground,  as  it  is  white,  making  the  mixture 
bluish-white.  Use  this  twice  a  week  for 
two  weeks,  then  spade  up  the  yard  and  re- 
peat several  times.  Scatter  air-slaked  lime 
freely  everywhere.  In  thus  manner  all  dis- 
ease may  be  destroyed,  but  the  fowls 
should  be  removed  when  beginning  the  dis- 
infection and  not  returned  until  sat  is  lied 
that  the  work  is  thorough. 

Disease  does  not  show  by  direct  illness. 
When  a  hen  or  chick  seems  to  have  no  ap- 
petite, but  is  otherwise  apparently  well, 
being  what  is  known  a<  'crow-headed," 
remove  it  at  once  to  quarantine.  Never 
allow  disease  to  develop  in  the  flock. 
Wlwn  the  flock  is  attacked,  or  a  lar»e  por- 
tion, it  is  useless  to  attempt  a  cure.  Kill 
tiie  whole  lot  and  bury  them  four  feet 
under  ground,  covering  the  bodies  with 


quicklime.  After  the  ground  has  been 
thoroughly  disinfected,  procure  other 
birds,  but  be  sure  that  they  are  from  stock 
that  is  healthy.  As  we  have  often  stated 
before,  disease  is  brought  into  a  flock  from 
other  yards.  Do  not  allow  pigeons  to 
alight  in  your  yards.  They  carry  disease 
in  many  ways,  often  on  their  feet.  It 
should  be  a  rule  to  remove  a  hen  from  the 
flock  on  the  first  appearance  of  being  sick. 

The  Possible  Contents  of  an  Kgg. 

At  the  seventy-fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Monroe  County  Medical  Society,  held 
May  29th,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  paper  was 
read  by  Dr.  William  N.  Brown,  of  Brigh- 
ton, on  "Bacteria  in  Hen's  Eggs."  It  was 
in  part  as  follows  : 

"The  subject  of  bacteria  in  hen's  eggs  is 
one  that  has  been  little  discussed,  and  yet 
it  presents  itself  to  me  as  a  source  of  dan- 
ger sufficient  to  cause  us  to  look  into  the 
matter.  My  object  is  to  show  that  the  egg 
from  a  hen  that  has  been  allowed  to  feed 
on  refuse  infected  with  specific  germs  may 
be  a  source  of  contagion. 

In  lsss  Schrank  made  an  investigation  of 
this  subject ;  he  made  cultures  from  yelk 
and  albumen  of  fresh  eggs,  and  found  them 
free  from  bacteria,  lie  found  that  the  bac- 
teria which  caused  the  putrefaction  of  eggs 
were  a  variety  of  the  Proteus  \  ulgaris  and 
the  Bacillus  floreseens  putidus,  and  thought 
that  they  obtained  access  to  the  eggs 
through  in  ured  places  in  the  shell,  al- 
though, in  exceptional  cases,  he  thought 
the  egg  might  be  infected  in  its  passage 
down  the ovHuct. 

That  eggs  do  contain  bacteria,  even  when 
fresh,  bas  been  proved,  contrary  to  what 
Schrank  says.  Eggs  may  be  perfectly  fresh 
and  immediately  coated  with  any  impervi- 
ous substance,  and  still  fhey  will  decay. 

Dr.  McClintock,  in  Science.  August  18th, 
1893,  says  that  in  the  scientific  laboratory  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  a  number  of 
experiments  were  performed  to  determine 
the  question  whether  the  putrefaction  of 
eggs  was  due  to  bacteria  entering  the  egg  as 
if  passed  through  tbe  oviduct,  or  through 
the  shell  after  it  was  laid.  Many  cultures 
were,  made  from  stale  eggs,  to  determine 
whether  the  putrefaction  was  dueto  a  ,-pec- 
itic  germ  or  to  a  numberof  different  germs ; 
several  different  species  were  found. 

A  healthy  laying  hen  was  washed  in  so- 
lution of  corrosive  sublimate  several  times, 
and  afterward  with  sterilized  water ;  was 
put  into  a  sterile  cage  and  continued  to  lay 
every  other  day.  Eggs  were  obtained  as 
soon  as  possible  after  being  laid.  Some  of 
them  were  put  in  sterile  cotton  and  in  an 
incubator.  All  decayed  and  swarmed  with 
bacteria.  The  other  eggs  were  taken  as 
soon  as  laid  and  cultures  were  made  from 
the  contents.  Some  of  the  tubes  developed 
and  others  did  not.  Alter  some  days  the 
hen  was  killed  under  proper  aseptic  condi- 
tions; cultures  made  from  different  parts 
of  the  oviduct;  most  of  the  tubes  devel- 
oped. This  seems  to  show  that  the  bac- 
teria entered  the  egg  as  it  passed  down  the 
oviduct. 

The  small  farmers  and  gardeners,  around 
Rochester  at  least,  are  in  the  habit  of  feed- 
ing their  pigs  and  chickens  on  garbage  col- 
lected in  the  city.  They  collect  the  eggs 
and  sell  them  to  your  grocer,  perhaps  at 
your  own  door. 

My  attention  was  called  to  this  matter 
more  particularly  a  short  time  ago,  when 
our  servant  brought  me  an  egg  shell  which 
she  had  just  broken  and  on  inspection  it 
showed  what  seemed  to  be  the  impression 
of  a  piece  of  newspaper  on  the  inside  of  the 
shell.  Further  examination  with  a  micro- 
scope showed  h.  to  be  actually  a  very  thin 
film  of  paper  with  printers'  ink  on  it.  The 
specimen  which  I  shall  show  you  is  the  one 
and  you  may  read  for  yourself. 

The  question  came  to  my  mind  at  once, 
how  could  the  paper  get  there  ?— having  to 
travel  through  the  whole  alimentary  canal. 
1  took  a  hen  and  put  her  in  a  cage  and  fed 
her  on  ground  corn  and  oats.  For  seve.al 
days  she  was  very  much  constipated  and 
after  killing  her  I  found  undigested  husks 
of  the  eats  and  particles  of  straw,  etc.,  in 
the  rectum  and  cloac*,  which  proves  that 
straw  can  go  through  the  gizzard  without 
being  disintegrated.  Would  it  not  be  wise 
to  know  that  hens  are  properly  fed?  T 
have  been  told  that  tubercle  bacilli  have 
been  found  in  eggs,  but  have  not  been  able 
to  find  any  account  of  it. 

Now  if  the  straw,  etc.,  could  pass  whole 
through  the  gizzard,  why  is  it  not  possible 
that  the  paper  could  as  well;  and  if  paper 
and  other  things  pass  from  the  rectum  in 
recognisable  form,  might  we  not  expect  to 
find  any  form  of  bacteria  there  which  the 
hen  may  have  eaten  'i  I  certainly  think  so, 
and  if  they  are  there,  they  certainly  may 
occasionally  get  into  the  oviduct  and  into 
the  egg." 

At  the  conclusion  of  bis  paper  Dr  Brown 
passed  around  for  examination  the  eggshell 
with  the  piece  of  newspaper  sticking  to  the 
inside  of  ;t.  The  adhesion  is  photographic 
in  its  distinctness  and  legibility,  being  per- 
fectly easy  to  read.  II  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  very  thin  film,  as  if  the  printing; 
had  been  done  on  the  thinnest  kind  of  1  issue 
paper.  Indeed,  it  is  s(,  extremely  f  It  in  that 
it  presented  the  appearance  of  having  been 
transferred  from  the  original  paper  to  the 
interior  coating  of  the  egg  The  doctor 
vouched  for  the  truth  of  the  phenomenon, 
foi  the  girl  brought"  the  typographical  egg. 
to  him  as  soon  as  she  broke  it,  and  while  it. 
was  still  wet  from  the  albumen. 
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Practical  Poultry  Raising. 

A  PROFITABLE   INDUSTRY  WHEN  RIGHTLY 
MANAGED— HOW  TO  DO  IT. 

There  is  considerably  more  interest 
manifested  every  year  in  poultry-raising, 
says  the  Baltimore  Sun.  The  industry  has 
become  one  of  the  leading  ones,  and  the 
last  census  shows  that  the  annual  value  of 
poultry  and  eggs  in  the  United  States  is 
greater  than  that  of  wheat.  It  has  become 
the  mainstay  of  innumerable  homes.  This 
is  even  more  the  case  in  Europe  than  in 
this  country.  This  country  is,  however, 
advancing  in  the  same  line,  but  on  a  more 
practical  basis.  The  farmer  who  follows 
the  old-time  method  of  giving  his  poultry 
corn  alone  as  the  main  food  is  making  a 
serious  mistake.  To  day  the  intelligent 
poultry  raiser  feeds  his  poultry  with  an 
object  in  view.  If  he  wishes  them  to  pro- 
duce eggs,  he  knows  just  the  kind  of  a 
varied  diet  or  balanced  ration  they  should 
be  given.  If  they  are  to  be  fattened  or  got- 
ten ready  for  market,  another  kind"  of 
ration  he  knows  is  necessary.  The  knowl- 
edge of  these  important  facts  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  mere  guess  work.  Actual  experi- 
ment has  proved  that  certain  sorts  of  food 
will  produce  particular  results.  Great  as 
has  been  the  increase  of  the  poultry  and 
egg  products,  the  increased  demand  for 
them  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  it.  The 
excellence  of  poultry  meat  and  eggs  when 
produced  with  good,  sound,  sweet,  whole- 
some food  is  admitted  by  all.  Their  nutri- 
tious qualities,  physicians  declare,  are  not 
excelled,  and  they  are  justly  classed  as 
food  of  the  most  wholesome  nature. 

Poultry  and  eggs  vary  greatly  in  flavor 
and  palateableness.  Food  has  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  flesh  and  eggs  of  fowls. 
When  hens  are  fed  on  offal  and  food  that 
is  unclean,  their  eggs  will  have  sometimes 
a  peculiar  taste.  An  epicure  will  quick  I}* 
notice  the  taint  or  unnatural  flavor  of  such 
eggs  or  poultry  meat. 

Eggs  from  such  a  source  have  been 
known  to  produce  serious  cases  of  cholera 
morbus,  and  the  trouble  blamed  on  every- 
thing else  except  the  real  cause.  The  pub- 
lie  now  demand  good  poultry  and  eggs, 
and  the  scrawny  specimens  of  dressed 
poultry  and  the  eggs  that  used  to  contain 
about  eleven  different  sizes  in  every  dozen 
are  becoming  scarce. 

The  size  and  appearance  of  dressed  poul- 
try has  been  greatly  improved,  as  have  also 
the  eggs.  There  is  also  much  more  uni- 
formity in  both. 

These  things  are  not  the  result,  however, 
of  tree-roostinar.  huut-for-a-living  chickens. 
The  owners  of  flocks  kept  in  the  old-styled 
way  still  get  old-fasbioned  results. 

The  main  bulk  of  the  poultry-raising  is 
done  by  regular  poultrymen,  who  produce 
poultry  under  adverse  circumstances  com- 
pared with  the  chances  a  farm  affords. 

Why  should  not  the  farmer  have  his 
share  of  the  immense  amount  paid  every 
year  for  those  products  ?  He  can  if  he  will 
adopt  practical  meth»ds  in  caring  for  his 
poultry.  How  should  he  commence  to  in- 
sure success  ?  The  very  first  thing  he 
must  nuke  up  his  mind  to  do  is  to  depend 
on  himself  to  make  the  business  a  success. 
Next  start  with  the  true  idea  that  poultry- 
raising,  if  profit  is  to  be  derived  from  it,  is 
a  business.  A  man  starring  in  a  new  busi- 
ness must  commence  with  a  small  stock,  so 
as  to  thoroughly  familiarize  himself  with 
•every  little  thing  that  success  will  hinge 
upon.  When  the  small  flock  has  became 
encouragingly  successful,  then  he  can 
branch  out  a  little.  He  must  not  expect, 
though,  to  increase  the  flock  and  reap  a 
proportionate  increase  ef  profits  unless  he 
also  provides  increased  accommodations 
and  also  supplements  the  other  things  that 
insured  the  profit  of  the  small  flock.  It  is 
this  lack  of  increased  facilities,  expecting 
twice  the  number  of  hens  to  do  as  well  as 
the  former  flocks,  etc.,  that  has  brought 
disaster  to  many  a  man's  poultry  venture. 
Do  not  expect  to  compel e  with  poultry  ex- 
perts if  your  flock  is  a  mqngrel  one. '  If 
you  cannot  afford  to  purchase  some  pure- 
bred fowls,  secure  a  pure-bred  male,  select 
some  of  the  best  of  the  hens  and  start  in 
this  way. 

Practical  poultry-raising  on  the  farm  can 
be  made  a  greater  source  of  profit  than  any- 
thing the  farm  will  produce.  The  occupa- 
tion calls  Sor  an  enterprising  man  who  will 
make  the  occupation  a  business,  and  as  be- 
fore stated,  learn  it  well  before  heventures 
into  it  on  a  large  scale.  The  same  energy 
and  strict  attention  that  some  farmers  give 
to  their  pure-bred  cattle,  if  given  to  poul- 
try, would  prove  far  mortyorofitable. 

Every  failure,  every  mistake,  need  not  be 
very  discouraging;  they  merely  point  out 
the  breakers  that  "must  be  avoided.  To  the 
right  kind  of  a  man  mistakes  will  spur  hi  mi 
•on  to  renew  and  inci  ease  his  efforts  to  attain 
success. 

Banish  from  the  mind  the  idea  at  once,  if 
it  exists,  that  luck  has  anything  to  do  with 
success  in  rafting  poultry.  When  you 
bear  a  certain  man  or  woman  "is  lucky  in 
Taising  poultry"  go  investigate  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  so-called  luck.  You  will  dis- 
cover practical  methods,  timely  attention, 
in  fact  the  very  points  necessary  to  bring 
ab»ut  success  have  made  the  person 
"lucky." 

Triumphs  are  attained  in  all  occupations 
after  certain  trials  are  successfully  over- 
come.  Success  is  the  crowning  of  eifort. 

The  poultry  business  is  too  often  advo- 
cated as  one  that  any  one  can  start  and 
make  a  success  of.  A  sheet  of  paper,  cov- 
ered with  figures,  showing  if  one  hen  can 
Jay  so  many  eggs  in  a  year  that  two  hun- 


dred will  produce  so  many,  and  at  so  much 
a  dozen,  etc.,  will  make  a  fortune  in  no 
time.  This  pencil-and-paper  theory  has  de- 
ceived a  good  many.  The  poultry  business 
is  like  all  other  occupations — one  must  con- 
tinually be  on  the  alert.  Carelessness  and 
neglects  are  costly,  laziuess  terribly  ex- 
pensive, and  when  the  enthusiasm  begins  to 
fade  trouble  begins.  There  will  be  trying 
times  when  patience  will  indeed  be  a  most 
charming  virtue,  which  sereue perseverance 
alone  can  conquer. 

The  poultry-raiser  who  has  an  inherent 
ldve  for  the  business  takes  a  deeper  interest 
in  it  than  the  one  who  sees  no  fun  or  pleas- 
ure other  chan  the  dollars  and  cents.  It 
would  be  advisable  for  any  one  intending  to 
start  in  the  business  of  practical  poultry 
raising  to  visit  some  successful  poultry 
raiser  and  inspect  bis  premises  and  obtain 
as  many  points  as  possible.  Note  the  way 
the  houses  are  located,  how  they  are  kept, 
learn,  if  possible,  methods  of  feeding.  Ask 
questions,  don't  be  afraid  to  admit  your 
general  ignorance  about  chicken-raismg. 
Pretending  to  know  more  thau  you  really 
do  about  it  will  prevent  your  learning  many 
points.  After  you  have  once  become  a  reg- 
ular poultry-raiser  and  have  bad  a  year  or 
more  of  experience,  do  not  pose  as  a  know- 
it-all  man,  for  after  you  have  had  twenty 
years'  experience  you  will  find  there  is  still 
a  chance  to  learn  new  ideas  on  poultry  rais- 
ing every  day.  When  you  do  commence 
raising  poultry  as  a  business,  if  you  have 
uever  had  any  experience,  do  not  exp'ect 
that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  "'buy  some 
good  book  on  poultry." 

The  farmer  who  turns  over  a  new  leaf  in 
poultry  on  the  farm  and  adopts  "practical 
poultry  raising,'  if  he  is  sorry  it  will  be  De- 
cause  he  did  not  do  so  years  ago.  Many  a 
mortgage  can  be  liftedwith  the  profits  de- 
rived from  poultry  raising  on  the  farm. 


Good  Work  "With  His  Incubator. 

HENRY  STEINMESCH,  SUTTER,  MO. 

I  have  a  machine  that  a  friend  of  mine 
built  five  years  ago,  but  with  which  he  had 
poor  success  and  quit  running  it.  It  has 
not  been  used  for  three  years,  and  having 
some  surplus  eggs,  I  thought  I  would  ex- 
periment. I  uever  ran  an  incubator  before, 
neither  did  I  have  any  instructions  to  fol- 
low, but  depended  entirely  upon  my  own 
judgment  as  to  temperature.  I  had  the 
machine  in  a  very  cold  cellar,  and  when  I 
put  the  eggs  m  had  not  been  able  to  get  the 
ege-drawer  above  96  degrees.  This  was  on 
March  6th.  I  gradually  °ot  it  up  to  97  and 
98  degrees,  and  ran  it  the  first  week  at  this 
temperature,  finally  on  the  seventh  day  get- 
ting up  to  101;  then  with  three  exceptions 
1  ran  it  from  10'J  to  103  degrees,  the  three 
exceptions  being  104,  105  and  105J<  degrees, 
but  1  only  maintained  this  temperature 
for  eight  to  six  hours.  I  used  no  moisture 
whatever  until  the  eighteenth  day,  and 
theai  put  a  damp  cloth  in  between  the  egg 
trays.  The  result  was  I  got  70  chicks  out 
of  the  120  fertile  eggs  ;  the  other  50  nearly 
all  had  fully  developed  chicks,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  why  Vhey  did  not  come  out. 
I  am  willing  to  make  allowance  for  some 
that  may  not  have  had  vigorous  germs, 
but  those  that  did  come  out  are  excep- 
tionally strong,  and  as  the  esgs  were  all 
from  the  same  stock,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  trouble  was  too  much  moisture  or 
not  enough.  When  I  tell  you  that  some  of 
l be  eggs  were  three  weeks  old  and  others 
only  twelve  hours  old,  I  guess  that  perhaps 
in  line  with  an  article  in  your  paper 
some  time  since,  you  will  lay  it  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  age's  of  the  eggs. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  say  that  the 
woods  are  full  of  incubators  in  this  section, 
mostly  all  40  to  50  dollar  machines,  very 
few  of  which  can  show  as  good  a  record  as 
I  can.  notwithstanding  copper  tanks,  self- 
regulators,  patent  egg-turners,  etc.,  (1 
turned  all  of  mine  by  hand). 


His  Plymouth  Rocks  Sported  "White. 

E.  J.   BULL,  YELLOW  SPRINGS,  OHIO. 

Like  all  the  rest  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
family,  I  come  to  you  for  sympathy  and 
advice  in  the  time  of  trouble,  and  I  verily 
believe  it  is  sure  to  come  to  anybody  if 
they  raise  chickens  long  enough.  About 
the  time  some  of  us  old  in  the  busiuess 
think,  we  know  all  about  it,  a  new  disease 
springs  up,  and  our  pet  breed,  that  we 
have  spent  all  our  time,  care,  and  a  great 
amount  of  brain  work  on,  sprouts  feathers 
of  a  color  they  have  no  legitimate  right  to 
show.  After  trying  several  varieties  I 
finally  stuck  on  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks. 
Now,  just  as  I  had  gotten  through  congrat- 
ulating m\  self  that  for  health,  vigor,  even 
color,  beauty  of  plumage,  and  all  the  other 
good  qualifications,  my  flock  weresecond  to 
none,  what  happens  but  that  my  beloved 
flock  were  hatching  white  chickens.  Out 
of  four  hundred  hatched  since  March  23rd 
four  are  white,  rather  more  of  a  yellow 
than  white,  and  1  cannot  account  for  it  in 
any  way.  I  have  no  neighbors  to  blame  it 
on,  nor  a  white  bird  of  anyT  kind  on  the 
farm  ;  nothing  but  a  white  cow.  Perhaps 
"  mental  impressions  "  caused  this  direful 
effect.  The  chickens  feather  out  a  dirty- 
grey  color,  hardly  barred  at  all,  :.nd  fit  for 
nothing  but  the  table  1  consider  the  cocks 
I  am  using  very  fine;  while  they  might 
score  100  points.  I  would  not  be  ashamed 
to  exhibit  them.  I  raised  them  from  eggs 
bought  of  an  old  and  honest  breeder;  got 
four  sittings  of  him,  and  one  chick  was 
white,  but  died  in  the  nest.  It  is  unusual 
for  Barred  Plvmouth  Rocks  to  act  in  this 
way.   I  have  had  no  other  breed  for  seven 


years,  and  I  am  positive  in  that  time  they 
are  the  only  off-colored  chicks  I  have  had. 
Is  it  a  sign  of  impurity  somewhere  in  the 
flock  ?  Why  did  they  all  crop  out  at  once, 
and  not  in  the  years  previous  ?  I  find  it 
difficult  to  mate  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
in  order  to  bring  desirable  pullets  and 
cockerels,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  done.  If 
the  male  and  hens  match,  and  are  of  the 
coveted  blue  tint,  it  gives  a  lot  of  grizzly 
cockerels ;  at  least  this  from  my  expe- 
rience. I  find  when  I  want  to  change 
blood  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  raise  my 
own  cockerels,  but  if  anybody  thinks  they 
will  get  one  dozen  ninety  point  birds  from 
a  §2  sitting  of  eggs  they  will  be  left  every 
time.  Tf  I  raise  one  good  healthy  bird, 
non-disqualified,  from  a  sitting  of  §4  or  §5, 
I  think  I  have  done  well  and  gotten  the 
worth  of  my  moneyr,  for  ninety  point  birds 
are  as  scarce  as  three  minute  horses.  The 
Poultry*  Keeper  is  my  best  friend. 
When  all  goes  well  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read 
it,  and  if  all  goes  wrong,  as  semetimes  hap 
pens,  I  go  to  the  good  old  Poultry 
Keeper  and  find  somebody  else  in  the 
same  boat.  So  "our  sorrows  divided  are 
all  hushed  in  peace." 

[Mr.  Bull  has  bad  the  experience  of 
many  others.  Some  of  his  birds  are 
"sporting"  white.  It  is  the  way  the 
While  Plymouth  Rocks  originated,  and 
does  not  indicate  impurity  at  all,  but  only 
a  tendency  to  breed  lisrht,  which  may  be 
corrected  by-  using  a  very  dark  male.— Ed.] 

Leghorns  Make  Pine  Broilers. 

JAMES  alkenburg,  weedsport,  N  Y'. 

Having  heard  so  much  about  Leghorns 
being  worthless  as  broilers,  I  thought  I 
would  give  you  our  experience  for  your 
valuable  paper:  First,  many  people  say 
they  are  too  small  for  broilers.  Second, 
that  you  cannot  raise  Leghorns  in  winter. 
Third,  that  the  hens  will  not  lay  m  winter 
when  you  want  the  e°'£rs  for  hatching. 

In  answer  to  the  first  I  will  say  that  we 
have  raised  both  Leghorns  and  Plymouth 
Rocks  in  the  same  house,  and  they  had  the 
same  feed  and  care,  and  found  when  we 
turned  them  off,  at  ten  or  twelve  weeks 
old,  the  Plymouth  Rocks  would  not  aver- 
age quite  four  ounces  heavier  than  the  Leg- 
horns. As  for  the  second  question,  having 
just  turned  off  four  hundred  out  of  the 
four  hundred  and  forty  hatched  in  March, 
we  know  that  they  can  be  raised  in  winter 
as  well  as  any  breed.  As  for  the  third 
question,  I  will  give  you  our  eeg  record 
since  January  1st,  1S95.  Prom  3D  single- 
comb  Brown  Leghorn  pullets,  in  January, 
we  got  571  eggs  ;  February,  445  ;;March,  794 ; 
April,  748;  May,  743;  making  a  total  of 
3,301  eggs.  Now  I  have  admitted  that  the 
Plymouth  Rock  would  weigh  about  four 
ounces  heavier  thau  the  Leghorns,  but  does 
this  offset,  the  difference  when  you  have  to 
keep  one-third  more  Plymouth  Rocks  to 
get  the  same  eggs,  and  twice  as  many  cocks 
to  have  the  eggs  as  fertile  ?  And  any  one 
knows  that  a  Plymouth  Rock  will  eat 
nearly  one-third  more  than  a  Leghorn. 
Now,  can  some  Plymouth  Rock  or  Wyan- 
dotte breeders  telf  us  why  they  are  so  sure 
they  have  the  only  breeds  for  broilers  ? 
Would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  some  of 
them  through  the  columns  of  your  paper. 


Hatched  in  a  Keg. 

HOWARD  RIDGWAY,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

I  had  an  experience  this  week  which  you 
are  welcome  to,  and,  whether  there  is  any 
virtue  in  it  or  not,  I  propose  to  try  it 
again.  On  the  25th  of  May  one  of  my  Red 
Game  hens  went  broody,  and  not  having  a 
vacant  nest  for  her  accommodation,  I  pro- 
cured from  a  neighbor  the  half  of  an  empty 
beer  keg  (not  a  half  keg  of  beer),  filled  it 
half  full  of  earth,  and  placed  the  nest  in  it. 
It  looked  very  inviting,  was  accepted  forth- 
with, and  on  the  14th  of  June  1  was  pre- 
sented with  a  little  Dutchman  for  each  egg 
save  one.  I  have  never  seen  such  healthy, 
vigorous  and  large  chicks  in  my  experi- 
ence They  far  surpass  those  hatched  five 
and  six  days  previous,  and  I  shall  proceed 
to  "  brew  "  as  many  more  as  possible  dur- 
ing the  season.   

Golden  Wyandottes  and  the  Stand- 
ard. 

G  H.  OOTTEN,  SCHRAELENBURG,  N.  J. 

I  am  a  breeder  and  admirer  of  Golden 
Wyandottes.  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  two  things  in  the  Standard  of  Per- 
fection, which  I  do  not  like.  On  page  31, 
"  solid  goiden  bay  breasts  "  are  given  as  a 
disqualification.  I  do  not  object"  to  this  in 
itself,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  '•  solid 
black  breast"  should  also  disqualify. 
Black  and  Golden  are  essential  colors  for 
the  lacing  of  the  breast  of  a  Golden  Wyan- 
dotte, and  where  either  color  is  entirely  ab- 
sent I  should  favor  disqualifying  the  bird. 
It  seems  to  me  entirely  unfair  do  admire  a 
solid  black  breast  and  disqualify  a  solid 
golden.  I  would  not  keep  a  male  for  breed- 
ing purposes  without  both  colors  appear- 
ing in  the  breast.  On  page  32  it  states  that 
"  the  saddle  feathers  of  the  male  may  have 
a  diamond-shaped  centre  cf  white."  There 
are  two  objections  to  this :  First,  white  is 
inartistic  and  out  of  place  upon  a  bird 
where  essential  color5  are  golden  and 
black.  Second,  the  white  marking  of  right 
belong*  to  the  Silver  Wyaudctte. 

1  should  be  glad  to  learn  the  opinions  of 
breeders  of  Golden  Wyandottes  upon  these 
points. 


An  Excellent  Record. 

HENRY  KELL,  GRINDSTONE,  PA. 

I  wish  to  tell  you  how  I  managed  my 
chickens  for  the  past  year,  April,  1S94,  to 
1895.    I  began  April  1st,  1S94,  with  21  hens 
and  two  roosters. 
I  received  for  eggs,  §33.08 
I  hatched  for  market  (live  stock) 

170  chicks  at  25  cents,  42.50 

Total,  §72.58 

Expenses,— feed,  straw 

for  litter,  etc.,  §22.31 
Market  value  of  eggs  set,  2.84 

25.14 

Profit  on  21  hens,  §47.44 
Or  §2.25  per  head. 

I  have  mostly  Brown  Leghorn  hens  and 
am  raising  only  pure  stock  this  summer, 
AYhite  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Buff  Leg- 
horns and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

I  have  a  good  home,  12  by  14  feel,  with  8 
by  6  lights  in  it,  which  insures  plenty  of 
light  and  all  sunshine  possible  in  winter. 
I  intend  to  build  another  coop  before  win- 
ter, as  1  must  have  more  room,  and  will 
send  you  cut  of  it  when  done.  In  summer 
my  chickens  ;have  free  range,  and  I  re- 
ceived an  egg  yesterday  which  measured 
seven  and  five-sixteenths  by  nine  and  three- 
sixteenths  inches,  which  I  concluded  was 
from  an  over  fat  hen.    Am  I  right  ? 

Am  raising  all  my  chicks  this  summer 
on  dry  feed,  and  have  had  good  luck  so  far 

[Large  eggs  always  indicate  that  hens  are 

too  fat. — Ed  ]   

How  to  Raise  the  Chicks. 

J.  C.  OSTERGARD,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

As  I  have  had  very  good  success  in  rais- 
ing young  chicks,  and  as  my  way  is  very 
simple,  requiring  but  very  little  labor  or 
attendance,  I  feelcoiistrained,fortbebeuefit 
of  others,  to  relate  through  your  paper 
how  I  do  it.  As  soon  as  the  chicks  are  all 
out  and  dry  I  remove  them  to  a  coop,  feed 
and  water  them  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
the  first  three  days  I  feed  cracked  wheat, 
which  I  crack  in  a  coffee  mill.  After  that 
time  I  feed  cracked  corn  exclusively.  On 
the  second  day  I  liberate  the  hen  and 
chicks,  so  they  can  go  where  they-  wish, 
having  unrestricted  range.  With  this 
treatment  there  is  no  trouble — no  sour  food 
to  digest.  My  chicks  are  all  as  healthy  as 
they  can  be.  I  never  let  them  run  in 
the  wet  grass,  and  they  thrive  better  that 
way  than  to  keep  them  confined,  as  they 
become  very  restless  and  disconten  ted,  hence 
I  let  them  out,  as  a  contented  mind  is 
worth  a  great  deal,  even  to  a  chick.  Out  of 
20  sittings  I  have  lost  onlv  four  chicks 
through  disease.  They  all  died  before  the 
third  day  through  weakness;  all  other 
losses  were  by  accidents,  mostly  through 
tramping,  picking  and  drowning.  I  have 
some  chicks  ten  weeks  old  that  weigh  two 
pounds,  so  you  will  see  that  my  way  of 
feeding  gives  both  health  and  growth,  but 
to  others  who  wish  to  do  likewise  I  cannot 
too  much  impress  on  their  minds  that  uiy 
chicks  have  unrestricted  range.  I  have 
only  had  one  rooster  to  thirty  hens,  yet 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  have  proven 
fertile.   

Mandrake  for  Roup. 

W.  P.  WOOSTER,  ERIE,  PA. 

My  fowls  were  all  dumpish  ;  some  were 
coughing,  wheezing,  etc.  I  experimented 
on  t  wo  which  had  the  cold  very-  badly,  eyes 
closed,  nostrils  discharging,"  and  throat 
sore.  I  used  the  sweet-oil,  turpentine  and 
kerosene,  as  you  have  stated  in  paper,  and 
then  gave  them  a  teaspoouful  ouch,  twice  a 
day,  of  the  mandrake.  They  are  well  now. 
The  other  fowls  had  it  in  their  morning 
mash  as  stated  in  "  Mandrake  for  Roup." 

I  am  a  beginner  in  the  poultry  busiuess 
and  have  plenty  to  learn,  but  I  take  all  the 
information  I  can  get.  I  use  the  "  Prairie 
State  Incubator,"  and  do  not  care  to  have 
the  trouble  of  setting  hens.  I  had  some 
full-blooded  eggs  to  set,  and  thought,  as  I 
was  a  beginner,  the  hens  would  be  the  saf- 
est. Out  of  39  I  had  4  chickens  which  came 
out  bright.  I  opened  all  of  the  eggs  and 
found  chicks  in  all,  but  injured  so  in  trying 
to  turn  that  I  only  saved  four  of  them. 
The  same  thing  happened  with  the  duck- 
eggs  ;  the  hens  never  brought  out  one  I 
opened  the  19  eggs,  found  a  chick  in  each  of 
the  15  which  I  opened,  but  only  succeeded 
iu  raising  four  of  them.  I  believe  I  could 
have  managed  to  dry  them  down  better 
in  the  incubator.  My  first  hatch  yielded 
75  per  cent.,  the  second  almost  79  per  cent., 
which  I  think  was  pretty  good.  I  set  a 
good  deal  of  information"  from  the  Poul- 
try Keeper.   

Tenotomy  In  Birds. 

In  order  to  prevent  birds  at  large  from 
flying  the  bird  is  held  by  an  assistant,  the 
wing  extended.  A  few  feathers  are  re- 
moved from  each  side  of  the  carporal  joint 
and  in  front  of  the  radius,  so  as  to  expose 
the  skin  through  which  the  two  extensors 
of  the  metacarpus  can  be  seen.  The  skin 
being  incised,  these  tendons  are  raised  with 
forceps,  and  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
excised.  The  same  is  done  on  the  oppo- 
site face,  with  the  digital  extensor  tendons 
situated  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  wing 
between  the  radius  and  the  ulna,  both 
operations  being  performed  in  the  same 
region  near  the  carporal  joint.  'Ihere 
is  a  trifling  hemorrhage  which  needs  no  at- 
tention, and  the  birds  are  well  in  two  or 
three  davs. — Fleming's  Operative  Vet- 
erinary Surytry. 
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In  This  "  Experience  Meeting" 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 


We  keep  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  find  them  good  chickens  for  the  mar- 
ket and  as  layers.  How  would  it  do  to 
cro-s  with  white  Plymouth  Rock?  We 
have  105  chicks,  and  they  are  very  lively 
and  in  'goo  X  health,  r  had  my  incubator 
tilled  up  attain  in  hopes  of  better  luck. 
— E.  Maucltbj,  Siranton,  Ohio.  [We  see  no 
advantage  in  crossing. — En.l 

Homo  Made  Incubator. — 1  have  just 
had  a  hatch  of  1-7  line  chickens,  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Leghorns,  out  of  another  home 
made  incubator.  The  eggs  were  from  pul- 
lets about  ten  and  eleven  months  old. 
About  85  died  in  the  shell.  I  suppose  if 
the  hens  had  been  older  the  eggs  would 
have  hatched  better;  however,  success  to 
the  Plymouth  Rock  and  home  made 
hatches.' — I.  James  tylk,  tin  Recbelieu  St., 
Quebec,  Canada. 

A  Curiosity.— I  had  a  curiosity  In  the 
Shape  of  a  chicken.  The  lower  part  of  the 
bill  was  longer  than  the  upper:  no  eyes,  or 
place  for  any.  a  lump  of  flesh  in  the  back 
of  comb,  and  no  crop  at  all.  I  got  tired  of 
waiting  for  it  to  pip  the  shell,  so  opened  it, 
and  no  wonder  it  could  not  do  it.  The 
chicken  lived  from  nine  o'clock  Thursday, 
May  9th,  till  Friday  evening.  Of  course  it 
could  not  eat. — Mrs.  Frankie  Sarders, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Burt"  Cochins  beat  the  Record. — I 
have  a  pen  of  Buff  Cochins- one  old  hen, 
three  pullets  and  a  cockerel — that  have 
laved  in  the  past  twenty-eiglft  days,  nine- 
ty-one eggs.  The  old  hen  has  been  setting 
one  week,  and  that  left  only  the  pullets  to 
lay  the  last  seven  days.  The  pullets  which 
were  hatched  out  July  23rd,  1894,  all  com- 
menced to  lay  March  1st.  1  think  that 
record  hard  to  beat.— Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Davis,  Alpena,  Mich. 

Coal-oil  Torch  for  Mites. — I  have 
tried  several  things  for  destroying  mites, 
but  the  best  thing  I  have  found  is  a  coal- 
oil  torch.  Take  an  old  cloth  and  a  piece  of 
wire ;  wrap  the  cloth  around  an  iron  rod, 
and  wind  the  wire  around  to  hold  the  cloth 
on;  dip  the  cloth  in  coal-oil,  and  put  a 
match  to  it  ;  then  hold  the  torch  under  the 
roost,  poles  and  roof.  It  will  also  clean  all 
lice  and  mitts  out  of  cracks  in  the  wall  if 
properly  applied.— L.  E.  Travis,  Piince- 
ton,  Ky. 

"White  Leg-horns. — I  will  speak  one 
word  for  the  White  Leghorn.  I  have  a  pul- 
let that  commenced  laying  March  iilst,  and 
to  May  has  laid  42  eggs,  and  is  still  laying. 
How  is  that  for  the  first  ?  I  have  a"  few 
Black  Plymouth  Rocks  that  have  done 
right  well.  My  chicks  that  are  hatched  do 
not  come  out  of  the  shell  after  thev  are 
pipped.  Would  be  pleased  to  hear'  from 
you.  Remember  the  eggs  were  set  under 
hens.  I  bavelost  three  sittings  already. 
—Frank  Wuddell,  Xewark,  Ohio.  [Prob- 
ably the  fault  is  (hat  the  eggs  are  from 
fat  hens. — Ed.] 

Trying  to  "  Got  There."— I  have  only 
about  thirty  chickens,  Light  Brahmas, 
Buff  Cochins  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
I  am  grading  up,  trying  to  learn  all  about 
chickens.  I  have  had  copies  of  no  less 
than  fifteen  poultry  journals,  and  some  of 
them  are  quite  too  good,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  fact  that  the  Poultry  Keeper  is 
immensely  superior  to  any  of  those  I  have 
seen  when  it  comes  to  furnishing  news  and 
giving  good  and  useful  readable  matter,  j 
would  not  be  without  it  under  any  circum- 
stances, even  if  I  were  Toot  directly  interest- 
ed in  the  chicken  business.—  V.B.'I).  Reber, 
St  Louis,  Mo. 

A  Blixed  Lot.— We  think  your  paper 
*he  best,  and  wc  have  subscribed  for  six 
besides  yours,  and  have  sampled  many 
more.  We  keep  nineteen  hens,  and  they 
commenced  to  lay  November  2Gtb,  and  up 
to  the  present  writing  we  have  received 
1,433  eggs.  Is  this  not  doing  very  well-' 
Our  combinations  areas  follows":  Seven 
Plymouth  Rocks,  five  Buff  Cochins,  two 
Golden  Wyandotte  ami  four  Wyandotte 
and  fiame  (cross).  Quite  a  mixture,  I  pre- 
sume you  will  say,  but  we  have  been  sup- 
plied at  home,  and  have  sold  some  when  at 
40  and  -Jo  cents  per  dozen,  and  we  think  it 
no  trouble  and  i|iiite  a  pleasure. — Frank 
E.  Howard,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Swallowed  the  String. — I  received  my 
first  copy  of  the  POULTRY  KEEPER,  and  aiii 
highly  pleased  with  it.  There  is  no  paper 
like  it.  I  had  12  chickens  hatched  from  1.") 
eggs,  and  took  them  from  the  hen  two  davs 
after  they  were  batched,  putting  them  in'  a 
box  in  t ne  house  until  I  got  a  brooder. 
They  were  such  lively  little  fellows  that  I 
put  a  piece  of  mosquito  netting  over  the 
box  and  tied  it,  and  without  thinking,  left 
one  end  of  tin  string  hanging  down  in  the 
box.  When  I  came  into  the  house  later  I 
heard  a  great  noise,  and  discovered  that 
one  of  the  chickens  had  swallowed  the 
string,  and  while  trying  to  get  it  out  of  his 
mouth,  he  swallowed  it  more  until  it  was 
impossible  to  get  it  out.  We  pulled  and 
pulled,  but  it  won  hi  not  budge,  therefore  1 
cut  the  string.  He  swallowed  that  in  bis 
throat,  and  is  the  liveliest  chicken  in  the 
box.  The  amount  of  string  he  swallowed 
wa-«  two  inches  in  length—Subscriber. 


The  "Illustrator."— The  Poultry  Keep- 
er Illustrator  to  hand.  It  is  a  valuable 
book,  and  although  I  have  all  the  numbers 
of  the  POULTRY  K-hepeb  from  the  first  of 
February,  I  have  taken  great  pleasure  in 
looking  this  over.  Let  me  know  if  you  are 
to  continue  such  as  a  quarterly,  for  I  wan! 
them,  no  matter  how  simple  the  appliance 
luit  in  them.  I  think  it  was  in  1893  or  1894 
(1  have  not  your  tiles  to  consult),  you  de- 
scribed, with  a  good  long  letter  from  a  man 
named  Dixon  at  Ittica,  and  there  was  much 
horse  sense  for  chickens  in  that  letter  you 
thought.  So  will  you  give  that  brooder 
(illustrated)  though  simple  ?  If  you  can, 
please  let  me  know.— Ilandol  II*. 'Roberts, 
w  Ml.  An'hony  St.,  Bennington,  It.  [We 
are  unable  to  name  the  description  to 
which  you  refer. —  Ed.1 

Light  Brahmas. —  If  you  will  allow  me 
a  .-pace  in  your  valuable  paper,  I  would 
like  to  give  your  reader.,  a  record  of  some 
Light  Brahmas  which  1  have.  I  see  so  lil- 
tle  about  the  laying  qualities  of  them,  and 
as  they  are  my  favorites,  I  want  to  learn 
more  of  them,  and  should  like  to  hear  from 
others  who  are  raising  them.  I  have  six 
pullets  and  one  cock,  which  I  bought  last 
fall.  They  began  laying  about  the  last  of 
February,  but  I  kept  no  record  until  the 
23rd  of  March.  Then  I  began  to  set  the 
eggs,  from  then  until  the  28th  of  April.  I 
had  set  150  eggs,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are 
now  hatched,  and  there  have  been  oulyr 
four  eggs  unfertile.  Three  chickens  died 
in  the  shell,  and  from  what  I  can  read  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  it  was  owing  to  the 
bens  being  too  fat.  Now.  if  any  one  can 
beat  that  record  for  Light  Brahmas  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  them,  as  I  am  a 
new7  hand  at  poultry  raising,  and  need  lots 
of  help,  and  I  will  say  I  have  found  it  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  also  that  I  owe  my  suc- 
cess to  its  valuable  teachings. —  Maurice 
Durch,  Union  City,  Tenn. 

What  Pure  breeds  Did. —  We  enjoy 
reading  your  paper  very  much,  and  could 
not  do  without  it.  We  have  a  very  fine 
flock  of  White  Wyandottes,  and,  by  the 
w  ay,  we  regard  them  as  one  of  the  best  all- 
purpose  fowls.  They  are  indeed  very 
tine  winter  layers,  as  the  young  stock  ma- 
ture very  rapidly  and  commence  laying  at 
four  and  live  months  old,  and,  if  properly 
cared  for,  will  lay  continually  throughout 
the  entire  winter.  Your  paper  should  be 
read  by  every  one  interested  in  poultry- 
raising,  as  every  issue  contains  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information  concerning  the 
handling  of  poultry.  Well,  friends,  if  you 
have  not  gotten  pure-bred  poultry  you 
should  bv  all  means  at  once  discard  your 
mongrels  and  commence  rasing  pure 
breeds  of  some  kind  Get  the  kind  you 
like  best  and  try  to  breed  them  to  perfec- 
tion, but  please  understand  that  you  will 
have  work  to  do,  and  plenty  of  it;  but  if 
you  will  do  so,  you  will  be  well  paid  and 
make  your  birds  first-class  in  every  re- 
spect. Now,  don't,  delay,  but  purchase 
slock  or  eggs  of  some  kind  before  the  year 
1895  is  gone.  I  have  a  trio  of  Black  Leg- 
horns that  I  received  from  Ohio  about 
March  25th,  and  they  laved  4^  eggs  during 
the  month  of  April,  or  21  eggs  for  each  hen 
during  April.  Who  can  beat  that,  consid- 
ering that  the  hens  were  moved  tl:re°  hun- 
dred miles  ? — Bu  lock,   Glasgow,  Ky 

I  have  been  a  readtr  of  your  paper  for 
almost  a  year.  I  get  it  through  a  local 
dealer  here.  I  got  the  hen  fever  very 
badly  almost  a  year  ago,  and  I  want  to  say 
t hat  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it, 
The  first  thing  I  did  I  had  our  local  dealer 
here  order  every  poultry  paper  he  knew  of 
for  me.  I  got  about  nine  different  ones, 
and  took  tin  m  un.11  a  week  ago.  I 
dropped  them  all  but  two,  and  I  consider 
tin  se  two  the  best  poultry  papers  pub- 
lished in  America.  One  of  them  is  the 
great  Poultry  Keeper  and  the  other  is 
Farm  and  Poultry.  I  intend  to  take  these 
two  papers  as  long  as  I  have  a  hen  on  my 
place,  and  I  certainly  always  expect  to 
have  them.  T  made  an  incubator  accord- 
ing to  your  plans,  and  batched  out  nearly 
every  fertile  egg.  At  present  I  have  about 
200  chickens,  Light  Brahma  and  White 
Leghorn.  I  want  to  ask  you  which  is  the 
best  breed  (in  your  opinion)  for  early  mar- 
ket broilers  of  the  following  :  White  Wy- 
andotte, White  Plymouth  Rock,  Light 
Brahma  or  Buff  Plymouth  Rock.  1  have 
tried  Light  Brahmas  and  have  found  them 
hardy  and  thrifty,  hut  they  feather  so 
slow.  Is  this  not  objectionable  when  they 
are  sold  for  broilers  ?  I  ask  you  for  in  for- 
mation, as  I  know  you  have  forgotten  more 
about  poultry  than  I  ever  knew,  and  fur- 
thermore I  believe  in  the  old  saying,  '"Wise 
men  go  by  other  men's  experience,  and 
fools  by  their  own." — IP.  II.  Elesee, 
Hi-Uiki,  Ark.  [The  slow  feathering  is  an 
advantage,  as  rapid  feathering  often  causes 
chicks  to  droop.  The  Ural  mas  and  Ply- 
mouth Bocks  should  answer  your  pur- 
pose.— Ed  ] 


Was  it  Cholera  ? 

The  best  flock  will  sometimes  have 
trouble.  Mr.  W.  S.  Wiser,  Fort  Wayne,  In- 
diana, lost  some  of  his  fowls,  and  thinks  it 
is  cholera.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  case 
of  cholera  can  be  found  in  the  whole  United 
States  except  rarely,  but  read  what  he 
says : 

"lam  gradually  getting  the  experience 
necessary  to  a  preliminary  effort  in  poultry 
culture,  but  I  have  been  very  much  con- 
fused by  the  varied  advice  of  the  several 


editors  and  numerous  contributors  to  the 
eight  papers  to  which  I  am  a  subscriber, 
but  until  this  week  was  convalescing 
nicely.  I  had  gone  through  the  experience 
of  'overfed'  or  'underfed,'  'too  much 
ventilation,'  'roup,'  'cold  hen-Jiouse,' 
'crowding,'  but  this  time  lam  stumped. 
I  lost  one  cock  and  four  hens.  At  four 
o'clock, -p.  m.,  they  all  seemed  healthy  and 
in  good  laying  condition.  First,  they  sat 
on  the  roosts  and  could  hardly  lie  pushed 
off;  there  was  a  large  amount  of  yel- 
low matter  under  the  perch  under  the 
affected  chickens.  Second,  the  hens  were 
heavy,  and  their  eambs  bright  blood  red, 
but  after  death  black.  Third,  they  passed 
before  death  whole  corn  and  wheat. 
Fourth,  died  in  fright  ful  convulsion-'. 
Fifth,  post-mortem  revealed  heart  all 
right,  gizzard  all  right,  but  liver  very 
light;  crop  full.  Sixth,  animal  heat  re- 
mained long  after  death.  The  above  indf- 
c  lied  to  me  t  he  presence  of  cholera,  only  I 
cannot  understand  how  they  got  if,  or  \s  by 
they  had  red  combs  at  death.  I  have  found 
nothing  among  the  rest  of  my  chickens  to 
indicate  it  either  before  or  since  They  all 
have  t he  same  run,  and  it  is  kept  clean.  I 
keep  ::.">  chick(  ns  in  a  park  "ill  by  40  feet,  and 
feed  green  clover,  cut  twice  a  day,  and  the 
ration  given  in  your  paper  fnr  that  num- 
ber. Please  let  me  know  what  the  above 
trouble  is  through  the  columns  of  your  pa- 
per." 

Cholera  may  be  known  by  the  hens  hav- 
ing intense  thirst.  It  also  kills  in  about 
forty-eight  hours,  or  sooner,  and  usually 
carries  off  the  whole  flock.  It  never  leaves 
red  combs  on  the  fowls. 

Mr.  Wiser  may  no  doubt  have  gone 
through  the  theories  of  overfeed,  etc.,  but 
his  hens  died  from  indigestion1  It  may  be 
due  to  lack  of  sharp  grit,  or  feeding  too 
much  grain.  The  remedy  is  to  give  some 
pounded  broken  crockery  or  glass,  and  to 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  mix 
vomica  to  each  quart  of  the  drinking 
water.  The  main  point  is  to  give  no  food 
for  two  or  three  daj  s. 

Best  Way  to  Fatten. 

The  best  way  to  fatten  broilers  and 
fowls  is  desired  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Frank- 
houser,  Muddy  Creek,  Pa,  and  his  letter  is 
one  that  demands  special  notice,  as  he  is 
not  alone  in  desiring  information  on  that 
point.   He  say s : 

"  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the 
best  method  of  fattening  broilers  and 
fowls?  I  noticed  in  the  December  Poul- 
try Keeper,  page  133,  headed  '  Our  At- 
lanta Letters,'  a  gentleman  who  resides  in 
the  suburbs  of  Atlanta  is  now  making  a 
specialty  of  superior  market  poultry.  He 
purchases  his  poultry  from  the  farmers  at 
current  prices  and  sends  them  to  his 
place.  Hy  a  system  of  feeding,  in  a  "short 
time  he  has  them  as  fat  as  butter  balls. 
How  does  he  do  it  ?" 

In  fattening  broilers  it  must  be  consid- 
ered that  much  of  the  food  will  be  con- 
verted into  growth  of  fi  ame  rather  than 
fat,  but  the  adult  fowl,  having  ceased 
growing,  fattens  readily.  Broilers  are 
very  difficult  to  fatten.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  force  them  until  they 
are  eight  weeks  old,  and  have  passed  the 
"  feathering  process,"  as  overfeeding  may 
be  detrimental,  especially  in  causing  leg 
weakness,  the  legs  being  uuable  to  bold 
the  weight. 

The  best  mode  is  to  feed  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  bran  and  ground 
oats,  by  measure,  moistened  to  a  stiff 
dough  with  fresh  milk,  as  a  morning  meal. 
At  noon  give  cornmeal,  adding  to  each 
quart  of  cornmeal  a  tablespoonful  of 
powdered  charcoal  (freshly  burned),  a 
tablespoonful  of  bone  meal,  a  gill  of 
ground  meat,  and  four  ounces  of  crude 
tallow.  Scald  the  mixture,  and  mix  well. 
At  night  give  cracked  corn  and  whole 
wheat.  Feed  as  much  as  they  will 
eat,  but  never  leave  food  before  them. 
Between  meals  give  a  mess  of  chopped 
grass  or  clover  or  any  green  food  in  the 
morning,  with  a  little  millet  seed  between 
meals  in  the  afternoon,  to  make  them 
scratch. 

The  above  method  of  feeding  will  also 
serve  for  fattening  adult  fowls  as  well. 
Never  keep  them  in  coops  to  fatten,  but  in 
yards,  as  they  will  become  discontented. 

Now  a  word  about  buying  fowls  to  fat- 
ten. Buy  them  poor- -the //vme  is  all  you 
want — and  put  the  fat  on  it.  But  such  a 
practice  is  risky,  for  you  may  buy  disease 
and  lice  at  the  same  time. 

Never  mix  eggs  from  hens  in  company 
with  males  in  the  same  lot  with  infertile 
eggs,  as  the  latter  keep  twice  as  long  when 
stored  for  winter  use,  and  if  one  egg  in  the 
lot  begins  to  spoil  it  will  affect  the  others. 

The  main  point  is  to  avoid  disease. 
Nearly  all  failures  with  poultry  are  due  to 


the  fact  that  poultrymen  purchase  roup. 
A  single  fowl  brou  lit  into  a  flock  may 
ruin  your  whole  business. 

Always  use  crude  tallow  for  fattening, 
and  give  each  fowl,  three  times  a  week,  a 
teaspoonful  of  linseed  meal  in  the  food  to 
regulate  the  bowels.  A  tablespoonful  to 
six  chicks,  twice  a  week,  is  sufficient. 


Hatching  Too  Early. 

Mr  J.  I).  Wilson,  Worcester,  Mass., 
makes  a  good  point  on  hatching  loo  early, 
and  we  agree  with  him  in  what  he  says. 
Mr.  Wilson  gives  good  reasons  for  later 
batching,  and  says : 

"I  find  the  young  poultry  journals  have 
advocated  very  early  batches.  Here  in  the 
North,  after  our  cold  and  severe  winters, 
fowls  lose  vitality,  and  consequently  eggs 
do  not  hatch  well.  The  cause  »'f  com- 
plaint can  rightly  be  charged  to  unknowing 
onea  expecting  too  much  at  such  an  unrea- 
sonable time.  Purchasers  do  nol  seem  to 
use  their  wits.  Parlies  in  the  South  seem 
to  think  that  the  result  from  eggs  they  pro- 
cure from  the  North  should  hatch  propor- 
tionately as  well  as  their  own.  Also,  at 
other  points,  they  claim  the  same  at  zero 
weather.  My  experience  is  that  no  eggs 
should  be  sent  out  before  April  15th  for 
good  results,  and  no  months  are  better 
than  May  and  .lime.  For  rapid  growing 
chicks  they  need  not  be  as  early  as  April 
hatched,  and,  in  fact,  for  the  show  room 
they  must  br.  kept  back  to  show  up  in  good 
form,  though  I  hey  may  not  lay  as  early  as 
those  hatched  in  March  or  April.  I  never 
enter  the  show  room  with  one  in  laying 
condition,  if  I  can  avoid  it,  and  it  can  be 
done  with  experience. 

•'There  is  much  to  learn  by  yiung  ed- 
itors, by  hard  experience.  They  ought  to 
breed  and  experiment  more  ai  d  write  less. 
You  are  an  old  hand  at  the  wheel,  and  1 
think  you  might  give  a  few  of  them  a 
w back  over  the  knuckles,  and  open  their 
ey  es  to  the  fact  that  they  are  working  in 
a  field  where  little  knowledge  is  not  needed. 
Let  them  get  their  lessons  before  reading 
them." 

We  have  always  maintained  that  there 
was  too  much  risk  very  eaiiy  in  the  season, 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  a  veteran  breeder, 
knows  what  he  is  saying.  Another  point, 
is  that  the  confinement  of  fowls  in  winter, 
with  heavy  feeding  and  but  little  exercise, 
is  detrimental  to  success  in  hatching. 
Some  of  the  best  birds  we  ever  saw  were 
batched  in  July.  Keep  lice  down,  and  the 
chicks  will  grow  rapidly. 


Boiled  Food  and  Other  Matters. 

Mr.  i.  C.  Ostergard,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
writes  us  in  regard  to  dry  and  boiled  food, 
anl  asks  several  other  questions  w  hich  de- 
serve notice.   He  says: 

"In  your  'Management  of  Young 
Chicks' 'you  state  that  of  wheat  and  bar- 
ley, when  boiled,  chicks  only  eat  three- 
fifths  as  much  as  they  would  of  the  un- 
boiled. Does  that  imply  that  three 
pounds,  after  being  boiled,  will  give  the 
same  result  as  five  pounds  without  being 
boiled?  Will  you  please  inform  me  if  the 
crude  oil  of  Pennsylvania  dries  up  readily 
when  applied  to  the  roosts,"  and  in  what 
length  of  time  ?  Are  soft-shelled  eggs  al- 
ways due  to  fatness  or  lack  of  lime  food  ? 
Is  it  not  often  due  to  lack  of  vigor  or  dis- 
ease of  the  egg  stock ?  Does  white  in  the 
droppings  indicate  that  the  food  has  plenty 
of  lime  in  it  ?  Can  you  not  in  the  next  is- 
sue of  the  Poultry  Keeper  arrange  a 
table  giving  such  foods  as  are  astringent 
and  such  as  are  cathartic  in  their  action, 
placing  first  such  as  have  most  power  re- 
spectively ?  Another  time  I  shall  write 
you  how  to  build  a  four-foot  high  fence 
that  a  chick  able  to  fly  ten  feet  straight  in 
the  air  does  not  know  enough  to  get  over; 
a  sort  of  a  puzzle  fence  you  see." 

Chicks  eat  less  of  the  food  that  is  boiled 
because  of  the  water  that  is  added,  but  it 
does  not  imply  that  three  pounds  w  ill  give 
the  same  results  as  five,  but  the  boiled  food 
will  be  more  completely  digested,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  some  gain  in  that  re- 
spect. 

The  crude  oil  (petroleum)  does  not  dry 
up  very  rapidly  in  winter,  but  dries  up 
quickly  in  summer,  much  depending  on  the 
porosity  of  the  wood  of  the  roosts,  how- 
ever. It  does  not  .vholly  disappear  in  a 
week. 

Soft-shelled  eggs  are  due  to  hens  being 
fat,  which,  of  course,  reduces  the  vigor. 
Nearly  all  diseases  of  the  generative  or- 
gans may  be  traced  to  birds  being  overfed. 

White  in  the  droppings  does  not  denote 
lime  but  simply  a  normal  condition. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  arrange  foods  ac- 
cording to  their  cathartic  action,  as  their 
effect  differs  with  individuals,  and  depends 
on  other  conditions.  Linseed  meal  heads 
the  list  of  cathartic  foods.  Young  green 
grass  or  rye  is  also  cathartic  in  effect. 
Thanks  for  offer  of  fence  illustration. 
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The  Hen  that  Becomes  a  Rooster. 

It  is  a  fact  that  instances  have  been 
known  where  a  supposed  rooster  became  a 
hen,  and  vice  versa,  though  all  know  such 
is  an  impossibility.  On  this  subject  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  says: 

"  According  to  a  dispatch  from  York, 
Pa.,  a  rooster  has  been  discovered  in  that 
city  which  lays  eggs.  The  owner  did  not 
at  first  accept  the  truth  of  the  story,  but 
after  confining  the  fowl  in  a  coop  by  itself, 
was  forced  to  admit  that  it,  and  it  alone, 
was  the  author  of  the  eggs.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  collusion  or  of  mistaken 
identity,  and  tb3  alleged  rooster  was 
filially  given  the  credit,  or  discredit,  for  the 
extraordinary  performance.  It  seems, 
however,  that  there  has  been  a  mistake,  not 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  eggs,  but  as  to 
the  sex  of  the  fowl.  A  poultry  expert  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  there  are 
hens  which,  e'ther  from  disappointment  in 
love,  or  from  extravagant  admiration  of 
the  male  sex,  or  from  a  desire  for  independ- 
ence, undergo  an  outward  transformation 
after  they  have  attained  an  advanced  age, 
ant}  assume  a  costume  and  bearing  so  much 
like  that  if  the  male  bird  that  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  them  from  roosters.  They  grow 
long  tail  feathers  and  large  combs,  such  as 
they  have  seen  the  roosters  wear;  they  im- 
itate to  perfection  the  strut  of  the  lords  of 
the  chicken-yard,  and  they  even  learn  to 
crow,  and  to  crow  as  loudly  and  aggressively 
as  the  fiercest  feathered  Hotspur  of  them 
all. 

"This  process  of  transformation  is  said 
by  those  who  have  observed  it  to  be  ex- 
tremely amusing.  When  a  female  fowl 
hitherto  domestic  and  feminine  in  her 
tastes  becomes  infected  with  the  new  gos- 
pel of  hen  rights  she  grows  discontented 
with  the  humdrum  routine  of  household 
duties  and  dissatisfied  with  the  unjust  and 
oppressive  regulations  with  regard  to  eggs 
and  chickens  which  hamper  her  nobler  as- 
pirations, and  check  her  intellectual  devel- 
opment. She  has  observed  that  the  tyrant 
rooster  toils  not,  neither  does  he  sit,  and 
she  determines  to  throw  off  her  shackles 
and  be  even  as  he  is.  By  the  tremendous 
force  of  will  inherent  in  'the  female  orga- 
nization, she  succeeds  at  last  in  forcing  her 
comb  and  feathers  to  enlarge  themselves, 
and  finally,  when  she  finds  how  masculine 
she  looks,  essays  in  her  delight  to  crow. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  funniest  part  of  the 
whole  affair,  At  first  her  voice  is  such  a 
ridiculous  falsetto  that  all  the  other  chick- 
ens are  convulsed  with  laughter,  but  at 
length  she  acquires  a  deep  and  impressive 
baritone,  which  makes  even  the  roosters 
envious. 

"  By  an  apparent  law  of  natural  compen- 
sation, and  as  a  sort  of  set-off  to  these  hens 
of  masculine  tastes,  there  is  a  breed  of 
fowls  known  as  Hennv  Games,  in  which 
the  roosters  always  dress  like  the  hens, 
abandoning  entirely  the  sickle  fearhers  of 
the  tail  and  saddle  hackle  so  conspicuous 
on  the  males  of  other  breeds.  The  York 
rooster  which  has  been  laying  eggs  is  ev- 
idently simply  an  advanced  hen,  which  has 
been  deceiving  her  owner  by  her  assump- 
tion of  masculine  style.  "But  while  she 
has  been  able  to  deceive  the  eye  of  man, 
possibly  her  poultry  associates,  she  has 
not  been  able  to  mislead  nature,  and  so, 
notwithstanding  her  fine  comb,  her  wealth 
of  tail  feathers  and  her  capacity  for  crow- 
ing, she  has  been  compelled  to  keep  on  lay- 
ing eggs.  No  one,  we  are  sure,  will  be  so 
unkind  as  to  suggest  that  this  masculine 
hen  of  York  is  in  any  respect  like  what  is 
known  among  mankind  as  the  new  woman. 
Nor  will  any  one  be  so  cruel  as  to  intimate 
that  the  Henny  Games  are  types  in  their 
way  of  the  new  man,  who  delights  to  ar- 
ray himself  for  public  exhibition  in  fem- 
inine apparel,  and  who  looks  just  too 
sweet  for  anything  in  his  Henny  clothes. 
Such  caricatures  are,  of  course,  confined 
to  the  poultry  yard.  But  if  the  time 
should  ever  come  when  the  advanced  hen 
and  the  Henny  Games  find  their  imitators 
among  human  beings,  we  need  not  fear  for 
the  result.  In  the  case  of  the  advanced 
hen,  at  least,  nature  has  its  laws,  which 
cannot  be  surmounted,  and  which  main- 
tain their  sway  in  spite  of  a  heavy  comb, 
luxuriant  plumage  and  a  strident  and  im- 
perious crow." 

"We  have  within  the  past  ten  years  pub- 
lished quite  a  number  of  articles  lrom  our 
readers  who  have  stated  that  such  cases 
have  come  under  their  observation,  but  ad- 
mit on  our  part  that  we  have  had  no  expe- 
rience in  that  direction,  hence  we  give  the 
above  for  what  it  may  be  worth  to  those 
interested. 


Some  Cholera  Advice. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  some  of  the  advice 
given  in  the  agricultural  journals,  and  es- 
pecially on  cholera.  Every  farmer  who 
has  a  disease  in  his  flock  styles  it  cholera, 
and  mentions  how  he  cured  it.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  Rural  Life: 

"  We  have  no  confidence  in  remedies  for 
chicken  cholera,  and  believe  the  prevention 
is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done.  When 
cholera  breaks  out  among  fowls,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  separate  the  sick 
from  the  well  fowls.  At  once  give  a  change 
of  food,  which  should  be  of  a  nourishing 
character.  Many  writers  believe  in  giving 
iron  in  some  form.  The  old  method  was  to 
put  rusty  nails  in   the  drinking  water. 


English  poultrymen  use  what  is  known  as 
•Douglas  Mixture.'  This  can  be  made  by 
putting  eight  ounces  of  sulphate  of  iron 
(also  called  copperas  or  green  vitriol)  into 
a  jug  (never  use  a  metallic  vessel),  with 
two  gallons  of  water,  adding  one  ounce  of 
sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol).  The  ingre- 
dients can  be  obtained  of  any  druggist. 
This  medicine  is  to  be  put  into  the  drink- 
ing water  in  the  proportion  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful  to  a  pint,  and  is  found  to  be  a  useful 
tonic.  As  soon  as  the  disease  breaks  out 
give  this  to  the  sick  fowls  and  also  to  the 
well  ones  to  help  them  resist  the  disease. 

"  One  writer  savs  that  he  marie  a  sat- 
urated solution  of  alum,  and  whenever  a 
bird  was  attacked  gave  it  two  or  three 
spoonfuls ,  repeating  the  dose  next  day. 
He  mixed  their  feed  (Indian  meal)  with 
alum  water  for  a  week.  After  adopting 
that  course  he  lost'no  fowls.  Others  advocate 
cayenne  pepper,  gunpowder  and  turpen- 
tine, feeding  a  little  every  other  day  for  a 
week.  Fowls  that  are  well  fed, well  housed, 
and  kept  in  a  dry  place  will  seldom  have 
cholera.  In  fact,  we  do  not  know  that  they 
ever  have  it  when  properly  handled." 

We  could  accept  all  that  was  said  until  it 
was  mentioned  that  remedies  were  given  in 
the  food.  Now,  a  hen  with  cholera  has  no 
more  inclination  to  eat  than  a  man  with 
Asiatic  cholera.  The  chicken  cholera  kills 
in  twenty-four  hours  sometimes,  and  eat- 
ing is  just  the  last  thing  to  think  of  on  the 
part  of  the  fowls.  They  have  intense 
thirst,  but  no  fowl  ever  recovered  of  chol- 
era by  any  remedy  given  in  the  food. 
AThen  hens  accept  food  you  may  be  sure 
there  is  uo  cholera. 

How  Many  to  Begin  With. 

Mr.  James  Peekin,  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  is 
going  to  Florida  and  engage  in  both  orange 
culture  and  poultry  raising.  He  desires  to 
keep  about  three  huudred  hens,  and  asks 
for  information.    Mr.  Pe°kin  writes: 

'■  I  have  a  ten1  acre  tract  in  r  lorida,  on 
which  I  intend  to  make  an  orange  grove, 
and  wish  to  keep  about  three  huudred 
hens  in  lots  of  61)  or  70  in  each  house.  I  in- 
tend starting  with  White  Leghorns  and 
Langshans.  Please  let  me  know  how  far 
the  different  breeds  should  be  kept  apart. 
I  have  only  seen  a  few  back  numbers  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  but  have  sub- 
scribed for  it,  with  a  copy  of  Poultry  for 
Profit.  Please  say  also  how  many  of  each 
kind  vou  would  advise  buying  to  start 
with." 

His  selection  of  breeds  is  excellent.  If 
fences  are  used,  of  course  the  different 
breeds  may  be  kept  side  by  si'ie,  but  if  no 
fences  are  used  the  hens  of  each  flock 
should  be  shut  up  in  a  building  for  a  week 
and  turned  loose,  allowing  a  fourth  of  an 
acre  for  each  flock  of  twTenty-five  hens, 
turning  a  furrow  on  the  ground,  which 
w  11  be  respected  by  the  hens  if  no  males 
are  with  them,  as  each  Hock  will  drive 
every  hen  away  that  strays  into  the  family 
from  another  flock  About  fifty  hens  will 
do  to  begin  with,  but  that  depends  on  the 
capital  and  what  is  intended.  Do  not  ex- 
pect much  the  first  year,  as  it  is  the  "  get 
ready  "  part  of  the  business.  '-Poultry  for 
Profit"  explains  all  the  details. 

A  Chicken  Beheader. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Denham,  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Agriculture,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  invented 
a  chicken  beheader,  which  we  believe  is  an 
excellent  thing.  In  describing  it  Mr.  Den- 
ham writes  us  as  follows  : 

"1  enclose  a  copy  of  specification  form- 
ing part  of  my  letters  patent  of  chicken  be- 
headers;  it  will  explain  my  invention. 
Nearly  every  family  in  the  country  has  oc- 
casion to  kill  chickens,  and  scarcely  any 
one  likes  the  job  as  usually  practiced  I 
think  there  is  a  pressing  need  of  more  hu- 
mane, nicer  and  easier  way  of  killing  poul- 
try, and  consequently  the  chicken  be- 
header is  the  result  of  my  conviction  on 
this  subject.  Of  course,  in  addition  to 
doing  a  good  work  tor  the  poultry  kind,  I 
would  like  to  get  a  little  pay  for  my  inven- 
tion, but  do  not  care  to  get  rich.  If  I  can 
arrange  for  a  very  reasonable  sum,  1  will 
sell,  put  on  royalty,  or  make  any  reason- 
able arrangement.  Your  Poultry  Keep- 
er is  the  best  poultry  paper  that  comes  to 
our  office.  I  don't  know  of  a  single  chicken 
beheader  in  the  field,  and  this  can  be  prop- 
erly handled  I  believe  " 

Mr.  Denham's  letter  to  us  was  not  in- 
tended for  publication,  but  we  took  the  lib- 
erty of  using  it  here,  as  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  others.  It  is  a  humane  method,  and 
avoids  cruelty.  We  are  endeavoring  to  se- 
cure an  illustration  of  it  to  show  our  read- 
ers. 

Rupture— Straining  "When  Laying. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Eowe,  Woodbridge,  N.  J., 
sends  us  the  following  letter,  which  ex- 
plains itself.  It  is  a  common  occurrence, 
and  should  be  considered.   He  says: 

"  What  causes  the  egg-passage  to  work 
out,  compel  the  hens  to  strain  constantly, 


and  does  not  work  back  in  place,  being  ir- 
ritated and  bloody  ?  I  have  anointed  it 
with  lard,  and  placed  it  in  position,  but  it 
would  not  stay  so.  I  have  to  kill  them, 
and  have  lost  five  this  way.  They  are 
mixed  breeds  sired  by  Rose-comed  White 
Leghorn.  It  is  the  pullets  of  last  year 
that  are  affected.  They  began  lavinsr  last 
December,  have  layed  steadily  all  winter, 
and  are  laying  still.  Our  feed  is  corn  aud 
wheat,  bran  and  table  scraps  They  have  a 
free  range  most  of  the  time. 

"  We  began  last  December  with  36  hens, 
25  of  them  pullets,  aud  11  old  hens,  aud 
they  have  layed  from  December  1st  to 
April  1st,  1,974  eggs,  or  V&%  dozen. 

The  difficulty  happens  with  prolific  hens 
that  are  fat,  being  a  weakening  of  the  gen- 
erative organs  due  to  obstruction  aud  ex- 
cessive work  and  prevails  with  both  hens 
and  pullets.  The  obstruction  leads  to 
straining,  when  frequently  there  is  a  rup- 
ture. The  remedy  is  to  anoint  with  sweet 
oil  twice  a  week,  and  allow  no  food  in  sum- 
mer but  grass  or  vegetables,  except  to  keep 
the  system  open,  by  allowing  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  linseed  meal  with  a  little  corn  meal, 
once  a  day  to  eaoh  hen. 

Keeping  Clover  Green. — Ensilage. 

A  silo  is  a  receptacle  used  by  dairymen 
for  keeping  green  corn  fodder,  clover  or 
other  material  in  a  succulent  condition  for 
winter.  Mr.  I.  M.  Walton,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
is  considering  the  putting  up  of  green  clo- 
ver for  winter,  and  writes  as  follows: 

"A  neighbor  of  mine  is  going  to  build  a 
block  of  houses,  and  there  is  about  an  acre 
of  good  clover  on  the  land.  You  will 
please  tell  me  how  I  cau  pui  it  up  for  win- 
ter use.  There  is  also  a  uice  lot  of  chick- 
weed.  Would  you  mix  it,  or  not  ?  I 
would  like  to  make  ensilage." 

Green  food  cau  he  put  up  in  barrels  or 
hogsheads,  but  the  larger  the  receptacle 
the  better,  as  that  on  the  edges  may  spoil. 
The  point  is  to  exclude  the  air.  A  large, 
strong  bin  is  best. 

Cut  the  clover,  young  corn  or  duckweed 
very  fine  (about  one-fourth  inch  lengths) 
and  pack  it  closely.  Place  boards  on  top 
and  add  enough  pressure  to  exclude  the 
air  by  placiug  heavy  stones  on  the  boards. 
The  only  secret  in  it  is  to  keep  the  air  out, 
and  hence  the  more  weight  or  pressure  the 
better.  The  ensilage  (for  that  is  what  it  is 
called)  should  be  pressed  as  close  as  to- 
bacco in  a  box. 

Clover,  young  corn,  cliickweed,  vegetable 
tops,  or  any  green  substances  may  be 
mixed  together  and  used. 

Heating  a  Brooder  House. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Fisher,  Franklin,  Mass.,  calls 
attention  to  the  pipe  system  of  heating  a 
brooder  house,  and  asks  several  questions 
which  are  of  interest.   He  says: 

"  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  in 
regard  to  healing  a  brooder  house.  In 
looking  over  some  bock  numbers  of  the 
l'i>ri/i  i:v  K  kkpkr,  I  liiul  in  all  beating 
arrangements  there  is  a  deep  pit  for  the 
stove.  Why  set  the  stove  so  low  ?  Is  it 
necessary  that  the  out-flow  be  above  the 
boiler?  Would  not  much  less  depth  of 
pit  do  just  as  well  ?  In  running  a  pipe  50 
feet  (more  or  less)  must  the  outer  end  be 
higher  than  the  start  from  the  boiler,  or 
will  a  perfectly  level  one  do  just  as  well? 
What  size  pipe  is  the  best,  and  how  many  ? 
Would  not  four  1}<  inch  pipes  be  as  good 
as  six-  lin,  or  three"  2  inch  pipes  ?" 

The  complete  system,  illustrated  in  de- 
tail, is  given  in  our  issue  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  entitled  "Brooders,"  and  all  of  the 
above  questions  are  answered  thereiu. 
Hot  water  rises,  hence  the  pit  should  be 
deep.  The  hot  water  is  forced  up  because 
the  cold  water  (which  is  under  pressure) 
comes  in  below.  If  the  pit  is  not  deep  there 
will  not  be  a  perfect  flow.  All  the  pipes 
may  be  on  a  level,  though  some  raise  them 
at  the  other  end.  A  pipe  1}{  inches,  inside 
diameter,  is  best,  and  four  of  them  are  gen- 
erally used.  They  are  six  inches  apart, 
from  edge  of  pipe  to  edge.  Four  )4  inch 
pipes  will  also  answer  well.  In  all  ex- 
periments made  the  lower  the  stove  the 
better  the  flow  was  maintained. 

Weak  Legs  in  Chicks. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Town,  Anderson,  Indiana,  is 
losing  his  chicks  with  weak  legs,  and 
wishes  to  know  the  cause.  Mr.  Town  did 
not  state  on  what  kind  of  food  he  fed  them, 
nor  how  often,  giving  us  no  details.  We 
give  his  letter  in  order  that  our  reply  may 
he  of  service  to  others.    He  writes: 

"I  am  having  trouble  with  my  incubator 
hatched  chickens.  I  have  raised  lots  of 
chickens  but  only  have  been  using  the  in- 
cubator a  short  "time,  and  those"  chickens 
get  along  nicely  until  they  are  about  four 
weeks  old,  and  theu  they  get  weak  legs, 


and  sit  around  and  die,  which  I  cannot  ac- 
count for.  I  feed  them  well,  and  keep 
them  in  a  nice  dry  place,  but  in  spite  of  all 
that  they  will  die"  on  me,  and  all  from  the 
weak  legs." 

Weak  legs  may  come  from  lice,  from 
chilling  during  cold  nights,  or  from 
forcing  with  too  much  food.  They 
should  be  fed  three  times  a  clay  on  a  va- 
riety of  food,  but  between  meals  they  may 
be  given  a  spoonful  ofmillet  seed,  in  litter, 
so  as  to  make  them  work  and  scratch. 
Never  leave  feed  before  them.  Dust  them 
with  insect  powder  if  lice  are  suspected. 
The  main  point  is  to  make  them  work. 
Exercise  is  the  best  remedy  for  weak  legs. 
Feed  ground  bone,  and  give  ground  meat 
in  the  food  once  a  day.  Three  times  a 
week  give  a  gill  of  linseed  meal  to  fifty 
chicks,  mixed  in  their  food. 


Plenty  of  Room. 

When  plenty  of  room  is  given  to  a  flock 
of  hens  the  expenses  are  lessened,  though 
more  land  is  occupied.  If  but  fifty  hens 
are  allowed  on  an  acre  of  ground,  and  the 
space  is  so  divided  as  to  allow  the  hens  to 
occupy  but  half  an  acre  while  the  other 
half  is  permitted  to  grow  some  kind  of 
green  food,  they  will  secure  a  greater  va- 
riety, and  not  only  lay  mere  eggs,  but  be 
more  thrifty.  The  grain  to  the  farmer  will 
be  in  the  insects  secured,  and  during  the 
summer  season  he  will  be  required  to  feed 
but  little.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
"  intensive"  system  of  farming  is  applied 
to  poultry,  and  not  in  other  directions 
./hen  the  case  should  be  really  reversed. 
If  a  whole  acre  of  land  is  given  up  to  fifty 
hens,  as  they  pay  as  well,  or  even  better 
than  anything  else  on  the  farm,  why 
should  not  the  farmer  resort  to  raising 
poultry  himself  instead  of  leaving  that 
branch  of  work  to  women  on  a  limited 
area  near  the  dwelling  house  ? 

While  100  hens  are  not  too  many  for  one 
acre  of  land,  better  proportionate  results 
will  be  secured  with  fifty  hens.  If  the 
farmer  finds  that  fifty  hens'  pay  on  one  acre 
he  can  use  other  acres  in  the  same  manner. 
Few  farmers  have  ever  really  tried  to 
make  poultry  pay.  Generally  if  hens  have 
paid  at  ail  on  the'  farm  they  deserved  all 
the  credit,  There  are  no  fabulous  profits 
in  poultry,  nor  is  the  capital .  required 
much  less  than  for  other  stock,  but  the 
losses  are  sooner  recuperated,  aud  better 
prices  are  obtained.  There  is  another  ad- 
vantage which  is  important  The  returns 
from  the  sales  of  poultry  and  eggs  are  con- 
stant. There  is  no  waiting  until  har- 
vest time  for  crous  to  mature,  nor  being 
governed  and  regulated  by  "corners"  or 
speculators.  There  is  always  a  retail  de- 
mand which  the  farmer  can  himself  regulate 
and  supply.  During  all  seasons  of  the  year 
poultry  and  eggs  are  in  demand.  The  far- 
mer who  sells  strictly  fresh  eggs  need  have 
uo  fear  of  competition. 

Aylesbury  Ducks  in  England. 

Mr.  Arthur  Spencer,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, reporting  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Agriculture,  says:  "The  most  remark- 
able instance  of  "poultry  farming  in  the 
Vale  of  Aylesbury  is  the"duck  rearing  and 
fattening  industry  which  is  carried  on  near 
Aylesbury  and  in"  most  of  the  surround- 
ing villages,  extending  as  far  as  Leighton 
Buzzard  on  the  one  side  and  Haddenham 
on  the  other.  I  caunot  state  how  long  it 
has  prevailed  in  the  district,  but  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  not  of  recent  origin.  The  ducks 
are  always  of  the  large  pure  white,  or 
Aylesbury  breed.  The  persons  who  en- 
gage in  duck  fattening  are  generally  men 
of  the  laboring  or  small  village  tradesmen 
class.  The  number  of  ducklings  reared  and 
sold  annually  by  individuals  varies  from  a 
few  hundreds  to  several  thousands.  The 
ducks  require  constant  care  and  attention 
all  through  the  spring  months,  and  no  one 
who  rears  a  large  number  has,  during  that 
period,  time  to  engage  in  any  other  work. 
At  Weston  Turville  I  was  told  that  about 
eleven  men  in  that  village  fattened  LOCO 
clucks  apiece  annually,  and  that  about  16,- 
OC0  or  17,000  were  sent  from  there  to  Lon- 
don in  a  year.  It  is  a  main  object  of  the 
duck  fattener  to  bring  out  as  many  young 
ducks  as  he  can  get  ready  for  the  market  in 
February  or  early  in  March,  when  the  game 
season  is  over  aiid  the  highest  prices  are 
obtainable  for  ducklings.  The  season  for 
ducklings  commences  in  February  and  con- 
tinues till  about  the  end  of  August,  the 
prices  falling  as  the  year  advances.  In 
February  or  March  as  niuch  as  £1  Is  a  couple 
is  occasionally  obtaiued  for  ducklings,  and 
one  fattener  at  Weston  Turville  informed 
me  that  in  1804  he  obtaiued  the  very  excep- 
tional price  of  24s.  for  a  couple,  which  was 
the  highest  figure  he  had  ever  reached. 
The  average  in  March  is  more  usually 
about  12s.  to  14s.  a  couple.  A  small  back 
yard  or  garden  attached  to  a  cottage  af- 
fords sufficient  room  for  the  bringing  up  of 
some  hundreds  of  ducklings.  Some  shed- 
ding is  required  for  the  protection  of 
young  ducks  from  the  weather,  aud  the 
ground  is  usually  divided  by  planks  into 
pens,  so  as  to  keep  the  ducklings  of  differ- 
ent ages  apart.  As  a  rule,  the  young 
ducks  do  not  go  into  the  water .  but  are 
supplied  with  water  iu  troughs  or  shallow 
vessels. 
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Mr.  George  H.  Northup,  Raceville, 
Washington  Co.,  N.  T.,  writes  us  that  he 
baa  had  an  unusual  egg  trade  this  season  for 
his  renew  ned  Black  Minor  cas,  and  now  of- 
fers three  hundred  of  Ids  fine  breeding  hens 
for  sale,  to  make  room  for  the  largest  and 
best  flock  of  chicks  he  lias  ever  bred.  He 
has  also  reduce  1  the  price  of  bis  Single- 
Comb  Black  Minorca  eggs  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent chance  to  get  a  start  in  this  great  egg 
laying  breed  at  a  small  outlay  of  money. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  get  breeding 
stock  and  eggs  cheap.  Better  late  than 
never. 

Mr.  Miles  A.  Weiant,  Worthington,  Ohio, 
recently  received  an  order  from  Moscow, 
Russia,  for  four  of  bis  prize  Black  Spanish, 
and  at  a  good  price.  The  birds  were 
started  June  9th.  This  shows  that  the 
fame  of  Amsrican  birds  travels  to  long  dis- 
tances. 

"Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  regular  tem- 
perature in  tin'  room  to  have  a  good  batch 
With  an  incubator,  or  bow  low  Should  it  be 
allowed  to  so!''  is  a  question  from  a  reader. 
Well,  that  depends  on  the  incubator,  and 
how  easily  it  can  be  heated.  It  is  better  to 
have  the  room  al  an  even  temperature,  and 
as  high  as  HO  or  70  for  incubators  without 
lamps,  but  it  is  not  necessary  always,  with 
a  lamp  incubator. 

Mr.  Augustus  D.  Arnold,  Dillsburg, 
Pa.,  has  been  very  fortunate  this  year.  He 
sent  fourteen  egg-  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Johnson. 
335  Notre  Dame  street,  Winnepeg,  Mani- 
toba. Canada, and  the  hen  broke  one,  but  on 
the  twentieth  day  she  hatched  13  pretty 
little  Buff  Leghorn  chicks.  The  eggs  had 
traveled  UiOO  miles. 

No.  13  is  sometimes  unlucky.  Mr.  John 
Bennett,  Sunman,  Indiana,  the  veterau 
breeder  of  Black  Spanish  sent  72  eggs  to 
Mt.  Gretna,  via  Xew  Orleans,  and  when  the 
€ggs  arrived  it  was  found  that  a  rat  had 
•cut  a  hole  in  the  basket  and  destroyed  13 
■eggs — Moral— Express  Companies  should 
have  rat  proof  sates,  same  as  for  bank  rob- 
bers. 

Business  is  better  and  the  fools  who  look 
to  the  tariff  cannot  explain  why  their 
"prognostications''  will  not  work. 

The  man  in  Texas  who  got  out  bis  own 
ten-cent  standard  has  done  more  to  intro- 
duce ten-cent  standards  than  any  one  else. 
It  is  not  in  order  to  introduce  the  old 
thread-bare  logic  that  if  one  wants  the  re- 
gular standard  they  will  pay  a  dollar  for 
it,  for  there  are  hundreds  who  will  not  do 
so.  What  breeders  want  is  to  be  able  to 
buy  a  hundred  standards  of  any  one  breed 
so  as  to  give  them  away.  They  will  edu- 
cate the  novices  and  make  more  advertisers 
•for  poultry  papers — see.  Nothing  seltish 
in  our  moth  es. 

The  Poultry  KEEPER  and  the  Reliable 
Poultry  Jouinal,  both  together,  for  only 
75  cent's.   A  team  that  cannot  be  beaten. 

Three  papers  for  $1  DO, Southern  Fancier, 
Poultry  Qtieries,  and  Poultry  Keeper. 

Mr.  S.  Champion,  of  the  Tuscola  Poultry 
Yards,  Cass  City,  Mich.,  has  raised  over 
300  chicks  by  the'  hen  process,  and  be  re- 
ports only  losing  a  dozen  of  them,  his  sue, 
cess  being  due  to  feeding  millet  seed- 
ground  bone,  in  Da  chrystai  grit,  and  read- 
ing the  Poi'lthy  Keeper.  He  has  issued 
a  neat  18-page  catalogue,  and  will  forward 
it  to  all  who  will  send  him  their  addresses. 

Where  will  the  next  meeting  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association  be  held?  At- 
lanta's Exposition  will  soon  come,  and 
theie,  is  no  time  to  loose.  Washington  and 
Pittsburg  are  '-sawing  wood"  very  quietly, 
working  bard  for  the  meeting. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Shaw.  Winthrop,  N.  Y.,  has 
decided  to  offer  stock  from  her  White  and 
Black  Minorca*  at  one  dollar  each,  owing 
to  lateness  of  season ;  also,  eggs  at  one  dol- 
lar for  fifteen.  She  procured  her  stock 
from  the  best  J  aid-  in  the  country. 

Just  now  many  of  our  readers  are  wrest- 
ling with  the  lice  problem.  Try  kerosene 
emulsion.  The  way  to  use  it  is  to  drench 
the  entire  premises,  walls,  floors,  roof, 
fences  and  yards  with  it. 

If  you  have  not  tried  the  Whitewasher 
advertised  by  F.  Schwarz,  Fairfield,  Conn., 
advertised  elsewhere,  you  should  do  so.  It 
is  just  the  thing  to  spray  the  poultry 
bouse,  and  is  sold  very  cheap". 


An  Excellent  Remedy  for  Lice. 

On  wash-days  save  the  soap-suds,  and  to 
each  tub  of  the  suds  add  one  or  two  quarts 
of  kerosene  emulsion,  the  method  of  pre- 
paring which  is  no  doubt  now  well  known, 
as  it  has  been  given  to  our  readers  fre- 
quently. Stir  the  mixture  well,  dip  each 
ben  in  the  suds  and  apply  to  the  poultry- 
houses  and  yards  with  a  sprayer  or  garden 
watering-pot.  This  may  be  done  on  every 
wash-day  for  the  premises,  but  the  bens 
should  be  dipped  only  once,  as  they  will 
keep  themselves  clean  with  the  dust  bath. 


Selling  Live  Poultry. 

During  the  warm  season  there  is  a  large 
less  of  fowls  that  are  sent  to  market  in 
coops.  The  coops  should  be  light  and 
open,  and  the  top  covered  with  heavy  mus- 
lin as  a  protection  against  the  sun.  Pro- 
vide water-cups,  not  only  at  each  corner, 
but  also  at  the  sides.  Never  ship  so  as  to 
allow  rhe  birds  to  reach  the  market  on  Fri. 
day  or  Saturday,  as  it  may  compel  them  to 
remain  m  the  coops  until  Monday. 

Plymouth  Rocks  and  Color, 

Plymouth  Rocks  are  "supposed"  to  have 
yellow  beaks  and  legs,  and  are  considered 
as  among  the  yellow-leg  oreeds,  but  is  a 
common  occurrence  to  have  the  pullets 
grow  up  with  dark  beaks  and  dark  stripe 
down  the  front  of  the  shank  ;  but  the  dark 
stripe  gradually  passes  away  as  the  pullet 
approaches  maturity,  and  the  shanks  be- 
come lighter,  though  the  bright,  clear,  yel- 
low color  never  appears.  'Ibis  is  no  indi- 
cation of  impurity,  for  the  best  strains  are 
subject  to  the  same  defect,  and  we  mention 
the  matter  here  in  order  to  enlighten  some 
of  our  readers  who  have  written  us  on  the 
subject. 

Wasting  Reduces  Profit. 

Every  fowl  that  receives  food,  and  does 
not  lay  or  give  some  return  for  that  which 
it  receives,  reduces  the  profit  from  those 
that  are  productive, as  well  as  utilizes  room 
on  the  rcost  and  in  the  poultry  house  that 
should  be  allowed  to  the  other  fowls  to 
render  them  more  comfortable.  When  im- 
mature pullets  are  retained  and  fed  for 
months  beyond  the  time  ,vhen  they  should 
have  completed  their  growth,  they  become 
unprofitable  and  expensive.  When  a  lot  of 
cockerels  are  kept  that  should  have  been 
marketed  long  before  they  were  able  to 
crow,  they  simply  consume  food  and  de- 
crease in  value  every  day,  as  the  larger  they 
become  the  less  they  will  bring  in  market. 
Economy  demands  that  everything  be  made 
to  contribute,  and  if  their  i.  no  return  from 
the  food,  only  the  birds  that  are  profitable 
should  be  retained.  Less  food,  less  labor 
and  less  space  will  be  required  when  sys- 
tem and  business  methods  are  practiced. 

Drawn  or  Undrawn  Poultry. 

The  question  whether  poultry  should  be 
sold  drawn  or  undrawn  is  one  that  has  long 
been  under  discussion.  Those  who  favor 
drawing  poultry  (removing  the  entrails) 
claim  that  the  undrawn  poultry  is  not 
wholesome;  that  the  contents  of  the  crop 
and  entrails  soon  decay,  and  that  the  odor 
from  the  decaying  (or  fermenting)  matter 
permeats  the  flesh  and  injures  it.  Those 
who  advocate  selling  the  fowls  in  the  un- 
drawn condition  maintain  that  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  decay  begins  in  the 
drawn  carcass  sooner  than  in  the  undrawn, 
and  that  the  flesh  is  more  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  atmosphere.  All  admit,  how- 
ever, that  the  useless  heads  and  feet  should 
be  cut  away.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that 
while  undrawn  poultry  is  permitted  to  be 
sold  in  some  cities,  ordinances  in  other 
cities  prohibit  the  sales  of  poultiy  unless 
the  crop  and  entrails  are  removed,  which 
show  that  authorities  differ  widely. 

When  to  Sell. 

At  all  seasons  of  the  year  but  little  de- 
mand exists  for  adult  males.  The  quota- 
tions seldom  exceed  seven  cents  per  pound 
for  what  are  termed  "old  roosters,"  but 
this  name  is  applied  to  all  adult  males 
without  regard  to  age.  It  will  cost  more 
to  keep  a  cockerel  six  months  than  to  keep 
him  three  months,  and  yet  the  three- 
nionths-old  bird  will  sell  at  twenty  cents 
per  pound,  or  three  times  as  much  as  he 
will  bring  if  kept  three  months  longer.  No 
doubt  it  appears  foolish  for  persons  to  lose 
the  opportunity  of  selling  young  birds  at 
the  best  prices,  but  we  can  safely  affirm 
that  too  many  pursue  just  such  an  unpro- 
fitable method.  A  cockerel  that  weighs 
about  three  pounds  will  readily  bring 
twenty  cents  per  pound,  as  it  is  a  "roasting 
chicken,"  but  one  month  more  may  throw 
it  in  the  class  of  adult  males  simply  be- 
cause it  has  developed  a  comb  and  wattles, 
and  has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  chicken- 
hood.  The  time  to  sell  is  before  the  chicks 
attain  the  weight  of  three  pounds  and 
when  the  yards  are  crowded.  Whether 
prices  are  high  or  not  it  will  not  pay  to 
keep  too  many  together,  especially  during 
the  warm  season.  As  prices  are  high  lot- 
roasting  chicks  the  farmer  should  take  ad- 
vantage by  selling  now. 


Buying  in  the  Fall. 

The  fall  of  the  year  is  the  time  to  buy 
pure  breeds,  whether  of  malts  only  or  of 
botb  sexes.  Breeders  do  not  keep  over 
winter  more  than  about  enough  to  com- 
plete their  breeding- pens,  and  will  readily 
dispose  of  their  surplus  stock  at  a  very 
fair  price.  It  is  better  to  buy  fowls  in  the 
fall  than  to  procure  eggs  of  pure  beeeds  in 
the  spring.  A  pair  of  hens  will  lay  per- 
haps 250  eggs,  at  least  100  of  them  being 
early  in  the  season,  thus  producing  a  large 
number  of  chicks  and  avoiding  the  ship- 
ment of  eggs  by  express  and  the  liability  of 
breakage.  If  will  be  still  cheaper  if  buying 
pure  breeds,  to  procure  half  a  dozen — a 
male  and  five  pullets — as  they  will  cost  less 
proportionately,  and  give  an  opportunity 
for  hatching  chicks  quite  early  in  the 
spring  without  being  compelled  to  wait  too 
long  to  secure  a  sitting  of  eggs.  It  will 
pay  everyone  interested  i:i  poultry  to  use 
pure  breeds,  and  the  fall  is  the  best  time  to 
buy  them. 

How  to  Disinfect. 

To  disinfect  the  premises  is  not  at  all 
difficult.  A  watering-pot  wiih  a  large  nose 
will  answer  the  purpose  well.  Get  a  pick 
of  lime  and  slack  it  with  boiling  water, 
using  only  enough  water  to  cause  the  lime 
to  fall  to  a  fine  powder.  When  this  is 
done,  then  add  enough  more  water  to  make 
a  thin  whitewash.  Sprinkle  this  freely 
over  every  portion  of  the  yards,  walls, 
floors,  or  wherever  the  hens  may  have 
been.  In  two  or  three  days  after  this  the 
premises  may  be  again  sprinkled  with  a 
solution  made  by  dissolving  one  pound 
each  of  copperas  and  blue  vitriol  in  twelve 
quarts  of  boiling  water.  Repeat  this  sev  - 
eral times,  using  the  lime  at  one  operation 
and  the  vitriol  solution  the  next.  Crude 
carbolic  acid  is  cheap  and  is  also  excellent. 
The  best  way  to  use  it  is  to  dissolve  a 
pound  of  soap  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water, 
add  a  half  gallon  of  the  acid  and  agitate 
briskly,  as  for  the  well-known  kerosene 
emulsion,  adding  ten  gallons  of  water,  but 
be  careful  in  handling  the  acid  in  order 
to  avoid  injury  to  the  skin  or  clothing. 

Cost  of  an  Incubator. 

Many  are  deterred  from  purchasing  an 
incubator,  owing  to  the  cost,  as  -  the  prices 
range  from  $25  to  4-1(10.  according  to  make 
and  size.  If  a  good  incubator  is  used,  and 
the  operator  is  fortunate,  the  cost  is  really 
but  a  small  porportion  of  the  outlay  com- 
pared with  the  profit  that  may  be  derived, 
but  no  one  should  expect  good  results  the 
first  or  second  hatches,  as  it  requires  some 
experience  before  the  operator  can  expect 
to  be  as  successful  as  may  be  wished.  The 
$100  incubators  will  hold  from  600  to  1,000 
eggs,  and  if  only  200  chicks  are  hatched  and 
marketed  in  April,  when  about  one  and  a 
half  pounds  weight  each,  the  sum  derived 
will  be  nearly  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  incu- 
bator, after  paying  all  expenses.  We  est  i- 
mate  on  a  hatch  of  one-third  (raised  and 
marketed),  but  better  hatches  are,  of 
course,  obtained,  and  at  other  times  not  so 
good.  An  iucubator  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  repay  its  cost  in  one  batch,  how- 
ever, but  it  will  do  so  in  two  or  thiee 
hatches,  even  with  many  drawbacks  in  the 
way.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  a 
novice  should  rely  on  a  profit  over  and 
above  the  cost,  with  the  incubator  and 
brooders  clear,  as  it  is  a  business  that  re- 
quires knowledge  and  experience,  like  all 
other  pursuits,  and  a  few  mistakes  may  en- 
tail a  loss. 


The  Sitting  Instinct. 

The  breeds  of  fowls  are  said  to  be  di- 
vided into  sitters  and  non-sitters.  It  is 
true  that  certain  breeds,  such  as  the  Leg- 
horns, rarely  sit,  while  other  breeds,  of 
which  the  light  Brahma  may  be  selected, 
hatch  one  or  more  broods  in  a  year.  Can 
this  sitting  propensity  be  controlled:''  We 
believe  it  can,  as  was  done  in  tin  experi- 
ment made  by  us.  Actintr  under  the  belief 
that  any  breed  of  hens  will  sit  when  they 
become  fat,  during  the  period  of  laying,  we 
usea  two  yards  of  fowls  for  comparison, 
one  of  Brown  Leghorns  and  one  of  Light 
lir.iliina-,  pure  bred,  high  scoring,  standard 
birds.  The  Brahmas  were  fed  almost 
wholly  on  nitrogenous  food  and  kept  in  full 
exercise  by  being  compelled  to  scratch  and 
work.  Not  one  of  thein  became  fat,  and 
not  one  offered  to  sit.    They  laid  from  the 


first  of  Februai y  until  they  began  to  moult 
The  Leghorns  were  fed  mostly  on  grain, 
were  given  only  partial  exercise,  and 
though  they  laid  fairly  well,  every  one  of 
them  became  broody,  and  examination  of 
each  fowl  showed  it  to  be  fat.  The  next 
season  the  experiment  was  reversed,  and 
not  a  Leghorn  offered  to  sit,  while  the 
Brahmas  were  all  broody,  some  hatching 
two  broods  of  chicks.  The  reason  that 
certain  breeds  do  not  sit  is  that  they  are 
more  active  and  less  liable  to  become  fat. 
The  maternal  or  sitting  instinct  exists  in 
all  hens,  but  fat  on  the  body  is  nature's 
provision  for  their  support  and  warmth 
while  on  the  nest,  and  until  the  hen  is  SO 
provided  she  seldom  sits,  and  the  provision 
is  a  wise  one,  as  the  sitting  hen  remains 
closely  to  her  nest,  seldom  coming  off  for 
food.   

Making  Xew  Breeds. 

Every  year  there  are  launched  out  four 
or  five  new  varieties  of  some  existing 
breeds,  which  are  really  as  useless  as  fifth 
wheels  to  artillery  wagons,  as  they  add 
nothing  of  advantage,  and  simply  serve  to 
multiply  the  breeds  now  known,  which  are 
already  as  numerous  as  may  be  desired. 
The  greatest  difference  is  in  color.  If  a 
black  breed  has  a  reputation,  some  one 
conceives  that  there  should  also  be  a  white 
and  a  buff,  or  aoine  other  color  variation, 
and  for  awhile  the  novelties  of  color  have  a 
sale,  though  in  the  end  they  fall  back  to 
give  place  to  the  old  reliable  and  tried  va" 
rieties.  All  the  colors  are  being  resorted 
to— white,  black,  brown,  buff,  silver,  and 
golden— and  for  a  time  it  was  supposed 
that  the  limit  had  been  reached,  but  now 
even  blue  has  been  called  upon  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  list  of  colors. 

Those  who  usher  in  these  new  breeds 
style  them  "sports,"  but  just  how  the  old 
breeds  escaped  "sporting"  all  these  long 
years  of  the  past,  only  to  branch  out  into 
all  sorts  of  colors  after  being  established  in 
their  characteristics,  is  a  mystery,  and 
the  natural  supposition  is  that  the  new 
breeds  are  simply  crosses.  Some  so-called 
enterprising  men  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that 
they  "imported"'  the  uew  colors,  but  as 
such  birds  have  not  before  been  visible  in 
the  land  of  their  stated  nativity  to  any  but 
the  importers,  it  requires'  considerable 
proof  to  establish  their  claims.  Every  one 
knows  that  to  produce  a  "  mottled  "  vari- 
ety oue  has  only  to  mate  a  white  and  a 
black  bird,  and  as  this  is  so  easily  done 
there  D  no  necessity  for  for  any  importa- 
tions. The  advice  here  given  is  to  hold  on 
to  the  old-established  breeds  until  the  new 
varieties  have  been  tried.  While  some  may 
be  honest  in  their  claims  there  are  those 
who  "make"  new  ".breeds'*  to  suit  the 
emergency  and  the  demand,  which  serves 
their  purpose  until  the  breed  has  been 
tested  and  found  to  possess  no  extraordi- 
nary merit,  when  they  fall  in  line  with 
something  else. 

"  Stop  my  Paper." 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  take  a  paper  or 
to  stop  it.  for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason 
at  all.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
certain  responsibility  attaching  to  all 
actions,  even  to  so  trivial  a  one  as  stopping 
a  paper  because  the  editor  says  something 
one  doesn't  agreewith.  There  iscomplaint 
that  newspaper  editors  lack  fearlessness 
and  honesty,  that  newspapers  are  too 
generally  mere  partisan  organs  that  disre- 
gard the  claims  of  truth  and  justice  when 
political  interests  are  at  stake  There  is 
too  much  truth  in  the  charge,  but  let  us 
ask  how  it  is  possible  for  a  fearless,  honest, 
outspoken  journal  to  live  if  every  man  is  to 
cry  "  Stop  my  paper !"  whenever  he  reads 
something  that  does  not  accord  with  his 
views  f  The  men  who  insist  that  the  paper 
they  read  shall  never  say  any ; hing contrary 
to  their  views  are  the  ones  who  are  in  large 
measure  responsible  for  t  he  craven  coward- 
liness and  the  weathi  r-cock  propensit  ies  of 
modern  journalism.  In  a  community 
composed  entirely  of  these  "Stop  my 
paper!"  true  independent  journalism 
would  be  an  impossibility.  When  you  are 
convinced  that  a  paper  is  dishonest  and 
deceitful,  stop  it.  V\  hen  convinced  that  it 
is  unclean,  stop  it.  When  it  lacks  enttr- 
prise  and  fails  to  give  you  the  news,  stop 
it.  When  some  ot  her  paper  gives  you  more 
of  value,  stop  it  But  don't  Stop  a  paper 
that  you  believe  to  be  honest;  courageous, 
enterprising  and  clean,  simply  because  its 
editor  has  written  his  own  sincere  v  iew  s 
instead  of  yours  or  somebody's  else;  for  if 
you  do,  you  are  putting  a  premium  on  in- 
sincere journalism  and  sen  me  not  ii  i  on  an 
editor  that  the  way  to  succeed  is  to  write 
what  he  thinks  w  ill  best  please  hi-  readers 
instead  of  what  be  honestly  believes  to  be 
the  truth.  -Springfiek  liepublican. 
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Correspondence.  "We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.   TV  rite  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Pakkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P.  H.  JACOBS,  Editor. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  ^ 

To  The  Poultry  Kbeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


Did  you  ever  see  so  much  reading  matter 
in  a  paper  for  so  little  mouey? 

'•Honest*'  silver,  gold,  or  paper  money 
taken  by  us  for  subscription.  Anything 
with  Uncle  Sam's  stamp  will  answer. 

Editor  Curtis  says  he  receives  "piles" 
of  letters  asking  to  club  with  his  paper  and 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  which  sneaks  for 
the  popularity  of  the  two  journals. 

Uncle  Mike  Boyer  says  that  when  he 
saw  the  Hammouton  strawberries  going  in  to 
Boston  he  dropped  beans  and  went  for  his 
natural  food,  forsetting  for  the  time  that 
he  was  a  "Yank." 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Rudd  &  Co.,  No.  10, 
Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass.,  are  the 
largest  dealers  in  poultry  in  that  city,  and 
will  sell  anything  you  send.  They  supply 
many  large  establishments. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Joseph,  Haddon  Heights.N.  J., 
is  having  great  success  with  his  electrical 
thief  preventive,  which  is  so  arrauged  that 
to  get  into  the  poultry  house  an  alarm  is 
sounded,  whether  the  wires  are  cut  or  not. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Hartman,  Tiffin.  Ohio,  desires 
to  know  if  a  standard  could  not  be  made 
based  on  measurements  instead  of  using  the 
terms  "large,"  "small,''  "medium,"  etc. 
"We  would  like  to  hear  from  those  interested 
on  the  subject. 

The  Aermotor  Company,  Chicago,  has 
done  right  in  advertising  in  the  poultry 
journals.  They  go  to  the  farmers,  and  if 
implement  men  would  use  the  poultry 
journals  more  they  would  reach  a  class  of 
buyers  that  would  be  found  valuable. 

Sow  crimson  clover  by  August  first.  It 
beats  rye  all  out  of  sight.  Take  a  piece  of 
land,  apply  wood  ashes  or  lime,  sow  seed 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  pounds  per  acre,  brush 
it  in,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  will 
have  late  green  food  and  also  early  in  the 
spring. 

"We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  ad- 
dresses of  commission  merchants  in  cities, 
so  do  not  write  us  for  such  information. 
"We  do  not  desire  to  assume  any  responsi- 
bility for  sales.  "We  recommend  one  in 
Chicago  and  one  in  Boston,  as  we  know 
them. 

If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  any  per- 
sons interested  in  poultry,  with  two  stamps 
for  postage  and  stationery,  we  will  ,  send 
you  plans  (illustrated)  for  a  hot-water 
home-made  incubator.  For  the  plans  ad- 
dress our  editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammon- 
ton, X.  J. 

If  shortening  of  a  wing  is  desired,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  hens  from  flying  over 
into  the  garden,  let  the  wings  be  cut,  aud 
not  pulled.  If  the  feathers  are  pulled  out 
new  ones  will  soon  grow  in  place  of  them, 
but  if  they  are  cut  the  new  feathers  will 
not  appear  until  the  hens  moult  aud  get 
their  plumage. 

Now,  if  the  Editor's  Protective  Associa- 
tion wishes  to  do  "  something  as  is  some- 
thing,'' let  them  shut  down  on  giving  free 
advertising  in  show  awards,  and  also  "show 


up"  the  shaky  judging  at  shows.  And, 
while  so  doing,  do  not  extol  and  praise 
those  who  use  the  names  of  their  families 
to  work  in  more  exhibits  at  a  show  than 
the  rules  allow. 

The  Indiana  State  Poultry  Association 
will  have  its  next  show  January  6th  to 
11th.  inclusive,  at  Indianapolis.  Its  mem- 
bership is  increasing  rapidly,  and  all  indi- 
cations point  to  a  very  successful  exhibit. 
The  association  is  incorporated  under  State 
laws,  aud  everything  has  been  done  to  in- 
sure its  future  success.  Mr.  W.  L.  Hage- 
don,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  is  Secretary. 

If  fountains  are  used  they  should  be 
large,  so  as  to  hold  a  great  quantity  of 
water,  and  the  fountains  should  be  kept 
in  the  shade.  It  is  better  to  use  a  trough, 
as  it  can  be  more  easily  emptied  and  filled 
than  a  fountain,  but  a  trough  should  be 
well  washed  out  at  least  once  a  week,  or  it 
will  become  filttvr  and  slimy,  and  perhaps 
breed  disease  in  the  flock. 

A  man  does  not  become  a  fraud  now-a- 
days  until  he  fails  to  pay  the  editor's  bill. 
An  editor,  it  seems,  can  stand  the  plucking 
of  bis  readers  but  when  lightning  strikes 
his  own  pocket  book  then  that  is  some- 
thing else.  For  our  part  we  take  no  stock 
in  the  complaints  made  by  editors  against 
those  whom  they  have  advertised,  yet  did 
not  discover  their  rascality  until  their  own 
bill  was  sent  in. 

Should  the  Texas  man  illustrate  his  Ten- 
cent  Standard  he  will  get  the  sales,  pro- 
vided he  advertises  it  largely,  and  that  is 
where  the  expense  comes  in.  Instead  of 
using  the  funds  of  the  A.  P.  A.  to  give 
some  favorite  a  job  it  would  be  well  to  put 
the  law  on  this  fellsw  even  if  it  takes  all 
summer  and  depletes  the  treasury.  Unless 
something  is  done  others  will  follow  in  his 
wake. 

For  hens  in  confinement  there  is  uo  mess 
that  is  cheaper,  or  more  acceptable  to  the 
hens,  than  clover  which  has  been  chopped 
very  tine,  sprinkled  with  bran,  and  fed  in 
the  morning.  Clover  is  rich  in  nitrogen 
and  lime,  and  is  well  adapted  to  assist  in 
the  production  of  eggs.  It  also  provides 
bulky  food  for  the  hens,  affords  a  change  of 
diet,  and  assists  in  keeping  them  in  proper 
laying  condition. 

Mr.  T.  Parrar  Rackham,  East  Orange, 
IT.  J.,  the  veteran  manager  of  shows,  will 
be  very  busy  this  coming  season.  He  has 
just  obtained  the  contract  from  Boston,  for 
o,000  pens,  to  pen  and  fit  up  their  exhibi- 
tion on  January  loth  to  18th,  also  another 
contract  for  the  Mt.  Gretna  Society,  whicli 
is  anew  one.  Mr.  Rackham  fitted  up  the 
great  cat  show  at  New  York  recently,  us- 
ing the  SpraGt's  Patent  coops. 

The  Sprague  Commission  Company,  218 
South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  report,  up  to 
June  27th,  live  hens  at  nine  and  one-half 
cents  per  pound,  springs  fifteen  to  sixteen 
cents,  ducks  eight  to  eight  and  one-half 
cents,  and  eggs  at  ten  and  one-half  cents. 
This  firm,  however,  does  not  give  fictitious 
prices,  but  as  they  exist,  being  one  of  the 
most  reliable  firms  in  the  United  States. 
They  do  not  buy  poultry  but  sell  on  com- 
mission. 

One  of  the  best  foods  for  ducks  is  tur- 
nips, and  a  crop  should  be  grown.  The 
time  for  putting  in  the  seed  is  in  July,  and 
the  crop  matures  quickly.  Mr.  Rankin, 
who  raises  as  many  as  10,000  ducks  each 
year,  feeds  them  mostly  on  turnips  and 
ground  grain.  He  finds  that  they  thrive 
better,  and  can  bs  raised  at  less  cost,  on 
turnips  than  on  any  other  food,  and  he 
clears  as  much  as  $7,000  per  year  on  ducks 
alone. 

Managers  of  fairs  must  admit  that  the 
poultry  department  of  a  fair  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features,  as  more  persons 
are  interested  than  in  any  other  class  of 
stock,  owing  to  the  fact  that  suburban 
residents  ol  cities  and  towns  give  some  at- 
tention to  the  keeping  of  a  few  hens.  The 
county  and  State  fair  should  offer  liberal 
inducements  to  exhibitors  of  poultry  aud 
aim  to  have  the  poultry  department  well 
filled  with  the  best. 

Mr.  George  W.  Nones,  care  of  Mr.  H. 
J.  Toby,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  is  an  expert  poul- 
tryinan  who  is  open  for  an  engagement  as 


manager  of  a  poultry  and  broiler  farm. 
He  has  been  very  successful,  and  has  been 
engaged  in  some  of  the  largest  establish- 
ments in  the  country.  Those  who  contem- 
plate the  broiler  business  should  not  en- 
trust the  affairs  to  "a  man,"  but  save  loss 
aud  expense  by  securing  the  seivic6*  of  one 
who  uncierstiuds  all  about  it. 

"Moxht  in  Hens,"  a  book  just  out,  by 
Mr.  M.  C.  Boyer,  and  published  by  Mr.  C. 
M.  Dupuy,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  It  tells  about 
the  heavy  layers,  the  American  class,  cross- 
ing for  eggs,  winter  layers,  houses  for  win- 
ter laying,  scratching  pens,  size  of  runs, 
feeding  for  eggs,  pointers  from  a  valuable 
experience,  early  hatched  pullets,  use  of 
two-year-old  hens,  loss  in  keeping  old  hens, 
market  and  fancy  poultry  keeping,  keep- 
ing down  lice.  Price  25  cents  ;  for  sale  by 
us. 

Editor  Curtis,  of  the  Reliable  Poultry 
Journal,  Quiuey,  111.,  took  a  trip  East  last 
month,  and  visited  the  principal  poultry 
farms.  He  did  not  overlook  us,  and  we 
were  highly  pleased  with  his  visit.  He  is 
gentlemanly,  courteous,  and  a  thorough 
poultry  man.  His  aim  is  to  make  his  jour- 
nal the  best  of  all,  and  he  certainly  is  do- 
ing good  work  in  that  line.  We  venture  to 
state  that  he  made  a  friend  of  everyone  he 
met,  aud  if  he  comes  East  again  we  want 
the  first  visit. 

It  is  hard  enough  for  the  edstors  to  be  ac- 
cused of  owning  no  "chickens,"  but  if  there 
is  a  class  of  men  who  do  not  raise  anything 
at  all  it  is  the  judges.  They  run  over  the 
whole  of  the  United  States  judging,  yet  a 
visit  to  some  of  their  places  is  met  by  the 
cast-iron  remark,  "My  fowls  are  on  farms." 
Of  course  they  are  raised  by  a  farm  hand, 
and  bought  by  the  so-called  judge  when  he 
wishes  to  fill  an  order.  One  judge  whose 
"farm"  we  visited  had  six  Java  fowls  on  a 
lot  as  big  as  a  dry  goods  box.  It  was  all 
he  had. 

A  GREAT  many  millionaires  are  building 
large  poultry  establishments,  according  to 
reports,  and  they  will  meet  with  a  full 
share  of  failures  unless  they  secure  intelli- 
gent and  skillful  managers.  Already  a  de- 
mand has  sprung  up  for  experienced  man- 
agers, especially  those  who  fully  under- 
stand artificial  incubation  and  possess  a 
knowledge  of  the  breeds.  Such  men  will 
receive  good  salaries,  as  they  will  incur  re- 
sponsibility. The  ordinary  farm  hand  who 
has  "fed  chickens''  will  not  answer  expec- 
tations. Skill,  intelligenca  and  ability  are 
mostly  required. 

Breeders  have  now  filled  their  orders  for 
the  season,  and  those  who  do  not  object  to 
making  late  hatches  can  buy  eggs  from  the 
best  stock  at  less  than  half  price.  Chicks 
that  are  hatched  now  will  not  lay  in  win- 
ter, (unless  Brown  Leghorns  or  Hamburg's), 
but  they  will  begin  to  lay  early  in  the 
spring,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  provide  eggs 
for  hatching  out  our  pure  breeds.  One 
should  be  able  to  procure  a  sitting  of  eggs 
now  for  a  dollar,  and  it  is  but  a  very  small 
sum  to  invest  in  improvement,  for  when 
one  buys  eggs  of  pure  breeds  he  is  really 
buying  the  stock,  the  actual  cash  value  of 
the  eggs  for  the  table  being  a  matter  not 
to  be  considered.  Take  our  advice,  and 
send  for  eggs  of  pure  bred  fowls  if  you 
have  not  already  done  so 

Large  Chicks. 

Good  prices  are  now  paid  for  large  chicks 
weighing  about  two  and  one  half  pounds 
each.  It  is  useless  to  send  them  to  market 
unless  they  are  fat  and  in  good  condition. 
They  may  be  sold  either  dressed  or  alive. 
To  fatten  them,  put  not  over  twenty-five 
together  in  a  small  yard  (not  in  coops)  and 
feed  them  three  times  a  day.  A  mixture 
of  boiled  potatoes,  skim-milk,  corn-meal 
and  bran  is  excellent,  but  between  the 
meals  they  should  have  a  light  mess  of 
chopped  grass  or  clover.  They  will  become 
fat  in  about  ten  days,  provided  they  are  free 
from  lice,  as  no  amount  of  food  will  be  of 
avail  if  the  lice  persisteutly  annoy  aud 
torment  them. 

The  Forcing  Process. 

"We  are  asked  to  give  the  "forcing"  pro- 
cess, and  several  letters  have  come  in  ask- 
ing what  it  is.  Well,  the  "forcing"  process 
in  egg  production  does  not  last  long.  Hens 


are  fed  on  meat  and  stimulating  tonics,  in- 
ducing egg  production  quite  rapidly  for 
a  while,  but  soon  the  hens  begin  to  lay 
double-yolk  eggs,  or  have  vertigo  (appo- 
plexy),  and  they  are  done.  The  "forcing" 
process  in  feeding  is  to  stuff  the  birds  by 
craming,  as  is  done  in  France,  but  the  result 
is  soon  impaired  digestion,  and  the  work 
ceases.  The  regular  way  in  both  eases  is 
better.  The  secret  of  success  is  not  to  over- 
feed, give  exercise,  and  if  a  bird  must  be 
fatted  let  it  eat  what  it  will  and  not  cram 
it. 

Selling  Eggs  at  Higli  Prices. 

After  collecting  the  eggs  for  two  or  three 
days  from  a  large  number  of  hens,  place 
them  together  and  examine  them  closely. 
They  will  appear  ef  different  sizes,  colors 
and  shapes.  Mow  assort  them  in  different 
lots,  and  note  the  great  change  that  has 
appeared.  Each  lot  will  be  somewhat  uni- 
form, aud  will  also  be  more  attractive, 
while  before  they  were  assorted  they  pos- 
sessed no  advantages  in  appearance  over 
eggs  that  may  not  be  so  fresh  or  desirable. 
The  way  to  secure  high  prices  is  to  im- 
prove the  appearance.  Attractiveness  is 
an  important  feature  in  selling,  and  applies 
to  eggs  as  well  as  to  anything  else.  Uni- 
formity of  size  and  color  may  be  secured 
by  assorting  the  eggs  and  selling  each  lot 
separately,  which  will  induce  a  great  deal 
higlier  prices 

Blood  Will  Tell. 

In  every  case  where  a  flock  has  given  good 
results,  it  has  been  because  the  hens  were 
of  stock  noted  for  laying.  It  is  just  as  im- 
portant for  the  farmer  or  poultryman  to 
look  to  the  breeding  of  his  poultry,  if  he  de- 
sires the  highest  possible  production,  as  it 
is  to  adhere  to  pure-bred  cattle,  sheep  or 
swine.  The  food  is  a  factor  in  all  cases, but 
as  some  animals  will  produce  more  on  the 
same  food  than  others,  so  will  the  hens. 
Any  defects  in  the  flock  can  only  be  rem- 
edied by  a  system  of  breeding.  The  flocks 
that  are  to  do  service  this  year  should  be 
replaced  next  season  with  better  ones  if  it 
can  be  done.  The  next  year's  stock,  how- 
ever, depends  on  this  year's  work.  The 
future  hen  must  be  hatched  a  year  ahead, 
and  she  will  be  just  what  she  inherits  from 
her  parents.  The  trough,  with  its  feed,will 
be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  wed- bred  hens, but 
there  is  only  one  way  to  get  such  hens,  and 
that  is  to  breed  for  them  and  improve  them 
every  year. 

Won't  Pay  A  Dollar. 

The  following  is  a  frequent  expression  in 
vogue  in  regard  to  ten-cent  standards,  and 
has  been  passed  around  so  much  that  we 
are  now  unable  to  give  its  origin : 

Any  breeder  who  advertises  and  sells 
thoroughbred  fowls  and  cannot  afford  one 
dollar  for  a  copy  of  the  Standard  has  no 
business  in  the  poultry  world. 

We  will  state,  forthebeuefit  of  the  author 
of  the  above,  that  there  are  many  breeders 
and  others  who  will  not  pay  a  dollar,  audit 
would  surprise  him  if  he  could  know  how 
few  do  really  buy  the  Standard.  A  dollar 
may  not  be  much  but  it  is  not  given  up 
willingly  for  something  which  is  regarded 
as  not  worth  the  price.  So  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  we  believe  the  Standard  is  worth 
ten  times  its  price,  but  in  our  endeavors  to 
sell  it,  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years, 
we  have  found  by  actual  experience,  that 
there  are  thousands  who  will  not  pay  the 
dollar,  and  they  do  lots  of  business  iu  the 
poultry  world  also. 

Situations  Offered  and  Wanted. 

Mr.  George  "W.  Nones,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  is- 
an  expert,  (noticed  elsewhere)  with  ex- 
perience iu  the  largest  broiler  plants.  He- 
is  now  open  for  engagement. 

Mr.  T.  Richard,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  a  young 
man  with  experience,  desires  a  position. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Clough,  box  164,  Springfield,. 
Mo.,  desires  a  competent  man  to  manage  a 
broiler  plant. 

Miss  E.  J.  Smith,  413  Madison  avenue, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  wants  a  man  aud 
wife  to  operate  a  poultry  farm. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bonneli,  Waterville,  Pa., 
desires  position  for  man  and  wife  on 
poultry  farm . 

Poultryman  with  22  years  experience, 
now  in  charge  of  a  broiler  plant,  desires  a 
change,  for  good  reasons.  Is  married, 
sober,  and  reliable.  Box  37,  Hummels- 
town,  Pa. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Pickens,  Elberton,  Ga.,  has  a 
large  farm  which  will  be  devoted  to  poultry, 
and  desires  the  services  of  an  experienced 
man.   Will  pay  a  salary  or  go  on  shares. 
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Sitting  Hens  and  Nests. 
When  the  sitting  hens  leave  their  nests 
before  the  hatch  is  due,  it  is  an  infallible 
indication  of  lice,  and  the  nests  should  be 
taken  outside,  cleaned  of  toe  contents,  the 
material  burned,  and  the  nest-boxes 
swabbed  with  kerosene,  to  which  a  lighted 
match  may  be  applied.  If  the  nests  crowd 
the  poultry  houses,  causing  room  to  be  re- 
stricted, they  may  be  left  outside  at  this 
season,  by  being  placed  against  the  fences 
and  partially  covered  with  brush. 

Separate  (he  Layers. 
If  some  of  the  hens  are  molting  and  *-e- 
ruire  food  different  from  the  others,  it  is 
better  to  separate  the  molting  hens  from 
the  others,  or  remove  the  laying  hens.  It 
will  not  answer  to  feed  living  hens  too 
heavily  during  warm  weather,  while  molt" 
ing  hens  should  be  fed  as  much  as  they 
will  eat,  twice  a  day.  When  sotns  of  the 
hens  are  very  fat  and  do  not  lay,  it  will  be 
of  no  advantage  to  retain  them  unless  they 
are  about  to  molt.  All  hens  that  do  not 
begin  to  molt  before  August  is  over  will 
not  lay  in  the  winter,  and  should  bs  sohl. 

Introducing  New  Blood. 

When  the  flock  is  to  ba  improved  by  pro- 
curing males  from  elsewhere,  the  farmer 
should  so  arrange  his  yards  as  to  know 
what  to  expect.  If  he  turns  the  newly* 
acquired  male  out  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Bock,  where  there  may  be  other  males, 
his  object  may  not  be  attained.  The  proper 
plan  to  pursue  is  to  select  the  best  hens  in 
the  flock,  about  one  dozen,  and  place  them 
in  a  yard  with  the  selected  male  in  the 
spring,  about  a  month  before  the  time  for 
hatching  the  chicks  arrives.  It  will  do  no 
harm  to  allow  all  of  the  hens  (o  be  to- 
gether during  the  winter,  provided  they 
are  separated  as  mentioned,  in  the  spring. 
If  new  blood  is  to  be  introduced  you  must 
be  sure  that  you  are  accomplishing  your 
purpose,  which  demands  personal  atten- 
tion until  the  hatching  season  is  over, 
when  the  males  will  no  longer  be  required. 

Bulky  Food  foe  Fowls. 

It  is  difficult  to  procure  grass,  or  any 
kind  of  green  food  for  fowls  sometimes,  yet 
the  hens  require  bulky  food  as  well  as  do 
the  larger  stock.  The  use  of  such  foods  as 
cabbage  entails  an  exi>ense  too  great 
generally,  as  there  are  times  when  cabbages 
are  scarce,  but  the  farmer  will  rind  cooked 
potatoes  and  turnips  excellent  for  poultry. 
Clover  hay,  if  cut  up  very  fine  and  scalded, 
will  be  readily  accepted  by  all  classes  of 
poultry,  and  especially  if  sprinkled  with  a 
small  quantity  of  cornmcal.  Clover  is  not 
a  complete  food  for  hens,  though  it  i>  rich 
in  mineral  matter  and  nitrogen,  but  when 
fed  in  connection  witli  grain  it  dilutes  the 
concentrated  grain  and  permits  of  more  per- 
fect digestion.  For  this  reason  it  keeps 
the  fowls  in  good  thrift,  and  consequently 
induces  them  to  lay  more  eggs.  Hens  will 
also  eat  ensilage,  or  will  accept  the  leaves 
of  cornfodder.  especially  if  cut  very  tine 
and  scalded.  In  cutting  up  the  bulky  food 
it  should  not  be  cut  to  a  greater  length  than 
half  an  inch,  and  the  shorter  the  better. 
Those  who  have  not  given  cut  clover  a  trial 
should  do  so,  and  the  results  will  be  satis- 
falory. 

Lice  and  Warm  Days. 
It  requires  but  twenty-four  hours  for  a 
poultry  house  to  be  over-run  with  lice 
when  warm  summer  days  occur.  The  ini. 
portance  of  keeping  the  house  clear  of  lice 
is,  therefore,  apparent.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  keep  lice  down  if  the  work  of  so  doing 
is  not  neglected.  It  is  due  to  the  delays  so 
often  indulged  in,  which  give  lice  an  op- 
portunity to  multiply  and  swarm  over 
every  portion  of  the  house,  that  makes  an 
excess  of  work.  Some  persons  are  satisfied 
to  attempt  to  destroy  lice  once  or  twice 
during  the  season,  considering  that  it  will 
sufficient,  but  they  overlook  the  fact  that 
lice  multiply  very  rapidly  during  the 
prevalence  of  warm  weather,  and  that  only 
persistence  and  patience  will  clear  them 
out.  If  once  the  lice  are  destroyed,  the 
house  will  need  attention  once  a  week  only, 
perhaps,  but  it  is  seldom  that  all  of  the 
pests  will  be  reached,  and  if  but  a  few  es- 
cape they  will  soon  replenish  the  number 
that  met  their  fate  previously.  To  keep 
down  lice  is  to  keep  the  bens  in  better  lay- 
iug  condition,  for  as  soon  as  lice  overrun 
the  quarters  the  hens  will  become  debili- 
tated and  gradually  die  off. 


Indigestion  in  Fowls. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  indigestion 
in  fowls  is  the  same  as  that  with  humans- 
overeating.  It  may  be  stated,  however> 
that  the  hens  have  no  teeth,  and  must  have 
Mime  kind  of  sharp  and  hard  substances 
with  which  to  assist  in  grinding  their  food. 
In  gome  sections  this  cannot  be  procured 
by  them.  Indigestion  is  frequently  mis- 
taken for  cholera,  and  all  kinds  of  sug- 
sested  cholera  remedies  are  used  as  cures, 
which  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  best 
remedy  is  to  compel  the  hens  to  fast  for 
forty-eight  hours.  Grit  may  be  provided 
by  the  use  of  pounded  glass  or  broken 
china.  There  is  no  risk  in  giving  such  ma- 
terials, as  the  hens  will  not  swallow  more 
than  they  may  need.  If  the  hens  are  fat 
(which  is  usually  the  case  when  they  are 
affected  by  indigestion)  they  should  re- 
ceive no  food  but  that  which  they  can  se- 
cure  for  themselves    by    foraging  and 

scratching.   

And  the  Hens  Did  It,  Too. 
Here  are  a  few  points  on  why  the  hens 
did  not  hatch.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
chicks  "died  in  the  shells,"  the  same  as 
with  the  incubator.  Also,  that  while  the 
liens  remained  on  the  nests  faithfully  yet 
they  did  not  hatch  but  few  chicks.  The 
letter  is  from  Mr.  Louis  Buechse,  Bel  lain-, 
Ohio.    Here  is  what  he  says  : 

Will  you  please  tell  lie  why  my  eggs 
hatch  so  bad  ?  I  set  4  hens,  giving  each  hen 
13  eggs.  The  first  hen  hatched  i  chicks,  the 
second  4,  the  third  3  chicks,  and  the  fourth  I 
chick.  During  the  time  the  hens^  sat,  they 
did  not  get  off  the  nest  much  and'l  am  sure 
the  eggs  did  not  get  chilled.  Nearly  each 
eggs  contains  a  half  grown  chick  dead,  but 
the  ones  whicti  did  hatch  are  as  lively  as 
can  be  and  grow-  very  fast.  Last  year  I  did 
not  hatch  less  than  11  chicks  from  1.'!  eggs, 
and  I  can  not  tee  why  they  hatch  so  bad 
this  year.  My  hens  are  two  years  old,  and 
my  rooster  is  over  one  year  old.  Is  June 
to  late  to  hatch  chicks  ?  My  fowls  are  all 
Buff  Cochins. 

The  hens  remained  close  to  the  nest  be- 
cause the  heat  of  the  eggs  was  low.  When 
a  hen  runs  off  the  nest  frequently  she  will 
usually  bring  off  a  full  brood  because  her 
eggs  have  strong  chicks,  being  all  fertile, 
and  the  animal  heat  drices  her  off  to  cool. 
The  reason  the  eggs  did  not  hatch,  in  the 
above  case,  and  chicks  died  in  the  shells, 
was  because  the  hens  that  layed  the  eggs 
were  fat.  Being  two  years  old,  and  fully 
matured,  they  fattened  more  readily  than 
during  the  first  year,  when  they  were 

pullets.   

Coming  Around  All  Right. 
The  Poultry  Keeper  was  the  first  to 
give  out  that  it  was  not  publishing  the 
show  awards,  thereby  advertising  a  class 
who  did  not  patronize  it,  and  also  taking 
business  from  its  own  advertisers.  All  at 
once  there  went  up  a  howl  of  agony,  and 
the  "free  communication  racket''  advertiser 
and  the  so-called  ".big  guns"  (who  always 
want  special  rates  and  half-price),  began  to 
denounce  us  in  the  other  journals,  but 
knowing  that  we  had  nothing  to  lose  from 
that  class  we  lost  no  sleep.  We  always 
keep  a  look-out  for  our  patrons  at  shows, 
however.  Now  we  are  getting  the  other 
journals  over  on  our  side  of  the  fence.  We 
always  lead,  and  though  they  "kick,"  our 
brother  editors  gradually  get  alongside  after 
awhile.  There  was  a  large  reduction  in  the 
space  given  to  show  awards  last  season. 

Here  comes  the  National  Fancier  and 
gives  a  statement  which  speaks  volumes, 
and  the  case  mentioned  is  only  one  among 
hundreds.    It  says : 

A  Mr.  McCormick,  of  Canada,  goes  to  the 
shows,  wins  if  he  can,  and  relies  on  show 
reports  to  sell  his  fowls.  At  the  shows  Mr. 
McCormick  flat ly  refused  to  take  space 
with  any  American  journals,  saying.  "I 
sell  my  stock  on  show  reports.'  Simply 
because  a  man  don't  advertise  in  all  journals 
is  no  excuse  for  dropping  him,  but  the 
breeder  who  says  I  will  not  patronize  any 
journals,  and  some  time  expect  free  ads  iii 
show  reports  should  be  left  out. 

There  is  a  class  of  men  who  have  received 
more  free  advertising  for  less  money  than 
all  others,  and  they  always  want  more 
favors  when  they  do  advertise  than  those 
who  arc  regular  patrons. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  shut  down  on 
them  long  ago.  The  man  who  gets  any  free 
advertising  from  us  will  come  from  among 
our  regular  advertisers.  The  men  whose 
patronage  is  worth  the  least  are  the  so- 
called  "big  guns."  They  get  so  much  free 
notice  that  anything  short  of  the  whole 
side  of  a  paper  for  one  dollar  does  not 
satisfy  them.  Brother  editors,  you  may 
have  them  all— and  welcome. 


Doctoring  With  a  Vengeance. 
"Dr."  Roth, in  his  palmiest  days,  when  he 
was  getting  his  chemistry  all  mixed  up,  and 
preparing  readers  for  sending  one  dollar  for 
"advice,"  could  not  equal  some  of  the 
"cures"  given  for  ailments  that  frequently 
appear  in  faun  journals.  The  following, 
from  the  Texas  Farm  and  Ranch,  is  a 
sample : 

'■A  preventive  of  gapes  recommended  by 
some  poultry  writers  is  to  boil  all  the  water 
for  the  chicks.  We  have  no  doubt  this 
would  prove  effectual,  but  if  a  good  article 
of  well,  or  cistern,  or  spring  water  is  at 
baud,  il  is  good  enough  raw.'' 

'■Boiling  the  water"  for  chicks  is  rich,  not 
that  such  process  may  not  be  of  advantage, 
for  it  is,  as  it  destroys  germs  of  diseases  that 
infest  man  and  beast,  but  who  in  this  wide 
world  would  be  able  to  boil  the  water  for  a 
brood  of  chicks  worth  about  one  dollar? 
The  remedies  often  proposed  demand  the 
application  of  labor  that  calls  for  an  expen- 
diture greater  than  the  subject.  Wheu  a 
sick  hen,  worth  about  fifty  cent*,  must  be 
treated  with  a  dose  of  medicine  every  fif- 
teen minutes,  her  feet  bathed  in  hot  mus- 
tard water,  and  a  porus  plaster  applied  to 
her  breast,  with  a  rubber  bag  fastened  to 
the  back  of  her  head,  it  becomes  appalling; 
but  when  a  whole  flock  of  sick  hens  must 
be  so  treated  the  very  thought  makes  cold 
shivers  to  dance  up  and  down  the  spine  of  a 
novice  and  causes  his  heart  to  palpitate 
faster  than  the  key  of  a  telegraph  instru- 
ment. It  is  far  better  to  calmly  look  on, 
with  your  nose  in  your  hand,  and  let  death 
stalk  in  and  end  their  existence.  Life  is  too 
short  to  attempt  to  sit  by  the  dyiugbedside 
of  a  whole  army  of  hens  and  dole  out  pills, 
pellets  and  solutions  to  the  suffering  vic- 
tims. 

It  should  be  kept  iu  view  that  to  treat 
large  flocks  or  broods  by  handling  them  is 
too  laborious.  If  one  must  boil  the  water, 
make  beef  tea,  tapioca  gruel,  and  straw- 
berry jam  for  sick  chicks  and  "indisposed'' 
heus  it  is  time  to  give  up  the  poultry  busi- 
ness and  get  a  job  on  a  railroad  or  with 
some  street-cleaning  contractor. 

But  we  admire  the  Texas  man's  advice  to 
give  the  water  raw.    It  takes  less  work. 


About  Preserving  Eggs. 

Preserving  eergs  so  as  to  have  them  fresh 
and  in  good  condition  for  several  mouths  is 
a  difficult  matter.  Eggs  can  be  preserved, 
but  when  they  reach  the  market  they  can 
not  compete  with  those  that  are  newly  laid. 
There  is  a  freshness  in  the  appearance  of  a 
newly  laid  egg  that  cannot  be  counterfeited, 
and  though  eggs  may  be  preserved  (pre- 
vented from  decaying),  they  will  not  be 
what  is  termed  fresh. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  process  as 
in  the  kind  of  eggs.  Eggs  from  hens  not 
with  males  will  keep  three  times  as  long  as 
those  that  contain  the  germs  of  chicks.  In 
the  incubators  eggs  that  contained  no  chicks 
have  remained  for  three  weeks  at  a  temper- 
ature of  103  degrees,  coming  out  in  a  condi- 
tion not  unfit  for  use  in  custards  or  cakes, 
and  having  no  odor,  while  fertile  eggs 
would  become  rotten  as  soon  as  the  germ 
was  dead.  The  main  point,  therefore,  i-^  to 
take  the  males  out  of  the  yards,  as  the  hens 
will  lay  as  many  eggs  without  their  pres- 
ence as  with  them,  while  the  keeping  quali- 
ties of  the  eggs  will  be  extended  to  a  much 
longer  period. 

The  next  point  is  to  keep  the  eggs  in  a 
cool  place,  such  as  a  cellar.  If  they  can  be 
kept  at  fifty  degrees  above  zero,  so  much  the 
better,  but  sixty  degrees  or  even  seventy 
degrees  will  answer,  though  the  cooler  they 
arc  kept  the  longer  they  will  remain  fresh. 
Place  the  eggs  on  racks  or  travs,  or  in  any 
position  which  will  permit  of  turning  a 
large  number  at  once.  Turn  them  half  over 
twice  a  week.  There  are  just  the  three 
points  to  remember, and  they  are:  First, 
keep  the  eggs  cool:  second,  turn  them  twice 
a  week ;  third,  use  only  eggs  from  hens  not 
with  males. 

We  arc  aware  that  there  are  many  other 
methods,  such  as  storing  eggs  in  lime  and 
salt,  placing  them  in  solutions,  greasing 
them,  etc  ,  bul  the  above  is  the  best  method 
known,  and  the  eggs  are  not  stained  or 
changed  in  appearance.  No  method  will 
answer  if  fertile  eggs  are  used.  To  be  suc- 
cessful, one  should  not  buy  eggs,  as  a  de- 
composed egg  among  a  lot  will  affect  the 
whole,  and  stale  eg^s  will  find  their  way 
into  the  basket  despite  all  precautions  when 
eggs  are  collected  trom  neighbors. 


Foreign  Innovations. 

In  New  York  City  there  is  a  demand  for 
broilers  that  have  no  yellow  legs.  This 
sounds  strange  for  an  American  city,  but  it 
is  all  •wins'  to  the  fact  that  the  hotels  and 
restaurants  are  employing  French  "chefs,"" 
or  head  cook*,  who  have  a  prejudice  against 
yellow  skin.  The  yellow  skin  fowl  still 
holds  its  place  at  the  front,  but  the  chick  is 
supposed  to  be  best  when  the  skin  is  white. 
Now,  if  some  foreign  cooks  will  demand 
scalded  fowls,  it  will  save  a  vast  amount 
of  tedious  work  in  dry-picking"  birds  for 
market. 

Cheap  Wheat  and  KggS; 
If  wheat  is  now  cheap  you  can  afford  to 
sell  eggs  and  poultry  at  a  lewer  price  than 
before,  especially  if  you  have  to  purchase 
the  wheat  ;  but  if  you  have  to  grow  the 
wheat  and  cannot  afford  to  sell  it  at  its 
present  value,  get,  more  hens  and  endeavor 
to  convert  the  cheap  wheat  into  something 
that  ii>  more  salable.  Eggs  are  always  flitSb* 
in  market,  and  the  hens  give  in  their  re- 
turns daily.  We  know  of  nothing  that 
gives  such  quick  profits  as  poultry -raising, 
and  there  is  no  crop  produced  on  the  farm 
that  docs  not  cause  delay  in  sidling.  Wheat 
has  to  be  handled  several  times  before  it 
gets  to  its  destination,  but  when  used  as 
food  for  hens,  and  thus  changed  into  the 
form  of  eggs,  it  is  sold  alniosl  on  sight  at 
the  fanner's  door.  More  money  can  be  se- 
cured from  wheat  by  keeping  a  large  flock 
of  hens  than  by  selling  it  to  the  millers,  and 
every  farmer  should  increase  his  flocks. 


Free  Range  or  Confinement. 

When  fowls  have  free  range  on  the  farm, 
much  depends  on  whether  the  land  is 
given  over  to  the  fowls  exclusively,  or 
whether  some  other  crop  is  grown  on  the 
land  as  well  as  using  it  as  a  run  for  the 
birds.  Land  may  be  too  valuable  to  give 
up  a  five  or  ten-acre  field  to  a  flock  of  hens, 
even  if  the  flock  is  a  large  one.  There  is 
something  to  be  gained  by  giving  the  hens 
range.  They  can  secure  more  exercise,  can 
pick  up  a  large  share  of  their  food  in  the 
sbape  of  grass,  insects  and  seeds,  and  will 
be  less  liable  to  lice  and  disease,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  great  reduction  of  the  labor 
necessary  for  them  when  they  are  confined. 
If  the  land  is  in  fruit,  the  hens  are  no  in- 
cumbrance, but  will  rather  assist  in  pro- 
tecting the  trees  against  insects,  and  will  of 
1  heinselvcs  have  the  advantage  of  shade  and 
the  use  of  fallen  fruit.  If  the  land  is  in 
grass,  and  the  field  large,  the  hens  will  do 
no  damage  to  the  grass  and  the  field  can 
just  as  conveniently  support  a  flock  as  to 
b9  unoccupied. 

There  are  some  advantages  in  keeping 
fowls  confined,  however.  If  confined  they 
can  be  fed  with  more  ease  and  advantage, 
and  they  will  not  invade  the  stables  or  de- 
posit filth  in  the  barns  or  yards.  More  of 
them  can  be  kept  on  a  small  area,  and  the 
eggs  can  be  collected  with  but  little  diffi- 
culty. True,  there  will  be  greater  cost  in 
fencing  and  labor,  but  with  the  proper 
management  in  feeding  they  can  be  made 
to  lay  in  winter,  and  they  will  be  less 
liable  to  exposure. 

The  main  point  in  management  is  to  see 
that  the  hens  are  supplied  with  all  they  re- 
quire. One  of  the  essentials  often  over- 
looked is  grit.  Even  when  ou  a  free  range, 
the  hens  often  find  gritty  material  difficult 
to  procure,  for  they  go  over  a  field  dili- 
gently every  day,  and  soon  remove  every 
BUbstanca  that  can  be  appropriated  by 
them.  They  also  lack  water  when  the  sea- 
son is  warm,  and  unless  it  is  kept  constant- 
ly within  access  the  hens  will  suffer  from 
thirst.  It  is  well  not  to  feed  hens  when 
they  are  on  the  range,  especially  if  grass 
and  insects  are  plentiful,  as  compelling 
them  to  work  hard  in  order  to  secure  their 
food  is  best  for  them.  The  constant  exer- 
cise keeps  them  in  just  t  he  proper  condition 
for  laying,  and  it  is  better  that  they  be 
rather  thin  in  flesh  than  fat.  No  grain  is 
necessary  for  hens  that  have  a  range,  if  the 
weather  is  warm,  but  in  winter  they  must 
be  fed  liberally.  Hens  in  confinement  will 
not  thrive  without  exercise.  Have  a  place 
filled  with  litter,  such  as  cut  hay  or  straw> 
or  leaves,  and  scatter  all  grain  in  the  litter, 
and  they  will  soon  Hani  and  know  that 
they  must  work  to  get  it,  and  1  hey  w  ill  thus 
be  better  contented  under  their  confine- 
ment. Nothing  will  destroy  the  usefulness 
of  a  flock  sooner  than  idleness. 
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Shipment  of  Live  Poult  ry. 

Heavy  shrinkage  noted  during  warm 
"weather — the  loss  is  often  as  high 
as  ten  per  cent.  during  the  summer, 
and  is  even  higher  from  far  dis- 
tant points— the  supply  and  de- 
mand for  live  poultry  is  increas- 
ing yearly. 

A  few  words  about  the  poultry  in  the 
New  York  market  will  be  interesting- 
Much  of  the  supply  of  live  poultry  re- 
ceived in  the  New  York  market  comes 
from  the  West,  and  in  some  cases  from  far 
Western  points ;  carloads  often  coming 
through  from  sections  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Poultry  arriving  from  such 
•a  distance  naturally  has  a  very  heavy 
shrinkage,  even  during  cold  weather;  but 
when  the  weather  is  hot,  as  it  has  been 
during  part  of  the  time  recently,  the  loss 
is  very  heavy,  and  arrivals  during  May  and 
June  have  in  instances  shown  such  a  heavy 
shrinkage  that  shippers  have  lost  money 
^on  their  shipments. 

A  carload  of  poultry  usually  contains  in 
the  neighborhood  of  four  thousand  head  of 
poultry  ;  some  cars  bringing  much  larger 
quantities  than  that,  while  other  cars  run 
lighter,  aud  in  some  cases  eggs  and  other 
articles  are  shipped  in  the  oar,  leaving 
room  for  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
poultry.  A  car  coming  through  during  fa- 
vorable weather  and  receiving  proper  care 
should  not  lose  over  five  or  six  per  cent., 
but  the  loss  often  reaches  nine  or  ten  per 
■cent,  during  the  summer,  and  in  some  cases 
more  than  that.  While  the  shrinkage  is 
heavy  from  the  time  that  the  poultry 
starts  until  it  reaches  the  market,  it  is 
almost  as  large  aud  in  cases  larger  during 
the  time  when  it  is  collected  by  the  ship- 
pers in  the  country,  and  when  it  is  loaded 
on  the  cars  to  be  shipped  East. 

While  cars  are  in  transit  the  poultry  re- 
ceive sufficient  air  to  give  them  good  ven- 
tilation, and  the  loss  from  the  poultry 
being  smothered  i«  comparatively  light, 
though  in  some  cases  the  cars  are  run 
under  cover,  especially  should  something 
become  out  of  order  with  them,  and  when 
such  is  the  case  large  quantities  are  often 
smothered  while  in  the  sheds.  But  the 
principal  thing  is  in  the  food  and  water  they 
receive  wh  le  on  their  wxy.  During  the  hot 
weather  the  water,  often  becomes  warm 
and  to  a  certain  extent  stagnant,  and  germs 
collect  and  thrive,  which  in  cold  weather 
would  not,  making  the  poultry  sick,  and 
causing  them  to  die.  Tue  same  might  be 
said  regarding  the  food,  and  shippers  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  have  men  in  charge 
of  the  poultry  with  experience,  as  they  in- 
variably bring  a  car  through  with  smaller 
loss  than  the  inexperienced  man.  New 
shippers  as  a  rule  have  very  poor  luck  in 
shipping  first  lots  from  very  distant 
points,  as  they  are  inclined  to  overload 
tbeir  cars,  and  nit  properly  feed  and  water 
while  on  the  way,  and  it  usually  takes  no 
small  amount  of  experience  to  bring  the 
loss  down  to  a  minimum. 

In  cold  weather  when  poultry  is  about  to 
start  from  the  West  shippers  are  apt  to 
load  their  cars  heavier  than  if  the  weather 
was  warm,  and  often  before  the  car  reaches 
the  Eastern  market  the  weather  changes 
and  becomes  much  warmer,  and  the  result 
is  a  heavy  loss  to  the  shipper,  as  the  fowls 
become  sickly  and  in  many  cases  die.  The 
receipts  of  live  poultry  during  the  sum- 
mer are  naturally  smaller  thau  'during  the 
winter  months,  as  a  liberal  supply  is 
shipped  in  dressed.  May  month  receipts 
from  all  points  amounted  to  108  carloads 
against  150  carloads  the  previous  mouth. 
During  last  year  the  total  arrivals 
amounted  to  1,168  carloads,  including  the 
near-by  receipts,  which  were  received  by 
express— about  150  carloads  all  told. 
Very  little  Southern  fpoultry  is  received 
during  the  winter,  but  large  quantities 
come  in  during  the  spring  and  summer' 
mostly  from  Tennessee,  though  occasion- 
ally from  Alabama  and  Savannah,  and 
quite  a  little  Kentucky_stock  arrives. 
Business  has  been  steadily  increasing  for 
many  years,  receipts^last  year  being  larger 
than  ever  before,  and  arrivals  so  far  this 
year  are  much  larger  than  receipts  were 
for  the  same  period  last  year;  and,  allowing 
for  the  larger  cars  which  are  now  being 
used,  the  arrivals  last  year  (1894)  were 
probably  about  359  carloads  more  of  poul- 
try than  the  heaviest  previous  year. 


This  increase  is  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  new  poultry  sections  which  are  con- 
tinually opening,  shippeis  sending  stock 
from  sections  further  West  each  year; 
stock  now  arriving  from  as  far  West  a$ 
Nebraska  and  even  Dakota,  though  most  o 
the  trans-Mississippi  poultry  is  from  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  A  very 
large  amount  of  poultry  is  consumed  in 
New  York  during  the  Hebrew  holidays, 
and  receipts  during  these  periods  foot  up 
very  large,  often  thirty-five  or  forty,  and 
even  more  carloads  arriving  i:i  a  single 
week. 

There  are  seven  Jewish  holidays  when 
poultry  is  most  in  demand,  as  follows: 
New  Year,  Day  of  Atonement,  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  Feast  of  Law,  Purim,  Pass- 
over aud  Feast  of  Weeks.  The  Hebrew 
New  Year  of  the  current  year  was  October 
1,  1894,  and  the  year  will  close  September 
18, 1895.  The  shrinkage  is  so  heavy  that 
very  little  poultry  is  carried  long.  Receiv- 
ers usually  keep  cleaned  up  from  day  to 
day,  but  dealers  or  speculators  occasionally 
carry  stock  from  one  week  into  the  next, 
particularly  on  a  poor  or  declining  mar- 
ket, in  hopes  of  working  it  out  without  a 
loss ;  but  when  demand  is  good  they  sell 
out  closely  as  a  rule  rather  than  feed  and 
take  care  of  it  over  Sunday.  The  trade  is 
usually  best  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  aud  little  stock  is  received 
after  that.  Monday's  market  is  often  un- 
settled, but  by  Tuesday  receivers  have  ad- 
vices of  their  week's  supply  suffie'ently  to 
get  some  idea  of  the  market  for  balance  of 
the  week.  As  there  is  a  steady  demand  for 
the  poultry,  prices  are  regulated  almost  en. 
tirely  by  the  supply. 

Crops  for  Poultry. 

Almost  every  poultry  raiser  has  more  or 
less  land  upon  which  crops  may  be  grown 
that  are  especially  liked  by  poultry.  Obvi- 
ously the  providing  of  suitable  food  in  vari- 
ety is  one  of  the  important  businesses  of 
the  poultry  keeper;  hence  a  few  words 
upon  that  subject.  Round  turnips  are  a 
crop  that  can  be  sown  any  time,  almost,  in 
August,  and  yet  be  reasonably  certaiu  of 
producing  a  good  yield.  Turn  over  a  piece 
of  "run-out"  sod,  harrow  in  a  dressing  of 
fine,  rotted  manure,  and  drill  in  seed  in 
rows  two  or  three  feet  apart,  thinning 
plants  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  the 
ground,  so  they  will  stand  about  three 
inches  apart  in  the  row. 

Under  such  cultivation  the  turnip  will 
yield  immensely  of  smooth,  handsome 
roots  ;  whereas,  when  sown  broadcast,  as  is 
common,  plants  are  not  thinned  suffi- 
ciently, aud  there  are  many  small,  inferior 
roots  produced.  Fowls  like  turnips  either 
boiled  or  raw,  and  this  root  should  form  the 
basis  of  the  daily  mash  through  the  winter. 
So  the  poultryman  wants  lots  of  turnips, 
and  can  hardly  raise  too  many  of  them,  as 
they  are  quite  easily  grown  and  of  easy  cul- 
tivation. 

Cabbage  is  another  crop  the  hens  admire. 
The  tender,  succulent  leaves  of  the  cabbage 
afford  a  great  delicacy  to  biddy  iu  the  win- 
ter season,  when  there  is  little  choice  of 
green  food.  Cabbage  plants  may  be  set  out 
in  rich  soil  quite  late  in  the  season,  and 
even  if  they  do  not  head  up  they  will  make 
large  leaves  that  answer  every  purpose  of 
fowl  feeding.  Manure  land  for  cabbage 
with  well-rotted  barnyard  manure,  or  else 
use  fish  and  unleached  wood  ashes.  Set 
plants  1)4  feet  apart  iu  either  direction, 
and  use  horse  hoe  for  cultivation,  thus 
minimizing  cost  of  growing  the  crop.  Late 
in  fall  store  the  cabbage  in  cool  cellars  or 
out-of-door  pits,  where  they  will  be  of  easy 
access  when  needed  for  poultry  feeding. 

The  fine  clover  roweu  that  springs  up  as 
a  second  crop  on  our  meadows  and  mown 
lands  should  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
crops  to  be  especially  cared  for  with  a  view 
of  feeding  it  to  poultry.  Care  is  to  be 
taken  to  cure  it  well,  as  late  autumn 
weather  is  often  unfavorable  for  properly 
drying  any  grass  or  herb;  after  the  clover 
has  become  wilted,  rake  up  and  put  in 
small  cocks  before  the  leaves  have  time  to 
dry  aud  fall  o0;  cover  these  cocks  with 
caps,  if  you  have  any  of  those  excellent 
articles,  and  after  one  night  out  the  cocks 
may  be  shaken  out  and  then  drawn  into  the 
barn.  When  there  is  but  a  little  second 
crop,  it  may  be  taken  at  once  to  the  barn 
and  spread  upon  poles  in  the  loft,  where  it 
may  take  its  time  iu  curing,  out  of  reach  of 


any  pernicious  influence  from  rain  or  dew. 
This  roweu  is  of  great  use  all  winter.  Chop 
it  up,  boil  it  and  mix  with  grain,  and  it 
gives  the  poultry  a  great  variety  .—Poultry 
Monthly.  


Prices  iu  Boston. 

During  June  prices  in  Boston  were  af- 
fected by  warm  weather.  Trade  has  been 
rather  slow,  according  to  the  Cultivlor, 
aud  does  not  pick  up  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, although  it  is  yet  a  little  early,  and 
better  business  is  looked  for  later  on.  It  is 
a  question  of  how  long  beef  prices  are  kept 
up,  as  when  they  begin  to  drop,  and  the 
market  gets  brisker,  the  poultry  dealers 
will  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  trade.  It 
seems  a  little  queer,  however,  that  with 
poultry  at  the  present  low  prices  there  is 
not  more  of  a  demand. 

The  very  best  of  Western  iced  fowls  are 
selling  at  10  to  12  cents,  with  fresh-killed 
Northern  fowls  at  14  to  15  cents  for  choice. 


Our  new  book,  The  Poultry  Keeper  Il- 
lustrator, is  now  out,  at  twenty-five  cents 
per  copy,  but  for  sixty  cents  we  send  it 
with  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year.  It 
contains  over  forty  different  designs  of 
poultry  houses  alone.  Some  of  the  illus- 
trations are  very  fine.  We  admit  that  we 
have  added  many  cuts  that  have  appeared 
in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  going  back  sev- 
eral years,  but  that  does  not  make  the 
book  any  the  less  valuable,  as  we  bring 
them  all  together.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  contents,  and  every  one  is  fully  de- 
scribed in  detail,  some  of  the  houses, 
brooders,  etc.,  requiring  several  illustra- 
tions to  show  all  the  parts : 
CONTENTS 

No.l.— A  Six  Hundred  Hen  Farm. 
No.  2. — Harris'  Poultry  House  (two  cuts). 
No.  3. — Aldrich's  Brooder    House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  4. — Guion's  Poultry  House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  5 — Incubator  aud  Brooder  House. 
No.  6.— Double    Poultry    House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  7.— House  for  Laying  Ducks. 
No.  8. — Two-story  Poultry  House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  9. — Heater  and  Ventilator  Design 
(two  cuts). 

No.  10. -Roomy  Poultry  House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  11.— Light  Poultry  House. 

No.  12.— Glass  Poultry  House. 

No.  13  — Miller's  Combination  House 
(four  cuts). 

No.  14. — Poultry  House  with  Protected 
Roosts. 

No.  15.— Device  for  High  Flyers  (two 
cuts). 

No.  16  — Poultry  House  and  Glass  Shed. 

No.  17.— Poultry  House  for  Thirty 
Fowls,  (two  cuts). 

No.  18.— Roosting  Shed. 

No.  19. — Poultry  House,  Pigeon  Loft  and 
Sheds . 

No.  20. — House  for  one  Flock,  (two  cuts). 

No.  21.— Capt.  Phillips'  Poultry  House 
(two  cut?). 

No.  22. — Two-story  Poultry  House. 

No.  23.— Comfort  Poultry  House." 

No.  24. — Cheap  Poultry  Houses,  (two 
cuts). 

No.  25. — Covered  Movable  Runs,  (four 
cuts). 

No.  26. -Poultry  House  With  Wings, 
(two  cuts). 

No.  27. — Barber's  Poultry  House  (two 
cuts.) 

No.  28  — Double  Poultry  House,  (two 
cuts). 

No.  29.— Boyd's  Poultry  House,  (two 
cuts.) 

No.  30.— Poultry  House  for  Small  Flock. 

No.  31. — Johnson's  Poultry  House. 

No.  33. — Poultry  House  for  City  Lot, 
(two  cuts). 

No.  33  --Poultry  House  Ventilator  (two 
cuts). 

No.  34. — Six  Angular  Poultry  House, 
(two  cuts ). 

No.  35. — House  with  Glass  Runs. 

No.  36. — Byeis'  Straw-packed  Poultry 
House. 

No.  37. — Brooder  House  for  One  Brood. 
No.  38.    Duck  Shed. 

No.  39.— Poultry  House  With  Protected 
ShPds. 

No.  40  — Poultry  House  and  Open  Shed, 
(two  cuts). 

No.  41. — Poultry  House  and  Underneath 
Runs. 

No.  42. — Clough's  Ventilator  for  Poultry 
House. 

No.  43— Double  Glass  Roof  Poultry 
House. 

No.  44.— Pigeon  House  With  Wire  Run. 
No.  45. — Elwood's  Poultry  House,  (two 
cuts). 


and  chickens  at  15  to  18  cents.  Spring 
broilers  are  still  coming  in  very  slowly, 
and  bring  steady  prices  from  30  to  40  cents 
per  pound.  No"rthern  and  Eastern  fresh- 
killed  spring  chickens  from  20  to  22  cents 
for  choice. 

Turkeys  are  in  very  light  demand.  Some 
very  fine  birds  were  noticed  in  the  markets, 
coming  from  near-by  places,  and  selling  at 
15  to  20  cents.  Western  fi  esli-killed  tur- 
keys are  worth  from  11  to  13  cents,  and 
Western  frozen  from  13  to  15  cents. 

Pigeons  are  in  good  supply  and  fair  de- 
maud,  ranging  from  $1  to  si. 50  per  pair  for 
tame,  with  squab  at  $1.50  to  S1.75.  Live 
poultry  is  selling  only  in  small  quantities, 
with  prices  unchanged  at  10  to  11  cents. 
Game  is  out  of  season  and  very  little  is 
shown.  The  game  laws  appear  to  be  pretty 
thoroughly  enforced,  or  rather  respected, 
and  through  the  summer  months  the  mar- 
ket is  baie.  One  dealer  said  that  if  it  were 
not  for  his  country  trade  he  should  have  to 
shut  up  shop,  as  the  local  trade  is  dull  and 
unprofitable  at  the  present  time. 


No.  46. — Marvin's  Poultry  House. 
No.  47. — Poultry  House  and  Sheds. 
No.  48. — Large    Brooder  House,  (three 
cuts) 

No.  49.— Spangler's  Brooder. 
No.  50.— Regulator  for  Incubator. 
No.  51. — Capt.  Phillips'   Brooder,  (six 
cuts). 

No.  52.— Hot  Water  Brooder. 
No.  53. — Healer  for  Hot  Witer  Incubator. 
No.  54. — Hewitt's  Brooder,  (ten  cuts). 
No.  55. —  Bishop's  Brooder,  (five  cuts). 
No.  56. — Horsford's  Brooder,  (two  cuts). 
No.  57. — Mrs.  Henning's  Brooder,  (three 
cuts). 

No.  58.— Double  Coops,  (two  cuts). 

No.  59. — Brooder  House  for  One  Brood. 

No.  60. — Liucoln's  Brooder. 

No.  61.— Palmer's  Brooder,  (seven  cuts). 

No.  62.— Chick  Feeding  Coop. 

No.  63.— Hen  Brooder. 

No.  64.— Lamp  Incubator,  (three  cuts). 

No.  65.—  Farm  and  Fireside  Brooder, 
(five  cuts). 

No.  66. — Brooder  House  with  Glass  Runs 

No.  67. — Windbreak  Fences,  (two  cuts). 

No.  6S.— Meek's  Feed  Trouah  'two  cuts). 

No.  69.— Self-Feeder  for  Chicks,  (four 
cuts). 

No.  70.— Milk  Pan  Protector. 
No.  71.— Egg  Tester. 
No.  72.  —  Palmer's    Perfection  Feed 
Trough. 

No.  73. — San  ford's  Feed  and  Water 
Trough,  (two  cuts). 

No.  74.— Fulton's  Feed  Bin,  (two  cuts). 

No.  75.— North's  Drinking  Box  for 
Chicks. 

No.  76.— A  Covered  Roost. 

No.  77.— Geissinger's  Feed  Trough. 

No.  78. -Self-closing  Nest  Box. 

No.  79. — Merryman's  Feed  Trough. 

No.  80. — Swinging  Fountain. 

No.  81.— Nest  to  Prevent  Egg  Eating. 

No.  82.— Lane's  Continuous  Sitting  Box. 

No.  83  —  Riddle's  Improved  Nest  Box. 

No.  84— Barrel  Nests  for  Hens,  (two 
cuts). 

No.  85.— Kidder's  Nest  for  Egg  Eaters, 
(five  cuts). 

No.  86.— Gillam's  Coop  Bottom. 

No.  87. — Winter  Drinking  Fountain. 

No.  88.— Robbin's  Nest  Box,  (three  cuts). 

No.  89. — Non-freezing  Water  Pan. 

No.  90. — Keg  Fountain. 

No.  91.— Bortle  Driuking  Fountain. 

No. 92.   Tobacco  Can  Drinking  Vessel. 

No.  93. — Feeding  Coop  for  Small  Chicks. 

No.  94. — Helpman's  Improved  Coop. 

No.  95. — Movable  Roost. 

No.  96. — Rat-Proof  Roost. 

No.  97.— Perch  and  Droppings  Board. 

No.  98.— Cheap  Poultry  House  Heater. 

No.  99.— Neal's  Mink  Trap. 

No.  100.— Muslin  Covered  Run  for 
Chicks. 

No.  101— Lice  Proof  Roost. 

No.  102.— Box  to  Prevent  Sitting. 

No.  103.— Movable  Roost. 

No.  104.— Safety  Lamp  for  Incubators. 

No.  105.— Home  Made  Feed  Cutter. 

No.  106.-  Novel  Rat  Trap. 

No.  107.— Syringes  and  Poultry  Bit. 

No.  108.— Movable  Nest. 

All  for  twenty-five  cents — yes,  all  for  ten 
cents  when  you  subscribe  for  the  Poultry 
Keeper. 

Ycu  cannot  get  another  such  illustrated 
book  in  the  United  States,  not  even  for  fifty 
times  the  price  of  this,  and  a  single  design 
may  save  you  many  dollars. 

It  is  printed  on  good  paper,  aud  every  il- 
lustration has  description,  and  has  a  paper 
cover . 

Bear  iu  mind  that  you  get  the  book  and 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for  sixty 
cents.  The  Poultry  Keeper  alone  is 
fifty  cents,  which  makes  the  cost  of  the 
book  only  ien  cents,  the  regular  price  of 
the  book  being  twenvty-fie  cents. 


A  GREAT  BOOK. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  ILLUSTRATOR.    IT  HAS  NEARLY 
TWO  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS. 
NO  OTHER  BOOK  LIKE  IT. 
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Books  at  Five  Cents  Each. 

Being  back  numbers  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  published  by  tlie  Poultry  Keeper 
Company,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  at  50  cents  per 
annum.  Sample  copy  (not  in  this  list)  sent 
free  to  tbose  who  wish  to  subscribe. 

The  following  are  special  subjects,  and 
though  they  are  back  numbers,  yet  each  is 
■worth  a  year's  subscription. 

You  cannot  get  a  high -priced  book  that 
will  give  so  much  on  the  subject  selected. 

Any  of  the  following  for  o\\\y  floe  cents 
in  stamps : 

Testing  Eggs,  (illustrated.)  August,  1885, 
Sept.,1890,  Dec.,1898,  June,  18'Jl,  June,  1892, 
latter  full  of  illustrations. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  (description).  Pre- 
serving Eggs.   Sept.,  18S5. 

Huff  Cochins,  (description).   Oct.,  1885. 

Rouen  Ducks,  (description).  Dakin's 
Brooder.    Dec,  1885. 

How  to  Ship  Poultry.  Toulouse  Geese, 
(description).   Sept.,  1880. 

Plan  of  a  Broiler  House.  Breeds  of 
Ducks.  The  West  <  'hestor  Gape  and  Roup 
Cure.   Oct.,  18SG. 

All  About  Roup,  eight  columns.  Nov.. 
1886. 

All  About  Cholera,  seven  columns.  Dec, 
1886.   April.  1S93. 

Testing  Eggs,  by  Campbell,  three  col- 
umns.   Dec,  188<>,  and  Jan.,  188". 

Caponizing  (illustrated).  Jan.,  1887, 
March,  1892,  July,  1892. 

Gapes,  four  columns.   March,  1887. 

All  About  Turkeys,  seven  columns. 
March,  1892. 

How  to  Make  the  Hot  Water  Incubator, 
(illustrated).  French  Mode  of  Cramming 
Fowls.  Mrs.  Moore's  Egg  Preserving 
Recipe.  Why  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shells. 
July,  1887. 

All  About  Preserving  Eggs,  six  columns. 
An  Egg  Turner.  Harris' Poultry  House. 
Sept.;  1887. 

All  About  Lice  (illustrated)  Oct.,  1S87, 
and  Dec,  1891.  The  latter  shows  the  kinds 
of  lice,  magnified. 

Poultry  Diseases  Crop-Bound.  Egg- 
Bound.  'Feather  Pulling.  Soft-Shell  Eggs. 
Hens  Eating  Eggs.  Bumble  Foot.  .  Scabby 
Eegs,  Worms  (six  columns  on  diseases).  A 
Big  Egg  Farm  (prices).    Nov.,  18S7. 

An  incubator  Regulator.  Plans  of  In- 
cubators and  Brooders.  Dorkings.  De- 
cember, 1887. 

.Making  Condition  Powders.  Points  foi 
Pasting  Up.  How  to  Raise  Ducks.  Ship- 
ping and  Dressing  Poultry  for  Chicago 
January,  1888. 

How  Much  Feci  to  Give.  Poultry  House 
Floors.  Lee's  §10  House.  A  Cheap  Tank 
for  Incubator.  A  Cheap  Egg  Tester.  June, 
1888. 

Prices  for  the  whole  year,  two  years 
given,  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  for 
everv  week  in  the  vear,  for  New  York  and 
Chicago.    Feb.,  1S88    Also  April,  1892. 

Poultrv  Houses.  April,  1887;  Oct.,  1888, 
and  July.  1891.    Fifty  illustrations. 

All  About  Ducks,  five  columns.  Maj. 
Jordan's  Hot  Water  System.  August, 
1888,  and  Dec,  1892. 

The  Hen  and  the  Food.   July,  1888. 

Fertilization  of  Eggs,  five  columns.  The 
Ferret  Feeding  for  Eggs,  Sept.,  188S. 

Descriptions  of  Breeds— Light  Brahmas, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Pile  Leghorns,  Lang- 
shans,  Houdans,  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Five  columns.  How  to  Place  the  Ther- 
mometer, (illustrated.)    Nov.,  1888. 

ShippiDg  Poultrv  to  Market — all  about 
it.    Dec,  188S. 

How  to  Feed  for  Eggs.  How  much  to 
Feed.  The  Kinds  of  Foods.  Condition 
Powders.  A  Whole  Book  in  a  Small  Com- 
pass. Nearly  eight  columns  on  Feeding, 
with  tallies  and  proportions.    Oct.,  1891. 

The  Bronze  Turkey  (description).  More 
About  Feeding.  Preserving  Eggs  with 
Cold  Air,  Bees-wax,  and  Parafine,  Feb., 
1889. 

Shipping  Coops,  (illustrated).  The  Farm 
Jour m 1 1  Hot  Water  Brooder.    Mar.,  188!). 

Young  Turkeys.  All  About  Geese. 
Pigeons  for  Profit.  Mating  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Preserving  Eggs.  Partridge 
Cochins.  Eleven  Reasons  Whv  Eggs  Do 
Not  Hatch.  July,  1889. 
■  Brooders,  Incubators,  Appliances,  Poul- 
try Houses,  etc.,  (many  illustrations). 
Aug.,  18.89,  and  Aug.,  1891.  Tbe*e  two 
books  are  worth  §10. 

Points  on  Raising'  Broilers  (forty-two 
rules).  Everybody  should  have  '  this 
Clover  Hay  as  Food  (illustrating  the  cut- 
ter). The"  Wvandotte.  Fertilization  ot 
Eggs.   Scoring  Games.  Oct.,  1889. 

The  Ventilator  discussion.  Dec,  1889, 
and  the  "Princf]  les  of  Ventilation,"  in 
March,  1890. 

Rudd's  Hot  AVater  System.  May,  1890. 
Two  pages  (illustrated). 

Rankin's  Great  Duck  Farm,  (illustrated). 
July,  1890. 

Science  of  incubation,  by  Hock,  two 
pages.    Oct.  1890. 

Artificial  Incuoatio -  in  Egvpt,  (illustrat- 
ed).  Dec.  1890- 

Spongia  as  a  Roup  Jure — four  columns. 
Jan.  1891. 

Whole  Library  o  1  Points.  A  grand 
issue.    Aug.  1892. " 

Points  on  Hatching  Broilers.  A  whole 
library  on  how  to  hatch.  It  is  worth  850. 
Oct.,  1892. 

Incubator  Appliances.  Illustrations  of 
nests,  troughs,  novelties,  etc,  Full  of  illus- 
trations.   Sept.  1891. 

Broilers  and  Ducklings. — Emulsions  for 
Lice.   May,  1892. 


Distinction  of  Sex.— Julv  1892. 
Stamp  and  Weight  ot  Breeds.  —  August, 
1892. 

Plan  of  a  Lamp  Incubator.  How  to  Fa'j- 
ten  Fowls.  Raising  Geese  for  Market. 
Sept.  1S92. 

The  Blijrnoulh  Bock,  Oct.  1892  and  Nov. 
1888. 

Special  on  Ducks.  Heating  a  Poultry 
House  [cheap  method)  Pigeons  for  Market, 
Dec.  1892. 

Hatching  Chirks  With  H>'us.  Hallock's 
^reat-Duc'k  Farm  (illustrated.)  Guineas 
l'lie  Decimal  System.    Jan.  1803. 

Feeding  th  Eipj-making  Elements.  Feb. 
1893 

Value  or  Poultry  Products.  April,  1893, 
md  .May,  1893. 

Whi/'rh irks  die  in  the  Shell  (Campbell), 
May,  1898. 

Bones  and  Clover,  June.  1803. 

Correct  Heater  for  Hot-water  Incubator, 
Preventing  Feather  fulling.  Cheapest 
Poultry  House,  Aug.  1893. 

Anatomy  of  the  Fowl.  Something  New 
on  Moisture, — Sept.  1893. 

Keeping  //  us  Without  liimst'Ts.  Mov- 
able Rooms.  Bill  of  Fare  for  Chicks  Stand- 
ard and  for  White  Wonder  Fowls.  (Illus- 
trated), Oct.  1893. 

What  is  an  Egg;  its  Composition.  Pre- 
paring Birds  for  Shows.    Nov.  1893 

Cushman's  Experiments  with  Turk»ys. 
Bennett's  Shipping  Coo]).    1)  -c  lsa;. 

Kinney  on  Feeding  Meat.  Heating  a 
Poultry  House.   Jan.  1894. 

Each  one  of  the  above  issues  contains 
other  valuable  information  also.  The  sub- 
jects named  are  the  leading  articles. 

The  reader  should  keep  this  for  reference 
It  will  save  much  time  inquiring  for  special 
articles. 

The  issue  on  Poultrv  Houses,  Broodc.e. 
Appliances,  Feeding  for  Eggs,  Caponizing, 
Prices  for  the  Whole  Year,  Preserving 
Eggs,  Turkeys,  Points  on  Hatching,  Points 
on  Raising  Broilers,  Testing  Eggs,  and 
some  others,  are  worth  fifty  times  the  price 
as  there  is  ns  book  published  that  can  even 
compete  with  a  single  number; 

We  have  the  first  eight  vols,  of  Poultry 
Keeper  substantially  bound,  SI  each,  post- 
paid; Vols.  9  and  10,  with  larger  pages,  $1.25, 
postpaid.  Poultry  Keeper  Specials  Nos.  1 
and  2,  25  cents  each,  postpaid,  being  each 
made  up  of  32  selected  pages  from  back 
volumes  of  Poultry  Keeper.  "How  to 
Succeed  with  Small  Fruits  and  Poultry," 
formerly  35  now  25  cents  ;  "Pouitry  for 
Profit,"  cloth,  formerly  40  cents  now  30 
cents,  same  in  paper  cover  25  cents  ;  "  Fish- 
er's Grain  Tables,"  formerly  35  cents  now 
25  cents ;  "Incubators  and  Brooders,"  25 
cents ;  "Management  of  Young  Chicks,"  25 
cts.  "Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,"  25  cts. 
Any  one  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


Poultry  and  Small  Fruits. 

With  proper  management  poultry  and 
small  fruits  will  make  a  grand  combina- 
tion. Without  both  are  managed  prop- 
erly the  poultry  will  become  a  destructive 
nuisance.  Man}'  consider  poultry  are 
almost  natural  enemies  of  small  fruits — 
and  they  are  where  they  are  allowed  to  run 
without  limit  among  small  fruits  at  cer- 
tain seasons.  The  average  small  boy,  at 
certain  seasons,  is  also  quite  a  taking  dep- 
redator among  small  fruits. 

An  orchard  is  a  splendid  place  for  a 
poultry-yard.  There  is  ample  shade,  and 
yet  not  that  excess  that  causes  dampness. 

If  poultry  and  small  fruits  are  to  be  the 
combination  the  poultry-house  should  be 
located  in  the  centre  of  the  orchard  or  berry 
grounds.  On  most  farms  it  will  be  wiser 
to  keep  only  one  breed,  though  where 
poultry-rai  ing  will  have  intelligent  atten- 
tion on  a  strictly  business  basis,  two 
breeds  may  be  profitably  kept.  One  of 
these  breeds  should  be  either  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Langshans  or  Light 
Brahmas,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
chickens  and  fowls  for  market  and  for  hens 
to  do  the  incubation.  The  second  selection 
should  be  made  from  the  noted  egg-laying 
breeds,  Leghorns  or  Minorcas. 

The  po, i  itry-house  should  be  one  story 
high,  and  no  space  should  be  wasted  over 
the  necessary  heigh',  affording  a  chance  for 
the  attendant  to  move  about.  In  other 
words,  the  roof  need  be  just  high  enough  to 
allow  the  keeper  to  walk  around.  A  hen- 
house of  this  kind  is  much  warmer  in  win- 
ter, and  if  located  in  an  orchard  of  good- 
s-ized  trees,  will  be  comfortable  in  hot 
wea  bet.  The  house  should  be  of  good 
size — as  it  a  good  fault  to  have  it  too  large 
instead  of  too  small  for  the  number  of 
fowls  kept. 

The  centre  should  be  made  into  a  room 
for  sett  ing  the  hens  and  keeping  the  grain 
feed.  It  need  not  occupy  all  the  space 
clear  through  the  building,  but  should  be 
built  on  the  side  facing  the  south,  so  as  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  sun  early  in  the  sea- 
son, so  that  the  bens  can  be  set  early. 
Part  of  the  centre  space  of  the-  building-'- 
the  portion  in  the  rear  of  the  room  devoted 
to  early  setters — diould  be  made  into  a 
room  f",r  nests.  These  nests  should  all  be 
entered  through  openings  from  the  main 
building.  The  interior  should  be  divided 
into  four  apartments,  besides  the  two  al- 
ready specified.  Let  each  one  of  these 
four  rooms  be  alike  in  all  their  arrange- 
ments, and  doors  to  enter  them  from  the 
egg-room. 


The  fruit  orchard  or  small  fruits  can  In- 
set out  as  convenience  and  location  sug- 
gest. The  only  real  thing  to  observe  will 
be  the  necessity  of  having  all  the  straw- 
berry plants  in  one  location  and  the  rasp- 
berry bushes  in  another.  There  must  be 
divi  ion  fences  of  poultry  win-  netting  put 
up,  so  as  to  control  the  fowls  and  prevent 
their  having  access  to  the  grounds  only  at 
such  tunes  as  it,  is  prudent  1  hey  should. 
From  four  1  o  six  yards  around  Hie  house 
can  in-  arranged.  Early  in  the  spring  the 
poulcry  can  be  allowed  to  run  at  will  in 
any  of  them,  and  they  will  destroy  myriads 
of  insects  that  are  detrimental  to  fruit- 
growing. In  fact,  the  value  of  the  poultry 
as  insect-destroyers  till  through  the  sea- 
son cannot  well  be  estimated.  It  is  more 
than  certain,  however,  that  the  good  ser- 
vices they  do  will  more  than  pay  for  their 
keeping.  Whenever  aiv  of  the  small 
fruits  are  being  cultivated  the  hens  should 
be  allowed  accesss  to  such  grounds.  They 
will  follow  the  c  iltivator  or  plough  and 
destroy  cut-worms,  beetles,  and  many 
otln  r  insects.  When  the  strawberries  are 
done  blooming  the  fowls  must  be  removed, 
for  the  temptation  to  nick  the  newly  set 
fruit  is  too  Adam-and-Eveish  for  them  to 
withstand. 

After  the  raspberries  have  done  bloom- 
ing the  flock  must  be  removed  to  one  of  the 
otner  yards  for  the  same  reason  mentioned 
in  relation  to  the  strawberry  patch. 

If  there  are  orchards  of  cherries  and 
plums,  the  Leghorns  must  be  kept  out  of 
them.  The  other  breeds  specified  will  not 
lly  high  enough  to  do  any  damage. 

A  fruit  orchard  managed  in  this  way  can 
he  made  to  greatly  increase  its  yield,  as  the 
poultry,  while  i hey  lessen  the  insect  dep- 
redations, their  droppings  are  spread  in 
such  a  way  that  they  are  a  great  source  of 
enriching  the  soil. 

In  fact,  judicious  management  of  poul- 
try-raising and  fruit-growing  will  soon 
prove,  instead  of  their  being  uncongenial, 
as  the  general  impression  is,  that  they  are 
a  practical  team  to  work  together. 

One  of  the  finest  orange  orchards  and  the 
handsomest  flock  of  Black  Spanish  fowls 
the  writer  ever  saw  was  in  Pasadena,  Cal- 
ifornia. The  owner  of  the  orchard  re- 
marked he  found  fowls  in  his  orange  and 
prune  orchards  of  great  value,  and  that  if 
his  flock  was  la  ge  enough  to  go  all 
through  his  extensive  orchards,  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  spray  at 
all.  Some  years  ago  the  writer  had  a 
number  of  plum  trees  of  good  size,  which 
annually  bloomed,  fruit  set,  and  yet  none 
ever  matured.  The  cureulio  made  such 
ravages  that  the  fruit  would  soon  drop  off, 
and  every  one  showed  the  sting  of  the  in- 
sect. 

The  orchard  was  finally  turned  into  a  run 
for  hens  with  their  broods.  The  very  first 
year  there  were  quite  a  quantity  of  plums 
ripened.  The  following  seasons  the  trees 
bore  liberally  of  fine,  sound,  ripened  fruit. 
The  chickens  were  fast  mastering  the  cur- 
culio annoyance.  W  ith  ihe  orchard  and 
poultry  combination  recommended  it 
would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  sow  crimson 
clover  in  August  among  the  small  fruits. 
The  poultry  should,  of  course  ,  then  be 
kept  out  of  such  yards .  The  crimsou  clo- 
ver will  get  a  good  start,  and  will  afford 
elegant  winter  "pasture  for  the  flock,  and 
what  is  left  of  it  will  be  excellent  to  turn 
under  for  a  fertilizer.  It  is  so  generally 
understood  that  open  sheds  facing  the 
south  are  of  so  great  an  advantage  to  the 
poultry  that  it  was  hardly  necessary  to 
mention  it  in  connection  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  hen-house.  As  there  may  be  be- 
ginners that  do  not  understand  this,  it  is 
well  to  say  no  poultry-house  should  be 
considered  complete  that  has  not  got  a 
roomy  shed  open  to  the  south.  It  is  also  a 
good  plan  to  have  the  shed  so  arranged 
that  sash  can  ea  ily  be  put  in  place.  Ar- 
ranged in  this  way,  in  inclement  and  severe 
cobl  weather  the  sash  may  be  adjusted,  and 
then  the  flock  may  have  a  scratching  (exer- 
cise) place. 

In  ibis  age  of  enlightenment  the  owner 
who  does  not  derive  profit  from  a  flock  of 
poultry  is  to  blame — not  the  poultry — 
while  the  farmer  who  takes  advantage  of 
the  combination  we  advocate  will  never 
want  to  go  back  again  to  the  antediluvian 
methods  — Baltimore  Sun. 


A  Model  Hennery. 

A  model  house  is,  of  course,  one  planned 
both  for  the  health  and  the  comfort  of  the 
fowls,  which  latter  condition  is  inseparable 
from  the  strictest  cleanliness.  The  struct- 
ure therefore  should  be  large  enough  for 
the  stock-keeper  to  enter.  It  must  be 
watertight,  and,  while  draughts  ale  to  be 

avoided,  the  house  should  be  \  entilated  by 
apertures  under  the  edges  of  the  roof. 
This  will  furnish  a  very  necessary  current 
of  air  without  injury  to  the  inmates,  Cor 
these  should  never  be  allowed  to  perch 
higher  than  a  couple  of  ftet  off  the  ground, 
as  in  alighting  a  well-conditioned  fowl  is 
apt  to  maim  itself.  The  openings  mav  be 
covered  with  a  wire  net  or  open  zinc  work  ; 
and  1  should  recommend  glazed  windows, 
opening  inside,  which  would  permit  of 
their  more  frequent  use  fer  ventilating 
purposes  and  also  for  admitting  the  sun  in 
winter.  At  the  bottom  of  the  door  there 
should  be  a  square  aperture  to  enable  the 
fowls  to  move  in  and  out,  but  this  should 
be  closed  at  night.  It  is  good  policy  to 
turn  the  birds  out  in  the  early  morning  in 
search  of  food. 

The  experience  of  most  fanciers  on  these 
various  points  is  admirably  summed  up  in 


Mr. Edward  Brown's  article  in  the  "En.-v- 
elopa-dia,"  in  the  following  word  :  "To 
maintain  poultry  in  health  they  .i.l 
have  a  house  dry  above  and  below.  ,  i 
sixteen  square  feet  of  floor- space  for  •■  ri 
half  dozen  fowls  of  the  medium-size  I  . 
rieties ;  an  outside  shelter  in  which  h 
placed  a  dust  bath,  this  being  the  wa  :  in 
which  their  skin  and  leathers  are  clea  ised, 
and  an  open  run  without.  If  they  ca  i  b  • 
given  full  liberty  it  is  all  the  better, -for 
w  hich  reason  movable  houses  placed  out 
in  fields  or  parks  are  the  best,  but  often  It 
is  impossible  to  do  this,  and  then  not  1  > 
than  six  square  feet  of  ground  should  In 
allowed  to  each  fowl  if  the  run  is  laid  i  i 
gravel  or  sand,  or  100  square  feet  per  id.  I 
if  in  grass,  or  it  will  all  be  eaten  off  and  the 
ground  left  bear.  Absolute  cleanliness  is 
essential  for  t  hem  in  houses,  nests  and 
runs,  and  the  ground  should  be  changed 
every  two  or  three  years,  or  it  is  liable  to 
became  foul  from  the  richness  of  their  ma- 
nure. *  *  *  Poultry  are  polygamou-, 
and  from  four  to  ten  liens  should  be  place  1 
with  each  cock  bird,  according  to  breed 
and  seasons  of  the  year.  Under  no  cii- 
cumstances  should  more  than  fifty  be  kept 
in  one  dock,  and  it  will  be  found  in  prac- 
tice that  they  will  not  w  ander  far  from 
their  home  or  mix  with  each  other,  even  if 
the  bouses  be  placed  m  adjoining  fields." 

Boxes  set  apart  for  the  laying  of  eggs 
should  be  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  roosting 
house,  but  those  intended  for  setting 
should  occupy  a  separate  building,  abso- 
lute rest  in  this  case  being  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  hen  and  her  brood,  The 
nest  may  be  comfortably  lined  with  turf  or 
wood  ashes,  covered  with  heather  and 
straw.  The  hen  leaves  her  eggs  at  day- 
break in  search  of  food,  and  during  her  ab- 
sence they  should  be  well  spnnkled  with 
cold  water  after  the  first  week,  so  that 
their  temperature  and  that  of  the  return- 
ing bird  may  be  equalized.  While  she  is 
absent  also  the  nest  should  be  examined 
and  any  broken  eggs  taken  out.  After  the 
first  week  or  ten  days  you  may  discover 
which  of  the  eggs  are  bad  by  making  a  tel- 
escope of  both  hands  and  holding  an  egg  in 
the  outermost  one  toward  the  sun,  or  at 
night  to  a.lamp.  If  you  look  through  this 
telescope  you  will  see  the  rudimentary  for- 
mation in  the  egg,  but  if  this  shows  no 
change  there  will  be  no  chicken.  The  egg 
should  therefore  be  removed.  When  the 
chickens  appear  the  eggs  should  be  taken 
away. — Mark  Lane  Express. 

Rearing  Y'oung  Turkeys. 

"  It  is  best  to  confine  the  brood  for  a  week 
at  least  after  hatching,"  says  Mrs.  George 
Smith,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  American 
Agricultui  ist.  Should  the  mother  hen 
then  become  restless  she  may  be  let  out 
during  the  middle  of  the  day.  As  the  tur- 
key retires  eaily  and  dislikes  being  dis- 
turbed after  settling  down  for  the  night,  be 
sure  and  coop  them  before  the  sun  sets. 
The  young  turkeys  will  eat  but  little  the 
first "  week.  Feed  separate  from  the 
mother,  for  she  will  devour  all  the  food 
within  reach.  For  downright  greediness 
an  old  turkey  hen  has  few  equals. 
Dry  bread  soaked  in  sweet  milk  is  one  of 
the  best  foods  for  the  young,  as  is  curd 
from  fresh  buttermilk.  A  whole  flock  has 
been  raisel  on  warm  curd.  A  custard 
made  of  one  egg  to  a  pint  of  milk,  thick- 
ened with  bread  (no  sugars  is  a  good  food. 
When  about  two  months  old  feed  whole- 
wheat part  of  the  time  and  mix  cotnmeal 
with  their  feed.  This  should  not  be  fea 
exclusively.  Allow  plenty  of  liberty,  as 
confinement  will  kill  young  turkeys. 
When  the  mother  hen  begins  tramping 
wildly  from  one  side  of  the  coop  to  the 
other,  better  let  her  out,  unless  the 
weather  is  unfavorable. 

When  about  the  size  of  partridges  and 
old  enough  to  follow  the  mother  in  long 
rambles,  the  voung  will  need  but  little  at- 
tention, simply  a  little  feed  morning  and 
evening.  They  much  prefer  bugs,  grass- 
hoppers, insects  and  seeds  to  a  more  civ- 
ilized ration.  Do  not  neglect  to  bring 
them  home  ai  night,  and  put  under  shel- 
ter until  old  enough  to  fly  into  trees  and 
care  for  themselves.  Turkeys  do  not  al- 
ways select  wisely  the  best  resting  place 
for  the  nighr,  hence  vermin  sometimes  at- 
tack and  annoy  them.  Teachthem  tocome 
a  the  sound  of  your  voice;  it  will  save 
many  a  weary  tramp  in  searching  woods 
and  fields. 

six  weeks'  time  is  sufficient  to  fatten  for 
market.  Feed  twice  a  day  all  the  whole 
corn  they  will  eat,  but  do  not  attempt  con- 
finement, as  a  turkey  chafes  under  re- 
straint, and  will  lose  flesh  lather  than  fat- 
ten. 

Kerosene  Ointment. 
Prof.  Cook,  of  the  Michigan  Experiment 
Station,  reports  t ha  he  knows  nothing  so 
good  to  rid  poultry  of  lice  as  kerosene  and 
lard,  or,  better,  keroseue  and  sulphur.  It 
should  be  .kept  in  a  closed  can  in  the  poul- 
try house,  and  in  summer  the  roost  poles 
should  often  be  rubbed  with  the  ointment. 
An  old  rubber  or  leather  glove  make-  this 
ail  eas\  and  not  unplca-aiil  task.  A  ft  ■  r  I  he 
poultrv  are  on  the  roost,  some  of  this  oint- 
ment should  be  placed  under  the  wings, 
about  the  breast  and  legs,  once  in  four  or 
five  weeks  in  the  late  summer.  In  addi- 
tion to  this.  If  the  house  and  yard  are 
sprayed  with  a  solution  of  diluted  carbolic 
acid," and  the  building  is  whitewashed  once 
a  year,  the  house  will  not  onlj  present  a 
neat  appearance,  but  there  will  be  healthy 
birds,  if  other  requisites  are  provided. 
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The  "JBjst  Breed"  and  Crosses. 

The  question  of  'which  is  the  best  breed" 
is  a  very  frequent  one.  The  majority  of  the 
inquirers  desire  to  know  which  is  the  best 
for  both  poultry  aud  eges.  As  some  of  the 
breeds  excel  in  certain  respects  only,  it  is 
difficult  to  select  any  one  of  theni  and  make 
a  claim  in  its  favor  as  possessing  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  if  one  wished  a 
breed  that  excels  as  a  market  fowl,  the 
Dorking  would  co.ne  nearer  answering  the 
purpose  than  any  other,  but  unfortunately 
the  Dorking  is  a  tender  breed  in  t his  coun- 
try, though  considered  superior  to  all 
others  in  England.  It  is  difficult  to  raise 
the  chicks,  but  after  the  chicks  have  passed 
the  period  of  feat  tiering  they  are  hardy.  In 
other  word.-,  it  is  about  as  easy  to  raise  a 
young  Dorking  as  it  is  a  young  turkey. 
Yet  the  Dorking  is  the  best  breed  for  mar- 
ket. 

If  we  wished  a  breed  that  excels  in  egg 
production,  we  would  select  1  he  Hamburgs 
or  Leghorns,  as  they  mature  early,  are  non- 
sitters,  and  lay  a  great  many  eggs,  but  the 
Hamburgs  cannot  endure  long  and  severe 
winters,  and  are,  like  the  Dorkings,  tender 
when  young.  The  Leghorns,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  hardy,  but  they  have  large 
comb?,  which  are  liable  to  freeze  iu  winter, 
and  when  this  happens  they  will  not  lay. 
Here  we  have  again  to  meet  difficulties  as 
well  as  advantages. 

The  "best"  breed  means  a  very  small 
difference  over  the  others.  We  doubt  if 
the  '-best''  breed  will  lay  as  many  as  a 
dozen  eggs,  during  a  whole  year,  more  than 
the  breed  that  is  at  the  foot  of  the  list,  and 
this  is  not  worth  striving  for  when  the  dif- 
ficulties to  be  encountered  are  considered. 
No  matter  which  of  the  breeds  may  be 
used,  the  "best"  depends  largely  on  the 
feed  and  the  management. 

If  we  were  compelled  to  select  a  breed, 
we  would  never  aim  for  the  best  market 
fowl,  or  the  one  that  could  lay  the  most 
eggs  in  a  year,  but  would  first  endeavor  to 
learn  which  is  the  most  suitable  for  the 
climate.  In  other  words,  which  breed  is 
the  hardiest.  The  first  requisite  is  a 
healthy  flock,  one  that  is  free  from  disease, 
and  which  will,  if  a  large  number  is  kept, 
have  fewer  members  on  one  sick-list.  It 
does  not  pay  to  have  a  hundred  birds  and 
only  one-half  of  them  on  duty.  The  hens 
may  be  of  the  best-known  breed  for  laying, 
but  if  they  are  not  adapted  for  the  farm, 
they  will  cause  a  loss  and  disgust  the  fai- 
mer  with  pure  breeds. 

In  selecting  a  breed,  aim  to  have  size,  ac- 
tivity and  hardiness.  One  of  the  best 
characteristics  of  tbe  Brahmas  is  that  they 
have  small  pea-combs,  which  do  not  freeze 
in  winter,  and  their  heavy  feathering  is  a 
protection.  The  Brahma,  however,  must 
be  fed  with  judgment,  as  it  is  a  heavy 
feeder,  and  may  be  thrown  out  of  laying 
condition  by  too  much  grain  in  summer. 
For  confinement  in  yards  it  answers  well, 
as  it  is  somewhat  indoleut  in  its  habits. 
The  Plymouth  Rock  and  the  Wyandotte 
are  breeds  that  have  become  favorites^  be- 
cause they  are  hardy,  have  fair  size  and  are 
active,  yet  they  are  not  the  best  table  fowls, 
nor  do  they  equal  the  Leghorns  for  egg 
production. 

We  are  not  partial  to  crosses,  not  that 
something  may  not  be  gained  by  crossing, 
if  judgment  is  exercised  in  selection,  but 
because  when  one  begins  to  cross  his  breeds 
he  soon  destroys  the  flock  by  omitting  to 
procure  choice  males  every  year.  A  flock 
of  common  hens  may  be  improved  by  the 
use  of  a  Plymouth  Rock  male,  but  there 
will  be  a  temptation  to  keep  some  of  the 
cross-breed  males  for  use  the  second  year. 
Some  advantages  may  be  secured  by  cross- 
ing when  the  object  i<  to  secure  both  egg 
and  choice  market  chicks.  For  instance,  to 
have  good  and  hardy  layers,  a  Leghorn 
male  (selectingoue  with  a  Miiall comb;  may 
be  used  with  Light  Brahma  hens.  The 
males  from  this  cross  should  be  sold  as 
soon  as  large  enough,  while  the  pullets 
may  be  kept  as  layers.  They  will  be  half 
Leghorn  and  half  Brahma,  and  will  com- 
bine tbe  activity  of  the  Leghorn  with  the 
hardiuess  of  the  Brahma.  For  market 
chicks  use  a  Plymouth  Rock  male  with  the 
cross-bred  Leghorn  and  Brahma  pullets, 
and  the  chicks  will  be  one-half  Plymouth 
Rock,  one-fourth  Brahma  aud  one-fourth 
Leghorn,  but  the  pullets  from  the  cross 


should  be  sold.  If  other  pullets  are 
wanted,  let  them  be  half  Brahma  and  half 
Leghorn. 

The  advantages  of  the  above  method  are 
that  new  blood  will  be  the  rule.  While 
the  laying  nous  may  be  oue-half  Leghorn, 
the  chicks  for  market  should  have  not 
more  than  one-fourth  Leghorn  blood,  for 
the  reason  that  Leghorn  chicks  show  their 
combs  'oo  early,  and  this  is  detrimental  to 
them  in  the  markets.  They  also  feather 
too  rapidly,  and  may  droop  from  the  great 
drain  on  them  m  the  production  of  fealh- 
ei'S.  It  is  important  to  raise  all  chicks 
hatched,  and  this  can  only  be  done  when 
they  are  from  hardy  and  vigorous  parents. 
If  the  pullets  of  the  second  cross  are  re- 
tained, they  will  contain  only  one-fourth 
Leghorn  blood,  and  will  be  one-half  Ply- 
mouth Rock.  Mate  a  Wyandotte  male 
with  them.  Follow  the  order  given,  as  fol- 
lows: First  year  use  a  Brahma  male  with 
common  hens,  then  a  Leghorn  male,  next  a 
Plymouth  Rock  and  last  a  Wyandotte,  go- 
ing back  to  the  Brahma  again. 


The  Molting  Hens. 

"When  tbe  hens  begins  to  molt  they 
cease  to  lay,  the  result  being  thai  they  are 
sent  to  market  as  no  longer  profitable. 
This  is  a  mistake,  for  all  hens  must  shed 
their  o'.d  feathers  and  take  on  new  plumage, 
some  begiuning  early  in  the  summer,  while 
others  do  not  commence  until  late  in  the 
fall ;  but  the  process  requires  about  three 
months'  time.  In  othei  words,  a  ben  takes 
one  fourth  of  the  time  during  the  year  1o 
molt,  giving  her  a  period  for  laying  not  ex- 
ceeding three  huudred  clays  as  the  maxi- 
mum. 

The  molting  period  has  something  to  do 
with  winter  laying.  Granting  that  three 
months'  time  must  b  j  lost,  it  is  plain  that 
if  a  hen  begins  to  molt  the  first  of  August, 
she  will  not  be  iu  full  plumage  again  until 
the  first  ol  November,  and  she  will  not  lay 
until  the  molting  has  been  completed.  If 
November  opens  cold,  she  will  not  lay,  aud 
goes  into  the  winter  to  recruit  from  the  de- 
bilitation of  molting  until  spring.  If  the 
weather  is  mild,  however,  during  Novem- 
ber, and  winter  does  not  set  in  before  De- 
cember, she  will  have  a  full  month's  rest, 
aud  will  begin  laying  and  then  continue 
layiug  through  the  winter  Hence,  this 
rule  must  not  be  overlooked,  which  is  that 
if  the  bens  begin  to  lay  before  cold  weather, 
they  will  lay  during  the  winter,  but  if 
cold  weather  overtakes  them  before  tbey 
begin  to  lay,  they  will  probably  not  lay  be- 
fore spring. 

What  then  should  be  done  with  the  hens 
that  begin  to  molt  early  'i  Keep  them,  of 
course,  as  they  will  soon  finish  molting  and 
be  ready  for  work  long  before  some  of  the 
other  hens  begin.  When  you  sell  off  the 
hens  now,  because  they  are  shedding  their 
feathers,  and  do  not  lay,  you  will  be  selling 
off  the  very  hens  that  you  should  keep 
over  for  producing  eggs  during  the  cold 
mouths.  So  do  not  sell  the  molting  hens, 
but  sell  those  that  are  very  fat  and  do  not 
lay.  Old  bens  mole  earlier  than  the  pullets 
because  th?y  begin  about  eleven  months 
from  the  last  molting,  which  causes  them 
to  molt  a  month  earlier  every  year,  and 
therefore  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  hens 
which  molted  iu  July  of  last  year  will 
molt  in  June  this  year. 

Feeding  of  the  molting  hens  is  a  matter 
to  receive  careful  consideration.  When 
making  the  new  feathers  they  require  food 
rich  in  nitrogen  and  mineral  matter.  Lin- 
seed-meal, bone,  meat  aud  milk  should  be 
given  in  preference  to  grain,  and  they 
should  have  free  access  to  grass,  especially 
clover.  It  is  also  important  to  give  them 
dry  quarters,  so  as  to  protect  them  when 
nearly  naked,  as  dampness  may  induce 
roup,  which  is  contagious,  and  may  carry 
off  the  whole  flock. 

A  3IoJ.el  Poultry  Establishment. 

One  poultry  establishment  that  I  have 
investigated,  says  a  writer  in  Country  Gen- 
tleman, has  three  buildings,  all  located  on 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  ground,  iu 
which  they  keep  250  hens;  and  just  a  little 
way  from  this,  another  old  building  once 
used  as  a  shop,  is  fitted  up  to  accommodate 
125  hens.  On  the  latter  place  the  hens  are 
allowed  to  roam  the  fields  as  they  like,  ex- 
cept a  few  weeks  in  midsummer  when 
they  are  confined  in  order  to  save  eggs 


which  would  be  lost  by  hens  stealing  nests 
in  grass  aud  bushes.  One  of  the  houses, 
built  expressly  for  a  poultry  house,  is  16 
by  40  feet,  with  8-foot  posts  ;  this  is  divided 
with  woven  wire  partitions  into  five  com- 
partments, each  8  by  16  feet;  each  com- 
partment is  to  accommodate  25  bens  and 
yards  are  run  from  each  of  these  in  size  as 
one  may  have  land  to  spare.  The  other 
building  is  16  by  21  feet,  with  12-foot  posts, 
the  first  floor  divided  about  as  the  first 
building,  the  second  floor  is  divided  into 
four  rooms,  6  by  16  feet,  which  are  arranged 
for  hatching  rooms  (as  they  use  hens  in 
place  of  incubators).  The  floors  of  each 
compartment  have  a  board  six  inches  high 
run  across  the  place,  which  makes  a  place 
under  the  perches  for  the  droppings,  an- 
other space  in  which  chaff  or  cut  straw  is 
kept  to  feed  whole  grain  in,  so  heus  will 
scratch  for  the  grain  and  get  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise; the  other  space  is  for  the  watering 
trough. 

Their  ration  consists  of  bran  and  corn 
meal,  mixed  equal  parts  by  weight  for  the 
morning's  feed.and  the  night's  feed  is  whole 
grain  of  different  kinds,  such  as  corn,  oats, 
barley,  wheat  aud  buckwheat — in  cold 
weather  the  night's  ration  is  generally  corn 
The  whole  grain  is  always  fed  iu  the  litter 
of  chaff  or  straw.  Besides  this  grain  ration, 
each  morning  they  have  mixed  with  their 
meal  boiled  vegetables,  such  as  turnips, 
'beets,  carrots,  potatoes  and  sometimes  a 
few  onions.  They  have  each  day,  either 
mixed  with  their  ration  of  meal  and  vege- 
tables, or  steamed  aud  fed  alone,  some  hay 
cut  \ery  tine  with  a  straw-cutter.  Some 
kind  of  meat  is  given  at  ieast  twice  each 
week,  and  when  to  be  had  in  plenty,  they 
are  fed  a  small  quantity  of  meat  each  day. 
Those  confined  in  yards,  as  soon  as  the 
grass  is  large  enough  to  cut,  have  some 
thrown  into  the  yards  each  day.  Ground 
bones  and  ground  oyster  shells  are  kept  in 
their  reach  at  all  times,  besides  an  abun- 
dance of  clean  water.  The  quantity  of 
grain  fed  each  day  is  for  100  ben« 
17  pounds  of  bran  and  corn  meal  and  6 
quarts  of  whole  grain  at  the  present  time. 
"With  300  hens  in  laying  order  they  are  get- 
ting irom  230  to  240  eggs  per  day.  The 
droppings  are  cleared  lrom  the  house  at 
least  iwice  each  week.  The  outfit  to  run 
this  flock  of  375  hens  consists  of  one  stove 
and  kettle  combined,  of  about  five  pails 
size,  one  bone  mill  and  one  small-sized 
straw-cutter. 

SU3IMEFI  ROUP. 

What  Causes  Its  Appearance— Some 
Remedies. 

The  frequent  complaints  of  roup  trouble 
at  this  time  of  the  year  plainly  indicate 
that  roup  is  not  by  any  means  a  cold- 
weather  disease,  as  it  has  been  claimed  to 
be  by  some  authorities.  Surrounding  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  have  much  to  do 
with  the  development  of  loup.  Some  au- 
thorities declare  that  chickens  pass  through 
a  stage  of  distemper  same  as  dogs  at.  a  eel- 
tain  age.  The  theory  is  hardly  "a  plausible 
one ;  otherwise  the  broods  would  be  more 
universally  affected.  The  fact  that  only 
one  or  two  iu  a  brood  may  be  affected  with 
the  so-called  distemper  gi'ves  evidence  that 
local  causes  have  produced  the  result- 
causes  that  others  of  the  same  brood  es- 
caped from.  This  so-called  distemper  is 
merely  the  first  stages  of  a  cold,  or,  more 
properly  speakiug,  incipient  roup. 

The  sneezing  and  coughing,  with  a  slight 
discharge  of  matter  from  the  nostrils,  indi- 
cate the  first  stages  of  summer  roup.  The 
causes  can  generally  be  easily  traced  by  the 
careful,  intelligent  poultry-raiser.  The 
trouble  sometimes  occurs  with  one  or  two 
of  a  brood  in  coops  where  a  number  are 
nightly  collected.  Then  one  may  become 
affected  among  those  that  have  become 
large  enough  to  stay  iu  the  main  poultry- 
bouse. 

In  the  main  building  there  may  be  too 
many  crowded  together.  The  temperature 
of  the  building  rapidly  increases  after  the 
flock  has  congregated  for  the  night.  Some 
of  the  fowls  become  greatly  overheated  and 
will  pant  and  stand  with  distended  wings. 
They  move  around,  and  if  there  is  a  cool 
place,  which  may  be  a  position  where  a 
draught  strikes  them  from  or  between  win- 
dows, they  find  it  and  settle  down  there. 
The  night  air  suddenly  changes,  and  the 
fowl,  like  a  human  being  who  sits  in  a 
draught  when  too  warm,  with  the  pores  of 
the  skin  open,  catches  cold,  and  roup,  or 
so-called  distemper,  results.  The  next 
morning  the  sick  bird  has  no  appetite,  and 
unless  i lie  owner  is  an  observing  person, 
the  failure  to  get  its  breakfast  is  uot  no- 
ticed. The  fever  that  follows  colds  results, 
and  by  night  the  fowl  is  greatly  off  from 
normal  condition.  The  head  is  unduly  red 
and  feverish,  the  tip  ends  of  the  comb'have 
become  darkish  in  color,  the  eyes  will  oc- 
casionally water  and  the  discharge  at  the 
nostrils  "will  be  plainly  observable.  At 
times  the  cold  will  take  another  form  and 
produce  sere  throats.  In  such  a  case  the 
throat  is  coated  with  a  white  slimy  mucus. 
Prevention  of  the  trouble  is  easier  than  cur- 
ing these  diseases. 


How  can  these  things  be  prevented  ?  In' 
some  instances  the  following  observances 
will  prevent  such  troubles :  See  that  there 
are  not  too  many  youug  chickens  crowded 
together  iu  the  coops  after  the  hens  have 
left  or  weaned  them.  If  the  coops  are  very 
small,  as  is  often  the  case,  divide  the  brood 
and  make  them  occupy  two  coops.  Keep- 
ing the  coops  in  a  shady  plate  will  lessen 
the  temperature.  They  should  also  be  laid 
down  on  the  side  late  in  the  afternoon  for  a 
while,  so  as  to  cool  off  as  much  as  possible. 

Often  the  chicks  will  go  to  roost  ou  top 
o€  the  coops  when  the  weather  is  very  hot. 
Let  them  stay  there  if  the  coops  are  located 
near  the  house,  where  there  is  no  danger  of 
depredators,  until  a  while  after  "dark. 
This  will  give  the  chicks  a  chance  to  cool 
off  a  little,  They  can  then  be  put  in  the 
coops  as  usual. 

In  the  henhouse  the  careful  poultry- 
raiser  will  often  see  ways  in  which  the  com- 
fort of  the  flock  during  the  hot  nights  can 
be  increased.  The  separating  of  the  crowd- 
ing ones  will  often  give  relief.  Very  few 
poultry-raisers  have" the  roosts  over  two 
feet  fiom  the  floor.  In  houses  where  the 
roosts  are  high  the  poultry  suffer  much 
more  with  the  heat.  They  are  also,  under 
such  conditions,  more  subject  to  draughts 
aud  resulting  colds.  Draughts  are  as  dan- 
gerous to  poultry  as  to  human  beings. 
Poultry  that  roost"  in  the  trees  and  on  the 
high  fences  or  outbuildings  are  lees  liable 
to  colds  because  there  can  be  no  suction 
draughts,  such  as  theie  is  iu  their 
houses.  Another  fact  is  that  where 
the  premises  are  uot  kept  sweet  and  clean 
the  fowls  are  more  subject  to  cold,  roup 
and  catarrhal  troubles.  A  vitiated  atmos- 
phere weakens  the  fowls  and  makes  them 
more  susceptible  to  changes.  Yerrniu  of 
any  kind,  whether  they  are  body  lice  or  the 
nocturnal  mites,  weaken  the  poultry  very 
quickly  in  warm  weather,  and  fowls  thus 
troubled  quickly  succumb  when  exposed. 
Another  great  source  causing  the  develop- 
ment of  colds  with  both  chicks  and  fowls 
during  summer  is  the  rain-storms.  The 
afternoon  storms  do  the  most  damage.  The 
poultry  become  thoroughly  drenched,  and 
when  they  are  housed  for  the  night  fairly 
commence  to  steam.  If  a  specimeu  in  sucil 
a  condition  gets  in  the  draught,  roup  in  a 
serious  .form  may  be  developed  before 
morning.  The  specimeu  under  such  cir- 
cumstances must  be  a  vigorous,  healthy 
one  or  it  will  quickly  succumb  to  the  dis- 
ease. 

Doctoring  poultry  with  colds,  roup,  can- 
ker and  catarrh  is  a  vexatious  trial  and 
often  attended  with  danger  to  the  poultry 
keeper,  especially  when  the  disease  has  de- 
veloped to  the  canker  or  cheesy  stage.  It 
has  then  become  contagious  and  can  be 
taken  by  human  beings.  It  is  wiser  aud 
safer  to  "kill  and  deeply  bury  all  specimens 
that  develop  the  disease  in  such  form. 

When  the  first  indication  of  sore  throat 
appears  a  swabbing  out  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  with  a  solution  of  copperas  is  gener- 
ally effective,  Then  give  a  2-grain  pill  of 
quinine.  Keep  in  a  warm,  dry  place  aud 
give  soft,  stimulating  food. 

When  colds,  shown  by  a  running  of  the 
nostrils,  are  first  noticed  clean  out  the  nos- 
trils with  carbolated  water,  wash  out  the 
slit  iu  the  roof  of  the  mouth  also,  then  use 
a  little  powdered  alum  on  the  parts  and 
feed  and  care  for  as  recommended  above. 

The  practical  poultry-raiser  is  a  close  ob- 
server and  does  not  wait  for  roup  to  be- 
come fully  developed  before  applying  re- 
medies. The  henhouse  is  visited  at  night, 
and  any  one  of  ihe  flock  that  is  uot  breath- 
ing perfectly  natural  is  at  once  detected 
and  giveu  one  of  the  many  prescription* 
experience  may  have  proved  will  best  an- 
swer the  purpose.  Ever>T  poultry-raiser 
should  have  a  sort  of  hospital  for  the  ail- 
ing poultry — some  place  where  they  can 
easily  be  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  flock. 
It  is  utter  folly  to  doctor  sick  fowls  and  al- 
low them  their  freedom.  They  need  quiet 
and  rest  when  sick  same  as  human  beings. 

If  fowls  are  to  be  doctored  at  all,  it 
should  be  attended  to  when  the  first  signs 
of  ailment  appear.  Any  disease  that  has 
become  well  developed  among  fowls  is  dif- 
ficult to  eradicate,  and  if  the  disease  is  of  a 
contagious  nature,  such  as  roup,  canker, 
etc.,  there  is  no  economy  iu  doctoring  such 
and  endangering  the  rest  of  the  flock,  as. 
well  as  taking  risks  of  the  kind  with  the 
attendant.— Ba U imore  Sun. 


Salable  Turkeys. 

All  commission  merchants  agree  that  it 
is  the  medium-sized  turkeys  that  sell  the 
most  readily  and  are  the  most  profitable, 
says  the^Farmers'  Voice.  The  birds  should 
dress  eight,  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  toms  and  hens, 
they  say,  aud  should  look  plump  and  clean. 
These  birds  are  the  first  selected,  and  the 
others  go  off  more  slowly.  At  other  four- 
teen pounds  a  reduction" in  the  price  is  de- 
manded, while  birds  at  eighteen  or  twenty 
pounds  are  almost  unsalable  at  greatly  re- 
duced rates.  Of  course  there  is  some  de- 
mand for  large  turkeys  for  hotels  and 
boarding  houses,  but  tbe  private  family 
will  haA  e  none  of  them,  for  two  excellent 
reasons:  first,  the  oven  in  the  average  city 
house  is  too  small  to  accommodate  such  a 
lordlv  bird,  and,  secondly,  the  size  of  the 
family  not  being  in  proportion,  its  members 
would  rebel  at  the  turkey's  too  frequent 
appearance  at  meals.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  turkey  raiser  to  keep  both  these  points 
in  view  and  regulate  the  size  of  the  birds 
accordingly.  He  will  save  in  feed  and  get 
better  returns  for  his  flock.  The  day  of  the; 
enormous  gobbler  is  past. 
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What  Eggs  Take  From  the  Soil. 

Prof.  Warrington  has  given  the  follow- 
ing figure's  as  representing  the  fertility 
sold  in  $l(iO  worth  of  the  foods  named: 
Eggs,  $3,56;  wheat,  $42.28;  milk,  $14.08; 
cheese,  $18.88 ;  and  timothy  hay  $95.84. 
The  above  speak  well  for  biddy,  and  com- 
paratively so  for  milk,  though  the  milk 
was  figured  on  a  higher  basis  of  valuation 
by  the  quart  than  farmers  realize.  It 
brings  out  once  more  the  great  amount  of 
fertility  carried  from  the  farm  in  the  sales 
of  timothy.  Hay  is  a  soil  robber  for  the 
returns  it  gives  to  the  exchequer. 

Fairs  and  Poultry  Shows. 

Farmers  should  take  an  interest  in  the 
poultry  shows  and  fairs  that  may  be  held 
this  coining  season,  as  there  is  nothing  that 
will  assist  them  in  comparing  breeds  and 
learning  the  characteristic  and  distinguish- 
ing points  so  well  as  to  inspect  them  in 
their  coops  at  the  shows.  As  there  are 
about  seventy-five  breeds,  the  differences 
between  them  may  be  better  understood 
when  they  are  side  by  side.  It  may  also  be 
stated  that  farmers  should  exhibit  and  en- 
courage their  local  fairs.  The  poultry  de- 
partment is  always  an  interesting  one  to 
visitors,  and  the  farmer  who  has  succeeded 
in  producing  choice  market  fowls,  or 
plump  carcasses  of  chicks,  will  find  no  bet- 
ter way  of  making  the  fact  known  than  by 
displaying  them,  which  will  create  a  de- 
mand for  his  stock  and  enable  him  to  se- 
cure better  prices. 


Liate  Chicks  and  Slow  Growth. 

Late  chicks  should  grow  just  as  rapidly 
as  those  hatched  early,  because  they  have 
Jill  the  advantages  in  their  favor.  We  have 
known  chicks  to  weigh  two  pounds  when 
ten  weeks  old.  It  is  an  exception,  how- 
ever, to  have  chicks  reach  such  weight,  but 
the  fact  that  it  can  be  done  is  evidence  that 
there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  mat- 
ter of  raising  broilers  for  market.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  brood  of  chicks,  on  the  ma- 
jority of  farms,  will  exceed  two  pounds 
when  three  mouths  old.  The  sooner  the 
chicks  rsach  a  marketable  age  the  sooner 
the  care,  feeding  and  labor  ceases,  and  the 
greater  the  profit  on  the  brood.  It  may 
also  be  mentioned  that  with  early  chicks 
the  difference  of  a  month's  growth  is  to 
.have  them  reacn  the  market  that  much 
sooner,  and,  of  course,  not  only  is  the  extra 
weight  gained,  but  the  prices  are  higher 
earlier  in  the  season.  A  month  means,  for 
early  broilers,  sometimes  as  much  as  from 
ten  to  twenty  cents  per  pound  more  than 
is  obtained  later,  which  is  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  the  whole  cost  of  the 
Jood. 

The  most  careful  experiments  made  show 
that  it  costs  not  over  six  cents  to  feed  a 
chick  until  it  weighs  one  pound,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  any  gain  in  weight,  whether  of 
adults  or  chicks  at  any  age,  exceeds  s  x 
cents  for  each  additional  pound.  The 
profit,  however,  is  iu  th«  rapidity  of  the 
growth.  A  chick  costs  something  more 
than  the  food  it  consumes,  such  as  shelter, 
•care,  lab  >r,  the  egg  from  which  it  is  hatched 
and  the  loss  of  time  by  the  hen  in  incuba- 
tion. When  time  and  labor  are  saved  it  is 
so  much  taken  from  the  cost  and  added  to 
the  profit.  Whether  the  chick  weighs  two 
pounds  in  ten  weeks  or  three  months  the 
cost  of  food  will  be  nearly  the  same,  as  it 
will  consume  more  food  when  growing  rap- 
idly. 

Late  chicks  do  not  grow  as  rapidly  as 
those  hatched  early.  The  reason  is  that 
after  the  warm  season  sets  in  they  are  sub- 
ject to  insect  pests,  and  lice  torment  them 
night  and  day.  If  only  two  drops  of  lard 
could  be  applied  once  a  week  to  the  heads 
of  late  chicks  until  they  are  sent  to  mar- 
ket, there  would  be  less  loss  and  greater 
growtth,  as  the  large  head-lice  are  seldom 
seen,  and  gradually  destroy  chicks  before 
their  presence  is  discovered.  Young  tur. 
keys  also  droop  and  die  from  the  same 
cause.  When  chicks  make  no  growth, 
seeming  to  remain  at  about  the  same  size, 
although  Well  cared  for,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  head-lice  are  at  fault.  It  is  then 
that  patience  should  cease  and  the  chicks 
sent  to  market  as  early  as  possible,  in  order 
to  avoid  loss  of  feed  and  labor.  When  a 
brood  of  chicks  comes  off,  whether  early 
i»  r  late  in  the  season,  it  will  pay  to  get 


them  into  market  whenever  they  are  old 
enough,  and  any  extra  labor  bestowed  will 
be  more  than  gained  by  the  short  period  of 
growth  from  hatching  to  marketing. 


THE  I DEAL 
Winter  Route  to  the  Land  of  Sunnhine 
Frnitanil  Flowers,  California. 

Is  via  the  Iron  Mountain  Route,  "The  true  south- 
ern pathway,  "  which  traverses  a  region  of  perpetual 
sunshine,  with  mild  climate,  where  snow  hlockades, 
blizzards  or  high  altitudes  are  unknown. 

t'ullinan's  latest  modeled,  upholstered  Tourist  and 
Palace  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  from  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  daily  to  California  without  change-  Equally 
as  good  service  to  all  other  western  points  via  the 
.Missouri  Pacific  railway.  Special  excursion  tickets 
to  California,  Oregon.  Washington,  old  .Mexico,  and 
the  famous  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  at  reduced 
rates.  For  descriptive  and  illustrated  literature, 
and  lowest  ticket  rates  drop  me  a  postal  and  I  will 
call  ou  you  in  person  and  supply  you  with  same  glut  is. 
J.  P.  McCaan,  T.  P.  Agt.,  or  W.  E.  Hoyt,  G.  E.  P. 
Agt.,  391  Broadway,  New  York. 


On  page  61  is  advertised  one  of  the  best  located 
pouhry  farms  in  New  England.  Only  fifty  miles 
from  New  Vork  City. 


SHIP  YOUR 


POULTRY  &  EGGS 


SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO. 


CHICAGO. 

Reference,  P.  H.  JACOBS. 


Intl.  Games,  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  Astrachans. 
Eggs  in  sea.  Cir,  W.  A. Williams,  Rome  City,  lud. 

Prize  Winning  L.  B.,  B.  P.  K.  and  S.  C.  W. 
L.  Stamp.    Wm.H.  Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  111. 


E 


Imer  K.  Clenimer,  Harleysville, Fa.,  breeder 
of  nine  varieties  Pure  bred  Poultry.  Cata.  free. 


TJIPOBTKD  1IOUDANS,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
X  Lt.  Urahmas.    G.E.Chalfant,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS. wrer15- **** 


.vey,  Sumnierville,  S.  C. 


c 


at  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  put  up  in  Burlap 
sacks.      HARVEY  bEEU  C«.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


;GGS  from  selected  S.  C.  W.  and  B.Legs.,?l  per  13 
-  Ulensicle  Poultry  Yards.  Ithaca,  Bi.  Y. 


Ji 


L,K.  MINORCA  eggs  at  half  price.  $1.  per  15 
or  SI  .50  per  26.  Kttlil.  MA1KET,  Akron.O. 


E 


6GS  from  S.  C.  B.  Legs,  that  score  95  points, 
&2.  per  setting.    H.C.  Thomas,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


W 


KITE  to  Acrniotor  Co..  Chicago,  for  par- 
ticulars of  theirspccialoifers  on  W indmills, etc. 


V 


IRGINIA  FARMS  for  sale,  strictly  at  owners' 
prices.  Adflress,  W.urossinann, Petersburg,  Va. 


QP  4  XirCTT  a  specialty  31  years.  Cir. 
~  J_  XI.  l^"  1_~  HL  and  my  photo  free.  Order 
Cockerels  now.     J.  RENNETT.  Kunniau.Ind. 


BITRUEAR   ALARM.  50c.  ;3,    $1.00,  postpaid. 
No  other  expense:  protect  house, garden,  anything 
G.B.  Hawley,  R804  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

WANTED.— Position  ou  poultry  farm.  Com- 
petent to  run  a  broiler  or  egg  plant.  Reference 
Experience  in  N. ,  S.  and  W.  Jos  *  .  Farley,  Leslie,  Mii 


Kraft  Bros.,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y.,  breeders  of 
Cornish  Indian  Games,  Barred  Ply.  Rocks  and 
G.  Wyaus.  Eggs  $2  per  sitting    Orders  booked  now. 

HA.  WATTLES,  Rayneville,  Kan.  Fin- 
•  est  Sil.  H  ja.ii.  anil  R.  P.  Rocks  in 
the  West.   Choice  stock  tor  sale. 

RC.  BROWN  LEO  HORNS  a  specialty.  B.P. 
Hocks.    Eggs  $1.. 50  per  15,  $2.50  per  30.  Circular 
free.      JT.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Rartlett,  Ohio. 


M7«GS  from  S.  C.  B.  Legs,  that  score  from  94i*  to 
96points,?l  iter  setting.  S.C.B.Legs  a  specialty. 
Mount  Cabauue  P.  Yds, 5014  Bell  Ave.,  St,  Louis, Mo. 

1  )  nil"  and  White  Indian  Games.    Egg  $4  pel 

J_>13;  Buff  Legs.,  Huff  P.  Rocks  and  Minorcas.  Eggs 
$1  per  13.   LI!. WIS  C.  BEATTY,  Washington,  N.  J. 


Eggs  from  Bl. Spanish,  exclu.   An  8  acre  farm  de- 
voted to  this  variety.   Send  for  Illus  Cir.  or  the 
boss  layers.     Miles  A.  Weiant,  Wortliington,  Ohio. 


DEATH  TO  LICK  ON    HENS    OR  ANY- 
THING.   ANYWHERE.      84  PAUE 
■  COOK  FREE.  D.  J.  LAMRERT, 

 Apponang.  R.  I. 


ED  riDDC  BREEDER  and  DEALER 
.  M.  UIOD,J.  in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pies, 
Lop-eared  and  Common  Rabbits.  Send  two- 
cent  stamp  for  circular.   NoriTalk,  Ohio. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.  w^V^^oV^ 

pups  for  gale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Enclose  stamp 
for  reply.  P.  H.  Jacobs.  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

LIGHT  RRAHMAS,  EXCLUSIVELY. 

1  Felch  and  Williams  Strain.) 
Eggs  #2.0  lor  13.  ja.50  for  26.    Stock  for  sale. 
D.  M  POLING,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 


PINE  TREE  FARM,  Jamesimrg,  ¥.  J.,  W.1I. 
Ordway,  Proprietor.  I).  A.  Mount, Superintend- 
ent. Twenty  varieties  of  Poultry.  Eggs  for  hatch  - 
ing. Prices  reduced  after  June  1st.  40  page  cata.  free. 

vjjl  ~/~Veach  for  yearling  hens.  $2.00  each  for 
riPX.Ow  yearling  cocks.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
from  our  prize  stock.  CHARLES  RIVER 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 


White  and  Rlack  Minorcas,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  Stock 
at  all  times.    Eggs  in  season. 

WM.  J.  SCHAITRLE.  Erie,  Pa. 


I HAVE  KLACK  AND  WHITE,  MALTESE 
and  White"  Rabbits  for  sale  at  fl.00  per  pair. 
Thev  make  nice  pefc*  for  children. 
HENRY  BARBER,    Independence,  Knns. 


.)/~v/~W"iFERRETS.  We  are  booking  orders  and 
~4\J\  J\  f  training  ferrets  for  rats,  rabbits,  etc.,  for 
Aug. shipments.  Book  10c ts. ,  Muzzles  20  cts.  Ferrets, 
S3  pair.  S.  &  L.  FARN'S  WORTH,  New  London,  O. 


poi  LTRV  SUPPLIES.— Send  for  catalogue. 
X  It  contains  a  description  of  everything  in  the 
poultry  business,  with  price:  and  it  also  tells  all 
about  inv  prize  B.  Cochins,  Lt.  Brah.,  B.  Langs. 
Free.    W.C.Byaid,  Walnut  Hills.Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


25c.  for  a  Poultry  Bookon  Capwinizin^  free.  SendforCat. 
UARI/CR  of  Po«"fy  Specialties.  Capon  sets  $2  up 
lit  M 11 1\  C.  tl  W.H.WlGMOKE,i07S.8thSt.,Phila.,Pa. 

PIT  GAMES.  ASSELS.  NHROPSIIIRES 
OR  SURRYS.     HENNIES'  CROSSES. 
Stamp.  IDE  ROSSITER,  Girard.  Pa. 


MAD.  SO.UARF.  GARDEN  WINNERS.  R. 
and  S.C.B.  Leg.,  W.  and  B. Rocks,  B.  Langs. 
Eggs  75  cts.  per  13.  100  yearlings  of  above  for  sale. 
Belgian  Hares.   Stamp.  W.W.Kulp,  Pottstown,  l'a. 

Wes„  End  Stock  Farm,  Westchester,  Pa. .breed- 
ers, shippers  and  handlers  of  thoroughbred 
hunting  and  pet  dogs,  swine,  poultry  and  pigeons. 
Eggs  for  hatching.    Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

JOHN  F.RETH, Elgin,  Ills.. breeds  America's 
best  all  purpose  fowl,  Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Kggs,  $3.00  per  13,  35.00  per 
26.    Fine  stock  for  sale.   Illustrated  circular  free. 

The  Perfected  Incnbator  — 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installmentsorrented.  The  Perfected  Itegulator 
for  any  incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  D.  MOULTON.  Taunton,  Mass 

HA.  Bradshaw,  Elizaville,  lnd.  Breeder  ot 
•  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Hasfor  sale 
4!K)  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  won. 

Norlhup'sBlark  Minorca.  Catalogue  free, 
contains  more  reading  than  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Rose-comb  Black  Minorcas  and 
origin.    GEO.  H.  NORTH  UP,  Haceville,  N.  Y. 

CTflD  CHICKEN  THIEVES!    For  $1  I  will 

0  I  Ul  mail  you  plans  for  making  a  BUntGLAR 
ALARM  that  will  ring  when  wires  are  cut,  or  door 
or  window  opened,  or  hoards  pulled  off.  stamp  for 
cir.   F.  S.  JOSEPH,  Haddon  Heights,  New  Jersey. 

ARNOLD'S  BUFF  LEGHORNS/;,^,!: 

per  30.   After  June  15th,  stock  tor  sale  cheap.  Ad- 
dress 

AUG  D.ARNOLD,  Box  77,DILLSRURG,PA. 

S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS,  bTpTrOCKS^ 

Heavy  Weight  Pekin  Dncks  and  English 
Reagle  Hoands.   Eggs  $2  per  15.  G rand  matings.  , 
16th  auuual  Cir.  free.    B.  A.  Fox,  Moore,  Del. Co.,  l  a. 

FOR  SALE.  Complete  hen  and  duck  poultry  farm, 
well  stocked,  buildings  new,  engine,  cooking  vats 
and  all  necessary  machinery  and  doing  large  busi- 
ness. Terms  easy.  Satisfactory  reason  given  for  sell- 
ing. E,  A. HAWLEY,  40.8  State  St., Brldgeport.Conn. 

P  0  U  LTR  Y  i^^s 

triai  lu  cts.    Sample  Free.    64  page  practical  poultry  boek  free^ 
to  yearly  subscribers.     Book  alone  10  cts.    Catalogue  or 
coukry  books  free.   POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Siracuse.  N.  Y. 

An  KLLEN,  Meadrille,  Pa.,  offers  his  '95 
.  I  .  M  breeding  pens  for  sale  as  follows:  4  hens 
and  1  male  of  S.C.  White,  R  C.  B.  Legs,  or  B.  P. 
Rocks  for  $0.50:  Lt.  Brah  mas  or  Silver  Wyandottes 
at  $7.50;  White  Cochins  or  Pekin  Ducks,  per  trio,  $5. 

A.  P.  ALLEN,  Meadville,  Pa. 

PP|7C   WINNERS.   At  Baltimore,  1895,  we  won 

1  HIZ.I1  24  regular  and  special  prizes  on  our  Indian 
Games,  B.  Ply.  Rocks,  Golden  W  yandottes  and  S. 
C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  $3  and  $5  per  sitting. 
White  Wyandottes  not  shown,  but  are  fine;  eggs  $2 
for  13.   Catalogue.   E.  E.  Huds»n,  Kennedyvllle,  Md 

Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATOIiS  and  BROODERS  To 

J. L.CAMPRELL, West  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubato: 


Wijckoffs  White  Leghorns, 

America's  Rusiness  Hen. 

This  season's  breeding  stock  consists  of  the  choicest 
specimens  selected  from  over  1,0U)  carefully  bred 
birds,  and  are  unequalled  for  size,  vigor,  show  and 
superior  laying  qualities.  Eggs  $2.00  per  15;  $:j.75per 
30;  $5  per  45;  $10  per  100.  Illustrated  and  descriptive 
circular  free. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

GROTON.  N.  Y. 

0NLY$I.60!c^ltebd! 

FARM  POULTRY  (Semi-Monthly) .. .81.00 

POULTRY  KEEPER  (Monthly)   50cU 

FARM  and  FIRESIDE  (Semi-Monthly)  50  " 
Total   83.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  casli  or  stamps, 
81.60.    Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  ROSTON,  MASS. 


* 


EUREKA 


THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP 
for  all  Incubators  and  Brooders. 
Thermostatic  Bars,  Regulators,  atid  Brass 
Tanks  and  Boilers,  for  home  made  incu- 
"  ators.  Best  Thermometers  $1 .  Cata.  f ree. 
Address  L.  R.  Oakes,  Bloomlngton,  lnd. 
J.  P.  Lucas.  Western  Agent,  Topeka,  Kan. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  J,V  8  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  for$l  00 each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3, 4  and  5 combined,  with  complete  index,  in  ene  vol- 
ume, for  $2. SW,  postpaid.   They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Winners  at  Chicago,  1894.  Wo-ld's  Fair 
and  other  Hhowft.  Stock  Tor  Hale,  low  tor 
qiiality.  Eggs  iu  season.  Also  Scotch 
Collie  Dogs. 

ALFRED  DOYJLE,  itforgan  Park,  III. 

CP  PC  1    CCPC  I    F0R  HATCHING  from  my 

LUUO  I  C*"UD  1  prize-winners.  Seventy  va- 
rieties of  choice  land  and  water  fowls  Send  for  price 
list.  Ten  cents  for  fine  illustrated  catalogue  giving 
30  years'  experience  in  the  poultry  yard.  The  largest 
fancy  poultry  farm  in  the  TJ.  States. 
J.R.BRABAZON,01enview,  Delavan,  Wis. 


tile,  easy  of  upfratiuii,  self- 
regu-lating.  reliable,  fully  guaran- 
1.  teend  4c.  for  Illtus.  Catalogue, 
i.i  o.  Lit  I'LL    CO.,  2hiiitn».  Ciuiuev,  III. 


CLEAR  GRIT  FOR  POULTRY, 

LT.BRAIIMAS.B.P.  ROCKS,  B. 

S4HPLE  AND  CATALOGUE  FRKE. 


ORR  BROS.,  ORR'S  MILLS,  N.Y. 


Box 
49. 


MAPLE  FARM  DU.CK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Tekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Frem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  In 
season.    Firstwlass  birds  at  rea.snna.blo  prices 

JAMES  RANKIN,  Sonth  Easton,  3Iass. 

*  EX  WYN  STRODE,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
breeder  and  shipper  of  Hampshire  down 
Sheep,  Poland  China  Pigs,  American  Fox 
Hounds,  English  Keagle  Hounds,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  .Light  Brahmas,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Pekin  Ducks,  Rouen  Bucks, 
Mammouth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Kggs  in  season 

NEW  Y0ItK~ 

February,  1895,  I  won  32  prizes  in  tbe  strongest 
competition.  Barred  ami  White  Plymouth 
Kookn,  Silver  an«l  White  Wyandottes. 
EtiOS-l  setting  So,  H  settings  f  10.  Choice  breeding 
birds  for  sale.  Catalogue  describing  America's  finest 
Plymouth  Kocks  and  W  yandottes  free.  A.  C. 
Hawkins,  Lock  Box 4, Lancaster, Massachusetts 


INCUBATORS; 

b  Warrant  I 


Thl 


★ 

Reliable* 

nLSSL.K,,.,,..!,™* 
D  Principle.  Leader 


■k  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  CcQuincy.  III.  * 


HATCH  CHICKENS  ?Y  STEAM- 


With  the  UUltEL 

Excelsior  Incubator. 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-llegu- 
latiitg.  Thousauds  ia  success- 
ful operation.  Guaranteed  lu 
hatch  a  larger  percentage  of 
fertile  egga  at  less  oost  than 
any  other  Batcher.  Lowest 
priced  flrit-claas  Hatcher 
made.  «EO.  II.  STAIII_ 
114t«iaas.etbHt,  Ou.ne7,lll. 


rp  II  K  PRAIRIE 
1   STATE     I  \  <  I  It  A  - 
TORS  ABil>  BROOD- 
ERS are  endorsed  by  P.  H. 
Jacobs.    112  FIRST 
PREMIUMS    118.  Do 
not  buy  an  Incubator  or 
Brooder  until  you  send  for 
our  111  page  catalogue,  giv- 
ing full  particulars.  All 
machines  warranted. 
Prairie  State  Inenba- 
tor  Co.,  Homer  City- 
Pa. 


Green  Bone  Cuttetv 

Nothing  on  Earth  will  make  Hbns  Lay  and 
Little  Chicks  Grow  like  Green  Cut  Bone. 
Warranted  to  double  Egg  Yield 
and  reduce  Grain  Bill  One-half. 
Our  Green  Bone  Cutters  are  the  best  on 
earth,  ami  the  ONLY  ones  receiving 
an  Award  at  the  World's  Fair. 
t?"  Send  for  Catalogues  and  valuable 
article  on  Feed,  free. 
Webster  &  Hannuw-151  Albany  St.,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


BOOM  THE  LEADERS ! 


The  two  best  poultry  papers  on  earth  arc 

FARM  POCXTRY(Seim-Monthly)  81.00 
and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  cts. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  $1.85. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


Chickens. 


THE  EUREKA 
GAPE  WORM  EXTRACTOR 


ad  like  i 
d  cause  th 
i  (lurks  to 


r  death 


ouble 


Kcmovca  with  certainty  the  

collect  in  the  windpipes  or  small  chicken 
tljro>i5h  suffocation.  Don't  hose  Your  Til 

tempts  to  relieve  them  bj  the  use  of  a,  h  

cieot  means,  hut  send  for  a  few  ortba  El IREKAS  and  tout 
will  he  atead!  Price  10c.  each ;  3  for 25c.;  $1.60  ner  d'«z 

SURCICAL   MANUFACTURING  CO 
1309  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Highest  Honors  in 

L7  ■ 


FABIUS^-Y. 


Pent!  stamp  for  now  illustrated  catalogue,  giving 
H  I« II  W.ST  PRIZE  RECORD  ever  woiuby  any 
breeder  of  any  variety.         F.  o.  Bex,  501. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


July 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FEKCWJ 


1805. 


Galvanized.  "Wiro  □NTettixiss 

KE1>U€E1)  PRICKS  FOR  ROLLS  150  FEET  LONf 


A  FAMII/ST  OF 


2  inch  No.  19,  for  fowls 


12 
.65 


18 
51.00 

1  inch  No.  20,  for  chicks  $1.50  S2.25 
3  Inch  No.  18,  for  fowls       .60  .90 
Discount  5  rolls  5  per  cent,  10  roils  10  per  cent 


24 
S1.25 

si.r 


SI.  65 

s:s."5 

$1.50 


36 

si.  ho 

S4.50 
$1.70 


48 
$2.50 
$6.00 
$2.25 


60 
$3.15 
$7.50 

$2.r~ 


72 
J3.H 
$9.00 
$3.40 


Staples  8c.  per  pound    Our  Nettings  are  galvanized 


AFTER  WEAVING,  full  width  and  guage. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  227  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Write  for  freight  allowance  Ave  rolls,  and  price  other  styles. 


THE  CREAM  OF  POULTRY  LITERATURE! 

FIVE  LEADING  POULTRY  PAPERS  FOR 

Poultry  News  and  Literature  from  the  East,  West,  South  and  Middle  States 

Southern  Fancier,  Atlanta.  Ga„  50c;  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa. ,  50c. 
Inter-State  Poultryman,  Tlflln.  Ohio,  SOc;  Midland  Poultry  Journal,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  5Uc;  Poultry  Herald,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  50c.   Total,  $3.60. 
All  the  above  named  papersforone-halfthe  regular  price  for  a  limited  time 

Subscribe  now,  $1.25  will  get  this  Great  Block  of  Five, 
by  sending  us  your  order.  Below  is  the  form  for  order : 
Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa., 

Enclosed  find  SI  .25  for  which  send  us  the  Creat  Block  of  Five  Poultry 
papers  for  one  year, 

Name  


Address 


Kegrs,  $3  per  13. 
Eggrs,  85  per  13. 

'  'Q.i    q.  cli. nil  ^wi'i'i 


DUET  Wyandotte*, 
DUir  1'l.rmonth  Rocks, 

Plymouth's  record.  World's  Fair  '93,  a  clean  sweep. 
Troy,  N.Y.'94,  1st  pen,  1st  cock;  and  1st  hen.  New 
York  '95,  1st  and  3rd  cock,  1st  hen. 

J.  I>.  WILSON, 

Worcester.  N.  Y. 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

Clevelaud,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway 
to  Western  and  Southern  Points.  Through  Bleeping 
Cars  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolisand 
St.  Louis,  via  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  L.  S.  & 
M.  S.  Ry.  to  Cleveland,  ISig  Four  Route  to  Destina- 
tion. Elegant  Connections  with  all  Trunk  Lilies  in 
New  York  State.  Ask  for  Tickets  via  Big  Four 
Route.  E.  O.  McCormick.  Passenger  Traffic  Man- 
ager. T).  B.  Martin,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 
Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


POULTRY 
,*SUPPLIES{(^ 


PEERLESS 

Bncubato.s,  Brooders, 

Bone  and  Vegetable  Cutters.etc. 

Most  Perfect  Machine,  Best 
Material  ik  Workmniisliip. 
LOWEST  IN  PRICE. 


16,500  marketed  in  1894. 
Large,  strong 

BREEDERS 

and  vigorous  birds,  SI. 50 
each.  Eggs,  $1.25  lor  11;  $7 
1  er  100. 

H'rom  DUCK  RANCH  of 
W.M  TRUSLOW  &  CO, 
STROI'DSRIRO,  1'  A 


THE  IMPROVED 


Hundreds  of  testimon- 
ials as  to  its  merits  over 
all  other  makes.  Over 
one  hundred  First  Prem- 
iums. 

Medals  and  Diplo- 
mas awarded  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

Send  stamp  for  an  ill  tig. 
book  containing  much 
valuable  lnlormetion. 


BUY"THE  BEST.  

,  WILLIAMS,  18  Race  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 
AGENTS  WANTED, 


MANN'S 


Bone 
Cutter 

Sent  out  ON  TRIAL. 

Try  it  before  you  Pay 
for  it. 

130  Highest  Awards  Re- 
ceived. 8  Different  Sizes. 

It  positively  and  easily  cuts 
Green  Bone  and  gristle 
without  clog  or  difficulty  or 
money  refunded. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

by  feeding  green  bone.   It  Is 
better  than  medicine,  cheaper 
than  grain.    Produces  more 
fertile  eggs,  and  makes  chicks 
row  larger.    World's  Fair 
udge  decides  on  Mann's  for 
his  own  use.    Ulus.  Catalogue 
free,  If  you  name  this  paper. 
.  M".  Mann  Co.,MiUford,MBS3. 


MM 


GUERNSEY  cattle. 


To  introduce  them,  will  sell  No.  1      No.  1  Cutter. 
with  legs  at  SI 2. 50.  Our  $6.00  Regular  Price,  SI5. 
lever  cutter  is  just  the  thing  for 
small  hocks.   Green  cut  bone  is  the  greatesttonic  and 
egg  producer  in  existence.   "We  also  mfg.  Power  Cut- 
ters of  large  capacity,  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
Poultry  Supplies  at  ROCK  BOTTOM  PKK'ICS. 
PEERLESS  C  lover  Cutter,  |44.<><> 
Poultry  Marker,  (lever  punch)  .25 
"  Cnponlzlitg  Set,  1.75 

"  Crushed  Grit,  (all  sizes)  100  lbs.  .60 

Hygrometer**,  1.00 
Tested  Incubator  Thermometors,  .65 
Egg  Teeters,  only  .80 

"  Vermin  Exterminator, 'per lb.)  "  .60 

Its  use  means  death  to  line— give  it  a  trial. 
Place  your  orders  with  us  and  save  m'onay.  Cat'l'getc,  giving 
full  particulars. 4c,  lint  will  sen.l  it  fi-i-i-  if  von  mention  this  finer 

PEERLESS  IMllHATOli  Jfc  RliOOIDKU  CO. 
No.  618.519  Ohio  Street,        .         «CINCT,  ILL. 


ands 

Oranges 
Resorts 
^rwestments 
^Developments 
Attractions 

ys*~£y^.  Address, 

i       G.  D.  ACKERLY, 

^CENERAL  PASSENC ER  AGENT, 

THE TROPICALTRUNK  LINE, 
Jacksonville.  Florida. 


S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  AVhite  and  BuffWyan- 
dottes.  Houdans.  K.  C.  W.  and  B.  Leghorns 
and  Burl' Plymouth  Rocks.  Awardsat  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  show  (Madison  Square  Garden, New 
Yorkl.  in  the  past  six  vears  :  103  firsts,  51  gold 
specials, 30  silver  medalsand  6  silver  cups. 
New  York,  1805  :  22  firsts,  16  gold  specials,  7 
silver  medals  and  silver  cup.  '  Like  Begets. 
Like"  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  illus- 
trated circular.  Scotch  Collies,  Fox  Terriers. 

JAMES  FORSYTH, 

Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


IT  IS 


iOULTRY 
'APER 

UBLISHED 

n  costs  o  N  LY  $  1 .00  Pei  year 

A  Ready  Reference. 
A  Practical  Instructor^ 
A  Guide  for  the  Beginner. 
A  Helpful  Friend  and  Aid  to  all. 
A  Dollar  Paper  comes  twice  a  month. 
It  is  edited  by  men  who  devote  their  time  largely  to 
raising  poultry  and  ei-Tirs  for  market  upon  farms  and 
in  the  garden  pla^s  of  the  suburbs  of  large  towns. 

It  Teaches  You 

How  T©  Prevent  and  Cure  all  poultry  diseases. 

How  TO  Obtain  the  most  profitable  breeds. 

How  To  Bring  pullets  to  early  laying  maturity 

How  To  Feed  and  care  for  small  or  large  hocks 

How  To  Make  money  with  a  few  hens. 

How  To  Keep  all  kinds  of  poultry  for  profit 

How  To  Build  the  best  and  most  economical 
houses  and  yards. 

HOW  To  Keep  houses  dry  and  your  £owl  fl"33 
from  vermin  and  roup. 

How  To  Hatch  chickens  in  incubators  and 
when,  so  as  to  get  best  results. 

How  TO  Make  hens  lay  the  most  eggs  in  win- 
ter when  prices  are  high. 

How  To  Get  the  best  crosses  to  produce  the 
most  eggs  and  pounds  of  Hesh. 

HOW  ToCaponize,  dress  and  market  poultry 
to  obtain  the  best  prices. 
Rememherthe  price  §1.00  for  one  year.  Sample 

copy,  two  cents  in  stamps.  The  name  of  the  paper  is 

Farm=Poultry. 

One  department,  "Answers  to  Correspondents,"  is 
worth  ten  times  the  subscription  price  to  anyone;  ex- 

glaina  many  things  apt  to  trouble  even  old  breeders, 
end  forlNDEX  to  first  three  vols.  FREE,  and  judge  for 
yourself  if  as  much  instructive  matter  can  be  bought 
for  many  times  the  price.  Remit  in  Cash  or  Stamps. 
J.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO..SiCuntom  House  St.  Boston,  ilass. 


UTIFUIi  DOItltS 


^         The  tallest,  finest  dressed,  best 

V         made  and  most  desirable  dolls  ^ 

On  the  market,  comprising  Grandpa,  Grandma,  Papa,  Mama,  Brother, 
Sister  and  Baby  Sister,  from  4  to  10  inches  in  height. 
Each  doll  will  stand  alone. 

All  Stylishly  Dressed  in  Rich  Colors, 


Seven  Dolls  Count 
As  ONE  Premium. 


There  are  seven  members  altogether,  and  you  will  find  them  a  most  remarkable 
household.  Everyone  of  them  is  nice  looking,  fashionably  dressed,  and  just  as 
interesting  as  they  can  possibly  be,  from  Grandpa  with  his  courtly  airs  and  snowy 
locks,  clown  to  the  dear  little  Baby  with  the  flaxen  curls.  First  permit  us  to- 
introduce  you  to 


GRANDPA 


He  still  dresses  in  the 
old  colonial  style,  with 
his  long,  blue  coat  trimmed  in  golden  braid, 
his  white  waistcoat,  brown  knickerbockers, 
and  silver  buckles  014  his  shoes. 


GRANDMA 


You  are  sure  to  love 
Grandma,  with  her 
quaint  ways  and  wonderful  stories.  She 
looks  for  all  the  world  like  Martha  Wash- 
ington, with  her  silver  locks  all  tucked 
under  her  dainty  lace  cap  and  with  her 
beautiful  heliotrope  gown. 

p  A  p  A    Stylishly  dressed  in   a  three- 
button  cutaway,  light  trousers- 
patent  leather  shoes,  silk  hat,  tan  gloves 
and  walking-stick. 

This  the  first  and  only  set  of  dolls  in  which 
there  is  a  grandpa  and  grandma.  They  were 
made  especially  for  us. 


"tVTATWA  You  would  surely  admire* 
Mama,  if  you  could  see  her 
out  calling,  fashionably  dressed  in  a  brown 
street  costume,  trimmed  with  embroidery 
and  velvet,  and  a  bemiet  to  match. 


BROTHER 


Dressed  in  his  little 
Lord  Fauntleroy  suit 
of  purple  velvet  and  golden  braid,  with  tam- 
o'-shanter  hat  to  match,  and  white  sailor 
collar,  he  is  a  Brother  that  any  little  girl 
might  be  proud  to  claim. 


is  just  as  pretty  a  little  girt 
as  an  Empire  dress  of  blue- 
sleeves  can  make  her.  You  are- 
sure  to  like  her  when  you  once  become* 
acquainted.  - 


SISTER 

silk  and  big 


T>  A  ny  Everybody  will  want  to  know 
I-5i  V  X  the  dear  little  Baby,  with  her 
pretty  white  dress,  golden  curls  and  dainty- 
cap. 


Oceans  of  Fun  for  the  Little  Ones. 

Think  of  the  make-believe  weddiugs,  parties,  visits,  and  all  the  delightful  com- 
binations that  can  be  arranged.  For,  remember,  this  set  contains  a  WHOLE 
FAMILY  OF  DOLLS.  They  cannot  fail  to  please  the  little  people,  and  at  the 
same  time  develop  in  the  child  at  an  early  age,  a  taste  for  what  is  termed  "style  in 
dressing."  The  costumes  of  all  exceptthose  of  grandparents  are  of  the  most 
modern  styles,  fashionable  and  up-to-date. 

Most  of  the  dolls  on  the  market  are  ho  taller  than  our  baby  doll,  and  made  from 
paper,  while  four  of  our  dolls  are  ten  inches  high,  and  are  all  made  from  a  fine  qual- 
ity of  cardboard,  fixed  to  stand  alone  and  lithographed  in  rich  colors.  They  are 


The  largest  in  Number. 
The  Richest  in  Color. 


© 
9  • 


The  Most  Modern  in  Style. 
The  Tallest  in  Height,  and. 


FINER  THAN  DOLLS  SELLING  IN  STORES  FOR  50  CENTS  A  SET. 

The  small  illustration  given  above  shows  a  reduced  outline  of  the  dolls,  but  can 
only  give  you  a  faint  idea  of  their  beautiful  faces  and  of  the  wonderful  richness  of 
coloring  in  the  costumes. 

A  set  of  these  handsome  and  desirable  dolls  sent  to  any  one 
sending  one  new  subscriber  to  the  Poultry  Keepe-r  at  fifty  cents, 
or  one  set  of  Colls  and  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  lor  sixty 
cents.  Address. 

POULTRY  KEEPER  COMPANY,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
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Hammonton  Inc'bators 
*  PRESSEY'S  B  OODERSTes'f 

/Cat.  free.     Haminoiiton  (N    .)Incu.  Wit 

200  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

Bred  from  11  to  46  lb  Toms  and  IS  to  24  lb.  Hens. 
SOO  SKLKITKD  KKKKMIMi  KICK  KltKLS.    B.  ami  W.  V.  Rocks, 
W.  and  S.  Wvandottes.  W.  and   B.  Leghorns,  Jersey  Cattle. 
25  vears'  exDenence  in  mating  and  breeding,    \aluable  cir 
onJ«"  ith  pricM,  free.  9.  B.  ■liXOKB,  D.  Kalb,  III. 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASH 
ERand  INSECT  EXTEKMIH 
ATOR,  ainacliiue  for  whitewash 
lug  henhouses,  etc.  With  th 
machine  and  recipes  for  specia 
solutions  you  can  exterminate  lice, 
roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  F.  Schwarz,  M'f'g.,  Fairfleld, 
Conn. 


"DAISY" 
GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  testimonials. 

WILSON  BROS./! 

Sole  Man'fg'rs., 
EASTOST,        -        -  PA. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 

forPoultry  Houses 
$1.30  per  lOOsquare 
feet.withCoating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  clrcu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Uey  St.,N.  Y. 


INCUBATOR 


ON  TRIAL. 


Try  it  before  yon  boy  it* 

Highest  Award  world's  Fair- 
Judge  of  Incubators  at 
t  World's  Fair  says:  If  I  were 
going  to  buy  for  myself  I 
would  give  the  Von  Culin 
the  preference. 

Book  Incubation,  5  Cts. 
8  Plans  of  Brooders,  Houses, 
=  etc,  Twenty-five  Cents. 
Von  Cnln  I  abator  «  o.,  Box  10, 

Delaware  City,  Del. 


MONEY  IN  HENS, 

(JUST  OUT,) 

BY  MICHAEL  K.  BOYER. 
This  new  book  shows  how  to  make  money 
in  egg  farming,  and  describes  3  of  the  largest 
egg  farms  in  this  country.   P.  H.  Jacobs 
tells  all  about  lice.    Price  25  cents. 

II  It  II  \  II,  K.  BOYER. 

82  PoikI  St..  Naticb,  >l:1»*. 


0RR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

South  Natick  and  Mount  Blue,  Mass.   Devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Strain. ) 
Persons  interested  in  raising  poultry  for  profit, 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  and  who  are 
unable  to  visit  us,  can  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  our 
Twenty-third  Annual  Illustrated  64  page  circular, 
and  obtain  more  practical  information  than  is  often 
found  in 

A  DOLUR  BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS. 

Postals  not  noticed.  No  circular  sent  without  stamp. 
Address,       W.  II.  RUDD  A  SON, 

10  Merchants  Row,  Boston. 


Cabled  Poultry.  Garden  &  Rabbit  Fence,  also  Cabled 
Field  &  Hog  Fencing.  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence. 
Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  steel  gates,  steel  posts.steel 
rail,  tree,  flower  and  tomato  guards.  Catalogue  free. 
De  Kulb  Jfcuce  Co.,  mUi.'Iisu,  J)eKull>,  111. 


CANNED  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY 

This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat,  carefully  cooked, 
ground  fine,  seasoned  and  hermetically  sealed.  Will 
keep  an  unlimited  time  unt  il  opened.  Conveniently 
put  up  in  8  lb.  cans.  Especially  adapted  for  chickens 
and  moulting  fowl. 

Being  ground  fine,  it  can  be  readily  mixed  with 
the  soft  food,  and  fed  so  as  to  give  each  "fowl  an  equal 
share.    Price  30c.  per  can;  $3.00  per  dozen. 

Address 

HOLLIS  DRKKSED  MEAT  Oc  WOOL  CO., 

20  North  St.,  Bostou,  Mass. 


Won  at  Madison  square  Garden,  I8I-2.  1st  prize  Ol  j 
$25  in  gold  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  and  1st  $25  ii  I 
gold  for  best  machine  in  show. 

rPHE  IMPROVED  MONARCH  INCUR  A-  I 
X  TOR.  300U  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  thai.  I 
four  mouths.    Prices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheapen  ! 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canad; 
and  in  Europe.  Th*  v  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiumsat  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  oui 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
J  as.  Rankin,  South  Easton,  Maw. 


Beauties  and  Wonders  of  Land  and  Sea. 

A   MARVELOUS   NEW  BOOK. 


INSTRUCTIVE. 


UNIQUE. 


FASCINATING. 


A  Delightful  Treat  in  Store  for  Our  Subscribers- 


Thrilling  Adventures 

ON  IvAND  AND  SEA. 


A  VAST  STOREHOUSE  OF 
RAREST  KNOWLEDGE. 


One  of  the  smaller  Illustrations  from  "Beauties  and  Wonders  of  Land  and  Sea 


Its  pages  teem  with  astonishing  facts  and 
marvelous  experiences.    Its  information 
is  so  exhaustive  that  the  same  amount 
of  knowledge  could  not  be  gath- 
ered together  outside  of  a 
large  library.  This 
book  tells  of 


Monsters  of  the  Ocean, 

Monarchs  of  the  Air, 

Marvels  of  the  Land. 


Serpent-eaters  and  Scissor-hills, 

Horned  Screamers  and  Tailor-birds, 
Birds  with  Four  Hundred  Tongues. 

Insect  Undertakers, 

Insect  Carpenters, 

Insects  worn  as  Jewels. 


Venomous  Vipers  and  Deadly  Cobras, 
Whip-snakes  and  Rock-snakes, 

Sea-snakes  and  Ring-snakes. 

Marvelous  Wonders, 

Freaks  of  Nature, 

Amazing  Phenomena. 


OVER  ONE  THOUSAND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

This  book  is  magnificently  illustrated  with  finer,  larger  and  better  pictures  than  any  book  costing 

ten  times  the  price  of  this  one. 

FASCINATING  AS  ANY  NOVEL 

Are  the  pages  of  this  delightful  volume.    Read  of 


Ants  that  Keep  Milk  Cows, 
Ants  that  Own  Slaves, 
Ants  that  Raise  Grain, 
Climbing-fish, 
Flying-fish, 
Devil-fish, 


Flying-lamps, 

Death's  Head  Moths, 
Insect  Rakes  and  Saws, 
Trunk-fish,  , 
Pipe-fish, 
Globe-fish. 


fin  End  of  the  Century  Book 

ALL  PREVIOUS  EFFORTS  ECLIPSED. 

All  records  have  been  broken  in  the  publication  of  this  volume.  In  pictures,  reading  matter  and  size  we  have 
never  seen  anything  offered  in  this  way  that  would  begin  to  equal  it. 

Its  beautiful  cover,  lithographed  in  colors,  and  its  hundreds  of  instructive  and  entertaining  pages,  make  it  indeed  a 
"thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever." 

.  READ  OUR  WONDERFUL  OFFER. 

Sent,  post-paid,  for  50  cents;  or  we  will  send  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  and  this  valuable  book  for  75  cents, 
and  they  can  go  to  separate  addresses;  or  it  will  be  sent  Free  for  two  new  subscribers  at  50  cents  each,  or  Free  with  a 
two  years'  subscription  at  the  regular  price  (one  dollar). 

Address  P9UI/TRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesfourg,  Pa. 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION, 

Tliis  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Where  to  Sell  Broilers.— Can  you  in- 
form me  where  to  sell  broilers  in  New 
York  ? — F.  O.  N.,  New  Market,  N.  J. 

"We  have  no  way  of  learning  the  ad- 
dresses of  those  who  buy,  and  unless  com- 
mission merchants  make  their  business 
known  we  cannot  learn  of  them.  Even  if 
we  k,ieiv  we  would  not  accept  the  respon- 
sibility of  recommending  any  one. 


Leghorns  and  Brahmas  Together. — 

I  keep  Leghorn  and  Brahma  hens  together, 
and  have  a  Leghr.rn  cock  with  them.  Will 
the  eggs  from  the  Leghorn  hens  produce 
pure-bred  Leghorn  chicks? — Bro.  F., 
Spalding,  Neb. 

The  eggs  from  the  Leghorn  hens  will  pro- 
duce pure-bred  chicks.  The  presence  of 
the  Brahma  hens  has  no  influence  on  the 
male  of  the  Leghorus.  It  has  been  affirmed 
by  some  that  our  claim  is  net  true,  but  we 
are  able  to  reply  as  above  from  experience. 


A  Bunch  of  Questions. — 1.  I  hare  43 
hens,  hatcued  April,  1894,  in  an  incubator. 
Should  they  be  kept  over  for  nest  winter, 
or  should  I  get  jounger  ones?  :>..  How 
many  eges  will  a  hen  lav  in  a  year  on  an 
average  ?  o.  How  much  expense  for  feed 
when  she  has  a  good  run  ?  4.  How  do  you 
put  clover  away  for  winter? — S.  J.  W., 
Reading  Pa. 

1.  Keep  them.  They  will  lay  until  five 
years  old.  2  Some  hens  lay  as  many  as 
150,  but  120  eggs  a  year  is  a  large  average 
for  each  hen  in  a  flock,  as  some  Jay  more 
and  some  less.  3.  About  75  cents.  4. 
Cut  second  crop  clover,  and  cure  it;  in 
other  words,  use  clover  hay. 

Incubator-Hatched  Hens.— 1.  Will  a 
chick  hatched  from  an  incubator  make  as 
healthy  a  laying  hen  as  oue  raised  by  a  hen  ? 
2.  How  long  after  a  pullet  begins'  to  lay 
will  the  eags  be  suitable  for  incubator 
use  ?  3.  Give  markings  of  a  bure-bred 
Buff  Leghorn  cock  and  hen.— Subscriber. 

1.  Yes ;  there  is  no  difference.  2.  As 
soon  as  the  eggs  are  of  normal  shape  and 
size.  3.  Yellow  legs  and  beak,  white  ear- 
lobes,  comb  with  five  serrations,  ami  plum- 
age a  rich,  clear  buff. 

Chicks  With  Crooked  Necks. — I  have 
had  four  Plymouth  Rock  chicks  to  hatch 
out  with  their  necks  crooked  back  until 
the  head  nearly  reached  the  back.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is  ?  The 
chicks  are  perfect  in  every  other  way,  and 
do  not.  look  at  all  deformed  except  this. 
In  ev-^ry  instamce  I  have  cut  (heir  heads  off 
to  prevent  suffering,  but  I  hate  to  do  this 
— C.  L.  B.,  DaBville,  Va. 

It  usually  occurs  when  eggs  are  laid  by 
very  fat  hens,  and  appears  mostly  among 
Plymouth  Rocks.' 

Draughts  and  Sneezing. — I  have  a 
flock  of  young  chickens.  They  first  begin  to 
sneeze,  then,  after  awhile,  they  have  to 
open  their  mouths  to  breathe.  I  keep 
them  in  a  brooder  at  night  and  in  stormv 
weather. — M.  A.  W„  North  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

It  is  due  to  draughts  overhead  on  them 
at  night  from  some  source,  such  as  a  venti- 
lator. Their  nostrils  are  clogged,  and  they 
must  breathe  through  their,  nostrels.  In- 
ject owe  drop  of  kerosene  in  each  nostril 
with  a  small  syringe  or  sewing-machine 
oil-can. 

Did  the  Small  End  Strike  First? — I 

found  an  egg  deposited  on  the  drop-board 
with  a  hole  in  its  small  end.  The  hole 
seemed  to  be  a  clear  fracture  and  not  an 
imperfect  formation  of  shell.  If  the  egg 
was  dropped  while  the  hen  was  on  the 
perch,  does  not  this  show  that  the  small 
end  of  the  egg  was  protruded  first  and  the 
larger  end  last  ?  The  perch  is  four  inches 
above  the  board,  on  which  coal  ashes,  with 

 jasional  coarse  cinders,  are  used. — G.  W., 

Ca'tonsville,  Md. 

The  egg  may  have  turned  over  in  falling, 
or  the  small  end  may  have  struck  a  pebble 
or  cinder. 

Dead  in  the  Shells.— What  is  the  cause 
of  incubator  chicks  being  dead  in  the 
shells— half  to  full  grown — with  very  large 
air  cells  ?— M.  P.,  Aurelia,  Iowa. 

See  article  on  the  subject  in  this  issue. 


A  Fist  Full  of  Inquiries  — 1.  How 

many  fowls  can  I  keep  in  a  house  20x20 
feet?  2.  Why  do  not  my  chicks  live  after 
they  are  hatched  ?  Feed  is  good,  and  all 
directions  in  the  paper  followed.  No  lice. 
They  act  as  if  they  had  not  strength  to 


walk.  3.  Are  Black  Minorcas  considered 
hardy  and  good  layers  ?  4.  Do  all  White 
Plymouth  Rock  chicks  hatch  white  or 
cream  color?  5.  Is  their  any  ditiereuce 
between  "White  Rock  "  and  "  White  Plv- 
mouthRock?,'  6.  Are  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  considered  good  general  purpose 
fowls  ?  7.  Why  do  my  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  have  feathers  on  their  legs? — E.  P. 
\T.,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

1.  About  50,  divided  into  two  flocks. 
2.  We  cannot  answer  unless  we  know  all 
the  details  of  your  management.  3.  Yes 
4.  Yes.  5.  No ;  the  term  " White  Rock" 
is  used  as  a  short  method.  6.  As  good  as 
any  other  breed.  Therj  is  no  "general 
purpose "  breed.  7.  Your  fowls  are  not 
pure  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  as  they 
should  not  have  the  slightest  trace  of  feath- 
ering on  the  legs. 

Sassafras  for  Lice. — In  the  April  num- 
ber Mr.  W.  H.  Kuapp  proposes  a  new  way 
of  killing  lice  by  the  use  of  sassafras  oil. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  the  editor  knows 
this  to  be  a  successful  method.  Is  there 
any  danger  in  giving  it  to  the  fowls  ?  I 
have  always  used  sulphur,  but  the  one  sug- 
gested appears  more  desirable,  and  if  suc- 
cessful, more  effective.— P.  B.  H.,  Roanoke, 
Va. 

We  have  never  tested  sassafras  oil  for 
that  purpose,  and  gave  it  just  as  Mr. 
Knapp  presented  it.  We  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  any  one  who  has  experience 
with  it. 

Lice. — My  young  chickens  have  lice,  and 
are  dying  fast.  I  grease  the  hens  and  the 
young  chicks,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  do 
any  good.  I  suppose  this  question  has 
been  answered  before,  but  I  am  a  new 
comer.  Will  you  please  answer  ?  Mrs.  T. 
N.  M  ,  Milford,  111. 

Dust  hen  and  chicks  well  with  fresh  in- 
sect powder,  and  see  that  their  quarters 
and  runs  are  free  of  lice. 

Mottled  Javas. — Is  there  such  a  breed  as 
Mottled  Javas  ?— Mrs.  C,  Woodland.  Cal. 

Yes ;  but  they  are  rare,  possessing  no 
merit  superior  to  other  breeds.  They 
might  safely  be  termed  Mottled  Plymouth 
Rocks,  as  that  description  wTould  nearly  fit 
them. 

Sure  Preventive  of  Lice. — Can  you 

inform  me  of  any  sure  preventive  of  fowl 
or  chicken  lice  ?  I  clean  the  coops  once  a 
week,  use  whitewash  freely,  put  tobacco 
stems  in  the  nests,  and  use  Persian  insect 
powder,  but  the  lice  are  there.— R.  B.  H., 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Drench  the  poultry  house  twice  a  week 
with  kerosene  emulsion,  or  pure  kerosene. 
Use  the  sprayer  advertised  by  F.  Schwarz, 
in  this  paper  (sign  of  skull  and  cross 
bones).  Saturate  every  part,  and  burn 
sulphur  in  the  house  once  a  week.  Get  the 
house  clean,  and  the  hens  will  clean  them- 
selves. 

Indigestion. —  My  hens  are  all  right  at 
night,  but  in  the  morning  they  mope 
around,  and  will  not  eat,  but  drink.  Drop- 
pings are  greenish.  Comb  turns  blackish. 
When  dead  thev  seem  full  of  water.  W.  J. 
H.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Probably  indigestion,  due  to  overfeeding 
and  lack  of  exercise.  Also,  lice  may  be 
among  them  at  night.  Give  no  food  for 
three  days,  and  after  that  allow  only  one 
meal  daily,  at  night,  in  summer,  uintil  re- 
covery. Put  a  teaspoonful  of  nux  vomica 
in  each  quar;  of  the  water. 

Two  Hundred  Eggs  Per  Hen.— Can 

any  variety  of  chickens  advertised  in  your 
paper  be  relied  upon  to  lay  200  eggs  "in  a 
year  ?  Which  varieties  are  best  for  table 
use  (market)  ?— W.  A.  F.,  Muskogee,  In- 
dian Ter. 

No  variety  will  reach  so  many.  Ten 
dozen  eggs  a  year  is  an  excellent  average 
for  each  hen.  Perhaps  the  Plymouth  Rock 
would  suit  your  climate  as  a  market  fowl. 

Overfeeding.— My  Plymouth  Rock  hen 
has  been  ailing  for  some  time.  She  does 
not  eat,  and  has  running  from  the  bowels. 
The  craw  is  full  and  hard.  I  picked  her 
up,  and  a  white  watery  substance  ran  out 
of  her  mouth.— J.  H.  B.,  Galesburg,  111. 

The  difficulty  is  indigestion,  due  to  over- 
feeding. Withhold  all  food  for  three  or 
four  days  ;  then  give  one  meal  a  day,  of  an 
ounce  of  lean  meat,  for  a  week.  Add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica  to  each 
quart  of  drinking  water.  Allow  no  grain. 
Compel  her  to  seek  and  work  fer  her  food. 


THE  GAPES. 
What  Causes  the  Gapes — The  Soil  a 
Factor  in  the  Matter — Remedies. 

A  discussion  of  the  above  question,  in 
which  several  gave  their  experience  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  will  no  doubt  prove  inter- 
esting to  our  readers.  A  correspondent 
states  that  "from  various  sources  we  hear 
the  same  questions  that  have  for  years  been 
asked:  'What  causes  the  gapes?-'  'How 
can  they  be  cured  ? '  Allow  me  to  suggest 
two  remedies — old  ones  and  yet  new.  Air- 
slacked  lime  and  asafcetida.  The  first  is  a 
partial  preventative  as  well  as  a  remedy. 
By  keeping  low  places  well  dusted  with 
air-slacked  lime  after  every  rain,  the  gape 
trouble  can  be  lessened  on  low  grounds. 
If  you  begin  to  hear  sneezing  and  coughing 
among  your  chickens,  do  not  wait  to  see  if 
the  gapes  are  coming,  for  you  may  rest  as- 
sured they  have  already  arrived,  and  have 
come  to  stay  unless  you  rush  to  the  rescue 
without  any  delay.  Keep  lime  freely 
sprinkled  in  the  coops,  and  when  the  little 
fellows  are  shut  in  for  the  night  their  stir- 
ring around  will  cause  the  lime  dust  to 
rise,  which  will  cause  the  chicks  to  cough 
and  sneeze  violently,  and  thus  in  many 
cases  dislodge  the  gape  worms.  Those 
chicks  which  give  sufficient  evidence  that 
they  have  the  gapes  should  be  given  a  small 
piece  of  asafcetida.  This  will  often  effect  a 
cure,  even  with  chickens  that  have  com- 
menced to  gape.  I  give  the  above  as  ex- 
perience, and  have  never  known  the  treat- 
ment to  fail  if  persisted  in.  The  drug  may 
have  to  be  administered  two  or  three  days 
(once  a  day).  The  chicks  may  continue  to 
gape  a  day  or  two  after  treatment,  but  will 
gradually  cease  and  finally  get  all  right. 
Try  it," 

Another  writes  as  follows:  "I  believe 
the  gape-worms  to  Originate  in  water  or 
moisture.  The  animalcule  found  in  the 
water,  dew  and  other  substances  lives  and 
becomes  a  small  red  worm  not  thicker  than 
a  small  needle.  It  in  time  fills  the  chick- 
en's windpipe,  stops  respiration  and  the 
chicken  dies.  Now  for  my  theory.  Some 
years  ago  we  watered  horse?  in  a  large 
trough  during  winter  and  in  spring  they 
were  taken  to  the  meadow  and  the  trough 
was  no  longer  used.  The  water  from  rains 
filled  it  half  full.  Chancing  to  pass  it  one 
day,  I  noticed  a  lot  of  small  red  worms 
alive,  and  sticking  to  the  sides.  They  were 
our  identical  gape- worm.  Now,  to  test  the 
discovery  I  had  made,  1  placed  two  or 
three  hens  in  slatted  boxes,  with  broods  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  chicks,  in  a  house 
with  plank  floor.  The  chicks  ran  loose  in 
the  room.  I  fed  with  cornmeal  and  bran, 
scalded  with  boiling  milk.  I  gave  milk, 
sweet,  in  place  of  water,  as  much  as  they 
would  drink,  once  a  day  in  shallow  ves- 
sel, not  left  standing  for  any  length  of 
time.  I  fed  at  the  same  time  grass  of  any 
kind,  clover,  lettuce  and  cold  potatoes, 
scraps  of  meat,  beans,  peas,  any  cold  vege- 
table, and  water  after  a  few  weeks,  or  at 
any  time  if  boiled  and  left  to  cool,  has  no 
bad  effect  upon  them.  Now  if  chickens 
were  placed  where  there  is  no  grass  to  hold 
moisture,  no  standing  water  to  run  to  and 
only  water  that  has  been  boiled,  it  would, 
I  believe,  be  the  same  as  keeping  them  m  a 
house.  Those  I  placed  in  the  house  did  so 
well  I  did  not  lose  a  single  oue.  I  kept 
them  in  the  house  until  large  enough  te 
bake.  I  turn  out  the  hens  wheu  the  chicks 
are  half  featkered.  I  have  raised  hundreds 
in  this  way,  always  moistening  the  young 
chicks' heads  and  throats  with  lard  when 
put  out.  The  hens  are  fed  and  watered  in 
the  boxes,  never  turned  loose  in  the 
house." 

Mr-;.  S.  A.  Sproatt,  of  Guernsey  count)', 
Ohio,  tells  in  the  Ohio  Farmer  how,  after 
many  failures  and  much  loss,  she  has  al- 
most rid  her  young  birds  of  gapes.  Hav- 
ing only  two  or  three  in  several  years,  she 
writes : 

"As  there  is  much  truth  in  the  old  say- 
ing. •  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure,'  let  us  speak  of  preventatives 
first  and  afterward  of  the  cure.  Yery  early 
hatched  chicks  are  more  liable  to  die  of 
gapes  than  later  ones.  I  do  not  think  the 
damp,  cold  weather  has  anything  to  do 
with  causing  those  ugly  red  worms  to 
grow  in  the  windpipe,  but  after  they  are 
hatched  dampness  and  cold  greatly  increase 
the  already  existing  ir.,:  r.nuuuion  of  trachea 
and  bronchial  tubttf  :-i'-ig  death.  Tak- 


ing this  view  of  the  matter,  I  quit  hatching 
for  two  or  three  years  any  chicks  before 
the  first  of  May. 

"Many  other  precautions  have  been 
taken  which  some  may  think  too  trouble- 
some and  fussy,  but,  thinking  they  hive 
all  helped  me,  I  will  give  them  for  ycur 
consideration. 

"First — Have  boxes  or  coops  that  you 
can  keep  clean  and  dry.  Scald  and  white- 
wash all  coops  used  last  year  and  "discard 
those  that  have  been  used  for  several  years. 
Use  sulphur,  tobacco  leaves  or  insect  pow- 
der in  nests  when  incubating  toj'prevent 
lice. 

"Take  the  young  chicks  from  j'ur.der  the 
hen  as  soon  as  hatched,  before  the  'lint'  is 
dry  enough  to  come  off.and  roll  them  up  in 
a  woolen  cloth,  keeping  them  warm  until  all 
are  hatched.  Then  remove  the_hen  from 
the  nest,  and  after  greasing  her  head  and 
throat  with  a  little  lard  and  sulphur,  dust- 
ing either  insect  powder  or  sulphur  through 
her  feathers,  put  her  in  a  clean  coop  aud 
give  her  the  chicks,  having  greased  each  of 
their  heads,  very  lightly  the  first  time. 
Grease  them  again  in  a  few  days,  and  be 
careful  to 'touch  up' their  ears  and  under 
their  throats.  When  doing  this  look  for 
those  large  gray  head  lice,  which,  like  ticks, 
bury  their  heads  hi  the  flesh,  their  bodies 
looking  so  much  like  small  feathers  that 
many  are  deceived  and  declare  that  their 
chickens  are  'not  lousy,'  while  the  heads 
aud  necks  of  said  chickens  are  almost 
bristling  with  them. 

"Examine  your  young  chicks  frequently, 
and  every  time  you  find  these  lice  apply 
more  lard,  which  may  have  a  little  sulphur 
or  tobacco  6tewed  in  it  after  they  (the 
chicks)  are  a  week  or  so  old,  but  do  not  use 
it  hot. 

"Bauish  the  lice,  aud  gapes  will,  I  be- 
lieve, become  the  minus  quantity  instead 
of  the  chicks  which  have  occupied  that 
position  so  often  in  the  problem  which  so 
many  farmers' wives  have  been  trying  to 
solve  with  their  'early  birds  which  got  the 
early  (gape)  worms.' 

"Keep  coops  clean  either  by  frequent 
moving  or  by  having  boards  in  the  bottom, 
which  should  be  scrubbed  every  few  days 
at  least. 

"  If  ground  feed  is  used,  mix  with  hot 
water  instead  of  cold,  and  do  not  make  it 
sloppy.  If,  after  having  been  'faithful  in 
these  few  things,'  they  are  still  troubled 
some  with  gapes,  you  can  cure  every  one 
with  a  home-made  'gape  extractor.' 

"  Take  two  or  three  horse  hairs,  putthein 
over  a  nail  or  some  one's  finger,  and  twist 
them  by  lapping  the  strands  alternately 
ever  each  other.  When  twisted  moder- 
ately tight  tie  a  knot  on  the  lower  end.  re- 
move from  the  nail,  then  draw  between  the 
fingers  until  the  loop  is  about  the  size  of  an 
apple  seed. 

"  Keep  this  little  instrument  in  a  con- 
enient  place,  aud  when  feeding  time  eojnes 
you  can  easily  catch  the  affected  ones  and 
operate  on  them.  The  most  convenient 
position  for  this  work  is  to  sit  down,  lay 
the  chick  on  its  back,  holding  it  quite 
firmly  with  the  left  hand  and  keeping  its 
mouth  open  by  pressing  the  forefinger  of 
the  left  hand  on  its  tongue.  Now  watch 
for  the  windpipe  to  open  and  insert  the 
instrument,  twisting  it  slowTly  around.  A 
little  'practice  will  make  perfect.' 

"  Be  sure  to  destroy  every  '  gape '  you 
catch  in  this  way  and  burn  every  chick  that 
died  of  this  disease,  and  in  a  year  or  two  I 
think  you  will  be  free  from  this  great  an- 
noyance." 

PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 

Please  note  that  oy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  oue  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  ehoice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders(Jacobs),  Management 
of  Young  Chicks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladies' Magazine  in  the  world 
Is  The  Ladies'1  Home  Journal,  of  Philadelphia. 
Price  81.00  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The  Poultry  Keepeb 
both  one  year  Cor  only  one  dollar  aud  thirty  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  where- 
by each  subscriber  can  biud  their  own  Poultry 
Keeper  each  month  as  received.  They  hold 
woyears' numbers.  'Price  sixty  cents  postpaid 
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The  Sleepy  Disease. 
Some  of  our  readers  write  us  that  their 
chicks  are  afflicted  with  a  disease  in  which 
the  chicks  do  nothing  but  sleep,  and  re- 
main in  this  condition  until  they  die.  It 
is  simply  due  to  the  effects  of  the  large, 
gray  lice  on  the  heads  and  necks.  Such 
lice  are  never  seen,  as  they  do  their  work 
silently.  By  rubbing  a  few  drops  of 
sweet-oil  on  the  heads  the  lice  will  be  de- 
stroyed. It  is  best  to  anticipate  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  rub  a  few  drops  on  the  hens  as 
well  as  the  chicks,  once  a  week,  and  the 
trouble  will  be  avoided. 

Tex  cent  standards  will  come  next,  and 
in  a  legitimate  manner.  That  is  the  way  to 
put  an  end  to  literary  pirates. 

If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  seuu  him  the  paper 
tor  examination,  and  trust  that  be  will  he  suffici- 
ently interested  in  poultry  to  Invest  the  price  of  the 
paper  for  a  year.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  or 
receive  more  than  one  copy,  it  means  we  want  you  to 
and  them  to  poultry  raisers. 


Mr.  Osterhout's  Leghorns. 

Mr.  George  W.  Osterhout,  David  City 
Nebraska,  is  a  breeder  who  takes  great, 
pride  in  his  birds,  and  will  have  good  ones 
or  none  at  all.  His  specialty  is  the  single- 
comb  Brown  Leghorn,  aud  he  spares  no  ex- 
pense to  procure  good  specimens  if  he 
knows  where  the  best  can  be  had.  He 
does  not  keep  any  breed  but  Brown  Leg- 
horns, as  he  believes  in  one  breed  and  get- 
ting at  the  top.  At  the  great  Mid-Conti- 
nental Show  at  Kansas  City  last  winter,  in 


the  largest  Leghorn  class  ever  shown  in  the 
West,  he  won  1st  and  2nd  on  cock,  1st,  2nd 
and  3rd  on  cockerel,  and  3rd  and  5th  on 
pullets,  showing  two  cocks  and  ten  cock- 
erels, with  an  average  score  of  94  1-2.  The 
illustration  given  is  of  Prince  William  4th 
atypical  Leghorn.  Prince  Wm.  4th  was 
the  2nd  prize  cockerel  at  the  Mid-Continen 
tal  poultry  show  held  at  Kausas  City,  Mo. 
last  Dec,  (1894),  his  score  being  95  points. 
The  cut  is  made  from  a  photograph  taken 
right  in  the  yard  at  home.  He  is  full 
brother  to  Prince  Wm.3rd,  who  was  the  1st 
prize  cock  at  the  Mid-Continental,  Decem- 
ber, '94,  and  also  first  prize  cook  at  the 
Nebraska  show,  January.  '95.  They  were 
sired  by  Prince  Wm.  2nd,  who  was  1st  prize 
cock  at  the  1894  Nebraska  show,  and  1st 
prize  cockerel  at  the  1893  Nebraska  show. 
Prince  Wm.  2nd  was  sired  by  Prince  Wm. 
1st,  1st  prize  cockerel  at  the  December,  '91, 


Nebraska  show,  and  he  by  Ajax  4th,  2nd 
prize  cockerel  at  the  January,  '91,  Nebraska 
show.  It  can  be  seen  that  Prince  Wm.  4th 
comes  from  a  line  of  winning  birds.  As  an 
individual  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  in  this  country. 


The  Lame  Rooster. 

Letters  complaining  of  lameness  in  males 
have  come  in  lively,  and  the  trouble  seems 
greater  about  this  season  than  at  other 
times.   We  give  a  case  below  which  is  one 


among  many,  from  Mrs.  J.  E.  Flitcraft, 
Sahs,  Iowa,  who  writes: 

I  had  three  nice  young  Brahmas,  of  last 
year's  hatch,  and  one  of  them  began  to  get 
lame  in  one  leg.  He  sat  around  for  two 
weeks  and  died.  Now  my  best  one  has 
been  lame  and  ailing  for  about  three  weeks. 
We  gave  it  condition  powders.  Ii  looks 
bright  but  cannot  stand.  I  had  another 
one,  smaller,  which  for  several  weeks  ap- 
peared well,  but  it  fell  on  its  back  and 
could  not  get  up.    Finally  we  had  to  kill 

In  the  above  we  are  left  to  guess  the 
cause,  as  the  lady  did  not  once  state  how 
she  managed.  Not  a  word  about  the  roosts, 
food,  or  whether  on  a  range  or  confined. 
Nothing  except  that  the  birds  are  lame. 
But  she  did  mention  one  thing — the  con*- 
diliou  powders— but  did  not  state  what 
kind  she  used.  Now,  we  wish  to  say  that 
condition  powders  may  contain  sulphur  or 
antimony,  and  we  do  not  know  of  anything 


that  will  cause  rheumatism  sooner  than 
those  two  substances,  and  we  venture  to 
say  that  the  condition  powders  caused  the 
trouble. 

Lameness  comes  from  the  following 
causes:  Heavy  males  with  fat  hens,  the 
hens  becoming  lame;  overfeeding,  the 
males  becoming  lame  from  insufficient  ex- 
ercise ;  high  roosts,  the  jumping  to  the 
floor  causing  swollen  joints  ;  rheumatism, 
from  dam])  quarters,and  condition  powders 
containing  sulphur,  antimony,  or  othei1 
mineral. 


XJse  the  Decimal  System. 

Ten  hens  in  a  house  tba:  is  ten  feet 
square,  with  yards  ten  times  the  size  of  the 
house,  is  a  rule  to  follow.  Ten  hens  with 
one  male  is  the  correct  mating,  and  ten 
eggs  under  a  sitting  hen,  in  winter,  are- 
enough.  Ten  weeks  is  long  enough  to  keep, 
a  broiler  before  it  goes  to  market,  and  a 
pair  of  ducks  or  fowls  should  weigh  not. 
over  ten  pounds.  Ten  cents  per  pound  is 
near  the  average  price  for  fowls  in  market, 
and  ten  cents  should  feed  a  hen  one  month. 
Ten  hen-;  in  a  house  that  gives  them  plenty 
of  room  will  lay  more  eggs  than  twenty 
that  are  crowded;  hence,  one  not  only  gets 
fewer  eggs  when  there  are  too  many  hens 
together,  but  the  cost  of  the  food  is  greater 
and  the  amount  of  work  increased.  Trying 
to  do  too  much  on  a  limited  area  has 
caused  many  failures,  and  the  proper  plan 
is  to  keep  but  a  few  hens  rather  than  too 
many. 


BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK,  "PRINCE  WULIAII,  IV." 
Owned  by  Geo.  W.  Ontcrhout,  David  Cily,  Nebraska. 
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We  frequently  see  interesting  and  in- 
structive poultry  articles  written  from  the 
••-tandpoiut  of  spring;  and  fall,  aud  even 
mid-winter,  but  public  attention  is  com- 
paratively seldom  called  to  a  mid-summer 
view  of  the  poultry  business,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  is.  already  so  conspicuously  in 
sight  that  such  reference  to  it  seems  super- 
fluous'. It  may,  however,  be  profitably 
considered,  and  no  less  correct  and  impor- 
tant conclusion  s  reached  than  at  any  other 
season  of  the  year. 

With  many  poultry  raisers,  even  those 
who  produce  for  market  purposes,  and 
with  most  breeders  who  sell  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, the  season  of  incubation  is,  at  this 
writing,  (July  10th,)  practically  past. 
With  ourselves  it  is,  of  course,  never  past, 
because  we  batch  almost  continuously,  and 
our  trade  in  hatching  eggs  is  so  extensive 
that  somebody  is  sure  to  want  all  we  can 
spare  from  our  own  incubators  at  all 
seasons  when  the  weather  will  permit 
shipments  to  be  safely  made;  but  the 
present  is  as  good  an  opportunity  i«  we 
shall  have  to  take  a  retrospective,  and  also 
a  prospective,  view  of  the  business,  and  see 
whether  we  have  reason  for  encouragement 
or  otherwise. 

Aside  from  our  standpoint  as  commission 
dealers  we  can  write  only  from  our  own 
experience,  which  we  presume  is  similar  to 
that  of  most  other  breeders.  The  demand 
for  choice  hatcbingeggs  this  year  commenced 
very  early,  and  the  most  active  sales,  i.  e., 
the  ?  ush  of  orders  covered  quite  as  long  a 
period  as  in  any  former  year  and  consider- 
ably exceeded  them  in  numbers.  The  re- 
ports from  custoi  ers  have  been  about  the 
same  old  story  (worn  nearly  threadbare), 
mysterious  and  inexplicable.  Some  of  oar 
very  best  reports  come  from  the  most  re- 
mote points  and  where  the  conditions 
seemed  most  unfavorable.  We  note  one,  -'S 
an  illustration,  from  a  clergyman,  4.000 
miles  away,  to  whom  we  made  shipment  in 
mid-wincer,  sending  double  the  number  of 
eggs  ordered,  without  extra  charge,  because 
they  were  layed  by  hens  while  snowbound 
in  their  houses,  and  therefore  of  doubtful 
fertility;  they  were  shipped  in  severe 
weather,  and  liable  to  become  chilled  in 
transit,  and  the  extreme  distance  increased 
the  usual  risk  from  careless  handling,  en- 
route.  Under  all  these  adverse  circum- 
stances we  should  have  been  surprised,  and 
our  intelligent  customer  would  doubtless 
have  been  satisfied,  had  half  the  eggs 
hatched,  and  the  reader  can  judge  of  our 
astonishment  upon  learning  that  over 
eighty  per  cent,  of  them  hatched. 

All  breeders  whose  business  is  at  all  con- 
siderable, of  course,  have  similar  ex- 
periences in  shippingeggs,  and  illustrations 
of  the  other  extreme  are  familiar  to  them 
all,  where  a  customer,  within  too  or  thiee 
hours'  journey  of  the  farm,  receives  a 
package  of  eggs  which  result  in  almost  a 
total  failure,  and  yet  these  eggs  last  re- 
ferred to  were  layed  in  the  very  best  of  the 
season  and  with  every  probability  of  being 
fertile.  How  are  breeders  to  account  for 
such  things?  Uhey  deliver  their  eggs  in 
good  condition  to' the  express,  and"  their 
customers  of  course  take  the  best  possible 
care  of  the  eggs  after  arrival,  and  yet  these 
occasional  failures  seem  inevitable.  The 
only  conclusion  is  that  the  packages  have 
received  such  rough  treatment  during  the 
journey  that  if  the  eggs  are  not  actually 
broken  the  germs  have  been  so  disturbed 
that  no  hatch  can  take  place. 

Then  very  naturally  comes  the  "kicker," 
sometimes  reasonable,  but  frequently 
otherwise,  and  soinecimes  idiotic.  They 
have  been  known  to  get  twelve  chickens 
from  thirteen  eggs  and  then  wonder  why 
the  other  egg  failed  to  hatch,  even  sug- 
gesting that  the  breeder  had  intentionally 
and  wilfully  "doctored  "  it  in  some  way. 
Was  so  sagacious  an  observation  ever  made 
since  the  days  of  Baalaiu's  ass?  In  fact 
these  c'aronic  kickers  have  become  so 
numerous  aud  so  obnoxiously  disgusting, 
that,  in  conversation  with  several  of  our 
best  fancy  breeders,  we  learn  that  they 
have  about  resolved  never  to  sell  any  more 
eggs  for  hatching,  but  to  discontinue  that 
branch  of  the  business  and  limit  their 
operations  to  selling  matured  chickens  in 
the  early  fall. 

We  apprepend  no  scarcity  of  eggs  for 
hatching  (such  as  they  are)  in  the  near 
future,  however,  for  new  accessions  to  the 
ranks  of  breeders  will  probably  continue 
the  supply  of  eggs  for  hatchiug indefinitely, 
the  only  important  " ovt "  about  it  being 
that  the  new  breeders,  being  inexperienced, 
cannot  mate  their  birds  with  the  skill  and 
understanding  of  older  heads,  and  conse- 
quently said  new  breeders,  as  well  as  their 


customers  who  purchase  eggs,  will  have  to 
'•  go  it  blind." 

We  earnestly  advise  our  young  friends, 
the  new  breeders, — the  beginuers, — to  give 
the  subject  of  mating  as  much  thought  and 
study  as  possible,  that  when  we  oider 
breeders  "  step  down  and  out."  whether  by 
reason  of  disgust  or  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  our  places  shall  be  ably  tilled, 
aud  the  thoroughbred  poultry  "of  our 
country,  instead  of  deteriorating,  shall  con- 
tinue to  improve  year  after  year  and  to 
occupy  the  high  position  it  now  enjoys. 

What  in  formation  we  have  been  able  to 
gather  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
leads  us  to  the  opinion  that  the  chicken 
crop,  so  to  speak,  of  1895,  i.  c,  this  year's 
hatch  of  choice,  thoroughbred  stock,  will 
be  rather  limited.  We  know  of  but  very 
few  breeders  who  have  hatched  and  are 
raising  their  usual  numbers.  The  teudeucy 
of  this  will  naturally  be  to  keep  prices 
firm  and  at  a  respectable  figure  for  good 
birds,  and  successful  breeders  will  be 
fairly  well  paid  for  their  labor  and  en- 
couraged to  a  larger  production  next 
season. 

In  the  line  of  market  poultry  prices  for 
first  quality  have  been  unusually  good. 
Broilers  held  at  forty  cents  per  pound  to 
June  1st,  and  large  fancy  roasters,  weighing 
eight  pounds  or  more  per  pair,  even  at  the 
present  time,  bring  thirty-five  cents  per 
pound.  Of  course  only  A  No.  1  stock 
bring  these  prices,  and  A  No.  1  are  the  only 
ones  that  should  be  raised.  Why  so  many 
poultry  keepers,  especially  beginners,  per- 
sist in  adopting  several  breeds,  aud  fre- 
quently the  very  worst  breeds  for  practical 
purposes,  is  one  of  the  unexplained 
mysteries  which  ave  perfectly  incompre- 
hensible to  us. 

Poultry  rai>ers,  like  persons  engaged  in 
any  otherki'.id  of  business, have  to  encounter 
their  share  of  discouragement  in  the  form 
of  low  prices  and  similar  drawbacks,  but  in 
obedience  to  a  natural  law  this  matter  re- 
gulates itself  like  automatic  machinery, and 
the  poultry  raiser,  or  anybody  else  who 
persistently  sticks  to  his  business,  will 
discover  this  fact  and  reap  the  pecuniary 
benefit  of  it.  A  commodity  cannot  long 
continue  to  be  sold  below  a  decent  profit, 
certainly  not  at  a  loss,  simply  because  no- 
body will  continue  to  produce  it,  and  the 
natural  result  will,  of  course^  then  be  a 
scarcity  of  the  article  and  an  advance  in 
price.  This  is  continually  illustrated  in 
the  face  aad  eyes  of  everybody  who  is  in- 
terested enough  to  notice  it.  Whenever  any 
product  has  been  sold  throughout  an  entire 
season  at  no  profit,  or  perhaps  at  less  than 
cost,we  expect  to  see  the  same  article  scarce 
and  high  the  next  season,  for  the  reason 
just  stated,  and  usually  we  are  not  mis- 
taken. If  this  result  does  not  take  place 
the  next  season  it  certainly  will  the  follow- 
ing season,  and  the  producer  who  is  per- 
severing enough  to  continue  his  business 
will  usually  be  more  than  compensated  for 
all  former  losses.  We  can  therefore  see  no 
more  cause  for  discouragement  in  the 
poultry  business  thau  in  any  other,  not 
excepting  a  solitary  one,  for  all  seem  sub- 
ject to  precisely  the  same  law. 

Reply  to  J.  D.  We  have  not  seen  the 
article  you  refer  to  concerning  the  evil  of 
permitting  market  chickens  to  use  roosts, 
but  the  writer  has  a  truth,  and  quite  an 
important  truth,  for  the  foundation  of  his 
remarks.  Heavy  chickens,  as  the  Asiatics, 
if  allowed  to  use  small,  round  roosts,  such 
as  poles,  for  instance,  will  therebv  be  liable 
to  have  their  breast  bones  crooked,  which 
of  course  affects  their  appearance  when 
dressed,  and  reduces  their  price.  Lighter 
framed  chickens,  such  as  the  Spanish 
family,  for  instance,  are  in  less  danger 
from  this  course,  indeed  the  danger  is  very 
small*  We  have  always  provided  our  young 
chickens  with  roosts  to  be  used  whenever 
desired,  but  we  always  use  Hut  roosts,  and 
never  less  than  three  inches  wide.  These 
roosts  for  young  chickens  are  made  of 
ordinary  pickets,  with  the  corners  rounded, 
and  for  more  advanced  chickens,  (as  also 
for  fowls,)  we  use  2x3  joists,  similarly  pre- 
pared, and  with  the  three-inch  side  up. 
Some  of  the  best  breeders  in  the  country, 
whose  business  is  more  particularly  that 
of  raising  high-scoring  stock  for  exhibition, 
have  their  roosts  of  2x0  plank,  but  we  have 
never  known  any  trouble  to  arise  from 
using  roosts  three  inches  wide  and  permitt- 
ing chickens  to  occupy  them  as  early  and  as 
much  as  they  pleased. 

Reply  to  R.  D.  W.  Whether  or  not 
poultry  for  the  Boston  Market  shall  be 
drawn  and  beheaded  was  formerly  regu- 
lated by  statute,  but  at  present  there  is  no 
law  concerning  dressed  poultry  except  that 
"  the  crop  shall  be  removed  when  con- 
taining food."  The  question  of  removing 
the  head  and  entrails  is  now  governed  only 
by  custom,  and  custom  is  whimsical  and 
capricious.  Now  Boston  requires  all 
poultry  not  drawn  or  headed  to  bring  the 
best  price,  and  if  we  receive  shipments 
drawn  and  headed — no  matter  how  good 
the  quality — they  sell  slowly,  aud  will  not 
bring  more  than  two-thirds  what  they 
otherwise  would  :  in  addition  to  which  is 
the  shrinkage  of  weight  by  drawing  and 
heading,  which  of  course  is  just  so  much 
out  of  the  shipper's  pocket.  Western  stuff, 
from  say  Nov.  1st  to  April  1st,  forms  an 
exception  to  this  general  rule,  and  such 
poultry  should  then  be  drawn  and  headed 
to  bring  the  best  price,  but  even  during 
this  period,  near-by  or  New  England  stuff 
had  better  not  be  drawn  or  headed. 

W.  H.  Rudd. 

Orrocco  Poultry  Farm, 
South  Nalick,  Mass. 


The  Roosters  Beat  the  Snakes. 

Daniel  F.  Meskil,  while  in  Newburg,  N. 
Y.,  a  few  days  ago,  told  what  he  vouched 
for  as  a  true  story.  He  is  a  prominent  resi- 
dent of  Highland  Palls,  and  his  word  would 
be  takeu  there  as  quickly  as  would  his 
bond. 

"  My  poultry  yard  is  near  the  edge  of 
what  is  known  as  Stewart's  Woods,"  he 
said.  "  Having  lost  over  a  hundred  chicks 
during  the  past  month,  I  was  on  the  look- 
out for  prowling  cats,  and  had  my  shot-gun 
loaded  to  give  them  a  warm  reception . 
Monday  afternoon  I  heard  a  commotion  in 
the  barnyard  and  rushing  out,  expectiug  to 
find  a  cat  after  the  chicks,  was  much  sur- 
prised to  find  a  large  black  snake  apparently 
five  feet  long  chasing  the  little  ones  around 
the  yard. 

A  ROOSTER  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

"  I  was  about  to  fire  at  the  snake  when 
one  of  my  Plymouth  Bock  roosters  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  chicks  and  fiercely  at- 
tacked the  reptile.  The  battle waxedfier'cely 
for  several  minutes,  the  rooster  seemingly 
having  the  best  of  the  fight,  when  the  snake 
uttered  a  peculiar  noise.  It  was  answered 
from  the  rear  of  the  barn  by  a  similar  noise. 
You  can  judge  of  the  astonishment  that 
seized  me  when  I  saw  another  snake,  about 
the  size  of  the  first  one,  come  rushing  as 
fast  f.s  he  could  to  the  assistance  of  his 
mate.  Two  snakes,  I  saw,  were  too  much 
for  one  rooster,  and  I  was  about  to  fire 
when  'Dode'  V ought,  a  neighbor,  happened 
along.  He  took  in  the  situation  at  once 
aud  shouted  to  me  to  open  the  gate  and  let 
out  another  rooster.  I  acted  on  the  sugges- 
tion at  once  aud  let  out  my  large  Plymouth 
Rock  rooster  'Billy  MeGlory.'  He  went  at 
the  second  snake  with  a  vengeance. 

THE  SNAKES  HARD  PUSHED. 

"  The  two  snakf  s  were  getting  badly  done 
up  when  number  one  uttered  the  same  cry 
that  he  had  used  to  summon  reinforcements 
before.    It  brought  a  third  snake. 

"Mr.  Vought  hallooed:  '  Let  out  another 
rooster.'  I  did  so  by  turning  in  my  prize 
game  cock,  'Andrew  Jackson.'  Quicker 
than  lightning  he  pitched  into  snake  num- 
ber three,  and  whalloped  him  all  around  the 
barnyard.  The  snakes  were  getting  rather 
groggy  and  again  number  one  uttered  the 
peculiar  shriek.  Two  snakes  responded 
this  time. 

"  'Let  out  two  more  roosters,'  shouted 
Vought.  I  did  as  he  suggested.  They 
jumped  at  snakes  numbers  four  and  five  in 
great  style. 

"The'battle  at  this  point  became  inter- 
esting. Five  snakes  and  rive  roosters 
thrashing  one  another  around  a  barnyard 
is  a  sight,  one  does  not  see  every  day.  It 
was  evident  that  unless  something  unusual 
happened  the  snakes  would  get  badly 
licked. 

TO  RUSH  MATTERS. 

"Finally  I  opened  the  gate  and  let  iu 
three  more  roosters,  all  that  I  had  left.  The 
snakes  saw  them  coming,  and  snake  num- 
ber one  uttered  three  cries  in  quick  suc- 
cession. '>lore  reinforcements,'  I  said,  and 
there  were.  Three  more  snakes  came  on 
the  dead  run  and  pitched  into  the  last  three 
roosters  that  I  bad  turned  out. 

"The  fight  waxed  so  hotly  at  this  point 
aud  the  fighters  were  so  badly  mixed  up 
that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  which  were 
snakes  or  which  were  roosters.  Evidently 
snake  number  one  saw  that  my  supply  of 
roosters  was  exhausted  and  called  for  more 
reinforcements. 

"  It  was  immediately  answered  by  a  fierce 
looking  snake,  much  larger  thau  any  of  the 
others. 

"  "Shoot  him  !'  hallooed  Vought.  'If  he 
gets  into  that  fight  the  roosters  are  gone.' 

THE  REST  DISCONCERTED. 

"I  saw  at  a  glance  that  what  he  said  was 
true,  so  I  took  ami  aud  killed  snake  num- 
ber nine.  The  firing  of  the  gun  seemed  to 
disconcert  the  other  snakes  and  they  started 
to  retreat  from  the  barnyard  into  the  woods, 
but  the  roosters  pressed  them  so  hard  that 
the  snakes  got  mixed  up  in  their  flight.  The 
roosters  took  prompt-  advantage  of  the  con- 
fusion and  attacked  them  so  fiercely  that 
they  killed  the  whole  crowd  in  three  min- 
utes. 

"Several  of  the  roosters  were  badly  used 
up  and  one  has  such  a  swollen  head  that 
his  life  is  despaired  of.  After  the  battle  I 
measured  the  dead  snakes  and  fouud  that 
their  combined  length  was  thirty-eight  feet 
seven  inches,  the  longest  being  five  feet  two 
inches  aud  the  shortest  three  feet  eight  and 
three-quarter  inches. 

"Snaue  experts  who  have  examined  them 
declare  that  they  belong  to  the  same  family, 
being  father,  mother  and  seven  sons  and 
daughters. 

"  During  the  past  month  I  have  lost  114 
chicks,  ali  of  which  have,  no  doubt,  been 
eaten  by  this  family  of  black  snakes." — 
N.  Y.  Morning  Journal. 


The  "Hen  CranJc's  "  Views. 

In  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  July  a  cor- 
respondent asked  quite  a  number  of 
"whys,"  some  of  which  we  give  below.  He 
signs  himself  "Hen  Crank,"  aud  proceeds 
as  follows: 

In  the  first  place,  why  does  Mr.  Jacobs,  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  lay  all  troubles  to 
lice  and  fat  hens  ?  That  they  are  bad  and 
the  cause  of  two-thirds  of  the  failures,  I 
admit ;  but  there  are  other  matters  that 


must  likewise  be  brought  into  the  question . 
When  a  fowl  is  taken  sick,  Mr.  Jacobs  savs, 
"  Look  for  lice  !"  We  look,  but  cannot  find 
any,  and  write  Mr.  Jacobs  so.  He  replies, 
"Look  again  I"  Again  we  look,  and  again 
find  none,  and  so  write  him.  Again  he  re- 
plies :  "  Oh,  there  must  be  lice:  you  did  not 
look  close  enough !"  It  is  the  same  with 
the  fat  hen.  Now.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood that  Mr.  Jacobs  uses  these  replies 
to  bluff  off  the  correspondent.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  really  believes  that  the  hens  are 
infested,  and  it  is  so  hard  for  him  to  change 
his  belief— that  is  all. 

Why  is  it  that  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Farm- 
Poultry,  doesn't  believe  in  cholera  ?  Why, 
even  if  you  give  the  exact  symptoms,  tie 
will  use  some  cultured,  hifa'lutin  reply, 
which  might  lead  one  to  believe  that  ttie 
fowl  died  of  delirium  tremens.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  contrariness  in  Hun- 
ter ;  I  really  believe  that  he  thinks  cholera 
is  as  scarce  as  hen's  teeth.  Wonder  if  it 
isn't  so  that  two-thirds  of  the  cases  of 
cholera  are  a  combination  of  lice  and  indi- 
gestion ? 

Why  is  it  that  Mr.  Boyer  is  so  against 
the  moisture  gauges  aud  hygrometers  ?  He 
does  not  believe  that  there  ever  was  an  ac- 
curate one  made ;  "for,"  he  says,  "if  they 
really  do  gauge  the  moisture,  that  difficult 
question  is  settled  forever;  but  the  truth 
is,  we  are  as  far  away  from  the  secret  as  we 
were  ten  years  ago."  Wonder  if  that  isu't 
so  ? 

In  replying  to  the  above,  in  our  own  de- 
fence, that  while  we  do  suggest  as  the  writer 
affirms,  yet  he  will  find  that  quite  a  num- 
ber of  other  replies  are  given  by  us.  If 
over-feeding  and  lice  are  at  fault,  why  not 
state  the  fact.  In  nine  cases  in  ten  these 
two  evils  will  cover  the  cause. 

We  also  indorse  Mr  Hunter;  in  fact,  we 
were  the  first  to  proclaim  that  fowl  cholera 
was  a  very  rare  disease,  and  is  used  as  a 
name  by  the  inexperienced  to  express  indi- 
gestion and  roup. 

Mr.  Boyer  is  also  correct.  There  is  no 
use  for  a  moisture  guage,  because  while  it 
may  correctly  report  the  humidity  of  the 
egg  chamber  it  cannot  report  whether  much 
or  little  is  wanted  in  the  egg. 

Goingon  further  the  correspondent  makes 
some  good  points,  as  follows: 

Why  does  the  American  Standard  still 
quote  the  Jersey  Blues  as  a  breed,  when  we 
cannot  find  any* one  who  is  breeding  them  ? 

Why  is  it  that  fanciers  decry  the  crossing 
of  fowls  for  market  purposes,  when  we  are 
told  that  only  pure-breds  are  used  in  those 
crosses  ? 

Why  is  it  that  Mr.  Drevenstedt  continues 
to  uphold  corn  as  an  egg-food?  Corn  is  a 
valuable  article  of  food,  but  when  any 
writer  upholds  it  as  a  proper  food  for  lay- 
ing hens,  without  adding,  "durins  cool 
weather,  when  a  variety  of  food  is  given,  or 
the  fowls  have  unlimited  range,''  he  simply 
makes  a  mistake. 

We  agree  with  the  writer  that  there  are 
breeds  in  the  Standard  that  do  not  exist; 
for  instance,  White  Javas,  Jersey  Blues, 
White  Langshans,  Birchen  Games,  and  Mot- 
tled Javas  are  very  rare. 

The  crossing  of  fowls  is  unnecessary,  as 
the  best  breeds  have  been  perfected  and 
established  by  crossing  and  blending  the 
merits  of  selected  kinds.  Also, when  one  be- 
gins to  cross  he  soon  gets  down  to  scrubs, 
as  his  stock  retrogrades. 

In  regard  to  the  next  question  we  sup- 
pose it  is  because  he  is  "dead  sot  "  in  his 
ways  and  will  not  yield.  He  is  getting 
around,  however,  and  will  soon  be  preach- 
ing that  he  always  had  a  repugnance  to 
corn.   

Forgets  Himself  Sometimes. 

The  good  and  mild  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fancier, who  ascribes  personal  motives 
to  others, does  not  forget  his  own  grievances, 
which  he  airs  also.  Here  is  his  latest: 

Editor  Hunter  sives  a  certain  new  editor 
a  very  severe  lacing  in  Farm-Poultry  of 
July  1st.  The  burden  of  the  criticism  is 
that  the  new  editor  cast  insinuations  and 
slurs,  vents  his  spite  against  poultry  jour- 
nals that  have  refused  to  entertain  any 
propositions  made  by  him  to  furnish  them 
with  "copy."  No  doubt  this  is  true  and 
Mr.  Hunter  is  justified  in  exposing  the 
methods  of  new  editor.  He  makes  one  mis- 
take, however,  aud  that  is  iu  calling  him  a 
new  editor.  On  the  coutrary  he  is  an  old 
bird.  Were  he  really  young  there  might 
still  be  hope  for  his  reformation,  but  to 
judge  by  his  latest  screeds  the  chances  are 
exceedingly  slim.  When  men  advocate 
new  theories  and  opinions  as  their  own  that 
are  really  old  enough  to  vote,  there  must 
be  wheels  buzzing  around  in  their  think- 
shop. 

Everybody  knows  to  whom  he  refers,  and 
the  reason.  The  new  editor  has  made  him- 
self disagreeable  to  the  senior,  and  the 
senior,  who  delights  in  ascribing  the  words 
of  another  to  "spite,"  takes  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, in  replying  to  another  journal,  to 
bring  iu  his  own  deep  hidden  animosity  and 
desire  for  revenge. 
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Some  Foolish  Stuff  About  Judges. 

0/  all  the  egotistical  characters  on  earth 
commend  us  tothe  so-called  poultry  judges. 
They  not  ouly  delight  in  being  styled 
'"Judges,"  but  find  enough  jackassical  ed- 
itors to  use  the  term  for  them.  The  latest 
is  by  a  writer  in  the  Reliable  Poultry 
Journal,  who  gushes  out  the  following 
logic: 

•'  Mow,  then,  why  would  it  not  he  a  good 
idea  tor  the  A.  P.  A.  at  each  meeting  to  ap- 
point or  el«vt  a  Board  of  Judges,  whose 
duly  it  shall  be  to  place  the  applicant  in 
just  such  positions  as  he  will  be  placed  in 
should  he  go  to  judging,  and  see  whether 
or  not  he  is  competent  to  handle  the  busi- 
ness. If  he  is  competent,  then  give  bun  a 
certificate  showing  that  he  has  answered 
the  questions  satisfactorily,  and  if  he  does 
not  so  answer  them,  refuse  to  give  him  a 
certificate  until  such  time  as  he  fits  him- 
self by  a  thorough  study  of  the  Standard  to 
beconie  a  Judge." 

What  a  wonderful  science!  To  distin- 
guish a  yellow  leg  from  a  dark  one  requires 
a  certificate,  and  from  whom?  Who  will 
judge  or  examine  the  candidates,  and  who 
are  to  examine  the  judges  who  examine  the 
candidates  f 

What  a  beautiful  little  ring  would  be 
created,  when  every  man  who  knows  bow 
to  judge  must  go  before  this  self-elected, 
self-opinionated,  self-conceited  body  to  be 
rejected  because  he  may  not  have  a  '■  pull," 
or  some  one  of  them  may  be  his  enemy. 

The  way  some  birds  are  now  judged  in- 
dicates that  there  is  no  necessity  for  an  ex- 
amination to  learn  who  knows  how  tojudgi", 
but  to  prevent  the  ones  now  in  from  "re- 
membering their  friends."  The  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  allow  no  men  to  judge  who  seek 
advertisements  —  editors,  we  mean — and 
judges  will  be  more  impartial. 

To  turn  the  whole  matter  of  judging  and 
awarding  prizes  over  lo  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  set  of  men  who  will  have  power  to  se- 
lect or  reject  others  is  a  step  backward,  and 
the  " examination  theory"  is  a  fraud  of 
the  first  water,  not  only  for  that  reason, 
but  because  it  is  a  little  game  that  is  being 
played  by  a  few  who  want  a  monopoly  for 
themselves.  That  is  all  there  is  in  it.  And 
the  man  who  admitted  at  the  A.  P.  A. 
meeting,  at  Indianapolis,  that  he  did  not 
know  a  colored  from  a  grey  Dorking,  and 
the  man  at  the  World's  Fair  show  that  did 
not  know  a  pullet  from  a  ben,  and  the  man 
who  gave  the  wrong  prize  on  Plymouth 
llocks,  and  the  man  who  is  ''owned"  by  the 
one  with  "influence''  will  compose  the  Ex- 
amining Board. 

When  they  get  control  no  others  can 
come  in  without  their  consent,  and  no  other 
judges  but  themselves  can  get  the  '-jobs." 
Ifs  a  glorious  prospect  for  the  little  ring; 
but  the  Way  to  kill  this  snake  is  to  stamp  it 
while  it,  is  young.  It  emanates  from  those 
who  made  themselves  judges,  who  never 
tired  breeds  they  have  to  judge,  who  put 
awards  to  friends,  as  at  Chicago,  and  who, 
having  what  they  consider  "  a  good  thing," 
are  batching  plans  to  bold  on  to  it.  An  Ex- 
amining Board — how  laughable  and  ridic- 
ulous ! 

The  Atlanta  Exposition. 

The  poultry  exhibit  at  the  Atlanta  Ex- 
position will  begin  November  27th  and 
close  December  10th — two  we  ks— and  it  is 
proposed  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive of  the  year.  Information  can  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Collier,  Director, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Referring  to  the  poultry 
show,  the  Southern  Fancier,  of  Atlanta 
says : 

"There  is  to  be  a  live  stock  exhibit  in  ad- 
dition to  the  poultry  show  "*  the  Cotton 
States  Exposition  at  Atlanta  in  November. 
The  board  passed  an  appropriation  of  §20,- 
001).  Now  look  out  lor  a  hummer.  Get 
jour  birds  in  time  ar.d  get  your  share  of 
the  money.  But  even  if  you  don't  get  a 
cent,  you  will  be  more  than  repaid  by  your 
visit  to  this  exposition,  for  it  is  going  to  be 
not  the  largest  thing  of  the  kind  that  the 
world  has  seen,  but  it  is  going  to  be  the 
most  unique  and  interesting  exhibit  of  in- 
dustrial activities  everseen  of  sub-tropical 
resources.  We  will  not  have  an  Eiffel 
tower,  nor  a  hole  a  mile  deep  into  the 
ground  like  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900 
will  have,  but  we  are  going  to  have  more 
amazing  products  of  the  wonderful  re- 
sources of  this  aub-tropical  portion  of  the 
universe  than  have  ever  been  dreamt  of 
even  by  the  inhabitants  indiegnous  to  the 
soil.  Come  to  the  poultry  show  and  take 
in  this  interesting  exhibit".  And  the  poultry 
show  itself  bids  fair  to  be  phenomenal." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  breeders  will 
have  an  equal  chance,  and  not  have  one  man 
enter  birds  in  the  name  of  his  children,  thus 
having  three  chances  in  his  family,  a  wrong 


which  many  poultry  journals  that  now  are 
so  eager  to  protect  themselves  from  "  bad 
debts,"  and  which  belong  to  the  "  Protect- 
ive" society,  did  not  have  the  courage  to 
denounce,  and  even  discouraged  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  for  giving  the  truth,  some  of 
them  publishing  his  portrait  and  falling  on 
his  neck  with  praises. 

Let  it  not  be  like  the  former  Atlanta 
show,  at  which  one  man  won  the  prize  for 
the  largest  number  of  breeds  when  he  out- 
advertised one. 

And  if  the  A.  P.  A.  meets  there  let  no 
more  -  votes  off  the  street"  be  brought  in 
to  balance  those  that  come  down  with  their 
cash. 

Atlanta  should  not  allow  her  poultry 
show  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  one  or 

two  only.   

Flock  on  a  City  Lot. 

A  gentleman  at  Williamsport,  Pa  ,  who 
has  a  large  lot  for  a  flock  on  the  suburbs  of 
that,  city,  desires  to  know  how  to  feed 
them,  and  asks  a  few  questions  in  regard  to 
the  kind  and  quality  of  food.    He  says : 

If  given  four  cocks,  fifteen  hens  and 
thirty-eight  chicks,  varying  in  age  from  six 
to  twelve  weeks  old,  a  range  of  half  an  acre, 
in  the  suburbs  of  a  city,  where  all  food  be- 
side what  the  grass  lawn  affords  must  be 
bought,  what  should  be  fed,  and  how  often 
should  it  be  fed.  How  much  to  the  cocks 
and  hens,  and  how  much  to  the  growing 
chicks?  Give  a  daily  ration,  say  for  a  week, 
showing  variety  of  food  and  quantity.  1 
am  a  novice  and  fear  I  am  feeding  too  mu".h 
and  too  monotonously.  My  varieties  are 
V\  hite  Plymouth  Rocks,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Brown  Leghor.is,  and  Buff  Cochins. 

It  is  difficult  to  feed  fowls  and  chicks  to- 
gether. The  feeding  of  a  flock  of  say  ten 
hens  depend  upon  whether  grass  is  plenti- 
ful or  not.  In  summer  less  food  is  required 
than  in  winter.  If  the  hens  have  grass  we 
consider  a  pound  of  lean  meat  or  liver  suffi- 
cient, given  no  grain  at  all  in  summer,  or 
half  a  pound  of  cut  bone  may  be  given  three 
times  a  week  in  addition.  In  winter  re- 
duce the  meat  one  half  and  give  a  pint  of 
wheat.  We  do  not  believe  in  feeding  but 
once  a  day,  at  night,  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  except  to  allow  a  gill  of  millet  seed  in 
the  morning,  to  make  the  hens  scratch.  It 
is  better  to  have  t  hem  hungry,  and  to  com- 
pel them  to  work  hard  for  their  food. 

Regarding  chicks  there  is  but  one  rule — 
give  them  all  they  will  eat, — three  times  a 
day.  The  food  may  consist  of  cracked  corn, 
wheat,  lean  meat,  cut  meat  and  bone,  and 
grass  or  vegitables,  all  chopped  or  cut  fine. 
A  day's  ration  need  not  vary  much  from 
that  for  a  week  except  that  twice  a  week 
each  hen  should  have  a  level  tablespoonful 
of  linseed  meal  mixed  with  bra  t. 

Of  course  table  scraps,  bread,  bran  and 
ground  oats,  scalded,  or  cabbage,  clover, 
and  other  green  foods  are  always  in  order. 
The  point  is  not  to  feed  hens  too  much. 

Catarrh  or  Roup. 

A  lady  at  Plymouth,  Indiana,  writes  us 
in  regard  to  a  case  which  is  similar  to  many 
that  frequently  occur,  and  as  she  describes 
the  symptoms  in  detail  we  give  her  letter 
below.   She  says : 

Last  spring  I  bought  a  cockerel  from  a 
breeder.  Heairivedand  seemed  all  right 
for  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  he  be- 
came hoarse,  and  had  a  rattling  in  his  throat  . 
I  greased  the  throat  inside  and  out  with 
lard,  turpentine  and  coal  oil,  giving  a  tonic 
and  extra  warmth  and  care.  He  soon 
seemed  to  feel  well  again,  but  every  time 
there  is  a  little  change  in  the  weather,  or  he 
can  find  an  excuse  of  any  kind,  the  rattling 
returns,  and  ti is  crop  has  never  been  just 
right  since  the  first  attack.  As  the  winter 
will  again  be  here  before  many  months  I  do 
not  want  him  to  be  with  others  if  his 
trouble  is  roup.  There  has  been  no  sore- 
ness or  ^welling  of  the  head,  except  once  a 
watery  discharge  from  the  nostrils  as  if 
from  cold.  Do  what  you  please  with  the 
subject  enclosed,  but  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  whether  to  try  him  through  the  win- 
ter or  not.  He  seems  to  have  been  raised 
after  tue  "hot-house  style,"  as  when  the 
thermometer  reaches  forty  degrees  it  is 
cold  enough  for  him. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  bird  is  consti- 
tutionally weak,  and  subject  to  the  ailment 
on  the  approach  of  damp  weather.  We  be- 
lieve he  has  catarrh,  and  not  roup,  but  he 
will  never  amount  to  much,  nor  should  he 
be  used  if  vigorous  stock  is  desired.  If 
buyers  who  purchase  birds  from  breeders 
will  be  willing  to  sacrifice  a  few  show  room 
points  for  robust  constitution  and  vigor  it 
will  lead  to  improvement.  No  matter  bow 
many  first  prizes  a  bird  may  have  taken  he 
is  not  as  suitable  for  breeding  purposes  as 
one  that  is  strong,  active  and  in  good 
health. 


Kerosene  Emulsion. 

A  subscriber  asks  us  to  give  the  method 
for  preparing  this  useful  insecticide  and 
lice  destroyer.   Hie  following  is  correct: 

1.  — Take  one  pound  of  hard  soap,  shave 
it,  and  dissolve  in  three  pints  of  boiling 
water. 

2.  — While  boiling  hot  remove  it  from  the 
lire  to  avoid  danger,  add  three  pints  of 
kerosene  (coal  o.l),  and  churn  the  mixture 
briskly. 

3.  — The  churning  is  done  by  the  white 
washer,  made  by  E.  Schwarz,  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  by  which  it  is  also  applied  to  the 
poultry  house. 

4.  — Churn,  or  agitate,  for  fifteen  minutes, 
until  a  thick  cream  results.  Be  sure  that 
the  kerosene  and  soapy  substance  is  well 
mixed  by  churning.  Kerosene  will  not  mix 
with  water,  but  forms  an  emulsion  with 
milk  or  strong  soapsuds. 

5.  — If  preferred,  a  gill  of  crude  carbolic 
acid  may  be  added  to  the  kerosene,  as  t  he 
crude  acid  also  forms  an  emulsion  with  the 
soap. 

6.  — Now  add  twelve  quarts  of  cold  or  hot 
water,  or  soapsuds,  to  the  cream,  stirring 
well. 

7  —You  now  have  a  cheap  lice  destroyer, 
which  maybe  sprayed  over  every  part  of 
the  poultry  house. 

8.— For  dipping  hens  add  twenty  quarts 
of  water,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
soap  and  kerosene  are  well  mixed  by  churn- 
ing, as  there  must  be  no  free  kerosene. 

The  cost  of  the  above  twelve  or  twenty 
quarts  of  mixture  should  not  exceed  ten 
cents,  and  it  answers  all  the  purposes  of 
pure  kerosene.  It  destroys  all  kinds  of  lice, 
and  can  be  applied  with  a  sprayer  in  five 
minutes.  We  use  the  Schwarz  sprayer  (see 
crossbones  and  skull  advertisement  in  this 
issue j,  and  know  what  it  is ;  hence  cau 
safely  recommend  it  as  efficient  and  cheap. 

Roup. — Weak  Legs  in  Chicks. 
We  doubt  if  one  person  in  a  hundred 
ever  saw  a  case  of  cholera.  It  is  roup  which 
the  inexperienced  mistake  for  cholera,  and 
indigestion  often  leads  to  belief  in  cholera. 
Regarding  cholera  and  weak  legs  in  chicks 
Mrs.  Harriett  Caist,  of  Stuart's  Draft,  Va.' 
says: 

"I  am  well  pleased  with  the  paper,  and 
it  has  saved  me  many  chicks.  Have  not 
lost  one  with  roup  since  I  found  out  that  it 
was  roup  instead  of  cholera.  According  to 
your  description  of  cholera  I  have  never 
had  but  two  eases  of  it  The  only  trouble 
I  have  now  is  that  my  young  clucks  have 
weak  legs  and  cannot  walk.  I  have  had  five 
or  six  this  spring,  but  all  are  well  except 
three.  If  it  is  overfeeding  why  do  not  all 
get  the  sa  ne  way?  My  chicks  have  done 
well  this  second  spring.  I  sold  thirty  yes- 
terday. About  fifteen  of  the  oldest  were 
hatched  the  30th  of  March.  I  got  22  cents 
per  pound,  and  averaged  30%  cents  apiece." 

What  we  wish  to  notice  in  the  above  is  the 
question — "If  it  is  overfeeding  why  do  not 
all  get  it  ?"  Simply  because  no  two  chicks 
are  alike.  They  do  not  all  eat  the  same 
quantity.  Some  have  better  appetites  than 
others.  There  are  individual  character- 
istics, and  one  may  have  a  flock  or  brood, 
the  members  of  which  may  vary  in  a  great 
many  respects. 

Indigestion. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Lyman,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
writes  us  in  regard  to  symptoms  of  illness 
in  his  flock,  and  in  order  to  benefit  others 
we  give  his  letter.  He  says: 

I  have  lost  a  few  young  chickens  lately 
from  a  disease  which  is  new  to  me.  although 
it  may  be  familar  enough  to  those  who 
are  older  in  the  poultry  business.  The 
symptoms  are  as  follows  :  The  chicken 
droops  and  refuses  to  eat.  The  crop  is  hard 
and  distended,  and -at  frequent  intervals  the 
bird  is  seized  with  fits  of  trembling  or 
spasms.  I  at  once  suspected  that  it  was 
caused  by  vermin,  but  an  examination 
proved  that  such  was  not  the  case. 

We  believe  the  fowls  have  indigestion, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  hard  crop  and  the 
fits  of  trembling.  It  is  due  to  feeding  too 
much  grain.  There  is  but  one  remedy. 
Shut  off  the  food  and  make  the  hens  work. 
Give  no  food  at  all  in  summer,  especially 
if  the  birds  are  fat. 

Sick  Peafowls. 

But  few  know  what  to  do  for  peafowls. 
They  are  more  ornamental  than  useful, 
and  will  kill  chicks  whenever  they  get  a 
chance.  One  of  our  readers  has  had  some 
experience  with  them,  and  asks  for  advice. 
He  writes : 

Will  you  please  tell  me  the  habits  of  pea- 
fowls. '  We  have  lately  had  a  Peacock  and 
hen,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  be  doing  well. 
The  cock  seems  to  have  a  diarrhce*  and 
does  not  want  to  move  around.  He  does 
not  eat  and  is  veiy  dull.  We  were  advised 
to  pull  all  his  tail  feathers  out  and  did  so, 
but  that  did  not  seem  to  help  him. 

In  the  first  place  no  details  of  manage- 
ment are  given  in  the  above,  hence  we  can 
only  guess  at  the  cause,  which  may  be  Over- 


feeding or  lice.  Peafowls  should  have 
plenty  of  room,  the  same  as  turkeys,  and  as 
the  young  grow  feathers  very  rapidly  they 
should  be  fed  often,  the  same  food  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  turkeys.  PulliDg 
out  the  tail  feathers,  as  mentioned  above, 
certainly  could  not  help  the  bird.  We  sug- 
gest to  look  for  lice,  annoint  heads  once  a 
week  with  a  few  drops  of  melted  lard,  feed 
adult  peafowls  only  once  a  day,  allowing 
them  a  range,  and  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
nux  vomica  to  each  quart  of  drinking 
wafer  for  a  week. 

Indigestion  — Corn. 

When  the  hens  are  sick  it  is  safe  to  attri- 
bute it  to  overfeeding.  Mr,  W.  S.  Wells, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  who  had  written  us 
regarding  his  fowls,  further  added  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  regard  to  the  disease  among  my  Leg- 
horns, the  whole  trouble  was  i  'uligest  ion. 
We,  (my  wife  and  I,)  bad  been  feeding  eggs 
a  la  Poultry  Keeper,  and  as  they  did  not, 
seem  to  be  doing  what  might  be  expected, 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  Mrs,  W.  concluded 
to  try  an  experiment  of  her  own,  as  a 
neighbor  had  been  doing  all  spring,  and  get, 
lots  of  eggs.  He  had  corn  and  wheat 
where  his  chickens  can  get  it  at  any  lime. 
She  started  that  system,  and  in  less  than 
two  days  our  private  grave  yard  had  a 
number  of  new  tenants.  Our  neighbor 
had  a  cross  of  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
and  Black  Spanish,  and  has  about  the  same 
size  park,  oOxoO  feet.  I  have  raised  nearly 
100  chickens  this  year,  without  a  single 
loss,  except  two  killed  by  gou-g  into  the 
wrong  coop.  Thanks  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper. 

Why  one  should  feed  corn  in  the  summer 
and  keep  wheat  and  corn  before  the  hens 
continually  is  a  mystery.  To  keep  grain 
before  horses,  cows  or  other  animals, 
would  soon  end  their  usefulness,  but  with 
hens  no  judgment  seems  to  be  used. 

Neaily  all  ailments  of  poultry  may  be  at- 
tributed to  two  causes  in  summer — over- 
feeding and  lice. 

A  Two-Hundred  Egg  Hen. 

Editor  Drevenstedt,  of  the  American 
Fancier,  makes  a  dig  in  the  ribs  at  "Uncle 
Mike  "  Boyer,  and  in  so  doing  he  adds  some 
light  on  egg  production : 

Uncle  Mike  Boyer,  in  the  Poultry  Adco 
cate,  states:  "P.H.Jacobs  says  he  never 
heard  of  a  hen  laying  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  eggs  a  year.  This 
seems  startling."  Nothing  startling  about 
it  at  all.  There  are  lots  of  other  things 
people  never  heard  of  in  New  Jersey.  The 
Haniinonton  editor  should  spend  a  week 
with  James  Rankin  and  listen  to  that 
Creeper  story  two  or  three  times.  As 
Jacobs  once  bred  Creepers  he  should  have 
heard  of  Rankin's  hen  that  laid  two  hun- 
dred eggs  in  two  hundred  days. 

We  know  Mr.  Rankin  to  be  a  very  honor- 
able and  truthful  man,  and  if  he  says  he 
had  a  hen  that  layed  200  eg^s  in  200  days 
we  believe  him,  though  we  are  disposed  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  Rankin  may  be  mistaken, 
as  such  a  case  is  unusual.  We  are  not 
sure  that  Mr.  Rankin  made  the  claim,  but, 
that  someone  else  stated  that  such  was  the 
case.  We  will  be  pleased  to  know  of  a 
lloek  of  hens  that  layed  148  eggs  per  year, 
for  each  hen,  or  even  125  eggs.  We  admit 
that  some  individuals  do  well,  but  there 
are  few  hens — very  few — that  lay  twelve 
dozen  eggs  a  year.  ' 

Preserving  Meat,  Etc.,  For  Winter. 

Mr.  Jesse  H.Peltier,  Jr.,  Mt.  Clement, 
Mich.,  brings  up  a  subject  which  is  impor- 
tant. He  wishes  some  method  by  which  Ik; 
can  preserve  meat,  bone,  etc.,  from  hotels, 
so  as  to  have  the  materials  for  winter. 
Here  is  what  he  sav  s  : 

I  am  a  reader  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
and  still  intend  to  read  the  same.  I  would 
like  to  hear  through  the  next  edition  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  how  I  can  preserve  a 
kind  of  meat  and  bone  that  comes  from  the 
hotels.  It  is  meat  that  is  cooked  in  soup. 
The  soup  contains  meat,  carrots,  rut  a 
bagas,  onions,  and  so  on,  The  bone  is  boiled 
tor  stock.  Can  I,  by  grinding  through  a 
bone  mill,  get  as  good  results  from  the 
above  ingredients,  in  poultry  foods,  as  if 
green  bone  and  meat  were  ground  and 
canned  such  as  are  put  up  in  cans  by  some 
poultry  food  maker?  The  above  may  as- 
sist all  of  our  brother  readers  if  it  can  be 
edited.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  soon 
as  I  have  a  good  chance  to  get  some  of  this 
meat. 

We  know  of  but  one  method,  which  is 
given  in  our  issue  on  "Preserving  Eggs." 
It  is  to  subject  the  materials  to  sulphur 
fumes.  Put  the  materials  in  a  box  having 
a  lid  (like  a  trunk),  burn  plenty  of  sulphur 
shut  the  lid,  and  leave  the  box  closed  for 
an  hour.  Use  the  materials  cold,  tut  hot. 
They  will  absorb  the  sulphur  fumes,  which 
destroys  all  germs  and  prevents  fermenta- 
tion. 
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CHI  CKS  HATCHED  IN  MAY. 

Why   They  Die  and  How  to  Raise 
Them— Good   Points   Told  in  a 
Straightforward  AVay. 

E.  S.  BROADDUS,  MONTICELLO,  GA. 

It  has  alwavs  been  an  old  saying  that 
"  May  and  June  chickens  sleep  their  lives 
away,"  and  many  people  are  at  a  loss  to 
kuow  how  to  account  for  it.  In  fact  1 
have  had  a  lot  of  elderly  ladies  (my  mother 
being  one  of  the  number)  tell  me  "not,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  to  hatch  out  chicks 
in  May,  for  1  would  lose  every  one  of  them. 
Now,  while  I  know  their  advice,  and  re- 
spect their  age,  position  and  experience.  I 
go  on  just  the  same,  and  hatch  out  chick- 
ens from  January  to  December,  and  if  I 
lose  in  more  in  May  and  June  than  I  do  in 
April  and  July  I  have  failed  to  miss  them 
so  far. 

Now,  of  course,  if  you  give  your  birds  no 
attention  I  will  admit  that  you  are  more 
likely  to  lose  them  at  this  time  th  m  at  any 
other,  (I  am  treating  of  birds  not  raised  in 
a  brooder)  but  that  is  not,  however,  be- 
cause the  chicks  are  any  weaker  at  that 
time  than  if  they  had  been  hatched  either 
sooner  or  later.  The  reason  is  simply  this: 
In  the  latter  part  of  May  the  mites  and 
lice  are  mustering  their  to'rces  and  march- 
ing out  to  seek  whom  or  what  they  may 
devour,  and  as  they  consider  that  "Charily 
begins  at  home"  they  have  the  chicks  in 
their  proximity  waiting  on  them  in  com- 
mittees of  hundreds.  Sometimes  a  person 
will  take  off  a  nice  lot  of  little  chickens, 
put  them  in  a  coop  and  feed  and  water 
them  (not  the  right  kind  of  feed  however). 
It  is  hard  to  tell  which  likes  tbem  the  best, 
he  or  the  old  hen.  They  are  perfect 
beauties,  everyone  just  alike.  He  tells  his 
wife  (if  he  has  one)  "we  must  be  very  care- 
ful with  these  as  they  are  thoroughbred 
you  know,  and  the  eggs  cost  me  three  dol- 
lars per  setting." 

Everything  moves  along  smoothly  for 
about  three  days,  when  he  gets  up  in  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day,  makes  up  a  pan 
of  sloppy  dough  (corn  meal),  the  only  kind 
of  food  he  has  given  them  so  far,and  goes 
out  to  give  them  their  breakfast.  He  finds 
one  of  them  drowned  in  the  oyster  can  that 
he  uses  for  a  fountain.  He  had  fifteen  at 
first,  but  the  cats  or  rats  caught  one  last 
night  because  his  coop  was  open  six  inches 
wide;  he  finds  two  or  three  of  the  remain- 
ing ones  looking  as  if  they  sat  up  late  at 
night,  and  had  not  as  yet  had  their  nap 
out.  He  picks  up  one,  its  crop  feels  like 
the  fellow's  pocket  book  that  the  elephant 
stepped  on.  He  looks  for  lice,  but  does 
not  find  any,  as  they  have  made  the  chicks 
a  few  professional  calls  during  the  night, 
gorged  themselves  with  the  bird's  life- 
blood,  and  gone  asleep  on  the  old  hen,  but 
whether  asleep  or  awake  their  suction 
pump  is  working  all  the  same.  Well,  he 
sets  the  little  chicken  down,  wondering 
what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  it.  He 
throws  the  mush  in  the  coop  on  the  ground 
among  the  filth,  dirt  and  sticks,  etc.  The 
old  hen  bristles  and  fusses  for  fear  that  she 
cannot  gobble  it  up  faster  than  they  can. 
She  stamps  and  scratches  into  mortar  on 
the  dirty  ground,  steps  on  one  or  two 
of  the  chickens,  mashing  the  life  nearly  out 
of  them,  and  pecks  one  or  two  more  until 
she  gets  their  heads  running,  and  in  a  few 
hours  they  die. 

The  man  comes  out  the  next  morning 
with  the  same  bill  of  fare,  and  finds  all  his 
chickens  sleepy.  He  calls  bis  wife,  and 
they  wonder  what  the  matter  is  and  arrive 
at  no  conclusion.  She  suggests  that  they  call 
mother  (that  is  his  mother-in  law),  who  is 
by  the  way  a  criterion  in  that  houshold 
in  all  deep  and  weighty  subjects.  She 
comes  forth  with  a  look  of  wisdom  on  her 
face,  calculated  to  dispel  and  unravel  any 
complicated  puzzle,  whether  pertaining  to 
poultry,  love  or  domestic  affairs.  In  piti- 
ful tones  they  put  the  query,  "Mother! 
oh !  mother,  wherefore  do  our  chickens 
die  ?  "  She  dons  herglasses,  takes  one  long 
deliberate  look  at  the  puny  birds,  whose 
wings  are  hanging  at  about  forty-five  de- 
grees, and  after  due  consideration  and 
scrutiny  she  pronounces  the  weakness  of 
the  chicks  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
hatched  out  in  May.  Her  only  proof  for 
the  assertion  is  that  she  admits  that  long, 
long  years  ago,  her  mother  used  to  say  so. 
Well  in  a  few  days  they  are  all  dead  and 
the  man  grows  sick  at  heart,  pronounces 
the  poultry  business  a  failure,  and  vows 
that  he  will  never  hatch  out  any  in  May 
again,  and  may  never  raise  any  more  at  any 
time. 

Now,  my  brother,  let  us  try  another 
plan,  and  see  if  we  cannot  do  a  little  better 
than  our  unfortunate  friend,  whose  inten- 
tion was  all  right,  but  who  lacked  experi- 
ence. The  first  thing  that  we  must  do  is  to 
know  that  our  eggs  are  fresh  aud  fertile, 
and  were  layed  by  healthy,  vigorous  birds. 
Our  rule  to  govern  us  in"  determining  all 
that  would  be  too  long  to  add  here,  hence  I 
will  abridge  that  part  by  saying,  use  a 
male  that  is  between  one  and  three  years  of 
age.  See  that  your  hens  have  liberal  range, 
.cool  water,  green  bone,  oyster  shells,  char- 
coal, green  grass,  grit,  etc.,  which  will,  I 
know,  insure  fertile  eggs  and  a  heap  of 
them,  aud  if  they  are  not  fertile  your  male 
birds  ought  to  be  swapped  off  for"»omethiug 
.else. 

Get  your  hen  on  the  ground,  uot  up  in 
the  top  of  the  house.  Put  her  nest  in  a 
nice,  cool  place,  where  the  other  birds  can- 
not annoy  her.  Keep  fresh  water,  grit, 
■corn,  and  charcoal  where  she  can  get  to  it 
when  she  pleases  to  do  so.  Give  her  a 


handful  of  oats  or  wheat  two  or  three 
times  a  week  Fust  her  once  a  week  with 
Lambert's  Death  to  Lice,  which,  by  the 
way  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  best  insect 
exterminators  on  the  American  contineut. 
In  about  six  days  test  out  all  the  clear 
eggs.  If  you  have  a  lot  of  hens  due  to 
hatch  at  the  same  time  give  each  one  of 
them  fifteen  of  the  tested  eggs.  That  will 
leave  a  few  of  the  hens  with'  ut  any,  pro- 
vided you  found,  a  good  per  cent,  of  un- 
fertile eggs  Put  fresh  eggs  under  those 
hens  who  have  none,  and  repeat  the  oper- 
ation every  six  or  eight  days  as  your  hens 
get  broody. 

Now,  before  any  of  your  cnickens  are 
hatched,  fix  up  a  proper  place  to  keep 
them  ;  do  not  wait  until  the  last  minute 
and  have  to  stick  them  in  any  crack  or 
corner  just  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  A 
chick  cannot  survive  that  kind  of  treat- 
ment. Turn  that  sloppv  dough  into  corn 
bread,  make  it  up  with  eggs  and  milk, 
either  sweet  or  buttermilk,  but  if  the  latter 
is  used,  put  in  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  to 
every  two  quarts  of  meal,  and  cook  untl 
thoroughly  done.  Now  run  it  through  a 
bone  mill  as  you  cannot  crumble  corn-bread 
in  your  fingers  like  you  can  biscuit  or 
bread.  After  they  are  a  week  old,  give 
them  some  millet  seed  and  a  little  cracked 
rice  along  with  their  bread,  then  as  they 
grow  older  feed  on  cracked  corn,  etc. 

I  find  that  corn,  wheat,  and  peas,  ground 
together,  and  baked  into  bread,  is  an  ex- 
cellent feed  for  growing  chicks.  You  can 
put  in  too  many  peas,  however,  if  you  are 
not  careful.  Equal  parts  of  corn  and 
wheat,  and  about  one-eighth  of  that  of 
peas,  I  consider  about  right.  Always  let 
the  peas  be  bard  and  ripe,  to  be  good  for 
young  chicks.  If  their  run  is  not  naturally 
of  a  gritty  soil  you  wilt  have  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  yourself,  as  all  kinds  of 
poultry  outside  of  buzzards  (if  they  could 
be  termed  poultry.)  use  artificial  teeth  you 
know.  Do  not  let  your  chickens  out  until 
the  grass  is  dry.  Wet  weeds  and  grass 
will  give  them  bowel  trouble.  Dust  them 
twice  a  week  with  insect  powder,  and  be 
sure  to  rub  their  heads  and  necks  well  with 
it.  I  do  not  like  grease.  I  agree  with 
another  writer,  who  says,  that  laid  will 
bake  and  blister  in  very  hot  weather. 
Cream,  with  a  drop  or  so  of  oil  of  cinnamon 
added,  is  very  good  for  a  chick's  head,  but 
do  not  put  on  enough  to  make  him  look 
gummed  up,  or  cause  the  others  to  forget 
him.  I  have  laid  down,  in  my  feeble  way, 
a  course  of  treatment  which,  "if  followed,  I 
believe  will  save  a  large  per  cent,  of  chicks, 
and  will,  I  believe,  explain  the  old  saying 
•'that  birds  must  die  because  hatched  in 
that  month''  and  if  "Brother  Jacobs"  con- 
siders my  course  all  right  I  will  be  honored 
if  he  will  endorse  it  with  a  word  or  so. 

[We  regard  the  above  letter  as  a  very 
valuable  one  and  full  of  sound  and  excel! 
ent  advice,  all  of  which  we  cordially  en 
dorse.— Ed.] 

Used  a  Lamp  Incuhator. 

GEORGE  DEAN,  OSWEGO,   N.  Y. 

I  am  on  a  city  lot,  33x100  feet,  and  have 
quite  a  number  of  hens,  too  many  for  my 
limited  quarters,  sixteen  old  ones  and 
forty-five  young  ones.  I  do  not  make  an 
enormous  profit,  because  I  have  to  buy 
feed  the  year  round.  Then  again,  I  cannot 
sell  my  stock  as  high  as  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents can,  but  perhaps  that  is  be- 
cause I  am  only  a  "yearling"  hen  owner. 
There  is  much  for  a  new  beginner  to  learn, 
and  if  he  does  not  get  a  good  paper,  like  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  he  will  make  lots  of 
mistakes,  and  he  will  make  some  with  all 
the  learning  he  can  get.  I  keep  my  papers 
so  that  I  can  consult  them,  like  my  hen 
doctor,  but  there  is  one  thing  on  which  I 
want  instruction,  or  say  a  dozen  things.  If 
vou  had  a  fire  which  caught  from  an  incu- 
bator, would  it  break  jour  insurance? 
Could  you  give  me  plans  for  making  a  re- 
gulator for  a  lamp  incubator,  also  the  mode 
of  running  one  in  regard  to  moisture  ? 

I  made  a  hot  air  lamp  incubator,  one  year 
ago,  from  a  plan  from  a  little  book  without 
the  author's  name  in  it;  the  instruction  for 
running  it  was  three  days  moisture  once  a 
day.  I  hatched  out  34  chicks  from  SO  un- 
tested eggs.  There  were  61  chickens  in  the 
eggs,  27  of  which  uever  pipped  the  shell, 
but  were  full  grown.  Last  winter  I 
changed  the  incubator,  and  made  it  nicer. 
I  put  two  doors  in  the  front,  one  a  glass 
one,  put  a  gutta  percha  ruler  on  a  saw 
blade  for  a  regulator,  connected  it  with  the 
lamps,  loaded  the  machine,  and  the  regula- 
tor refused  to  regulate.  I  stopped  the  hole 
with  a  cloth  and  regulated  by  turning  the 
lamp  wick  up  and  down.  I  did  not  use 
moisture  until  the  17th  day,  and  kept  the 
heat  very  steadily  at  102  degrees.  I  thought 
I  would  have  a  box  full  of  chickens  but 
the  21st  day  came  and  I  only  had  15  chicks 
out  of  104  eggs.  What  was  the  matter.  It 
was  run  in  a  very  dry  cellar  both  times. 
All  the  chickens  that  did  not  come  out, 
seemed  to  have  died  when  about  two  weeks 
along.  Well,!  am  going  to  try  it  again  this 
W'inter  if  I  can  get  a  regulator. 

[We  believe  the  insurance  companies 
make  extra  rates  where  lamps  are  used. 
Our  correspondent  does  not  describe  the 
incubator.  We  believe  in  "no  moisture'' 
the  first  two  weeks,  or  even  longer.  Our 
back  number  "Points  on  Hatching  Broil- 
ers" gives  all  the  details.  We  doubt  if 
there  is  a  regulator  to  fit  an  incubator  un- 
less nrulc  especially  for  it.— Ed.] 


A  Breeder's  Excellent  Success. 

C.  C.  HARTMAN,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  I  have  writ- 
ten to  you,  but  success  and  improvement* 
still  goon.  T  have  added  to  my  h°n  house 
a  Jacob's  egg  factory,  (scratching  shed),  ten 
by  twelve  feet,  with  a  large  6x12  foot  win- 
dow to  the  south,  and  a  3x3  window  to  the 
west.  This  makes  it  very  light  and  com- 
foi  tab'e  both  winter  and  summer,  as  it  is 
shaded  bv  two  large  apple  trees  on  the 
south,  and  another  on  the  west,  making  it 
very  cool  in  warm  weather.  In  winter  the 
trees  will  make  no  shade,  and  the  sunshine 
will  be  admitted  to  the  shed  through  the 
window,  which  I  think  will  make  it"  quite 
comfortable  in  cold  weather.  This  shed  is 
built  of  barn  siding,  and  well  battened  out- 
side. Tt  is  eight  feet  high  at  the  front  and 
six  feet  at  the  rear,  with  an  iron  roof,  and 
ground  fiVor  covered  wirh  four  to  six 
inches  of  cut  straw,  in  which  I  feed  all  my 
grain.  The  pen  adjoining  this  shed  is  8x16 
feet,  in  winch  I  will  keep  forty  to  fifty 
pulle's  this  winter.  Prom  this  pen  to  the 
east  is  a  large  yard  run, in  which  I  will  sow 
rye  and  crimson  clover.  This  will  also  be 
sown  in  all  my  runs.  Hatching  was  late 
for  me  this  season,  because  my  hens  not 
becoming  broody  until  April,  but  I  had  200 
chicks,  all  hatched  in  May,  and  as  the 
weather  has  been  very  favorable  since, 
they  are  all  doing  very  well.  I  had  a  few 
die  for  me,  not  more  than  twelve  or  fif- 
teen. 

My  llock  this  year  is  composed  of  three 
varieties,  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff, 
Barred  and  White. "from  which  I  will  se- 
lect ten  of  each.  Buff  and  White  will  be 
to  mate  for  my  breeding  pens  the  coming 
season,  and  also  two  pens  of  the  Barred, 
ten  fowls  to  each  pen.  Now,  as  the  breed- 
ing season  is  about  over,  and  which  has 
been  a  very  successful  hour  for  me,  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  thank  my  patrons  for  the 
past  favors  they  have  done  for  me  in  the 
last  season,  and  if  there  is  one  that  has  not 
received  satisfaction  from  me,  I  will,  and  I 
am  willing,  to  make  all  right  or  satisfactory 
if  they  will  give  me  notice  of  any  dissatis- 
faction, and  as  I  have  received  much  good 
through  the  Poultry  Keeper,  both  in  its 
work  and  through  the  small  advertisement 
I  had  in  same.  I  extend  my  hand  aud  many 
thanks,  wishing  it  the  best  of  success  anil 
long  life,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  re- 
ceived more  good  throuih  a  small  adver- 
tisement in  the  Poultry  Keeper  than  I 
have  from  larger  advertisements  in  five 
other  poultry  papers  combined,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  paper  that  will  take  the  place 
of  "  Jacobs'  Ladder  "  for  any  person  who 
wishes  to  ascent  to  prosperity  with  poul- 
try. 

Working  Under  Difficulties. 

J.  D.    CARMICHAEL,   EARL,  NEB. 

As  I  am  a  subscriber  and  reader  of  your 
most  valuable  paper,  and  though  I  would 
try  to  give  some  of  my  experience,  I  have 
not  been  in  the  poultry  business  very  long, 
but  find  that  it  pays  largely  when  rightly 
managed.  During  the  past  summer  I 
traded  for  three  Brown  Leghorns  cocker- 
els, put  them  with  my  flock  of  mixed  hens, 
and  got  a  lot  of  nice  pullets  in  the  fall.  I 
worked  very  hard,  fixed  mv  henhouse  good 
aud  warm,  built  me  a  scratching  shed,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  I 
went  to  work,  and  out  of  a  lot  of  75  we  got 
35  eggs  a  day  during  the  coldest  days  last 
winter,  and  I  tell  you  we  had  some  pretty 
cold  ones.  We  got  eggs  when  our  neigh- 
bors got  none.  Last  winter  was  a  cold  one 
on  the  chicks,  especially  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  we  did  not  raise  anything,  to 
feed  them  on,  so  everything  had  to  be 
bought  and  most  folks  let  their  chickens 
nearly  starve,  and  some  died,  but  ours 
more  than  paid  for  their  food,  so  this 
spring  we  bought  three  more  cockerels 
from  a  man  in  Hastings,  Neb.,  and  they  are 
fine  ones.  I  got  three  settings  of  eggs  of 
the  same  strain,  no  kin,  so  I  will  retain  the 
best  ones, keep  tbem  separate  from  the  rest, 
and  will  not  breed  anything  but  thorough- 
bred. We  have  at  present  about  300  little 
ones,  and  we  would  have  had  more  but 
thought  we  were  elected  for  another  burn 
out,  so  we  quit  setting,  but  thanks  be  to 
Him  that  sendeth  rain  upon  the  earth,  we 
got  lots  of  it  just  in  time  to  save  us,  and 
we- think  we  will  raise  plenty  of  chicken 
feed  now,  so  we  have  commenced  setting 
again.  We  have  fourteen  bens  sitting 
now.  We  want  350  pullets  for  winter  lay- 
ers, and  expect  to  build  a  sod  coop.  We 
would  like  the  editor's  advice  on  how 
large  to  build  for  that  many.  Would  you 
leave  them  altogether  or  would  you  divide 
them,  and  how  many  in  a  pen  ?  I  will  ship 
some  of  the  old  hens,  and  some  of  the  larger 
younger  ones  the  first  of  next  week  to  the 
Sprague  Commission  House,  Chicago.  If 
this  does  not  reach  the  waste  basket,  I  will 
write  more  soon. 

[You  did  well  considering  the  many 
drawbacks  you  had  to  meet.  We  would 
not  advise  keeping  so  large  a  number  in 
one  flock  It  is  better  to  divide,  fifty  hens 
in  each  flock  being  sufficiently  large,  but 
the  smaller  the  flocks  the  better.— Ed.] 


Produces  Eggs  for  Market. 

E.  C.  MUSSELMAN,  OVERTON,  PA. 

For  several  years  I  have  devoted  myself 
principally  to  the  production  of  eggs  for 
market.  To  that  end  I  have  tried  to  elimi- 
nate all  unnecessary  expenses   and  all 


profits.  I  have  thought  a  little  occasion- 
ally on  the  subject  of  keeping  roosters 
with  hens  intended  to  produce  market 
eggs.  One  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
more  eggs  will  be  laid,  and  that  their  keep- 
ing quality  is  better,  but  it  would  hardly 
seem  to  be  argument.  Late  last  winter  I 
got  bulletins  from  experiment  stations 
publi  hed  regarding  experiments  with 
poultrv,  and  thor;  was  one  giving  the  re- 
sults of  a  tes  for  eggs  on  flocks  with  and 
without  roosters.  One  test  favored  the 
flocks  without  roosters,  prefaciug  the  state- 
ment of  the  experiment.  The  writer  stated 
that  it  was  one  of  the  general  accepted 
facts  among  egg  producers  that  hens  do 
better  without  roosters  than  with  them. 
I  finally  decided  to  iry  it,  and  disposed  of 
all  cocks  except  one  in  breeding  pens.  I 
have  500  hens  producing  eggs  for  market. 
For  %  few  days  thev  broke  off,  then  they 
did  better,  and  until  lately  they  have  done 
well.  I  got  them  rather  fat  and  fed  them 
down.  Thev  have  nearly  stopped  laying, 
more  than  the  change  of  food  warrants  1 
think.  I  fear  that  during  the  fall  and  win- 
ter they  may  stop  laying  aud  nothing  will 
start  them  till  another  season  opens,  un- 
less I  put  roosters  with  them.  Would  it 
not  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  all  ex- 
teusive  egg  producers  if  yeu  would,  in 
your  n<xt  issue,  write  brief  letters  on  the 
subject  of  keeping  cocks  with  market  egg 
producing  hens,  and  in  the  following  issue 
publish  them?  In  a  few  months  we  will  be 
putting  our  flocks  in  shape  for  another  sea- 
son's business,  and  for  me  at  least  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  movement  to  have  reliable 
information  on  this  subject.  Two  things  I 
fear.  Hens  need  every  possible  stimulus 
to  egg  production  outside  of  nature's  egg 
season,  and  the  hens  becoming  restless  for 
want  of  mates  may  be  likely  to  begin 
feather  e'ting,  which  occurs  with  some 
while  idle  in  their  winter  quarters. 
"[We  hope  our  readers  will  give  their 
views  on  the  subject  of  keeping  males. 
Experiments  so  far  show  that  more  eggs 
are  layed  when  no  males  are  with  the  hens 

—Ed.]   

Roup  and  Scrofula. 

A  reader  who  has  had  sickness  in  his 
flock  writes  us  the.symptonis,  which  we 
give  in  order  that  others  may  also  express 
their  views  on  the  subject.  The  disease  is 
one  that  frequently  occurs.  He  says : 

Your  paper  has  been  invaluable  to  me, 
but  I  have  struck  a  disease  among  my 
fowls  (Brown  Leghorns)  that  I  have  not 
seen  mentioned  as  yet.  Mv  birds  have  been 
laying  well  since  last  October,  and  have 
just  stopped  and  are  dving  off  one  or  two  a 
day.  They  have  a  good  field  (two  acres )  to 
run  in,  and  besides  have  the  floor  of  a  large 
barn  to  work  in,  a  good  tight  house  to 
roost  in,  and  still  they  die.  The  first  one  I 
cut  open  I  found  the  stomach  one  solid 
mass  exactly  like  a  cauliflower,  and  I 
supposed  it  to  be  a  cancer.  The  breast 
bone  was  crowded  all  out  of  shape  until  it 
formed  a  letter  S  and  when  opened,  to 
put  it  mildly,  it  smelt  strong;.  Now  others 
are  dying,  and  I  have  examined  them  and 
can  find  nothing  the  matter  except  that  the 
breast  bone  is  all  drawn  up  in  the  same  way 
like  the  first  one  was,  and  the  birds  are 
very  thin,  combs  get  black,  and  after  a 
long  lingering  they  die.  The  balance  of  the 
flock  is  fat  and  healthv,  and  I  have  been 
getting  from  twenty-four  to  forty-five  eggs 
a  day  from  sixty  hens  since  last  October. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
them"?  They  have  plentv  of  drinking  wa- 
ter, fresh,  and  gravel  oyster  shells,  green 
feed  ana  oats,  wheat  and  corn,  but  they 
have  to  nustle  it  all.  Had  some  roup  last 
wiuter,  but  knocked  it  with  spongia. 

Our  opinion  is  that  the  disease  has  pre- 
vailed among  birds  of  a  certain  family.being 
inherent.  First  it  appeared  as  roup,  as  he 
mentioned,  but  which  was  mitigated  by 
the  spongia  remedy,  but  as  scrofula  and 
roup  are  twins  the  disease  did  uot  disap- 
pear entirely.  The  crooked  breasts  may  be 
caused  by  the  roosting  arrangement,  in 
some  manner,  but  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  disease  has  been  transmitted  from 
parents,  and  the  best  remedy  is  to  kill  off 
every  affected  bird  on  the  first  signs  of  any 
of  them  having  the  disease. 


Blank's  Strain. 

The  following  item  we  noticed  in  the 
Midland  Poultry  Journa  l,  to  which  we  call 
attention : 

"Don't  get  a  setting  of  eggs  from  a 
breeder  and  mate  all  the  females  to  the  best 
looking  male  and  then  advertise  'pure 
Blank's  strain,  eggs  §3  or  $5  a  setting,'  just 
because  Mr.  Blank  charges  that  price;  your 
customers  will  not  feel  kindly  toward  you 
when  the  chicks  grow  up.  Remember  that 
Mr.  Blank  would  probably  be  well  pleased 
if  he  got  two  or  three  fowls  worthy  to 
breed  from,  from  a  like  number  of  eggs." 

We  can  give  better  advice  than  that. 
Don't  mention  Mr.  Blank  at  all.  Let  Blank 
pay  for  his  own  advertising.  If  you  men- 
tion that  your  birds  are  Blank's  strain  the 
customers  will  buy  from  Blank  direct,  pre- 
ferring first-hands.  Stick  to  your  own 
name  and  you  will  not  have  to  please  Blank 
at  all. 
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In  This  "  Experience  Meeting" 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 


Coal  Tar  and  Lime  for  Lice.  — I  no- 
tice a  great  deal  about  lice  in  your  paper.  [ 
have  not  had  any  trouble  in  that  Hue  for 
some  years.  I  us  coal  tar  and  lime.  While 
the  lime  is  slaking  1  pour  in  the  coal  tar, 
about  one  pint  to  a  pailful  of  lime,  and 
wash  the  coop  and  nests  thorough  with 
this  Mick  ."whitewash."  I  find  once  a 
season  sufficient.  Small  coops  and  boxes 
are  treated  the  same  way. —  W.  D.  Snyder, 
Gracedale.  Pa. 

Equals  the  Hens. — I  have  tried  your  in- 
cubator again, and  got  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
fertile  eggs  tbis  time,  and  that  was  fully  as 
good  as  I  did  with  the  hens.  My  roosters 
were  all  less  than  a  year  old.  I  think  that 
must  be  the  cause  of  so  many  imperfectly 
fertile  eggs.  I  hope  to  succeed  better  the 
next  time.  I  loose  so  many  brooder  chicks, 
but  hope  to  manage  better.  I  do  not  see 
how  anyone  can  do  without  I  he  Poultry 
Keeper. — Mrs.  B.  A.  McAnulty,  Hickory 
Valley,  Tenn. 

Hatched  in  Eleven  Days. — I  have  a 
Black  Minorca  hen  that  layed  an  eg.'  on  the 
20tb  of  June.  I  set  this  eug  under  a  hen, 
with  some  Indian  Game  eggs,  on  the  23rd  of 
June,  and  the  4th  of  July  1  had  a  chicken 
hatched  from  it  which  only  allows  eleven 
days  of  time  in  hatching.  The  other  eggs 
have  not  hatched  as  yet.  The  chick  is  alive 
and  is  doing  well. — HL  J.  White,  Scotts- 
ville,  N.  Y.  [The  probability  is  that  you 
have  made  a  mistake  in  some  manner.  It 
is  not  possible  for  a  chick  to  grow  in  the 
egg  in  eleven  days  to  proper  size  for  hatch 
ing.— Ed.] 

Used  no  Moisture  at  All. — I  am  a  sub- 
scriber to  your  excellent  paper,  and  cannot 
do  well  without  it.  1  had  an  incubator 
(Poultry  KEEPER)  made  out  of  urdressed 
pine  lumber  and  a  galvanized  iron  tank, and 
packed  it  with  saw  dust.  I  put  my  eggs  in 
before  I  got  the  temperature  up, and  had 
some  trouble  getting  it  up,  but  it  hatched  a 
good  per  cent,  of  fine  healthy  chicks  and 
thev  dried  off  nicely.  1  run  it  in  a  cellar 
and  did  not  use  moisture  and  believe  it 
woula  have  done  better  if  I  had.  I  thank 
you  for  the  plans  and  trouble  I  gave  you. — 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Edwards,  Blackburn,  Mo. 

Hens  are  Stubborn.— My  wife  and  I 
have  taken  a  great  deal  of  comfort  out  of 
reading  the  Poultry  Ki eper,  and  like  it 
very  much  indeed  and  believe  it  a  very 
practical  journal  for  those  raising  poultry. 
We  bave  handled  a  few  Blown  Leghorn 
hens  for  layers,  and  Plymouth  Rocks  for 
meat.  We  feed  a  variety  of  food,— table 
scraps,  chopped  meat,  vegetables,  and 
mixed  grains,  have  a  good  many  yards  wi  lb 
warm  roosts,  and  have  no  trouble  of  any 
kind,  except  the  usual  cussedness  of  brood- 
ing hens  too  contrary  to  "sit  anywhere" 
except  in  the  laying  boxes.  —  ,/.  M.  Walker, 
To  teas  City,  Mich. 

Heavy  Laying.— I  read  in  vour  Poul- 
try Keeper  an  article  from  'Mr.  I.  W. 
Nichols,  Dayton,  Ohio,  about  his  new 
breed,  in  which  he  says  the  new  hen  will 
beat  all  others  in  laying  eggs.  Now  here  is 
a  nut  for  him  to  crack  before  he  gets  to  "  be 
famous."  My  three  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  pullets  layed  from  June  1st,  up  to 
July  1st,  415  eggs.  In  twelve  consecutive 
days  they  layeJ  thirty-six  eggs  ;  in  fifty-two 
consecutive  "davs  they  layed  149  eggs,  and 
from  the  12th  of  January' up  to  the  10th  of 
July  they  did  not  pass  a  day  without  lay- 
ing one  egg.  They  have  been  broody  at 
times  but  I'managj'd  to  soon  break  them 
up  and  get  to  work  again.  How  doe"  this 
compare  with  your  new  breed,  Mr.  Nicols? 
—J.  W.  Crowell,  Cambridge,  Md. 

He  Must  have  Been  a  Judge. — Notic- 
ing an  article  in  your  last  issue  headed 
"Still  Worrying  Themselves,"  I  wish  to  say 
a  word  or  two.  I  n  the  first  place  I  wish  to 
say  you  are  exactly  right.  \\  eed  them  out. 
I  can  cite  to  you  a  man  who  advertised  in 
your  columns  last  year,  who  called  him- 
self  a  "breeder  of  Brown  Leghorns."  Well 
1  will  tell  you  where  his  quarters  are.  His 
"poultry  yard''  was  behind  an  inn  in  a  sta- 
ble yard  with  not  a  sprig  of  grass,  'he  fowls 
roosted  in  the  stable,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
had  frosted  combs,  I  went  to'  see  him  in 
regard  to  buying  some  eggs,  but  concluded 
to  buy  some  fowls  instead,  because  I  knew 
the  eggs  could  not  be  fertile.  I  notice  that 
he  is  not  in  your  columns  now,  but  do  not 
know  for  what  reason.  Farm  Poultry  has 
been  talking  tbis  thing  of  "Weeding  out 
Frauds, '  but  frauds  still  adverrise.— 8.  H. 
Taylor,  Prospect  Dale,  Va. 

Good  hatching. — Yesterday  I  had  two 
hens  come  off  with  29  nice  lively  White 
Leghorn  chicks  from  thirty  eags  set.  The 
thirtieth  egg  was  pipped,  but  for  some 
cause  the  chick  did  not  break  me  shell  suf- 
Dciently  to  come  out.  1  think  this  is  a  good 
batch.  The  eggs  were  from  fowls  hatched 
April,  1894.  I  gave  all  the  chicks  to  one 
ben,  a  Buff  Cochin,  and  reset  the  other  at 
once  as  an  experiment,  and  had  two  hens 
due  to  hatch.  I  had  such  a  demand  for 
eggs  tbis  spring,  that  I  did  not  have  enough 
to  set  for  myself,  so  am  compelled  to  make 
up  for  lost  time  now,  but  think  with  good 
care  I  can  raise  the  late  chicks  all  right.  I 
have  a  No.  2  Mann  Bone  Cutter,  and  feed 
ei}t  bone  two  or  three  times  a  week,  all  they 


can  eat.  It  is  the  stuff  for  fowls.  My 
fowls  have  free  range  on  good  Burmuda 
grass,  but  they  relish  the  cut  bone  just  the 
same.  1  always  keep  a  fine  lot  of  coal  ashes 
in  one  end  of  my  house,  and  have  never  had 
a  mite  on  the  place,  and  also  scatter  it  all 
over  the  house  after  I  clean  it.—//.  A. 
H'xnkey,  Taylor,  1'txas. 

Rye  and  Poultry.— Having  read  several 
articles  on  the  above  subject  I  will  give  my 
experience.  Several  years  ago  I  threw  out 
a  quantity  of  old  rye  which  was  too  old  for 
seed.  A  large  Pekin  drake  discovered  it 
and  enjoyed  it  while  it  lasted.  I  noticed 
that  he  seemed  out  of  condition  from  that 
time,  and  one  morning  when  I  went  to  feed 
them  I  saw  the  drake  laying  on  his  back 
dead.  On  picking  him  up  I  found  that  he 
was  little  more  than  a  skeleton  covered 
with  feathers.  Another  year  a  Plymouth 
Rock  cockerel  made  a  practice  of  spending 
the  day  in  a  rye  stubble,  and  as  1  did  not 
wish  the  rest  6f  the  flock  to  follow  him  I 
resolved  to  made  a  meal  off  him,  and  on 
catching  him  found  he  was  too  liaht  to  kill 
and  penned  him  up  to  fatten.  After  feed- 
ing nira  a  week  or  ten  days,  finding  no  im- 
provement in  his  condition  I  beheaded  him 
and  consigned  him  to  the  manure  pile.  As 
both  the  above  fowls  were  strong  and 
healthy  before  eating  the  rye,  I  concluded 
that  tlie  latter  grain  was  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.—  G.  W.  Hnllingsworth,  Lansdale, 
Pa.  [Your  experience  agrees  with  ours.— 
Ed.] 

Stove  for  Brooder  houses. — I  have 
built  a  broiler  house,  GO  feet  long,  to  begin 
with.  While  I  have  had  very  little  experi- 
ence in  the  business,  yet  1  am  very  fond  of 
it,  and  feel  sure  that  I  can  make  a  success 
of  it.  Since  receiving  your  book  on  "Incu- 
bators and  Brooders,"  I  have  made  two  hot 
water  incubators.  1  have  not  had  the  eggs 
in  long  enough  yet  for  them  to  hatch,  but 
am  sure  it  will  be  a  success.  I  have  read 
up  very  carefully  on  brooders  written  by 
you  in  books  sent,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  hot  water  system  used  by 
yourself  the  best  and  cheapest  way  of  fur- 
nishing heat  for  the  young  chicks.  Please 
be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  where  I  can 
procure  a  stove  with  a  water  jacket  as 
shown  in  illustration  in  Poultry  Keeper, 
August,  18.il,  like  the  one  used  by  yourself. 
If  I  am  successful  this  year,  will  build  next 
summer  an  additional  50  feet  to  my  house, 
making  in  all  110  feet  long. — John  C. 
Dar>t,  M.  D.,  Pulaski  City,  Va.  [For 
stove  write  to  A.  F.  Cooper," Homer  Citv, 

Pa-]   

WHEN  DOES  A  HEN  LAY. 
Mr.  Davison  Made    an  Experiment 

and  States  the  Results.  He  Gives 
an  Interesting  Letter—  Sev- 
eral Important  Points. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  R.  W. 
Davison,  Glendola,  N.  J.,  the  well-known 
breeder  and  poultry -man,  is  valuable,  aud 
needs  no  comment  or  endorsement  from  us, 
as  our  readers  are  familiar  with  his  former 
letters,  and  they  are  their  own  endorsers. 
He  says : 

Last  fall  I  stated  in  the  Poultry  Keeper 
that  I  would  make  a  thorough  Cest  as  to 
the  difference  in  laying  between  two-year- 
old  fowls  and  pullets.  Well,  the  pullets 
got  to  laying  by  November  1st,  generally, 
but  the  fowls  did  not  start  in  (collectively) 
until  a  month  later.  I  started  to  keep  a 
record  separately  of  four  pens  with  15  hens 
in  each — two  pens  of  year-olds  and  two 
pens  of  pullets.  This  I  soon  found  to  be 
somewhat  troublesome,  and  also  that  the 
pullets  did  nearly  twice  as  well  as  the  heus. 
The  pulle;s  kept" the  lead  nearly  two  to  one 
all  fall  and  winter,  but  by  April,  or  prob- 
ably a  little  earlier,  the  hens  commenced  to 
come  up,  and  they  have  done  about  as  well 
as  the  pullets  up  to  this  writing  (July  1st.) 
There  has  been  more  setters  among  the 
hens,  and  this  has  kept  them  a  little  be- 
hind the  pullets. 

Last  fall  I  stated  that  I  believed  pullets 
to  be  better  fall,  winter  and  spring  layers 
than  hens,  and  I  bave  been  sustained  in  all, 
except  spring  and  possioly  summer.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  test  the  differ- 
ence between  pullets'  and  hens'  eggs,  as  to 
the  hardiness  of  the  chicks  hatched,  but  if 
the  pullets  are  hatched  early  (March)  and 
mated  with  February  hatched  cockerels,  or 
year-old  cocks,  I  believe  the  chicks  will  do 
nearly  as  well,  providing  the  pullets  have 
made  a  rapid,  thrifty  growth,  when  their 
eggs  are  used  for  hatching  from  December 
1st  on,  and  I  believe  that  by  -March  or  April 
they  will  do  fully  as  well.  I  shall  give  this 
matter  a  thorough  test  when  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself. 

Some  of  the  poultry  paDers  have  been 
trying  to  see  who  could  tell  the  biggest  fish 
stbry  as  to  how  many  eggs  a  hen  has  been 
known  to  lay  consecutively,  I  see  Brother 
Jacob  is  well  up  to  the  top  with  his  hen. 
It  is  a  cold  day  when  he  gets  left.  In  con- 
nection with  the  above,  it  was  asked 
whether  or  not  a  hen  layed  a  little  later 
each  day  and  finally  skipped  one.  The 
answers  were  varied;  some  believed  she 
did  not  lay  a  little  later  each  day,  fur  they 
argued  if  that  was  the  case,  as  many  eggs 
would  be  layed  after  twelve  o'clock  "as  be- 
fore, and  this  is  not  generally  the  case.  But 
I  have  noticed  that  the  bulk  of  ihe  eggs  are 
layed  between  the  hours  of  nine  o'clock,  A. 
M.,  and  two  P.  M.,  varying  from  early  to 
later.  Some  believe  that  a  hen  did  lay  a 
little  later  each  day  and  then  .-kip  one.  I 


have  noticed  that  the  majority  of  hens 
averaged  butoneeggevery  other  day,  or  four 
eggs  per  week.  All  this  set  me  to  thinking, 
and  I  remembered  that  I  had  a  hen  with  a 
brood  in  an  enclosure  that  was  laying  nearly 
every  day.  She  always  layed  in  an  old  tin 
pail."  June  8th  I  commenced  to  take  notes 
and  found  that  she  dropped  her  egg  at  2:30 
P.  M.    But  here  is  the  list: 


June  8. 

"  9. 

•'  10. 

"  11. 

"  12. 

"  13. 

"  14. 

"  15. 

"  Hi. 

"  17. 

"  18. 

"  19. 

"  2J. 

"  21. 


.  ...1  egg  


..  9 
..11 
.  3 


..  9, 
.  .10 
..  1 


!.30  P. 
1.00 

.30  A. 
.15 

30  P. 

.00  A. 
45 

p. 

,00 

40  A. 
00 


The  time  is  very  nearly  correct,  not  vary- 
ing more  than  thirty  minutes  either  way, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  correct. 
Therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  hen  at 
least  did  lay  a  little  later  each  day,  and  al- 
though she  did  not  lay  14  eggs  in  14  days 
she  managed  to  give  me  11  eggs  iu  that 
time,  which  is  very  good.  1  have  an  idea 
that  she  laved  more  consecutive  days  when 
she  first  commenced,  for  after  the  13th  she 
wanted  to  sit,  but  after  she  deposited  her 
egg  I  would  lift  her  off  and  turn  the  pail 
upside  down,  and  she  would  wander  off 
with  the  chickens  until  the  next  day. 

Here  is  a  nut  for  some  energetic  fellow  to 
crack.  Is  it  necessary  for  hens  to  sit '{ 
Cannot  some  one  tell  us  how  to  make  them 
lay  even  after  they  think  they  want  to  stop. 
This  reminds  me,  though,  of  the  old  Cochin 
hen,  when  she  would  she  would  and  that 
would  be  the  end  of  it.  The  top  of  a  picket 
fence  would  do  if  nothing  else  was  pre- 
sented. After  June  21st  my  hen  became 
disgusted  with  pails  thai  would  get  upside 
down,  and  took  to  flying  over  the  fence  and 
depositing  her  egg  in  the  h<n-roost,  until  I 
made  a  pot-pie  of  her  a  few  days  there- 
after. 

I  wish  to  add  a  word  or  so  not  on  the 
above  subject.  Our  fowls  look  to  us  for 
proper  attention.  During  summer  or  warm 
weather  the  little  red  and  gray,  or  spider, 
lice  swarm  in  every  hen-roost,  if  said  roost 
is  not  properly  looked  after.  They  are 
easily  kept  down.  Once  a  month,  com- 
mencing with  April,  swab  the  roost-poles, 
dropping  board,  nest  boxes,  and  sides  of 
the  house  around  these  articles  with  kero- 
sene. One  more  word.  Do  not  overlook 
the  very  important  matter  of  shade  when 
the  fowls  are  confined  in  yards.  If  large 
trees  are  at  hand  all  is  well,  but  if  not  then 
provide  outside  shade  in  abundance.  It  is 
hard  enough  for  the  fowls  to  be  confined 
without  being  par-boiled  at  the  same  time. 
Either  keep  down  the  lice  and  provide 
shade,  or  sell  the  fowls. 

We  will  add  a  few  words  by  stating  that 
we  believe  bens  are  superior  to  pullets,  but 
Mr.  Davison  helps  the  pullets  by  requiring 
them  to  be  hatched  very  early,  which  sug- 
gestion places  the  pullet  in  a  better  posi- 
tion.   

Dr.  Roth  Once  More. 

The  poultry  fraternity  will  perhaps  no 
more  be  regaled  with  the  "comical  chem- 
istry" of  Dr.  Roth  (all  rights  reserved), 
with  his  wonderful  expressions  and  mys- 
teries, as  he  so  announced  in  the  Practical 
Poultryrnan,  but  who,  (as  he  has  always 
done  when  the  opportunity  opened,)  could 
not  retire  gracefully  without  giving  some 
other  person  a  slap,  as  follows; 

It  was  a  study  from  life — not  from  the 
so-called  "Poultry  Doctors"  with  which 
the  fraternity  is  inflicted,  not  one  of  them 
by  any  authority  competent  to  speak  on 
drug  action  or  physiological  and  patholog- 
ical disease  effect.  We  have  found  these 
books  unreliable  inconsistent,  and  un- 
worthy of  authoritative  recognition. 

The  "  physiological  "  and  "  pathological" 
expressions  have  always  been  thrown  in 
for  good  measure— they  sound  well.  We 
have  carefully  read  about  everything  he 
ever  wrote,  and  it  has  been  in  a  "phsiolog- 
ical"  style.  His  '•  one  dollar  for  advice" 
is  not  forgotten.  In  the  same  article  as  the 
above  he  h  is  a  paragraph  headed  "  The 
'head,'*  and  the  following  (our  interpola- 
tions), will  show  how  much  more  valuable 
his  advice  is  than  that  found  in  other 
books.   He  says : 

"Injuries  to  the  head  are  common 
[strange  news,]  usually  the  result  of  flight. 
[Why  was  this  not  known  before  ?]  Clean 
the  parts  well  [certainly]  and  sponge  the 
injuries  with  calendula"  lotion.  [A  little 
arnica  might  do.]  Keep  bird  penned  up 
until  healed,  [of  course  tA'/f  might  be  origi- 
nal.] If  the  wattles  or  comb  are  torn 
trim  the  dead  portions  off  [don't  chaw 
them  off],  or  if  sufficient  lateral  circula- 
tion [what  a  stunner]  remains,  they  may 
be  stitched  on  and  comparative  contour 
[whew]  remain.  [In  other  words  if  they 
are  badly  torn  trim  off  the  partly  unat- 
tached portions.]  Often,  however,  gan- 
grene sets  in  [strange  uo  one  knows  that 
often  gangrene  sets  in],  then  trim  down  to 
healthy  tissue  [cut  away  the  dead  flesh 


might  say — very  mysterious],  and  treat  as 
some  a  common  wound.  [There  it  is  again — 
common  wound— whatever  a  common 
wound  is.] 

After  the  above  delectable  advice  on  the 
liability  of  gangrene,  and  how  a  torn  comb 
may  be  a  very-sore  one  if  you  do  not  look 
mil,  and  after  getting  us  all  worked  up  to 
a  high  pitch  of  excitement,  he  calmed  our 
nerves  by  the  following  expression,  in  the 
same  paragraph. 

"The  face  is  well  supplied  with  blood 
vitality,  and  wounds  usually  heal  in  a  few 
days." 

"Well  it  was  a  relief  when  we  found 
that  "gangrene"  "lateral  circulation," 
and  "contour"  were  unnecessary,  as  "  the 
face  is  well  supplied  with  blood  vitality, 
and  wounds  usually  heal  in  a  few  days." 
If  he  had  stated  such  at  the  beginning  he 
would  have  saved  setting  up  all  the  type 
relating  to  treatment  of  torn  wattles  and 
combs. 

But  he  does  not  like  the  infliction  of  the 
fraternity  by  "Poultry  Doctor"  books, 
yet  we  doubt  if  any  of  them  would  give 
space  to  the  above,  and  we  venture  to  say 
that  the  authors  of  the  "  Poultry  Doctor" 
books  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
dissect  his  literary  efforts  as  a  poultry 
doctor. 

The  more  we  read  of  him  the  more  we 
conclude  that  he  has  a  head,  two  arms  and 
two  legs  just  like  other  people.  A  foolish 
person  might  have  simply  advised  treating 
as  a  "  common "  wound  with  the  usual 
remedies. 

Something  Wrong  With  the  Chicks. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  chicks  ?  We 
receive  lots  of  letters  and  always  aim  to 
help  others  by  giving  the  letters  so  that 
readers  can  understand  all  about  the  mat- 
ter. A  letter  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Patterson, 
Norwood,  Pa.,  makes  inquiries  as  follows: 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  my 
young  chickens  (half  grown)  have  been 
taken  with  a  tiouble  which  carries  them  off 
in  three  to  five  days.  Their  bowels  are  of  a 
greenish  and  white  slime;  they  become 
droopy  lose  their  appetite,  and  won't 
come  up  to  feed  with  the  other  chickens. 
Breath  becomes  bad  and  finally  they  die. 
My  flock  of  over  300  is  fast  disappearing 
from  one  cause  and  another,  but  I  am  in 
hopes  you  can  name  this  disease  and  give 
me  a  cure.  My  stock  is  quite  free  of  lice, 
and  I  fumigated  my  pens  twice  this  week. 

The  above  only  states  the  symptoms — 
nothing  about  the  feed  or  how  kept  at 
night. 

They  may  be  overfed,  or  are  crowded,  or 
are  having  roup,  which  attacks  the  bowels. 

Again,  he  says  there  are  no  lice.  No 
doubt  he' is  correct  so  far  as  the  mites  are 
concerned,  but  a  little  melted  lard  should 
be  rubbed  on  the  head  as  a  precaution 
against  the  large  head  lice.  Keep  them  dry 
and  warm,  feed  cooked  bread,  made  of  one 
part  bran,  one  part  ground  meat,  two  parts 
ground  oats,  two  parts  middlings,  and  one 
part  linseed  meal.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of 
tiecture  nux  vomica  to  each  quart  of  drink- 
ing water  for  a  week. 


Mineral  Elements. 

The  matter  of  providing  the  mineral  ele- 
ments for  the  hens  is  one  that  has  called 
forth  more  discussion  than  any  other  thing 
connected  with  the  poultry  business.  Some 
claim  that  oyster-shells,  clam-shells,  old 
mortar,  flint,  etc.,  provide  all  the  mineral 
matter  required.    Others  insist  that  these 
substances  are  insoluble  and  are  utilized 
by  the  hens  exclusively  for  the  grinding  of 
food ;  that  the  hens  prefer  sharp  pieces, 
which  are  voided  afterward  with  the  sharp 
edges  rounded.    The  eggs  contain  phos- 
phate of  lime,  as  well  as  carbonate  of  lime 
and  i lie  phosphate  is  not  found  in  any  of 
these    substances,    while  flint  is  mostly 
silica,  providing  no  material  for  the  eggs 
whatever.    Hens  will  swallow  broken  glass 
or  old  china  quite  as  readily  as  any  other 
hard  substances.    It  is  easy  to  provide  hens 
with  an  ample  supply  of  mineral  matter  in 
a  digestible  and  soluble  condition  by  feed- 
ing a  variety  of  food.   They  will  easily  se- 
cure more  "than  a  sufficiency  of  mineral 
matter  in  cut  clover,  bran  and  green  hones, 
substances  that  are  digested  and  assimi- 
lated.  There  is  quite  a  difference  between 
the  green  fresh  bone,  rich  in  its  juices  as  it 
comes  from  the  butcher's,  and  the  hard,  dry 
bone  which  has  lost  its  succulence.  The 
value  of  all  foods  depends  largely  upon 
their  digestibility,  and  the  more  this  is 
provided  for  the  greater  the  saving  of  food, 
and  the  more  economical  the  production 
of  eggs. 
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AN  OPINION  WANTED. 

A  Young  Man  With  No  Experience 
Wishes  to  Try  the  Poultry  Busi- 
ness Near  a  City — What 
He  Must  Expect. 

Our  opinion  is  desired  by  a  young  man 
who  wishes  to  venture  into  the  poultry 
business.  Of  course  he  desires  to  make  it 
pay,  and  he  has  already  mapped  out  some 
of  his  plans.  It  will  first  be  proper  to  give 
his  letter,  for  a  large  number  reach  us  of  a 
similar  character.  He  says: 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  your 
opinion  upon  the  following:  I  am  25  years 
old,  fairly  intelligent,  and  have  been  travel- 
ing some  years.  1  am  tired  of  it,  and  wish 
to  have  a  home  and  be  in  it. 

I  am  thinking  of  going  to  a  town  within 
10  miles  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  starting 
in  the  poultry  business.  I  was  thinking 
of  hiring  five  acres  of  ground,  and  provide 
suitable  bouses  and  runs,  putting  in  about 
400  hens,— 300  Leghorns  to  produce  market 
eggs  and  100  Plymouth  Rocks, — with  an 
incubator  and  brooder,  to  produce  chick- 
ens for  market.  I  was  planning  to  start 
after  Christmas,  and  try  and  have  broilers 
and  capons  for  the  June  markets. 

I  have  had  no  practical  experience  with 
poultry,  but  I  hive  kept  my  eyes  and  ears 
open.  I  should  exp_ct  to  make  all  my  ex- 
penses the  first  year,  and  to  be  in  a  good 
position  to  make  a  profit  the  second  year. 
1  should  give  all  my  time  to  it.  In  your 
opinion  would  this  be  advisable  upon  a 
capital  of  $300  ? 

Second. — If  so,  would  you  advise  the  use 
of  Leghorns  for  egffs  and  Plymouth  Rocks 
for  market,  or  all  P.  R's.? 

Now,  the  above  is  from  an  earnest,  well- 
meaning  young  man.  To  his  credit  he  ex- 
pects nothing  but  expenses  the  first  year, 
and  gain  experience,  hence  in  that  he  takes 
the  proper  course.  It  is  just  as  proper  for 
him,  however,  to  go  into  dairying,  sheep 
raising  or  fruit-growing  without  experi- 
ence as  to  attempt  poultry. 

Next,  (and  where  his  mistake  begins,)  he 
must  rent  the  land  and  put  up  buildings, 
while  his  capital  is  $300.  Right  at  the  start 
he  may  lose  all  in  not  having  the  proper 
kind  of  a  poultry  house,  as  $300  will  not  go 
far  in  putting  up  buildings  for  400  hens. 
He  will  have  to  also  buy  and  feed  the  hens 
until  they  begin  to  lay,  aDd  not  knowing 
how  to  manage  he  may  over-feed  (for  that 
is  the  great  bone  of  poultry  keeping)  and 
get  no  eggs  at  all. 

The  breeds  selected  are  about  as  correct 
as  could  be  done,  but  he  will  not  have 
capons  m  June  if  he  begins  Christmas,  as 
they  require  a  whole  year  to  grow.  His 
hens  may  not  lay  an  egg  during  the  winter, 
while  roup  and  other  diseases  may  sweep 
his  flocks  away. 

He  expects  to  simply  make  his  expenses 
the  first  year,  but  what  are  the  expenses  ? 
The  land  must  be  paid  for,  food  purchased, 
and  the  labor  receive  its  compensation,  for 
no  matter  whether  he  performs  the  labor 
or  employs  some  one,  it  must  be  paid  for, 
as  he  cannot  afford  to  work  for  nothing. 

What  will  he  receive  as  gross  receipts 
from  400  hens  ?  We  place  the  sum  at  $400, 
"Hold,"  says  the  novice,  "will  a  hen  not 
pay  more  than  one  dollar  a  year  ?"  [n  re- 
p'y  we  will  state  that  a  hen  will  pay  more 
I  ban  that  if  she  is  doing  good  service.  We 
have  often  received  $3.00  gross  receipts 
from  one  hen,  but  in  his  large  flock  of  400 
hens  he  will  have  some  good  layers,  and 
others  that  will  only  eat.  The  fat  hens, 
sick  hens,  immature  pullets,  frosted  combs 
of  hens,  and  other  drawbacks  (including 
lice)  may  cause  many  of  them  to  be  unpro- 
fitable. 

Then,  again,  where  will  he  get  the  400 
hens.  Not  from  one  yard,  for  it  is  seldom 
that  so  large  a  number  can  be  had  from  the 
same  farm.  He  cannot  raise  them  the  first 
year  unless  he  waits  during  that  time.  He 
must  buy  them  from  more  than  a  dozen 
different  places,  which  means  a  dozen  risks 
of  bringing  lice  in,  a  dozen  risks  of  disease, 
a  dozen  risks  of  getting  culls  and  a  dozen 
risks  of  other  obstacles.  Yet  he  expects  to 
make  all  his  expenses  the  first  year,  and 
with  $300  capital  rent  land,  put  up  build- 
ings and  keep  400  bi  ns. 

Now,  this  young  man  lakes  the  same  view 
of  the  poultry  business  as  do  thousands. 
They  look  upou  it  as  a  business  that  can  be 
commenced  on  little  money,  and  so  it  can, 
but  the  beginning  must  be  little  also. 

Our  opinion  is  this  :  Do  not  put  up  build- 
ings ou  rented  land.  Do  not  attempt  to 
keep  over  00  fowls  the  first  year,  and  raise 
your  next  year's  hens.  Be  sure  of  hardy, 
healthy  stock,  that  came  from  yards  in 


which  no  disease  ever  appeared.  Learn  by 
degrees,  watch  the  details,  and  bear  in  mind 
that  to  make  money  — in  anything — you 
must  have  money  to  do  it  with. 

There  is  nothing  that  one  can  lose  money 
in  so  easily  and  quickly  as  in  the  poultry 
business,  and  there  is  nothing  that  pays  so 
well,  in  proportion  to  capital  invested,  as 
the  poultry  business -if  you  know  how. 

We  cannot  here  go  into  all  details,  and  we 
arc  endeavoring  to  give  advice  every  month, 
but  the  great  cause  of  most  failures  is  not 
enough  money.  Beginners  expect  too  much. 
They  wish  to  jump  right  into  a  business 
that  pays  in  a  short  time,  and  to  take  hold 
without  knowing  anything  about  the  dark 
side.  Cholera,  roup,  lice,  rats,  cats,  hawks, 
weasels  and  storms  are  all  to  be  considered, 
and  the  poultry  house  itself  governs  the 
Whole  matter. 

What,  would  one  do  with  dairying  if  he 
knew  nothing  of  it.  Yet  a  man  can  handle 
$300  worth  of  cows  easier  than  the  same 
worth  of  poultry,  as  there  are  fewer  indi- 
viduals to  manage,  hence  fewer  risks  of 
sickness  and  loss, 

Our  advice  again  is  to  "go  slow."  Begin 
at  the  bottom.  You  can  no  more  jump  to 
the  top  round  in  poultry  thai)  in  any  other 
business.  Do  not  forget  that  the  heaviest 
cost  is  for  labor.  It  is  something  that  is 
required  first  of  all,  and  is  the  heaviest 
drain  on  the  pocket-book.  Not  one  poultry 
house  in  a  hundred  is  correctly  built,  for 
they  should  be  lathed  and  plastered  for 
winter,  but  the  very  suggestion  of  such  a 
thing  is  discouraging  and  it  adds  to  the  ex- 
pense. The  plan  of  the  house  is  not  s6  im- 
portant as  keeping  the  cold  out.  But  such 
a  house  costs  too  much.  Certainly  ;  but,  as 
we  stated,  it  takes  »io«e!/tobe  successful 
with  poultry.  You  cannot  go  into  any 
business  and  succeed  unless  you  calculate 
and  estimate  for  actual  requirements. 


Still  Harping  on  One  String. 

The  American  Fancier,  of  July  0th,  was 
a  most  excellent  edition,  and  full  of  bright 
poultry  logic.  We  must  congratulate  the 
two  busy  editors  for  the  plain  way  in 
which  they  handle  their  subjects,  and  for 
the  good  advice  which  they  bestow.  We 
give  a  few  extracts,  however,  from  that  is- 
sue, in  order  to  "set  'em  right"  on  the 
track,  and  assist  them  to  walk  the  chalk 
line  closer.   First  comes  the  following: 

P.  H.  Jacobs,  in  Farm  and  Fireside,  re- 
marks : 

"Nearly  all  failures  are  due  to  mistakes 
in  the  beginning.  No  one  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded who  began  with  a  very  large  num- 
ber Many  large  poultry  farms  have  been 
abandoned  because  their  owners  a.tempted 
to  do  business  without  experience." 

There  is  a  heap  of  truth  in  the  above,  but 
Editor  Jacobs  might  have  included  the 
mammoth  broiler  farms  of  the  once  famous 
HanimoiUon  in  the  round-up  of  failures. 
He  certainly  could  prsach  a  powerful  ser- 
mon over  the  broiler  plants  that  now  pose 
as  tombstones,  as  the  owners  are,  literally 
speaking,  dead  to  the  poultry  world. 

Now,  if  Editor  Drevenstedt  will  review 
the  past  carefully  and  point  to  any  utter- 
ance of  ours,  or  publication,  either  book  or 
paper,  in  which  we  ever  advised  any  one 
to  attempt  the  broiler  or  poultry  business 
except  with  caution,  or  as  stated  above, 
we  will  be  pleased  to  be  reminded  of  it. 

In  regard  to  Hamnionton  we  have  kept 
silent  in  regard  to  it  because  of  the  stream 
of  visitors  that  poured  in — nuisances — who 
came  daily,  and  so  interfered  with  work  (no 
one  havxiig  anything  to  sell  them),  as  to 
make  life  miserable.  And  among  that 
army  of  visitors  was  the  editor  himself  (not 
as  a  nuisance  in  his  case)  who  viewed  the 
field  over,  saw  what  was  going  on,  went 
home  and  returned  with  his  family  and 
household  goods,  anchoring  as  a  resident, 
lie  did  so  first  after  a  careful  inspection. 

Now,  let  us  correct  one  impression  in  re- 
gard to  Hammouton.  It  is  a,  fruit-growing 
place,  no  stock  of  consequence  being  kept. 
Broilers  are  simply  raised  in  the  winter  be- 
cause no  other  work  is  possible.  A  large 
number  are  still  raised  there,  and  the  town 
has  over  twenty  broiler  establishments,  in 
operation  every  winter.  The  reason,  as 
stated,  that  a  "big  fuss"  is  not  made  over 
it  is  because  the  people  are  sick,  tired,  and 
disgusted  wil  h  stopping  their  work  to 
oblige  visitors.  Any  one  coming  to  the 
home  of  the  editor  of  this  paper  will  find 
no  broiler  house,  3'et  he  has  one,  a  mile 
above,  which  is  operated  during  a  portion 
of  the  winter,  in  charge  of  another  party. 


Again,  like  excitements  in  the  mining  re- 
gions,there  came  intoTTammonton  men  who 
did  not  know  a  rooster  from  a  drake 
(scarcely),  and  as  "anybody  can  keep 
chickens"  they  bought  poultry  farms  and 
failed,  Some  of  them  would  "hire  a  man'* 
at  $15  per  month,  and  expect  the  dollars  to 
roll  in.  Those  broiler  farms  are  the  idle 
ones, 

The  editor,  in  alluding  above  to  the 
"rounduip  of  failures"  was  rather  too  en- 
thusiastic* We  surmise  that  the  "devil" 
was  waiting  for  copy,  or  he  never  would 
have  added  the  following: 

"We  are  willing  enough  to  pin  our  faith 
to  the  American  hen  as  a  bread  winner,  but 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  Why 
the  broiler  business,  a?  carried  ou  in  Ham- 
mouton, should  ever  have  been  considered 
a  safe  venture  for  even  an  experienced 
poultryman  to  embark  in. 

Surely  he  has  kept  no  account  of  the 
"round-up  of  failures  of  the  American 
hen"  as  a  bread  winner,  for  the  stranded 
wrecks  of  breeders,  farmers,  and  others 
who  never  saw  an  incubator,  or  raised 
broilers  wholesale,  can  be  seen  on  every 
hand.  It  takes,  as  he  knows,  experience, 
even  with  the  "American  hen,"  and  if  the 
editor  will  ndw  kindly  inform  us  of  how 
many,  among  the  70,000,000  people  of  this 
country,  are  doing  a  large  business  with 
the  American  hen,  or  count  them  for  us  on 
his  fingers,  he  will  add  some  valuable  light 
to  our  statistics.  Oh,  yes,  we  know  that 
thousands  keep  "chickens,"  but  where  is  the 
"poultry  as  a  specialbusiness"  to  be  found 
and  how  many  breeders  even  get  to  the 
top.  If  he  cannot  "understand  why  the 
broiler  business  as  carried  on  in  Hammou- 
ton should  ever  have  been  considered  a 
safe  venture,"  will  he  inform  us  if  he  un- 
derstands why  so  many  failures  occur  in 
poultry  in  other  respects,  and  why  it  is 
not  a  safe  venture  with  all  ? 

We  wish  to  know  and  ask  him  for  the 
long  list  of  successors.  He  cannot  point  to 
the  difficulties,  for  does  he  not  publish  a 
paper  m  order  to  advocate  "safe  ventures?" 
Also  why  he,  with  all  his  experience, 
should  settle  in  the  town  and  be  one  among 
the  number  to  fall  in  the  "round-up"  with 
the  great.  "American  hen"  as  a  safer  ven- 
ture ? 

Again,  what  had  we  to  do  with  the 
broiler  business  in  Hamnionton  ?  We  could 
not  control  the  conduct  of  individuals, 
many  of  whom  were  strangers  to  us.  The 
advice  we  gave  in  the  first  extract  above  is 
the  same  that  we  have  always  given  forth, 
and  so  far  as  Hammonton  is  concerned  all 
we  have  in  connection  with  it  is  an  abode. 
Like  the  editor— we  only  lice  there. 

Let  the  editor  give  it  forth,  however,  that 
from  Hammonton  has  gone  out  more 
knowledge  on  broiler  raising  than  from  any 
other  place  in  the  world,  coming  from  the 
experience  of  those  who  made  and  lost 
money,  and  it  has  given  a  stronger  encour- 
agement to  the  incubator  industry  than 
other  locations.  It  was  a  starting  point, 
eighteen  years  ago,  from  which  others  have 
traveled  and  benefitted  many. 

It  is  not  encouraging  to  the  incubator  in- 
dustry to  keep  the  "round-up  of  failures" 
to  the  front,  while  the  American  hen  con- 
tributes so  largely  to  the  list  with  roup, 
lice,  fat,  hawks,  cats,  rats, minks,  gapes  and 
last,  but  not  least —lack  of  experience. 

It  will  not  be  in  order  to  point  to  some 
breeder  who  wins  at  the  shows,  and  sells 
eggs  at  two  or  three  dollars  per  sitting, 
though  we  can  point  to  ten  failures  to  one 
success  even  in  that  line.  Wo  know  that 
there  are  a  few  men  who  are  doing  well 
with  poultry  as  a  business,  but  the  number 
who  are  surpassing  them  in  broilers  is 
much  larger,  aud  the  incubator  manufact- 
urers can  affirm  that  there  is  a  large  de- 
mand for  their  goods. 

We  have  hunted  far  and  wide  for  the 
great  flocks  of  "American  hens,'  aud  they 
stand  side  by  side  with  the  incubators, 
which  means  that  men  with  sufficient  capi- 
tal and  knowledge  (who  do  not  depend  ou 
"a  man'")  succeed  while  those  who  do  not 
begin  right,  aud  have  no  experience,  will 
fail.  Pair  play  for  the  hen  and  the  same 
for  the  incubator. 

A  True  Case  of  Cholera. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Miller,  California,  Mo.,  gives 
the  correct  symptoms  of  cholera  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter.    It  will  be  noticed  that  his 
birds  died  within  forty-eight  hours,  and 


had  great  thirst,  Many  persons  write  us 
that  their  birds  have  cholera  when  such  is 
not  the  case;  But  here  is  What  Mr:  Miller 
says: 

I  am  in  need  of  some  information  on  sick 
fowls.  Black  Langshans  is  my  breed,  I 
handled  them  for  three  years,  and  nev=;r  be^ 
fore  had  any  sickness  in  them  to  amount  to 
anything!  To  start  with,  the  largest  cock 
showed  sick  and  died  in  two  days:  The 
other  cock  and  two  hens  showed  sick  aud 
died  in  two  days,  A  four  months  old  Chick 
showed  sick  and  died  that  evening:  Two 
hens  showed  sick  and  I  cut  their  heads  off 
to  get  rid  of  them.  The  first  I  noticed  the 
cock  would  not  eat,  drank  a  great  deal  of 
Water,  would  not  walk  hardly,  his  comb 
looked  dark,  laying  over  to  one  side,  the 
droppings  thin  and  yelloWj  and  a  little 
greenish,  and  the  balance  of  the  fowls  the 
same.  The  hens'  combs  looked  pale.  I 
have  a  foiir-acfe  farm  for  them  to  roam 
over,  two  acres  in  pasture,  one  orchard,  and 
the  balance  in  garden,  house  and  barn  lot: 
1  fed  for  the  past  month  hardly  anything; 
sometimes  a  little  bran  or  ground  oats,  and 
sometime-  a  little  wheat  aud  the  scraps  of 
the  table.  My  hen  house  is  12x18  feet, 
cleaned  often,  the  floor  covered  with  to- 
bacco stems  and  air-slacked  lime,  and 
sprayed  with  pine  tar  and  coal  oil.  The 
medicine  given  was  sweet  tincture  of  rhu- 
barb, two  ounces  ;  paregoric,  four  ounces: 
essence,  one  drachm ;  water,  one  ounce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoon  to  one-half  pint  of 
scalded  milk.  The  ones  that  dieel  first  1 
gave  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  out  of  a  sew- 
ing machine  oil  can,  one-fourth  ounce, 
spirits  of  camphor,  one-fourth  ounce 
coal  oil,  and  one  ounce  glycerine, 
but  they  died  iust  the  same.  No  lice 
or  mites  on  my  place.  Will  you  please 
give  your  opining  and  what  to  do  for  such 
a  case? 

There  is  no  sure  remedy.  The  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  by  adding  a  teaspoon  fill 
of  carbolic  acid  to  each  half  gallon  of  drink- 
ing water.  It  is  the  best  that  can  be  elone, 
and  sometimes  cures.  The  birds  will  not 
eat,  cannot  well  be  handled,  aud  must  be 
"doctoreel"  in  the  drinking  water.  The 
bodies  must  be  eleeply  buried  or  burnt,  and 
the  entire  premises  drenched  with  some 
disinfectant. 

How  He  Killed  Lice. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Duncan,  Swissvale,  Pa.,  tried  a 
patent  remedy  for  lice,  with  excellent  suc- 
cess, and  sends  us  the  results,  which  we 
give  below.  He  says : 

I  am  not  much  of  a  poultryman,  but  I 
have  a  small  flock  of  fourteen  Brown  Leg- 
horn uens.  I  raised  feu  of  them  last  year 
out  of  five  settings  of  eggs.  Of  my  first 
two  settings,  one  hen  ate  all  the  eggs,  and 
the  other  brought  off  seven  cocks  and  four 
pullets,  and  when  they  were  about  half 
grown  I  found  a  dozen  lai  ge  grey  lice  and 
it  took  me  from  then  until  this  spring  to 
get  rid  of  them.  I  tried  remedies  too  num- 
erous to  mention,  among  them  oeing  a  dip 
I  saw  in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  with  the 
result  of  killing  three  of  my  best  pullets 
and  some  chicks  I  drenched  the  coop  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  a  week  the  lice  were 
as  bad  as  ever,  and  other  remedies  I  tried 
had  about  the  same  effect  My  sister  told 
me  that  Bugine  was  good  for  killing  fleas  on 
dogs,  and  that  I  had  better  trv  the  same  ou 
my  chickens.  I  got  a  bottle  that  dav,  and 
took  a  chicken  that  was  almost  dead,  put 
some  on  it  and  all  the  roosts.  The  next 
day  I  looked  at  it ,  there  were  a  few  lice  on 
it  yet,  so  I  put  more  on  it  and  a  little  on  all 
my  chickens.  The  following  day  I  lu  re 
was  not  a  louse  to  be  seen.  I  put  a  few 
drops  on  the  roosts  and  nests  every  two 
weeks. 

We  believe,  from  what  we  can  judge  of 
the  remedy ,  that  it  is  insect  powder,  sold 
under  a  name.  Mr.  Duncan  informs  us  that 
from  fourteen  Brown  Leghorns  bens  and 
ten  pullets  they  get  from  sixty  two  to 
sixty-five  eggs  per  week.  He  got  good  re- 
sults from  oii  meal.  The  point  he  wishes 
to  give  is  how  he  destroyed  lice. 

Incubators  Versus  Hens. 

When  an  incubator  hatches  a  portion  of 
the  chicks,  while  the  others  fail  to  come  out, 
il  is  evident  that  the  fault  is  not  so  much 
with  the  incubator  as  with  the  eegs.  It  is 
difficult  to  discover  the  cause  of  failure  in 
such  cases,  if  the  operator  makes  no  mis- 
takes, as  we  must  step  into  the  bounds  of 
nature  to  discover  hidden  processes  that 
are  beyond  our  province.  The  incubator 
will  batch  every  egg  that  a  hen  will  hatch' 
Though  the  hen  may  bring  off  ten  chicks 
from  a  dozen  eggs  at  one  hatch,  she  may 
not  bring  out  two  chicks  from  the  same 
number  of  eggs  at  some  other  time.  Hens 
sometimes  fail,  as  incubators,  ard  ten  bens 
seldom  hatch  as  many  as  fifty  chicks  from 
one  hundred  eggs.  The  incubator  varies 
the  >ame.  Il  mav  hatch  eighty  per  cent,  at 
one  time  and  fort  ,  per  cent. at  another.  If 
mistakes  are  piade  with  incubators,  mis- 
takes are  also  made  with  hens,  and  the 
chicks  are  as  frecruentlj  destroyed  by  the 
hens,  from  trampling,  exposure  and  other 
mishaps,  as  they  are  lost  in  brooders. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  operator  iu  both  cases. 
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INFECTIOUS  DISEASE  IS  TUR- 
KEYS. 

Mr.  Samuel  Cushman,  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Experiment  Station,  Adds 
Some  New  Uig'ht  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  Turkeys. 

The  study  of  the  diseases  of  turkeys  has 
been  continued  the  past  season.  The  por- 
tions of  diseased  livers  and  bowels  sent  by 
tins  Division  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  in  October,  1893,  and  March, 
1894,  convinced  the  experts  of  the  Bureau 
that  the  trouble  was  of  an  infectious  na- 
ture, and  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Ani- 
mal Pathology  inquired  if  the  disease  was 
prevalent  enough  among  turkeys  in  this 
State  at  certain  seasons  to  keep  a  specialist 
busy  for  several  weeks  making  autopsies, 
cultures  acd  microscopic  examinations  of 
tissues  without  too  much  traveling  and 
waste  of  time.  He  was  informed  that  the 
disease  was  very  prevalent  among  turkeys 
at  certain  seasons,  thai  in  no  section  of  the 
country  were  so  many  large  tlocks  of  tur- 
keys to  be  found  as  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
station,  and  that  if  an  expert  was  sent  on 
to  investigate  the  disease  this  division 
would  undertake  to  supply  him  with  all 
the  diseased  material  that  was  desired. 
The  office  of  this  division  was  also  offered 
for  the  use  of  the  investigator,  and  he  was 
promised  all  possible  aid.  After  some  cor- 
respondence we  were  informed  by  Dr. 
Theobald  Smith,  in  a  communication  dated 
July  7th,  that  a  reprcsen  ative  of  the  Bur- 
eau'would  he  detailed  about  August  1st  to 
sp<  nd  three  weeks  in  this  State  investigat- 
ing the  infectious  disease  of  turkeys.  On 
July  1 5th,  Circular  Bulletin,  No.  2,  on  the 
'■  Black  Head  of  Turkeys,"'  giving  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  and  requesting  the  co- 
operation of  farmers  and  turkey  raisers  in 
seeking  out  a  id  securing  cases  "of  the  dis- 
ease, was  sent  out.  Any  one  having  had 
experience  with  either  "black  head"  or 
tape-worms  of  turkeys  was  also  asked  to 
communicate  witli  this  division.  Few 
specimens  were  sent  in  by  turkey  raisers, 
owing  to  the  apathy  of'  many  farmers 
among  whose  turkeys  the  disease" prevailed, 
also  to  the  fact  that  at  this  time  the  disea-e 
had  not  developed  serious  symptoms  in 
many  tlocks- on  account  of  the  favorable  dry 
weather. 

VV  hile  the  Circular  Bulletin  secured  few 
responses,  a  personal  application  made  to 
the  owners  of  the  flocks  always  secured 
their  cordial  assistance.  By  driving  about 
the  country  and  inspecting  every  flock  of 
turkeys  that  could  be  found,  and  at  once 
catching  or  aiding  in  catching  those  selected 
as  possible  cases,  sick  birds  were  secured 
alive  from  a  good  number  of  flocks,  enough 
to  provide  the  government  expert  with  all 
the  material  that  he  could  use. 

Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Animal  Pathology,  was  detailed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  this  work. 
Very  careful  post  mortem  examinations' 
were  made  on  over  fifiy  young  turkevs,  and 
the  intestines  of  twenty-five  more.  The 
throat,  trachea,  lungs  and  liver  were  exam- 
ined, as  well  as  the  entii  e  length  of  the  ali- 
mentary cnnal.  Many  cases  were  found  in 
various  stages  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Smith 
made  a  microscopical  examination  of  the 
blood  of  each  live  turkey  and  the  tissues  of 
the  organs,  as  well  as  starting  from  the 
blood  and  tissues  bacteriological  cultures 
iu  tubes.  As  a  result  he  found  that  the 
hitherto  undetermined  disease  of  turkeys 
was  due  to  a  micro-organism  belonging  to 
the  protozoa,  which  places  the  malady 
among  the  infectious  diseases,  so  that  the 
idea  that  it  is  tuberculosis  or  due  simply  to 
improper  feeding  must  be  given  up. 

Thedi-ease  apparently  first  attacks  tbe 
caecum  or  pronged  part  of  the  lower  bowel, 
which  eventually  becomes  thickened  and 
enlarged,  and  often  badly  ulcerated.  The 
liver  is  next  affected,  becomes  spotted  and 
in  advanced  stages  is  covered  with  circular 
yellowish  areas,  showing  destruction  of 
tissue  within  the  organ.  Tbe  disease  at- 
tacks young  turkeys  at  all  ages  and  grad- 
ually develops.  More  turkeys  succumb  to 
it  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and  early  part 
of  August,  and  at  the  apj  roach  o"f  cold 
weather  in  the  fall,  than  at  any  other  time. 
Disca-ed  birds  seem  to  be  able  to  bold  out 
against  it  during  the  warm,  dry  weather, 
but  are  quickly  overcome  in  wet,  stormy 
weather.  Affected  birds  Usually  have  a 
dial  l  ineal  discharge,  their  feathers  become 
rough,  and  the  head  looks  pinched  and 
turns  dark  or  purple.  How  turkeys  re- 
ceive the  infection  and  how  the  infectious 
organisms  mav  be  most  easily  reached  and 
destroyed,  has  yet  to  be  determined.  Dr. 
Smith  has  been  able  to  take  back  many 
specimens  of  diseased  tissues  for  further 
study,  as  well  as  photographs  of  the  dis- 
eased organs.  Several  live  turkevs  suspect- 
ed of  Having  the  disease,  which  afterwards 
proved  to  be  tbe  case,  have  since  been 
shipped  to  the  Bureau.  We  understand 
that  investigations  in  this  direction  will  be 
continued,  and  that  the  results  w  ill  be  pub- 
lished by  the  1".  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  is  known  that  this  disease  is  not 
confined  to  Rhode  Island,  but  is  also  pre- 
valent in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
other  parts  of  New  England,  and  probably 
extends  over  a  much  wider  area.  Dr.  Sal- 
mon, Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  desires  to  determine  whetbfr  this 
disease  is  general  throughout  the  country, 
and  turkey  raisers  everywhere  who  have 
reason  to  believe  that  "their  turkevs  are 
affected  should  address  him  at  Washington, 
D.  C. 

As  this  is  an  infectious  disease  and  may 


in  tunc  extend  to  any  part  of  the  country, 
the  importance  of  rinding  out  all  that  is 
possible  about  it,  that  means  may  be  taken 
for  stamping  it  out,  is  very  evident.  As  t  he 
eradication  of  this  disease  would  be  worth 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  Eastern 
farmers  alone,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  may  soon  be  reached. 

PREVALENCE  OF  TAPE  WORMS  IN  TUB  KEYS. 

In  the  fall  of  1893  we  found,  by  dissection 
and  from  inquiries  among  turkey  raisers, 
that  young  turkeys  were  infested  with  tape 
worms,  and  in  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station, 
page  2<Ss,  attention  was  called  to  tbe  nature 
of  tape  worms  and  their  injurious  effect  on 
sheep.  '1  he  remedies  found  most  effective 
in  removing  them  from  animals  were  also 
given. 

Tape  worms  are  defined  as  flat  worms 
having  a  head  and  many  segments.  They 
have  no  mouth  or  alimentary  canal,  but  re 
ccive  their  nourishment — the  digested  con- 
tents of  the  intestines  of  their  host— by  ab- 
sorption. The  head  is  provided  with  suck- 
ers, and  in  some  groups  with  curved  claw- 
like hooks,  by  which  it  attaches  itself  to 
the  lining  of  the  intestines.  The  segments 
or  joints  are  gradually  formed  next  to  the 
head,  and  on  account  of  the  formation  of 
new  segments,  are  pushed  farther  from  the 
head,  gradually  become  central  and  linally 
become  terminal.  Each  adult  segment  con- 
tains complete  male  and  female  organs,  and 
when  mature,  is  full  of  embryo  tape  worms. 
When  the  embryos  mature  tiie  ripe  seg- 
ments separate  and  pass  away  The  em- 
bryos of  most  species  eventually  find  their 
way  into  some  intermediate  host,  where 
they  must  pass  a  certain  stage  of  their  de- 
velopment before  they  are  taken  in  by  their 
final  host. 

When  dissecting  turkeys  with  Dr.  Smith 
for  evidences  of  the  "blackhead*'  disease, 
we  were  v'(  ry  particular  to  examine  the  in- 
testines of  each  bird,  the  entire  length,  for 
tape  worms,  and  found  that  they  were  more 
generally  infested  than  we  had  even 
suspected.  Turkeys  affected  with  "black 
head  "  were  free  from  tape  worms,  but  of 
the  sixty-five  examined  that  showed  no 
traces  of  that  disease  the  intestines  of  forty 
coul ai'ied  tape  worms.  Worms  from  a 
quarter-inch  to  several  inches  in  length 
were  found,  and  occasionally  those  a  foot 
or  more  long.  Some  birds  contained  great 
numbers  of  very  minute  worms  in  the 
duodenum,  others  only  large,  fully  devel- 
oped worms  in  the  lower  intestine,  while 
in  still  others  small  ones  were  found  in  the 
upper  intestine  and  numbers  of  long  aud 
large  ones  in  the  lower  intestine.  In  one  or 
two  instances  these  worms  werefound  only 
in  the  caecum  or  blind  prolongation  of  the 
lower  intestine.  One  bird,  found  in  a  dy- 
ing condi  ion  in  a  flock  from  which  turkeys 
had  been  dying  for  over  a  month,  and  from 
which  thirty  had  beeti  lost  within  a  week, 
was  found  to  contain  a  very  large  number 
of  tape  worms  of  medium  size,  and  no  other 
cause  for  s  ckness  could  be  discovered. 
Frequently  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine 
was  fairly  crowded  with  great  numbers  of 
long  worms.  One  little  turKey  three  or 
four  weeks  old  had  many  small  worms  in 
the  duoaenum,  and  the  remainder  of  the  in- 
testines were  almost  completely  filled  with 
those  that  were  several  inches  long,  about 
fifty  in  number.  A  microscopical  exami- 
nation of  apparently  ripe  segments  by  Dr. 
Smith  showed  that  mature  embryos  were 
present. 

As  these  sick  turkeys  came  fiom  many 
different  farms  in  various  parts  of  theState, 
and  but  one  or  two,  and  no  more  than  four, 
were  secured  from  any  one  place,  it  seems 
that  this  trouble  is  very  prevalent  among 
young  turkeys  durina  the  summer  months. 
We  are  convinced  that  it  causes  the  death 
of  great  numbers  of  little  turkeys,  and  that 
some  suitable  worm  medicine  should  be 
frequently  given  them  throughout  the 
season.  Turkeys  are  troubled  with  tape 
worms  from  early  spring  until  late  in  the 
fall,  and  sometimes  have  spasms  from  this 
cause.  Very  young  turkeys  suffer  the 
most.  After  they  are  three  months  old 
they  arc  better  able  to  withstand  the  in- 
jurious effect.  The  worms  apparently 
irritate  the  bowels,  cause  digestive  derange- 
ment, diarrhoea,  weakness  and  death.  At 
certain  seasons  segments  of  worms  may  be 
found  early  in  the  morning  under  the 
roosts  among  the  droppings  of  the  infested 
turkeys.'  Evidently  the  younger  they  re- 
ceive the  parasites  the  worse  they  suffer. 

Doubtless  if  they  survive  until  the 
embryos  have  developed  and  have  mostly 
missed  out.  they  may  gradually  recover.  A 
few  worms  may  do  little  harm,  while  a 
great  number  may  be  fatal. 

How  tbe  young  receive  the  embryos  in 
the  spring"  is  an  interesting  question. 
Whether  snails,  worms  or  insects  harbor 
them  and  thus  scatter  the  infection,  or 
whether  they  receive  the  infection  from  the 
droppings  of  old  turkeys,  is  yet  to  be 
detei'miced. 

Dr.  Stiles  of  the  I'.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  Bays  that  ten  different  species  of 
tape  worms  from  chickens  are  described  by 
investigators,  and  that  according  to  certain 
Italian  authors,  one  species  passes  its 
larvel  stage  in  fhe  bouse  fly.  Another 
species  has,  it  is  said,  for  its  intermediate 
host  various  slu'^s,  while  another  lias  a 
snail  as  its  host.  Dr.  Salmon  thinks  it  will 
be  found  that  earth  worms,  inspcts  and 
snails  are  the  intermediate  host  for  these 
tape  worm  embryos,  and  that  there  is  at 
present  no  ground  to  think  they  will  be 
able  to  develop  without  some  interme- 
diate host. 

A  knowledge  of  the  complete  life  history 


of  the  tape  worms  found  in  turkeys  wouls 
be  of  great  value  in  prescribing  measured 
for  preventing  infection.  Specimens  of 
tape  worms  found  in  turkeys  have  been 
sent  to  Dr.  Stiles  by  t  his  division.  Various 
species  were  also  carried  back  by  Dr. 
Smith, and  we  hope  that  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Bureau  in  this  direction  will 
again  throw  light  on  problems  relating  to 
the  turkey  raising  industry. 

In  whatever  way  young  turkevs  receive 
the  embryos  of  these  parasites,  doubtless 
they  may  be  promptly  free  from  them  and 
any  injurious  results  prevented  by  tin' 
frequent  use  of  simple  worm  medicines  in 
their  food  or  water. 

MEASURES  FOR  PREVUNVING  TAPE  WORMS. 

The  longer  infested  turkeys  have  been 
kept  on  a  farm,  and  the  greater  the  num- 
ber annually  grown,  the  more  thoroughly 
will  tape  worm  eggs  be  sown  upon  the 
land,  and  if  slugs, snails  and  earth  worms 
are  their  intermediate  host,  the  more 
generally  will  they  contain  infecting  em- 
bryos. Where  there  have  been  no  tape 
worm  eggs,  snails  and  earth  worms  will 
not  harbor  the  embryos, and  young  turkeys 
will  not  become  infected  in  this  A'ay.  If 
we  can  keep  turkeys  free  from  worms,  we 
will  prevent  them  from  sowing  the  seed  for 
the  tape  worm  crop,  therefore  dosing  the 
breeding  turkeys  in  the  winder  and  spring 
would  be  a  preventive  measure.  Raise  t  In- 
little  turkeys  on  fresh,  uncontaminated 
land,  that  chickens  or  other  turkeys  have 
not  run  upon  for  years,  and  give  them  au 
occasional  dose  which  will  destroy  tape 
and  gape  worm  embryos.  Give  up  keeping 
turkeys,  either  old  or  young,  on  infested 
ground  for  several  years.  Confine  infested 
flocks  to  an  enclosure,  and  treat  them  with 
worm  medicine  until  they  are  free  from 
worms,  meanwhile  frequently  disinfect  the 
ground  in  the  pen  to  destroy  the  eggs  that 
pass  off.  Then  move  them  to  new  ground. 
If  it  is  found  that  wild  birds  or  any  of  the 
animals  that  wander  over  the  same  ground 
harbor  the  same  tape  worms,  additional 
measures  will  have  to  be  taken  to  entirely 
stamp  out  the  infection. 

Which  of  the  well-known  remedies  for 
tape  worms  in  animals  is  best  suited  to  the 
turkey,  and  what  amount  should  be  given 
to  turkevs  at  different  ages,  are  questions 
that  naturally  arise.  Until  we  can  advise 
on  this  matter  from  knowledge  gained  by 
practical  experience,  we  leave  it  for  turkey 
raisers  to  test  for  themselves.  Probably 
the  besf  results  may  be  expected  from  the 
use  of  freshly  powdered  Kousso  or  Casso. 
According  to  tbe  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  the 
treatment  for  a  human  being  is,  for  an 
adult,  half  an  ounce;  for  a  child  of  six 
years,  one-fourth  ounce,  taken  in  the  morn- 
ing upon  an  empty  stomach.  A  previous 
evacuation  of  the  bowrels  is  recommended, 
and  should  tbe  medicine  not  act  on  the 
bowels  in  three  or  four  hours  a  brisk 
cathartic  should  be  administered.  One 
dose  is  usually  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
worms.  Should  the  quantity  mentioned 
not  prove  effective,  the  dose  may  be 
doubled.  Kousso  seems  to  act  only  as  a 
I  oison  to  the  worms,  and  is  said  not  to 
seriously  affect  the  patient.  Koussein,  or 
Kosin,  the  active  principle  prepared  from 
Kousso.  is  also  highly  recommended,  two 
scruples  being  the  dose  for  a  man.  Male 
Fern  is  an  effective  remedy,  but  an  over- 
dose is  a  distinct  poison.  Six  drams  of  the 
oil  have  cause  d  the  death  of  a  person.  It 
has  been  known  to  cause  blindness  in  the 
lower  animals.  It  is  often  given  in  com- 
bination with  castor  oil.  Tansy  is  much 
used  as  a  preventive  of  worms.  Powdered 
areca  nut  is  much  used  for  tape  worms  iu 
dogs  and  other  animals,  and  frequently  in 
combination  with  Male  Fern.  Ground 
pumpkin  seed  is  also  used  as  a  remedy. 
The  dose  would  have  to  be  much  reduced 
for  turkeys.  Turkey  raisers  may  adminis- 
ter very  light  doses  to  a  few  turkeys  and 
larger  doses  to  others,  and  thus  learn  how 
great  a  quanity  may  be  given  to  healthy 
turkey1  with  impunity.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  many  may  be  able  to  apply  these  re- 
medies with  success,  and  immediately  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  their  turkeys  from  this 
cause.  Assafeetida,  which  is  highly  re- 
commended for  preventing  and  overcoming 
the  gape  worm  disease  of  fowls,  is  also  said 
to  possess  virtue  as  a  tape  worm  remedj  . 
This  may  be  administered  in  the  feed  or 
water.  M.  Megnfn,  of  France,  gave  each 
pheasant  seven  and  one-half  grains  of 
assafcetsda  combined  with  t  he  same  quan- 
tity of  pulverized  gentian  in  their  fed,  and 
overcome  the  gape  worms.  Turpentine 
administered  in  slight  quantities  in  the 
food  or  water  may  possibly  also  enable 
tbe  turkey  raiser  to  kill  both  parasites 
"  with  one  stone." 

TURKEYS   INFESTED   WITH   GAPE  WORMS. 

The  trachea  of  a  number  of  the  young 
turkeys  examined  was  infested  with  gape 
worms.  In  one  SIS  pair-  w  ere  found,  and 
from  one  to  three  pairs  in  tbe  others.  A 
number  were  infested  with  both  gape 
worms  and  tape  worms.  These  turkeys 
were  oves  three  months  old,  and  were  too 
large  to  be  seriously  affected  even  by  a 
much  greater  number.  Gape  worms  are 
most  destructive  when  the  tur  eys  are 
young,  from  three  to  six  weeks  old.  Their 
pre  ence  shows  that  the  farms  from  which 
these  turkeys  came  «vere  infected  with 
gape  worm  embryos  which  must  have  in- 
creased the  death  rate  among  tbe  young 
turkeys  grown  there  earlier  in  the  season. 
From  visits  made  among  turkey  raisers  in 
other  sections  of  the  State  the  past  season, 
we  learned  that  on  many  farms  gape  worms 
bad  caused  the  loss  of  50  per  cent,  of  the 


little  tureys  for  many  years,  and  in  many 
cases  those  who  suffered  such   losses,  while 

they  realized  the  cause,  knew  nothing  that 
could  he  done  to  prevent  or  cure  the 
trouble.  Remedies  thai  have  been  used 
with  success  were  gi ven  in  poultry  books 
published  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and 
measures  may  becarriedoul  that  will  en- 
tirely rid  a  place  of  themjin  a  few  years. 

OTHER  PARASITES  OF"  TURKEYS. 

Ailing  turkeys  that  were  free  from  either 
"black  head  "  "disease,  tape  worms  or  gape 
worms,  were  found  to  be  infested  with 
ticks  and  lice.  The  t  inks,  several  in  num- 
ber, were  usually  fasted ed  tj  their  bead  or 
neclc.  Round  worms  were  occasionally 
found  in  the  intestines;  usually  no  more 
than  a  single  pair  were  found  in'  one  bird. 


Poultry  and  Profit. 

On  a  farm  where  there  is  ample  range 
poultry  shou  d  include  not  only  hens,  but 
tur  eys,  geese,  ducks  and  even  guineas. 
The  turkeys  and  guineas  are  disposed  to 
w  ander  over  large  areas,  while  geese  and 
ducks  will  thrive  on  a  small  pasture  lot. 
It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  largest 
proportion  (jf  meat  sold  off  ihe  farm,  iu  tint 
shape  of  turkeys,  geese  a  d  ducks,  cost  the 
farmer  little  or  nothing,  and  if  some  knowl- 
edge could  be  gained  in  regard  to  tin"  actual 
cost,  it  would  he  shown  that  the  receipts 
are  nearly  all  profit,  and  this  should  en- 
courage farmers  to  mcrea;e  their  stock. 
The  hens  pay  best  as  producers  of  eggs, 
and  ducks  are  also  excellent  layers ;  but 
the  largest  profits  in  poultry  are  secured 
from  turkeys  and  geese,  as  they  can  support 
themselves  during  the  larger  portion  of 
the  year  unaided. 

V\  hile  it  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  whatever  is  consumed  by  poultry 
really  comes  from  the  farm,  whether  the 
birds  secure  it  or  receiv  e  it.  the  profit  will 
not  appear  so  large,  but  the  fact  is  that 
turkeys  are  insert-destroying  birds,  and 
the  larger  share  of  their  food  is  composed 
of  insects  and  seeds,  while  geese  are  part  at 
to  youne  and  tender  weeds,  pur-; lame  being 
one  of  its  delicacies.  These  different  kinds 
of  poultry  utilize  materials  that  would  be 
of  no  service  to  tbe  farmer  at  all,  and  in 
that  respect  they  serve  as  valuable  scaven- 
gers to  not  only  keep  down  many  pests 
that  annoy  the  fanner,  but  also  enable  him 
to  send  tbe  undesirable  substances  to  mar- 
ket in  tbe  foim  of  meat. 

Tbe  most  successful  farmers  met  by  us. 
w  ith  poultry,  were  those  who  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  one  kind.  They  not  only 
had  large  flocks  of  hens,  but  also  found 
room  somewhere  for  turkeys,  geese,  ducks 
and  guineas,  the  latter  being  intended  for 
home  use,  as  they  are  of  but  little  demand 
in  market.  They  look  upon  a  variety  as 
better  enabling  them  to  produce  the  most 
at  the  least,  cost, aud  they  were  particular  to 
use  good  breeds  as  well.  No  enterprising 
poultryman  will  attempt  to  make  poultry 
pay  unless  be  uses  the  pure  breeds.  There 
is  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  Bronze  tur- 
key, Embden  goose  and  Pekin  duck  as  com- 
pared with  the  common  breeds,  as  the 
weight  is  also  a  very  important  matter  in 
assisting  to  derive  a  profit  on  meat,  if 
costs  no  more  to  keep  tbe  best  to  be  had 
than  to  give  up  tbe  space  to  those  kinds 
which  are  inferior.  Quality  brings  the 
best  prices,  but  feed  will  not  give  quality 
unless  the  breed  is  used  to  utilize  tbe  fooi! 
to  tbe  best  advantage.  '1  here  is  nothing  to 
prevent  every  farmer  from  making  a  profit 
on  poultry,  and  the  way  to  do  so  is  to  take 
advantage  of  every  method  for  so  doing, 
using  all  varieties  of  poultry  for  that  pur- 
pose.   

Trying  a  New  Strain. 

Mr.  II.  L.  Maxfield,  Janesville,  Wis.,  has 
beeu  working  on  a  now  strain,  the  results 
of  which  we  give  as  be  states.  We  present 
his  letter  below,  for  the  benefit  of  those  in- 
terested: 

I  noticed  that  Mrs.  J.W.Nichols,  Dayton, 
Ohio, has  succeeded  iu  getting  out  a  new 
si  rain  of  fowls.  Now  I  have  been  trying  to 
do  the  same,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a 
strain  of  fow  ls  with  hens  weighing  ten 
pounds  and  roosters  twelve  pounds.  The 
hens  are  a  coal  black,  the  roosters  a  dark 
gray  Dominique,  and  they  have  clean  legs. 

Their  skin  is  of  a  golden  yellow,  and  the 
birds  are  hardy.  They  have  pea  combs, 
and  are  good  layers  of  large  brow  n  eggs; 
thirteen  of  their  eggs  weighed  two  pounds 
and  three  and  one-fourth  ounces.  They 
breed  remarkably  well.  Now  it  seems  to 
me  that  Mrs.  Nichols  and  I  have  been  w  ork- 
ing in  the  same  line,  and  I  think  she  has 
suggested  a  good  name.  I  have  a  yard  of 
B,  ('.  W  hite   Leghorns,  seven  hen>  and  a 

rooster,  that  in  the  last  21  days  layed  115 
eggs,  and  the]  have  been  laying  a<  the  same 

late  evil  since.  I  ^o|  I  hem  last  .March.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  some  one  vvho  can 
beat  it. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  establish  a  breed, 
and  it  cannot  be  done  in  a  year  or  two.  It 
is  rather  a  curious  sight  to  have  tbe  males 
of  a  breed  one  color  and  the  females  another. 
However,  we  approve  of  all  attempts  at 
aiming  to  get  something  better  than  we 
have,  but  believe  that  the  breeds  already 
known  well  cover  the  field  for  all  that  may 
be  desired. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  most  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


If  any  one  sells  tarred  twine  netting  it 
will  pay  him  to  advertise  it.  We  have 
several  inquiries  for  it. 

Here's  a  "big  gun"  offer:  Poultry 
Keeper,  Reliable  Poultry  Journal  and 
Fancier's  Review — three  grand  papers — 
for  $1.C0. 

That  offer  of  three  papers  for  one  dollar 
— Poultrt  Keeper,  Southern  Fancier  and 
Poultry  Queries  -  still  holds  good.  It  is  a 
big  offer  for  a  small  sum. 

There  is  a  little  talk  of  a  Minorca  club. 
Well,  there  was  one,  the  members  did  not 
attend,  and  the  Treasurer  has  some  money 
left  over.   To  whom  does  it  belong  ? 

Mr.  A.  F.  Cooper,  of  the  Prairie  State 
Incubator  Co.,  call*  d  at  our  office  during 
the  month,  and  says  he  will  make  some  big 
hatches  at  Mt.  Gretna  and  Williams'  Grove. 

You  who  have  not  looked  over  our 
"  Books  for  Five  Cents  "  offer,  are  letting  a 
lot  of  good  things  slip  through  your  fingers. 
Some  of  the  books  are  worth  five  dollars. 

If  Atlanta  does  not  get  the  A.  P.  A. 
meeting  "  Si  Twist,"  of  the  Southern  Fan- 
cier, will  consider  the  world  at  an  end.  He 
is  doing  some  lively  missionary  work  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Blauch,  secretary  poultry 
department  at  Mt,  Gretna,  Pa.,  reports  1000 
single  entries,  forty-seven  breeding  pens, 
and  200  pigeons.  Show  begins  Aug.  19th. 
Good  for  Mt.  Gretna ! 


Read  the  article  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell, 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  He  lias  made  a  dis. 
covery  in  testing  eggs.  It  is  an  excellent 
thing,  and  his  letter  explains  how  he  got  at 
the  inside  of  the  mystery. 

Mr.  W.H.RuDD,whos,e  commission  house 
is  at  No.  10  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  is  the 
leading  dealer  in  poultry  in  that  city.  He 
supplies  the  principal  hotels,  and  will  sell 
anything  that  you  may  send  him. 

The  Buckeye  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  exhibition  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Dec.  26th  to  31st,  with  Mr.  I.  K.  Feich  as 
judge.  Mr.  C.  H.  Clark,  1E6  Hawthorne 
street,  Day  ton,  Ohio,  is  Secretary. 


The  Poultry  Exhibit  at  the  Atlanta  Ex- 
position will  open  Nov.  27th  and  close  Dec. 
10th.  Entries  will  close  Nov.  26th.  Appli- 
cations for  blanks,  information,  etc.,  may 
be  made  to  C.  A.  Collier,  Exposition,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass., 
whoso  "O.  K."  poultry  food  is  used  by 
nearly  all  poultrymen,  has  now  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  also.  We 
are  experimenting  with  samples  on  several 
plots  and  will  give  the  results.  It  seems 
to  be  all  that  could  be  desired  so  far. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Baker,  Richfield,  Illinois, 
writes  us  to  caution  against  a  party  for- 
merly in  Bowling  Green,  Mo.,  but  where- 
abouts now  unknown.  Mr.  Baker  states 
that  he  sent  money  for  a  "  Robinson"  incu- 
bator, but  has  received  neither  the  incu- 
bator nor  the  return  of  his  money, 


Look  out  for  the  Mt.  Gretna  Agricul- 
tural, Mechanical  and  Industrial  Exposi- 
tion, at  Mt.  Gretna,  Lebanon  county,  Pa., 
August  19th  to  24th,  inclusive.  Their 
poultry  department  will  receive  special  at- 
tention. Mr.  M.  B.  Blauch,  Lebanon,  Pa., 
is  secretary.  Rackham  will  superintend  the 
show. 


Two  Sicilian  scientists,  Grassi  and 
Rovelli,  have  recently  discovered  that  the 
housefly  is  the  intermediate  host  of  aspecies 
of  tape  worm  which  does  much  harm  among 
chickens.  Ihe  chickens  eat  flies  whose 
bodies  contain  the  larva  of  the  tape  worm. 
With  tape  worm  in  turkeys  also  the  ques- 
tion will  soon  be  "  where  are  we  at." 


Sassafras  oil  is  claimed  as  a  sure  rem- 
edy for  lice.  Mr.  N.  Hicks,  Kenney,  Texas, 
says  he  finds  it  a  "sure  shot"  for  the  pests. 
He  gives  three  drops  on  a  bread  crumb,  and 
dusts  the  fowl  with  tobacco  dust.  It  may 
be  that  does  the  work,  but  all  insect  solu- 
tions may  probably  be  made  more  efficient 
by  adding  a  little  of  the  sassafras  oil. 


The  Sprague  Commission  Co.,  218  South 
Water  street,  Chicago,  has  done  good  ser- 
vice for  poultrymen  this  year.  Their  honest 
reports  and  square  dealing  have  gained  for 
them  a  large  trade.  They  do  not  buy  poul- 
try but  sell  on  commission.  They  handle 
nothing  but  poultry  and  eggs,  and  can  get 
better  prices  than  any  other  house  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Among  these  editorials  is  mention  of  the 
Alabama  Poultry  Association,  and  the  Sec- 
retary gave  everything  except  his  address 
and  the  city  where  the  meeting  was  held. 
It  was  at  the  Mabson  Hotel,  somewhere  in 
Alabama.  We  mention  the  matter  because 
Secretaries  often  omit  these  important 
points. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  controversies  over 
new  papers.  All  the  poultry  papers  in  the 
world,  combined,  do  not  reach  one  person 
in  a  hundred  in  the  United  States  alone. 
If  any  poor  fellow  wishes  to  try  his  "luck" 
with  a  new  paper  let  him  do  it.  There  is 
plenty  of  room.  Nearly  70,000,000  people 
in  this  country .  Every  new  reader  reached 
is  a  help  to  all. 

We  receive  quite  a  number  of  letters  ask- 
ing where  to  buy  breeds,  articles,  etc.  We 
would  suggest  to  each  reader  to  first  look 
over  the  advertisements,  as  it  may  save  the 
delay  of  writing.  We  aim  to  have  none  but 
reliable  advertisers,  and  those  who  have 
articles  for  sale  and  do  not  advertise  them 
simply  entail  a  loss  on  themselves,  as  the 
readers  are  good  buyers  at  this  season. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Oregon 
State  Poultry  Association,  held  in  Portland 
July  20tb,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  L.  B.  Chip- 
man,  President,  St.  Johns;  G.  T.  Hunt, 
Secretary,  232  First  St.,  Portland;  Frank 
Lee,  Treasurer.  The  annual  show  will  be 
held  in  Portland,  Jan.  13th  to  18th,  1896. 
The  Secretary  will  cheerfully  furnish  any 
desired  information. 


The  Northeastern  Indiana  Poultry 
Breeders'  Association  will  hold  their  first 
annual  exhibit  at  Auburn,  Indiana,  Dec. 
24th  to  28th,  inclusive.  Mr.  Charles .  Mc- 
Clave,  of  New  London,  Ohio,  will  judge. 
They  have  a  neat  premium  list,  which  will 
be  forwarded  after  September  ist.  As  the 
show  will  be  .something  new  in  that  sec- 
tion they  expect  it  to  be  crowded.  Mr. 
Eminett  Refner,  Auburn,  Indiana,  is  Cor- 
responding Secretary. 

A  male  of  medium  size  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  one  that  is  heavy  and  clumsy. 
Moit  persons  pay  too  much  attention  to 
the  size.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
larger  the  birds  the  longer  the  period  re- 
quired for  reaching  maturity.  Provided 
the  male  selected  is  pure-bred,  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage if  he  is  rather  small  than  large 
where  the  object  is  to  hatch  out  pullets 
that  are  desired  to  mature  early.  In  select- 
ing the  male,  let  it  be  done  with  some  ob- 
ject in  view,  and  which  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. It  is  of  no  advantage  to  accept  one 
as  a  gift  if  he  is  not  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. Bear  in  mind,  also,  that  the  male,  so 
far  as  his  influence  is  concerned,  is  one-half 
of  the  flock. 


Now  is  the  time  to  practice  and  learn 
with  an  incubator.  You  will  have  but 
little  to  lose,  as  eggs  are  cheap  and  the 
keeping  at  the  proper  temperature  can  be 
done  with  but  little  expense.  It  is  not  best 
to  wait  until  you  are  ready  to  hatch  chicks 
for  market  before  procuring  an  incubator, 
for  you  cannot  then  afford  to  sustain  losses 
and  time  will  be  valuable.  You  should 
learn  how  mistakes  are  made,  and  how  to 
avoid  them,  while  youhave  an  opportunity 
to  do  so  with  the  least  difficulty. 

When  eggs  are  sold  off  the  farm  it  is 
simply  a  change  of  the  forms  of  the  food 
consumed.  A  bushel  of  wheat,  which  may 
not  sell  at  a  profitable  price  in  market,  may 
be  converted  into  eggs  that  are  in  demand. 
It  is,  after  all,  but  the  selling  of  the  wheat 
in  another  shape,  the  hens  being  the  me- 
diums, or  agents,  for  manufacturing  eggs 
from  other  substances.  If  the  farmer  can 
get  a  higher  price  for  one  article  than  he 
can  for  another,  he  gains  the  difference ; 
but  it  will  not  pay  him  to  keep  stock  that 
does  not  give  good  returns  for  the  food  con- 
sumed. 


Young  chicks  will  sometimes  thrive  well 
until  they  are  about  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
old  and  then  cease  growing,  become  weak 
in  the  legs  and  gradually  droop,  finally 
dying.  This  may  be  due  to  several  causes 
One  is  the  great  drain  upon  the  system 
while  the  chicks  are  feathering.  This  is 
more  noticeable  among  Leghorns  and  other 
rapid-growing  breeds,  as  compared  with 
Brahmas,  which  feather  slowly.  This  rapid 
production  of  feathers  demands  feeding  at 
least  three  times  a  day,  and  on  foods  that 
are  rich  in  nitrogen  and  lime,  such  as  milk, 
meat  and  bones.  The  chicks  that  feather 
slowly  seldom  droop  from  this  cause.  An- 
other cause  of  loss  is  the  large  head-lice, 
aud  still  another  is  lack  of  warmth  during 
cold,  damp  weather,  the  chicks  being  too 
large  to  find  shelter  under  the  hen. 


"The  Possum  Creek  Poultry  Club" 
is  the  title  of  a  new  book  just  issued  by  the 
Fanciers'  Review,  Chatham,  N.  Y.  Price 
50  cents.  It  is  written  in  pure  negro  dia- 
lect and  is  supposed  to  chronicle  some  of 
the  doings  of  a  "colored"  poultry  club  'way 
down  South.  The  general  reader,  as  well 
as  the  poultry  specialist,  will  find  it  enter- 
taining throughout.  It  has  several  illus- 
trations, notably  the  portraits  of  ■'Uncle 
Rastus,"  "Persimmon  Green  "  and  "The 
Poetess  of  Possum  Creek,"  which  add 
much  to  the  value  of  the  book.  "Uncle 
Rastus"  discussion  on  "Chicken  Hobbies' 
and  his  oration  on  '  Washington"  (whose 
birthday  the  club  celebrates)  are  worthy 
special  mention.  "Coons  da1;  Pass  in  de 
Nite,"  is  the  title  of  the  "  pome  "  read  be- 
fore the  club  by  "  The  Poetess  of  Possum 
Creek/'  The  Poultry  Show  was  a  red-let- 
ter day  for  the  club,  although  it  ended  with 
a  fight  aud  a  fire.  It's  an  entertaining 
book  ;  you'll  like  it.   For  sale  by  us. 

Regarding  express  charges  Mr.  31.  M. 
Kline,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  writes:  "A 
great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  excessive 
charges  by  express  companies,  and  this 
'saying'  has  been  going  on  for  a  number 
of  years  without  any  apparent  good  results 
so  far  as  the  shipper  is  concerned  Some 
one  suggested  that  this  matter  comes  under 
the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  If  this  be  true,  why  cannot 
the  matter  be  adjusted  ?  Suppose  some  one 
or  more  of  the  members  of  the  poultry 
press  select  some  good  attorney  to  prose- 
cute the  case  before  the  Commissioners,  and 
call  upon  the  fanciers  throughout  the 
country  to  contribute  to  the  expense. 
Designate  some  prominent  breeder  in  whom 
we  all  have  confidence,  who  shall  receive 
the  money  as  sent  in,  and  then  call  upon 
each  of  the  fanciers  to  send  him  a  dollar.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  this  coarse  would 
soon  settle  the  double  first  class  rate  busi- 
ness. If  you  think  well  of  this  develop  the 
idea  and  start  it  to  rolling. 

Buy  Your  Stock  Now. 

This  is  the  time  to  buy.  The  breeders  all 
bav  e  a  surplus,  and  will  sell  cheap.  A  trio 
of  fowls  purchased  now  will  lay  over  200 
eggs  for  you  next  year,  and  you  will  thus 
get  more  chicks  and  they  will  cost  but  little. 
Do  not  wait,  as  birds  will  be  higher  as 
yvinter  approaches. 


A  Show  At  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  "  Pacific  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Asso- 
ciation "  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  California  May 
28th.  Capital  stock  $10,000,  nearly  one-half 
of  which  has  already  been  subscribed.  The 
officers  elected  to  serve  the  first  year  are: 
President,  Frank  Seed ;  Vice-president, 
Chas  A.  Wright ;  Secretary,  Jno.  F.  Meck- 
lem;  Treasurer,  First  National  Bank  of 
San  Francisco.  The  association  will  hold  a 
show  of  poultry,  pigeons,  pet  stock,  their 
products  and  appliances,  in  Oakland,  from 
January  15th  to  21st,  1896.  I.  K.  Felch,  of 
Natick,  Mass.,  has  been  secured  as  judge, 
and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  the  largest  affair 
of  this  nature  ever  held  outside  of  New 
York  City. 

The  Vermont  Poultrymen. 

The  next  Poultry  show  of  the  Vermont 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association  will  be 
held  in  January,  1896.  The  officers  elected 
at  the  annual  meeting  are  as  follows: 
President,  C.  F.  Wheeler,  of  Burlington ; 
Vice-Presidents,  T.  N.  Vail,  of  Lyndon 
Center,  W.  L.  Swett,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  A. 
Adsit,  of  Burlington,  C.  F.  Boynton,  of  St. 
Johnsbury,  Geo.  B.  Davis,  of  East  Mont- 
pelier,  W.  E  Mack,  of  Woodstock,  H.  W. 
Heath,  of  Piermont,  N.  H.,  W.  B.  Eastman, 
of  St.  Johnsbury,  H.  A.  Brush,  of  Milton, 
Geo.  P.  Moore,  of  St.  Johnsbury ;  Secretary, 
J.  L.  Perkins,  of  Burlington;  Treasurer,  B. 
B.  Beeman,  of  Burlington  ;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, J.  W.  Jones,  of  Burlington,  E.  H. 
Hallet,  of  St.  Johnsbury  Center,  B.  K. 
Graves,  of  Waterford,  L.  B.  Lord,  of  Burl- 
ington, Wm.  French,  of  New  Haven,  J.  W. 
White,  of  East  Corinth,  E.  F.  Starkie,  of 
Lyndonville,  M.  J.  Leach,  of  Wolcott,  War- 
ren Bingham,  of  West  Concord,  Geo.  Hallett, 
of  Lyndon  Center;  Auditor,  W.  B.  Bast- 
man..   

The  Summer  With  Poultry. 

The  advantage  of  the  summer  season  is 
that  the  cost  of  keeping  poultry  is  but 
very  little,  as  the  larger  share  can  be 
picked  up  by  the  hens  if  they  are  on  a 
range.  The  profit  in  summer  is  fully  as 
large  as  in  winter,  for  the  hens  will  lay 
twice  as  many  eggs  in  summer  as  in  winter, 
and  thus  compensate  in  quantity  for  low 
prices.  It  should  be  impressed  on  readers 
not  to  feed  grain  except  sparingly,  as  the 
hens  will  soon  be  thrown  out  of  condition 
by  too  much  food  when  the  weather  is 
warm.  In  some  cases  excessive  heat  causes 
very  fat  fowls  to  succumb.  With  an 
abundant  supply  of  grass,  seeds  and  insects 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  a  varisty.  Grain 
should  not  be  given  at  all  when  the  hens  are 
inactive.  They  should  be  made  to  seek 
their  food  as  much  as  possible,  and  by  so 
doing  they  will  keep  in  better  health. 
They  should  have  plenty  of  fresh  water, 
and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overcrowd 
them  on  the  roosts,  espocially  on  very 
warm  nights. 


Weakness  in  Hens. 
Mrs.  Mollie  Wheeler,  Trenton,  Maryland, 
has  healthy  chicks,  but  her  hens  are  dying 
of  weakness.  They  cannot  stand  up,  and 
mope  until  they  pass  away.  She  gives  the 
condition  of  affairs  as  follows: 

My  chickens  seem  weak  aud  tired ;  will 
walk  a  few  steps  and  then  sit  flat  down ; 
they  eat,  but  lose  flesh.  A  number  of  hens 
have  bowel  trouble,  and  sometimes  mope 
around  for  a  week  or  ten  days  and  then 
die.  My  hen  houses  are  kept  nice  and 
clean.  They  have  pure  spring  water  all 
the  time.  I  try  to  feed  according  to  the 
different  seasons. 

I  have  about  three  hundred  young  chick- 
ens, which  are  also  doing  well,  so  do  not 
think  I  have  anything  like  cholera.  One  or 
two  hens  will  die  in  a  week,  and  perhaps 
for  three  or  four  weeks  none  will  die. 

I  am  a  regular  reader  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  but  saw  no  receipt  for  leg  weak- 
ness which  I  think  my  hens  must  have.  I 
generally  have  the  luck  of  killing  all  I  try 
to  doctor. 

While  she,  like  many  others,  states  noth- 
ing about  how  she  feeds  or  manages,  yet  we 
know  the  cause.  This  is  summer,  and  she 
feeds  too  much,  her  bens  being  too  fat,  and 
have  indigestion.  Further,  her  males  are 
also  too  fat,  and  should  be  removed. 

The  remedy  is  to. give  no  food  at  all  ex- 
cept a  pound  of  lean  meat  twice  a  week' 
only,  for  two  weeks,  so  as  to  reduce  them 
in  flesh.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  tincture 
nux  vomica  to  each  quart  of  drinking 
water.  No  grain— make  them  work  ant) 
hustle.  Above  all— remoye  the  males. 
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The  following  officers  of  the  Ohio  Cochin 
Club  have  been  elected:  President,  A.  W. 
BeH,  of  Toledo ;  Vice  presidents— F.  W. 
Bellman,  of  Dayton  ;  T.  G.  Schied,  of  Bluff- 
ton;  Theron  Johnson,  of  Cleveland;  Geo. 
Ewald,  of  Cincinnati ;  Sec'r.  Treas.,  E.  T. 
Blood,  of  Kent;  Executive  Committee  — M-„ 
A.  Bartlett,  of  Canton;  Carl  Smith,  of  Day- 
ton; D.  E.  Peters,  of  Noith  Baltimore,  M. 
M.  Conner,  of  Ada. 

That  Oyster  Shell  Theory. 

The  following,  from  Farm  Poultry,  we 
believe  to  be  one  of  "  Uncle  Mike  "  Boyer" 
bullets,  as  it  has  his  earmarks  all  over  its 
He  says: 

It  must  be  said  in  praise  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  of 
the  loultry  Keeper,  that  whenever  a  theory 
of  his  is  proved  to  be  without  foundation, 
he  at  once  gives  way  to  facts.  He  kept 
hammering  away  at  the  oyster  shell  theory 
until  Prof.  Wheeler,  by  careful  experi- 
ments, proved  that  oyster  shells  were  a 
necessity  to  furnish  lime  to  the  fowl— and 
Mr.  Jacobs  bowed  to  the  Professor's  decis- 
ion. But  the  '•  new  man  "  of  our  story  does 
not  acknowledge  when  he  is  wrong.  He 
keeps  up  Ins  fight  to  gain  notority — and  we 
think  the  better  plan  is  to  allow  such  writers 
to  remain  isolated  with  their  kicks,  slurs, 
and  crude  ideas. 

It  is  all  correct  but  one  point,  and  that  is 
that  Mr.  Wheeler  proved  that  oyster  shells 
were  a  necessity.  He  did  not  so  put  it. 
What  he  did  prove  was  that  if  all  food  con- 
taining mineral  matter  was  withheld,  the 
hens  could  use  lime  from  oyster  shells,  but 
if  the  hens  were  supplied  with  a  variety  of 
food,  oyster  shells  were  not  a  necessity. 
That  is  our  position,  and  he  endorsed  it. 


Troy  Poultry  Association. 

The  Troy  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock 
Association  met  recently  to  consider  hold- 
ing a  show  in  that  city  next  winter.  The 
first  show  was  such  a  success  that  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  hold  another.  It  was 
decided  to  hold  the  exhibition  in  Decem- 
ber. It  is  probable  that  Bicycle  hall  will 
be  used,  as  before.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  exhibition  will  surpass  the  previous 
one.  The  following  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, C.  E.  Rockenstyre,  Albany;  Vice- 
presidents,  J.  O.  Joslin,  Tiashoke;  J.  H. 
Drevenstedt,  Johnstown ;  L.  C.  Piser, 
Shushan ;  Warren  T.  Lord,  Troy ;  Frank 
Randall,  Johnstown;  secretary-treasurer, 
John  H.  Duke,  Troy;  Recording  Secretary, 
S.  L.  Smyth,  Troy  ;  Board  of  Directors,  G. 
W.  Weed,  Lenox,  Mass. ;  James  Forsyth, 
Owego;  F.  B.  Zimmer,  Gloversville;  G  B. 
Moffit,  West  Troy  ;  T  Van  Wagoner,  Sara- 
toga; D.  L.  Orr,  Orr's'Mills  ;  H.  L.  Koou, 
Wynantskill;  J.  F.  Tallinger,  Rochester, 
C.  E.  Rockenstyre,  Albany  ;  John  H  Duke  ; 
Troy;  S.  L.  Smyth,  Troy. 


The  Great  Mt.  Gretna  Show. 

Those  who  have  never  been  to  the  beau- 
iful  Mt.  Gretna  Park,  in  Lebanon  county, 
Pa.,  should  not  miss  it  this  year.  It  will 
be  a  grand  agricultural,  mechanical  and  in- 
dustrial exposition,  and  the  two  leading 
features  will  be  the  great  display  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  machinery  and 
poultry.  Mr.  T.  Farrar  Rackham  will 
superintend  the  show  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Drev- 
enstedt will  act  as  judge.  Mr.  M.  M 
Blauch,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  is  secretary.  Thou- 
sands will  be  there  on  the  picnic  grounds, 
and  a  pleasure  trip  to  Mt.  Gretna  will 
alone  be  an  enjoymen'.  Premiums  from 
$5  to  $10  in  gold  are  offered,  making  eleven 
special  gold  premiums.  Premiums  on 
single  birds  are  $1.50  for  first  and  seventy- 
five  cents  for  seconds,  Pens  receive  $8.00 
for  firsts  and  $1.00  for  seconds.  Birds  will 
be  sold  free  of  charge  for  those  desiring. 
The  entry  fee  is  only  twenty-five  cents  for 
single  birds  and  $1.00  for  pens.  Cash 
prizes  are  offered,  and  will  be  paid 
promptly.  The  Mt  Gretna  Exposition  is 
well  supported  by  abundant  capital. 

Situations. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Stevens,  Jr.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
desires  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  poultry  and  broiler  business.  Is  will- 
ing to  give  a  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings  or 
a  small  salary. 

Mr.  J.  L.  McKenzie,  Champaign,  111., 
having  recently  sold  out  his  poultry  plant, 
is  open  for  an  engagement  on  a  poultry 
farm.  Has  had  13  years,  experience,  can 
manage  a  large  plaut,  and  will  accept  posi- 
tion at  once. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Weart,  Cape  May,  X.  J.,  who 
b.as  been  manager  of  Dr.  Phillip's  large 


establishment  at  that  place,  will  accept 
position  at  any  time  after  September  1st, 
He  has  had  long  experience,  and  will  give 
satisfactory  references. 

The  Next  Kokomo  Show. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Howard  County 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association,  held  at 
Kokomo,  Indiana,  it  was  decided  to  hold 
their  third  annual  show  in  that  city  on  De- 
cember 10th  to  20th,  1895,  inclusive.  This 
is  the  "  great  silver  cup  show,"  and  you 
may  set  it  down  in  your  note  book  that  it 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  exhibitions  in 
the  West  this  year.  Their  plan  of  offering 
the  seven  handsome  silver  cups  (valued  at 
$15  each)  on  seven  popular  varieties,  will 
be  continued,  as  it  "  takes  with  the  boys." 
They  always  pay  their  premiums  in  fuil 
and  without  unnecessary  delay.  By  so- 
liciting the  early  arrival  of  birds  and  secur- 
ing a  good  and  competent  force  of  judges, 
they  expect  to  hang  all  the  ribbons  on  the 
coops  on  the  third  morning  of  the  show, 
thus  giving  the  exhibitors  three  days  in 
which  to  show  the  winners.  They  will 
also  introduce  other  ideas  which  will  be 
given  in  their  premium  list.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  howyever,  that  he  who  wins  a  prize  on 
his  stock  in  their  next  show  may  well  be 
proud  indeed.  Make  a  note  of  this  an- 
nouncement and  in  making  up  your  list  of 
shows  to  attend  'don't  forget  Kokomo." 
Send  iu  your  name  to  the  secretary,  Mi.  E. 
E.  Sanders,  for  one  of  the  handsomest 
premium  lists  ever  offered,  which  he  will 
have  out  in  due  time. 

The   Alabama   Poultry  Association. 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
above  association  was  held  in  the  parlor  of 
the  Mabson  Hotel,  Wednesday,  July  10th, 
and  opened  in  due  form  by  President  Gas- 
ton. The  order  of  business  was  proceeded 
with  and  the  committee  appointed  to  visit 
the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Association 
reported  that  the  proposition  was  heartily 
endorsed,  a  committee  being  appointed  to 
co-operate  with  our  committee  to  raise  the 
necessary  amount.  A  motion  was  then 
made  and  seconded  that  the  committee  ap- 
pointed be  requested  to  complete  its  work 
in  the  matter  of  raising  subscriptions  in  aid 
of  the  first  annual  exhibition  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, by  the  second  Wednesday  in  Sep- 
tember next,  and  that  committee  then  ,  or 
soonpr  if  it  can,  report  to  the  executive 
committee,  which  upon  receipt  of  said  re- 
port, is  authorized  topiepareand  publish 
a  premium  list  to  rule  at  said  show,  which 
was  voted  upon  and  adopted.  The  num- 
bers are  very  enthusiastic  over  the  forth- 
coming exhibition,  to  be  held  in  January 
next, and  if  every  member  will  put  his  shoul 
der  to  the  wheel  they  will  have  a  success- 
ful show,  and  with  a  little  assistance  from- 
the  merchants  and  citizens  they  will  secure 
a  premium  list,  which  will  induce  firstelass 
poultry  breeders  to  compete  for  the  prizes. 
The  premium  list  has  been  opened.  Sub- 
scriptions should  be  sent  in  to  the  Secretary, 
but  will  not  be  collected  until  Jauuary 
next. 

General  discussion  was  then  in  order, 
and  after  some  interesting  talks  a  motion 
was  made  to  adjourn  until  the  second 
Wednesday  1n  October  next,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  again  extended  Mr.  Mabson  for 
the  use  of  the  parlor  for  the  meeting.  The 
members  then  departed,  talking  and  dis- 
cussing poultry  before  retiring  for  their 
different  roosts.  Mr.  G.  F.  McKcyuton  is 
Secretary . 

International  Minorca  Club. 

Mr.  Thos.  A.  Duff,  Toronto,  Canada, 
writes  us  as  follows:  "An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  form  u  Minorca  Club,  and  I 
trust  it  will  be.successful.  My  suggestion 
is  to  call  it '  The  International  Minorca 
Club,'  and  to  include  in  its  membership  all 
breeders  of  Minorcas  in  America.  The 
parties  sending  in  their  names  could  then 
meet  at  New  York,  or  any  other  place  to 
be  agreed  upon,  and  the  club  placed  on  a 
substantial  footing,  officers  elected,  and 
such  other  business  as  might  properly  be 
brought  before  the  meeting,  dealt  with. 

We  could  then  agree  upon  one  type  of 
bird.  My  suggestion  is  this,  that  those  de- 
sirous of  joining  should  send  iheir  names, 
accompanied  with  $1.00  membership  fee, 
to  either  myself  or  Mr.  II  B.  Donovan, 
Editor  Canadian  Poultry  Hexiew,  Toronto, 
Can,,  (who  has  kindly  agreed  to  act  as  sec- 


retary, pro  tem,)  together  with  any  sug- 
gestions which  might  be  of  assistance  in 
the  Club  formation.  All  amounts  received 
wjll  be  duly  acknowledged  and  later  on 
steps  will  be  taken,  with  the  knowledge  of 
all  concerned,  to  agree  upon  a  place  of 
meeting  for  the  proper  formation  of  the 
Club.  Doubtless,  however,  New  York 
would  be  satisfactory  to  all.  The  follow- 
ing have  already  joined:  Messrs.  Thomas 
A.  Duff,  Toronto,  Can.;  F.  A.  Gillespie, 
Denver,  Colorado;  George  O.  Morris,  Mai- 
den, Illinois  ;  C.  W.  Jerome  &  Co.,  Fabius, 
N.  Y  ;  W.  E.  Ladd,  Stockton,  California; 
R.  A.  Smith,  London,  0nt. ;  Rev.  W.  E. 
Scott,  Ridgetown,  Out. :  Robert  Durston, 
Toronto,  Ont.  ;  L.  G.  Jarvis,  Guelph,  Out. ; 
John  Fletcher,  Toronto,  Ont.,  and  John  A 
Gamewell.  Box  498,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  various  poultry  publications  will 
doubtless  publish  list  of  members,  with 
any  announcement  necessary,  previous  to 
the  meeting.  Members  will  also  be  duly 
notified  by  mail. 

Now  let  all  Minorca  breeders  come  for- 
ward with  their  names  and  dollars  and  set 
the  ball  rolling. 

The  I  D.  S.  C.  A.  Election. 

The  first  real  and  regular  election  of  offi- 
cers for  "The  Independent  Decimal  Score 
Card  Association,"  is  about  to  be  called, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  scram- 
ble for  office,  but  that  the  sixty  c'ays  be 
given  to  the  consideration  of  the  question 
and  voting.  The  poultry  press  is  our  me- 
dium for  exchange  of  thought  and  through 
which  to  present  our  individual  prefer- 
ences in  a  court  ecus  manner,  until  the  mat- 
ter is  left  for  settlement  by  the  votes  of  the 
entire  membership.  Mr.  I.  K  Felch,  writ- 
ing us,  says:  "This  is  a  national  society; 
the  whole  number  of  States  should  be  rep- 
resented. Since  its  inaugural  ion  the  East 
has  had  the  presidentship  and  secretary- 
ship, while  the  seven  standing  committees 
have  been  apportioned  to  the  country  at 
large.  Now  for  the  coming  election.  Would 
it  not  be  right  'o  give  the  South  the  Presi- 
dentship and  one  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees, the  East  yet  to  hold  the  secretaryship 
and  two  of  the  standing  committees,  and 
the  other  six  members  of  the  standing 
committees  to  go  to  Middle  and  Western 
States,  leaving  the  other  member  of  the 
standing  committee  to  be  tilled  by  the  retir- 
ing president,  who  shall  become  its  chair- 
man, leaving  this  as  a  rule  for  all  subsequent 
elections  ?  Then  let  us  so  amend  our  con- 
stitution, that  the  president  of  each  poul- 
try association  with  fifteen  or  more  mem- 
bers, and  organized  under  the  laws  and 
rules  of  the  I.  D.  S.  C.  A.,  shall  become  a 
vice  president  of  the  national  body,  and 
this  li-t  of  society  presidents  to  form  the 
executive  board  of  the  national  body.  This 
will  relieve  the  State  chapter  of  a  lot  of 
routine  work  and  bring  each  society  into 
direct  communication  with  the  national 
secretary,  and  do  away  with  the  subordi- 
nate chapters  in  the  States.  This  is  one 
matter  to  think  about  and  thought  out  in  a 
manner  for  the  general  good.  Another 
matter  which  is  not  really  covered  by  the 
present  constitution  is  that  the  yearly  call 
for  votes  should  be  the  time  for  the  collec- 
tion of  dues.  No  vote  should  be  counted 
unless  accompanied  by  the  annual  dues  or 
vouchers  showing  that  tliey  have  been  paid 
through  the  State  or  local  society.  Live 
membeiship,  generous  support  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  industry,  and  protection 
for  all  breeds  and  breeders  of  thoroughbred 
fowls,  must  be  the  watchwords  from  this 
out.  It  is  time  we  seriously  considered  the 
framing  of  a  Standard  of  Merit,  We  have 
patiently  waited  for  a  courteous  recogni- 
tion by  the  A.  P.  A.,  as  an  auxilia  y  and 
help  to  them.  They  have  ignored  that. 
While  we  deplore  the  act,  we  cannot  lower 
our  dignity  or  manhood  longer.  How 
shall  this  be  accomplished  ?  Let  the  offices 
seel:  the  men,  not  the  men  the  offices.  If 
the  different  sections  will  bring  to  public 
notice  the  men  they  wish  to  honor,  and  then 
leave  the  work  of  election  to  the  member- 
ship, we  will  have  a  spontaneous  action  to 
which  all  will  gracefully  accede. 

About  Diseases  of  Ducks. 
Ducks  will  often  appear  healthy  and  then 
all  of  a  sudden  t hey  begir.  to  die.    We  have 
received  several  letters  from  our  readers 
on  the  subject,'among  them  being  Mf.  G.  F, 


Dillingham,  of  Oldtown,  Me.,  who  de- 
scribes his  difficulty  as  follows: 

Several  small  breeders  are  losing  their 
ducks  rapidly,  six  to  eight  weeks  old- 
discharge  from  the  eyes  and  die  suddenly. 
My  son  lost  five  yesterday,  and  his  neigh- 
bors many  more  than  he.  The  hatchings 
were  all  from  the  same  source  for  eggs- 
old  ducks  laid  thein. 

It  would  not  be  out  of  place  for  us  to 
give  a  few  facts  that  may  not  be  known  in 
regard  to  ducklings.  They  should  really 
be  raised  easier  than  chicks.  It  is  often 
puzzling  when  apparently  healthy  duck- 
lings die,  and  there  is  but  little  oppor- 
tunity to  try  remedies. 

In  the  first  place  filth  is  fatal  to  young 
ducklings,  especially  in  their  yards,  as  they 
will  swallow  droppings  in  their  eagerness 
to  pick  up  anything  that  they  see,  and  when 
this  happens  they  are  liable  to  die  sud- 
denly. 

It  may  not  be  known  that  a  duckling  is 
quickly  suffocated  if  it  cannot  reach  water, 
for  the  reason  that  its  nostrils  become 
clogged  and  it  cannot  breath.  The  water 
must  be  deep  enough  iu  ttie  trough  to  per- 
mit the  duckling  to  bury  its  whole  head  in 
the  water.  It  will  eat  a  little  and  then  run 
to  the  trough.  That  is  why  they  throw  so 
much  of  the  water  out  of  the  trough  on  to 
the  ground.  They  are  washing  their  heads, 
bills  and  nostrils.  They  will  die  if  they 
cannot  clean  off  the  food  from  their  bills. 

When  ducklings  are  fed  very  heavily, 
on  an  exclusive  grain  diet,  they  will  some- 
times have  giddiness,  weak  legs  and  are 
unable  to  stand.  They  should  be  fed  three 
times  a  day.  on  soft  food,  cooked  turnips, 
(or  potatoes)  and  carrots,  thickened  with 
bran  and  ground  oats,  being  excellent.  A 
pound  of  ground  meat  to  every  three 
pounds  of  grain  should  be  the  rule  in  feed- 
ing. Of  course  green  food,  especially 
clover,  is  always  in  order.  Keep  a  box  of 
ground  oyster  shells  and  one  of  fresh 
ground  charcoal  always  where  they  can 
get  if. 

Giddiness  will  be  caused  by  large  lice  on 
the  heads.  Also,  when  any  kind  of  drug 
stimulants  are  used.  They  never  require 
medicines.  Sulphur  will  cause  rheumatism 
or  weak  legs,  especially  if  they  are  on  damp 
ground.  Dampness  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  weak  legs,  and  their  sleeping 
quarters  must  be  kept  covered  with  straw. 
If  the  yaids  are  dump  it  is  well  to  have 
changeable  yards  so  as  to  turn  them  on  a 
dry  place  and  spade  up  the  other,  thus 
turning  under  the  filth.  Remember— fiLth 
is  fat  j.  I  to  them. 

Have  the  drinking  pans  at  least  two 
inches  deep.  Feed  soft  food,  rather  stiff 
dough,  three  times  a  day.  Both  old  and 
young  ducks  will  die  if  quarters  are  damp. 
Keep  the  drinking  pans  full,  and  change 
the  water  frequently.  In  summer  do  not 
<eed  old  ducks  at  all  if  they  have  plenty  of 
grass. 

We  give  the  above  iO  that  if  anything  ails 
your  ducks  or  ducklings  you  can  compare 
the  symptoms  with  what  we  have  given. 
When  they  get  lame,  or  turn  over  and  die 
suddenly,  it  may  be  owing  to  dampness,  to 
pansnot  being  full  of  water,  to  luavy  feed" 
ing  on  grain  or  to  filthy  yards. 

Poultry  and  Eggs  in  the  United  States. 

The  census  report  for  1890  shows  the 
value  of  eggs  produced  annually  to  be  over 
$100,000,000,  while  the  value  of  poultry 
(chickens, turkeys, ducks  and  geese)  amount 
to  about  the  same.  Or,  to  make  it  plain, 
the  total  annual  production  of  poultry  and 
eggs  amounts  to  $''00,000,000.  At  the  pres- 
ent prices  of  wheat,  the  poultiy  and  eggs 
are  the  more  valuoble,  and  the  market  is 
here  at  home.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  re- 
port does  not  include  all,  as  a  large  number 
of  persons  were  not  visited  during  the 
enumeration  of  poultry  and  eggs,  but  th« 
figures  are  sufficient  to  enable  those  inter- 
ested to  arrive  at  a  partial  knowledge  of 
the  poultry  and  egg  production.  In  a  sin- 
gle decade  the  poultry  and  eggs  of  the 
United  States  amount  to  enough  to  pay  off 
our  national  debt,  and  the  money  invested 
in  that  direction  finds  its  way  into  all  other 
business  channels. 

Small  Potatoes. 

Save  the  small  potatoes  for  the  hens.  Af- 
ter tbey  are  cooked  they  will  require  no 
preparation  as  the  hens  can  easily  pick  them 
vo  pieces.  In  the  winter  season  they  will 
serve  greatly  to  assist  in  keeping  the  hens 
in  good  condition,  and  as  such  potatoes  are 
unsalable,  they  can  be  made  Just  as  valua- 
ble as  the  large  ones  if  converted  into  egga 
and  sent  to  market, 
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FEEDING   ON   AN  EXPERIMENT. 

Mr.  Wheeler  Makes  a  Comparison — 
Dry  and  Moist  Food — "What  the 
Food  Cost— Value  of  the  Eggs — How 
Many  Eggs  Were  Laid — What  Each 
Egg  Cost,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Wheeler,  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  has  made  some  valuable  experi- 
ments, extending  over  a  year,  and  tbey 
show  how  mueh  dry  food  was  fed,  and  also 
the  quantity  of  moist  food.  We  present 
below  the  details,  as  received  from  him. 
He  says: 

Anions:  the  many  unsettled  questions 
concerning  the  feeding  of  fowls,  one  of  the 
frequently  recurring  ones  is  thai  in  regard 
to  the  relative  amounts  of  ground  and 
whole  grain  that  can  be  fed  to  best  advan- 
tage. This  question  is  in  certain  respects 
so  broad  that  carefully  kept  records  of  a 
great  many  feeding  trials  in  which  the  con- 
ditions have  been  under  control  must  be 
available  before  it  can  be  restricted  to  nar- 
row limits.  In  the  belief  that  they  will  be 
of  use  in  considering  this  question,  and 
that  they  may  be  added  to  the  available 
facts  relating  to  the  general  subject  of 
poultrj  feeding,  the  results  of  one  of  a  se- 
ries of  "feeding  experiments  being  made  at 
this  station  are  published  in  this  bulletin 
form. 

In  this  trial  four  lots  of  pullets  were 
used,  two  of  White  Leghorns  and  two  of 
Buff  Cochins.  For  convenience  they  are 
referred  to  as  pens  1,  2,  3  and  4.  Pens  1  and 
2  were  Leihorns  and  pens  3  and  4  were  Co- 
chins. The  two  pens  of  Leghorns,  each 
containing  at  the  start  sixteen  pullets, 
were  as  nearly  alike  as  it  was  possible  to 
select  them,  all  the  birds  being  from  the 
same  lot  of  chicks  hatched  and  grown  at 
this  station.  Tne  two  pens  of  Cochins 
were  also  alike,  each  containing  at  the  start 
nine  pullets,  which  were  selected  from 
those  hatched  and  reared  under  the  same 
conditions.  The  Leghorns  were  of  a 
"strain"  well  recommended  as  layers,  and 
were  vigorous  and  healtny  from  the  shell, 
so  that  any  insufficient  egg  production  can 
well  be  attributed  to  the  conditions  uteder 
which  the  bird-*  were  kept  and  to  the  food, 
rather  than  to  inherent  lack  of  laying  ca- 
pacity. During  the  spring  months  the  Co- 
chins, which  became  broody,  were  allowed 
to  sit  on  nests  or  about  the  floor  of  the  pen 
at  will,  no  attempt  being  made  to  break  up 
sitters. 

The  records  of  feeding  here  given  began 
November  23d,  1893.  The  average  date  of 
hatching  for  the  Cochins  was  May  21st,  and 
the  average  date  of  batching  for  the  Leg- 
horns was  June  loth.  There  was  not  op- 
portunity to  hatch  the  chicks  earlier  in  the 
spring,  so  that  the  pullets  were  hardly  ma- 
tured enough  to  lay  well  during  the  first 
part  of  the  feeding  trial 

Pens  No.  1  and  No.  3  were  given  for  the 
morning  feed  each  day  a  mixture  of  ground 
grain  moistened.  Of  this  mixed  grain 
which  was  moistened  with  hot  water  and 
fed  warm  during  cold  weather,  and  moist 
ened  with  ordinary  water  during  hot 
weather,  all  was  offered  that  was  readily  ' 
eaten.  Later  in  the  day  some  kind  of 
whole  grain  or  cracked  corn  was  fed,  scat- 
tered in  clean  straw  to  induce  exercise. 

Pens  2  and  4  were  fed  whole  grain  of  dif- 
ferent kind?— the  corn  being  cracked.  This 
was  scattered  in  the  straw  on  tight  floors, 
and  none  was  left  uneaten. 

The  fowls  in  all  the  pens  were  fed  twice 
each  week  all  the  cut  bones  they  would 
eat.  Skim  milk  was  fed  to  all  during  part 
of  the  trial.  Green  alfalfa  or  corn  siiage  or 
soaked  chopped  hay  was  fed  at  noon,  the 
moistened  chopped  hay  being  fed  warm  to 
pens  1  and  3.  Plenty  of  limestone  grit 
and  oyster  shells  were  kept  always  in  each 
pen. 

The  pens  were  all  in  one  bouse,  sepa- 
rated by  partitions,  each  pen  having  floor 
space  of  10x12  feet.  The  small,  open  yards 
attached  to  Nns.  1  and  2  covered  about  240 
square  feet  each,  and  those  of  Nos.  3  and  4 
about  160  square  feet  each.  The  yards 
were  covered  with  coal  ashes. 

Although  at  the  start  it  was  considered 
best  to  have  a  good  number  to  average 
from,  it  is  probable  that  the  sixteen  birds 
in  each  of  pens  1  and  2  were  too  many  for 
best  results,  for  during  the  winter  months 
they  were  necessarily  kept  altogether 
indoors.  The  average  floor  space  per  fowl 
in  these  pens  was  less  than  eight  squ  ire 
feet  and  the  average  space  in  the  open  yard 
about  sixteen  square  feet.  The  only  hens 
at  this  station  that  have  laid  from  ten  to 
twelve  dozen  eggs  ea^h  per  year  have  had 
an  average  of  ten  to  twenty  square  feet 
floor  space  in  the  pen  and  seventy-five 
square  feet  yard  space  per  fowl.  It  is 
probable  that  the  best  results  in  egg  pro- 
duction cannot  be  secured  where  the  space 
of  open  run  available  per  hen  is  much  less 
than  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  sqiiare 
feet.  For"  a  feeding  experiment,  however, 
in  which  it  is  uecessary  to  'account  for  all 
food  obtained,  it  is  not  possible  to  allow 
extended  range.  Somewhat  more  room 
than  that  given  to  the  fowls  in  this  feeding 
trial  would  be  desirable,  but  no  larger 
yards  were  available.  Under  the  condi- 
tions of  continuous  confinement  necessary 
for  the  whole  year,  however,  the  egg  yields 
were  nor,  too  low,  and  as  the  conditions  for 
all  the  pens  were  alike,  except  the  one  dif- 
fereuceof  food,  the  results  are  strictly  com- 
parable. The  results  from  pens  2  and  4, 


having  no  grain  except  the  dry  and  un- 
ground,  can  be  directly  compared  with 
those  from  pens  1  and  3.  having  all  the 
ground  and  moistened  grain  that  would  be 
eaten  at  one  of  two  feedings  each  day.  The 
only  limitations  necessary  in  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  comparison  are  those  al- 
ways inherent  in  any  conclusion  from  a 
single  trial. 

Notice  in  the  above  that  the  Cochins 
were  hatched  rather  late  for  large  fowls. 
Also,  that  eight  square  feet  of  space  was 
allowed  each  fowl,  though  the  only  hens 
that  have  laid  from  ten  to  twelve  dozens 
eggs  were  allowed  twenty  square  feet  for 


what  narrower  than  can  be  bad  from  whole 
grain  alone  is  essential. 

The  mixed  grain  fed  to  pens  1  and  3  was 
made  to  correspond  closely  to  the  combina- 
tion of  whole  grain  being  fed  at  the  same 
time  to  pens  2  and  4.  With  the  exception 
of  using  wheat  bran  and  middlings  instead 
of  ground  wheat,  the  same  grains  were  fed 
ground  in  the  mixture  that  were  fed  whole 
iu  the  contrasted  ration.  The  ground 
grain  mixture  No.  1,  fed  until  January 
24th,  consisted  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  corn  meal, 
ground  oats  and  ground  barley.  The  grain 
mixture  No.  5,  fed  from  January  24th  to 
July  25  h,  contained  the  same  grains  used 
in  No.  1,  with  ground  buckwheat  added. 


an  ounce  and  a  half  (less  9)  It  may  ap- 
pear presumptuous  in  us  to  make  an  ex- 
planation of  such  a  simple  matter,  but 
there  are  some  who  will  better  understand 
it.  Let  us  use  the  term  dollars  instead  of 
ounces,  and  the  1.41  will  be  $1.41. 

Observe  that  no  two  lots  of  hens  ate  the 
same  quantity  each  day,  and  that  even  the 
same  lot  of  hens  did  not  eat  the  »anie 
amount  every  day,  hence  the  question  so 
often  a«ked  us,  "  How  much  should  be  fed 
a  dozen  hens  a  day?  "  can  be  answered  by 
looking  over  the  above.    It  is  all  there — 


(No.  1.) —  PART  OF  GRAIN  RATION  GROUND  AND  MOISTENED— AVERAGE  PER  DAY  PER  FOWL. 


No. 
days  in' 
period.  I 


LEGHORNS. 


35  iNov.  23  to  Dec.  £7. 
28    ;Dec.  27  to  Jan  24.. 


£8  'Jan.  24  to  Feb.  21.. 
35  Feb  21  to  Mar.  28.. 
28    Mar.  28  to  Apr.  25., 


28 
28 


28 
28 
28 
28 

35 
28 

28 
35 
28 


28 


28 
28 
2S 
28 


Anr.  25  to  May  £3. 
May  23  to  June  20.. 
June  20  to  Julv  25. 


Julv  25  to  Aug  23.... 
Aug.  22  to  Sept.  19... 
Sept  19  to  Oct.  17.... 
Oct.  17  to  Nov.  14.... 

COCHINS. 
Nov.  23  to  Dec.  27.... 
Dec.  27  to  Jan.  24.... 


Jan.  24  to  Feb.  21.. 
Feb  21  to  Mar.  28.. 
Mar.  2S  to  Apr.  25., 


Apr.  25  to  Vay  23  .. 
May  23  to  June  £0.. 
June  20  to  July  25. 


July  25  to  Aug.  22 
Aug.  22  to  Sept.  19. 
Sept.  19  to  Oct.  17.. 
Oct,  17  to  Nov  14.. 


Mixed 
grain. 
Ozs. 

No.  1 

.93 
1.41 
No.  2, 
1.38 
1.07 
1.23 


1.29 
1.00 
1.07 
No.  3 
1-09 
1.17 
1.48 
.84 
No.  1 
1.12 
1.98 
No.  2, 
1  95 
1.40 
1.08 


1.12 

1.48 

1.85 

No.  3. 

1.12 

1.00 

1.51 

l.*8 


Wheat. 
Ozs. 

Crack  ed 
corn. 
Ozs. 

Oats. 
Oz*. 

Buck- 
wheat. 
Ozs. 

Barley. 
Ozs. 

'Fresh  Skim 
bone  Imilk. 
Ozs.  |  Ozs. 

Corn 
silage 
Ozs. 

Mf-i  If-i 
a  i.iii.i 

hay 

Ozs. 

Oy  s  t  er 

S  1 II  "*  1 1  , 

Ozs. 

Grit 
(lime- 
stone J. 
Ozs. 

.79 

.49 

.29 

1.63 

.13  ■ 

!si 

!56 

.29 

1.62 

.13 

.72 

.50 

.21 

.29 

1.03 

.06 

.11 

.08 

1.11 

.54 

.  19 

.29 

1.04 

.03 

.07 

03 

1.29 

.45 

.21 

.29 

.61 

.06 

.16 

.01 

Alfalfa 

forage. 

.78 

.41 

/5 

.33 

.29 

.03 

.09 

.03 

.47 

.40 

22 

.33 

.29 

.05 

.01 

.59 

.40 

!'33 

.33 

.43 

.04 

.01 

.04 

.34 

.37 

.33 

.43 

.05 

.01 

.27 

.30 

.26 

.20 

.25 

.33 

.43 

.03 

.01 

.3) 

.28 

.31 

.16 

M 

.33 

.43 

.05 

.08 

.22 

.17 

.19 

.19 

.21 

.33 

.43 

.01 

.08 

1.23 

.89 

.51 

1.65 

.22 
.23 

1.01 

.90 

.38 

3.71 

.87 

.73 

.38 

.38 

2.13 

.11 

.27 

.07 

1.28 

.73 

.46 

.38 

1.55 

.11 

.20 

.02 

.94 

.56 

.40 

.43 

1.23 

.13 

.03 

.01 

Alfalfa 

forage. 

.37 

33 

.58 

.43 

.13 

.06 

.01 

.01 

.49 

'.42 

.46 

.43 

.25 

.05 

.01 

.81 

.46 

.38 

.43 

.50 

.02 

.01 

.80 

.41 

.42 

.43 

.50 

.03 

.02 

.32 

.23 

.17 

.32 

.28 

.43 

.50 

.04 

.03 

.31 

.33 

.30 

.?3 

.36 

.43 

.50 

.01 

.03 

.37 

.34 

.35 

.30 

.39 

.43 

.50 

.03 

.03 

(No.  2.)— GRAIN  IN  RATION  DRY  AND  WHOLE — AVERAGE  PER  DAY  PER  FOWL. 


No. 
days  in 
period. 


35 
28 
S8 
35 
26 


28 
28 
35 
28 
£8 
28 
28 


35 
£8 
28 
35 
28 


28 
1i 
35 
28 
28 
28 
28 


LEGHORNS. 


Nov.  23  to  Dec.  27  

Dec.  27  to  Jan  24  

Jan.  24  to  Feb.  21   

Feb.  21  to  Mar.  38  

Mar.  28  to  Apr.  25  

Apr.  25  to  Mav  23  

May  23  to  June  20  

June  £0  to  July  25  

July  25  to  Aug.  £2  

Aug.  22  to  Sept.  19  

Sept.  19  to  Oct.  17  

Oct.  17  to  Nov.  14  

COCHINS 

Nov.  23  to  Dec-  27  

Dec.  27  to  Jan.  24 

Jan.  24  to  Feb.  21  

Feb.  21  to  Mar.  2S  

Mar.  28  to  Apr.  25  

Apr.  25  to  Mav  23  

May  23  to  June  20  

June  £0  to  July  25  

Julv  25  to  Aug.  £2  

Aug.  22  to  Kept.  19  

Sept.  19  to  Oct.  17  

Oct.  17  to  Nov.  14  


Wheat. 
Ozs. 


.84 
.86 
.88 
1.15 
1.24 


1.23 
.79 

1.54 
.82 
.56 
.49 
.41 


Crack'd  Oats, 
corn.  I 
Ozs.   1  Ozs. 
I 


.72 
.81 
.68 
.63 
.48 


.42 
.54 
.75 
1.00 
.55 
.49 


.38 
.44 

.33 
42 
.53 


.61 

.48 
53 
.48 
.53 
.50 
.46 


1.33 

1.31 

.53 

1.67 

1.38 

.62 

1.02 

.60 

.43 

1.78 

.87 

.44 

1.27 

.42 

.33 

.65 

.35 

.58 

.78 

.49 

.67 

1.10 

.64 

.86 

'.95 

.41 

.69 

.64 

.61 

.55 

.62 

.68 

.76 

.74 

.69 

Buck- 
wheat. 
Ozs. 


.81 

52 
.42 


.41 

.21 
.25 
.32 
.33 
.42 
.46 


.82 
.69 
.14 


.48 
.65 
.62 
.27 
.54 
.83 
.61 


Barley. 
Ozs. 


.38 
.85 
.54 
.59 
.49 


.65 
.51 
.52 
.41 
.46 
.5! 
.49 


1.27 
1.1  J 
.62 
.97 
.81 


.35 
.48 
.64 
.26 
.54 
.75 
.66 


Flax 
seed. 
Ozs. 


.16 
.19 
.13 
.15 


.12 
.27 
.15 
.16 


Fresh  Skim 
bone.  milk. 
Ozs.  Ozs. 


.28 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.28 


.'5 

.35 


.35 


.35 
.35 


.51 
.38 
.38 
.38 

.43 


.<3 
.44 
.49 
.49 
.49 
.49 
.49 


1 .06 
2.19 
1  35 
1.42 
.77 


2.56 
3  39 
2.05 
2  31 
1.22 


Corn 
silage 
Ozs. 


.22 


Alfalfa 
forage. 
.13 
.26 
.57 
.57 
.57 
.57 
.57 


.11 
.11 

.13 


.06 


.55 
.42 
.03 


.61 
.07 
.02 
.03 
.02 
.02 
.06 


.22 
.01 
.01 


.01 
.01 
.03 
.03 
.02 
01 
.01 


each  hen.  and  seven ty-flve  feet  each  of  yard 
room.    That  is  an  important  fact. 

As  it  was  not  possible  to  give  the  benefit 
of  grass  runs,  all  green  food  had  to  be  fed 
cut  in  troughs.  It  is  fed  in  this  way  to  some 
disadvantage,  for,  except  at  the  risk  of  a 
large  proportion  of  waste,  it  is  difficult  to 
feed  as  liberally  as  would  be  desired  at 
some  times  on  account  of  rapid  wilting  and 
drying.  Although  all  the  cut  bone  was  fed 
twin-  a  week  that,  the  fowls  would  eat,  the 
calculated  nutritive  ratios  of  the  rations 
were  wider  than  desired,  but  with  the 
whole  grains  obtainable  it  was  not  possible 
to  make  a  narrow  grain  ration  for  pens  2 
and  4.  The  nutritive  ratio  of  the  ration  for 
pens  1  and  3  was  kept  about  that  of  the 
rati"  n  for  pens  2  and  4,  a  though  it  di  I 
Usually  run  somewhat  narrower.  With 
the  orainarily  available  and,  indeed,  with 
almost  any  whole  grain  that  can  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  not  possible  to  feed  a  largely 
grain  ration  having  a  nutritive  ration  so 
narrow  as  is  by  many  considered  uecessary. 
In  order  to  feed  a  very  narrow  ration  it 
becomes  necessary  to  use  an  excessive 
amount  of  meat  or  to  substitute  some  of 
the  highly  nitrogenous  grain  by-products 
for  part  of  the  whole  grain.  The  necessity, 
however,  for  a  ration  so  much  more  nitro- 
genous than  can  be  had  when  using  a  good 
proportion  of  whole  grain  is  not  by  any 
means  established,  although  it  seems  prob- 
able that  for  laying  hens  a  ration  some- 


equal  parts  of  each.  The  mixture  No.  3 
consisted  of  three  part*  of  ground  flax- 
seed and  one  part  each  of  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings,  corn  meal,  ground  oats, 
ground  barley  and  ground  buckwheat,  The 
moisture  in  the  grain  mixtures  varied 
somewhat  according  to  the  season,  but  the 
average  per  cent  of  moisture  in  mixture 
No.  1  was  14.5  per  cent.;  in  No.  2,  until 
Aoril  25th,  15  per  cent.;  after  April  25th. 
9.9  per  cent.,  and  iu  mixture  No.  3  it  was 
10.2  per  cent. 

Notice  that  the  moisture  used  varied, 
not  over  fifteen  pounds  of  water  to  luO 
pounds  of  ground  grain  was  used  as  the 
highest  limit.  Several  tables  were  also 
given,  but  we  select  the  following  in  order 
to  show  how  much  was  eaten  each  day  per 
fowl:    (See  table  No.  1.) 

In  the  above  we  give  the  amount  of 
moistened  ground  food  for  both  Leghorns 
and  Cochins.  For  the  benefit  of  some  who 
may  not  understand  the  figures  we  will 
state  that  it  is  given  as  percentage.  That 
is,  under  the  head  of  "mixed  grain, ounces,'' 
each  fowl  ate  .92,  which  means  92  parts  in  a 
hundred.  Right  under  it  is  1.41,  which 
means  that  each  bird  ate  one  ouuee  and  41 
parts  in  a  hundred  of  an  ounce.  Nearly 


just  as  the  hens  did  it— both  of  Leghorns 
and  Cochins. 

Now  let  us  see  how  much  dry  food  (not 
moistened)  the  hens  ate  during  the.,  experi- 
ment:   (See  table  No.  2.) 

Here  is  the  amount  of  total  food  eaten  per 
day  by  each  fowl,  and  the  cost  of  the  food 
each  day  for  both  Leghorns  and  Cochins. 
It  is  given  as  grain  in  ration,  dry  and 
whole: 


Nov.  23  to  Dec.  27.... 

Dec.  27  to  Jan.  21  

Jan.  24  to  Feb  21.... 
Feb.  21  to  Mar.  2S  . .. 
Mar.  38  lo  Anr.  25  ... 

Apr.  25  to  May  23  

May  23  to  June  21  

June  20  to  July  25.... 
Julv  £5  to  Aug.  22... 
Aug.  22  to  Sept,  19.. , 

Sept.  19  to  Oct.  IV  

Oct.  17  to  Nov.  14  


Leg'n?.  Cochins. 


F'd. 


5.S1 
0  i  s 
4.93 
5.47 
4.27 
3.86 
3.19 
4.10 
'4.00 
3  48 
;3.37 
,3.24 


Cst.  F'd.  Cst. 


__J_ 

.  19  5.81 

.19 

.22  6  68 

.22 

.26  4.93 

.26 

29  5  i; 

.29 

.25  4  27 

.25 

.25  3.86 

.25 

.19  3.19 

.19 

.25  4.40 

.25 

.24  4.00 

.24 

.2-'  3.4 s 

22 

.21  3.37 

.21 

.20  3.24 

.20 
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Mr.  Wheeler  then  explains  the  details 
and  results  as  follows: 

The  mixed  ground  grain  which  was  fed 
moistened  to  the  two  pens  constituted  on 
the  average  for  the  year  37.2  percent. of  the 
total  food  excepting  skim-milk  for  pen  No. 
1,  the  Leghorns,  and  37  per  cent  for  pen  No. 
3,  the  Cochins. 

The  average  amount  of  water-free  sub- 
stance in  the  food  taken  per  day  per  fowl 
for  the  whole  year  was  2.58  ounces  with  the 
pen  of  Leghorns,  No.  1,  having  the  moist- 
ened ground  grain,  tor  the  pen  No.  2, 
having  only  whole  grain,  the  daily  average 
was  -j.9§  ounces,  an  excess  in  consump- 
tion over  that  of  the  first  lot  of  19.5  per 
cent. 

For  pen  No.  i  the  Cost  of  food  per  hen 
for  the  year  was  72.11  cents;  The  average 
number  of  eggs  was  85  95  and  [he  average 
total  weight  of  eggs  173.45  ounces,  each 
pound  of  eggs  heing  produced  at  the  cost 
of  6.66  cents.  One  pound  of  eggs  was  pro- 
duced for  every  5. "1  pounds  of  water- free 
food  consumed.  The  cost  of  food  forevery 
dozen  eggs  was  10.04  cents.  Rating  the 
eggs  laid  during  each  period  at  the  average 
wholesale  market  price  for  the  period,  tiie 
total  value  of  eggs  laid  per  hea  was  116.7 
cents. 

For  pen  No.  2  the  cost  of  fotd  ner  hen 
was  82.(1!)  cents.  The  average  number  eggs 
was  84.43  and  the  average  total  weight. 
168.37 ounces,  one  pound  of  eggs  being  pro- 
duced for  every  0.3'i  pounds  of  water-free 
food  consumed.  The  food  cost  for  each 
pound  of  eggs  was  7.84  cents  and  the  cost 
per  dozen  11.74  cents.  The  average  whole- 
sale market  value  of  eggs  laid  per  hen  was 
117.7  cents. 

For  the  pen  of  Cochins,  No.  3,  having  the 
moistened  grain  food,  the  average  amount 
of  water-free  substance  in  the  food  con- 
sumed per  day  per  fowl  for  the  whole  year 
was  3.28  ounces,  and  for  the  lien  No.  4,  hav- 
ing whole  grain.  3.70  ounces,  an  excess  in 
consumption  by  the  latter  over  the  toriner 
of  12.8  per  cent. 

For  pen  No.  3  the  cost  of  food  per  ben 
for  the  year  was  91.85  cents,  the  average 
number  of  eggs  was  59.61.  and  the  average 
total  weight  of  eggs  114.60  ounces,  one 
pound  of  eggs  for  every  10.22  pounds  of 
water-free  substance  in  the  food.  The  av- 
erage cost  of  each  pound  of  eggs  was  12.82 
cents  and  the  cost  per  dozen  was  18.48 
eenl  -.  The  average  wholesale  market  value 
of  eggs  produced  was  84.7  cents. 

For  pen  No.  4  the  cost  of  food  per  hen 
for  the  year  was  105.06  cents.  The  average 
number  of  eggs  was  80.32  and  the  average 
total  weight  of  eggs  155.69  ounces,  one 
pound  of"  eggs  for  every  84.7  pounds  of 
water-free  substance  in  the  food.  Thefuod 
com  of  each  pound  of  eggs  was  10.79  cents, 
and  the  cost  per  dozen  was  15.70  cents.  The 
average  wholesale  market  value  of  eggs 
laid  was  124.56  cents. 

Although  a  1  the  pens  were  fed  liberally, 
and  had  all  that  \\  a*  needed  to  satisfy  the 
appetite,  the  two  pens  fed  the  moistened 
ground  grain  were  satisfied  with  a  lesser 
amount  of  dry  substance  in  the  food  than 
the  two  corresponding  pens.  The  cost  of 
the  ration  containing  the  ground  grain  was 
also  less.  With  the  Leghorns  the  cost  of 
the  whole  grain  ration  was  14.7  per  cent, 
the  greater  and  with  the  Cochins  14.4  per 
cent,  the  greater. 

The  egg  yields  for  the  pens  of  Leghorns 
were  practically  alike,  but  the  average 
live  weight  was  nearly  all  the  time  greater 
for  the  pen  having  whole  grain,  except  at 
tin'  start,  when  the  average  weights  were 
equal.  'Ibis  fairly  constant  difference  in 
weight,  however,  was  not  enough  to  corre- 
spond to  the  difference  in  amount  of  dry 
matter  in  the  food  eaten,  a  id  as  it  wa  s  the 
more  efficient,  the  indications  were  that  the 
ground  grain  ration  was  more  fully  di- 
gested than  that  of  whole  grain. 

By  pen  No.  1  one  pound  of  eggs  was  pro- 
duced for  every  5.31  pounds  of  water-free 
substance  in  the  food  on  the  average  for 
the  year,  and  by  pen  No.  2  one  pound  of 
eggs  for  6.33  pounds  of  water-free  sub- 
stance in  the  food,  lor  eight  weeks  dur- 
ing the  best  part  of  the  laying  season  one 
pound  of  eggs  was  obtained  from  pen  No.  1 
for  every  2.72  pounds  of  water-free  food, 
and  din  ing  t  he  same  t  hue  one  pound  from 
pen  No.  2  for  every  3.57  pounds  of  water- 
free  food.  During  1 19  days  pen  No.  1  pro- 
duced egg*  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  for 
every  3.12  pounds  of  water-free  food  con- 
sumed and  pen  No.  2  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  for  every  3.67  pounds  of  water-free 
food.  There  were  small  losses  in  live 
weight  with  each  pen  during  these  periods 
—  about  equal  in  amount.  For  the  whole 
year,  however,  and  during  shorter  periods 
w  hen  the  egg  yield  was  greatest,  pen  No.  1 
produced  eggs  from  less  food  then  did  pen 
No.  2.  The  market  value  of  egg.-  for  the 
year  from  pen  No.  1  exceeded  the  cost  of 
food  by  61.9  per  cent,  and  the  value  of  eggs 
from  pen  No,  2  exceeded  the  cost  of  food 
by  4  !.4  per  cent. 

With  the  Cochins,  pen  No.  3,  having  the 
ground  grain,  gave  the  much  poorei  egg 
yield.  The  egg  production  for  either  pen, 
however,  was  so  much  below  what  is  possi- 
ble lor  the  same  consumption  of  food  with 
the  smaller  breeds  that  the  relation  ol  food 
eaten  to  the  weight  of  eggs  produced  by 
these  two  pens  is  a  doubtful  indication  of 
the  relative  digestibility  of  the  two  rations. 
It  is  possible  tbat  the  ration  fed  to  No.  3 
was  a  tntle  too  liberal  in  amount  for  fowls 
of  a  breed  so  inactive  and  liable  to  excess- 
ive fat.  During  the  first  two  months,  al- 
though the  dry  substance  in  the  ration  for 
pen  No.  3  was  about  52  per  cent,  less  than 
for  pen  No.  4,  the  average  gain  in  live 


weight  was  considerably  greater.  The  av- 
erage live  weight  was  also  greater  during 
mos„  of  the  laying  season,  but  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  pen  No.  4  attained  to  the 
highest  in  average  live  weight.  It  appears 
probable  that  the  better  results  from  Hie 
Cochins  having  whole  grain  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  by  feeding  the  grain  in  straw- 
it  was  possible  to  insure  considerable  exer- 
cise, while  in  feeding  the  ground  grain  ra- 
tion less  oppor  unity  was  afforded  to  in- 
duce any  activity.  The  more  rapid  increase 
In  weight  at  the  beginning,  even  on  less 
food,  seems  to  show  this. 

On  the  dVerage  for  the  year  there  were 
10.22  pounds  of  water-free  substance  in  the 
food  eaten  by  pen  No.  3  for  each  pound  of 
eggs  laid,  and  in  the  food  for  No.  4  8.47 
pounds  of  water-free  food  for  one  pound  of 
eggs.  During  the  period  when  the  yi  Id  of 
eggs  for  the  food  consumption  was  the  best 
pen  No.  3  consumed  5.14  pounds  of  water 
free  food  for  each  pound  of  eggs  produced 
and  pen  No.  4  4.61  pounds  of  water  free 
food  for  one  pound  of  eggs.  For  No.  3  the 
market  value  of  the  eggs  laid  was  less  than 
the  cost  of  food.  For  No.  4  the  market 
value  of  the  eggs  exceeded  the  cost  of  the 
food  by  18.6  per  cent. 

The  Cochins  are  generally  classed  as  in- 
different layers  and  with  good  reason, 
Narrow  confinement,  however,  affects  them 
less  unfavorably  than  it  does  sucn  breeds 
as  the  Leghorn,  ami  possibly  for  this  reason 
the  one  pen  of  Cochins,  No.  4,  nearly 
equaled  in  total  average  egg  production 
the  pens  of  Leghorns,  Theaverage  product 
from  the  two  pens  of  Cochins  was  consid- 
erably short  ol  that  from  the  L?ghorns,hut 
a  comparison  between  the  results  from  the 
better  laving  pen  of  Cochins  and  the  pen  of 
Leghorns  which  was  fed  a  similar  ration 
is  of  interest  as  showing:  the  relative  profits 
from  hens  of  laige  and  small  breeds,  when 
the  egg  yields  are  about,  equal,  and  the  egg 
yield  from  the  smaller  fowls  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  usual  yield  from  the  larger.  This 
comparison  is  made  simply  because  of  the 
opp  rtunity  of  comparing  the  profit  over 
food  for  large  and  small  hens  when  the  egg 
products  are  equal  and  the  rations  alike, 
and  not  as  a  comparison  between  the 
breeds,  for  the  necessary  conditions  were 
such  as  to  much  more  favorably  affect  the 
Leghorns  than  the  Cochins-  The  pen  of 
Cochins,  also,  which  laid  the  better  is  com- 
pared with  the  pen  of  Leghorns  which  gave 
the  poorer  egg  yield. 

The  pen  of  Cochins  had  on  the  average 
for  the  year  8.47  pounds  of  dry  substance 
in  the  lood  for  each  pound  of  eggs  laid, 
while  the  Leghorns  required  only  6.33 
pounds  of  food.  The  besr  rate  of  produc- 
tion for  any  period  made  by  the  Cochins 
was  one  pound  of  eggs  for  every  4.61 
pounds  of  water-free  food,  and  the  be^t  for 
any  period  made  by  the  Leghorns  was  one 
pound  of  eggs  for  3.29  pounds  of  faod.  The 
average  cost  per  pound  of  eggs  laid  by  the 
Cochins  was  10.79  cents,  and  of  those  laid 
by  the  Leghorn?  7.84  cents,  the  food  cost  of 
production  being  over  37.6  per  cent,  greater 
for  the  Cochins.  Although  the  egg  yield 
was  somewhat  less  from  the  Cochins  "than 
from  the  Leghorns,  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  total  product  was  obtained  at  the  sea- 
son when  prices  were  better,  so  that  the 
average  niarkeL  value  of  the  product  for 
the  year  was  greater  with  the  Cochins  and 
the  value  per  dozen  about  11.4  per  cent, 
higher.  The  excess  of  market  value  of 
eggs  over  ihecost  ot  food  was  18.0  percent, 
for  the  Leghorns. 

For  me  production  of  eggs  only-— consid- 
ering the  cost  of  growing  or  the  purchase 
price  per  fowl  for  two  lots  of  pullets  alike 
and  the  same  as  their  market  value,  when 
hens,  at  the  end  of  the  year — the  smaller 
fowls  would  show  the  greater  profit  over 
the  cost  of  food.  But,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  co^t  of  growi  ng  and  the  poultry 
value  of  the  fowls  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
i he  relation  of  profits  would  be  different. 
The  average  net  cost  per  Leghorn  pullet, 
grown  in  the  ordinary  wav,  was  a  little 
over  fourteen  cents  at  the  beginning  of  t  his 
feeding  trial.  The  cost  of  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing and  of  food  for  sitting  hens  made  the 
average  cost  of  each  chick  when  hatched 
2.i5  cents.  The  average  cost  of  food,  in- 
cluding t  lie  cost  of  hatching,  to  grow  one 
pullet  and  one  cockerel  (the  sexes  as  a  rule 
average  about  equal  in  number)  until  the 
time  of  separating  tnein  was  23.84  cents, 
'the  average  wholesale  market  value  per 
cockerel  was  24.72  cents.  Deducting  the 
market  value  of  the  cockerel  and  adding 
the  cost  of  food  per  pullet  from  the  time 
of  separating  the  sexes  until  November 
23d,  made  the  net  cost  per  pullet,  under  the 
ordinary  farm  conditions,  14.3  cents.  The 
cost  of  food  for  the  year  made  the  average 
net)  outlay  per  hen  97  cents.  The  market 
value  of  eggs,  added  to  the  poultry  value 
per  hen— three  and  one  -fourth  pounds  av- 
erage live  weight,  at  eight  cents  per  pound 
— amounts  to  143. 7  cents,  which  exceeds 
the  total  cost  by  48.2  per  cent. 

The  average  cost  per  Cochin  chick  when 
hatched  was  3.66  cent  - .  The  total  cost,  in- 
cluding 'Hatching,  for  a  pullet  and  cockerel 
was  46.54  cents,  and  ;he  average  wholesale 
market  value  of  the  cockerel  when  the 
sexes  w  ere  separated  was  54.24  cents.  The 
average  total  net  cost  per  pullet  November 
23d  was  12.9  cents.  The  cost  of  food  for 
the  year  made  the  average  net  outlay  per 
hen "l  7.96  cents.  The  market  value  of  ihe 
eggs,  added  to  the  poultry  value  per  hen 
(six  and  three-fifths  pounds  average  live 
weight,  at  eight  cents  per  pound)  amounted 
to  177.4  cents,  an  excess  over  the  total  cost 
of  50.4  per  cent.  This  makes  the  showing 
somewhat  the  more  favorable  to  the  larger 


fowls.  In  practice  the  cost  of  keeping 
through  the  few  last  months,  including  the 
moulting  season,  would  be  saved  and  the 
final  poultry  value  of  the  hens  probably 
greater,  for  they  would  be  sold  earlier  in 
the  season. 

SUMMARY. 

1.  Two  lots  of  laying  hens,  of  large  and 
small  breeds,  respectively,  having  their 
grain  food  only  dry  and  whole,  ate  more 
food,  at  greater  cost  per  fowl  and  for  the 
live  weight,  than  did  two  similar  lots  hav- 
ing about  thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  their 
grain  ground  and  moistened 

2.  A  pen  of  Leghorns,  which  had  for  the 
year  thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  their  food 
ground  and  moistened  grain  produced  eggs 
at  a  greater  profit  than  did  an  exactly  simi- 
lar pen  fed  whole  grain. 

3.  Of  two  like  pens  of  Cochins  the  one 
fed  w  hole  grain  produced  eggs  at  much 
less  cost  than  did  the  pen  having  ground 
grain,  which  result  is  at  ributed  partly  to 
the  exercise  assured  in  feeding  w  hole  grain. 

4.  With  the  kinds  of  whole  grain  ordina- 
rily available  it  is  not  possible  to  feed  a 
largely  grain  ration  having  as  narrow  a  nu- 
tritive ratio,  tint  is  containing  a:;  larg:  i 
proportion  of  the  nitrogenous  food  constit- 
uents, as  is  perhaps  necessary  for  best  re- 
sults from  laying  hens. 

5.  By  using  some  of  the  highly  nitrogen- 
ous by-products  with  ground  grain  it  is 
possible  to  feed  a  somewhat  narrow  ra- 
tion without  feeding  an  excessive  amount 
of  meat. 

0.  With  hens  fed  similar  rations,  when 
the  hens  of  smaller  breeds  give  only  the 
same  egg  yield  as  the  hens  of  larger  breeds, 
lie  eggs  are  more  cheaply  produced  by  the 
smaller  hens;  but,  taking  into  considera- 
tion t  he  cost  of  raising  and  the  ultimate 
poultry  value  of  the  hens,  the  profits  will 
be  equaly  or  more  favorable  to  the  larger 
hens. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  cost  is  rather 
higher  in  some  respects  than  in  others. 
While  some  of  the  bens  may  not  have  laid 
as  many  eggs  as  might  have  been  expected, 
yet  they  did  good  service  in  Weight  of  eggs. 
The  hens  that  had  no  moistened  food  (all 
dry)  ate  more  food  and  at  greater  cost,  yet 
the  moistened  food  gave  the  larger  profit. 
Exercise  was  an  important  factor  in  one 
case. 

We  advise  our  readers  to  retain  this  num- 
ber.  It  will  be  found  valuable  for  future 
reference. 
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January,  1888. 

How  Much  Feci  to  dive.  Poultry  House 
Floors.  Lee's  $10  House.  A  Cheap  Tank 
for  Incubator.  A  Cheap  Egg  Tester.  June, 
1888. 

Prices  for  the  whole  year,  two  years 
given,  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  for 
every  week  in  the  vear,  for  New  York  and 
Chicago.    Feb.,  1888.    Also  April,  1892. 


Poultry  Houses.  April,  1887  ;  Oct.,  1888, 
and  July,  1891.   Fifty  illustrations. 

All  About  Ducks,  five  columns.  Maj. 
Jordan's  Hot  Water  System.  August, 
1888,  and  Dec,  1892. 

The  Hen  and  the  Food.   July,  1888. 

Fertilization  of  Eggs,  five  columns.  The 

Fenet  Feeding  for  Fggs,  Sept.,  1888. 

Descriptions  of  Breeds— Light  Brahmas, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Pile  Leghorns,  Lang- 
shans,  Houdans,  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Five  columns  How  to  Place  the  Ther- 
mometer, (illustrated.)    Nov.,  1888. 

Shipping  Poultry  to  Market — all  about 
it.    Dec,  1888. 

How  to  Feed  for  Eggs.  How  much  to 
Feed.  The  Kinds  of  Foods.  Condition 
Powders.  A  Whole  Book  in  a  Small  Com- 
pass. Nearly  eight  columns  on  Feeding, 
with  tables  and  proportions.   Oct..  1891. 

The  Bronze  Turkey  (description).  More 
About  Feeding.  Preserving  Eggs  with 
Cold  Air,  Bees-wax,  and  Parafine,  Feb., 
1889. 

Shipping  Coops,  (illustrated).  The  Farm 
Journal  Hot  Water  Brooder.   Mar.,  1889. 

Young  Turkeys.  All  About  Geese. 
Pigeons  for  Profit.  Mating  Plymouth 
Rocks  Preserving  Eggs.  Parti  idge 
Cochins.  Eleven  Reasons  Why  Eggs  Do 
Not  Hatch.  July,  1889. 

Brooders,  Incubators,  Appliances,  Pout- 
trv  Houses,  etc.,  (many  illustrations). 
Aug  ,  1889,  and  Aug.,  1891.  These  two 
books  are  worth  f  10 

Points  on  Raising  Broilers  (forty-two 
rules).  Everybody  should  have  this 
Clover  Hay  as  Food  (illustrating  the  cut- 
ter). The  Wyandotte.  Fertilization  of 
Eggs.    Scoring"  Grmes.   Oct.,  1889. 

The  Ventilator  discussion.  Dec,  1889, 
and  the  "Princi]  les  of  Ventilation,"  in 
March,  1890. 

Rudd's  Hot  Water  System.  May,  1890. 
Two  pages  (illustrated). 

Rankin's  Great  Duck  Farm,  (illustrated). 
July,  1890. 

Science  of  incubation,  bv  Hock,  two 
pages.    Oct.  1890. 

Artificial  Incubatior  in  Egypt,  (illustrat- 
ed).   Dec.  1890. 

Spongia  as  a  Roup  Jure — four  columns. 
Jan.  1891. 

Whole  Library  of  Points.  A  grand 
issue.    Aug.  1892. 

Points  on  Hatching  Broilers.  A  whole 
library  on  how  to  hatch.  It  is  worth  $50. 
Oct.,  1892. 

Incubator  Appliances.  Illustrations  of 
nests,  troughs,  novelties,  etc,  Full  of  illus- 
trations.   Sept.  1891. 

Broilers  and  Ducklings. — Emulsions  for 
Lice.   Mav  1892. 

Distinction  of  Sex,—  July  1892. 

Stamp  and  Weight  oj  Breeds.  —August, 
1812. 

Plan  of  a  Lamp  Incubator.  How  to  Fat- 
ten  Fowls.  Raising  Geese  for  Market. 
Sept.  1892. 

The  Plymouth  Bock,  Oct.  1892  and  Nov. 
1888. 

Special  on  Ducks.  Heating  a  Poultry 
Douse  cheap  method)  Pigeons  for  Market, 
Dec  1892. 

Hatching  Chicks  With  Hens.  Hallock's 
Great-Duck  Farm  (illustrated.)  Guineas 
The  Decimal  System.   Jan.  1893. 

Feeding  th  Egg-making  Elements.  Feb. 
1893 

Vulue  of  Poultry  Products.  April,  1893, 
and  May,  1893. 

Why  'chicks  die  in  the  Shell  (Campbell), 
May,  1893. 

Bones  and  Clover,  June,  1893. 

Correct  Heater  for  Hot-water  Incubator, 
Preventing  Feather  fulling.  Cheapest 
Poultry  House,  Aug.  1893. 

Anatomy  of  the  Fowl.  Something  New 
on  Moisture,— Sept.  1893. 

Keeping  Hens  Without  Boosters.  Mov- 
able Roosts.  Bill  of  Fare  for  Chicks  Stand- 
ard and  for  White  Wonder  Fowls.  (Illus- 
trated), Oct.  1893. 

Wh/it  is  an  Egg;  its  Composition.  Pre- 
paring Birds  fur  Shows.    Nov.  1893 

Cushman's  Experiments  with  Turkeys. 
Bennett's  Shipping  Coop.    Dec.  1893. 

Kinney  on  Feeding  Meat.  Heating  a 
Poultry  House.    Jan.  1894. 

Each  one  of  the  above  issues  contains 
other  valuable  information  also.  The  sub- 
jects named  are  the  leading  articles. 

The  reader  should  keep  this  for  reference. 
It  will  save  much  time  inquiring  for  spei  ia  I 
articles. 

The  issue  on  Poultry  Houses,  Brooders, 
Appliances,  Feeding  for  Eggs,  Caponizing, 
Prices  for  the  Whole  Year,  Preserving 
Eggs,  Turkeys,  Points  on  Hatching,  Points 
oil  Raising  Broilers,  Testing  Eggs,  and 
some  others,  are  worth  fifty  times  the  price 
as  there  is  no  book  published  that  can  even 
compete  with  a  single  number; 

We  have  the  first  eight  vols,  of  POULTRY 
KEEPER  substantially  bound,  $1  each,  post- 
paid ;  Vols.  9  and  10,  with  larger  pages,  $1 .25, 
postpaid.  Poultry  Keeper  Specials  Nos.  1 
and  2,  25  cents  each,  postpaid,  being  each 
made  up  of  32  selected  pages  from  back 
volumes  of  Poultry  Keeper.  "How  to 
Succeed  with  Small  Fruits  and  Poultry," 
formerly  35  now  25  cents  ;  "Poultry  for 
Profit,"  cloth,  formerly  40  cents  now  30 
cents,  same  in  paper  cover  25  cents  ;  "  Fish- 
er's Grain  Tables,"  formerly  35  cents  now 
25  cents ;  "Incubators  and  Brooders,"  25 
cents ; ''Management  of  Young  Chicks,"  25 
cts.  "Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,"  25  cts. 
Any  one  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
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The  Best  Tiling  Out. 

Tbe  '"Famous"  white- washer,  made  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Schwarz,  box  65,  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  not  only  serves  to  white-wash  the 
poultry  house,  wash  windows,  sprinkle  the 
lawn,  and  perform  other  work,  but  it 
churns  the  kerosene  emulsion  and  sprays 
the  poultry  house.  It  is  light  and  durable 
as  well  as  cheap.   We  have  used  it  for 
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years  and  know  all  about  it.  Send  to  Mr' 
Schwarz  for  a  descriptive  circular.  He  has 
had  good  success>ver  since  he  put  it  on  the 
market,  and  says  that  he  received,  through 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  many  orders,  with 
checks  from  all  over  the  United  States, 
which  went  through  the  banks  all  right,  so 
it  shows  that  the  readers  and  subscribers  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper  must  be  honest  and 
respectable  people. 

"  In  all  the  years  I  have  advertised  in 
your  paper,"  says  Mr.  Schwarz,  "I  have 
lost  only  one  whitewashes  That  was  in 
Arkansas,  through  a  poor  widow.  She 
wrote  me  and  told  me  frankly  that  she  had 
a  hard  time  to  get  along  and  wanted  to 
start  in  the  poultry  business.  She  asked 
me  if  I  would  send  her  a  whitewasher  and 
she  would  pay  by  installments.  I  had  four 
letters  from  her,  which  explained  that  she 
had  made  a  total  failure  and  was  not  able 
to  pay  me.  She  offered  to  send  it  back,  but 
I  told  her  to  keep  it." 

We  like  the  whitewasher  because  it.  is  so 
cheap  and  handy.  We  can  change  it  to  a 
fine  spray  or  send  a  solid  stream.  It  is 
something  that  saves  labor,  saves  lice,  and 
saves  hens.  We  can  recommend  it  because 
we  use  it.  In  fact,  we  have  two  of  them, 
and  would  not  do  without  them. 

We  use  the  above  illustration  at  our 
so'icitation,  and  we  do  so  because  we  de- 
sire our  readers  to  get  hold  of  a  good  thing. 


Fatal  Results  From  Filthy  Water. 

According  to  a  report  to  the  Canadian 
Experiment  Station  some  of  the  diseases 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  are  clue  to 
filthy  water.  The  effects  ot  compelling  the 
hens  to  drink  impure  water  may  be  noticed 
in  the  following: 

In  November,  1890,  Mr.  M.  Cowley  wrote 
that  a  disease  was  carrying  off  a  large  num- 
ber of  fowls.  The  fowls  first  went  lame, 
their  combs  wilted,  and  after  hobbline 
about — from  bad  to  worse— for  a  month  or 
five  weeks,  they  died.  Upon  examination, 
the  livers  in  most  cases  were  found  ulcer- 
ated, while  in  others  they  looked  as  if  cov- 
ered with  hayseed.  Ail  information  pos- 
sible was  given.  A  description  of  the  ail- 
ment was  published  in  a  report  of  last 
year,  and  excited  great  interest,  one  gentle- 
mau  writing  from  British  Columbia  that 
his  fowls  were  similarly  affected.  A  fowl 
which  had  died  from  the  disease  was  sent 
to  Prof.  Wesley  Mills, of  McGill  University, 
for  examination,  but  no  satisfactory  re- 
sults were  obtained.  Two  sick  fowls  were 
later  seni  to  tbe  Experiment  Farm  poultry 
house,  and  were  put  in  the  hospital  for 
observation,  but  got  better.  During  the 
latter  part  of  last  summer  a  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Cowley,  saying  that  his 
fowls  continued  to  die.  He  was  advised  to 
try  camphor  in  some  shape  in  the  event  of 
the  ailment  being  acute  dysentery  or 
cholera.  On  the  li'th  (December)  iustaut  a 
letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Cowley, saying 
'•  that  since  the  cold  weather  had"  set  in, 
and  by  the  use  of  considerable  alum  in  the 
drinking  water,  the  fowls  had  got  better. 
He  was  positive  that  the  trouble  was 
caused  by  the  fowls  drinking  manure  water 
from  tbe  barn.  He  bad  built  a  new  place, 
and  at  time  of  writing  there  was  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  disease.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  thai  the  filthy  water  was  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  The  ailment  ceased  when 
the  fowls  were  removed  from  the  source 
of  it. 

It  seems  that  not  only  acute  dysentery 
but  weakeness  (lameness)    also  results, 


The  ulcerated  livers  show  that  disease  of  a 
fixed  character  may  ensue,  and  too  much 
care  in  guarding  the  fowls  from  impure 
water  cannot  be  exercised. 

Is  It  Right? 

Under  this  heading  Poultry  Topics, War 
saw,  Mo.,  one  of  the  brightest  poultry 
papers  in  the  West,  discusses  the  publica- 
tion of  show  awards.  It  sbows  a  disposi- 
tion for  "fair  play''  on  both  sides,  yet 
makes  some  strong  points  in  favor  of  our 
position,  saying: 

P.  H.  Jacobs  has  for  some  time  advocated 
that  it  is  not  the  proper  thing  to  publish 
show  reports.  Now  Bro.  Jacobs  generally 
is  always  sometimes  conect,  and  the  ques- 
tion, is  he  right  now  comes  before  us.  As 
the  editor  of  a  journal  that  reaches  out, 
and  is  read  by  poultry  raisers  from  Maine 
co  California,  we  do  take  pleasure  in  serv- 
ing the  best  interests  of  our  readers.  The 
question  is,  is  it,oi  is  it  not  right  to  publish 
tbe  show  reports  in  general  ?  Now,  as  a 
poultry  journal  no  oue  can  deny  the  fact 
that  the  Poultry  Keeper  stands  second 
to  none.  Everybody  likes  it.  Does  its 
readers  approve  of  tbe  stand  its  editor  has 
taken?  Who  knows?  Poultiy  Topics 
readers,  who  are  also  readers  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  are  requested  to  write  the 
editor  of  this  journal  your  views  on  this 
question:  we  want  them,  we  need  them 
and  we  can't  get  along  without  them.  To 
tell  the  truth  we  are  oh  the  fence  in  regard 
to  the  matter,  and  we  want  advice  from  our 
readers  and  subscribers.  Your  wishes  and 
requests  go  at  this  office.  Several  of  the 
other  poultry  journals,  among  which  we 
can  name  the  American  Pou try  Journal, 
have  fallen  into  line,  and  print  no  general 
show  reports.  To  tell  the  tru  h  there  is 
bushels  of  fraud  in  this  show  report  busi- 
ness. You  know  what  is  meant  by  this 
without  my  telling  you.  We  are  tooth  and 
toe  nail  for  the  shows,  we  believe  in  them 
from  daylight  till  dark,  but  there  is  always 
more  or  less  trickery  hanging  around  on 
the  bushes.  Mr.  So  -and-So,  who  perhaps 
does  not  spend  five  cents  for  legitimate 
advertising  in  a  year,  is  there,  and  wins  a 
lion's  share  of  the  premiums.  All  he  needs 
to  do  is  to  go  home  and  wait  for  the  reports 
to  appear  in  forty  of  the  poultry  journals. 
His  season's  advertising  is  placed,  and  he 
has  no  bills  to  pay,  while  the  honest, 
straightforward  Ireeder  keeps  his  adver- 
tisement running  the  year  round,  and  keeps 
the  editors;  out  of  the  poorhouse.  Now,  we 
are  not  kicking  over  the  few  dollars  that 
we  do  not  receive  from  these  fellows,  but 
we  believe  in  fair  treatment,  every  oue  on 
the  same  level  and  footing,  and  no  favorit- 
ism. The  question  stands  out  before  us,  is 
it  right,  or  is  it  not  ?  And  we  want  to 
hear  from  our  readers  about  it.  The  ques- 
tion is,  do  you  want  this  paper  tilled  up 
for  three  m«nths  with  show  reports  ? 

When  we  first  opposed  publishing  show 
awards,  Tray,  Blanch  and  SwTeatheart  be- 
gan to  howl,  yelp  and  growl.  We  would 
kill  our  paper.  But  we  reasoned  that  they 
got  something  for  nothing  and  we  owed 
them  no  favors.  When  we  saw  the  readers 
of  other  papers  pay  for  a  long  list  of  noth- 
ingness and  of  '-fill-up"  matter,  we  let 
them  have  it,  and  went  on  talking  "  chick- 
en." We  found  it  paid  us.  We  gave  the 
other  papers  the  kernal  and  we  held  on  to 
the  meat. 

If  the  poultry' papers  will  refuse  to  take 
advertisers'  money  and  turn  business  over 
to  those  who  get  more  free  advertising  out 
of  a  show  winning  than  the  others  pay  for, 
the  papers  will  be  benefitted. 

Publish  what  is  won  by  your  advertisers . 
Mention  them  in  the  show  reports.  Leave 
the  other  fellows  out.  Tbey  will  then  find 
out  that  when  they  woik  the  shows,  and 
"fix"  the  judge,  they  do  not,  at  the  same 
time,  "fix"  the  papers.  Not  any  for  us. 
We  never  bite  at  their  bait. 

Simply  Awful. 

This  is  what  we  read  in  the  American 
Fancier,  and  it  made  our  hair  raise: 

If  some  of  the  bitter  opponents  of  com- 
parison judging  would  take  particular 
pains  to  look  over  some  of  the  work  they 
have  done  with  the  pencil,  they  would 
beat  a  hasty  retreat.  This  talk  of  rings 
and  cliques  at  comparison  shows  is  amus- 
ing when  one  recollects  the  rings  and 
cliques  that  exist  in  this  country  where 
the  score  card  is  the  pliable  instrument 
that  is  responsible  for  dishonest  work. 
When  scores  are  inflated  to  please  exhibit- 
ors or  officials  of  poultry  societies  it  is 
bisrh  time  to  investigate  matters.  No 
amount  of  criticism  at  comparison  judging 
can  ever  protect  the  critic  when  he  tries  to 
draw  attention  away  from  his  own  short 
comings. 

Now,  if  the  abore  hai  appeared  in  the 
Poultry  Keeker  what  a  lot  of  bobbing, 
winking  and  blinking  the  two  editors  of  the 
Fancier  would  have  done,  but  they  forgot 
cheuiselves  and  ''spoke  out  in  meeting." 
Hereafter  when  they  get  on  a  "pious  m- 
Jignatiou"  tack  we  will  overhaul  the  aboye 


and  give  it  fresh.  Just  to  think— judges  do 
all  those  things.  Even  a  sheep  man  would 
blush. 


Get  Pure  Breeds. 

It  is  in  late  summer  and  fall  that  pure- 
breds  fowls  can  be  bought  for  a  small  sum. 
The  breeders  are  now  overstocked  with 
birds,  and  are  anxious  to  reduce  them. 
Tbey  usually  retain  the  young  stock  until 
fully  matured,  so  as  to  select  their  prize- 
winning  males  and  females.  When  this 
is  done  the  surplus  is  sold.  This  surplus 
may  really  be  the  best  of  the  flocks,  as 
breeders  select  more  for  a  few  useless 
points  than  for  vigor  or  utility,  and  those 
who  buy  now  will  be  able  to  get  better 
stock  than  by  waiting  until  spring.  It  is 
not  easy  to  procure  hens  or  pullets  of  the 
pure  breeds  in  the  spiing  without  paying 
a  greater  sum  than  many  are  willing  to 


Bone-Meal. 

The  common  bone-meal,  which  is  sold  at 
about  three  cents  per  pound,  is  excellent, 
and  it  is  so  cheap  that  it  will  pay  to  keep 
it  before  the  hens  all  the  time.  It  serves  as 
grit,  as  it  is  hard,  and  it  provides  lime  for 
the  shells,  as  well  as  provides  a  portion  of 
the  nitrogen.  That  which  has  an  am- 
raonial  odor  is  not  suitaole,  for  the  hens 
will  not  readily  eat  it,  but  there  is  a  com- 
mercial article  intended  especially  for  poul- 
try, and  which  is  sold  at  Dearly  all  stores 
where  a  general  assortment  is  kept.  For 
chicks  it  should  be  quite  fine,  but  the  hens 
will  eat  pieces  as  large  as  peas,  and  as  they 
will  eat  no  more  than  they  desire,  there  is 
no  danger  of  giving  too  much  of  it;  hence 
it  may  be  scattered  where  they  can  pick  it 
up,  or  kept  before  them  in  boxes. 


A  GREAT  BOOK. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  ILLUSTRATOR.   IT  HAS  NEARLY 
TWO  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS. 
NO  OTHER  BOOK  LIKE  IT. 


Our  new  book,  The  Poultry  Keeper  II- 
lustra'or,  is  now  out,  at  twenty-five  cents 
per  copy,  but  for  sixty  cents  we  send  it 
with  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year.  It 
contains  ever  forty  different  designs  of 
poultry  houses  alone.  Some  of  the  illus- 
trations are  very  fine.  We  admit  that  we 
have  added  many  cuts  that  have  appeared 
in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  going  back  sev- 
eral years,  but  that  does  not  make  the 
book  any  the  less  valuable,  as  we  bring 
them  all  together.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  contents,  and  every  one  is  fully  de- 
scribed in  detail,  some  of  the  houses, 
brooders,  etc.,  requiring  several  illustra- 
tions to  show  all  the  parts: 

CONTENTS 

No.l.— A  Six  Hundred  Hen  Farm. 
No.  2.— Harris  Poultry  House  (two  cuts). 
No  3. — Aldrich's  Brooder    House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  4.— Guion's  Poultry  House  (two 
cuts;. 

No.  5— Incubator  and  Brooder  House. 
No.  6.— Double    Poultry    House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  7.— House  for  Laying  Ducks. 
No.  8. — Two-story  Poultry  House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  9. — Heater    and  Ventilator  Design 
(two  cuts). 
No.  10.  -  Roomy    Poultry  House  (two 

cuts). 

No.  11. — Light  Poultry  House. 

No.  12.— Glass  Poultry  House. 

No.  13 — Miller's  Combination  House 
(four  cuts). 

No.  14.— Poultry  House  with  Protected 
Boosts. 

No.  15.— Device  for  High  Flyers  (two 
cuts). 

No.  16  —Poultry  House  and  Glass  Shed. 

No.  17. — Poultry  House  for  Thirty 
Fowls,  (two  cuts). 

No.  18.— Roosting  Shed. 

No.  19. — Poultry  House,  Pigeon  Loft  and 
Sheds. 

No.  20.— House  for  one  Flock  (two  cuts). 

No.  21.— Capt.  Phillips'  Poultry  House 
(two  cutt- ). 

No.  22.— Two-story  Poultrv  House. 

No.  23.— Comfort  Poultry  House. 

No.  24. — Cheap  Puultry  Houses,  (two 
cuts). 

No.  25. — Covered  Movable  Runs,  (four 
cuts). 

No.  26.— Poultry  House    With  Wings, 
(two  cuts). 
No.  27. — Barber's  Poultry   House  (two 

cuts.) 

No.  28  —Double  Poultry  House,  (two 
cuts). 

No.  29. — Boyd's  Poultry  House,  (two 
cuts.) 

No.  30.— Poultry  House  for  Small  Flock. 

No.  31. — Johnson's  Poultry  House. 

No.  32. — Poultry  House  for  City  Lot, 
(two  cuts). 

No.  33  —Poultry  House  Ventilator  (two 
cuts). 

No.  34.— Six  Angular  Poultry  House, 
(two  cuts). 

No.  35.— House  with  Glass  Runs. 

No.  36.— Byers'  Straw-packed  Poultry 
House. 

No.  37.— Brooder  House  for  OneBrood. 
No.  38.    Duck  Shed. 

No.  39.— Poultry  House  With  Protected 
Sheds. 

No.  40.— Poultry  House  and  Open  Shed, 
(two  cuts). 

No.  41. — Poultry  House  and  Underneath 
Runs. 

No.  42.— Clough's  Ventilator  for  Poultry 
House. 

No.  43.— Double  Glass  Roof  Poultry 
House. 

No.  44. — Pigeon  House  With  Wire  Run. 
>  No.  45.— Elwood's  Poultry  House,  (two 
cuts). 


No.  46.— Marvin's  Poultry  House. 
No.  47.— Poultry  House  and  Sheds. 
No.  48.— Large    Brooder  House,  (three 
cuts) 

No.  49.— Spangler's  Brooder. 
No.  50— Regulator  for  Incubator. 
No.  51.— Capt.  Phillips'   Brooder,  (six 
cuts). 

No.  52.— Hot  Water  Brooder. 
No.  53. — Heater  for  Hot  Witer  Incubator. 
No.  54. — Hewitt's  Brooder,  (ten  cuts). 
No.  55.— Bishop's  Brooder,  (five  cuts). 
No.  56.— Horsford's  Brooder,  (two cuts). 
No.  57,T-Mrs.  Henning's  Brooder,  (three 
cuts). 

No.  58.— Double  Coops,  (two  cuts). 

No.  59. — Brooder  House  for  One  Brood. 

No.  60. — Liucoln's  Brooder. 

No.  61.— Palmer's  Brooder,  (seven  cuts). 

No.  62.— Chick  Feeding  Coop. 

No.  63.— Hen  Brooder. 

No.  61. — Lamp  Incubator,  (three  cuts). 

No.  65. — Farm  and  Fireside  Brooder, 
(five  cuts). 

No  66.— Brooder  House  with  Glass  Runs 

No.  67. — Windbreak  Fences,  (two  cuts). 

No.  68. — Meek's  Feed  Trough  two  cuts). 

No.  69.— Self-Feeder  for  Chicks,  (four 
cuts). 

No.  70.— Milk  Pan  Protector. 
No.  71.— Egg  Tester. 
No.  72.  —  Palmer's    Perfection  Feed 
Trough. 

No.  73.— San  ford's  Feed  and  Water 
Trough,  (two  cuts). 

No  74.— Fulton's  Feed  Bin,  (two  cuts). 

No.  75.— North's  Drinking  Box  for 
Chicks. 

No.  76. — A  Covered  Roost. 

No.  77.— Geissinger's  Feed  Trough. 

No.  78.— Self-closing  Nest  Box. 

No.  79. — Merry  man's  Feed  Trough. 

No.  80. — Swinging  Fountain. 

No.  81.— Nest  to  Prevent  Egg  Eating. 

No.  82.— Lane's  Continuous  Sitting  Box. 

No.  83  —Riddle's  Improved  Nest  Box. 

No.  84  — Barrel  Nests  for  Hens,  (two 
cuts). 

No.  85.— Kidder's  Nest  for  Egg  Eaters, 
(five  cuts). 

No.  86.— Gillam's  Coop  Bottom. 

No.  87. — Winter  Drinking  Fountain. 

No.  88.— Robbin's  Nest  Box,  (three  cuts). 

No.  89. — Non-freezing  Water  Pan. 

No.  90.— Keg  Fountain. 

No.  91. — BoUle  Drinking  Fountain. 

No.  92.   Tobacco  Can  Drinking  Vessel. 

No  93. — Feeding  Coop  for  Small  Chicks. 

No.  94. — Helpman's  Improved  Coop. 

No.  95. — Movable  Roost. 

No.  96.— Rat-Proof  Roost. 

No.  97. — Perch  and  Droppings  Board. 

No.  98. — Cheap  Poultrv  House  Heater. 

No.  99.— Neal's  Mink  Trap. 

No.  100.— Muslin  Covered  Run  for 
Chicks 

No.  101.— Lice  Proof  Roost. 

No.  102.— Box  to  Prevent  Sitting. 

No.  103.— Movable  Roost. 

No.  104. — Safety  Lamp  for  Incubators 

No.  105.— Home  Made  Feed  Cutter. 

No.  106.-  Novel  Rat  Trap. 

No.  107. — Syringes  and  Poultrv  Bit. 

No.  108.— Movable  Nest. 

All  for  twenty-five  cents — yes,  all  for  ten 
cents  when  you  subscribe  for  tbe  Poultry 
Keeper. 

Ycu  cannot  get  another  such  illustrated 
book  in  the  United  States,  not  even  for  fifty 
times  the  price  of  this,  and  a  single  design 
may  save  you  many  dollars. 

It  is  printed  on  good  paper,  and  every  il- 
lustration has  description,  and  has  a  paper 
cover. 

Bear  in  mind  that  you  get  the  book  and 
tbe  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for  sixty 
cents.  The  Poultry  Keeper  alone  is 
fifty  cents,  which  makes  the  cost  of  tbe 
book  only  ten  cents,  the  regular  price  oj 
fhe  book  being  twenvty-fie  cents. 
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Incubators. 

Is  the  incubator  superior  to  the  hen? 
This  question  has  frequently  been  asked 
by  those  who  have  had  no  experience  in 
operating  incubators.  Now,  aa  incubator 
has  its  advantages,  and  the  hen  is  also  at 
times  more  serviceable  than  the  incubator. 
After  the  spring  opens,  and  the  hen  will 
not  be  compelled  to  combat  the  cold  of 
winter,  she  will  hatch  and  raise  a  brood 
with  less  care  than  during  winter;  but  as 
she  seldom  sits  in  winter  the  incubator  is 
more  important  for  hatching  the  early 
broilers.  An  incubator  will  ha  ch  a  large 
number  of  chicss  at  one  operation,  thus 
performing  the  work  of  perhaps  twenty 
hens,  and  it  is  always  ready  for  use.  It 
may  be  put  to  good  use  iu  summer  also,  if 
a  late  lot  of  chicks  are  required  for  roasters 
in  the  fall.  It  Is  best  to  procure  ail  in- 
cubator when  eggs  are  cheap,  and  operate 
it  at  but  little  expense,  so  as  to  learn, 
which  will  be  found  of  great  advantage 
later  on.  The  great  difficulty  with  begin- 
ners is  that  they  do  not  practice  and  be- 
come experts  until  they  are  ready  to  hatch 
for  market,  which  may  involve  them  in 
many  mistakes  if  they  are  inexperienced. 

From  this  time  on  is  the  proper  period 
for  using  an  incubator,  as  one  can  learn 
before  the  broiler  season  comes  on.  The 
hen  is  an  excellent  medium  for  hatching 
in  the  spring  and  summer,  but  as  the  hens 
do  not  sit  in  winter,  except  rarely,  the 
early  broilers  must  be  hatched  with  incu- 
bators, which  brings  out  several  hundred 
chicks  at  a  time,  and  as  it  costs  but  little 
more  to  care  for  a  large  number  of  chicks 
than  to  attend  to  a  hen  or  two  when  the 
snow  is  on  the  ground,  the  incubator  is 
much  cheaper.  Broilers  often  bring  fifty 
cents  per  pound  in  the  height  of  the  sea- 
son, and  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  chicken 
does  not  exceed  six  cent*.  We  must  not 
omit  the  fact,  however,  that  there  are 
other  expenses,  as  well  as  losses  to  meet, 
and  we  will  also  grant  that  the  hen  can 
raise  her  chicks  better  than  it  can  be  done 
for  her,  but  not  in  the  winter  season.  An 
incubator  provides  work  in  winter,  and 
gives  an  opportunity  to  avoid  loss  of  time 
by  raising  eaily  broilers  for  market. 

The  Late  Chicks. 

The  time  to  sell  is  when  the  prices  are 
high,  but  if  the  chicks  are  too  small  for 
market  they  may  not  be  ready  for  the 
advantages  of  good  prices.  This  is  a  mis- 
fortune that  always  overtakes  Ihose  who 
do  not  begin  soon  enough  with  hatching. 
Fortunately,  within  the  last  five  years,  a 
demand  has  arisen  late  in  the  summer  for 
what  are  termed  "roasters,"  which  means 
that  after  a  chick  has  passed  the  broiler 
stage  (not  <  xceeding  two  pounds)  and 
reached  a  weight  of  between  two  and  three 
pounds,  it  sells  for  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents  per  pound.  A  review  of  last 
year's  prices  shows  that  the  demand  for 
roasters  kept  up  well  until  into  November, 
and  as  they  have  the  advantage  of  the  sum- 
mer season  they  can  be  raised  at  a  lower 
cost  than  the  early  broilers,  and  less  care  is 
necessary.  As  roasters  are  always  in  de- 
mand there  is  no  reason  why  the  sittiug 
hens  should  not  be  permitted  to  bring  off 
as  many  broods  as  they  will,  especially  as 
such  hens  will  be  more  useful  as  layers 
after  hatching  and  raising  a  brood  during 
the  summer  season.  Chicks  that  have  been 
hatched  since  August  seldom  grow  after 
the  cold  season  sets  iu.  They  will  thrive 
well  enough  until  about  November,  and 
then  they  seem  to  cease  to  grow  altogether, 
no  matter  how  mucn  food  they  receive. 
When  the  spiing  arrives  they  begin  to  grow 
off  again,  but  never  reach  great  weights.  It 
is  better  to  dispose  of  all  late  chicks  before 
winter.  It  does  not  pay  to  keep  them.  It 
is  a  loss  of  time  and  food  to  retain  any  kind 
of  poultry  that  remains  at  a  standstill. 
There  is  too  much  loss  already  in  keeping 
unprofitable  fowls,  and  any  economy  prac- 
ticed at  this  season,  in  reducing  the  number 
of  fowls  to  a  minimum,  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  laying  hens  later  on. 
There  is  at  least  some  chance  for  adult 
fowls  to  increase  in  weight,  or  lay  eggs, 
but  no  prospect  opens  for  a  gain  from  any 
cause  in  favor  of  late-hatched  chicks.  Sell 
them  off,  as  they  are  bringing  higher  prices 
now  than  they  will  next  month. 

Weekly  papers  are  blessings.    We  club 
with  American  Fancier  and  Stockkeepcr, 
oth  good  papers. 


The  Oldest  Hen. 

At  the  fifteenth  anniversary  wedding  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Scott,  near  Primrose, 
on  the  17th  ult.,  there  was  present  and  in 
good  health  a  hen  that  is  sixteen  years  old, 
and  which  was  a  wedding  gift  to  the  young 
couple  when  they  started  in  life.  This 
venerable  fowl  has  raised  a  flock  of  chick- 
ens every  year  for  the  past  fifteen  years, 
and  she  appears  to  have  it  in  mind  to  con- 
tinue the  propagation  of  her  species  for 
another  decade.  This  is  probably  the  old- 
est hen  in  the  United  States.— McDonald 
(Fa.)  Outlook. 

THE  IDEAL 
Winter  Route  to  the  Land  of  Snnihlne 
Frntt  and  Flowers,  California. 

Is  via  the  Iron  Mountain  Route,  "The  true  south- 
ern pathway, "  which  traverses  a  region  of  perpetual 
sunshine,  with  mild  climate,  where  snow  blockades, 
blizzards  or  high  altitudes  are  unknown. 

Pullman's  latest  modeled,  upholstered  Tourist  and 
l'alace  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  from  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  daily  to  California  without  change.  Equally 
as  good  service  to  all  other  western  points  via  the 
Missouri  Pacific  railway.  Special  excursion  tickets 
to  California,  Oregon.  Washington.  Old  Mexico,  and 
the  famous  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  at  reduced 
rates.  For  descriptive  and  illustrated  literature, 
and  lowest  ticket  rates  drop  me  a  postal  and  I  will 
call  on  you  In  person  and  supply  you  with  same  gratis. 
J.  P.  MeCami,  T.  P.  Agt.,  or  \V.  E.  Hoyt,  G.  E.  P. 
Agt.,  391  Broadway,  New  York. 


SHIP  YOUR 


POULTRY  &  EGGS 


SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO. 
CHICAGO. 

Reference,  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

Ind.  dames,  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  Astrachans. 
Eggs  in  sea.  Cir,  W.  A.WUllanis,  Rome  City,  Ind. 

Priae  Winning  L.  B.,  B.  P.  R.  and  S.  C.  W. 
L.  Stamp.   Wm.H.  Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  111. 

IMPORTED  HOIIDAKM,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Lt.  iSrahmas.   U.E.Chaltant,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


c 


nt  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  put  up  In  Burlap 
sacks.      HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


B 


EK.  MINORCA  eggs  at  half  price.  $1.  per  15 
or  f  1 .50  per  26.  BOBT.  HAIBET,Akron,0. 


E 


©OSfromS.'C.  B.  Legs,  that  score  95  points, 
42.  per  setting.   H.C.  Thomas,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WRITE  to  Aermotor  Co..  Chicago,  for  par- 
ticulars of  their  special  offers  on  Windmills,  etc. 

VIRGINIA  FARMS  for  sale,  strictly  at  owners' 
prices.  Address,  W.Grossmann, Petersburg,  Va. 

BUFF  COCHINS  and  B.  Legs.  I,op  and  Bel- 
gian Rabbits.  Elliott  Smith,  Port  Chester,  N .  Y 


Eli.  E»N«.  COCK'LS  for  sale  chean  M. 
MAYER,  Jr.,  Conant.  Perry  Co  ,  III. 


COCKERELS,  25  B.  P.  Rock,  Hawkin's  Strain, 
?2to?5eacb.  A.  L.  Kunkel,  Lisburu,  Pa. 

GRIT  Machine  Plans  for  lOcts.  silver.  August 
R.  Lorenz,  Lancaster,  N.  Y.    Box  272. 

QT3  A  "VTTdTT  a  specialty  SI  years.  Cir. 
ijTill~  J-~JJL  and  mv  photo  free.  Order 
Cockerels  now.     J.  RENNETT.  Sunnian,Ind. 

Kraft  Bros.,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y.,  breeders  of 
Cornish  Indian  Games,  Barred  Ply.  Rocks  and 
G.  Wyans.  Eggs  (2  per  sitting    Orders  booked  now. 


HA.  WATTLES,  Raynevlllo,  Kan.  tin 
•  est  Sll.  Wyans.  and  R.  P.  Rocks  In 
the  West.   Choice  stock  for  sale. 

EtiGS  from  S.  C.  B.  Legs,  that  score  from  94>»  to 
96points,?l  per  setting.  S.C.  B. Legs  a  specialty. 
Mount  Cabanne  P.Yds,5014  Bell  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Bnff  and  White  Indian  Games.    Egg  $4  per 
13;  Buff  Legs.,  Hurl  P.  Rocks  and  Minorcas.  Eggs 
flperl3.   LEWIS  C.  BEATTY,  Washington,  N.  J. 

Eggs  from  Bl. Spanish,  exclu.  An  8  acre  farm  de- 
voted to  this  variety.   Send  for  Ulus  Cir.  of  the 
boss  layers.    Miles  A. 'Weiant,  Worthiugton,  Ohio. 

BAND  W.  P.  ROCKS  exclusively.  Stock  for 
•  sale  In  the  fall.  Stamp  with  your  wants.  Ever- 
green Yds.  H.  J.  Curtis,Red  Hook  on  Hudson, N. Y. 


FIRST 
PRIZES 


bu.p.  rocks  i™^;9-;- 

J.  ».  WILSON,  Vroy'  3'. 
Worcester.N.Y.  |  Sew  York.  1895- 


I HAVE  a  few  choice  White  Plymouth  Rock 
cockerelsand  pullets  for  sale  at  tl.Su  to  $3.00  each. 
Will  sell  nothing  but  high  scoring  birds.  W  rite 
me  for  particulars.  Geo.  E.  Dutton,  Sycamore,  111. 

MAMMOTH  Bronze  Turkey  Farm,  Boggstown, 
Ind.  Hundreds  of  Barred  P.  Rocks  and  Bronze 
Turkeys  from  Sweepstaker.    Prize  winners  for  sale. 

S.  B.  Johnston,  prop. 

ED  PIDDC  BREEDEB  and  DEALER 
.  II.  UIDDO,  in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pies, 
Lop-eared  and  Common  Rabbits.  Send  two- 
cent  stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.-w^rM^ 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Peslgreed  stock.  Enclose  stamp 
for  reply.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

LIGHT  RRAHMAS,  EXCLUSIVELY. 

(Felch  and  WiUiauis  Strain.) 
Eggs  $2."  '  for  13,  $3.50  for  26.    Stock  for  sale. 
D.  M  POLING,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

PINE  TREE  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  W.H. 
Ordway,  Proprietor,  I).  A.  Mount, Superintend- 
ent. Twenty  varieties  of  Poultry.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Prices  reduced  after  June  1st.  40  page  cata.  free. 

S»~t  "r/"\each  for  yearling  hens.  $2.00  each  for 
ipliOU  yearling  cocks.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
from  our  prize  stock.  CHARLES  RIVER 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES.-Send  for  catalogue. 
It  contains  a  description  of  everything  in  the 
poultry  business,  with  price;  and  it  also  tells  all 
about  my  prize  B.  Cocnins,  Lt.  Brah.,  B.  Langs. 
Free.  W.C.Byard,  Walnut  Hllls.Cinclnnatl,  Ohio. 


T>  C.  DROWN  LEGHORNS  a  specialty.  Also 
11  B.  P.  Rocks.  Cockerels  cheap  now.  Circular 
free.      J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Rartlett,  Ohio. 

25c.  for  a  Poultry 


Bookon  Caponizing  free.  Send  for  Cat. 
11  A  PI/CP  of  Poultry  Specialties.  Capon  sets  %i  up 
mMrll\l_n    W.H.Wigmore,  107  S.  8th  St.,Phila.,Pa. 

PIT  GAMES,  ASSELS.  SHROPSHIRE* 
OR  SURRYN.     HENNIES'  CROSSES. 
Stamp.         IDE  ROSSITER,  Glrard.  Pa. 


White  and  Rlack  Minorcas,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  Stock 
at  all  times.    Eggs  in  season. 

WM.  J.  SCHAURLE.  Eric,  Pa. 

^/"W/^W^FERRETS.  We  are  booking  orders  and 
*-d\J\J\J  training  ferrets  for  rats,  rabbits,  etc.,  for 
Aug. shipments.  Hook  lOcts. ,  Muzzles  20  cts.  Ferrets, 
$3  pair.  S.  &  L.  FAUNS  WORTH,  New  London,  O. 


MAD.  SO.  CARE  UAROEN  WINNERS.  R. 
and  S.C.  B.  Leg.,  W.  and  B.  Rocks,  li.  Langs. 
Eggs  75  cts.  per  13.  100  yearlings  of  above  for  sale. 
Belgian  Hares.   Stamp.  W.W.Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

West  End  Stock  Farm,  Westchester,  Pa.,  breed- 
ers, shippers  and  handlers  of  thoroughbred 
hunting  and  pet  dogs,  swine,  poultry  and  pigeons. 
Eggs  for  hatching.    Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

JOHN  F.RETH, Elgin,  Ills.,  breeds  America's 
fj  best  all  purpose  fowl,  Sll.  Laced  Wyandottes  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  F.ggs,  $3.00  per  13.  $5.00  per 
26.    Flue  stock  for  sale.    Illustrated  circular  free. 


The  Perfected  Incubator  - 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installmentsorrented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  incubator.   2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

II.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass 

HA.  Bradsbaw,  Ellzaville,  Ind.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Has  for  sale 
400  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  won. 


Northap's  Rlack  Minorca.  Catalogue  free, 
contains  more  reading  than  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Rose-comb  lilack  Minorcas  and 
origin.    GEO.  H.  NORTHUP,  Raceville,  N.  Y. 

CTflD  CHICKEN  THIEVES!    For  $1  I  will 

0  I  Ul  mall  you  plans  for  making  a  BUrtGLAR 
ALARM  that  will  ring  when  wires  are  cut,  or  door 
or  window  opened,  or  hoards  pulled  off.  Stamp  for 
cir.   F.  S.  JOSEPH,  Haddon  Heights,  New  Jersey. 

S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS,  B.  P.  ROCKS, 

Heavy  Welent  Pekin  Ducks  and  English 
Reagle  Hounds.  Eggs  J2  per  15.  Grand  matings. 
16th  annual  Cir.  free.    B  A.  Fox,  Moore,  Del. Co.,  Pa. 

Q  £*L  III    TP D  V  PAPER,  lllus'd,  10  paces, 

1  UUk  I  IX  1  25  cts.  per  year.  4  montua 
trial  10  cts.  Sample  Free.  64-paee  practical  poultry  book  free 
to  yearly  subscribers.  Book  alone  10  cts.  Catalogue  or 
poultry  books  free.   POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

FOR  FIVE  DOLLARS  1  will  sell  you  a  brooder 
—with  the  privilege  of  making  others  for  your 
own  use,  and  if  not  the  best  brooder  yet  made  I  will 
return  the  money  on  receipt  of  brooder.  Full  direc- 
tion with  each  brooder.    Correspondence  solicited. 

JAMES  LAING,  West  Nyakc,  N.  Y. 


An  -LLEN,  Meadville,  Pa.,  offers  his  '95 
.  I  .  M  breeding  pens  for  sale  as  follows:  4  hens 
and  1  male  of  S.C.  White,  R  C.  B.  Legs,  or  B.  P. 
Rocks  for  $6. 50;  Lt.  Brahmas  or  Silver  Wyandottes 
at  $7.50;  White  Cochins  or  Pekin  Ducks, per  trio,  $5. 

A.  P.  ALLEN,  Meadville,  Pa. 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.L.CAMPBELL.West  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubato: 

BOUND  VOLUMES  J,V  8  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  for  $1  00  each,  postpaid .  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  Index,  iu  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Ponltry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Winners  at  Chicaeo,  1894.  Wo-ld's  Fair 
and  other  shows.  Stock  for  sale,  low  for 
qnality.  Eggs  in  season.  Also  Scotch 
Collie  Does. 

ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morean  Park,  III. 

CPPQ  I    FT  PC  I    F0K  HATCHING  from  my 

CUUO  !  LHUO  !  prize-winners.  Seventy  va- 
rieties of  choice  land  and  water  fowls  Send  for  price 
list.  Ten  cents  for  fine  illustrated  catalogue  giving 
30  years'  experience  in  the  poultry  yard.  The  largest 
fancy  poultry  farm  In  the  U.  states. 
J.R.BRABAZON,Glenview,  Delavan,  Wis. 


✓VICTOR 


simple,  easy  or  operation,  self- 
regulating,  reliable,  fully  guaran- 
teed. Send  4e.  for  Illus.  Catalogue. 

M  il,  Lit  ILL    til.,   JUulrs.  (Juincy,  111. 

Incubator  and  Rrooder  Supplies. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP. 
The  Oakes  Adjustable  Thernioine- 
f  ter.  Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Thcr- 
^mostatic  Rars  and  Regulators  of  all 
kinds  a  specialty.  Catalogue  Ifree.  Ad- 
dress, 

L.  R.  OAKES,  Rloouilngton,  Indiana. 

CLEAR  GRIT  FOR  POULTRY, 

LT.  RRAHMAS,  R.  P.  ROCKS,  R.  LANGS 
SAMPLE  AND  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Box 
49. 


ORR  BROS.,  ORR'S  MILLS,  N.Y.1 


MX.  ORET1VA  SHOW.  The  Premium  List 
of  the  1  oultry  Department  of  the  Mt.  Oretna 
Agricultural,  Mechanical  and  Industrial  Exposition 
is  now  ready.  Send  for  one.  Entry  fee, 2  )  cents  p<jr 
bird.  1st  prize  fl  50  and  2nd  prize  75  rents.  II. 
Drevenstedt,  Judge.  Spratfs  patent  cages.  Entries 
close  Aug.  9th.  Address  M.  B  Blauch,  Chairman 
Poultry  Committee,  Lebanon,  Fa. 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  1'ekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    Firstr-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices. 

J  AMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

HEW  YOUKT 

February,  1895,  I  won  32  prizes  In  the  strongest 
competition.  Barred  and  Wblte  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Silver  and  White  Wyandottes. 
EGGS— 1  setting  $5, 3  settings  sio.  Choice  breeding 
birds  for  sale.  Catalogue  describing  America's  finest 
Plymouth  Kocks  and  Wyandottes  free.  A.  C. 
HAWKINS,  Lock  Box 4,  Lancaster, Massachusetts 


What  i^Te 
Is  It? 

Nature's 
Assistant. 


Something  New. 

A  wonderful  discovery, 
EM/y  c   ~\  *ts  success 

proven. 


If  you  are  running  INCUBATORS  and  are  therefore  inter, 
estedin  successful  artipical  incubation,  tou  should  know  all 
aboul  it.  lt  ncana  Greater  Success,  a  bigger  Bank  Account 
It  truly  tills  a  long-felt  want.     Seud  stamp  for  particulars  wow 

£.  C.  Chemical  Co.,  East  Chicago,  Ind 

WyGkoffs  White  Leghorns, 

America's  Business  Hen. 

500  choice  selected  yearling  hens  and  300  extia  fine 
.early  batched  cockerels,  must  be  sold  to  make  room. 
A  grand  opportunity  to  procure  stock  from  the 
World's  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  single  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  Write  for  what  you  want  and  I 
will  quote  you  special  price.  (IKCI  l.tli  Ell  EE. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

GKOTON,  N  v. 


|rpj|s^j'j'  '• 

''111 

1 

rp  II  E  PRAIRIE 
■    STATE     IM  I  IIC 
TORS   ANI>  KROOI>. 

ERS  are  endorsed  by  P.  H  . 
Jacobs.    118  FIRST 

premiums  ii2.*-j.Do 

not  buy  an  Incubator  or 
Brooder  until  you  send  for 
our  11 1  page  catalogue,  giv- 
ing full  particulars.  All 
machines  w_rranted. 
Prairie  State  I  ncaba- 
r  tor  Co.,  Homer  City, 
Pa. 


Green  Bone  Cutter. 

Nothing  on  Earth  will  make  Hens  Lav  and 
Little  Chicks  Grow  like  Green  Cut  Bone. 
Warranted  to  double  Egg  Yield 
and  reduce  Grain  Bill  One-half. 
Our  Green  Bone  Cutters  are  ttiebest  on 
earth,  and  the  ONLY  ernes  receiving 
an  Award  at  the  World's  Fair. 
1W~  Send  for  Catalogues  and  valuable 
article  on  Feed,  free. 
Webster  4  HannuM-151  Albany  St.,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 

Tbe  two  best  poultry  paperson  earth  sra 

FARM  POUETRTT(Semi-Monthly)  £1.00 
and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  cts. 

We  will  send  botb,  for  one  year,  for  only  $1.33. 
I.S.  JOHNSON  &,  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 

BOY  WANTED 

To  Give  Away  Fish  Lines. 


Any  boy  can  earn  $5  a  week  selling  and  giving 
away  our  fish  lines.  Send  eight  cents  in  stamps  and 
we  will  mail  you  50  feet  of  best  braided  fish  Hue  tor 
yourself,  also  samples  of  10  different  kinds  of  silk, 
linen  and  cotton  fish  lines,  a  sample  of  the  braided 
silk  line  you  giveaway  with  every  sale  you  make, 
and  instructions  how  you  can  make  §1  a  week  selling 
our  lines.  No  capital  required.  Inclose  stamps  and 
ask  for  "Off  r  A."  WAREN  &  CO.,  10  East  14th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


MANN'S 


Bone 


sent 


Cutters 


ON  TRIAL. 

Send  for  description  of  our  new 
bone  cutter,  only  %5.on.  It's  a 
bargain.  We  make  12  sizes.  If 
you  need  one  we  warrant  you 
satisfaction.  You  cannot aflord 
to  expeilment  witb  any  other 
make. 

GREEN  BONE 

is  a  necessity  for  poultry,  bet- 
ter than  medicine,  cheaper  than 
grain,  eggs  will  double. 

Illustrated  Catalogue 
Free  If  name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.. 

Milfbr<l,  Mass. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Highest  Honors,  in 


FABIUS,N.Y. 


Send  stamp  for  new  Illustrated  catalogue,  giving 
II  MJ  li  est  PRIZE  RECORD  ever  won  by.any 


breeder  of  any  variety. 


i*.  O.  Boi,  601. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 

G«-fvX"^fvaa.iz;od   \z\s  ix-e>  3NJ  ottingsi. 

1895.  K1I>1(  III)  PRICKS  FOB  KOJLI^S  150  FEET  LOKV 

2  Inch  No.  19,  for  fowls        12        18        24        30        36        48        60  72  Inch. 

.65      81.00    81.25     $1.65    SI. 90     $2.50     $3.15  A3.75 

1  Inch  No.  20,  for  chicks  $1.50      $2.25    $3.00    $3.75    $4.50    $6.00    $7.50  $9.00 

3  inch  No.  18,  for  fowls       .60        .90    81.15    $150    $1.70    82.25    $2.85  $3.40 
Discount  5  rolls  5  per  cent,  10  rolls  10  per  cent.   Staples  8c.  per  pound    Our  Nettings  are  galvanized 

AFTER  WEAVING,  full  width  and  guage. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  227  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Write  for  freight  allowance  five  rolls,  and  price  other  styles. 

$2.50  FOR  $1.25. 

THE  CREAM  OF  POULTRY  LITERATURE! 

FIVE  LEADING  POULTRY  PAPERS  FOR  Sl.25. 

Poultry  News  and  Literature  from  the  East,  West,  South  and  Middle  States 

Southern  Fancier,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  5<*c;  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  50c 
Inter-State  Poultryman,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  50c;  Midland  Poultry  Journal,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  5Uc;  Poultry  Herald,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  50c.   Total,  $2.50. 
All  the  above  named  papers  for  one-half  the  regular  price  for  a  limited  time 

Subscribe  now,  $1.25  will  get  tins  Great  Block  of  Five, 
bylsending  us  your  order.   Below  is  the  form  for  order : 
Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa., 

Enclosed  find  $1 .25  for  which  send  us  the  Creat  Block  of  Five  Poultry 
papers  for  one  year, 

Name  


Address- 


BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway 
to  W  esteru  and  Southern  Points.  Through  Sleeping 
Cars  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis,  via  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  L.  S.  & 
M.  S.  Ky.  to  Cleveland,  Big  Four  Route  to  Destina- 
tion. Elegant  Connections  witli  all  Trunk  Lines  in 
New  York  State.  Ask  for  Tickets  via  Big  Four 
Route.  E.  O.  McCormick.  Passenger  Traffic  Man- 
ager. P.  B.  Martin,  Geirl  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 
Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


"^CATALOGUE  F«£ 

POULTRY* 
.aSUPPUES^ 


PEKIN  "DUX" 

16,500  marketed  in  1894. 
Large,  strong  ff^as 

BREEDERS  I 

and  vigorous  birds.  Si.  50 
each.  Eggs,$1.25  tor  11;  $7 
per  100. 

From  DUCK  RANCH  of 
W.M  TKCSLOW  &  CO, 
STROITOSBUKO,  PA 


PEERLESS 

Incubators,  Brooders, 

Bone  and  Vegetable  Cutters.etc. 

Most  Perfect  .Machine,  Best 
Material  tfc  Workmanship. 
LOWEST  IN  PRICE. 


THE  IMPROVED 


MONITOR  INCUBATOR 


Hundreds  of  testimon- 
ials as  to  its  merits  over 
all  other  makes.  Over 
one  hundred  First  Prem- 
iums. 

Medals  and  Diplo- 
mas awarded  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

Send  stamp  for  an  lllus. 
boob  containing  much 
valuable  information. 


 BUY  T  HE  BE  ST.  

A.  F.WILLIAMS,  18  Race  St., Bristol, Conn. 
AGENTS  WANTED, 


Your  Chickens. 

THE  EUREKA 
GAPE  WORM  EXTRACTOR 

ICcmovca  with  certainty  tlx-  sninll  thread  like  worms  whicb 
collect  Id  Ole  windpipes  of  small  chickens  und  cause  their  death 
through  suffocation.  Don't  l-ose  Your  Time  on  Chicks  by  vain  at- 
tempts to  relieve  them  h-  the  use  of  a  horse  hair  or  other  ineffi- 
cient means,  but  send  for  a  few  of  the  EUREKAS  and  your  trouble 
will  be  at  end  1  Price  10c.  each  ;  3  for  25c.;  $1.00  per  doz.  Scntby 
SS'i  ^~'ifI3us,,u','-v'  P<,stPaiJ  »■>  receipt  of  price.  AGENTS 
WANTED.    Liberal  discount  to  dealers.  Address 

SURGICAL   MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1309  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C, 


GUERNSEY  CATTit. 


S.  C.  B.  Lefrhorns,  White  and  Buff  Wyan- 
dottes,  Hotidans,  K.  C.  W.  and  B  Le<*liorns 
and  Burl' Plymouth  Rocks.  Awardsat  Ameri- 
ca's creates,  show  (Madison  Square  Garden, New 
rork)  in  the  past  six  years  :  103  firsts,  51  gold 
specials,  20  silver  medals  and  6  silver  cups. 
New  York  1815  :  32  firsts,  16  gold  specials,  7 
silver  medals  and  silver  cup.  'Like  Begets. 
L4KE  "  Sattslacti  m  guaranteed.  Seud  for  illus- 
trated circular.  Scotch  Collies,  Fox  Terriers. 

JAMES  FORSYTH, 

Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y 


To  introduce  them,  will  sell  No.  1      No.  1  Cutter. 
with  lep:s  at  S12.o().   Our  $b.u(t  Regular  Price.  $15. 
lever  cutter  is  just  the  thing  for 
small  flocks.   Green  cut  bone  is  the  greatesttonic  and 
egg  producer  in  existence.   We  also  mfg.  Power  Cut- 
ters of  large  capacity,  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
Poultry  Supplies  at  ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES. 
PKEltLESS  Clover  Cutter,  #4.00 
Poultry  Marker,  (lever  punch)  .25 
Caponlzlns  Set,  1.75 
"  Crushed  Grit,  (all  sizes)  100  lbs.  .60 

Hygrometers,  1.00 
Tested  Incubator  ThermometorR,  .65 
Ecc  Testers,  only  .80 

"  Vermin  Exterminator, 'per  lb.)  "  .50 

Its  use  means  death  to  lice—give  it  a  trial.  e 
Place  your  orders  with  u.s  and  save  monev.  Cat'l'getc  eivinic 
full  particulars. 4c,  but  will  send  it  free  if  vo'u  n-ention  this  i,-u,er 

_  PEERLESS  INCUBATOR  A  BROODER  CO 
No.  61S-619  Ohio  Street,         -         QEIA'cVV  UX. 


^Lands 
Oranges 
Resorts 
■investments 

^Developments 
^Attractions 

^"^r$  Address, 

i       G.  D.  ACKERLY, 

£cENERAL  PASSEN C ER  AGENT, 

THE TROPICALTRUNK  LINE, 

Jacksonville,  Florida. 


IT  IS 


OULTRY 
APER 

UBLISHED 

it  costs  ON  LY  $1.00  Pe«  year 

A  Ready  Reference. 
A  Practical  Instructor. 
A  Guide  for  the  Beginner. 
A  Helpful  Friend  and  Aid  to  all. 
A  Dollar  Paper  comes  twice  a  month. 
It  is  edited  by  men  who  devote  their  time  largely  to 
raising  poultry  and  fgs<s  for  market  upon  farms  and 
In  the  garden  plats  o£  the  suburbs  of  large  towns. 

It  Teaches  You 

H  ow  To  Prevent  and  Cure  all  poultry  diseases. 
How  To  Obtain  the  most  profitable  breeds. 
How  To  Bring  pullets  to  early  laying  maturity- 
How  To  Feed  and  care  forsmall  or  large  faocks 
How  To  Make  money  with  a  few  hens. 
How  To  Keep  all  kinds  of  poultry  for  profit 
How  To  Buildthe  best  and  most  economical 

houses  and  yards. 
How  To  Keep  houses  dry  and  your  fowl  fl'33 

from  vermin  and  roup. 
How  To  Hatch  chickens  in  incubators  and 

when,  so  as  to  get  best  results. 
How  TO  Make  hens  lay  the  most  eggs  in  win- 
ter when  prices  are  high. 
How  TO  Get  the  best  crosses  to  produce  the 

most  eggs  and  pounds  of  flesh. 
HOW  TO  Caponize,  dress  and  market  poultry 
to  obtain  the  best  prices. 
Remember  the  price  $1.00  for  one  year.  Sample 
copy,  two  cents  in  stamps.   The  name  of  the  paper  is 

Farm= Poultry. 

One  department,  "Answers  to  Correspondents,"  Is 
worth  ten  times  the  subscription  price  to  anyone;  ex- 
plains many  thlnps  apt  to  trouble  even  old  breeders 
Send  for  INDEX  to  first  three  vols.  FREE,  and  judge  for 
yourself  if  as  much  instructive  matter  can  be  bought 
for  many  times  the  price.  Remit  in  Cash  or  Stamps 
L  8.  JOHKSON  &  CO..ZL  Custom  House  St.  Boston.  HuW 


^         The  tallest,  finest  dressed,  best  ^ 
made  and  most  desirable  dolls  W 

On  the  market,  comprising  Grandpa,  Grandma,  Papa,  Mama,  Brother, 
Sister  and  Baby  Sister,  from  4  to  10  inches  in  height. 
Each  doll  will  stand  alone. 

All  Stylishly  Dressed  in  Rieh  Colors. 


Seven  Dolls  Count 
As  ONE  Premium. 


There  are  seven  members  altogether  and  you  will  find  them  a  most  remarkable 
household.  Everyone  of  them  is  nice  looking,  fashionably  dressed,  and  just  as 
interesting  as  they  can  possibly  be,  from  Grandpa  with  his  courtly  airs  and  snowy 
locks,  down  to  the  dear  little  Baby  with  the  flaxen  curls.  First  permit  us  to> 
introduce  you  to 


f^T?  A  XTTi  "PA  He  st:l1  dresses  in  the 
old  colonial  style,  with 
his  long,  blue  coat  trimmed  in  golden  braid, 
his  white  waistcoat,  brown  knickerbockers, 
and  silver  buckles  on  his  shoes. 

GRANDMA  I™  "re  sure  '°ve 

Grandma,  with  her 
quaint  ways  and  wonderful  stories.  She 
looks  for  all  the  world  like  Martha  Wash- 
ington, with  her  silver  locks  all  tucked 
under  her  dainty  lace  cap  and  with  her 
beautiful  heliotrope  gown. 

PAPA   Stylishly  dressed  in   a  three- 
button  cutaway,  light  trousers- 
patent  leather  shoes,  silk  hat,  tan  gloves 
and  walking-stick. 

This  the  first  and  only  set  of  dolls  In  which 
there  is  a  grandpa  and  grandma.  They  were 
made  especially  for  us. 


1VXA1M  A  Y°U  wou,d  surely  admire 
Mama,  if  you  could  see  her 
out  calling,  fashionably  dressed  in  a  brown 
street  costume,  trimmed  with  embroidery 
and  velvet,  and  a  bonnet  to  match. 


BROTHER 


Dressed  in  his  little 
Lord  Fauntleroy  suit 
of  purple  velvet  and  golden  braid,  with  tam- 
o'-shanter  hat  to  match,  and  white  sailor 
collar,  he  is  a  Brother  that  any  little  girl 
might  be  proud  to  claim.  . 


SISTER 


Is  just  as  pretty  a  little  girl 
as  an  Empire  dress  of  blue 
silk  and  big  sleeves  can  make  her.  You  are 
sure  to  like  her  when  you  once  become 
acquainted. 

T>  A  "D'V  Everybody  will  want  to  know 
li.fi.  JO  X    the  dear  ljttIe  Babyj  wlth  ber 

pretty  white  dress,  golden  curls  and  dainty 
cap. 


Oceans  of  Fun  for  the  Little  Ones. 

Think  of  the  make-believe  weddings,  parties,  visits,  and  all  the  delightful  com- 
binations that  can  be  arranged.  For,  remember,  this  set  contains  a  WHOLE 
FAMILY  OF  DOLLS.  They  cannot  fail  to  please  the  little  people,  and  at  the 
same  time  develop  in  the  child  at  an  early  age,  a  taste  for  what  is  termed  "style  in 
dressing."  The  costumes  of  all  except  those  of  grandparents  are  of  the  most 
modern  styles,  fashionable  and  up-to-date. 

Most  of  the  dolls  on  the  market  are  no  taller  than  our  baby  doll,  and  made  from 
paper,  while  four  of  our  dolls  are  ten  inches  high,  and  are  all  made  from  a  fine  qual- 
ity of  cardboard,  fixed  to  stand  alone  and  lithographed  in  rich  colors.  They  are 

The  largest  in  Number.  •  The  Most  Modern  in  Style. 
The  Richest  in  Color.         *•*     The  Tallest  in  Height,  and 

FINER  THAN  DOLLS  SELLING  IN  STORES  FOR  50  CENTS  A  SET. 

rne  small  illustration  given  above  shows  a  reduced  outline  of  the  dolls,  but  can 
only  give  you  a  faint  idea  of  their  beautiful  faces  and  of  tht  wonderful  richness  of 
coloring  in  the  costumes. 

A  set  of  these  handsome  and  desirable  dolls  sent  to  any  one 
sending  one  new  subscriber  to  the  Poultry  Keeper  at  fifty  cents, 
or  one  set  of  Dolls  and  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for  sixty- 
cents.  Address, 

POULTRY  KEEPER  COMPANY,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Hammonton  Inc'bators 
PRESSEY'SB^OODERS^r 

at.  free.    Hamnioiitou  (N    .)  Incu.  Olr 


200  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

Bred  from  42  lo  46  lb  Tunis  and  IN  to  24  lb.  Hens. 
600  SELM'TKD  BKEKUIMi  lOlkEKELS.    B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks, 
W   and  S.  Wvandotl.s,  W.  and   B.  Lee.he.rns,  Jersey  faille. 
2n  vears'  experience  in  mating  and  breeding.    Valuable  eir 
cul.r  with  prices,  free.  9.  B.  HUNGER,  De  Ealb,  UL 

THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASH* 
liRnndlKSWT  EXTKKJI1SI 
ATOR,  amacliiue  for  whitewash, 
ing  henhouses,  etc.  With  the 
machine  and  recipes  for  special 
solutions  vou  can  exterminate  lice, 
roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  F.  Schwarz,  M'fg.,  Fairfield, 
Conn.  • 


kk  DAISY  " 
GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Seud  fur  testimonials. 

WILSON  BROS., 

Sole  Man'fs'rs., 
EASTON,        -        -  PA. 


CAN  he  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ei- 
Im  Heavy  Felt 

forl'oultry  Houses 
*1. 311  per  100  square 
feet,  witht'oatiug. 
Caps  and  Nails., 
Sample  and  circul 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 
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STANDARD 


TRADE  MAR* 


INCUBATOR       ON  TRIAL. 

Try  it  before  you  boy  it- 
Highest  Award  World's  Fair- 
Judge  of  Incubators  at 
or  d's  Fair  says:  if  I  were 
i  going  to  buy  for  myself  1 
would  give  the  Von  CULIN 
tlie  preference. 

Book  Incubation,  5  Cts. 
'Plans  of  Brooders,  Houses, 
.etc.,  Twenty-five  Cents. 

Von  Coin  Inbntor  «'<>.,  Box  10. 

Delaware  tity,  I>el. 


MONEY  IN  HENS, 

(JUST  OUT,) 
BY  MICHAEL  K.  BOYER. 
This  now  book  shows  how  to  make  money 
in  egg  farming,  and  deseribes3  of  the  largest 
eirs  farms  in  this  country.   P.  H.  Jacobs 
tefls  all  about  lice.   Price  25  cents. 

MICHAKE  K.  BOYER, 

83  Pond  St..  Natick,  Jl:l««. 


ONLY  $1.60!  CEQIJALED! 

FARM  POULTRY  (Semi-Monthly )...  81.00 

PODLTBY  KEEPER  (Monthly)    50cts 

FARM  and  FIRESIDE(Semi-Monthly)  50  " 
Total   82.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
81 .60.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

************************** 

INCUBATORS* 

We  Warrant  J 
The  Reliables 

ToHateh  Super  ctoLSeu  Regulatino  ^ 
Durable,  Correct  in  Principle.  Leader  + 
at  World's  Fair.  6  cts.  in  stamps  for  . 
new  112  paee  Poultry  Guide  and  Cata-  ~ 
 POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT  mad*  plain.    Bed-Rock  Information.  * 

★  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,Quincy,  111.  ★ 


HATCH  CHICKENS  With  the  MODEL 


Excelsior  Incubator. 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-Rtgu 


latk 


Tho 


udsin 
Guarf 


IHds.  Catalogue. 


m  ful  opei 

I  batch  a  larger  pi 

fertile  eggs  at  lesa  oost  rhau 
any  other  Hatcher.  Lowest 
priced     Ant-class  Hatcher 
made.    GEO.  H.  8TAHL, 
L,  1 14  to  1*3  8.  6th  St.,  Qinnej,  111. 


ORROCCO  POULTRY  FARM. 

South  Natick  and  Mount  Blue,  Mass.    Devoted  ex- 
clusively to  .Haired  Plymouth  Kocks, 
(Orrocco  Brown  Kjgff  Strain.) 
Persons  Interested  in  raising  poultry  for  profit, 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  and  who  are 
unable  to  visit  us,  can  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  our 
Twenty-third  Annual  Illustrated  tf-4  page  circular, 
and  obtain  more  practical  information  than  is  often 
found  in 

A  DOLLAR  BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS. 

Postals  not  noticed.  No  circular  sent  without  stamp. 
Address,       W.  II.  KI  DD  *V  SON, 

10  MerThanlR  Ron  ,  Boston. 


1 

Won  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  1892.  1st  prize  of 
|25  in  gold  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  and  1st  $25  in 
gold  for  best  machine  in  show. 

rpin;  niPKovKi)  tio\\i:<  n  incfba- 

J_  TOB.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  thai, 
four  months.  Trices  reduced,  makingit  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  o.  eratfon  in  this  country.  Canada 
and  inEurope.  Th  rare  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  ^ir--t  premiumsat27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  nillesof  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
Jaa.  Rankin.  Sooth  Eaaton,  Mas*. 


Beauties  and  Wonders  of  Land  and  Sea. 

A   MARVELOUS   NEW  BOOK. 


INSTRUCTIVE. 


UNIQUE. 


FASCINATING. 


A  Delightful  Treat  in  Store  for  Our  Subscribers. 


Thrilling  Adventures 

ON  I/AND  AND  SKA. 


A  VAST  STOREHOUSE  OF 
RAREST  KNOWLEDGE. 


One  of  the  smaller  Illustrations  from  "Beauties  and  Wonders  of  Land  and  Sea.' 


Its  pages  teem  with  astonishing  facts  and 
marvelous  experiences.   Its  information 
is  so  exhaustive  that  the  same  amount 
of  knowledge  could  not  be  gath- 
ered together  outside  of  a 
large  library.  This 
book  tells  of 


Monsters  of  the  Ocean, 

Monarchs  of  the  Air, 

Marvels  of  the  Land. 

Serpent-eaters  and  Scissor-bills, 

Horned  Screamers  and  Tailor-birds, 
Birds  with  Four  Hundred  Tongues. 

Insect  Undertakers, 

Insect  Carpenters, 

Insects  worn  as  Jewels. 


Venomous  Vipers  and  Deadly  Cobras, 
Whip-snakes  and  Rock-snakes, 

Sea-snakes  and  Ring-snakes. 

Marvelous  Wonders, 

Freaks  of  Nature, 

Amazing  Phenomena. 


OVER  ONE  THOUSAND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

This  book  is  magnificently  illustrated  with  finer,  larger  and  better  pictures  than  any  book  costing 

ten  times  the  price  of  this  one. 

FASCINATING  AS  ANY  NOVEL 

Are  the  pages  of  this  delightful  volume.   Read  of 


Ants  that  Keep  Milk  Cows, 
Ants  that  Own  Slaves, 
Ants  that  Raise  Grain, 
Climbing-fish, 
Flying-fish, 
Devil-fish, 


Flying-lamps, 

Death's  Head  Moths, 
Insect  Rakes  and  Saws, 
Trunk-fish, 
Pipe-fish, 
Globe-fish. 


fin  End  of  the  Century  Book 

ALL  PREVIOUS  EFFORTS  ECLIPSED. 

All  records  have  been  broken  in  the  publication  of  this  volume.  In  pictures,  reading  matter  and  size  we  have 
never  seen  anything  offered  in  this  way  that  would  begin  to  equal  it. 

Its  beautifu'  cover,  lithographed  in  colors,  and  its  hundreds  of  instructive  and  entertaininr  pages,  make  it  indeed  a 
"thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever." 

READ  OUR  WONDERFUL  OFFER. 

Sent,  post-paid,  for  50  cents ;  or  we  will  send  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  and  this  valuable  book  for  75  cents, 
and  they  can  go  to  separate  addresses;  or  it  will  be  sent  Free  for  two  new7  subscribers  at  50  cents  each,  or  Free  with  a 
two  years'  subscription  at  the  regular  price  (one  dollar). 

Address  POUI/TRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 

This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 

Size  of  House.— How  many  fowls  can  I 
keep  in  a  bouse  4x8  feet,  and  how  much 
yard  space  ?  Would  you  prefer  wooden  or 
dirt  floor? — J.  W.  S.,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Allow  ten  square  feet  for  each  hen.  That 
is,  a  house  10x10  feet  (100  square  feet)  is 
about  right  for  ten  Brahmas  or  fifteen  Leg- 
horns. The  yard  should  be  ten  times  as 
large  as  the  house.  Board  floors  are  best  if 
you  can  keep  rats  from  under  it. 

Plan  of  Houses.- Please  send  me  a  plan 
for  a  house  for  twelve  varieties.— J.  R.  L., 
Zanesville,  Ohio. 

We  have  no  plans.  You  can  get  them 
from  our  book  "Poultry  Keeper  Illus- 
trator." 

Feeding  Green  Rye.— Would  you  ad- 
vise sowing  rye  for  green  food  ?— S.  P.  K., 
Macon,  Mo. 

Yes;  also  crimson  clover,  if  it  can  be 
grown  in  your  section. 

"Weak  Legs.— The  following  nre  symp- 
toms of  a  trouble  in  my  flock.  The  birds 
seem  weak  in  the  legs,  droop,  have  bowel 
disease,  and  care  very  little  about  eating. — 
M.  E  E.,  Berryville,  Va. 

Due  to  feeding  too  much  grain,  which  has 
made  them  overfat,  as  well  as  caused  indi- 
gestion. The  remedy  is  to  give  no  food  for 
three  days,  then  only  one  meal  a  day,  con- 
sisting of  lean  meat  and  finely  chopped 
grass.  A.dd  a  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of 
nux  vomica  in  each  quart  of  drinking  water 
for  ten  days. 

Warts  on  head.— My  chicks,  about  two 
months  old,  have  something  like  warts  on 
their  heads,  combs,  wattles  and  eyes.  The 
older  ones  are  not  affected.— W.  W.  H.,  Los 
Angeles ,  Cal . 

It  may  be  chicken  pox,  or  it  may  be  what 
is  known  as  the  "sore  head"  disease  pecu- 
liar to  warm  climates.  Annoint,once  a  day, 
with  the  following:  Lanolin,  one  drachm, 
ichthyol,  one  drachm,  calomel,  forty  grains 
well  mixed.  Or,  try  the  above  one  day  and 
a  mixture  of  crude  petroleum  four  parts, 
and  cedar  oil  one  pari,  the  next  day. 

Breeding  Ducks.— Should  ducks  be 
kept  more  than  one  year  as  breeding  stock  ? 
— C.  B.  H.,  Marion,  Iowa. 

Ducks  may  be  kept  for  five  or  six 
years.  Twc-year-old  ducks  are  better  than 
those  younger. 

Applying  Lice  Remedies.— You  often 
inform  us  to  spray  our  poultry  houses 
with  kerosene  emulsion.  Now,  every  one 
has  no  sprayer.  Is  there  no  other  way  to 
doit. — S.  R.  G.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Yes,  it  can  be  done  with  an  ordinary 
watering  pot,  but  as  the  sprayer  made  by 
F.  Schwarz,  Fairfield,  Conn.,  is  so  cheap, 
and  will  last  for  years,  when  once  you  try 
it  you  will  wonder  how  you  ever  got  aloDg 
without  it.  We  have  one,  and  use  it  for  de- 
troying  lice,  for  whitewashing,  for  water- 
ing the  lawn,  and  other  purposes.  It  can 
be  used  to  wash  the  windows  (even  the 
second  story)  from  the  ground. 

Chicks  Dying.— I  have  some  little 
chicks  and  they  are  dying.  1  do  not  know 
what  to  do  for  then.  They  get  droopy  and 
die  in  a  little  wh  I  .  It  is  not  lice.-E.  E. 
R.,  Elk  Veil.  ,  Dak. 

1  uiuicilt  for  us  to  state  the  cause 
v.  u  no  symptoms  oth3r  than  the  fact  that 
tL.ey  "droop."  Chicks  will  droop  with  all 
ailments.  You  should  have  given  details 
of  how  you  manage  them.  You  may  be 
overfeeding  them,  or  they  may  have  the 
large  lice  on  t  heir  heads.  Try  a  few  drops 
of  melted  lard,  well  rubbed  in,  on  their 
heads. 

Indian  Games.— Are  the  Indian  Gaines 
good  layers  ?— D.  J.  J.,  Eureka  City,  Utah. 

They  are  fully  equal  to  many  breeds,  and 
if  properly  kept  lay  far  above  the  average 
number. 

Egg  Bound.— I  have  a  hen  that  is  egg 
bound.  What  is  the  best  course  to  pursue 
in  such  a  case  f— J.  31.,  Macon,  Mo. 

It  occurs  mostly  with  hens  that  are  fat. 
But  little  can  be  done.  Anoint  parts  with 
castor  oil,  forcing  a  portion  in  the  orifice 
and  give  a  tablespoonful  of  linseed  meal, 
mixed  with  bread. 


Brown  Leghorns. — Can  Brown  Leg- 
horns have  white  on  the  wings  or  tail  and 
be  pure  ?— J  D.  C,  Earl,  Seb. 

They  always  have  white  at  the  base  of 
the  tail  wheu  grown.  They  may  be  pure 
yet  have  white  on  the  vi  ings,  but  white  is 
not  allowed  on  show  room  birds. 

Minorcas. — 1.  Do  pure-bred  Black  Mi- 
norcss  sit  ?  2.  How  much  is  generally  cut 
on  a  Minorca  comb  having  over  six  points  ? 
3.  How  high  should  a  fence  be  to  confine 
Minorcas  ?— G.  R.  S. 

1.  Yes;  all  breeds  are  sitters  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  especially  if  hens  are 
everted.  2.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  points  on  the  comb  of  a  Minorca, 
hence  no  cutting  is  done  on  number  of 
points.  3.  No  fence  will  confine  hens  that 
are  determined  to  fly,  uuIfss  the  yard  is 
covered  with  wire.  A.bout  seven  feet  is  the 
usual  height. 

Feeding  Oats. — Are  oats  good  for  chick- 
ens, and  which  kind  of  grain  is  best  ? — P.  T., 
Alfred,  N.  Y. 

They  are  excellent.  Wheat,  barley  and 
oats  are  the  best  grains  for  fowls. 

Swelled  Eyes  and  Faces. — My  fowls' 
eyes  swell  and  are  pasted  shut,  a  thick, 
watery  matter  running  out.  The  eyes 
would  get  well  in  about  three  weeks. 
About  twenty  have  been  that  way.  but 
none  died,  but  they  do  not  lay.  My  little 
chicks  are  now  gettine  in  the  same  way 
also,  with  large  sores  over  them,  as  large  as 
a  grain  of  corn. — G.  B.,  Bucklin,  Kansas. 

The  cause  is  probably  due  to  exposure  at 
night,  to  overhead  draughts,  though  the 
disease,  which  is  a  form  of  roup,  is  inherent 
in  the  flock.  They  will  never  be  entirely 
well,  and  when  the  winter  comes  they  will 
probably  die  with  the  same  trouble.  It 
will  pay  to  get  rid  of  all,  thoroughly  dis" 
infect,  and  procure  other  fowls  from 
healthy  stock. 

Cannot  Destroy  Lice. — How  can  I  get 
rid  of  those  little  red  mites.  I  have  tried 
most  everything.  Coal  oil  will  not  clear 
them  out,  as  1  have  tried  it  already.— C.  A. 
G.,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

Kerosene  (coal  oil)  will  destroy  lice.  See 
article  on  kerosene  emulsion,  on  another 
page.  Perhaps  you  do  not  use  it  properly 
or  often  enough. 

A  Plymouth  Rock  Cross. — What  re- 
sults, and  what  color  of  plumage  of  chicks, 
can  I  expect  from  a  cross  of  v\  hite  Plym- 
outh Rock  male  and  a  dark  Barred  Plym- 
outh Rock  hen.— 31.  W.  31.,  Defiance,  Ohio. 

The  chicks  will  be  white,  with  some  of 
them  white  and  plashed  with  dark.  The 
white  color  will  largely  predominate.  The 
cross  will  be  a  good  one  though  crossing 
leads  to  deterioration  in  the  end. 

Light  Brahmas. — 1  have  a  small  brood 
of  Light  Brahmas.  They  have  black  streaks 
on  their  beaks  and  some  of  them  have  black 
feathers  on  their  legs. — D.  W.  H.,  Hanover, 
Conn. 

It  indicates  that  your  Brahmas  will  be 
well  marked.  It  is  considered  a  good  indi- 
cation by  some  if  the  beaks  are  dark.  Light 
Brahmas  have  considerable  black  on  their 
plumage,  and  it  is  difficult  to  secure  the 
proper  dark  markings.  The  probability  is 
that  your  chicks  will  make  well  marked 
birds. 

Lameness  of  Rooster.— What  is  the 
cause  of  lameness  of  my  rooster.  I  have 
just  killed  one  becnuse  of  the  trouble. 
They  get  lame  gradually  until  the  difficulty 
is  severe. — R.  P.,  Burlington,  Wis. 

It  may  be  due  to  jumping  from  a  high 
roost,  or  to  high  feeding  and  little  exercise. 
There  are  a  gieat  many  causes  for  lameness 
that  are  unknown,  such  as  injury,  fighting, 
rheumatism,  etc  Unless  easily  cured  it 
does  not  pay  to  keep  such  males. 

Feeding  Young  Ducklings.— Will 
feeding  ducklings  on  green  onion  tops  in- 
jure them.  The  duckliusrs  are  four  weeks 
old.— Mrs.  J.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 

We  have  never  known  onions  to  injure 
poultry  of  any  kind.  The  loss  of  ducklings 
must  be  due  to  some  other  cause. 

Rheumatism. — Lameness. — I  have  a 
rooster  that  is  lame,  toes  are  crooked,  and 
he  walks  on  his  elbows,  and  has  been  that 
wav  for  five  months.— J.G.S.,  Quakertown. 
Pa. 

It  is  probably  rheumatism,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  remedies  are  of  any  avail, 
though  you  might  try  some  simple  lini- 
ment. 


A  HATCHING  CHART. 


Something    New    for    Beginners — A 
Guide  to  Hatching — How  to  Know 
Which  Eggs  Will  Hatch— The 
Result  of  Years  of  Work. 

3Ir.  J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa., 
has  for  thirty  or  more  years  devoted  his 
time  to  experiments.  After  patient  experi- 
ments he  has  made  a  discovery  which  will 
be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  those  who 
teed i' more  light"  on  the  subject  of  how  to 
secure  good  hatches.  We  can  best  describe 
what  it  is  in  the  following,  from  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, which  is  also  full  of  valuable  infor- 
mation on  batching.  We  request  our  read- 
ers to  carefully  peruse  all  that  he  says: 

]  have  worked  at  this  idea  for  years,  and 
have  performed  all  sorts  of  experiments  in 
order  to  settle  the  question.  Finally,  I 
discovered,  years  ago,  that  moisture  guages 
of  all  kinds  were  unreliable,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  is 
not  what  is  wanted  at  all.  What  is  just 
right  for  one  lot  of  eggs  would  be  away  off 
for  another.  Now  this  little  chart  shows 
absolutely  and  infallibly  just  what  is 
wanted.  If  your  eggs  are  stale  and  require 
more  moisture,  it  shows  it ;  if  fresh,  and 
require  little  or  none,  it  shows  tnat  also. 
When  I  tell  you  how  I  prepared  this  chart 
you  will  realize  in  a  moment  that  I  have 
the  only  correct  guide. 

I  have  made  over  20J  hatches  with  this 
end  in  view.  I  would  make  daily  tracings 
on  the  eggs  and  use  no  eggs  from  hatches 
which  ran  below  eighty-five  per  cent.,  also 
used  eggs  from  sitting  hens  to  compare 
with  the. incubator  eggs,  and  I  found  that 
my  incubator  hatches  averaged  away 
above  what  the  hens  done.  It  is  true  that 
sometimes  a  hen  would  hatch  every  egg, 
which  I  seldom  did  in  the  incubator,  but 
wheu  I  would  set  100  or  more  eggs  under 
hens,  and  the  same  number  in  an  incubator, 
the  incubator  always  came  out  ahead. 
When  a  hen  did  hatch  every  egg  the  air 
cells  almost  invariably  would  correspond 
with  my  chart.  3Iost  of  the  failures  made 
with  hens  I  found  to  be  caused  by  not  keep- 
ing the  eggs  warm  enough,  while  occasion- 
ally one  would  fail  by  overheating  them, 
but  this  only  in  warm  weather.  A  great 
many  perfectly  formed  chicks  would  also 
be  found  dead  under  the  hens  in  hot 
weather.  This  I  also  found  to  be  caused 
by  exactly  the  same  conditions  which  will 
cause  the  same  thing  to  happen  in  the  in- 
cubator;  that  is,  a  little  too  much  moisture 
at  hatching  time,  causing  the  chick  to  be 
too  plump,  and  not  get  air  enough,  conse- 
quently they  would  simply  smother  when 
almost  out.  We  all  know'  how  very  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  breathe  in  a  very  hot  steaming 
atmosphere,  and  that  is  just  exactly  what 
kills  the  chicks  in  thousands  of  cases  when 
the  operator  is  at  a  loss  to  know  why  they 
die. 

If  the  heat  has  been  kept  at  102  and  103 
degrees  all  the  time,  L"esh  eggs  require  no 
moisture  at  all  in  ordinary  weather,  and  in 
a  moderately  warm  room,  but  there  are 
many  exceptiots  to  this  rule.  Whi  n  the 
weather  is  cold,  and  verv  dry  eggs  will  dry 
up  faster  thau  at  any  other  time,  then  un- 
less very  little  ventilation  is  given  you 
cannot  make  a  good  hatch  unless  moisture 
is  used,  while  in  warm,  damp  weather  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  In  such  weather  as 
that  I  have  made  splendid  hatches,  as  high 
as  ninety  six  per  cent,  without  a  particle 
of  moisture  until  half  of  the  eggs  were 
chipped,  and  again  I  have  made  equally 
good  hatches  and  used  moisture  from  the 
start. 

When  we  take  all  these  points  into  con- 
sideration it  is  easily  seen  that  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  the  only  correct  guide 
must  be  the  size  of  the  air  cells.  We  can 
allow  considerable  latitude  here,  I  will  ad- 
mit, but  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  we 
cannot  go,  either  with  too  much  or  too  lit- 
tle moisture.  1  have  lau  the  eggs  time 
and  again  to  the  full  limit  both  ways ;  that 
is,  running  so  dry  as  to  get  no  chicks  and 
so  wet  as  to  get  none,  and  for  use  on  my 
chart  I  have  found  that  the  average  of  half 
way  between  the  two  extremes  was  what 
always  produced  the  best  hatches.  You 
know;  that  a  hatch  which  goes  over  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  must  be  as  near  right  as  it  is 
possible  to  get,  because  it  is  very  seldom 
but  what  we  have  from  five  to  ten  percent, 
of  accidents,  such  as  cutting  the  yolk  sac 
in  pipping,  comiug  out  at  small  "end  and 
getting  choked,  and  there  is  nearly  always 
a  few  shells  which  are  so  thick  that  the 
eggs  ordinarily  will  not  dry  down  enough 
and  the  chick  finally  smothers  just  wheu  it 
ought  to  get  out. 

In  collecting  data  for  this  chart  I  did  not 
confine  mys,  If  to  only  a  few  breeds  but 
have  used  eggs  from  all  the  different 
breeds.  One  hatch,  in  which  219  Brown 
Leghorns  eggs  were  chipped  and  217  came 
out  perfect  chicks  on  the  20th  and  21st 
days,  over  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  air  cells, 
by  careful  measurement,  were  just  equal  to 
fourteen  and  fifteen  on  the  chart.  Take 
notice,  also,  that  the  increase  of  air  cells 
Irom  eleven  to  seventeen  is  very  slight. 
There  is  no  guess  work  about  the  size  of 
these  .cells,  as  they  were  obtained  by  very 
careful  and  exact  measurements.  Then, 
in  auother  hatch  of  Brown  Leghorns  I  had 
132  eggs.  127  of  which  came  out  without 
any  help.  These  had  been  run  very  dry,  so 
that  the  air  cells  were  nearly  twice  as  large 
as  no  No.  18  on  the  18th  day.  Now  here 
were  two  hatches  almost  equally  good,  and 
a  vast  difference  in  the  size  of  the  air  cells. 


How  were  we  to  tell  which  was  the  best  ? 
Well,  there  was  not  anarticle  of  trouble  in 
deciding  that  point.  The  first  lot  of  chicks 
were  perfect  beauties,  plump  and  lively  as 
a  cricket ;  the  others  looked  very  nice,  but 
only  about  two-thirds  as  large  as  the  first 
lot  The  first  lot  lived  and  grew  like  a  bad 
weed ;  the  others  nearly  all  died  inside  of 
two  weeks.  So  you  see  here  was  another 
point  of  greatest  importance.  It  showed 
that  a  certain  proportion  in  the  size  of  the 
air  cell  was  not  only  necessary  to  set  good 
hatches,  but  absolutely  so  in  order  to  get 
chick1-  which  would  live,  because  I  found 
that  when  hatched  with  the  smallest  pos- 
sible air  cell  that  would  bring  thein  out 
very  few.if  any  could  be  raised  afterwards. 

I  have^eft  nothing  undone  that  would 
add  to  th»  value  of  the  chart.  I  did  not 
stop  at  the  mere  hatching  out.  I  went  on 
and  carried  the  experiment  clear  through, 
even  to  what  we  call  old  liens,  and  I  tell 
you  right  here  that  the  hatching  properly 
is  what  lays  the  foundation  for  a  healthy, 
vigorous  hen,  but  to  hatch  out  such  a  hen 
as  that  in  the  first  place  you  must  have  an 
egg  that  is  laved  by  just  such  another  hen. 
You  can  never  hatch  strong,  healthy  chicks 
from  unhealthy  laying  stock  It  cannot  be 
done  by  any  incubator  or  hen  either  that 
ever  was  in  existence.  That  being  the  <  asc, 
how  important  is  it  then  that  we  should 
start  right. 

Now,  friend  Jacobs,  possibly  you  may 
think  that  a  dollar  is  a  pretty  stiff  price  to 
pay  for  that  chart  showing  twenty  eggs  in 
different  stages  of  incubation,  but  when  I 
think  of  the  immense  amount  of  labor  I 
have  performed  in  order  to  have  it  reliable 
for  all  time  to  come  why  I  think  that  it 
would  be  cheap  at  $5,  and  it  would  be  to 
hundreds  of  people  who  are  using  incuba- 
tors. It  is  not  the  chart  for  which  I  am 
charging  a  dollar,  it  is  the  labor  and  care  of 
years  bestowed  upon  it.  Nothing  has  been 
done  in  a  hurry,  and  nothing  left  undone 
that  I  could  think  of  that  would  add  to  the 
value  of  the  chart.  There  is  one  thing  that 
it  cannot  do,  however.  It  cannot  make  up 
for  improper  temperature  in  the  incubator. 
The  man  who  has  an  incubator  which  will 
run  from  ninety-five  to  110  degrees  need 
not  expect  to  get  much  benefit  from  the 
chart,  but  any  one  who  has  an  incubator 
which  will  hold  the  heat  properly  where  it 
is  wanted,  and  uses  this  chart,  will  never 
fail  on  the  moisture  question. 

In  order  to  obtain  all  the  data  we  wanted 
we  had  to  try  eggs  in  every  conceivable 
manner.  We  tried  them  mixed  and  un- 
mixed, that  is,  different  breeds,  and  it  is  a 
settled  fact  that  a  lot  of  mixed  eggs  seldom 
or  never,  we  might  as  well  say,  hatch  so 
well  as  when  run  unmixed.  For  instance, 
wheu  I  mix  Leghorns  and  Brahmas  and 
run  to  suit  the  Leghorns,  the  Brahmas  will 
not  hatch  as  well  as  when  I  run  to  suit 
them,  simply  because  the  Brahma  shells 
average  the  thickest,  but  while  this  is  true 
it  i  s  possible  to  get  very  good  hatches  out 
of  a  mixed  lot  of  all  breeds  of  eggs.  I  find 
that  the  size  of  the  eggs  has  much  more  to 
do  with  the  average  size  of  air  cells  than 
any  other  point.  The  cell  in  a  large  egg 
will  be  much  smaller  in  proportion  than  it 
will  be  in  a  small  one.  That  is  the  reason 
why  in  making  the  chart  I  used  average 
sized  eggs.  This  biings  us  as  near  right  as 
it  is  possible  to  get,  and  I  have  tried  no 
breed  or  size  of  eggs  but  what  would  hatch 
well  if  run  according  to  this  chart.  It  is 
ju*t  right  for  duck  eggs,  that  is  allowing 
the  same  proportionace  sized  space.  Duck 
eggs  being  much  larger,  will  show  a  larger 
cell,  and  smaller  hen  eggs  than  the  chart 
will  ^how  a  smaller  space. 

Then  again,  you  will  see  that  the  ct  art 
is  a  complete  guide  for  testing  eggs.  Any 
person  can  take  the  chart  on  the  fifth  day, 
and  by  comparing  the  eggs  with  it  can  tell 
at  a  glance  what  eggs  to  test  out.  That  of 
itself  is  worth  a  dollar  to  many  a  beginner, 
and  even  to  some  who  are  not  beginners. 
The  addled  eggs  shown  on  the  chart  are  ex- 
act reproductions  from  the  eggs  them- 
selves, the  same  as  the  good  ones. 

The  position  of  the  chicks  in  the  shells 
can  be  controlled  to  a  certain  extent,  only 
I  have  so  far  found  it  utterly  impossible  to 
get  all  the  heads  to  come  in  t'^ie  large  end. 
Most  of  them  can  be  made  to  come  there  by 
frequent  turning  and  by  keeping  the  eggs 
in  proper  position,  but  not  all.  The  yolk 
of  the  eggs  is  held  in  one  certain  position, 
the  germ  grows  fast  to  the  yolk  (yelk  is 
the  proper  word  but  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
calling  it  yolk),  and  when  the  head  hap- 
pens to  point  towards  tbe  small  end  I  have 
found  it  impossible  to  change  it. 

We  will  state  that  we  received  the  chart 
and  carefully  examined  it.  We  are  satis- 
tied  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  improvements 
and  guides  yet  discovered.  We  have 
known  Mr.  Campbell  for  years,  and  he  is 
one  of  the  most  conscientious  and  upright 
men  in  the  poultry  business. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 

Please  note  that  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Gram 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
lucubators  and  Brooders( Jacobs),  Management 
of  Young  Chicks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladles'  Magazine  In  tbe  world 
is  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  of  Philadelphia. 
Price  fl.00  per  an  mini,  sample  for  10  cents.  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The  Poultry  Keeper 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  where- 
by each  subscriber  can  bind  their  own  Poultry 
Keeper  each  mouth  as  recetved.  They  hold 
iwo  years'  numbers.  Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid 
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Moisture  and  Nests. 
It  has  Ions  been  supposed  that  the  nests 
should  be  on  moist  ground,  and  that  the 
hen  will  naturally  select  Mich  a  location  if 
given  her  choice  in  the  matter.  As  the  hen 
■aUo  resorts  to  the  barn  lot;,  or  to  any 
other  secluded  resor',  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  -he  does  not  seek  dampness.  In  fact, 
nothing  is  so  detrimental  to  young  chicks 
as  dampness.  The  hen  is  like  other  crea- 
tures, bcint:  affected  by  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere.  She  prefers  a  warm  place 
for  her  n  st  in  winter  and  a  cool  place  111 
summer,  and  if  she  mates  her  nest  on  the 
ground  it  is  because  the  cool  ground  is 

more  comfortable  in  summer.  .She  never 
selects  ji  situation  because  it  is  damp,  and 
her  work  of  warming  the  eggs  would  be 
more  difficult  where  dampness  -xisi-. 
When  selecting  a  local  ion  for  a  sitting  hen 
aim  to  have  it  cool  and  secluded.  An  01- 
dinary  soap  box  tilled  with  earth  and  hay, 
and  covered  w  ith  brush,  answ  ers  well  for 
the  purpose. 


The  Chicks  Huddle  Outside. 

How  often  has  it  been  noticed  that  a  lot 
of  chicks  will  huddle  in  a  corner  instead  of 
going  under  the  brooder,  and  how  many 
times  will  a  hen  go  around  an  open  gate  in- 
stead of  into  the  yard  when  she  is  being 
driven.  Regarding  the  huddling  of  chicks 
Mr.  C.  H.  Scribner,  Roseidale,  Wis  , 
writes : 

I  would  like  to  know  why  it  is  that 
chicks  in  a  brooder  will  sometimes  in-ist 
on  huddling  in  a  corner  outside  of  the 
brood  chamber  instead  of  going  under. 

I  have  a  brooder  I  built  myself,  and  have 
raised  two  broods  in  it.  They  all  have 
bothered  me  a  good  deal.  I  have  to  push 
them  under  the  tank  every  night.  They 
w  on  Id  stay  outside,  even  if  in  a  tempera- 
ture at  70  degrees  when  they  might  go  un- 
der the  tank  if  thev  would.    This  brooder 


(which  should  be  as  light  underneath  as 
possible,)  allowing  only  six  inches  of  space 
around  the  brooder,  until  the  chicks  be- 
came thoroughly  accustomed  to  the 
brooder,  when  they  can  then  be  more  easily 
managed. 


Two-Story  Compartment  House. 

The  iHustrat  ion  from  the  Sheldon  Poul- 
try Yards,  Sheldon,  Iowa,  shows  a  two- 
story  poultry-house,  the  lower  portion  be- 
ing for  fowls  and  the  upper  for  broodersi 
the  brooders  being  in  the  passageway  and 
opening  into  the  apartments.  The  house 
may  be  divided  for  several  flocks,  the  yards 
being  in  front.  Lath  and  wire  are  used  for 
the  partitions.  Fig.  2  is  the  interior  of  1  he 
lower  part,  and  Fig.  3  of  the  upper  portion. 


try  have  usually  made  the  amount  of  the 
premium  so  small  that  no  one  would  com- 
pete. When  (he  prizes  have  been  made 
larger  usually  no  more  entries  are  received 
because  the  expert  producers  who  would 
be  able  to  exhibit  have  not  heard  of  it  in 
time  or  have  not  become  interested  until 
too  late.  By  the  time  their  attention  is 
called  to  the  matter  they  have  engaged  or 
sold  their  product  and  have  nothing  to  ex- 
hibit. 

Exhibitors  of  pure  bred  poultry  regu- 
larly prepare  for  the  annual  exhibitions 
and  can  exhibit  on  short  notice,  but  they 
rarely  compete  in  the  dressed  poultry  or 
egg  classes.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  reason 
why  attempts  to  secure  exhibits  of  eggs, 
and  poultry  dressed  by  experts,  have  usu- 
ally failed.  Tha  this  may  not  be  the  case 
with  this  class  f  of  exhibits  at  our  next 
show  we  now  se  nd  out,  for  the  use  of  the 
press,  a  brief  summary  of  the  prizes  of- 
fered for  practical  exhibits.    We  hope  thac 


TWO-STORY  COMPARTMENT  POULTRY  HOUSE.      SEE  PAGES  90  AND  91 


is  about  3x1  feet,  tank  3  feet  by  IS  inches, 
leaving  a  space  under  one  end  of  bro  >ding 
part  where  it  is  not  quite  so  warm,  but 
they  will  stay  clear  outside  of  th^  tank  ;  at 
least  they  are  always  there  the  last  time  I 
go  to  them  at  night.  The  brooder  is  clean; 
in  fact,  there  is  two  bi'jr  baskets  of  dry 
chaff  in  it.  The  tank  is  a  foot  high  from 
the  floor.  If  I  put  most  o  the  chaff  under 
the  tank  at  night,  to  get  the  n  nearer  the 
heat,  thev  will  scratch  it  most  all  out  the 
next  day,  but  still  thev  will  stay  outside 
and  pile  up  at  night  if  it  is  a  litlle  cool. 

I  have  another  brooder  that  I  made  my- 
self, about  the  same  size,  but  built  on  a 
little  different  plan.  I  bave  raised  one 
brood  in  it  and  they  iipyer  troubled  me  at 
all  after  once  learning,  but  it  is  bard  to  keep 
this  one  up  to  'JJ  in  cold  weather.  , 

We  will  call  attention  to  tin  fact  that  a 
flock  of  hens  will  remain  out  in  a  storm 
rather  than  in  a  dirk  poultry  house,  and 
the  chick  inherits  the  same  dislike  of  dars- 
ness,  and  will  not  remain  under  a  dark 
brooder.  Then,  again,  the  first  mvo  days' 
education  of  a  ehick  will  fix  its  habits. 
Experience  poultry  men  keep  the  chick; 
in  the  brooder,  for  two   or  three  days. 


A  detailed  description  is  unnecessary,  as 
the  illustrations,  being  from  photographs, 
are  Milticient.  The  house  may  be  of  any 
desired  length  or  width,  according  to  pref- 
erence. 

What  Rhode  Island  Offers. 
Mr.  Samuel  Cushman,  Kingston,  K.  I., 
Chairman  of  Hie  Committee  on  Poultiy 
Kaisers  Practical  Exhibits,  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Poultry  Association,  whose  show 
will  occur  at  Music  Hall,  Providence, 
December  10th  to  15th,  writes  us  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Rhode  Ulaud  Poultry  Association 
in  an  endeavor  to  increase  the  ,>ublie  value 
of  its  annual  exhibition,  is  paying  especial 
attention  to  securing  exhibits  that  are  of 
interest  and  value  to  the  farmer  and  mar- 
ket poultry  raiser.  Exceed  in  sly  liberal 
premiums  are  offered  on  hir  eyr,  seese, 
ducks,  Guinea  fowl,  (both  on  pnrebrod  and 
crosses )  on  fowls  other  th  in  pure  bred,  on 
dressed  poultry  of  all  kinds,  on  eggs  and  on 
incubators  and  br  .oders. 

This  and  other  societies  that  have  in  the 
past  offered  prizes  on  eggs  or  dressed  po'.il- 


you  will  feel  that  it  is  of  sufficient  interest 
to  your  readers  to  merit  publication  in 
\  our  paper. 

They  offer  $3  for  first  and  §1  50  for  sec- 
ond prize  on  crossbred  cocks,  pullets,  hens, 
or  cockerels,  and  the  best  dressed  t  urker 
gets  -*10,  with  *8  to  se;ond,  and  f-1  to  third 
Rest  pair  broilers  S4.  Rest  dozen  eggs  $3. 
Largest  fowl  §3. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  importance  has 
been  given  poultry  for  practical  purposes 
by  any  association.  Our  naderswho  are 
interested  should  write  Mr  H  S.  Rabeock, 
Secretary.  '•'•■14  15 u tier  Exchange, Providence, 
R.  I.,  for  premium  list. 

Remember — the  market  fowl  has  a  chance 
at  this  show. 

It  any  person  Anas  this  paragraph  matrlted  lie 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  an  t  trust  that  he  will  '>e  suffici- 
ently interested  in  poultry  to  invest  ■  lie  price  of  the 
paper  for  a  year.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  or 
receive  more  than  one  copy,  it  mpjm«,wp  want,  you  to 
h  in-!  .t.hem/.njrtoiiltn  Qraiser*. 
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{Contmtisd  from  August.) 

We  are  told  that  contentment  constitutes 
the  most  of  happiness.  Granted,  for  per- 
haps it  constitutes  the  whole  of  it.  it  is 
also  written,  "Having  food  and  raiment, 
let  us  be  therewith  content."  True,  but 
this  is  obviously  figurative,  and  evidently 
implies  having  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life.  But  suppose  we  do  not  succeed  in 
obtaining  even  these  necessaries,  or  if  we  do 
barely  obtain  them  it  is  at  the  cost  of  so 
much  exertion  that  there  is  hardly  enough 
breath  left  in  our  bodies  to  enjoy  them. 
What  then?  Does  contentment  follow? 
Not  at  all,  but  rather  continual  discontent, 
and  so  far  from  the  real  object  of  life  in- 
tended by  the  Creator  being  attained,  life  is 
a  comparative  failure.  It  does  not  require 
unusual  penetration  or  keenness  of  vision 
to  discover  and  realize  that  this  discontent, 
this  comparative  life-failure,  is  mainly 
among  the  laboring  classes,  the  wage  earn- 
ers, and  caused  by  the  oppression  and  '-cus- 
seduess"of  the  employers,  who  are  prone 
to  regard  their  employes  not  as  human 
beings  possessed  of  feelings  and  sensi- 
bilities like  tuemselves,  b'Jt  as  so  many 
cattle,  created  to  do  their  bidding,  and 
having  no  rights  which  they  are  bound  to 
respect  or  even  admit.  We  know  there  are 
glorious  exceptions  to  this  general  rule, 
and  thus  far  we  have  enlisted  ourselves  on 
neither  side  of  the  battle  between  capital 
and  labor,  but  when  labor  in  its  struggle 
for  justice  contines  itself  to  law-abiding 
methods,  and  when  it  ceases  to  violate  law 
and  to  inflict  upon  others  ten-fold  more 
injustice  than  that  of  which  it  complains, 
then  are  we  identified  with  it,  but  until 
then  we  must  respectfully  decline  to  join 
the  mob.  To  those  01  us  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  our  fellows  it  is  an  ever 
present  question,  bow  shall  the  masses 
improve  their  condition?  What  inquiry 
can  be  more  important?  Statistics  show 
that  but  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  those 
who  engage  in  business  make  a  success  of 
it,  but  even  were  this  otherwise  it  would 
make  little  difference  in  our  case,  because 
the  great  majority  under  consideration,  so 
far  from  having  necessary  capital  to  com- 
mence business,  have  scarcely  enough 
money  to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  and 
any  improvement  in  their  condition  must 
be'had  by  beginning  at  the  bottom  round 
of  the  ladder  and  creeping  up  slowly 
without  the  advantage  of  capital, 

As  all  your  readers  hare  so  long  known, 
our  booby  for  elevating  the  masses  who 
are  struggling  against  the  disadvantages  of 
povertv  is  the  poultry  business,  because  if 
necessary  it  can  be  commenced  on  so  very 
small  a  scale  and  with  so  little  capital. 
We  write  and  we  talk  from  our  own  expe- 
rience of  many  years,  and  our  confidence 
in  the  business  is  continually  growing 
stronger.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  dif- 
ferent manner  in  which  our  advice  on  this 
point  is  received  bv  the  different  persons 
who  request  it.  Many  view  it  with  dis- 
trust and  look  upon  it  with  misgiving  and 
want  of  confidence.  They  seem  to  have  a 
settled  feelin'g  of  certainty  that  failure  is 
inevitable,  and  in  their  ease  it  probably 
would  be,  because  anything  undertaken  so 
tremulously  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
succeed.  Others  take  the  opposite  extreme 
and  enter  into  it  with  so  much  enthusiasm 
that  their  expectations  can  rarely  be  real- 
ized; and  these  comparative  failures,  to- 
gether with  numerous  total  ones,  seem  to 
strengthen  the  distrust  of  those  first 
named .  A  medium  ground  would  seem- 
ingly be  the  most  rational  one  and  less 
likely  to  lead  to  disappointment.  We 
regard  it  as  unfortunate  for  the  class  who 
are  thus  without  any  confidence  in  the 
poultry  business,  because  they  fail  to  grasp 
one  of  the  most  important  and  promising 
ropes  thrown  for  ttieir  rescue.  This  dis- 
trust will  disappear  when  poultry  writers 
discontinue  their  fairv  tales  concerning  the 
annual  profit  of  SO  or  $8  per  fowl,  and  the 
sudden  fortunes  in  the  poultry  business; 
and  wheii  those  who  do  engage  in  it  pursue 
it  with  the  same  amount  of  common  seuse 
necessary  in  any  other  occupation. 

We  do  not  deny  that  fortunes  can  be 
made,  and  are  made,  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness by  those  who  have  an  unusual  share  of 
aptitude  (or  whatever  it  may  be  called),  but 
the  safest  ground,  and  that  which  we  pre- 
fer to  occupy,  is  that  good,  fair  remunera- 
tion or  compensation  for  labor  performed 
is  more  certain  in  this  than  in  any  other 
business  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
considering  the  labor  and  capital  required. 
For  more  minute  details  on  this  point  the 
reader  is  referred  to  our  serial  now  being 
published  in  the  Ptultry  Monthly,  which 
magazine  clubs  with  the  Poulthy  Keeper. 

A  gentleman  has  invented  a  new  incu- 
bator which  he  thinks  is  absolutely  perfect, 
the  only  one  now  werthy  of  that  claim  ;  in 
fact,  compared  with  it  all  other  incubators 
are  simply  refrigerators,  and  be  asks  our 
opinion  of  manufacturing  and  introducing 
the  new  machine. 

Hep  y: — We  can  only  answer  your  ques- 
tion by  staging  how  we  would  view  the 
case  were  it  our  own.  and  in  our  opinion 
of  the  matter  we  are  yerr  firm  and  decided. 
If  we  had  an  incubator  that  would  hatch 
every  egg,  every  time,  infertile  ones,  rotten 


ones,  and  all,  we  would  not  even  dream  of 
placing  it  on  the  market.  That  market  is 
alreadv  overflowing  with  machines  all  the 
way  from  worthless,  at  low  prices  (but 
vas'tly  more  than  they  are  worth)  up  to 
fairly  good,  also  at  much  too  high  prices. 
Now  the  poultry  public  are,  of  course, 
highly  cultured  philosophers  and  philan- 
thropists, but  among  them,  unfortunately, 
are  a  mixture  of  two-cent  penurious  artists 
who  would  cheerfully  skin  a  louse  for  its 
hide  and  tallow,  and  they  go  in  for  the  $15 
incubators,  for  instance,  as  hundreds  do, 
then  howl  and  get  rid  of  it  as  best  and  as 
soon  as  they  can,  and  buy  another  no 
better.  Occasionally  some  party  with 
more  means  and  better  judgment  buys  a 
good  one  and  pays  a  fair  price  for  it — per- 
haps succeeds  and  perhaps  not— then  be- 
comes tired  of  the  business  or  disgusted 
with  it,  and  sells  out.  Have  known  of 
thirty  incubators,  best  make,  thrown  on 
the  market  to  be  sold  at  purchaser's  price. 
Hence  the  incubator  market  is  demoralized 
and  almost  all  the  time.  It  costs  a  good 
deal  to  erect  a  factory  for  building  incu- 
bators to  best  advantage,  and  it  costs  a  good 
deal  to  advertise  and  sell  them.  Nearly 
everybody  of  course  are  saints,  although 
frequently  in  disguise,  but  among  them,  we 
regret  to  say,  are  lots  of  persons  who  are 
exceedingly  parsimonious  of  the  truth;  in 
fact,  the  woods  are  full  of  them,  and  they 
judge  other  persons  by  themselves  and 
think  a  new  iucubator  is  only  another  hum- 
bug ;  hence  the  up-hill  work  in  introducing 
i;  regardless  of  quality.  What  money  you 
may  invest  in  youi  contemplated  enterprise 
you  can  kiss  good  by,  lor  you  will  never  see 
hide  nor  hair  of  it  again.  These  are  our 
ideas,  but  ot  course,  being  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  life,  we  have  less  pluck  and  push 
that,  a  man  a'„  thirty,  and  if  we  were 
>  ounger  perhaps  we  might  think  differently  ; 
but  as  we  now  see  things  we  should  no 
more  think  of  trying  to  introduce  a  new 
incubator,  or  stare  a  new  poultry  paper, 
than  we  should  think  of  jumping  into  the 
Charles  River  with  the  intention  of  remain- 
ing there  permanently. 

W.  H.  Eudd. 

Orrocco  Poultry  Farm, 
tSouik  Nalick,  Mass 

Crossing  Ducks. 

Mr.  James  Rankin,  who  makes  the  Mon- 
arch incubator,  South  Easton,  Mass.,  who 
raises  thousands  of  ducklings  for  the 
Boston  market,  gives  the  following  as  his 
experience  in  crossing  Rouens,  lekins, 
Cayugas  and  Aylesburys.   He  says: 

"I  had  about  made  up  my  mind  before 
the  trial  that  the  best  bird  would  be  a  cross 
between  the  Aylesbury  and  Pekin,  and  as  I 
had  two  tine  imported  Aylesbury  drakes,  I 
selected  a  dozen  of  my  largest  Pekin  ducks 
for  the  cross,  and  confined  them  for  the  sea- 
son, giving  them  the  best  of  feed  and  care. 
So  confident  was  I  of  the  good  results  of  the 
cross  that  every  egg  those  birdt  produced 
was  carefully  treasured  and  regularly 
placed  in  the  machine  every  seven  days,  the 
balance  of  the  trays  being  filled  with  Pekin 
eggs. 

•'Those  eggs  hatched  remarkably  well, 
nearly  every  egg  producing  a  strong, 
healthy  duckling,  so  that  I  had  during  that 
season  quite  a  sprinkling  of  flesh  colored 
bills  among  my  Hock  of  Pekins.  The  mor- 
tality was  very  small,  not  more  than  oneper 
cent,  but  wnen  a  duckling  did  die  1  found  it 
was  sure  to  have  a  flesh  colored  bill.  As 
the  birds  grew  I  noticed  that  the  crosses 
did  not  hold  their  own,  but  were  percepti- 
bly smaller,  while  every  runt  or  scrub  in 
the  flock  always  wore  a  light  colored  bill. 
Visitors  marked  the  difference  and  inquired 
if  ttiey  were  of  the  same  age.  I  always  be- 
gan marketing  the  Pekins  first  and  the 
crosses  last,  as  I  found  they  required  more 
time  to  mature,  'the  difference  in  weight 
was  in  favor  of  the  Pekins — fully  one 
pound  to  the  pair.  My  pickers  complained 
bitterly  of  the  cr-osses,  as  the  skin  had  a 
habit  of  coming  away  with  the  feathers, 
materially  lengthening  that  process  and 
cutting  o.own  their  receipts.  Wishing  to 
ascertain  the  quality  of  the  flesh,  I  at  differ- 
ent times  sent  in  boxes  of  the  dressed  birds 
by  themselves,  interviewed  dealers  on  the 
subject,  requesting  them  to  inform  their 
customers  of  the  fact,  and  if  there  was  a 
difference  in  quality  to  note  it.  '1  he  reply 
was  that  one  was  just  as  good  as  the  other, 
but  that  they  preferied  the  Pekins  because 
they  were  larger.  The  result  of  that  exper- 
iment was  a  loss  to  me  of  over  fifty  dollars, 
as  I  sold  over  two  hundred  pairs  of  the 
crosses. 

'Tu  my  trial  of  Rouens  I  used  pure  bred 
birds,  and  though  the  Rouens  ran  as  heavy 
as  the  Pekins  when  mature,  yet  they  were 
not  more  than  three-fourths  as  large  when 
nine  weeks  old,  and  it  required  twelve  week* 
to  make  them  as  large  as  the  Pekins  at  nine 
weeks.  Besides,  I  found  them  more  deK- 
cate  to  rear,  and  when  confined  in  large 
numbers  they  can  not  rough  it  with  the 
Pekins.  The  color  of  the  *kin  was  against 
them,  and  as  I  had  but  few  I  mixed  them 
in  with  Pekins  and  nothing  was  said, 
though  my  dealers  told  me  plainly  that 
had  they  been  in  large  quantity  they  "would 
nave  been  obliged  to  cut  me  two  cents  per 
pound. 

"1  was  best  p'eased  with  the  cross  ob- 
tained from  Cayuga  drake  with  Pekin 
ducks.  It  made  a  fine,  plump  bird,  ma- 
tured as  eariy  as  the  Pekins,  was  as  large, 
and  the  only  drawback  was  the  color  of  the 
skin,  which  was  worse  than  either  of  the 
other  breeds. 

"The  fact  is,  the  public  at  large  is  becom- 


ing more  and  more  fastidious  every  year  in 
regard  to  the  poultry  they  consume.  They 
not  only  insist  on  having  a  good  article. but 
as  far  as  duckiiugs  are  concerned,  must  be 
grown  within  a  clear  white  skin." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  after  making 
several  crosses  Mr.  Rankin  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  pure-bred  Pekins  were  su- 
perior to  any  crosses,  and,  although  he  has 
been  selling  ducklings  for  many  years,  he 
sticks  to  them  and  uses  no  other  kind. 


The  Best  Breeds. 
The  following  article  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Bab- 
cock,  in  the  Poultry  Inter-Ocean,  headed, 
'•Some  English  Ideas."  contains  a  criticism 
of  several  claims  that  have  been  '•  going  the 
rounds  ''  of  the  poultry  press,  and  which 
we  bad  intended  to  attempt  to  refute,  but 
as  Mr.  Babcock  handles  the  subject  so  ably 
we  prefer  to  use  his  article.   He  says: 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  anything 
which  is  "English,  you  know,"  is  pretty 
good,  and  so  we  adopt  English  manners, 
ideas,  customs  and  fowls.  Some  of  these 
are  good  and  some  are — un-American. 

Last  night  I  was  looking  through  my 
poultry  library  and  came  upon  a  book  by 
Professor  James  Long.  In  his  preface  the 
author  speaks  of  his  long  practical  experi- 
ence as  a  breeder,  exhibitor  and  judge,  and 
of  the  extra  opportunities  he  has  enjoyed 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  all,  or  nearly 
all,  varieties  of  fowls.  We  are,  therefore,  at 
the  outset,  led  to  expect  what  the  English 
author  has  to  say  will  be  authoritative. 
But,  while  there  is  much  of  value  i.i  the 
book,  we  meet  with  some  ideas  that  cause 
us  to  hesitate.  For  example,  in  describing 
Light  Brahmas,  he  speaks  of  their  having 
good  stripes  in  the  saddle  feaihers,  and  also 
as  being  about  a  pound  lighter  in  weight 
than  the  Dark  Brahmas.  This  may  be  true 
of  English  birds,  but  on  this  side  of  the 
water  we  expect  just  the  reverse.  As  an 
example  of  the  information  given  in  the 
book  we  quote  a  table  purporting  to  give 
an  accurate  summary  of  the  qualities  of  the 
different  breeds  and  varieties.   Here  it  is: 

The  comparative  value  of  each  breed  is 
shown  by  its  position  in  tne  tables. 

1.  The' best  layers  are  Black  Hamburgs, 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs,  Minorcas,  Leg- 
horns, Andaiusians,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Du- 
Maus,  Golden  Penciled  Hamburgs,  Hou- 
dans,  Langshans,  Scotch  Greys,  Brahmas, 
Cochins.  Golden  Spangled  Hamburgs,  Span- 
ish, Dorkings,  Game,  Creve  Coeurs,  LaFelch, 
Polish. 

2.  The  largest  eggs  are  laid  by  Spanish, 
LaFelche,  Creve  Coeurs,  Minorcas,  Anda- 
iusians, Houdans,  Langshans,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Scotch  Greys,  Brahmas,  Dorkings, 
Cochins,  Game,  Black  Hamburgs,  Silver 
Spangled  Hamburgs,  Golden  Penciled  Ham- 
burgs, Silver  Penciled  Hamburgs. 

3.  ibe  best  table  fowls  are  Dorkings,  In- 
dian Game.  LaFelch,  LaBiesse,  Scotch 
Greys,  Boudans,  Creve  Coeurs,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Brahmas.  Langshans,  Cochins,  Min- 
orcas. hamburgs. 

4.  The  best  fowls  for  size  and  weight  are 
Dorkings,  Cochins,  Brahmas,  Langshans, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Scotch  Greys,  Creve 
Coeurs,  LaFelche,  Houdans.  Malays,  Game, 
Minorcas,  Andaiusians,  Spanish,  Polish, 
Leghorns,  hi  am  bursts,  Sultans,  Dumpies, 
Comtes-Plattes,  bilkies,  Bantams. 

5.  The  hardiest  fowls  are  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Minorcas,  Langshans,  Brahmas,  In- 
dian Game,  Andaiusians,  Scotch  Greys, 
Cochins,  Houdans,  Malays,  Dorkings,  Game, 
Creve  Coeurs,  Lahelche. 

6.  The  best  setters  and  mothers  are  Dork- 
ings, Plymouth  Rocks,  Scotch  Greys,  Silk- 
ies, Brahmas,  Cochins,  Dumpies. 

There  are  some  surprising  things  in  this 
table  or  series  of  tables.  While  it  is  an 
open  question  as  to  whether  the  Hamburgs 
are  better  layers  than  the  Leghorns,  it  is 
certainly  a  grave  error  to  state  that  the 
Polish  are  the  poorest  layers  on  the  list. 
The  fact  is  that  Polish,  when  not  bred 
exclusively  for  crest,  are  excellent  layets, 
among  the  best  that  we  have,  and  even  the 
big  crested  birds  are  better  layers  than 
Dorkings.  The  fact  is  the  table  needs  con- 
siderable rearranging  to  accord  with  the 
facts  as  we  know  them.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  the  Spanish  named  as  the 
layers  of  the  largest  eggs,  though  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Light  Brahmas,  of  the  best 
laying  strains,  will  lay  larger  eggs  than  the 
Spanish,  but  when  we  find  the  Brahmas 
put  in  the  tenth  place  we  have  a  right  to  be 
greatly  surprised.  Either  the  Knglish  style 
of  Brahma  is  very  different  in  the  size  of 
eggs  produced  and  very  firferior  in  this 
respect  to  the  American,  or  an  egregorioHS 
blunder  has  been  made.  Plymouth  Rocks 
certainly  do  not  lay  so  large  eggs  as 
Brahmas,  and  vet  they  are  represented  as 
laying  larger  of.es. 

The  table  respecting  tab'e  fowls  is  more 
nearly  correct  than  the  others,  but  even 
here  we  would  reverse  the  positions  of 
Dorkings  and  Indian  Games.  They  staud 
correctly,  however,  from  the  English  point 
of  view,  for  the  yellow  of  the  shanks  and 
skin  of  the  Indian  Game  is  not  according  to 
English  taste.  In  the  arrangement  of  fowls 
for  size  and  weight  it  is  astonishing  to  find 
that  Dorkings  heed  the  list.  Dorkings  can 
be  grown  to  considerable  weights,  but  they 
are  clearly  inferior  to  As  atics  in  this 
respect.  Cochins  are  placed  ahead  of 
Brahma*,  but  the  Brahmas  are  heavier  than 
the  Cochins.  Houdans  are  placed  ahead  of 
Malays,  but  Malays  often  reach  weights 
as  large  as  the  Dorkings.  Bantams  are  cor- 
rectly placed  a>,  the  smallest. 


I  wonder  how  Cochin  breeders  will  like- 
to  see  their  fowls  placed  eighth  on  the  list 
of  hardy  fowls,  inferior  in  this  respect  to 
Andaiusians.  Minorcas,  Indian  Games  and 
other  varieties.  While  the  Plymouth  Rock 
is  a  hardy  fowl,  it  certainly  is  not  hardier 
than  the  Brahmas  and  Cochins  as  they  are 
bred  in  tnis  country,  yet  the  Plymouth 
Rock  is  selected  to  head  the  list. 

In  the  sixth  arrangement  it  is  remarkable 
to  find  the  Cochins  placed  sixth  in  order  as 
sitters  and  mothers.  If  the  English  Cochin 
won't  sit,  then  she  is  hardly  a  Cochin  as  we 
know  her.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  inferred 
that  she  is  a  poor  mother,  awkward,  tread- 
ing on  her  chickens,  and  the  big  feathered 
feet  a  ways  in  the  way.  Yet  we  have  used 
feather-footed  fowls  as  sitters  and  mothers 
and  have  had  no  trouble  with  them.  A  big 
motherly  Cochin  or  Brahma,  though  a  trifle 
awkward,  more  than  makes  amends  by  her 
quietness.  A  clean-limbed  ben  is  "more 
dangerous  to  her  chickens  than  a  quiet 
feather-footed  one,  "  Which  the  same  I  am 
free  to  maintain.'' 

Perhaps,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  will 
be  thought  that  I  do  not  fully  agree  with 
this  English  Proie«sor.  But  who  does  agree 
with  him  ?  If  there  is  anv  such  a  one  he 
ought  to  have  a  hearing  and  we  would  all 
like  to  see  bini. 

We  may  a  Id  that  the  English  writer  will 
be  found  to  be  the  only  owe  in  England  who 
will  make  such  claims.  Some  other  Eng- 
lish writer  may  not  agree  with  him.  In 
tnis  country  we  have  seen  hVs  presented 
time  and  again  but  which  wje  very  unre- 
liable. The  fact  is  tb  t  each  writer  writes 
from  his  standpo  nt. 

Let  anyone  take  ten  breeds,  and  keep 
them  under  the  same  conditions.  This  year, 
perhaps,  the  Brahmas  may  lead.  To  his 
surprise,  next  year,  they  may  be  in  third 
or  fourth  place.  It  is  all  an  uncertainty^ 
The  best  breed  is  your  management.  With 
all  conditions  alike,  and  everything  favor 
able,  we  have  never  fouud,  in  the  course  of 
a  whole  year,  a  difference  of  ten  eggs  be- 
tween the  highest  and  lowest  of  six  flocks- 
True,  some  layed  more  at  times  than  others, 
though  falling  behind  at  some  other  period, 
but  for  the  whole  ypar  the  difference  was  as. 
stated. 

A  House  for  Two  Hundred  Hens. 

A  subscriber  at  Potts  Grove,  Pa.,  desires; 
to  know  how  large  a  house  he  should  build 
for  200  bens,  and  how  to  use  tarred  paper 
on  the  walls.    He  says: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  through  the  mail 
how  large  a  hen  house  it  will  take  to 
keep  two  hundred  Leghorn  hens  this 
winter?  I  am  going  to  build  a  new  rn>use 
and  I  don't  know  how  large  it  should  be 
exactly  for  that  many  hens.  Do  you  think 
it  would  make  it  warm  enough  to  line  it  up 
with  rough  boards,  then  paper  with  heavy 
building  paper  between  that  and  the  siding 
and  plaster  it  inside? 

As  the  breed  used  is  Leghorns,  we  will 
state  that  for  20J  hens  a  house  about  130 
feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide  (allowing  for 
alley  way)  should  answer.  If  Brahma  hens 
were  used  the  house  should  be  12x200  feet. 
Of  course  we  know  that  not  one  person  in 
twenty  will  accept  our  advice  to  build  a 
poultry  house  200  feet  long  for  200  hens,, 
because  it  may  be  apparently  expensive,, 
but  all  the  same  that  is  not  too  much  space 
to  allow.  All  burlders  judge  more  by  the 
capacity  of  their  pocket  books  than  by  the 
capacity  of  the  house. 

Regarding  the  paper  it  should  be  on  the 
outside.  Use  Swan's  Standard  Roofing, 
and  fasten  it  on  the  outside  of  the  boards. 
If  paper  is  used  inside  it  seems  to  cause 
dampness.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  always  to- 
laih  and  plaster  a  house. 


Two-Year  Old  Hens  Moulting. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Warren,  Middleburg,  Conn.r 
finds  cause  for  not  agreeing  with  us  on  the 
moulting  of  bens,  and  gives  his  opinion  of 
our  views  as  follows: 

'•When  you  say  fiat  two-year  old  bens 
moult  before,  or  earlier  than,  yearhngs.it 
is  contrary  to  my  experience.  My  theory 
is  to  get  your  pullets  laying  in  November, 
force  them  in  the  winter,  kill  them  in  the 
spring,  and  theu  there  will  be  no  setting 
hens  to  bother  with,  nor  niouliing  hens  to 
loaf  for  three  months  in  the  summer.'' 

It  depends  on  when  a  hen  was  hatched  to 
determine  when  she  will  moult.  As  a  rule 
a  ben  moults  about  a  month  earlier  every 
year.  Now,  if  Mr.  Warren  knows  how  to 
make  his  pullets  lay  in  November,  and  on 
into  the  winter,  he  is  fortunate.  He  may 
succeed  sometimes,  but  much  depends  on 
circumstances.  The  hen  moults  about 
eleven  mouths  apart.  Ihe  pullet  should 
not  moult  at  all  her  first  year.  We  favor 
hens  in  preference  to  pullets,  because  they 
axe  more  fully  matured  and  produce; 
stronger  chicks. 
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WHAT  TO  FEED. 


The  Different  Foods- Linseed  Meal- 
Cut  Bone  and  Meat — Green  Foods 
and  Fodder— How  to  Keep  a 
hen  in  Laying  Condition. 

To  keep  a  ben  iu  good  condition  for  lay. 
ing,  she  should  never  have  a  full  crop  dur- 
ing the  day.  It  is  not  wrong  to  give  a  light 
meal  of  mixed  food,  warm  in  the  morning, 
in  the  trough,  but  such  meal  should  be  only 
one-fourth  the  quantity  the  bens  require. 
They  should  go  away  from  the  trough  un- 
satisfied, antl  should  then  seek  their  food, 
deriving  it  grain  by  grain,  engaging  iu 
healthy  exercise  in  order  to  obtain  it,  and 
in  such  circumstances  the  food  will  be 
passed  into  the  gizzard  slowly,  and  be-bet- 
ter digested.  Gradually  the  hen  will  ac- 
cumulate sufficient  food  to  provide  for  the 
night,  going  on  the  roost  with  a  full  crop, 
where  she  can  leisurely  forward  it  from  the 
crop  to  the  gizzard.  Feeding  soft  food 
leads  to  many  errors  on  the  part  of  the  be 
ginner,  causing  him  to  overfeed  and  pa  n- 
per  his  hens,  and  by  it  they  will  reach  a 
condition  that  is  entirely  antagonistic  to 
laying.  It  is  much  belter  to  feed  hard 
grains  only  than  to  feed  from  a  trough,  un- 
less the  soft  food  is  carefully  measured.  A 
quart  of  mixed,  ground  grain,  moistened 
and  in  a  crumbly  condition,  should  be 
sufficient  for  forty  hens  as  a  "  starter"  for 
the  morning,  but  two  quarts  of  whole 
grain  should  then  be  scattered  in  litter  for 
them  to  seek  and  secure  for  themselves. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  feed  a  complete  ra- 
tion. The  addition  of  a  simple  article  to 
a  hen's  ration  may  make  an  excellent  layer 
of  her.  In  the  spring  a  hen  will  lake  more 
exercise,  and  will  thus  demand  more  food. 
Instead  of  gorging  her  with  corn  and 
wheat,  allow  her  but  a  limited  supply  of 
both  those  foods,  and  give  her  more  fresh, 
lean  meat  and  bone.  Milk  is  one  of  the 
best  foods,  but  a  hen  cannot  drink  enough 
milk  in  a  day  to  give  her  the  nitrogen  re- 
quired. A  gill  of  linseed-meal  to  a  pint  of 
corn  will  increase  the  ration  to  a  value 
equal  to  two  pints  of  corn,  so  far  as  nutri- 
tion is  concerned.  The  gill  of  linseed-meal 
contains  more  bone-forming  matter  than  a 
pint  and  a  half  0f  corn,  and  as  much  nitro- 
gen as  three  gills  of  corn.  Hence,  it  will 
be  seen  by  feeding  that  little  gill  of  linseed- 
meal  what  a  great  saving  of  corn  is  made  in 
quantity,  and  what  a  great  gain  is  made  in 
the  bone-forming  and  flesh-formiug  ele- 
ments of  the  food. 

When  the  hens  have  been  fed  on  grain  ex- 
clusively, they  soon  begin  to  show  the 
effects  of  a  sameness  of  diet.  A  few  exper- 
iments may  be  tried.  Throw  an  apple 
into  the  poultry  yard,  and  notice  how 
quickly  it  will  be  picked  to  pieces.  When 
the  hens  are  in  the  orchard  they  will  not 
notice  apples,  though  apples  may  be  plen- 
tiful, because  w  hen  on  the  range  they  can 
secure  quite  a  variety  of  food,  but  now 
that  they  must  be  fed  grain  without  the 
green  food  an  apple  becomes  a  luxury. 
There  is  but  little  nutriment  in  the  apple, 
but  it  is  succulent,  and  serves  the  purpo-e 
of  the  hens  as  a  change  of  diet.  Th^  allow- 
ance of  green  food,  if  but  a  small  one,  will 
have  a  beneficial  effect.  They  will  be  more 
thrifty,  will  more  easily  digest  their  food, 
and  keep  in  a  condition  more  favorable  to 
laying.  There  are  many  substances  that 
hens  will  accept  in  winter.  Cabbage, 
cooked  potatoes  or  turnips,  scalded  corn 
fodder  (cut  fine),  cut  hay,  eusilage,  and 
even  vegetable  tops  that  have  become  dry. 
They  like  a  variety,  and  will  always  give  a 
good  aeceunt  of  themselves  when  they  re- 
ceive it  in  the  winter  season. 

Milk  is  one  of  the  best  foods  that  can  be 
given  to  the  laying  hens,  but  it  should  not 
be  sour,  nor  should  it  remain  exposed  to 
become  distasteful.  "We  are  often  asked  if 
milk  cannot  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
meat.  The  fact  is,  milk  is  superior  to 
meat,  as  it  is  a  complete  food;  but  when  we 
realizethat  meat  is  concentrated,  compared 
with  milk,  the  difficult;  of  substituting 
milk  for  meat  is  plainly  seen,  for  the  heiia 
eaunot  drink  enough  of  the  milk,  there 
being  about  eighty-six  per  cent  of  water  in 
it.  That  is,  to  derive  fourteen  pounds  of 
solid  matter  from  milk  the  hens  must  drink 
eighty-six  pounds  of  water  in  the  milk, 
which  requires  quit*  a  length  of  time. 
Milk  should  be  given  even  when  meat  is 
fed,  as  it  contains  mineral  matter,  and  also 


because  it  is  more  convenient  to  be  ob- 
tained than  meat. 

It  should  be  considered  in  keeping  poul- 
try that  a  flock  of  hens  are,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, scavengers  on  the  farm,  and  they 
should  be  permitted  to  perSorm  that  func- 
tion. The  hen  can  see  the  smallest  seed  on 
the  ground,  and  every  square  inch  of  the 
surface  is  carefully  searched.  The  amount 
of  food  which  she  can  secure  for  herself 
during  the  day,  unaided,  is  quite  large,  and 
sne  consumes  a  great  variety  of  substances 
that  would  be  lost  but  for  her  appropria- 
tion of  them.  Oa  the  range  she  not  only 
consumes  grass  and  seeds,  but  destroys  a 
large  number  of  insects  also,  and  every 
ounce  of  food  (bus  secured  is  so  much  gain 
to  the  farmer,  of  which  he  should  avail 
himself. 

During  the  summer  month  the  hens  re- 
quire le>s  food  than  in  the  winter,  though 
something  depends  on  how  they  may  be 
situated,  and  how  many  eggs  may  be  layed, 
but  when  on  the  range  they  cannot  fail  to 
secure  a  full  supply  of  all  that  they  require 
if  they  are  active  and  industrious.  If  the 
farmer  continues  to  feed  them  he  will  waste 
the  food  given,  as  the  hens  will  not  seek 
food  on  the  range  if  they  are  fed  in  the 
barn-yard,  becoming  lazy  and  sluggish,  and 
also  ovei  burdened  with  fat.  By  withhold- 
ing food  the  cost  of  the  eggs  will  be  re- 
duced, and  of  course  the  profit  will  be  much 
greater. 

As  an  experiment,  take  two  flocks  that 
are  alike,  and  give  them  free  range  Feed 
one  flock  at  the  barn-yard,  alio  wing  grain 
twice  a  day,  and  compel  the  other  flock  to 
pick  up  its  food  (provided  the  range  is 
good,)  and  the  flock  that  receives  no  food  at 
the  barn-yard  will  not  only  lay  more  eggs 
than  the  other,  but  will  also  keep  in  better 
condition,  while  the  flock  that  is  giveu 
plenty  of  gram  will  be  fat,  and  will  contain 
a  larger  proportion  of  hens  that  desire  to 
sit.  Of  course,  such  method  will  not 
answer  for  all  the  seasons,  but  applies  to 
the  warm  days  of  summer  only,  and  the  ex- 
periment is  worthy  of  being  made. 

The  profit  is  always  sure  when  every  de- 
tail is  correct.  Cheap  food  must  not  be  es- 
timated by  the  price  paid  for  it  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  cheapest  food  for  the  poultry- 
man  or  farmer  is  that  which  gives  him  the 
largest  number  of  eggs.  It  matters  not 
what  the  food  costs,  so  long  as  the  eggs  cor- 
respond. It  is  the  product  by  which  we 
should  measure  and  estimate. 

Green  bones  are  not  used  as  extensively 
as  they  should  be,  because  grain  can  be  ob- 
tained with  less  difficulty  and  at  a  low 
cost,  but  as  egg-producing  material,  the 
bone  is  far  superior  to  grain;  nor  does  the 
bone  really  cost  more  than  grain  in  some 
sections.  The  cutting  of  the  bone  into 
available  sizes  is  now  rendered  an  easy 
matter,  as  the  bone-cutter  is  within  the 
reach  of  all.  Bones  fresh  from  the  butcher 
have  more  or  less  meat  adherring,  and  the 
more  of  such  meat  the  better,  as  it  will  cost 
no  more  per  pound  than  the  bone,  while 
the  combinatien  of  both  meat  and  bane  is 
almost  a  perfect  food  from  which  to  pro- 
duce eggs. 

If  the  farmer  can  get  two  extra  eggs  per 
week  from  each  hen  in  winter,  he  will 
make  a  large  profit.  We  may  add  that  if 
the  product  of  each  hen  can  be  increased 
one  egg  per  week  only  in  winter,  that  one 
egg  will  pay  for  all  the  food  she  can  pos- 
sibly consume,  and  it  therefore  pays  to  feed 
the  substance*  that  will  induce  the  hens  to 
lay.  If  the  hens  are  consuming  foed  and 
yet  are  producing  no  eggs,  they  will  cause 
a  loss  to  their  owner;  and  this  happens 
every  winter  on  a  large  number  of  farms. 
The  hens  receive  plenty  of  food,  but  not  of 
the  proper  kind. 

A  pound  of  cut  green  bone  U  sufficient 
for  sixteen  hens  one  day,  which  means  that 
one  cent  will  pay  for  that  number  of  fowls. 
If  one  quart  of  grain  be  fed  at  night  to  six- 
teen hens,  and  one  pound  of  bone  in  the 
morning,  it  should  be  ample  for  each  day 
in  winter.  In  summer  only  the  bone  need 
be  given.  Such  a  diet  provides  fat,  starch, 
nitrogen,  phosphates,  lime  and  all  the  sub- 
stances required  to  enable  the  hens  t«  lay 
eggs.  As  an  egg  is  worth  about  three 
cents  in  winter,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  feed  bone  than  grain,  as  the  greater 
number  of  egg*  not  •nly  reduces  the  total 
cost,  but  increases  the  profit  as  well. 

The  bone  cutter  is  as  necessary  to  the 
poultryman  as  hit  feed-null..    It  enables 


him  to  use  an  excellent  and  cheap  food,  and 
gives  him  a  profit  where  he  might  other- 
wise be  compelled  to  suffer  a  loss.  It  is 
claimed  that  a  bone-cutter  pays  for  itself  iu 
eggs,  and  really  costs  nothing.  Bones  are 
now  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  food  for 
poultry,  and  no  rations  should  have  them 
omitted.  They  are  food,  grit  and  lime,  all 
combined  in  one,  and  the  hens  will  leave  all 
other  foods  to  receive  the  cut  bone.  If 
cut  fine,  even  chicks  and  ducklings  will  rel- 
ish such  excellent  food,  while  turkeys  grow 
rapidly  on  it.  To  meet  with  success  re- 
quires the  use  of  the  best  materials,  and 
green  bone  beats  all  other  substances  as 
food  for  poultry. 

The  matter  of  providing  the  mineral  ele- 
ments for  the  hens  is  one  that  has  called 
forth  more  discussion  than  any  other  one 
thing  connected  with  the  poultry  business. 
Some  claim  that  oyster -shells,  clam-shells, 
old  mortar,  flint,  etc.,  provides  all  the  min- 
eral matter  required.  Others  insist  that 
these  substances  are  insoluble  and  are 
utilized  by  the  hens  exclusively  for  the 
grinding  of  food;  tuat  the  hens  prefer 
sharp  pieces,  which  are  voided  afterward 
with  the  sharp  edges  rounded.  The  eggs 
contain  phosphate  of  lime,  as  well  as  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  the  phosphate  is  not 
found  in  auy  of  these  substances,  while 
Bint  is  mostly  silica,  providing  no  material 
for  the  eggs  whatever.  Hens  will  swallow 
broken  glass  or  old  china  quite  as  readily 
as  any  other  hard  substance.  It  is  easy  to 
provide  hens  with  an  ample  supply  of  min- 
eral matter  iu  a  digestible  and  soluble  con- 
dition by  feeding  a  variety  of  food.  They 
will  easily  secure  more  than  a  sufficiency 
of  mineral  matter  in  cut  clover,  bran  and 
green  bones,  substances  that  are  digested 
and  assimilated.  There  is  quite  a  differ- 
ence between  the  green  fresh  bone,  rich  in 
its  juices  as  ic  comes  from  the  butcher's, 
and  the  hard,  dry  bone  which  has  lost  its 
succulence.  The  value  of  all  foods  de- 
pends largely  upon  their  digestibility,  and 
the  more  this  is  provided  for  the  greater 
the  saving  of  food,  and  the  more  economi- 
cal the  production  of  eggs. 

Economy  can  be  practiced  without  de- 
priving the  fowls  of  a  sufficiency.  Any- 
thing suitable  that  will  serve  to  make  a 
variety  should  be  allowed  them.  Small  or 
inferior  potatoes  may  be  cooked  for  the 
hens;  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  mash 
them.  Give  them  whole,  and  the  hens  will 
do  the  mashing.  The  same  is  trueoftur. 
nips,  of  which  the  hens  are  very  fond  in 
winter.  It  w.ll  be  found  that  the  use  of 
corn,  oats,  wheat,  buckwheat  and  barley 
will  give  better  results  than  when  corn 
alone  is  used,  even  if  nothing  but  grain  is 
given.  This  is  sufficient  proof  that  ceru  is 
not  a  perfect  food.  Every  farmer  knows 
that  when  corn  has  been  fed  for  quite  a 
while  the  hens  will  begin  to  refuse  it, 
which  is  due  to  their  being  well  supplied 
with  th3  elements  contained  iu  corn.  They 
require  a  change,  because  corn  no  longer 
provides  them  wilh  what  they  need. 

Some  fodder-cutters  will  reduce  hay  and 
fodder  to  very  short  lengths.  In  fact,  we 
have  had  them  to  cut  as  short  as  one-fourth 
of  an  inch.  If  good  hay,  corn  fodder,  or 
any  kind  of  provender,  is  cut  to  half-inch 
lengths,  the  hens  will  pick  over  the  cut 
food  and  find  quite  an  amount  of  palatable 
portions,  and  they  will  eat  it  dry,  but  the 
better  plan  ii  to  scald  the  mess  and  sprinkle 
meal  over  it.  A  pound  of  clover  hay  will 
offer  the  most  suitable  and  economical  ra- 
tion that  can  be  provided  a  quite  large 
flock  in  winter  (excepting  meat  and  bone), 
a>  it  is  not  only  nutritious,  and  assists  in 
making  a  variety,  but  also  enables  the  heiw 
to  secure  bulky  food,  which  is  very  neces- 
sary to  thrift  and  egg  production. 

Eggs  in  September. 
As  a  rule  the  hens  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  lay  well  in  September,  as  it  is  the 
mouth  in  which  they  usually  moult.  A 
moulting  hen  seldom  lays  during  the  time 
she  is  shedding  her  feathers,  but  it  is  an 
advantage  to  hare  them  get  through  with 
the  process,  as  they  will  be  full-fledged  and 
reidy  for  laying  before  December,  when 
eggs  will  be  higher  in  price.  Feed  a  pro- 
portion of  meat  to  hens  every  evening, 
about  a  pound,  chopped  fine,  to  twenty 
hens,  and  give  each  hen  a  teaspoenful  of 
linseed  meal  once  a  day  if  they  are  moult- 
ing. The  pullets  that  are  not  moulting 
should  be  in  separate  yard*  from  the 
moulting  hens. 


Dividing  the  Flocks. 

The  profit  derived  from  a  flock  of  poultry 
that  has  the  liberty  of  an  orchard  is  quite 
an  item,  but  in  proportion  to  the  land  oc- 
cupied the  profit  is  not  equal  to  that  se- 
cured on  small  plots,  upon  which  poultry 
is  confined  in  yards.  Hundreds  of  in- 
stances may  be  cited  to  show  that  hens 
confined  in  yards  and  well  managed  give 
as  good,  and  even  better  results  than  those 
that  have  had  free  range.  It  is  "all  in  the 
management,"  it  is  true,  but  it  is  by  judi- 
cious management,  after  all,  that  success  is 
attained  in  any  case.  When  we  leave  out 
"brains,"  nothing  good  results  from  any 
venture.  When  one  hundred  hens  can  be 
kept  on  an  acre  of  ground  under  the  range 
system,  four  hundred  of  more  can  be  kept 
in  small  yards,  the  fowls  divided  into- 
flocks,  and  each  flock  given  a  change  of 
yards.  More  labor  is  necessary,  but  there 
is  an  extra  profit  to  be  derived  from  the 
ground  itself,  independent  of  eggs  and 
meat. 

Most  farmers  are  well  informed  in  regard 
to  intensive  systems  of  cultivating  land, 
soiling  cattle  and  hurdling  sheep.  That 
this  "crowding"  of  the  land  gives  greater 
profits  than  the  "parochial"  method  of 
stock  keeping  on  almost  limitless  acres  of 
ground,  has  been  demonstrated  as  a  fact  by 
European  farmers  who  are  compelled  to 
pay  .high  rents  and  utilize  every  square 
inch  of  soil.  The  profits  come  largely 
from  the  increased  fertility  imparted  to 
the  land.  If  the  soiling  or  hurdling  sys- 
tems are  practiced,  large  farms  can  be  di- 
vided and  more  advantageously  used  fer 
cattle  and  sheep,  but  for  the  market  gar- 
dens the  hen  is  superior  to  all.  The  confin- 
ing of  hens  iu  yards  is  really  hurdling 
them  on  small  plots,  just  as  the  English 
farmer  hurdles  sheep,  and  yet  the  main 
point  to  be  observed  is  this:  The  sheep 
are  frequently  removed,  and  the  hurdling 
of  hens  should  be  managed  in  the  same 
manner.  The  point  is  to  give  tbem  a. 
change  of  yards  often,  and  thus  avoid  filth, 
prevent  disease,  provide  ample  green  food 
and  forage,  and  promote  larger  production, 

An  experiment  is  always  convincing: 
Take  a  plot  of  ground  of  a  space  about 
twenty  by  one  hundred  feet  (not  over  one 
twentieth  of  an  acre,)  and  confine  upon  it 
twenty-five  hens,  feeding  them  upon  the 
plot  for  three  months,  allowing  the  drop- 
pings to  remain.  Select  a  plot  of  the  same 
size,  adjoining,  to  be  used  for  growing 
crops,  or  to  remain  idle,  as  preferred, 
Then  remove  the  hens  to  some  other  loca- 
tion, plant  or  seed  the  two  plots  with  the 
same  kind  of  vegetable,  and  the  yield  of  the 
one  formerly  occupied  by  the  hens  will  be 
at  least  twice  as  much  as  the  other.  The 
difference  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
feed  of  the  hens  during  the  time  the  plot 
was  occupied  by  them,  if  some  readily  sab- 
able  crop  is  grown,  while  the  difference  in 
fertility  will  be  noticeable  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  not  confined  to  a  single  crop 

only.   

Guinea  Fowls. 

There  is  no  demand  in  market  for  guinea 
fowls,  and  though  their  eggs  are  salable 
yet  they  are  too  small  to  bring  the  highes; 
prices.  Guineas  lay  a  greai,  many  eggs, 
and  cost  nothing  but  the  food  that  may  be 
picked  up  in  the  fields.  It  is  an  old  maxim 
that  a  guinea  egg  does  not  entail  any  ex- 
pense in  its  production,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  guineas  consume  many  young- 
weeds,  and  the  seeds  of  plants,  that  should 
be  destroyed.  Being  active  foragers,  and 
having  keen  eyes,  they  do  not  allow  insects 
of  any  kind  to  escape,  an  I  really  perform  a 
beneficial  service  in  that  respect.  Their 
meat  has  a  gamely  flavor,  and  is  highly  es- 
teemed by  those  who  know  what  it  is  to 
have  them  roasted  on  the  table.  The 
young  ones  can  be  easily  raised  with  chicks, 
by  bens,  and  soon  learn  to  go  on  the  roost, 
but  when  hatched  by  the  guinea  hen  they 
become  wild  and  untameable,  and  remain 
in  the  fields,  away  from  the  barnyard. 

Air-slacked  Lime. 

There  is  nothing  so  useful  on  a  poultry 
farm  as  a  barrel  of  lime.  Let  it  air-slacK 
and  when  in  a  fine  condition  scatter  it 
freely  wherever  it  can  be  applied— on  the 
poultry  house  floor,  on  the  yards,  «n  the 
walls,  in  the  nests,  and  into  every  crack 
ann  crevice  It  is  destructive  to  lice,  and 
it  destroys  the  g  pe  worms,  and  also  pre., 
vemts  diseases.  It  should  be.  used  at  least 
once  or  twice  a  month, and  especially  on  the 
yards  and  runs. 
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What  a  Hen  Can  Do  in  a  Year. 

GEO.W.  OSTERHOUT,  DAVID  C  TY,  NEB. 

I  see  by  the  August  Poultry  Keeker, 
page  07,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to 
know  of  a  flock  of  hens  that  lay ed  more  than 
1-18  eggs  per  year  for  each  ben.  Well,  I  can 
beat  that,  though  I  guess  you  would  hardly 
call  it  a  flock,  for  the  reason  that  from  Feb- 
ruary 1st  to  August  1st  of  each  year  they 
have'  been  divided  into  from  three  to  four 
yards:  but  I  give  you  their  averages.  The 
number  of  hens  and  pullets  given  is  the 
average  number  kept  during  the  year,  as 
I  pick  my  breeders  all  out,  and,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  have  more  than  after 
July  1st  I  sell  part  of  them,  keeping  only 
the  best  for  the  next  season.  From  the  1st 
of  August  until  the  1st  of  the  next  Janu- 
ary or  February  ne  males  are  kept  with  the 
females.  I  have  a  record  of  each  day  since 
January  1st,  1891,  of  just  how  many  fe- 
males iii  each  pen.  when  in  breeding  yards, 
and  when  all  are  running  together.  I  have 
a  record  of  just  how  many  J  have  all  the 
time.  After  I  put  all  iny  breeders  together, 
January  1st  of  each  year,  no  other  females 
are  put  in  with  them  before  the  next  Jan- 
uary, and  they  are  only  taken  out  as  sold 
or  taken  to  a  show.  While  they  are  at  the 
show  an  egg  record  is  taken  the  same  as  at 
home.  This  was  done  with  the  view  of 
what  my  strain  was  doing.  I  have  my 
birds  sbiit  up  in  yards  all  the  time.  I  have 
my  chicks  batched  out  on  farms,  pay  25 
cents  each  the  first  of  Octobar  and  Novem- 
ber, and  when  the  chicks  are  brought  in 
they  are  not  out  of  the  pen  until  sold  or 
taken  to  a  show.  My  smallest  yard  is  16x40 
and  is  sometimes  spaded  two  or  three  times 
during  the  summer,  besides  being  sown 
with  rye  every  Fall.  Have  now  kept  Brown 
Leghorns  on  the  same  ground  for  ten  sea- 
sons, since  the  Spring  of  1S86,  and  have  had 
no  siekuess  except  now  and  then  a  bird.  I 
have  never  tried  to  force  egg  production, 
as  I  have  an  idea  that  the  eggs  would  not 
hatch  strong  chicks. 

1891— Average  number  of  females,  £8 

1892  "  "  "  3i 

1893  "  "  "  32 

1894  "  "  "  36 

1895  "  "  "  31 

1891— Average  number  oi  eggs,  169  5 
1-92         "  "  "     168  3 

1893  "  "  "  170.4 

1994         "  '■  "  165.6 

1895         "  "  "  112.8 

Up  to  and  including  Aug.  22d  20  females 
have  laid  218  eggs  since  August  1st,  being 
nearly  11  eggs  each,  and  most  of  the  hens 
are  in  moult. 

Mow.  Mr.  Jacobs,  this  is  not  for  publica- 
tion, as  I  do  not  care  for  the  ad.  I  had  not 
thought  that  my  birds  were  any  better 
than  any  one  else's  Leghorns,  and,  in  fact, 
from  reading  a  great  many  egg  reports  I 
know  tbey  cl;d  not  come  up  to  a  great  many 
and  thought  it  was  because  1  did  not  try  to 
force  them.  I  only  send  you  this  record 
for  your  own  private  information 

[It  in  too  valuaole  to  be  omitted. — Ld.] 

Snide  Poultry  Breeders. 

EGBERT  L.  TYLER,  YELLOW  .SPRINGS,  M.D. 

I  have  been  intending  to  write  an  article 
for  the  Poultry  Keeper  since  1  first  be- 
gan to  lake  it..  The  information  that  I 
wanted  was  answered  by  some  one.  so  I  did 
not  bother  the  editor  with  any  of  my  in- 
quiries. I  thought  I  would  let  the 
Poultry  Keeper  readers  know  some  of 
my  experience  in  poultry  raising.  1  find 
there  are  several  things  we  can  learn  be- 
fore we  expect  success.  My  hens  average 
me  from  Jan.  1894,  to  Jan."  1895,. for  each 
one,  127  esgs.  I  have  about  200  fowls,  and 
with  all  the  drawbacks  to  poultry  raising 
I  can  sti  1  make  a  good  profit. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to 
the  standard.  There  are  lots  of  people 
-who  pretend  to  breed  poultry  who  never 
saw  a  standard,  but  to  bear  them  talk  they 
know  all  about  the  business,  yet  could  not 
tell  a  rooster  from  a  ben  except  by  the 
crow.  The  man  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
$1.00  for  a  standard  ought  to  go  into  some 
other  business.  Such  people  get  the  hen 
fever,  go  and  buy  five  or  six  varieties,  and 
breed  them  in  dry  goods  boxes  and  nail 
k"gs,  or  turn  them  all  loose  together,  then 
advertise  ':  pure  breeds,"  talk  you  crazv 
about  prize  birds,  pretend  to  *  know  all 
about  it,  and  yet  one  dollar  for  a  standard 
i>  too  big  for  them. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  hear  some  people  talk. 
They  could  edit  a  poultry  journal  if  gas 
could  do  it.  If  you  ask  one  of  them  which 
poultry  paper  he  takes  the  reply  would  be 
■"  none,"  as  lie  does  not  see  any  good  in  it, 
cannot  afford  it,  and  times  are  too  hard. 
Ten  chances  to  one  some  of  these  fellows 
spend  enough  foolishly,  through  the  week, 
to  buv  a  standard  and  several  poultry 
papers,  yet  they  say  times  are  too  hard. 
Before  a  man  begins  to  undertake  to  sell 
eggs  or  birds  for  breeding  purposes,  he 
should  harn  the  breeds  that  he  intends  to 
raise,  and  then  there  would  be  less  trouble 
in  the  poultry  world.  It  will  pay  anyone 
who  intends  to  raise  pure  breeds  to  invest 
in  a  standard,  or  one  or  more  papers,  but 
if  you  are  too  close-listed  to  do  so  I  do  not 
think  you  have  any  right  to  talk  about  pure 
blood  I  hope  this  will  induce  some  of  mv 
poultry  brethern  to  get  on  a  solid  footing 
in  the  business  and  learn  chicken  before 
they  tail;  chicken.  Of  course  I  do  not 
mean  that  every  one  should  buv  a  standard 
who  only  raise  a  few  chickens  fortheirown 
pleasure,  but  the  fellow  who  aavertises 
■eggs  and  stocks  tor  sale  is  the  nail  that  I 
want  to  hit  on  the  head,  and  hit  it  hard. 


How  He  Raised  the  Chicks. 

j.  j.  sylk  (61  Richelieu  St.),  Quebec,  can. 

Early  in  May  I  put  114  chicks  into  two 
brooders,  and  raised  1;3,  one  having  been 
carried  off  by  a  cat.  1  put  them  in  the 
brooder  when  36  hours  old.  I  gave  them 
water  from  Tie  start,  and  gaveio  to  them  so 
that  they  could  only  get  their  beaks  in  and 
not  their  whole  bodies.  I  notice  that  young 
chicks,  as  well  as  fowls,  drink  water  in  the 
morning  before  they  are  fed.  Until  about 
<ui'  week  old  I  fed  them  chopped  eggs, 
bread,  crumbled  fine,  and  granulated  oat- 
meal. I  then  began  feeding  equal  parts  of 
ground  corn,  oats  and  shorts,  well  scalded, 
feeding  it  when  cool;  also,  giving  the  oat- 
meal for  evening  meal.  I  fed  them  about 
four  times  per  clay  until  about  five  weeks 
old.  I  kept  ground  bone  and  shell  before 
them:  also,  plenty  of  sand,  and  a  scratch- 
ing pen  with  plenty  of  chaff  or  shakings  of 
hay,  Two  or  three  times  a  week  I  gave 
them  ox  liver,  boiled,  putting  in  a  lump  in 
each  pen  fur  them  to  pick  at.  I  had  the 
chicks  in  two  pens,  each  6\9.  1  gave  them 
young  lettuce  until  the  grass  was  up.  The 
brooders  were  kept  as  nearly  90  degrees  as 
I  could  for  three  weeks:  then,  as  the 
weather  got  warm,  I  lowered  the  heat  so 
that  the  brooder  floor  kept  dry.  I  used 
bran  in  the  brooders  and  found  "it  worked 
tine  for  young  chicks.  I  got  the  idea  from 
a  writer  in  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  kept 
them  in  a  single  board  room  I  built,  covered 
with  tar  paper  outside,  and  lathed.  The 
size  of  this  room  is  9x12,  and  the  floor  is 
about  18  inches  above  ground,  leaving  no 
chance  for  rats  or  other  vermin.  At  the 
back  of  this  room  I  had  small  doors,  from 
which  I  could  regulate  lamps  without  auy 
trouble.  The  brooders  are  bottom  heat;  the 
bottom  is  sheet  iron,  and  the  floor  and 
brooder  are  made  of  one  inch  lumber  The 
floor  is  three  inches  above  the  sheet  iron  and 
between  I  tacked  a  piece  of  sheet  iron,  pro- 
jecting from  the  floor  one  and  one-naif 
incties.  Then,  in  eacu  corner  of  the  floor,  I 
have  an  inch  hole,  and  instead  of  a  tube  I 
tacked  a  piece  of  tin  across  the  corner  of  the 
brooders,  making  a  square  tube  about  four 
inches  .high  in  each  corner.  Between  the 
floor  and  sheet  iron  I  had  two  one  inch  holes 
bored  to  allow  cold  air  in,  and  which  a'so 
tielps  to  carry  the  warm  air  up  and  out  the 
corners  of  tLe  brooders  and  keeps  a  very 
even  temperature.  Tneu  in  the  top,  or  lid. 
of  the  brooder  I  have  four  or  live  one-inch 
holes  right  iu  the  centre  for  ventilation. 
When  the  chicks  are  four  <  r  five  weeks  old 
the  brooder  door  can  be  raisedsome  to  allow 
more  air.  The  door  through  which  they 
enter  can  be  left  open.  I  have  about  eight 
inches  between  the  floor  and  the  top  of  the 
brooder.  The  lamp  under  the  brooder  has 
a  tin  chimney  and  a  No.  2  burner.  I  keep 
the  lamp  chimney  about  one  and  a-haif 
inches  from  the  sheet  iron  bottom.  A  Veiy 
small  flame  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  the heai, 
tnelamp  being  in  the  space  under  the  floor 
of  th-  room  and  not  exposed  to  a  draught. 
I  have  hundreds  ol  chiefs  in  those  brooders 
successfully.  They  can  be  made  from  two 
feet  square  to  tin  re  feet,  to  hold  from  50  to 
t0  chicks.  Mine  is  two  leet  square;  the  lid 
in  the  top  of  the  brooder  is  about  one  foot 
wide;  hinged,  and  in  the  center,  and  is  con- 
venient for  cleaning  the  brooder  As  the 
weather  got  warm  I  gave  tiiem  grass  runs 
and  they  grew  and  thrived  »plendidly.  I 
am  trying  a  Mann  bone  cutter  and  find  the 
cut  bone  and  meat  flue  for  young  chics  and 
fowl.  If  this  will  ben  fit"  any  one  publish 
it;  if  no. — waste  basket. 


The  Trials  of  t lie  Breeder. 

J.  R.  MEREDITH,  NORTH  AURORA.  ILL. 

Many  articles  have  been  published  about 
eggs  and  the  result  of  incubation.  Let  me 
say  right  here  that  1  would  rather  sell  eggs 
for  hatching  to  a  regular  breeder  than  to 
sell  to  other  peopl«  who  want  ouly  a  set- 
ting or  two,  stating  "  I  would  like  to  have 
a  few  Chicks  like  those  in  your  yard." 
Many  people  think  that  to  Dlace  eggs  uuder 
a  hen  is  all  they  must  do  to  have  as  nice 
chicks  as  the  breeiler  has,  little  thinking 
the  fowls  in  our  yard  are  the  choice  pick- 
ing and  culling  of  two  or  three  hundred 
chicks  to  secure  the  fifty  seen  by  them. 
And  again,  tbey  think  every  egg  ought  to 
bring  a  chick,  and  they  "kick"  if  it  does 
not.  I  believe  that  most  breeders  endeavor 
to  have  fertile  eggs  that  they  offer  for  sale. 

I  u  ish  to  give  a  little  of  my  experience 
in  hatching  eggs,  for  this  season  has  been 
one  of  many  experiences  with  me.  X  took 
two  settings  of  eggs  from  my  pen  of  the 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburg's, which  I  thought 
were  O.  K..  and  gave  them  to  two  hens. 
One  hen  went  to  worn  at  once  to  get  a  large 
family,  and,  remaining  faithful  to  the  end, 
brought  out  twelve  lovely  chicks.  The 
other  one  was  not  so  made;  she  could  not 
get  heruest  to  suit  her. so  she  was  up  and  off 
and  on  and  restless.  The  latter  hen  got  two 
chicks.  Was  it  the  fault  ol  the  esgs  ?  I 
answer — no,  most  assuredly.  I  sold  one 
setting  of  eggs  from  the  same  pen  and 
shipped  them  forty  miles,  then  six  miles 
overland  in  an  express  wagon  to  their  des- 
tination. This  party  wrote  me  one  month 
later:  "Ship  me  at  once  another  setting 
of  the  same  kind  of  eggs— I  got  thirteen 
chicks  from  the  thirteen  eggs."  The  same 
clay  I  sent  these  eggs  I  let  a  neighbor  have 
a  setting  of  the  same  eggs. .  Did  he  do  so 
veil?  No,  hardly.  Ho  came  to  ine  and 
said :  "  Your  esrsrs  are  no  good ;  I  got  only 
one  chick.''  Kick  ?  Well,  I  should  say  so. 
I  showed  him  the  letter  from  the  other 
party,  and  he  said:  "Can't  help  it;  mine 
did  not  do  so."  This  is  the  way  the  poul- 
try man  has  to  take  it. 


There  are  many  things  that  may  happen 
to  the  eggs  after  they  leave  the  yard  that 
will  destroy  the  germs.  As  for  the  feeding 
of  young  chicks  there  is  a  system  that 
should  be  observed,  and  withour  it  failure 
will  surely  follow.  I  feed  ground  oats, 
cornmeal,  bran,  oatmeal,  and  a  little  flax- 
seed, sifting  the  ground  oats  and  using  one- 
tenth  flaxseed  meal.  This  feed  I  find 
does  well  for  my  young  chicks.  1  have  not 
had  one  case  of  bowel  troub'e  since  I  began 
to  feed  this  way.  Of  course  1  have  plenty 
of  charcoal,  plenty  of  gravel  and  fresh 
water.  The  last  three  named  I  place  where 
the  chicks  can  get  at  it  at  will.  I  have  now 
three  hundred  young  birds,  some  ready  for 
market  and  others  coming al Bug  fast.  Suc- 
cess to  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


Made  His  Own  Incubator— A  Good 
Hatch. 

PETER  SIMSEN,  CHILTON,  WIS. 

I  must  let  you  know  how  I  came  out 
with  my  incubator.  You  will  probably  re- 
member I  sent  for  a  copy  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  of  July,  1S87,  which  gave  instruc- 
tions how  to  make  a  hot  water  incubator. 
Well,  1  made  one  according  to  yrour  direc- 
tions, and  it  holds  about  72  eggs.  I  used 
the  lumber  from  grocery  boxes,  and  as  I 
am  a  tinner  I  made  the  tank  myself.  The 
whole  thing  didn't  cost  me  more  than  §1.00. 
May  17tb,  1  loaded  it  with  60  eggs,  and  kept 
the  heat  at  105,  104  and  102  degrees.  I  put 
in  no  moisture  until  the  10th  day,  when  I 
put  in  two  sponges,  and  the  last  "five  days 
two  pans  of  water  below  the  egas.  The 
ventilating  tube  I  left  closed  through  the 
entire  hatch.  All  I  got  was  six  chicks, two 
of  them  being  cripples  which  1  had  to  kill. 
I  got  discouraged  with  that,  and  so  I  let  it 
stand  for  a  few  days.  Then  I  thought  I 
would  try  it  again,  and  leave  the  ventilator 
open.  The  second  hatch  I  put  in  on  June 
17th,  and  it  ran  the  same  as  before,  only  I 
pu'„  in  4s;  eggs  and  left  the  ventilator  open. 
The  10th,  clay  I  tested  out  eight  eggs,  leav- 
ing fortjr,  and  out  of  the  forty  1  got  38  nice 
strong,  chicks,  or  95  per  cent.  How  is  that 
for  a  greenhorn  ?  The  other  two  chicks 
must  have  died  before  batching,  but  I  had 
trouble  about  raising  the  rest.  When 
about  ten  days  old  they  begac!  to  drop 
their  heads  and  close  their  eyes,  and  would 
not,  eat  anything.  They  would  stand  around 
a  day  or  two  and  then  die,  and  inside  of  a 
week  I  lost  half  of  them,  but  I  think  the 
rest  are  all  right.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
lice,  for  1  kept  them  and  the  pens  clean, 
and  have  no  old  nens.  The  first  four  or 
five  days  I  fed  them  old  bred  moistened, 
and  after  that  they  got  oatmeal,  and  then 
again  cornmeal,  and  then  again  bread,  and 
also  wheat.  When  they  started  to  get  sick 
I  put  red  pepper  in  their  food,  but  "it  did 
not  seem  to  help  them  any.  1  gave  them 
plenty  of  fresh  water,  but  I  had  no  brooder. 
I  simply  put  the  chicks  in  a  box  at  night 
and  took  them  in  the  house.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  brought  them  out  again.  Could  you 
tell  me  the  cause  of  their  dying  and  what 
to  do  to  prevent  it  ?  It  is  very  dry  here 
this  summer  and  I  think  probably  that  has 
some.hing  to  do  with  it.  as  everybody 
around  here  that  raises  chicks  have  lost 
about  half  of  them.  I  have  had  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  six  months  and 
could  not  afford  to  miss  if.  Hurrah  for  the 
Poultry  Keeper  incubator, — nothing 
like  it  ! 

[Probably  ibe  pan  of  water  ruined 
your  first  hatch.  You  cannot  raise  chicks 
wi.bout  a  brooder,  even  in  July. —  Ed  ] 


No  Water  for  Chickens. 

II.  LEONARD,  TOWSON,  SID. 

[n  replying  to  yrour  invitation  to  give 
particulars  of  my  method  for  feeding  young 
ehioks,  without  giving  water  to  drink,  I 
will  say  that  1  have  much  pleasure  in  seud- 
ing  you  the  following :  Boil  a  pint  of  rice 
or  oatmeal  tied  in  a  piece  of  muslin,  not 
too  tightly  but  sufficiently  tight  that  when 
cooked  each  grain  will  separate  by  rubbiug 
in  the  hand. 

This  prevents  absorbing  too  much  mois- 
ture, and  scattering  a  handful  "f  meal  over 
it  before  rubbing  will  greatly  facilitate 
dividing  the  grains,  absorbs  the  outside 
moisture,  and  make  it  easier  for  the 
chicks  to  pick  up.  In  doing  this  care  must 
be  taken  to  sift  out  the  surplus  meal,  as 
being  uncooked  it  is  very  indigestible.  Do 
not  divide  more  at  a  time  than  will  be 
eaten,  and  if  any  remains  after  the  meal 
take  it  away.  Feed  in  small  trays,  and  it 
is  then  easy  to  remove.  Once  a  day  season 
with  black  pepper.  After  three  clays  feed 
with  rice  oi  oatmeal  in  the  following  man- 
ner: Bran,  cornmeal,  and  green  food,  the 
bran  and  cornmeal  to  be  prepared  in  the 
following  manner:  Mix  with  cold  water 
into  a  stiff  paste,  then  tie  in  a  muslin,  and 
boil  well.  For  green  food  use  dandelions, 
lettuce,  and  onions,  separate  or  mixed,  and 
give  raw  rice  always  for  the  last  meal. 
When  chicks  are  a  "month  old  they  can  then 
range  with  the  older  ones,  and  have  what 
food  and  water  they  choose  to  take.  By 
following  this  plan  you  will  have  little  or 
no  bowel  complaint  or  gapes,  and  unless 
exposed  to  draughts  or  attacked  by  vermin 
your  chicks  will  be  sleek  and  sprightly,  a 
pleasure  to  wait)  upon,  admired  by  your 
friends,  and  last  though  not  least,  you"  ivill 
raise  (bar  accidents  and  chicken  "thieves) 
90  to  !i5  per  cent  of  your  hatching  I  have 
about  800  chicks  this  year,  my  first  attempt 

raising  and  I  did  not  commence  sitting 

e  hens  till  1st  of  April 


Chicks  not  Hatching  True. 

W.  K.  FALSTED,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Y~ou  are  always  ready  to  give  good  advise 
gratis,  when  it  is  asked  for,  and  I  want  to 
learn  how  I  may  surely  hatch  out  and 
raise  White  Plymouth  Bock  chicks.  A 
strange  question  to  ask  you,  but  I  am  a 
total  failure  with  the  While  Plymouth 
Rocks,  while  I  make  a  success  with  the 
Barred.  Some  time  since  you  gave  the 
name  of  a  reliable  poultry  breeder,  and 
believing  that  you  could  make  no  mistake, 
sent  to  the  party  the  necessary  amount  to 
purchase  three  sittings  of  White  Plymouth 
Rock  eggs,  which  upon  receipt  I  divided 
into  four  sitting?,  and  put  them  under 
four  of  my  most  reliable  hens.  Well,  these 
four  hens  were  certainly  honest  and  faith- 
ful, and  did  their  best  to  make  the  work  a 
success,  but  the  result  was  most  unsat  is- 
factory to  me,  while  right  at  their  side  the 
eggs  of  the  Bfrred  liens  came  out  beauti- 
fully, and  out  of  nearly  every  one  of  tbe 
chicks  out  of  the  White  Plymouth  Rock 
eggs,  only  S  or  9  were  white,  with  one  black 
ciiick  which  only  had  strength  enough  to 
hatch  and  live.  Perhaps  as  mauy  more 
had  not  strength  enough  to  get  outside  the 
shells  and  the" balance  came  to  nothing.  Of 
the  say  10  that  hatched,  5  did  not  long 
stand  the  vicissitudes  of  life;  the  others 
held  out  until  a  few  days  ago,  and  they  had 
gotten  to  be  quite  good  sized,  when  we 
discovered  that  some  neighbors  bad  boy3 
were  running  down  those  that  re- 
mained, in  an  adjoining  lot,  taking  their 
heads  off,  picking  and  roasting  them  for 
lunch,  and  leaving  us  at  this  w  riting  with- 
out one  white  chick,  the  little  black  one 
being  now  the  total  of  what  we  have  to 
show  for  our  39  White  Plymouth  Rock 
eggs.  It  is  of  little  satisfaction  to  u»  that 
the  boys, arrested  by  our  Marshall  and  with 
tears  acknowledge,  and  no  doubt  promised, 
to  do  so  no  more.  Now,  must  I  acknowl- 
edge the  rest.  Two  of  these  5  boys  are  in 
the  Sunday  School.  The  breeder  made 
amends  by  offering  to  duplicate  my  order 
at  half  price,  but,  turning  out  a«  weak  as 
the  others  did,  where  is  the  profit  in  tbe  re- 
duced price. 

[That  is  one  of  the  troubles  the  breeder 
must  contend  with.  He  never  knows 
"  what  an  egg  may  bring  forth,"  and  we 
venture  to  affirm  that  he  was  also  much 
annoyed  over  the  result.— Ed.] 

Cause  of  Lameness  in  Turkeys. 

J.  C.  B  AKER,  RICHFIELD,  ILL. 

In  July  Poultry  Keeper  Mr.  F.  Pando 
writes  of  a  lameness  in  young  turce>s. 
Your  description  of  the  disease  is  identical 
with  what  my  W.  Hollands  were  effected 
last  spring.  Tbe  legs  would  frequently 
turn  at  the  middle  joiut,  throw  the  toes 
outward  and  upwards,  and  they  would 
wali  with  tbe  foot  thus  doubled  up.  I  had 
one  to  survive'  out  of  five  that  were 
effected.  The  bird  has  always  eaten 
heartily,  and  grows,  yet  will  be  miserable. 
My  turkey  s  have  never  been  enclosed,  aud 
are  now  on  board  floor.  They  have  runs 
10x30  feet  wide,  low  sloping  "shed  at  the 
near  end,  and  here  they  would  roost  nights. 
They  never  flew  on  a  perch  until  three 
months  old,  and  they  had  access  to  plenty 
of  grit  and  grass,  and  I  have  fed  similar  to 
Mr.  Pando.  We  have  never  heard  of  such 
complaint  before  this  spring  and  we  lay 
the  trouble  to  being  foundered  once  when 
the  turkeys  were  two  weeks  old.  My  wife 
fed  them  a  large  quantity  of  milk  cheese  or 
curd,  and  they  ate  uutil  sheir  crops  bulged 
out  unusually  large,  the  next  day  we 
found  six  or  seven  vyi'h  t<  es  curled  up  in- 
to a  ball  aud  they  acted  quite  lame.  Out  of 
£5  no  more  than  the  first  ones  were  ever 
afterwards  affected  so  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve it  was  simply  founder.  A  horse  or 
cow  is  always  affected  in  the  feet  and  legs 
when  foundered.  The  gout  in  man  arises 
from  gluttonous  eating  Why  cannot 
fowls  be  similarly  affected  ? 

Changes  in  Eggs  During  Hatching. 

W.  J.  LUCAS,  FREEDOM,  ILL. 

Some  of  the  poultry  raisers  here  have 
had  some  heated  discussions  as  to  the 
changes  in  eggs  and  how  soon  tbev  begin 
after  the  egg  was  set.  1  claimed  that  il  can 
be  told  in  twelve  hours  by  breaking  an  egg, 
as  there  would  be  a  spot  on  the  yolk, 
which  could  be  seen  enlatged.  They  said 
that  spot  was  always  there,  if  the  egg 
would  not  hatch .  1  have  made  the  differ- 
ent changes  quite  a  study.  I  had  two 
hatchers,  and  have  always  broker,  an  egg 
every  day  to  see  if  tvh  .t  the  books  sa;d  was 
correct.  They  said  if  my.  views  were  cor- 
rect, how  was  it  that  five  or  six  or  more 
hens  could  lay  in  the  same  nest  from  morn- 
ing until  night,  and  even  the  next  day,  and 
the  egjjs  be  all  right.  I  said  it  was  because 
they  were  not  sitting  hens,  as  ibe  heat  was 
so  much  more  in  setting  hens  ihan  those 
laying.  I  have-tested  them  while  -'itting  to 
see  how  hatchers  at  103  compared  with  the 
hens.  The  hens'  temperature  was  from  106 
to  110,  anil  some  more  than  thar.  Then  they 
used  for  an  arsument  that  a  hen  laying  in 
the  nest  by  herself  would  go  on  her  nest 
late  in  the  cay  (eggs  iu  the  nest),  lay  and 
stay  on  the  nest  all  night,  aud  lay  the  next 
day  before  leaving,  then  lay  a  number  of 
eges  more,  t  he  egas  being  cold  from  then  on 
until  she  begins  sitting,  and  every  egshatch. 
I  said  that  proved  what  I  said  w  as  correct. 
The  heat  was  not  great  enough  to  start  a 
change.  The  result  of  the  talk  was  it  ltd 
to  an  open  discussion  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Grange,  and  I  want  of  information 
on  the  subject,  for,  of  course,  I  am  right. 
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Clover  Best  of  All. 

JAMES  ROSS,  'AURORA,  ILL. 

In  renewing  my  subscription  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  as  I  have  taken  it 
for  some  time,  I  think  I  will  introduce  my- 
self. 1  am  engaged  in  general  farming,  and 
like  other  farmers  we  always  had  poultry 
of  every  variety,  and  mixed  them  all  up, 
from  Shanghai  to  Langslians.  I  have  heen 
on  the  same  place  for  twenty-six  years, and 
for  the  past  ten  years  I  have  been  breeding 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  almost  ex- 
clusively, until  this  spring  I  got  Huff 
Leghorns.  Anything  I  may  say  is  from  a 
farmer's  point  of  view.  You  editors  are 
getting  crazy  on  the  green  hone  and  winter 
egg  questions.  Last  winter  I  kept  my 
poultry  on  green  hone,  clover,  cabbage, 
with  grit.  If  I  could  not  get  both,  green 
bone  and  elover,I  would  have  t  he  latter,  and 
the  best  substitute  I  could  find  for  the 
former.   

A  Cause— A  Cure  for  Lameness. 

J.  M.  SCOTT,  RED  OAK,  IOWA. 

I  notice  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Poultry  KEEPER  under  the  heading 
•'  The  Lame  Rooster,"  that  you  have 
•'Numerous  complaints  of  lameness  in 
males.''  The  cause  in  most  cases  is  simple 
enough,  also  its  cure,  it  is  most  prevalent 
among  the  "Rloomer"  variety,  or  feathered 
legs.  Iu  moulting  season  the  feathers  be- 
come hard  and  dry.  instead  Of  coming  out, 
as  nature  intended  they  should.  They 
break  off  in  the  foot,  close  up  to  the  skin, 
those  places  heal  over  (if  broken  short 
enough.)  In  the  course  of  time  pus  forms 
at  the  root  of  the  stump  making  a  very 
sore  foot  indeed,  [f  these  roots  are  i.ot  ex- 
tracted, in  the  course  of  time  they  will  ruin 
the  usefulness  of  the  foot.  To  avoid  this 
troublesome  complaint,  keep  the  broken 
quills  pulled  from  the  foul,  especially  at 
this  time  of  the  year. 


A  Confession  on  Scoriiif?. 

In  the  August  issue  of  the  Ohio  Poultry 
Journal  is  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Fierce 
(whose  style  is  too  familiar  for  us  to  be 
mistaken. )  which  is  a  frank  confession  by- 
one  who  has  done  long  service  in  the  show 
room,  and  which  points  out  the  impossi- 
bility of  uniform  scoring.  In  that  article 
he  has.  thoughtlessly  perhaps,  knocked  all 
the  value  out  of  the  score  card  asa  medium 
of  determining  merit,  and  given  much 
truth  on  other  matters  indirectly  connected 
with  the  subject.  We  have  selected  an  ex- 
tract from  the  article,  which  is  placed  here 
to  be  held  "on  file''  for  the  future.  He 
says: 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  A.  P.  A. 
can  recommend  certain  persons  as  judges, 
and  require  them,  before  that  is  done,  to  be 
examined  as  to  their  qualifications  for  sucn 
position,  but  iu  that  event  will  all  societies 
and  associations  employ  them  ?  If  they 
did  not.  would  it  not  lead  to  another  re- 
bellion, in  comparison  to  which  the  score 
card  affair  would  be  a  pigmy?  Would  it 
not  furnish  pabulum  for  poultry  writers  to 
ventilate  their  literary  attainments  pro  and 
con  for  a  long  tiim  f  "The  judge,  to  sii,t  all, 
must  be  especially  endowed  with  certain 
qualities,  among  which  might  be  mentioned 
well  versed  in  the  business,  which  means 
tact  and  experience;  he  must  be  quick, 
agreeable,  absolutely  accurate,  unvarv  ing 
in  judgment,  have 'a  retentive  memory, 
possessed  of  patience,  and  to  be  able  to 
measure  up  defeated  exhibitors  be  must 
be  a  phrenologist,  a  physiognomist, 
and  a  psychologist,  or  hypno- 
tizer.  In  fact,  such  a  man  cannot  be 
found,  and  therefore  report  must  be  had  to 
those  possess!  g  fewer  \  irtucs.  If  a  judge 
is  required  to  use  a  score  card  he  will  have 
between  twenty  and  twenty-five  subdivi- 
sions of  a  fowl  to  examine,  each  of  which 
may  be  defective  in  from  one  to  six  or  more 
pla  -es,  and  all  such  defect-  w  ill  vary  in 
from  one-fourth  to  five  or  more  points  in 
valuation,  and  in  a  class  of  twenty  fowls 
his  mind  or  attention,  it  is  possiblcj  will  be 
or  may  be  brougnt  into  direct  operation 
over  7, OUO  times,  and  what  is  expected  is 
that  he  shall  go  over  and  over  these  same 
specimens  time  and  time  again  and  have  the 
results  exactly  alike  ;  or  if  after  a  week  has 
elapsed  a  few  of  the  specimens  included  in 
the  twenty  named  meet  him  elsewhere,  he 
is  expected  to  place  them  in  the  same 
notches  again  as  a  test  of  his  expert  skill, 
ability  and  honesty,  no  mat  ter  what  changes 
may  have  been  made  in  the  circumstances 
anu  conditions  surrounding  them— a  thing 
impossible,  and  its  like  or  its  analogy  is 
not  found  in  all  nature,  a  thing  which  'can 
not  be  done  whatever  system  of  scoring  he 
uses,  or  whatever  committees  or  associa- 
tions recommend  him  ;  .  nd  it  is  safe  to  say- 
that  i  t  is  impossible  for  a  judge  to  score 
fowls  in  any  considerable  numbers,  or  at 
different  times  and  places,  and  make  the 
scores  exac  ly  alike  when  done  twice  or 
more,  but  with  a  few  extra  or  tine  fowls  he 
may  score  sutli  -iently  close  to  have  the  re- 
sult* approximately  alike. 

Without  any  intention  on  our  part  to 
allude  to  Mr.  Pierce  particularly,  or  of 
drawing  him  into  a  controversy,  we  mus; 
sta'e  that  he  has  shown  that  the  score  card 
depends  on  who  judges,  that  it  holds  value 
only  for  a  day,  and  that  the  same  judge 


cannot  score  the  same  bird  twice  alike,  and 
he  goes  on  to  sav  that  it  is  impossible. 

Now,  such  being  the  case  the  value  of  the 
scoie  card,  and  t  he  price  of  the  bird,  comes 
up  again,  which  has  been  frequently  dis- 
cussed, and  yet  Mr.  Pierce  alludes  to  the 
honest  judge.  How  much  more  impossible 
is  it  when  the  owner  of  the  bird  owns  the 
fudge,  by  giving  him  patronage  and  assists 
him  to  sell  his  services  as  judge  We  have 
seen  birds  (like  at  a  Chicago  exhibition) 
•' rotten  with  rou  i "  and  win,  because  the 
judge  was  a  friend  of  the  owner,  and  'we 
have  seen  Plymou  h  Rocks  nearlv  white 
win  over  barred  specimens  because  the 
Judge  knew  that  "kicking"  would  be 
frowned  upon. 

If  honest  scoring  cannot  be  depended 
upon,  then  why  adhere  to  a  foolish  system 
that  has  hypocrisy  written  across  its  face. 
Why  give  a  man  a  -core  card  that  cannot  be 
correct. 

As  to  the  "examining  board"  it  would 
only  create  a  ring,  and  give  the  so-called 
judges  full  control  over  the  independent 
breeders,  many  cf  the  examiners  perhaps 
needing  more  examination  than  the  candi- 
dates. 

The  above  extract  is  frank,  candid,  well 
written  and  indisputable,  and  goes  on 
record  as  the  strongest  argument  that  has 
ever  yet  been  made  against  judging,  the 
judges,  scoring  or  the  score  card. 

AVhat  Twelve  Hens  Cost  a  Year. 

There  is  no  surer  way  of  getting  at  a 
thing  than  by  trying  to  do  it.  As  fowls 
eat  so  many  different  foods  it  is  difficult  to 
get  at  the  exact  cost.  Mr.  O.  M.  Todd,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  m  the  Midland  Poultry 
Journal,  relates  what  he  did  with  twelve 
fowls,  and  he  mentions  the  cost  of  every 
article.    Here  is  his  statement: 

In  1894  twelve  full  grown  game  fowls 
(■yarded)  dispensed  with  a  pound  of  wheat 
a  day — at  one  cent  a  pound  — 

For  the  year  ?3  60 

Corn  (only  in  winter)   30 

Kerosene  for  roosts   100 

Lime   20 

Catholic  acid   10 

Bone  meal    60 

Condition  powders   1  50 

Insect  powder   20 

Grit    30 

Corn  and  Indian  meal   00 

Ssraps  from  the  table   00 

Raw  meat  scraps  from  butcher  00 

Cut  clover  (in  winter)   25 

Straw  for  ne.sts   25 

Sulphur   10 

Total  &9  00 

or  75  cents  per  hen.  It  will  be  seen  by 
those  figures  that  wheat,  kerosene  ai  d  bone 
meal  were  used  liberally,  while  corn  and 
Indian  meal  were  used  moderately.  When 
you  tigure  that  a  hen  costs  you  75  cents  a 
year  you  may  safely  say  that  she  will  lay- 
in  eggs  twice  what  she  eats.  Most  any  hen, 
with  good  care  and  management,  will 
average  a  150  eggs  a  year,  and  it  is  a  very 
poor  hen  indeed  that  will  not  lay  75  eggs  in 
a  year.  In  approximating  the  value  ©f  eggs 
we  are  apt  to  treat  them  too  much  from  the 
market  standpoint.  One  hundred  and  tif  y 
eggs — fresh  laid  hen  eggs -are  worth  185 
"stoie  ''  eggs,  for  the  difference  is  easily- 
made  up  in  the  addled  ami  par.  ed  eggs  we 
gel  from  the  store  three-fourths  of  the  year. 
Fresh  eggs  in  a  city  like  Kansas  City  an-  a 
treat  that  our  country  friends  do  not  fully 
appreciate. 

A  word  about  the  disposi  ion  to  complain 
when  bens  do  not  lay  well,  especially  in 
winter.  It  may  be  your  fault,  and  it  may 
be  the  ben's  fault.  Have  patience;  you 
cannot  judge  a  hen  by  one  week  or  one 
month,  and  if  you  doubt  her  ability  to  pay 
for  her  keeping  start  an  account,  charging 
her  with  a  1  she  eats  and  crediting  her  with 
all  she  produces,  if  you  i'o  this  you  will 
find  that  there  is  scarcely  a  hen  "in  your 
yard  that  in  a  year's  time  cannot  have  the 
balance  on  her  side  of  the  account. 

I  have  seen  a  slightly  incomplete  record 
of  a  poor  laying  individual  hen  which  was 
as  follows:  Started  to  laying  March  10th; 
commenced  to  moult  ami  quit  layin::  Sep- 
tember 88th  J  broken  up  from  sitting  seven 
times  ;  eggs  produced,  99.  This  shows  that 
a  poor  layer,  persistent  setter,  and  a  hen 
that  never  laved  at  a  1  from  September  28th 
to  the  following  spring  layed  100  eggs;  or 
at  my  figures  for  keeping  a  hen,  gave  26  per 
cent."  profit. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  above  that  be  even 
charged  the  kerosene,  grit,  condition  pow- 
ders, lime,  scraps,  sulphur  and  insect 
powder  in  the  expenses,  yet  the  cost  for 
the  whole  year  was  75  cen'.s  per  head.  In 
the  §9.00  is  $2.50  for  kerosene  and  condition 
powders. 

It  will  be  worth  reading  the  above  for 
what  Mr.  Todd  says  in  r  gard  to  the  profit. 
He  is  satisfied  that  al  nost  any  hen  will  give 
a  profit,  for  while  she  may  lay  but  few  eggs 


during  one  portion  of  the  year  she  may 
make  up  for  it  at  another  time. 

The  remarks  about  fre-h  eggs  and  store 
eggs  contain  truth  also.  Fresh  eggs  are 
always  in  demand,  and  will  bring  better 
priees  than  store  eggs,  but  one  must  build 
up  a  reputation  for  having  only  fresh  eggs 
and  he  need  not  look  far  for  his  customers. 


Hon.-  With  Crushed  Shell. 

It  will  be  remembered,  says  the  Farm 
and  Fireside,  that  an  experiment  was 
started,  November  1st,  to  test  the  value  of 
green  bone  as  a  food  for  laying  hens.  The 
experiment  was  started  with  four  divi- 
sions, and  two  pens  in  eaidi  division,  one  of 
old  hens  and  one  of  pullets,  ten  to  each 
pen  ;  first  division  receiving  green  ground 
bone,  crushed  oyster-shell  and  gravel; 
second  division  receiving  green  ground 
bone  and  gravel;  third  division  receiving 
crushed  oyster-shell  and  gravel;  fourth 
division  receiving  gravid  only. 

The  following  table  shows  the  weekly  re- 
sults from  November  1st  to  January  24th, 
inclusive.  "P"  alludes  to  pullets,  "H" 
to  hens : 
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Eggs  were  worth  two  cents  each  on  the 
average  during  the  trial. 

First  division  received  14  pounds  raw 
ground  bone,  2  pounds  oyster-shells  and  all 
the  gravel  they  wanted. 

Second  division  received  14  pounds  raw 
ground  bone  ami  all  the  gravel  they 
wanted. 

Third  division  received  6  pounds  oyster- 
shells  and  gravel. 

Fourth  division  received  nothing  but 
gravel. 

Counting  bone  at  three  cents  per  pound 
and  shells  at  two  cents,  the  hens  with 
bone  more  than  doubled  in  value  of  eggs 
either  those  of  shell  or  nothing. 

There  was  enough  difference  in  those  fed 
shell  to  more  than  pay  for  the  shell,  but 
leaves  i  narrow  margin  when  fed  with 
bone.  While  those  fed  bone  more  than 
doubled  on  those  fed  nothing,  or  we  could 
have  afforded  to  pay  twenty  cents  per 
pound  for  tne  raw  ground  bone.  But  this 
is  not  all ;  the  hens  receiving  bone  have  a 
much  better  plumage,  and  are  standing  the 
winter  much  better.  "We  hope  to  d.aw 
many  valuable  conclusions  from  this  ex- 
periment w  hen  it  is  finished. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
that  these  hens  have  not  been  out  of  their 
7x8-feet  pens  for  about  a  mouth;  before 
this  time  they  had  had  the  run  of  a  yard 
6x16  feet,  giving  all  exactly  the  same 
chance  to  exercise. — Ag*  icultufal  btudent. 

This  is  Roup  in  Chicks. 

Roup  seems  to  attack  young  chicks  in  the 
bowels,  causing  catarrh  of  the  bowels,  or 
inflammation,  though  it  rarely  attacks 
adults  in  that  manner.  The  following, 
from  Mr.  J.  R.  De  Lassus,  cf  Perryville, 
Mo.,  describes  the  symptoms  exactly.  He 
says: 

Is  it  possible  for  any  young  chicks  from 
two  days  to  three  weeks  old  to  die  with 
cholera  or  roup,  and  older  chicks  5  to  6 
weeks  and  adults  mingling  with  the 
younger  ones  to  be  entirely  free  from  it? 
My  little  chicks  are  a  regular  puzzle  to  tne, 
and  have  heen  since  March.  Out  cf  nearlv 
seven  hundred  put  out  since  February  I 
have  not  quite  100  left .  It  cannot  be  iice. 
as  I  keep  too  close  a  watch,  and  use  sweet 
oil  everv  two  or  three  days.  Have  tried 
many  different  ways  of  feeding,  even  to 
not  feeding  at  all,  and  it  is  just  the  same. 
The  last  time  I  wrote  about  this,  some 
6  or  7  weeks  ago,  the  Editor  replied  it  was 
probably  caused  from  being  chilled,  hut  I 
arn  positive  it  does  not  originate  from  that 
source,  as  they  can  hover  under  the  hen 
whenever  they  like,  and  besides  the  ther- 
mometer then  is  vary  ing  about  85   to  100 


degrees  he,  e  now  .  The  day  after  they  are 
hatched  I  put  tlifin  in  a  coop  (rain  proof), 
leaving  a  small  opening,  so  they  can  run  out 
while  the  old  hen  cannot.  Usually  alter 
the  fourth  day  I  put  the  old  hen  out,  ami 
they  can  run  over  a  200  acre  farm.  Often 
they  commerce  to  die  on  the  second  day , 
but  mosl  generally  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 
First  symptoms  they  seem  to  be  very  weak 
and  cannot  stand    up..    Some   Close  their 

eyes  and  others  do  not.  White  and  very 
thin  discharge,  and  ctten,  when  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  sick  otherwise,  I  obseive  a 
small  streak  ot  white  substance  adhering 
to  the  vent,  and  I  Know  then  what  is  com- 
ing, and  it  invariably  comes  to  death.  Here 
lately  I  have  not  been  feeding  them  at  all, 
but  just  let  them  run  with  the  hen  and  get 
what  food  they  can,  and  they  usually  get  a 
sufficiency,  judging  from  the  fullnets  of 
their  crop.  1 1  is  all  the  same,  they  die  any- 
way. I  have  one  to  two  broods  'come  off 
every  week,  and  by  the  time  one  comes  off 
the  lasl  ones  areall  in  their  graves,  if 
they  live  to  be  5  or  6  weeks  old  they  are 
safe  aftrr  that  age,  but  none  are  thrifty. 
Now,  can  that  be  a  contagious  disease  arid 
not  effect  the  older  ones,  or  where  do  you 
think  the  trouble  '!  1  want  to  run  inv  in- 
cubator again  but  I  cannot  do  so  until  I 
chec  i  this  disease.  Can  it  be  that  there  is 
danger  in  using  sweet  oil  too  freely  on  their 
heads  ';  They  get  plenty  of  fresh  water  and 
grit. 

We  had  some  experience  in  such  a  case. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Seely,  who  had  a  brooder  house 
in  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  but  who  now  has 
charge  of  Governor  Morion's  poultry  farm 
in  New  York,  lost  o,o  0  chicks  in  one  season 
with  just  such  symptoms  as  the  above,  and 
the  disease  can  be  carried  t  o  ot  her  localities. 
It  got  into  his  brooder  house  from  the  feet, 
his  fowls  having  roup,  and  he  carried  the 
germs  into  the  brooder  house.  It  required 
frequent  and  patient  disinfection  to  clear 
the  premises  of  all  trices  of  the  disease. 
Mr.  De  Lassus  asks  in  the  above  if  too 
much  oil  can  be  used  It  can,  for  any  kind 
of  grease  on  chicks  snould  be  used  in  small 
quantities  only. 

Some  of  the  Bad  Hatches. 

Mr.  J.  Racier,  Easton,  Pa.,  mentions  his 
experience  with  hatching,  and  he  should 
have  done  better,  as  he  secured  good  tggs, 
and  says  that  the  incubator  worked  well. 
We  give  bis  letter  below: 

1  have  made  three  hatches  with  my  incu- 
bator and  every  one  proved  poor.  The 
second  one  1  got  22  chicks  out  of  about  65 
fertile  eggs  ;  30  eggs  had  almost  full  grown 
chicks,  but  were  dead,  and  the  22  were 
rather  sickly,  and  I  only  have  five  of  the 
22  left.  In  the  last  hatch  I  had  98  eggs, 
gotten  from  a  fanner  that  hatched 57  chicks 
out  cf  59  eggs  from  under  hens,  and  15 
from  another  hen  out  of  15  eggs,  so  that  I 
was  pretty  well  satisfied  that  the  eggs 
were  good  fertile  eggs.  This  was  four 
weeks  ago  next  Saturday,  when  I  set  my 
machine  going.  1  had  a  regular  uniformed 
heat  of  lu3,  and  turned  my  eggs  twice  a 
day,  morning  and  evening,  tested  out  17 
eggs  on  the  seventh  day  as  infertile,  on  the 
14ih  day  10  more,  and  after  the  first  week 
once  a  day.  When  t  urning  the  eggs  in  the 
evening  I  left  the  machine  open  until  the 
thermometer  went  down  to  90  and  92.  The 
machine  worked  like  a  charm,  and  I 
thought  ami  expected  to  have  a  good  hatch, 
but  was  sadly  disappointed.  After  the 
lS;h  (lav  I  did  not  open  my  machine,  the 
19th  day  I  gol  one  chick,  and  on  the  2  th  I 
got  16  and  they  came  out  nice;  on  the  2tst, 
I  got  one,  and  that  ended  the  hatch.  I 
opened  the  eggs  that  remained  and  found 
22  that  bad  almost  full  grow  n  chicks,  some 
half  dozen  added,  and  the  balance  with 
chicks  10  to  12  days  and  others  infertile. 
How  to  account  for  the  addled  eggs  when  I 
know  that  none  of  the  eggs  were  over  a 
week  ami  a  half  old, and  thi'  dead  chicks.  I 
do  not  know.  I  thought  perhaps  you 
might  throw  some  light  on  the  subject  iu 
your  next  issue. 

We  should  have  been  better  satisfied  if 
Mr.  Rader  had  mentioned  something  about 
the  moisture,  for  it  may  be  that  there  was 
where  he  made  his  mistake.  It  is  also 
possible  that  eggs  may  be  good  and  yet  fail 
to  hatcb  because  the  hens  were  not  as 
strong  as  before,  or  were  moultiag.  If  Mr. 
Radei  had  mentioned  how  hs  applied  mois- 
ture there  would  be  some  solution  of  the 
problem.  As  it  is  he  seems  to  have  had 
everything  correct,  but  we  fear  he  made  a 
mistake  somewhere. 

Inherited  Defects. 
We  doubt  if  any  creature  domesticated 
on  the  farm  is  subject  to  so  many  diseases 
as  the  fowls,  and  it  transmits  its  defects  to 
its  offspring  with  great  certainty.  We 
have  seen  a  male  with  a  lopped  comb  en- 
dow all  of  his  sons  with  the  sam°  peculiar- 
ity, although  such  chicks  were  hatched 
from  eggs  laid  by  different  hens.  The 
roup  is  passed  from  parent  to  offspring 
when  it  becomes  a  constitutional  disease, 
and  lack  of  vigor  causes  degeneracy.  The 
remedy  is  to  use  only  healthy  and  vigorous 
stock  for  breeding  purposes. 
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How  Much.  Feed  to  Give. 

The  following  article,  by  Mr.  W.  P. 
Wheeler,  from  the  American  Farmer,  is 
given  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  knowing  exact'y  how  much  to 
feed.  It  will  be  noticed  that  he  does  not 
estimate  the  quantity  by  the  number  of 
fowls  bat  by  the  weight    He  says: 

In  order  to  have  a  general  rule  that  will 
assist  us  to  give  suitable  rations,  and  that 
will  cover  the  use  of  all  ordinary  foods, 
feeding  standards  have  been  made.  In  de- 
vising the  feeding  standards  for  most  ani- 
mals, much  carefully  collected  data  has 
been  available,  but  not  enough  is  known  at 
present  to  enable  one  to  formulate  any 
closely  limited  feeding  standards  for  poul- 
try. The  feeding  standards  do  not  repre- 
sent or  stand  for  any  narrowly  defined  nat- 
ural laws  of  nutrition.  To  a  large  extent 
they  simply  represeut  averages  of  those 
rations  which  have  been  most  successfully 
used.  Familiarity  with  the  feeding  stand- 
ards does  not  in  any  way  take  the  place  of 
experience  and  personal  supervision  of  the 
animals  fed,  and  a  knowledge  of  rations 
that  have  given  good  results  does  not  re- 
lieve a  man  from  the  necessity  of  studying 
the  capacity  of  his  animals  nor  the  local 
conditions  surrounding  them.  For  a  cow 
•of  about  1,000  pounds  weight  while  in  milk, 
there  is  required,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  those  who  have  especially  studied  the 
subject  of  feeding,  frrm  thirty  to  eighty 
pounds  of  food  containing  twenty-five 
pounds  of  organic  matter,  twenty-five 
pounds  of  digestible  protein,  thirteen 
pounds  digestible  carbohydrates,  starch, 
sugar,  etc.,  and  live  pounds  of  digestible 
fat.  i  he  cow  would  probably  give  thirty 
pounds  of  milk  containing  3.8  pounds  of 
milk  solids  requiring  on  the  average  seven 
pounds  of  dry  matter  in  food  to  each  pound 
of  milk  solids  produced  One  thousand 
pounds  of  laying  hens  of  about  six  pounds 
•each,  would  require  from  forty  to  fifty 
pounds  of  food  per  day,  less  bulky  than 
that  for  the  cow,  containing  about  thirty- 
four  pounds  of  water-free  food.  There 
should  be  in  this  possiblv  five  pounds  of 
digestible  protein,  fifteen  pounds  of  digest- 
ible carbohydrates  and  two  pounds  of  di- 
gestible fat.  The  hens  would  produce 
■eight  to  seventeen  pounds  of  eggs  contain- 
ing 2.6  to  5.2  pounds  dry  matter,  perhaps 
on  the  average  13.0  pounds  dry  matter  in 
food  for  one  pound  of  egg  solids  -4.0 
pounds  dry  matter  in  food  lor  one  pound 
of  eiigs. 

One  thousand  pounds  of  laying  hens  of 
about  three  pounds  average  weight  would 
require  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  pounds 
total  food,  or  about  fifty-two  pounds  water 
free  food  per  day,  containing  about  eight 
pounds  digestible  protein,  twenty-two 
pounds  digestible  carbohydrates,  and"  four 
pounds  digestible  fat.  The  hens  would 
produce  generally  from  sixteen  to  thirty- 
one  pounds  eggs,  containing  five  and  two- 
tenths  pounds  to  nine  and  eight-tenths 
pounds  dry  matter,  one  pound  of  eggs 
being  produced  from  about  three  and  four- 
tenths  pounds  water-free  food,  one  pound 
of  dry  matter  of  eggs  for  each  eight  and 
eight-tenths  pounds  water-free  food. 

These  rations  are  sta  ed  at  the  rate  for 
each  1,000  pounds  live  weight  fed,  to  com- 
pare with  the  standards  which  have  been 
used  in  recent  years  for  guides  iu  feeding 
other  animals.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,  in  offering  these  suggested  rations  for 
laying  hens,  while,  so  faras  the  consump- 
tion of  food  is  concerned  and  the  constitu- 
ents in  it,  quite  a  number  ol  records  have 
been  used  to  average  fr<mi,  there  are  few 
data  available  in  regard  to  the  digestibility 
of  food  by  hens.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
find  record  of  any  digestion  experiments 
that  have  been  made  with  any  kind  of 
fowls.  Indeed,  while  the  digestibility  of 
food  by  hens  can  be  determined,  it  cannot 
be  in  the  direct,  and  in  some  respects  sim- 
ple, manner  that  digestion  experiments 
Willi  ca  tie  and  sheep  ire  conducted.  The 
percent,  digestible  of  the  different  con- 
stituents of  the  foods  is  necessarily  at 
present  only  estimated,  and  has  not  been 
determined  by  experiment. 

Per  hen,  the  amount  of  food  required  per 
day  would  vary  somewhat  with  the  season 
and  according  to  the  size  of  the  hen.  A 
smaller  hen  will  eat  more  in  proportion  to 
weight  than  a  larger  one.  When  laying, 
the  difference  in  amount  of  food  consumed 
by  larger  and  smaller  hens  would  be  less 
than  at  other  times,  when  only  enough 
need  be  eaten  for  o  aintenauce.  A  Cochin 
or  Brahma  hen,  when  laying,  would  require 
about' four  and  one-quarter  ounces  of  food 
per  day,  of  which  three  and  one-quarter 
ounces  would  be  water-free  food.  A  hen 
of  Leghorn  size,  when  laying,  would  re- 
quire about  three  and  one-half  ounces  of 
total  food,  or  about  two  and  three  quarter 
ounces  of  water-free  food,  per  day. 

Wh°n  growing  young  fowls  from  the 
shell  a  much  larger  amount  of  food  iu  pro- 
portion to  the  live  weight  is  required  by 
the  young  chicks  than  by  the  older  fowls. 
A  number  of  feeding  experiments  made  at 
the  Geneva  Station  showed  that  the  wacer- 
free  food  required  for  every  100  pounds  of 
live  weight  fed  was  at  about  oue  pound 
average  weight,  10.6  pounds;  at  two 
pounds,  7.0  pounds;  at  three  pounds,  6.4 
pounds;  at  four  pounds,  5.5  pounds;  at 
five  pounds,  5.3  pounds  ;  at  six  pounds,  4.9 
pounds ;  at  seven  pounds,  4.7  pounds;  at 
eight  pounds,  four  pounds  ;  at  nine  pounds, 
average  weight  3.3  pounds ;  at  ten  pounds, 
average  weight  3  3  pounds.  The  amount 
of  fresh  food  equivalent  to  these  weights 


of  water-free  food  would  be  somewhat 
greater. 

Young  hens,  especially  of  the  better  lay- 
ing breeds,  when  in  full  laving  should  be 
fed  very  liberallv,  and  can  be  freely  fed  all 
thev  will  readily  eat  without  much  risk, 
but  older  hens  and  the  voung  ones  when 
not  laying  should  be  fed  only  enough  to 
keep  them  ready  and  eager  for  food. 

Exercise  is  of  paramount  importance,  es- 
pecially for  laying  and  breeding  stock,  and 
a  good  way  to  assure  this,  and  perhaps  the 
best  in  winter  time,  is  to  scatter  the  grain 
for  them  in  straw  or  hay  or  any  clean  and 
dry  substitute. 

No  substitute  is  equal  to  a  good  grass 
run  for  fowls  in  summer  except  absolute 
libertv  in  large  fields.  Wbere  it  is  neces- 
sary to  confine  fowls  in  yards  too  small  to 
produce  grass,  chopped  clover,  alfalfa, 
cabbage,  etc.,  can  be  fed  to  advantage. 

Oue  great  advantage  of  keeping  hens 
separated  in  small  lots  of  a  score  or  less  in 
each  is  the  possibility  of  feeding  each  lot 
according  to  their  needs  and  keeping  the 
laving  hens  separate  from  those  not  laying. 
Whether  because  of  the  more  careful  feed- 
ing or  other  causes,  it  is  seldom  that  so 
good  results  as  those  secured  from  small 
flocks  can  be  obtained  from  larger  ones. 

There  are  several  points  to  be  observed 
in  the  above.  While  we  do  not  place  any 
great  value  on  feeding  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  fowl  (as  often  a  small  hen 
will  eat  more  than  a  larger  one),  yet  he  is 
correct  when  he  states  a  smaller  hen  will 
eat  more  in  proportion  than  a  larger  one. 

He  also  gives  as  an  estimate  of  a  day's 
ration  for  a  laying  Brahma  or  Cochin  about 
four  and  one-quarter  ounces,  about  one 
ounce  being  water,  leaving  three  and  one- 
quarter  ounces  of  dry,  or  water-free  food 
as  about  the  proper  quantity  for  one  day. 
A  Leghorn  being  smaller,  requires  about 
an  ounce  less. 

Chicks  require  more  food  proportion- 
ately then  hens.  One  hundred  pounds  of 
chicks,  of  a  pound  each  (consequently  100 
chicks)  required  about  ten  and  one-half 
pounds  of  dry  food  per  day.  At  two 
pounds  (fifty  chicks)  they  ate  a  little  less 
than  seven  and  one-half  pounds  per  day. 
At  three  pounds  (about  thirty-four  chicks) 
they  ate  six  and  one-quarter  pounds  per 
day.  At  four  pounds  each  (twenty-five 
chicks),  they  ate  abrut  five  and  one-third 
pounds  per  day.  Th us  the  food  decreased 
as  the  chicks  grew,  but  thefood  was  always 
for  100  pounds  of  chicks,  until  when  they 
weighed  ten  pounds  each  (ten  fowls)  they 
ate  over  three  and  one-quarter  pounds  per 
day. 

Of  course,  in  estimating  for  dry,  or  water 
free  food,  some  kind  of  correct  feeding  can 
be  practiced, because  the  grams  and  linseed 
meal  are  concentrated,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
know  the  proportion  of  "water-free"  food 
in  clover,  as  its  proportion  of  water  de- 
pends upon  its  stage  of  growth -the  nearer 
its  approach  to  maturity  the  less  water. 

Now  let  our  readers  take  the  above  and 
do  a  little  calculating.  The  article  is  a  val- 
uable one,  and  that  is  why  we  reproduce  it 
here. 

Books  at  Five  Cents  Each. 

Being  back  numbers  of  The  Poultby 
Keeper,  published  by  the  Poultry  Keeper 
Company,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  at  50  cents  per 
annum.  Sample  copy  (not  in  this  list)  sent 
free  to  those  who  wish  to  subscribe. 

The  following  are  special  subjects,  and 
though  they  are  back  numbers,  yet  each  is 
worth  a  year's  subscription. 

You  canuot  get  a  high-priced  book  that 
will  give  so  much  ou  the  subject  selected. 

Any  of  the  following  for  only  five  cents 
in  stamps : 

Testing  Eggs,  (illustrated.)  August,  1SS5, 
Sept.,  1890,  Dee.,lS93,  June,  1891,  June,  1892, 
latter  full  of  illustrations. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  (description).  Pre- 
serving Eggs.   Sept.,  1885. 

Buff  Cochins,  (description).    Oct.,  1885. 

Rouen  Ducks,  (description).  Dakiu's 
Brooder.    Dec,  1885. 

How  to  Ship  Poultry.  Toulouse  Geese, 
(description).   Sept.,  1886. 

Plan  of  a  Broiler  House.  Breeds  of 
Ducks.  The  West  Chester  Gape  and  Roup 
Cure.   Oct.,  1886. 

All  About  Roup,  eight  columns.  Nov.. 
1886. 

All  About  Cholera,  seven  columns.  Dec, 
1S86.    April.  1S93. 

Testing  Eggs,  by  Campbell,  three  col- 
umns.  Dec,  18S6,  and  Jan.,  1887. 

Caponizing  (illustrated).  Jan.,  1887, 
March,  1892,  July,  1892. 

Gapes,  four  columns.    March.  1S87. 

All  About  Turkeys,  seven  columns. 
March,  1892. 

How  to  Make  the  Hot  Water  Incubator, 
(illustrated).  French  Mode  of  Cramming 
Fowls.  Mrs.  Moore's  Egg  Preserving 
Recipe.  Why  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shells. 
July,  1887. 

All  About  Preserving  Eggs,  six  columns. 


An  Egg  Turner.  Harris'  Poultry  House. 
Sept  .  1887. 

All  About  Lice  (illustrated)  Oct.,  1887, 
and  Dec,  1891.  The  latter  shows  the  kinds 
of  lice,  magnified. 

Poultry  Diseases  Crop-Bound.  Egg- 
Bound.  Feather  Pulling.  Soft-Shell  Eggs. 
Hens  Eatin  t,  Egg*.  Bumble  Foot.  Scabby 
Legs,  Worms  (six  columns  on  diseases).  A 
Big  Egg  Farm  (prices).   Nov.,  1887. 

An  Incubator  Regulator.  Plans  of  In- 
cubators and  Brooders.  Dorkings.  De- 
cember. 1887. 

Making  Condition  Powders.  Points  foi 
Pasting  Up.  How  to  Raise  Ducks.  Ship- 
ping and  Dressing  Poultry  for  Chicago 
January,  1888. 

How  Much  Feed  to  Give.  Poultry  House 
Floors.  Lee's  $10  House.  A  Cheap  Tank 
for  Incubator.  A  Cheap  Egg  Tester.  June, 
1888. 

Prices  for  the  whole  year,  two  years 
given,  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  for 
every  week  in  the  vear,  for  New  York  and 
Chicago.    Feb..  1888.    Also  April,  1892. 

Poultry  Houses.  April,  1887  ;  Oct.,  1888, 
and  July,  1891.   Fifty  illustrations. 

All  About  Ducks,  five  columns.  Maj. 
Jordan's  Hot  Water  System.  August, 
1888,  and  Dec,  1892. 

The  Hen  and  the  Food.   July,  1888. 

Fertilization  of  Eggs,  five  columns.  The 
Ferret  Feeding  for  Eggs,  Sept.,  1S8S. 

Descriptions  of  Breeds— Light  Brahmas, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Pile  Leghorns,  Lang- 
shans,  Houdans,  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Five  columns.  How  to  Place  the  Ther- 
mometer, (illustrated.)    Nov.,  1888. 

Shipping  Poultry  to  Market — all  about 
it.    Dec,  1888. 

How  to  Feed  for  Eggs.  How  much  to 
Feed.  The  Kinds  of  Foods.  Condition 
Powders.  A  Whole  Book  in  a  Small  Com- 
pass. Nearly  eight  columns  on  Feeding, 
with  tables  and  proportions.    Oct.,  1891. 

The  Bronze  Turkey  (description).  More 
About  Feeding.  Preserving  Eggs  with 
Cold  Air,  Bees-wax,  and  Parafine,  Feb., 
1889. 

Shipping  Coops,  (illustrated).  The  Farm 
JournalVLot  Water  Brooder.   Mar.,  1889. 

Young  Turkeys.  All  About  Geese. 
Pigeons  for  Profit.  Mating  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Preserving  Eggs.  Parti  idge 
Cochins.  Eleven  Reasons  Why  Eggs  Do 
Not  Hatch.   July,  1889. 

Brooders,  Incubators,  Appliances,  Poul- 
try Houses,  etc.,  (many  illustrations). 
Aug.,  1889,  and  Aug.,  1891.  These  two 
books  are  worth  $10. 

Points  on  Raising  Broilers  (forty-two 
rules).  Everybody  should  have  this. 
Clover  Hay  as'Food  (illustrating  the  cut 
ter).  The  Wyandotte.  Fertilization  of 
Eggs.    Scoring  Gf  mes.   Oct.,  1889. 

The  Ventilator  discussion.  Dec,  1889, 
and  the  "Pnnci]  les  of  Ventilation,"  in 
March,  1890. 

Rudd's  Hot  Water  System.  May,  1890. 
Two  pages  (illustrated). 

Rankin's  Great  Duck  Farm,  (illustrated). 
July,  1890. 

Science  of  incuLation,  bv  Hock,  two 
pages.    Oct.  1890. 

Artificial  Incubatio-  in  Egypt,  (illustrat- 
ed).  Dec.  1890- 

Spongia  as  a  Roup  ?ure — four  columns. 
Jan.  1891. 

—  Whole  Library  ol  Points.  A  grand 
issue.    Aug.  1892. 

Points  on  Hatching  Broilers.  A  whole 
library  on  how  to  hatch.  It  is  worth  §50. 
Det.,  1892. 

Incubator  Appliances.  Illustrations  of 
nests,  troughs,  novelties,  etc,  Full  of  illus- 
trations.   Sept.  1891. 

Broilers  and  Ducklings.— Emulsions  for 
Lice.   Mav  1892. 

Distinction  ofSex.—.lulx  1892. 

Stamp  and  Weight  of  Breeds.—  August, 
1892. 

Plan  of  a  Lamp  Incubator.  How  to  Fat- 
ten Fowls.  Raising  Geese  for  Market. 
Sept.  1S92. 

The  Plymouth  Bock,  Oct.  1892  and  Nov. 
1888. 

Special  on  Ducks.  Heating  a  Poultry 
House  cheap  method)  Pigeons  for  Market, 
Dec.  1892. 

Hatching  Chicks  With  Hens.  Hallock's 
Great-Duck  Farm  (illustrated.)  Guineas 
The  Decimal  System.    Jan.  1893. 

Feeding  th  Egg-making  Elements.  Feb. 
1893 

Value  oj  Poultry  Products.  April,  1893, 
and  Mav,  1893. 

Why 'chicks  die  in  the  Shell  (Campbell), 
May,  1893. 

Bones  and  Clover,  June,  1S93. 

Correct  Heater  for  HoUwater  Incubator, 
Preventing  Feather  fulling.  Cheapest 
Poultry  House,  Aug.  1893. 

Anatomy  of  the  Foiol.  Something  New 
on  Moisture,— Sept.  1893. 

Keeping  Hens  Without  Boosters.  Mov- 
able Roosts.  Bill  of  Fare  for  Chicks  Stand- 
ard and  for  White  Wonder  Fowls.  (Illus- 
trated). Oct.  1S93. 

What  is  an  Egg;  its  Composition.  Pre- 
paring Birds  for  Shows.    Nov.  1893 

Cushman' 3  Experiments  with  Turkeys. 
Bennett's  Shipping  Coop.    Dec.  1S93. 

Kinuey  on  Feeding  Meat.  Heating  a 
Poultr/House.   Jan.  1894. 

Each  one  of  the  above  issues  contains 
other  valuable  information  also.  The  sub- 
jects named  are  the  leading  articles. 

The  reader  should  keep  "this  for  reference 
It  will  save  much  time  inquiring  for  special 
articles. 

The  issue  on  Poultry  Houses.  Brooders, 
Appliances,  Feeding  for  Eggs,  Caponizing, 
Prices  for  the  Whole  Year,  Preserving 
Eggs,  Turkeys,  Points  on  Hatching,  Points 
on  Raising   Broilers,  Testing  Eggs,  and 


some  others,  are  worth  fifty  times  the  price 
as  there  is  no  book  published  that  can  even 
compete  with  a  single  number; 

We  have  the  first  eight  vols,  of  Poultry 
Keeper  substantially  bound,  $1  each,  post- 
paid ;  Vols.  9  and  10,  with  larger  pages,  $1.25, 
postpaid.  Poultry  Keeper  Specials  Nos.  1 
and  2,  25  cents  each,  postpaid,  being  each 
made  up  of  32  selected  pages  from  back 
volumes  of  Poultry  Keeper.  "How  to 
Succeed  with  Small  Fruits  and  Poultry," 
formerly  35  now  25  cents  ;  "Poultry  for 
Profit,"  cloth,  formerly  40  cents  now  30 
cents,  same  in  paper  cover  25  cents  ;  "  Fish- 
er's Grain  Tables,"  formerly  35  cents  now 
25  cents;  "Incubators  and  Brooders,"  25 
cents ;  "Management  of  Young  Chicks,"  25 
cts.  "Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,"  25  cts. 
Any  one  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Are  Males  Necessary  ? 

That  is,  will  hens  lay  more  eggs  when  no 
males  are  with  them  than  when  they  are  in 
with  the  males  ?  Mr.  E.  C.  Mussellmau, 
Overton,  Pa.,  has  made  some  experiments 
in  that  direction,  and  we  give  below  what 
he  says  as  follows: 

"  For  several  years  I  have  devoted  my- 
self principally  to  th:  production  of  eggs 
for  market.  To  that  end  I  have  tried  to 
eliminate  all  unnecessary  expenses  and 
increase  all  profits.  I  have  read  a  little 
occasionally  on  the  subject  of  Keeping  no 
roosters  with  hens  intended  to  produce 
market  eggs.  One  general  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  more  eggs  will  be  laved,  and  that 
their  keeping  quality  is  better  would 
hardly  seem  to  need  argument  Late  last 
winter  I  got  what  bul  etins  the  Experiment 
Stations  published  regarding  experiments 
with  poultry,  and  among  them  was  one 
giving  the  results  of  a  test  for  eggs  on 
flocks  with  and  without  roosters.  One 
test  favored  the  flocks  without  roosters. 
Prefacing  the  statement  of  the  experiment 
the  writer  stated  that  it  was  one  of  the 
generally  accepted  facts  among  egg  pro- 
ducers that  hens  do  better  without  roosters 
than  with  them.  I  finally  decided  to  try  it, 
and  disposed  of  all  cocks  except  one  in  each 
breeding  pen.  I  have  five  hundred  hens 
producing  eggs  for  market.  For  a  few  days 
they  broke  off,  then  they  did  better,  and 
until  lately  have  done  well.  1  got  them 
rather  fat  and  fed  them  down.  They  have 
nearly  stopped  laying,  more  than  the 
change  of  feed  warrants,  I  thinli.  I  fear 
that  during  fall  and  wlinter  they  may  stop 
laying  and  nothing  wi  1  start  them  until 
another  season  opens,  unless  I  put  roosters 
with  them.  Would  it  not  be  a  matter  of 
great  interest  to  all  extensive  egg  pro- 
ducers if  you  would,  in  your  next  is  tie, 
invite  brief  letters  on  the  subject  of  keep- 
ing cocks  with  market  egg  producing  hens, 
and  in  the  following  issue  publish  them,  or 
a  digest  of  them.  In  a  few  months  we  will 
all  be  putting  our  flocks  in  shape  for 
another  season's  business,  and  for  me,  at 
least,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  to 
have  reliable  information  on  this  subject. 
Two  things  I  ftar:  Hens  need  every  pos- 
sible encouragement  to  egg  pioductioii  out- 
side of  nature's  egg  season,  and  this  may 
remove  one  stimulus,  and  the  hens  becom- 
ing restless  for  want  of  mates  may  be  more 
likely  to  begin  feather  eating  while  neces- 
sarily somewhat  idle  in  their  winter 
quarters." 

Mr.  Mussellmau  makes  a  request  that  all 
interested  take  hold  of  the  subject,  give 
their  experience  and  discuss  it.  We  do 
not  understand  what  the  absence  of  males 
has  to  do  with  the  hens  becoming  too  fat, 
for  we  have  always  secured  more  eggs  when 
no  males  were  present. 

We  invite  all  to  take  hold  of  the  subject 
and  accede  to  Mr.  Mussellmau's  request  in 
the  above. 

Dressed  Poultry. 
September  finds  the  markets  full  of  poul- 
try and  prices  low.  Better  prices  may  be 
obtained,  however,  by  dressing  the  poultry 
shipped,  which  should  be  dry-picked. 
When  fowls  are  shipped  alive  there  is  dau- 
ger  of  loss  by  death,  and  from  shrinkage  ou 
the  journey.  When  dressed  they  can  be 
packed  in  boxes  or  barrels,  with  ice,  and 
sent  by  express.  If  the  carcasses  are  of 
uniform  appearance,  and  fat,  better  prices 
can  always  be  secured,  and  the  commis- 
sions and  other  expenses  lessened.  The 
appearance  is  a  prime  factor  in  selling. 

Fat  Hens. 

The  best  thing  to  do  with  fat  hens  is  to 
send  them  to  market.  When  a  hen  is  one 
or  two  years  old,  and  becomes  fat,  she  will 
then  keep  in  a  fat  condition  on  v<  ry  little 
food,  and  her  usefulness  as  a  layer  will  be 
impaired  A  good  laying  hen  is  one  that  is 
not  ever  fat,  and  when  the  hens  do  not  lay 
Ihey  will  be  found  too  fat.  It  does  uot  pay 
to  wait  for  them  to  get  iu  proper  condi- 
tion, for  when  a  hen  ceases  to  lay,  and  is 
very  fat,  she  will  not  easily  be  reduced  in 
condition  during  the  summer  season. 
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A  Mississippi  Broiler  Farm. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Ard,  Hazelhurst,  Miss.,  is  one 
of  those  who  believes  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  through  its  teachings  he  has 
-ventured  into  the  poultry  business  (broilors 
included)  on  a  large  scale.  The  following 
letter,  written  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Hilliard,  to 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  is  rather 
lengthy,  but  our  readers  will  notice  from 
it  that,  there  is  at  least  one  place  in  the 
South  where  quite  a  number  have  gone  into 
poultry  to  win.  Notice  that  Mr.  Ard  keeps 
Leghorns  for  eggs  and  uses  Brahma  males, 
bis  chicks  being  ball'  Brahma  and  half  Leg- 
horn. He  shipped  1.200  broilers  this  year, 
expects  to  ship  nearly  4,000  next  year,  and 
that  in  a  year  he  and  his  neighbors  will 
ship  7,000.  But  we  give  the  article,  as  fol- 
lows : 

One  might  think  th  it  $!S  per  dozen  in 
Chicago  tor  two-pound  broilers  (alive, 
mind  you,)  is  good  enough:  83  cents  per 
pound,  feathers,  entrails  and  all,  but  you 
observe  this  is  late  in  the  season,  .May  13th. 
What  would  they  sell  for  in  midwinter? 
All,  who  can  tell '! 

But  Chicago  is  not  in  it  at  all.  Spring 
chicken-  from  Hazleburst,  l'J  pounds  each, 
have  sold  in  Pittsburgh,  Jfa.,  for  f  1.25  per 
pair,  or  5-7.50  per  dozen.  That  is  50  cents, 
or  thereabouts,  per  pound,  and  over  til)  per 
cent,  better  than  Chicago.  But  it  is  likely 
Chicago  would  be  better  earlier,  and  I 
imagine  both  would  do  better  in  winter, 
although  I  do  not  know  when  the  chickens 
sold  in  Pittsburgh.  I  think,  though,  not  in 
winter.  Now,  chickens  do  not  pass  away 
as  fruit  and  vegetables,  which  rot  and  make 
gluts,  if  the  price  should  be  low,  because 
of  large  receipts,  they  can  be  fed  and  are 
getting  worth  more,  tor  they  are  making 
flesh.  Nor  can  there  be  any  overdoing  it 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  when  that 
conies  chickens  are  good  to  eat  at  home 
(and  eating  them  here  will  help  to  prevent 
gluts — even  at  the  distant  day  when  it  may 
03  a  possible  thing).  But  our  fruits  and 
vegetables  we  can't  eat  here,  and  must 
either  ship  or  let  them  rot.  And  it  is  ex- 
pensive and  laborious  picking  fruits  and 
vegetables;  hard  work  to  raise  them. 
Drought,  rain,  hailstorms,  wind,  may  in- 
jure or  ruin  them  ;  but  the  spring  chicken 
is  away  ahead  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
all  respects.  While  he  lias  a  father,  he  has 
no  mother,  or  at  any  rate  don't  know  her. 
He  is  independent  of  parental  support  and 
devoid  of  tilial  regard  ;  is  destined  to  early- 
death,  in  foreign  lands,  and  is  regarded  with 
a  mercenary  eye  by  him  who  most  tenderly 
cares  for  him.  The  modern  spring  chicken 
dispenses  with  the  services  of  his  mother 
.after  she  lays  the  egg.  The  glorious  priv- 
ilege of  a  three-weeks' time  or  rest  in  set- 
ting and  hatching  is  gone.  The  incubator 
is  an  innovator  of  most  revolutionary  type. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  do  you  think  it  likely 
that  many  people  can  resist  going  into 
spring  chickens,  after  the  reasons  1  have 
giveu^and  the  high  prices  they  will  bring? 
i  look  for  many  adventures  in  it  by  colored 
people;  many"  petty  conflagrations  from 
misuse  of  incubators,  and  many  invented 
by  them  ;  and  increase  of  insurance  risks 
(possibly )  in  incubator-invested  (or  infested) 
localities  :  lots  of  dead  chickens  from  gapes, 
cholera,  etc.  For  our  colored  brother  (and 
sister,  particularly)  will  catch  on  numer- 
ously to  the  spring  chicken  business;  and 
being  unskilled,  untidy  and  careless,  many 
chickens  will  die. 

But,  the  business  is  coming,  and  coming 
to  stay;  and  its  successful  conduct  by 
those  at  it,  and  their  profit  in  it,  will  fur- 
nish both  guiOe  and  incentive  to  a  large, 
permanent,  most  remuneraiive  business. 
It  will  be  a  boon  to  many  poor  young  girls, 
and  old  ladies  broken  in  health  or  fortune; 
turning  a  mere  diversion  or  pastime  into  a 
source  of  large  profit,  and  opening  one  of 
the  prettiest  doors  to  a  light  and  lucrative 
avocation. 

Mr.  George  Ard,  who  is  the  origi  ator  of 
the  business,  has  been  at  it  about  thiee 
years.  He  resigned  the  position  of  postal 
clerk  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  run. 
and,  in  a  three  years'  schooling,  has  the 
business  dow  n  so  tine  that  his  experience 
is  a  safe  guide.  And  it  is  an  encouragement 
to  all  beginners  that,  while  Mr.  Ard  has 
been  at  poultry-raising  for  three  years,  he 
has  only  given  it  exclusive  attention  for 
about  ten  months.  With  the  light  his  ex- 
perience offer-,  any  in  tell  gent  beginner 
may  unhesitatingly  undertake  the  business. 
And  yet  it  has  to"  be  learned.  Let  no  one 
suppose  that  the  duties  of  alien  are  to  be 
undertaken  with  a  total  renunciation  of 
care. 

Mr.  Ard  started  with  about  100  common 
hens.  This  season,  this  year  rather,  he  has 
about  300.  lie  has  grown  up  to  some  very 
fancy,  highly-bred  poultry.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  knowing  ones,  and  the  unknowing 
who  contemplate  the  business,  may  well 
note  my  notes,  I  will  give  a  list  of  his  chick- 
•ens.  lie  has  Light  Brahmas,  Felch  strain; 
White  Leghorn,  Wyckoff  strain;  Indian 
Game,  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg,  and 
Golden  Polish.  Some  of  these  chickens  he 
had  to  pav  high  prices  for.  All  these  breeds 
he  keeps  pure. 

For  broilers,  or  spring  chickens,  he 
ma'-es  a  cross  of  pure  Brahma  hens  and 
Leghorn  cockerel.  his  is  his  ideal  chicken 
for  a  "broiler,"  and  he  maintains  this  cross, 
without  variation  or  deterioration.  Let 
the  reader  who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of 


Mr.  Aro's  experience  note  this  point,  of 
always  keeping  his  chickens— "broilers"— 
up  to  pure  mixture  or  cross  of  pure  Leg- 
horn cockerel  and  pure  Light  Brahma  hen. 
This  <:ives  the  large  frame  of  the  Brahma 
and  the  plumptness,  particularly  of  breast 
meat,  of  the  Leghorn. 

Let  the  reader  be  impressed  with  another 
important  point.  This  is  the  only  cross 
used.  He  expects  to  have  ;100  Leghorn  bens, 
pure  bred,  for  eggs  alone,  next  fall.  These 
are  for  eggs  alone,  for  Moreau's  restaurant, 
anil  will  not  be  mated  with  cockerels;  re- 
minding one  of  Falstaff's  injunction  to  the 
tapster  aboui  bis  sack.  This  breed  lays  the 
w  hole  year  round,  and  won't  go  to  setting, 
renouncing  the  duty  of  the  sex  (apparently 
the  predestined  concomitant  and  comple- 
ment of  thi'  incubatoi  ),  and  vain,  gadding, 
meretricious  creatures,  evasive  of  domestic 
duties,  and  without  maternal  affection. 
They  lay  four  eggs  every  five  davs,  and  the 
pullets  "will  commence  laying  at  four  or 
five  months  old.  The  Brahmas  will  com- 
mence laying  at  four  and  one-half  months 
old,  when  fed  green  bone  and  beef,  which 
are  large  portions  of  daily  rations. 

Mr.  Aid  supplies  Moreau's  restaurant, 
in  New  O  leans,  with  eggs  and  broilers. 
From  .January  to  May  he  sent  this  restaur- 
ant seventy  dozen  eggs  per  week  and  six 
dozen  broilers.  On  Mardi  Gras  week  be 
sent.  It4  dozen  eggs.  In  May,  six  dozen 
broilers  and  forty  dozen  eggs  per  week.  He 
sells  chickens  and  eggs  in  New  Orleans  by 
number.  In  the  Western  and  Northern 
markets  they  sell  by  weight.  The  chickens 
sold  in  New  Orleans  (broilers)  weigh,  on  an 
average,  a  pound  each, live  weight.  If  pure 
breed,  they  will  be  six  weeks  old  on  above 
cross  Brahma  and  Leghorn.  The  common 
chicken  is  slower  in  growth. 

Next  September  (when  he  will  commence) 
be  will  run  five  incubators.  The  past  sea- 
son he  used  only  three.  His  favorite  in- 
cubator is  the  ''Prairie  State.''  An  in- 
cubator holds  200  eg  s. 

He  has  raised  sunflower  for  feed  ;  but  the 
English  sparrow  plays  havoc,  by  picking 
tne  seed.  Flaxseed  meal  answers  the  same 
purpose.  He  is  sowing  buckwheat  and 
millet  for  chickens  to  pie'e  themselves  by 
way  of  exercise.  He  also  raises  oats  and 
rye  for  fall  grazing.  The  rve  and  oats  he 
sows  September  1st;  the  latter  is  mi  re 
particularly  for  spring  use.  He  is  also 
starting  alfalfa  for  a  green  "bile."  It  is 
very  material  to  have  a  variety  of  food. 

He  intends  to  add  to  his  markets  those  of 
Chicago  and  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The  latter  is 
the  finest  market  for  broilers  in  the  United 
States-  'i  hey  bring  there  »7.50  per  dozen 
for  chicks  weighing  \}i  pound  each.  This 
price  Miss  Mamie  Harris  got  there. 

The  past  spring  Mr.  Ard  has  shipped  100 
dozen  spring  chickens.  Next  year  he  will 
ship  300  or  400  dozen.  He  thinks  there  will 
be  fully  1,000  dozen  shipned  next  spring 
from  liazelhurst  alone  from  parties  al- 
ready in  the  business  or  determined  on  it. 
He  thinks  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  four 
or  five  times  this  size  of  the  business.  In- 
deed, the  markets  everywhere  are  yearn- 
ing for  an  illimitable  number  of  spring 
chickens. 

Mr.  Ard  feeds  ground  bone  and  oyster 
shells  daily,  having  mills  to  crush  these. 
He  also  uses  mica  commercial  grit,  a 
granite  crushed  to  various  sizes,  both  for 
chickens  and  hens.  This  is  for  the  as- 
sistance of  digesting  the  food.  For  the 
prevention  or  killing  of  mites,  he  sprays 
his  buildings  in  summer  once  a  week  with 
the  following  mixture:  Take  a  gallon  of 
pure,  clear  water,  and  boil  one  pound  of 
bar  soap  (Keller's,  for  instance)  until  it  dis- 
solve*. Remove  the  vessel  containing  it 
from  the  stove,  to  avoid  accidents,  and  add 
a  gallon,  or  a  little  less,  of  coal  oil  to  it. 
Mix  these  thoroughly  with  a  spray-pump. 
Then  add  ten  gallons  of  cold,  clean  wTater. 
'I  his  makes  the  emulsion  for  spraying,  as 
above,  or  dipping  hens.  It  won't  do  to  dip 
chic  ens,  and  they  don't  need  it,  as  they 
don't  get  many  vermin,  not  running  with 
bens.  But  prevention  and  cleanliness  are 
great  things.  The  hens  are  dipped  once 
every  two  or  three  months  for  the  long 
body"  lice.  This  must  be  done  on  a  bright, 
sunshiny  day,  so  they  may  dry  quickly. 

Mr.  Ard  thin' s  chicken  cholera  only 
another  name  for  uncleanliness  and  laid;  of 
proper  care  of  chic-ens.  Anyhow,  don't 
have  it  in  his  chic  ens.  Has  no  bowel  com- 
plaint or  diarrhoea  among  his  chickens; 
warmth  prevents  it.  He  has  a  boiler  with 
steam  pipes.  On  these  he  places  a  frame  of 
light  wood,  to  which  are  tacked  two  pieces 
of  heavy  duck  or  muslin.  On  the  front  the 
mu  lin  is  slit  enough  to  push  easily  under 
it,  and  there  the  young  chic  s  go  and  are  as 
warm  and  cosy  as  though  nestling  under  a 
ben's  wings,  and  are  always  better  covered  ; 
and  having  dry  ground  "under  roof,  their 
feet  are  never  chilled,  as  when  nestling  un- 
der a  hen,  which  often  covers  them  with 
her  wings  on  cold  and  damp  ground. 

Gapes  are  prevented  bv  spreading  air- 
slaked  lime  on  t  he  runs  or  walls.  He  also 
mixes  powdered  charcoal,  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  to  chicks,  mixed  with  their 
food,  as  a  further  pre v en  lve  or  cure  of 
bowel  complaints.  For  his  srown  fowls  he 
breaks  charcoal  small.  These  also  like 
charred  corn  on  the  ear,  putting  in  the 
stove  and  letting  it  burn  some. 

I  have  given  at  length  Mr.  Ard's  meth- 
ods, so  as  to  assist  the  many  who  will 
doubtless  go  into  the  business  after  reading 
this  le'ter. 

Mr.  David  Scott  is  another  gentleman  at 
Hazelhurst  who  is  at  the  business.  He  is  try- 
ing Light  Brahmas.  Light  and  Dark  Plym- 
outh Roc' s,  Buff  Cochins  and  their  crosses ; 
but  will  keep  them  pure.    He  now  carries 


seventy  two  hens  and  five  cocks.  These 
won't  supply  him  with  egf.s.  He  buys  eggs 
from  a  neighbor,  Mr.  John  Hester,  who  has 
pure  Plymouth  Rocks.  He  has  two  in- 
cubators, and  will  have  two  more  in  the 
fall.  The  capacity  of  all  will  be  7i  0  eggs. 
His  first  hatching  will  come  off  in  Septem- 
ber next.  He  has  thus  far  700  egus,  and  has 
To  per  cent,  of  chicks,  and  can  do  better 
than  that.  The  first  lot  was  hatched  this 
year,  about,  April  1st  .  Since  then  he  has 
iiad  a  succession  of  hatchings.  Has  in  the 
yard  now  about  400  chicks.  W  ill  nut  at 
once  200 in  the  coop  to  fatten.  Fattens  them 
in  about  ten  days,  until  they  weigh  about 
one  and  a  half  pounds  each.  Wiil  ship  to 
New  Orleans,  although  there  is  a  fine 
market  right  here  in  Hazleburst,  where  he 
gets  t  weal  v-ii  \  e  cents  each  chick. 

Mr.  Scott  feeds  the  chicks  on  ground  oats, 
crushed  corn  and  w  heat  bran  cooked  all 
together,  and  i  aw  beef  cut  small.  At  three 
to  four  weeks  old  the  chicks  are  put  in  the 
coop.  At  six  weeks'  old  they  are  ready  for 
market. 

There  will  be  at  least  ten  incubators 
ordered  here  in  a  week  or  two,  besides 
those  already  hi"  e. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Sexton,  a  prominent  lawyer, 
will  go  into  the  business.  His  wife,  Mrs. 
James  Sexton,  lias  already  much  fancy 
poultry.  Mr.  Win.  Dove  will  go  into  the 
business.  Miss  Mamie  Harris  is  already  at 
jt — as  before  noted.  Has  been  at  it  a  year, 
as  an  incubator  with  a  capacity  of  230  eggs. 
She  raises  Plymouth  Hocks  and  Wyan- 
dottes. 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Brown  will  go  into  the 
business.  Mr.  Brown  lias  an  incubator  on 
the  way.  Expects  to  hatch  500  chicks  per 
month".  Expects  to  have  four  incubators, 
Will  start  about  Sept.  1st.  next.  Expects 
to  ship  chickens  to  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Cin- 
cinnati, O.  ;  Chicago,  III.:  and  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  He  expects  to  have  350  to  400  hens. 
Will  cross  Brown  Leghorns  and  Wyan- 
dottes.  He  expects  ultimately  to  rest  on 
the  Plymouth  Rock:  which  may  be  a  good 
Yankee  trick.  He  has  already  about  half 
an  acre  of  sunflower  planted  for  seed.  Next 
year  expects  to  plant  two  acrt  s.  He  ex- 
pects to  devote  about  forty  acres  to  the 
uses  of  chicken  raising.  A  chicken  from  an 
incubator  will  gain  flesh  faster  than  when 
raised  by  a  hen  ;  don't  run  the  flesh  off  with 
former  as  with  latter,  and  comparatively 
free  from  lice  and  mites,  which  infest  the 
nests  of  hens. 

Besides  the  above,  Mr.  J.  W.  Coon  is 
going  into  the  business.  And  also  Mr.  A. 
M.  Martin,  who  has  100  hens,  markets  from 
twelve  to  twenty  dozen  eggs  weekly,  and 
receives  more  than  market  price  for  fresh 
eggs.  He  is  a  fanner,  seven  miles  from 
town,  and  says  eggs  even  at  eight  cents  per 
dozen  pay  mora  than  five  cent  cotton,  but 
he  ne  ver  "receives  that  low  a  price. 

It  is  more  than  possible  that  some  of  the 
chicken  raisers  have  been  omitted.  1  had 
only  time  for  a  hurried  study  of  the 
situation.  But  with  the  prestige  the 
business  has  already  attained  in  the  success 
of  its  conductors  and  their  profits  it  is 
easy  to  see  it  will  raoidly  grow  in  popular 
estimation  and  adoption.  It  is  easy,  pro- 
fitable and  safe,  and  even  if  onl"  for  home 
support,  a  good  thing.  It  is  a  distinct  and 
beneficent  innovation  and  another  strong 
factor  in  monev-making,  contributory  to 
the  welfare  of  this  rapidly  revolutionizing 
area. 

We  give  the  above  to  show  what  the  ex- 
ample of  one  man  will  do.  Mr.  Ard  could 
have  started  with  530 hens,  but  he  preferred 
to  begin  gradually  and  his  success  has  led 
others  into  the  business. 

Look  Out  for  Lioe. 
Lice  and  chikens  cannot  exist  together. 
Keep  down  the  lice.  It  is  the  first  work  of 
the  season  that  saves  labor  later  on.  Lice 
do  not  come  spontaneously .  Thev  are  liv- 
ing creatures  that  multiply,  and  unless 
ttere  is  a  source  from  whidh  they  can 
come  there  will  be  no  lice  They  do  not  in- 
crease very  rapidly  while  the  weather  is 
cold,  but  just  as  soon  as  the  warm  season 
opens  they  become  millions  in  a  short 
time.  It  is  much  easier  to  destroy  a  few, 
and  keep  liee  in  check,  than  to  get  rid  of 
them  after  they  begin  to  swarm  in  every 
crack  and  crevice,  and  on  the  walls,  roosts 
and  floors.  Every  reader  knows  what  the 
kerosene  emulsion  is.  Twice  a  week  give 
the  poultry  house  a  thorough  saturation 
with  it  until  warm  weather  comes,  and  the 
lice  will  then  be  about  finished,  and  as  a 
safeguard  spray  the  house  once  a  week 
thereafter.  An  excellent  preventive  is 
lime.  Scatter  it  freely  on  the  walls.  Use 
the  air-slaked  lime,  and  apply  it  liberally. 
Rub  a  little  melted  lard  well  into  I  he 
feathers  of  the  heads  and  necks  occa-ion- 
ally,  to  destroy  the  large  gray  lice  on  the 
heads.  By  keeping  down  the  pests  that 
prey  ou  the  hens  the  number  of  eggs  will 
be  more  than  doubled.  Lice  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance before  the  early  pullet  begins  to 
lay  in  the  spring,  and  before  the  farmer  is 
aware  of  the  fact  he  will  have  his  poultry 
house  well  stocked  with  a  large  army  of 
the  depredators  ready  to  operate  on  the 
bens.    The  way  to  prevent  lice  is  to  fight 


them  early.  Never  let  them  get  pos- 
session. Get  a  hand  sprayer  and  spray  the 
house  once  a  week,  and  do  not  miss  a  sin- 
gle square  inch,  giving  the  fences  a  spray- 
ing also.  Use  the  kerosene  emulsion, 
which  is  cheap.  To  make  it,  get  a  half 
pound  of  hard  soap,  shave  it,  and  dissolve 
in  boiling  w  ater  -  about  half  a  gallon,  and 
while  boiling  remove  it  from  the  fire,  add- 
ing a  quart  or  three  pints  of  kerosene. 
With  t  he  sprayer  churn  it  for  ten  minutes, 
until  it  forms  a  cream,  and  the  materials 
are  intimately  mixed.  Then  add  six  or  ten 
gallons  of  water,  and  spray  it  as  a  fine 
spray.  This  is  the  cheapest  and  best  lice 
destroyer  that  can  be  used. 

A  Point  on  Expressage. 

While  exuress  rates  are  high  there  are 
also  those  persons  who  do  not  understand 
express  matters  thoroughly,  and  to  them 
we  wish  to  mention  a  few  facts  vvhich  are 
called  forth  by  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Henry  Barker,  Independence,  Kansas: 

As  I  had  an  advertisement  in  poultry 
journals,  and  have  to  return  nearly  ill  the 
money  on  account  of  too  high  express 
charges,  I  will  have  to  stop  all  of  my  ad- 
vertisements, as  it  will  not  pay  me,  and  as 
soon  as  they  find  that  the  express  >  barges 
are  twice  as  much  as  the  rabbits  cost  me 
they  want  me  to  kindly  return  the  money. 
So  i  shall  stop  breeding  rabbits  until  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  lessen  the  expressage. 
I  am  a  cripple,  and  not  able  to  lose  money 
at  anything,  as  I  have  a  hard  way  to  get 
along.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion 
about  returning  money  after  parties  enclose 
one  or  more  dollars  for  one  or  more  pairs  of 
rabbits,  stating:  "Please  send  by  express." 
Then  I  write  them  that  the  agent  will  not 
receive  them  until  the  money  is  paid  forex- 
pressage.  Then  they  ask  me  to  kindly  re- 
turn money-,  which  I  have  done  so  far. 
Now  I  want  to  do  what  is  right  so  far  by 
my  fellowmen.  Really,  is  it  for  me  to  re- 
turn the  money  or  not? 

The  usual  custom  is  for  the  buyer  to  send 
the  money  and  pay  the  expressage.  They 
are  not  required  to  pay  expressage  in  ad- 
vance, but  should  pay  for  the  goods  in  ad- 
vance. Mr.  Barker  sold  rabbits  and  desires 
to  know  what  to  do.  If  a  party  sends 
money  for  rabbits  he  should  take  them  to 
the  express  office,  in  good  order,  and  send 
them  off,  expressage  to  be  paid  by  the 
buyer  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  Mr. 
Barker  guarant  ;eing  the  payment  to  the 
express  agent.  If  the  rabbits  are  returned 
through  no  ratflt  of  Mr.  Barker's. he  has  the 
right  to  deduct  the  fxpressage  before  re- 
turning the  purchase  money. 

Large  Eggs. 
It  ii  desirable  that  the  hens  lay  large 
eggs,  and  while  some  breed.,  lay  larger  eggs 
than  the  average,  yet  there  are  individual 
hens  of  all  breeds  that  excel  in  that  respect 
if  the  conditions  are  favorable.  What  is 
meant  by  large  eggs  is  not  such  as  may  be 
of  abnormal  size,  or  approaching  those 
which  contain  double  yolks,  as  only  the 
hens  that  are  overfat  lay  double-yolked 
eggs,  but  eggs  of  an  average  size  and  uni- 
form in  appearance.  When  the  eggs  are 
uniform  they  present  a  more  attractive  ap- 
pearance in  market,  and  bring  better  prices. 

When  pullets  are  just  beginning  to  lay, 
it  is  more  usual  for  the  eggs  to  be  small 
tbau  of  average  size,  and  the  same  thing 
happens  to  boih  hens  and  pullets  when 
they  are  near  the  end  of  their  laying  pe- 
riod, especially  when  about  to  moult.  The 
feed  also  has  something  to  do  with  the 
matter,  as  it  has  been  noticed  that  hens 
which  are  well  fed  and  receive  a  liberal  al 
lowance  of  corn  lav  larger  eggs  than  do 
those  which  receive  a  less  quantity  of 
grainr  but  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the 
size  of  eggs  from  a  whole  flock,  as  the  hens 
differ..  Rven  two  sisters  may,  lay  eggs  en- 
tirely unlike  in  every  respec'. 

Ic  "shout  I  b'  the  case  that  the  large 
breeds  should  lav  larger  eggs  than  the 
small, breeds,  but  this  does  n-)t  always  hap- 
pen, for  the  largest  eggs  are  produced  by 
the  Minorca*,  Black  Spanish  and  the 
French  breeds- Houdans,  Crevecours  and 
La  Fleeehes— and  yet  they  are  not  as  large 
fowls  aw  the  Brahmas.  Cochins  or  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Large  eggs,  however,  are 
really  produced  at  greater  cost  of  food,  as 
they  require  more  material  in  their  compo- 
sition, and  the  hen  that  lays  large  eggs  may 
not  lav  as  many  as  a  hen  laying  small  ones. 
For  that  reason  they  are  really  worth 
more,  and  a  higher  price  should  be  de- 
manded for  them,  which  customers  will 
willingly  pay  if  they  can  get  them.  The 
breeds  mentioned  us  laying  large  eggs  are 
all  non-sitters,  and  He  ir  eggs  are  white, 
but  that  is  no  objection,  as  buyers  will 
always  prefer  extra  large  eggs  to  those 
that  are  small  and  lack  uniformity, 
w  hether  dark  or  light  in  color. 
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The  Cbattanooga,  Tetm.,  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  exhibition  December 
17th  to  2fst,  at  Chattanooga.  Mr.  George 
M.  Clark  is  Recording  Secretary  and  Mr. 
P.  M.  Reagan  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 

Mr.  R.  Cadle,  Charleston,  Hi.,  wants  to 
buy  six  second  hand  Prairie  State  Iueuba- 
tors. 

Boston  is  a  candidate  for  the  next  meet- 
ing place  of  the  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation. 


Mr.  J.  G.  Whitten.  Genoa,  N.  Y.,  is 
putting  his  poultry  feeder  on  the  market 
again. 


The  Fealie--ed  Realm,  edited  by  Mr.  H. 
G.  Foust,  18  Wcoster  street,  Pittsburg,  is 
a  new  candidate  for  public  favor. 

How  would  it  appear  at  Atlanta  if  the 
fraternity  could  be  introduced  to  Judge  Si 
1  wist.   He  is  a  judge  of  fried  oysters. 

The  Coshocton.  Ohio,  Poultry  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  show  December  24th  to 
27th.  Mr.  Quincy  Dawson  is  secretary. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  I.  K.  Felch  is  at  work 
on  a  book,  and  when  it  comes  out  it  will  be 
ohc  of  the  indispensables  in  the  poultry 
business. 

The  Sey mou Conn.,  Poultry  Associa- 
tion will  bold  its  second  annual  show  De- 
cember 25th  to  27th,  inclusive,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Weaver  is  Secretary. 

One  of  our  contemporaries  "reproduced 
the  cut  of  a  Buff  Cochin  hen,  crediting  to 
another  journal.  And  such  a  hen.  It  was  a 
monstrosity  of  the  first  water. 


The  fact  that  nearly  all  prize  winners 
■"score"  about  91  y2  or  94%  would  suggest 
that  a  change  in  the  figuies  or  fractions 
would  be  a  relief  to  the  nerves. 

The  way  to  do  business — pay  cash  on 
'the  spot  for  prizes— was  the  rule  at  Mt. 
Gretna.  Every  winner  walked  out  with 
■head  and  tail  up  and  the  mon°y  in  his 
pocket. 

The  West  Tennessee  Poultry  Associa- 
tion will  hold  a  show  at  Jackson  January 
'(jth  to  10tb,  inclusive.  Mr.  C.  A.  Emry 
will  judge.  Mr.  H.  M.  Dawson,  Jackson, 
Tenn,  is  secretary. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Crowell,  Cambridge,  Md., 
writes  us  that  three  Plymouth  Rock  pul- 
lets of  which  he  wrote  us,  have  produced 
348  eggs  in  nve  months,  or  110  each.  It  is 
good  work  in  so  short  a  Tun'. 


The  North  Texas  Poultry  Association 
Will  hold  its  show  at  Fort  Worth,  De- 
cember 10th  to  12th,  inclusive.  Air.  D.  M. 
Owens,  Athens,  Tenn.,  will  judge.  Mr. 
D.  O.  Lively,  Fort  Worth,  is  secretary. 

Three  great  papers  for  one  dollar— 
Poultry  Keeper,  Reliable  Poultry  Jour- 
nal and  Southern  Fancier.  Just  consider 
that  proposition.  You  get  almost  a  library 
for  two  cents  a  week. 

It  will  be  awful  hard  on  Hewes  if  the 
term  "judge"  is  taken  from  him.  He 
wants  an  •'examining  board,"  to  examine 
candidates.  It  would  perhaps  be  well  for 
somebody  to  examine  him.  When:  did  he 
come  from,  and  who  made  him  a  judge? 

Where  is  Feathered  Race  and  Poultry 

World,  aud,  well,  they  drop  in  and 

dropout  so  fast  that,  we  can  hardly  keep 
the  run  of  them.  Plenty  of  room  for  more 
— lots  of  it.  Seventv  millions  of  people  in 
this  country,  including  Chinese. 


The  Sprague  Commission  House,  218 
South  Water  street,  Chicago,  report,  on 
August  27th,  receipts  light  and  everything 
selling  promptly  on  arrival.  They  do  not 
expect  prices  to  increase  for  a  while.  This 
house  sells  on  commission,. and  gets  the 
best  prices  of  any  house  in  Chicago. 

The  American  Fancier,  Johnstown, 
N.  Y.,  has  just  commenced  its  third  year. 
We  congratulate  it  on  its  success,  as  it  is  a 
flrst-elas  weekly  poultry  piper,  and  has 
done  good  work.  The  only  objection  we 
have  to  it  is  that  it  does  not  come  oftener. 
May  it  celebrate  its  third  century  also. 

Messrs.  Knapp  BROs.,Fabius.  N.Y.,  have 
purchased  the  entire  stock  of  the  celebrated 
White  Wj  andottes  owned  by  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Dexter,  of  Camden,  N.  Y.,  which  have  fre- 
quently won  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 
These  biris,  added  tothe  already  fineWhite 
Wyandotles  of  the  Messrs.  Knapp,  give 
them  a  flock  which  is  not  easy  to  beat. 


Brother  Hamilton,  editor  of  the  N.  E 
Fancier,  is  the  father  of  four  boys  and  four 
girls.  I!;  is  surmised  that  he  owns  an  or- 
phan asylum,  or  something  of  the  sort. 
However,  any  man  who  can  boast  of  eight 
bright  little  ones  has  a  right  to  be  proud- 
Every  year  he  has  to  stick  type  a  little 
faster  to  keep  the  asylum  in  good  trim. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  is  still  dab- 
bling in  figuies  on  eggs,  but  the  "esti- 
mates "  of  the  aforesaid  Edward  differ  very 
widely  from  those  given  by  the  govern- 
ment. Edward  is  "some '  on  figure.",  but 
others  are  disposed  to  figure  on  Edward's 
efforts,  and  as  Edward  can  plant  down 
figures  to  any  extent  he  gen  jrally  attracts 
attention . 

Plastered  walls  are  warmer  in  Win- 
ter, cooler  in  Summer,  and  can  be  more 
easily  kept  free  of  lice  A  single  coating 
of  plaster  will  answer,  which  should  not 
be  very  expensive  compared  with  the  ad- 
vantages gamed  in  preventing  the  harbor- 
ing of  lice  and  the  comfort  of  the  fowls, 
as  the  roup  will  be  less  liable  to  attack  the 
flock   

Mr.  George  M.  Downs,  editor  of  the 
Southern  Fancier,  is  the  ''boss"  of  the 
poultry  department  of  the  Atlanta  Exposi- 
tion, and  the  veteran  T.  Farrer  Rackham, 
will  superintend  arrangements.  Mr.  Downs 
is  just  the  man  all  of  us  up  here  desired  to 
see  at  the  .helm.  He  is  a  gentleman  and 
will  make  it  pleasant  for  every  exhibitor 
and  visitor. 


[T  has  been  noticed  that  some  hens  will 
go  on  the  nest,  remain  awhile,  and  come  off 
with  loud  cackles,  but  depositing  no  eggs, 
while  other  hens  will  drop  their  eggs  from 
the  roost.  Both  difficulties  indicate  that 
such  hens  are  too  fat,  and  are  too  highly 
fed,  especially  on  food  that  is  stimulating. 
The  remedy  is  to  lessen  the  food,  and  to  so 
feed  as  to  reduce  the  hens  in  condition. 


Faim  Poultry,  of  August  15th,  was  one 
of  the  brightest  and  most  practical  issues 
that  paper  ever  put  forth.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  country  air  invigorated 
"Mr."  Hunter  or  baked  beans  provided 
more  brain  power  for  "Mr."  Boyer  (form- 
erly Uncle  Mike),  but  the  one  who  got  up 
the  August  loth  issue  must  have  deter- 
mined to  show  what  he  could  do.  It  was 
an  excellent  number. 

The  lirst  thing  to  do  when  bowel  disease 
appears  is  to  cease  feeding,  giving  no  food 
for  two  days,  hen  feeding  lightly  after, 
wards,  as  the  use  is  usually  indigestion 
from  overfeeiti  ..  Give  a  leaspoonful  of 
tincture  of  mux  omica  in  each  quart  of 
drinking  water  fo  a  week,  and  then  change 
the  food  so  as  to  give  a  greater  variety, 
lesseninc  the  proportion  of  grain. 

1  he  best  hatching  place  for  lice  is  a  nest 
in  which  an  egg  has  been  broken  and  the 
nest  not  cleaned.  Lice  revel  in  filth  and 
delight  in  the  warmth  imparted  from  the 
the  bodies  of  the  sitting  hens.  They  swarm 


all  over  i he  hen,  and  she  standslt  as  long 
as  she  can,  then  retires  in- disgust,  though 
some  faithful  hens  die  on  the  nest.  Such  a 
condition  of  affairs  is  not  very  creditable, 
but  is  certainly  frequent. 

Our  good  editor  of  the  Amer  ican  Fancier 
complains  that  we  paid  him  considerable 
attention  last  month.  Just  so — hence  do 
not  again  be  too  exultant  over  the  "great 
American  hen."  Give  the  wooden  hen  a 
chance.  She  "holds  the  fort"  just  now  for 
winter  work".  The  "great  American"  fails 
too  often,  aud  one  must  always  be  on  the 
watch  to  prevent  her  from  leaving  the  nest 
or  trampling  her  chicks. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass., 
who  has  been  so  successful  with  his  "O.K." 
poultry  food,  ground  meat,  etc.,  has  also 
put  on  the  market  a  set  of  complete  ferti- 
lizers, which  are  cheap  and  all  that  could 
be  wished  for  the  price.  We  have  grown 
some  fine  melons,  corn,  beets  and  lima 
beans  with  them,  and  they  are  excellent. 
Mr.  Bartlett  makes  a  specialty  of  bone, 
both  for  poultry  and  for  fertilizers. 


It  will  not  be  amiss  to  allow  the  young 
turkeys  to  have  full  liberty  at  this  season, 
but  they  should  roost  at  the  barnyard,  un- 
der a  shed,  and  not  in  the  tree  tops,  as  ex- 
posure to  rains  may  cause  roup,  while  the 
frequent  jumping  to  the  ground  from  hiah 
limbs  causes  lameness.  An  open  shed,  with 
a  high  roost,  will  prevent  the  loss  of  many 
young  turkeys,  and  its  use  will  be  to  save 
much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  shed. 


If  coal-tar  is  to  be  used  on  old  paper,  or 
applied  as  a  paint,  it  may  be  done  by  thin- 
ning it  down  with  gasolene,  which  evapor- 
ates rapidly  and  leaves  the  surface  hard, 
but  be  careful  to  have  no  fire  near,  nor 
even  a  match  in  your  pocket,  as  an  explo- 
sion may  result ;  all  danger  will  be  over  af- 
ter the  tar  is  dry.  One  thing  about  tarred 
paper  on  poultry  houses.  Always  apply 
it  on  the  ou'side.  If  applied  inside  the 
walls  will  be  damp,  as  it,  conderses  moist- 
ure. 

The  supposition  that  limed  eggs  keep 
down  prices  is  incorrect.  They  do  not  in 
any  manner  compete  with  what  are  termed 
"strictly  fresh  eggs,"  but  are  u^ed  for 
other  purposes,  such  as  in  photography,  in 
bakeries  and  for  coloring  in  certain  pur- 
poses. The  prices  for  fresh  eggs  have  been 
high  enough  in  the  Winter  to  suit  all  who 
keep  poultry,  aud  thousands  of  tons  of 
limed  eggs  have  no  more  eff-ct  on  the  price 
of  choice  eggs  than  would  so  many  small 
stones 


One  will  not  be  compelled  to  look  very 
carefully  to  find  those  who  advocate  the 
advantages  of  open  air  and  ventilation 
from  roosting  in  the  trees,  even  on  very 
cold  nights,  aud  the  wind  blowing  almost  a 
gale.  It  is  true  that  some  fowls  live 
through  such  treatment,  but  in  all  the  cases 
of  the  tree-top  roosting  the  farmer  who 
prefers  the  method  buys  his  eggs  instead  of 
having  eggs  ,  for  sale.  The  hens  may  be 
compelled  to  roost  on  the  trees,  but  they 
will  not  lay  under  such  conditions. 


Give  the  poultry  house  an  application  of 
hot  whitewash  before  the  winter  sets  in, so 
as  to  finish  any  vermin  that  may  remain 
and  also  to  make  the  interior  of  the  house 
light.  The  whitewash  on  the  walls  and  that 
which  may  be  spilled  on  the  floor  willserve 
to  purify  the  premises  and  keep  disease 
away.  It  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  ap- 
ply whitewash  as  often  as  once  a  month, 
and  also  to  scatter  air-slacked  lime  freely, 
for  if  this  is  done  roup  may  be  prevented 
better  than  by  any  other  method  that  can 
be  used. 

Apparently  there  is  to  some  but  very 
little  difference  between  a  black  Laugshan 
and  a  black  Cochin,  but  those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  both  breeds  can  easily  dis- 
tinguish them.  The  Laugshan  has  long 
sickle  leathers,  can  fly,  has  thin, white  skin, 
legs  the  color  of  those  of  a  turkey  and  pink 
between  the  toes.  The  Cochin  is  more 
heavily  feathered,  has  short  sickles,  dark 
yellowish  legs,  yellow  skin  and  cannot  fly. 
Its  shanks  are  also  heavily  feathered.  Both 
breeds  are  Asiatics.  The  legs  of  the  Lang- 
sbans  are  not  heavily  feathered,  and  it  has 
no  middle  toe  feathering.  The  Cochin  is 
yellow  on  bottom  of  feet,  the  Langshan  is 
pinkish- white. 


For  beginners  we  send  plans  of  a  home- 
made, hot-water,  incubator,  illustrated  in 
parts  in  order  to  get  them  interested.  The. 
incubator  hatches  well,  and  will  seiwe  to- 
teach  those  who  have  never  tried  one.  By 
its  use  hundreds  have  become  experienced 
and  then  purchased  the  incubators  made  by 
manufacturers.  The  plans  are  offered  sim- 
ply to  increase  an  interest.  Send  two 
stamps  to  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New 
Jersey,  to  pay  postage  and  stationery.  The 
plans  are  free  to  all.  All  that  we  ask  is 
that  you  send  the  names  of  a.iy  parties  in- 
terested in  poultry. 


Do  not  be  frightened  at  a  price  of  two 
or  three  dollars  for  a  pure-bred  male.  The 
value  added  to  a  flock  of  hens  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  pure-bred  male  is  nearly  al- 
ways a  bundled  per  cent.  The  mongrel  is 
thus  crowded  out,  and  the  flock  becomes 
more  uniform.  The  new  blood  gives  vigor, 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  chicks  will 
be  raised  to  render  service  next  year,  and 
they  will  then  produce  more  eggs  aud  meat 
proportionately  than  the  present  flock^ 
There  is  nothing  in  which  a  farmercan  more 
profitably  invest  a  few  dollars  than  in  pure- 
bred males. 

Late-eatched  chicks  are  sold  in  the 
Fall, or  w.ienever  they  reach  five  pound*  par 
pair.  The  main  point  in  their  management 
is  to  leep  them  growing.  They  must  be 
fed  separately  from  the  adults,  and  should 
not  be  crowded. or  they  will  not  grow.  The 
best  food  is  buckwheat  in  the  morning.  If 
buckwheat  is  not  obtainable  use  whole 
wheat.  Do  not  feed  too  much  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  let  them  seek  their  food  on  the 
range.  At  night  give  them  a  mess  of  cut 
meat  and  bone,  with  a  second  ration  of 
wheat,  and  if  they  are  kept  clear  of  lice 
they  will  thrive  and  grow  rapidly. 

The  banner  poultry  show  of  Michigan 
will  be  held  in  Saginaw  December  10th  to 
13th,  inclusive,  under  the  management  of 
the  Michigan  Chapter,  No.  8,  I.  D.  S.  C.  A., 
with  Messrs.  Sharpe  Battertield and  Jas.  A. 
Tucker  as  judges.  They  will  pay  cash  pie- 
miums  of  $3.0.)  on  firsts  aud  §1.00  on  sec- 
onds on  all  varieties — cook,  hen,  cockerel 
and  pullet— and  have  a  big  list  of  special 
premiums.  All  breeders  in  Michigan  and 
the  adjacent  States  should  send  their  birds 
to  Saginaw  aud  compete  for  a  share  of  these 
premiums.  Premium  lists  will  be  out 
early,  and  any  information  desired  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing  Mr.  A.  F.  Herbert, 
secretary,  Ionia,  Mich. 

Mt  Gretna,  Pa.,  had  over  1,000  birds, 
47  breeding  pens  and  200  pigeons  Every 
winner  was  paid  cash  before  he  left  the 
show.  Here  is  a  beautiful  place  where  the 
breeders  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland  and  Delaware  can  meet 
every  year,  as  well  as  have  an  "outing. ' 
U  by  not  organize  a  "Middle  States  Poul- 
try Association"  and  meet  at  Mt.  Gretna 
every  year  ?  We  throw  out  the  sugges- 
tion. We  believe  that  Mt.  Gre.na  offers 
beautiful  grounds,  a  chance  to  bring  your 
families,  a  large  aud  light  hall,  cash  pre- 
miums, and  an  opportunity  for  large  meet- 
ings. Mr.  M.  B.  Blauch,  the  secretary,  is  a 
courteous,  genial  gentleman,  who  made 
friends  of  all  present. 

Here  Is  An  Offer. 

You  know  that  the  poultry  papers  men- 
tioned below  are  fifty  cents  a  year.  We- 
will  make  this  offer.  If  you  send  us  one 
dollar  you  can  get  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
and  any  two  of  the  following.  Or,  for  75 
cents, the  Poultry  Keeper  and  any  one  of 
the  following,  for  a  whole  year: 

Reliable  Poultry, Journal. 

Fanciers'  Review. 

Southern  Fancier. 

Poultry  Queries. 

Poultry  Hi  raid 

Poultry  Inter-  Ocean. 

Also,  dou't  forget  the  Poultry  Keeper 
Illustrator  (see  contents  elsewhere),  of 
over  ICO  illustrations.  It  is  25  cents,  but 
we  send  it  and  the  Poultry  Keeper  for 
63  cents. 

There  is  nothing  that  we  can  offer  you 
cheaper  than  the  above. 

Situations  Offered  and  Desired. 

Mr.  Leonard  J.  Burtis,  190  Marion  street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  an  81-acre  farm  on 
Long  Island,  and  will  go  into  the  duck 
business.  He  wants  an  experienced  man, 
one  wTho  understands  incubators,  etc. 

Mr.  Newton  Congdon,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
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wants  a  position  as  second  man  on  a  poul- 
try farm,  to  learn  the  business. 

Mr.  R.  Cadle,  Charleston,  111.,  has  a  com- 
plete establishment,' and  wauls  an  experi- 
enced manager.  He  will  furnish  every- 
thing and  share  the  profits.  Married  mar. 
preferred.  Capacity  of  plant  10,000 broil- 
ers. JSTo  '  fancier"  need  apply.  Plant  is 
for  broilers,  poultry  and  eggs  for  mark  t. 

Profitable  Poultry  Farming. 

This  work  by  Mr.  M.  K.  Boj  er  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  all  interested  in  making 
poultry  pay.  It  treats  of  the  growth  of 
practical  poultry  farming;  the  require- 
ments; the  best  way  to  begin;  the  value  of 
crosses ;  the  use  of  the  thoroughbred  ;  how- 
to  have  hardy  and  prosperous  stock  ;  the 
success  of  artificial  incubation;  running  an 
incubator  and  brooder  on  the  farm  ;  build- 
ing an  incubator  cellar;  colonizing  the 
chicks;  R  G.  White's  method  of  feeding 
chicks;  poultry  as  an  adjunct ;  a  butter  and 
egg  farm;  size  of  hen  yards  for  success; 
building  hen  houses  tor  comfort  as  well  as 
for  profit:  feeding  for  eggs;  Mr.  Hunter's 
methods  of  egg  farming;  how  to  test  eggs; 
poultry  and  fruit;  broilers  and  berries; 
how  the  scheme  works  in  Hammonton; 
specialties  in  vegetables;  a  general  poultry 
farm;  the  A  lantic  Duck  Farm;  duck  cul- 
ture for  protit;  size  of  houses:  how  the 
breeding  ducks  are  fed  ;  how  the  ducklings 
are  fed;  how  to  diess  ducklings  lor 
market;  and  other  useful  points. 
Price,  25  cents  per  copy,  for  sale  by  us. 

The  Great  Mid-Continental  Poultry 
Show. 

The  managers  of  the  Mid-Continental,  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are  very  enthusiastic 
over  th  ■  prosoectsof  their  coming  show  in 
November.  Assurances  from  Hie  promi- 
nent breeders  all  over  the  country  ara 
pouring  in  promising  them  of  their  pres- 
ence and  support,  and  fro  n  the  present  in- 
dications the  next  show  will  be  the  largest 
in  the  West.  The  merchants  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  city  generally  are  heartily  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  the  show,  and 
promise  their  support,  so  that  the  premi- 
ums "ill  be  guaranteed  before  the  show 
opens.  The  otlicers  are:  President,  Dr.  G. 
W.  Davis ;  Vice  President,  R.  E.  Kirtley  ; 
Secretary,  P.M.  Slutz;  Treasurer,  Dr.  E. 
B.  Shattuck,  and  these  with  the  stirring 
Hoard  of  Directors,  Dr.  G  W.  Davis,  R.  E. 
Kiriley,  P.  M.  Glover.  E.  B.  Harrington, 
Dr.  E.  E.  Shattuck,  Dr.  J.  H.  Casey,  W.  B. 
List,  Theo.  Sternberg,  and  P.  M.  Slutz,  are 
working  day  and  night  to  make  the  Show- 
oft  lie  greatest  advantage  to  the  breeders 
and  exhibitors.  Mr.  T.  Farrcr  Rackham 
will  superintend  ard  coop  the  Show,  and 
the  following  well  known  judges  have  been 
selected,  and  their  reputation  guarantees 
fair  dealing  to  all:  W.  S  Russell,  Sharp 
Buttertield,  J.  H.  Drevenstedt, Theo.  Stern- 
berg, J.  W.  Wale,  E.  T.  Heimlich  and  T. 
Farrer  Rackhani.  The  premium  list  can  be 
obtained  upon  application  after  September 
loth  to  the  secretary,  Room  412  Hall  Build- 
ing, Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  date  of  the 
Show  is  fiom  November  L'7 th  to  December 
2d.   

The  Great  Show  at  Mt.  Gretna. 

Outside  of  Madison  Square  Garden  this 
show  equals  any  held  this  year.  Over  4,500 
people  passed  through  the  doors  in  one 
day,  and  the  exhibit  was  composed  of  over 
1,000  birds  and  ti00  pigeons. 

It  was  given  iu  connection  with  the  Mt. 
Gretna  Agricultural,  Mechanical  and  In- 
dustrial Exposition,  held  on  a  plot  of  5,000 
acres  of  mountain  land,  at  Mt.  Gretna,  near 
Lebanon.  Pa.  The  display  of  implements 
was  the  largest  since  the  Chicago  Exposi- 
tion. 

Mr  M.  B.  Blauch,  Lebanon,  was  secretary, 
and  to  say  that  he  is  a  gentleman  is  to  ex- 
press just  what  every  one  could  say  of 
him.  Mr.  T.  Farrer  Raekbaro,  of  East 
Orange,  N.  J  .  superintended  the  show,  as 
sisted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  right  here 
we  will  state  that  the  latter  gentleman  was 
not  only  efficient  but  is  also  one  of  those 
who  make  friends  on  sight.  Messrs.  Drev- 
eustedt,  Rackham  and  Nevins  acted  as 
judges. 

Those  who  sent  "any  sort"  of  birds  to 
this  show  to  "pick  up'' the  prizes  got 
left,  for  they  found  the  show  something 
more  than  a  coon  and  white  mice  exhibit. 

Big  premiums  were  given  and  paid  cash 
before  the  birds  left  the  grounds, 


Among  those  present  as  exhibitors  were 
Messrs.  E.  S.  Apple's  Sons,  Allentown,Pa. ; 
W.  A.  Smith,  AVhitney's  Point.  N.  Y. ;  G. 
W.  Cover;  Highspire,  Pa.;  W.  B.  Miller, 
Douelasville,  fa.;  W.  W.  Kulp,  Potts- 
town, Pa.;  J.  II.  Burley,  Reading,  Pa.;  W. 
II.  Child?,  Glenside,  Pa.  ;  Frank  H.  Kellar, 
Elizabethtown,  Fa.;  E.B.  McNair, Wilming- 
ton, Del.;  C.  S.  Thomas,  Rah  way,  X.  J.; 
Oakland  Farm,  Taunton.  Mass.;  A.  C. 
Treichler,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.;  J.  G.  Wei- 
ner,  Mohns  Store,  Pa. :  H,  M.  Thomas,  Cam- 
den, Dei. ;  John  Rehrer,  Heading,  l'a. ;  L. 
.1.  Combs,  Plymouth,  Pa.;  C.  W.Johnson, 
Cranford,  N.  .1. ;  C.  P.  Earle,  Gouverneur, 
N.  V.;  G.  A.  Geyer,  Florin.  Pa.;  A.  V. 
Mersch,  Ozone  Park,  L.  1  ;  J.  Elias  Redcoy, 
Heading, Pa. ;  D.  M.Brosbey,  Mahheim,'Pa. ; 
C.  llgenfritz,  Lebanon,  Pa.;  Norman  Rice, 
Hagerstown,  Md.;  Dr.  B.  II.  Winner, 
Ncffsville,  Pa.;  A.  L.  Mayo,  Pittston,  Fa.; 
EL  B.  Nissley,  Ms.  Joy,  Pa. ;  John  Neidig, 
Lebanon,  Pa.;  H.  Wirtle,  Florin,  Pa,;  A. 
C.  Keyser,  Lower  Providence,  Pa.  ;  Lyn- 
hurst  Pi.ul.ry  Yard-,  Uln«xboro,  N.  J.;  H. 
.1.  Z'veicr,  Lebanon,  Pa.;  10.  O.  Hartman, 
Lebanon,  Pa.;  J.  Hollinger,  Mastersonville, 
Pa.;  .Mrs  H.L.  Custon,  Lebanon,  Pa.;  B. 
F.  Ruth,  Reading,  Pa.;  R.  P.  Alden,  Mont- 
rose, l'a.:  Prank  scblechter,  Reading,  Pa.; 
Elmer  Rod'enbah,  West  Chester.  Pa.;  Bern- 
hard  Motian,  Reading,  Pa. ;  G.  L.  McDon- 
nel,  Cornwall,  Pa. ;  E.  W  Gasher,  Mt.  Joy, 
Pa. ;  E.  W.  Daman,  Greensburg,  Pa.;  Mar- 
tin Coble,  Buffalo;  J.  W.  Bruckhart,  Li  iz, 
Pa.;  G.M.Woods  &  Bro..  Leainan  Place, 
l'a.:  Frank  Ulrich,  Manlieini,  Pa.;  11.  A. 
Logue,  Hagerstown ;  Chas,  Corn  man,  Car- 
lisle. Pa.;  C.  Eldridge,  Rye  Post  Office, 
Chester  Co.,  X.  Y.;  Davis  Bros.,  Washing- 
ton,X.J. ;  M.E.  Lrndemuth,  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.;  Rosedale  Poultry  Yards,  Orange,  N. 
J.;  M.  R.  Shaner,  Pottstown,  Pa.;  II.  A- 
Beyler,  Reading,  Pa. ;  Albert  Heber,  Read- 
ing. Pa.;  D.  K.  Flamery,  Douglasville,  Pa.; 
Dr.  J.  Mi  "Witmer,  Cones  toga,  Pa. ;  James 
Mayo,  Pittston,  Pa.,  and  others. 

The  Prairie  State  Incubator  Company 
hatched  out  over  1,000  chicks  on  the  ground 
and  was  surrounded  by  large  crowds. 

The  Juniata  Incubator  Company,  Y'ea- 
gertown,  Pa.,  exhibited  incubators  in  the 
building. 

The  poultry  men  sent  a  challenge  to  the 
implement  exhibitors,  which  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Go  over  to  the  poultry  building.  The 
chicken  nu  n  say  that  they  can  just  knock 
blazes  out  of  the  implement  display." 

This  wa-  sent  to  the  implement,  exhibit- 
ors, whose  display  covered  several  acres, 
and  the  "chicken"  men  "crowed"  over 
them. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  give  list  of 
awards,  but  we  will  say  it  was  a  huge 
show. 

It  is  honed  that  Mt.  Gretna  will  be  se- 
lected hereafter  as  the  place  for  an  annual 
convention  of  breeders,  and  next  year  there 
will  be  an  Inter-State  Association  organ- 
ized. 

How  They  Got  tin-  "Judge"  Mixed. 

Up  at  Mt.  Grttna,  Pa.,  there  was  a  pro- 
gramme for  each  day,  distinguished  speak- 
ers being  present,  anil  they  included  Gov- 
ernors, Sena'ors,  "Judges,"  etc.  On  look- 
ing over  the  programme  we  were  astonished 
to  see  the  following  announcements,  (we 
omit  some),  and  to  say  we  had  to  take  a 
long  breath  is  putting  it  mildly.  Here  it 
is : 

Mr.  J.  G.  McSparren,  Furniss.  Pa  ,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Exposition. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Stahle,  Congressman,  York, 
Pa. 

Hon.  S.  J.  M.  McCarrell,  State  Senator, 
Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  Daniel  II.  Hastings,  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  William  McKinlev,  Jr.,  Governor  of 
Ohio. 

I  Inn.  George  Green.  Mayor  of  Bingham  - 
ton,  X.  Y. 

R.  X.  Hull,  Supreme  Counselor  U.  C.  ., 
(  lev. -land,  O. 

John  A.  Lee,  President  T.  P.  A.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Rev.  F.  J.  F.  Schantz,  D.  D.,  (Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch  speech). 

Hon.  Da-,  id  I.ubin.  Sacramento.  Cal. 

A.  J.  Wedderburn,  Master  of  the  State 
Grange  of  Virginia. 

Senator  William  M.  Stewart,  Xevada. 

Oliver  C  Sabin,  Supreme  Secretary  O. 
K.  of  America. 

Judge  J.  H.  Drevenstedt,  New  York 

Hoii.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prof.  S.  B.  Heiges,  Pomologist,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Hon.  Matthew  Stanley  Quay,  Beaver,  Pa. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Sibley,  Franklin,  Pa 


Hon.  P.  P.  Mast,  Mayor  of  Springfield, 

Obi... 

Hon.  H.  ('.  Staver,  Chicago,  111. 

Hon.  Ashton  Starke,  Richmond,  Va 

Hon  Gerard  C.  Brown,  Yorkanna,  Pa. 

Observe  that  in  all  that  list  there  was  one 
Judge  (we  put  it  in  italics),  and  he  was 
sandwiched  in  among  statesmen,  philos- 
ophers, and  men  of  great  prominence.  Out- 
side of  the  poultry  department  the  people 
expected  to  gaze  on  the  benign  counte- 
nance of  one  of  the  supreme  courl  judges 
of  Xew  York,  or  to  meet  some  eminent 
jurist  of  world-wide  celebrity. 

But  they  did  no  such  thing.  He  was  a 
judge  of  chicken*.  He  only  discerned 
specks  of  leal  hers  on  the  leg  of  a  Ply  mouth 
Hock,  or  discovers  side  sprigs  on  the  comb 
of  a  Leghorn.  Governor  Mc K inley,  Gov. 
Hastings,  Secretary  Morton,  Senator  Stew- 
art, Mayor  Green,  Prof.  Heiges,  Senator 
Quay,  Mayor  Mast,  and  Congressman  Sib- 
ley were  to  hold  tip  their  ends  of  the  log, 
but  "Judge"  Drevenstedt  alone  repre- 
sented the  legal  fraternity — in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  who  attended. 

Be  it  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Drevenstedt 
we  will  state  that  he  was  uersonally  not 
responsibl and  expressed  bis  disapproval 
of  the  use  of  his  name  in  that  manner.  He 
did  not  address  the  people,  preferring  to 
leave  for  his  home  when  his  work  was 
done. 

Hut  is  it  not  time  for  a  stop  to  be  put  to 
this  ridiculous  and  foolish  use  of  the  term 
"judge."  See  to  what  it  led  at  Mt.  Gretna. 
Xo  other  class  of  exhibitors — horsemen, 
cattlemen,  swinebreeders,etc. — resort  to  the 
use  of  so  nonsensical  a  term  in  such  a 
manner. 

If  foolish  or  self-conceited  asses  prefer  to 
be  styled  "judge,"  and  they  must  be  grat- 
ified, why  not  style  them  ''Mr.  Jones,  judge 
of  poultry,"  and  thus  express  what  is 
meant. 

Put  a  muzzle  on  the  term  '  judge"  here- 
after, and  not  have  the  poultry  men  all 
over  the  country  classed  as  a  set  of  self- 
conceited  asses  and  fools,  as  the  people  of 
Mt.  Gretna  considered  them  after  the  thing 
leak  dout.  The  implement  men  and  others 
fairly  rolled  over  the  grass  in  laughter,  and 
began  to  call  every  other  man  they  met 
"judge."  One  man  even  addressed  his 
poodle  dog  as  "judge."  1  chad  become  a 
"cheap"  expression,  and  we  iiope  that 
poultrymen  will  never  be  disgraced  again 
at  any  exhibition.  Mr.  Devenste.it  was 
much  displeased  over  l he  matter,  for  as  his 
name  was  used  il  reflects  on  him  more  than 
on  others. 

Now,  we  a*k,  iu  all  seriousness,  that 
poultry  journals  and  sensible  men  unite  to 
put  an  end  to  this  ridiculous  use  of  the 
term  '  judge."  We  are  aware  that  one 
man  out  West  likes  it,  but  the  time  will 
come  when  others  will  regret  that  such 
ever  crept  into  poultrydom,  or  was  at- 
tached to  their  names. 

Whether  the  managers  at  Mt.  Gretna 
wei  i'  innocent  of  what  constitutes  a  use  of 
the  term  "Judge  J.  H.  Drevenstedt,  New 
York,"  we  cannot  say,  but  if  they  had  de- 
sired to  apply  the  keenest  sarcasm  and  rid- 
icule to  the  use  of  the  term  "judge" 
among  poultrymen  they  could  not  have 
Struck  the  head  of  the  nail  better. 

Shows  to  Ooc.ur. 

Sept.3M)et.  4.  — Great  Interstate, Trenton 
N.J.   Juo.  Guild  Muirheid,  Secretary. 

Oct.  8-12.— Frederick,  Md.  Henry  C. 
Keefer,  Secretary. 

Oct.  8-12  — Virginia  State.  Richmond,  Va. 
W  m  .  G.  Owens,  Secretary . 

Oct.  15-18.— Hagerstown,  Md.  John  L, 
Cost,  Superintendent. 

Oct  19-Xov.  3.— Dallas  Exposition,  Dallas, 
Tex.   C.  A.  Cour,  Secretary. 

Oct.  22-25.— North  Carolina  State,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.    John  Xichols,  Secretary. 

Xov.  12-15.— Parsons,  Kan.  J.  H.  Alex- 
ander, Secretary. 

Nov.  21-23.  — Ottumwa  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Ottuinwa,  Iowa  C.  A.  Muir,  Secre- 
tary. 

Xov.  23-28— Garden  State  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Association.  Hackensack,  X.  J.  C. 
W.  Johns  n,  Secretary,  Cranford.  X.  J. 

Xov.  27-Dee.  2. — Mid-Continent  al,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  F.  M.  Slutz,  Secretary,  2024 
( ibesi  nut  -treet. 

Dec.  2  0.— Rochester  Fanciers'  Ciub, 
Rochester,  N  Y.    W.J.  Harrison,  Secretary. 

Dec.  2-7.— Iowa  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Ottuinwa.  Iowa.  W.  S.  Russell,  Sec- 
retary 


Dec.  3-6.— Meridian,  N.  Y.— Win.  H. 
Carr,  Jr.,  Secretary . 

Dec.  4-6.  ^  S.tewartsviJIe,  Mo.  C.  C, 
Roberts,  Secretary. 

Dec.  4-7.—  Roanoke,  Va.  Frank  A  Love- 
lock, Secretary,  Salem, V a 

Dec.  4-11.— Cleveland  and  Ohio  State, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.    W.  S.  Rose,  Secretary  . 

Dec.  9-14.— St.  Louis,  Mo.  C.  R.  Crouse, 
cor.  Secretary,  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo. 

Dec.  10-12.— Fort  Worth,  Texas.  D.  O; 
Lively,  Secretary, 

Dec.  10-13.— Saginaw,  Mich.  A.  P.  Her- 
bert, Secretary,  Ionia,  Mich. 

Dec.  10-14.— Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa.  C,  R- 
Doe,  Secretary. 

Dec.  10-14.— Rhode  Island  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, Providence,  R.  I.  H.  S.  Babcock, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  10-2\ — Cotton  State  Exposition, 
Atlanta,  Ga.   C.  A.  Collier,  Secretary. 

Dec.  11-17.— San  Francisco,  Cal.  E.  H. 
Freeman,  Secretary,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

Dec.  16-20.— Kokonio,  Indiana.  E.  E. 
Sanders,  Secretary. 

Dec.  16-21.— Lebanon,  Mo.  G.  II.  Hinds, 
Secretary . 

Dec.  17-21 -Pittston,  Pa.  F.  P.  Cosper, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  17-21. -Tiffin,  Ohio.  D.  S.  Biller, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  17  21.— Auburn,  Neb.  H.  J.  F.Wert, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  17-21. -State  Show,  Galveston,  Tex. 
J.  G.  McRsynolds,  Secretary,  Nechcs,  Tex. 

Dec.  1S-20.— Wayne,  Xeb.  H.  Gregory, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  23-25. — Concord,  Mich.  James  A 
Tucker,  Secretary. 

Dec.  24-26.— Derby,  Conn  E.  M.  Hunt, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  24-27. — Bea'rice,  Xeb.  E.  E.  Greer, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  26-31.— Alliance,  O.  C.  S.  Angle- 
ni  yei,  Secretary. 

Dec.  26-31.— Dayton,  Ohio.  C.  H.  Clark, 
Secretary,  136  Hawthorn  street. 

Dec.  oO-Jan.  4. — Hampton,  Iowa.  Paul 
Jones,  Secretary. 

Dec.  31-Jan.  2.— Smyrna,  X.  Y.  S.  K. 
Wilcex.  Secretary. 

Dec.  31-Jan.  4 — Tacoma,  Wash.  F.  A. 
Rowsell,  Secretary. 

Jan.  1-4.—  Hutchinson,  Mo.  Dr.  J.  F. 
McArthur,  Secretary. 

Jan,  1-4.— Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  J.  M. 
Hill,  Secretary,  6.12  Fast  Kiowa  street. 

Jan.  1-4.— Fiudlay,  Ohio.  R.  M.  Wise,. 
Secretary. 

Jan.  4-8.— Washington  Court  House.  W- 
R.  Dalby,  Secretary. 

Jan.  6-10.— Blooming'ton.  O.  J,  B.  Peele, 
Seci  etary. 

Jan.  6-10  — West  Tennessee  Poultry  As- 
sociation, Jackson,  Tenn.  H.  M.  Dawson' 
Secretary. 

Jan.  6-10.— Hamburg,  N.  Y.  E.  C.  Pease, 
Secretary. 

Jan.  6-10.— Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  J.  W. 
Haslain,  Secretary. 

Jan,  6-1L— Topeka,  Kan.  I).  A.  Wise, 
Secretary. 

Jan.  6-12. — Denver,  Colo.  John  Herr, 
Secretary. 

Jan.  7-11.— Vancouver  Poultry  Associa- 
tion. Vancouver,  B.  C.  Cor.  Spice,  Secre- 
tary. 

Jan.  9-15.— Washington,  D.  C.  G.  E. 
How  ard,  Secretary,  box  54.  W. Washington. 

Jan.  10-13.— Jackson,  Mich.  F.  McKen- 
zie,  Secretary,  Concord,  Mich. 

Jan.  13-19.— Albuquerque,  X.  M.  A.  P. 
Overman,  Secre'ary. 

Jan.  14  18.— Nashville,  Tenn.  A.  R.  Gray, 
Secretary. 

Jan.  14-18.— Boston  Poultry  Association, 
Boston,  Mass.    C.  M.  Weld,  Secretary. 

Jan.  15-21.— Oakland,  Cal.  F.  Mecklem, 
Secretary,  417  Sacramento  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Jan.  2 J-24.—  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Alice 
M.  Mason,  Secretary. 

Jan.  22-28  -Seattle,  Wash.  W.  B.  Good- 
rich, Secretary. 

Jar..  23-26.— Marquette,  Mich  George  W. 
Freeman,  Secretary. 

Feb.  1-6.— Xew  York  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Association,  Madison  Square  Garden,  Xew 
York  City.  H.  V.  Crawford,  Secretary, 
Moutclair,  N.  J. 


Sei'Tkmbku  and  Octokkk.— The  finest  shooting 
grounds  in  the  Northwest  are  on  and  tributary  to  the 
lines  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway. 
The  crop  of  prairie  chickens  promises  to  lie  excep- 
tionally good  this  year:  also  ducks  and  geese.  In 
Northern  W lsconsin and the  Peninsula  of  .Michigan 
splendid  deer  shooting  is  to  he  had.  The  Game  Laws 
will  he  changed  in  several  of  the  Western  States  this 
year.  Full  information  furnished  free.  Address, 
j no.  R.  Pott,  District  Passenger  Agent,  VVilliauis- 
port,  Pa. 
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Growing  Worms  for  Poultry. 

How  They  do  it  in  England.— Ready 
Insect  Food-Worm  Pits  and 
Factories. 


You  can  easily  convince  yourself  of  the 
avidity  of  hens  for  worms  and  insects, 
which  they  prefer  to  the  best  wheat,  says 
Poultry  (England).  Authors  who  haie 
studied  the  question  of  hens'  food  have  only 
spoken  very  vaguely  of  the  employment  of 
insects  and  worms.  Worm  pits  for  feeding 
fowls  seem  to  have  been  employed  long 
ago.  Olivier  de  Serres,  who  wrote  during 
the  reien  of  Henrv  IV  of  France,  mentions 
artificial  worm  pits,  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  employed  them.  He  merely  says 
that  they  can  feed  a  large  number  of  fowls, 
and  keep  them  in  good  condition.  Rosier 
■states  that  he  employed  them  with  great 
success,  adding  that  if  an  unlimited  supply 
"is  given  to  the  fowls  thev  become  too  fat, 
which  injures  their  laying  qualities.  Too 
much  of  anything  is  bad.  Fowl  keepers 
now  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  to  de- 
rive profit  from  animals  they  must  have 
distinct  food  for  fattening  and  for  laying. 

Artificial  Worm  Pits.— The  construction 
of  artificial  worm  pits  for  feeding  fowls  is 
very  beneficial.  The  grub  of  the  meat  fly  is 
very  palatable  to  fowls,  and  when  exclu- 
sively fed  with  it  the  hens  are  fertile, 
strong,  and  very  healthy-looking.  The 
larva  of  the  mer.t  fly  seems  to  contain  a 
ppinciple  or  fixed  Oil  which  possesses  in 
the  highest  degree  nutritious,  tonic  and 
stimulating  properties.  Chickens  from 
the  age  of  four  to  five  aays  can  be  fed  ex- 
clusively with  this  grub  "  Those  which  re- 
ceive this  food  grow  strong  and  rapidly  de- 
velop ;  they  are  f re"  from  languid  diseases 
which  destroy  a  large  number  the  first 
twenty  days  after  birth. 

In  500  pullets  reared  by  this  system  not 
one  died  of  weakness  or  debility.  For  those 
who  rear  chickens  on  a  large  scale,  the  em- 
ployment of  larvae  has  the  double  advan- 
tage of  being  an  economic  food  capable  of 
insuring  success. 

Young  turkeys,  so  difficult  to  rear  until 
a  certain  age,  thrive  wonderfully  when  fed 
on  fly  larva;,  chopped  onions,  and  some  en- 
tire "grains  of  pepper.  Pheasants  and 
Guinea  fowls  also  thrive  well  on  fly  larva?, 
which  can  be  employed  instead  of  auts' 
larvae . 

Construction  of  Pit—  The  pit  intended 
for  worms  should  be  dug  in  a  dry  place, 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  away  from  the 
wiud.  As  fermentation  takes  place  un- 
pleasant exhalations  escape,  consequently 
these  pits  should  be  at  some  distance  from 
the  dwelling  house  on  the  one  hand,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  influence  of  putrid  miasma, 
and  on  the  other  to  prevent  the  complaints 
of  neighbors,  who  would  have  a  light  to 
complain  to  the  sanitary  authorities. 

The  capacity  of  a  worm  pit  may  vary 
ad  infinitum;  however,  the  conditions  of 
success  and  the  speedy  development  of  the 
larva;  demand  certain  geometrical  propor- 
tions. Failures  we  heard  of  were  generally 
due  to  the  excessive  depth  of  the  pits. 
When  casks  are  employed  success  is  only 
partial  on  account  of  the  great  depth  com- 
paratively with  the  surface. 

Geometrical  Proportions  of  Pit.— The 
best  dimensions  for  rapid  development  of 
larva1  and  t  heir  multiplication  is  three  feet, 
3,371  inches  deep,  and  six  feet,  6,742  wide. 
The  length  is  of  no  consequence,  and  may 
vary  according  to  the  number  of  hens  to  be 
fed.  For  a  flock  of  3,000  fowls  it  mav  be 
10,936  to  16,404  yards  in  length.  The  bottom 
of  the  pit  should  be  hard  enough  to  im- 
prison the  larva;,  which  on  reacning  the 
period  of  metamorpho-is  into  chrysalides 
endeavor  to  bury  themselves  in  the  ground. 
This  bottom  then  can  be  made  of  flat 
stones,  united  with  lime  mortar.  Clay 
kneaded  and  beaten  also  prevents  the  larva; 
from  passing.  There  must  be  an  enclosure 
wall,  which  can  be  built  of  stones  or  bricks, 
united  by  lime  mortar.  This  single  wall, 
with  one  row  of  stones,  should  be  3,937 
inches  to  5,906  inches  above  the  ground. 
The  last  row  of  stones  should  project,  two 
to  two  and  one-half  inches  over  the  pit  to 
prevent  the  larva;  from  escaping.  Small 
galleries  should  be  made  in  the  thickness  of 
the  enclosure  wall  to  provide  a  refuge  for 
a  certain  number  of  larva',  which  for  want 
of  a  better  place  enter  tnem  to  be  meta- 
morphosed into  chrysalides  and  flies.  By 
this  simple,  easy  method  the  material  which 
compose  succeeding  pits  are  more  rapidly 
charged  with  tlies  capable  of  reproducing 
worms. 

The  heat  of  fermentation  hatches  Hies  at 
all  seasons,  which  mult'' ply  larva'  by  their 
laying.  Shelters  are  necessary  to  protect 
the  pits  against  wind  and  rain:  rain  or 
water  is  very  injurious.  A  si  raw  shell  er 
is  quite  sufficient.  A  door  must  be  made 
in  the  enclosure  wall  to  a  level  with  the  soil 
in  order  to  be  able  to  collect  the  crop  of 
larva1;  this  door  consists  of  a  sliding  board, 
which  runs  in  two  grooved  posts  fixed  in 
the  wall.  The  following  are  the  materials 
requisite  for  o,000  fowls: 

T.  Rye  straw  "hopped  rather  fine,  3  3-4 
inches  thick  on  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  3  qrs. 
4,185  lbs. 

TI.  Fresh  horse  dung,  1%  inch  thick, 
spread  ou  the  top  of  "the  straw  without 
pressing. 

III.  Vegetable  mould.  \)4  inch  thick. 
Hotbed  mould  is  preferable  on  account  of 
the  large  amount  of  humus  it  contains. 


IV.  The  substances  above  mentioned  are 
sprinkled  with  22  pounds  of  blood  from 
slaughtered  animals,  or  entrails  or  rem- 
nants of  meat  from  such  animals  are  placed 
on  the  top. 

V.  A  second  layer  formed  of  all  the  above 
substances. 

VI.  A  third  similar  layer. 

Maize  straw  can  be  employed  instead  of 
rye,  but  wheat  is  not  so  good. 
'All  these  materials  should  not  be  pressed 
too  much,  as  the  larva;  require  air  and  free- 
dom to  develop 

Attention  to  be  given  t~>  Worm  Pits. — 
Having  describid  the  construction  of  these 
pits,  wo  shall  now  speak  of  the  further 
care  required  to  keep  them  in  proper  con- 
dition, and  for  thi-  purpose  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  quote  from  Traite  Baisonne  pe 
Gallino  Cul  urz.  The  hens  must  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
pit ;  in  summer  they  can  be  covered  with 
brambles,  and  in  winter  with  straw  mats, 
or  better  with  glass  garden  frames.  If  the 
rain  water  entered  it  would  destroy  the 
larva; ;  in  all  cases  dampness  and  cold  delay 
their  development. 

Transformation  of  Larva  into  Chrys- 
alides—The  materials  of  which  a  worm 
pit  is  composed,  once  collected  and  arranged 
as  described,  quickly  begin  to  ferment,  aud 
soon  a  multitude  of  small  larva;  aopear, 
hatched  from  the  eggs  of  several  varieties 
of  carnivorous  flies,  most  of  which  are 
green  or  brilliant  blue  in  color.  At  first 
these  larva;  are  small,  but  they  soon  grow, 
some  to  the  size  of  a  grain  of  w neat,  and 
others  to  that  of  a  line  barley  grain.  In 
this  stafe  they  contain  a  white  juice— milky 
aromatic,  and  very  nutritious  for  fowls 
and  tish.  Hens  and  pullets  are  exceedingly 
fond  of  them,  and,  as  we  remarked  before, 
lhey  abandon  all  other  food  for  them. 
During  summer  these  larva;  acquire  com- 


alides  and  then  into  flies  or  perfect  insects. 
When,  then,  larva;  find  any  outlet,  they 
make  their  escape  guided  by  their  instinct. 
Their  modus  operandi  is  rather  odd,  aud 
denotes  a  very  high  degree  of  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  in  these  tiny  beings. 
When  escape  is  possible  they  make  a  kind 
of  noise;  this  is  the  trumpet  note  ordering 
an  advance,  and  indicating  the  read  to  fol- 
low. Firstly,  larva;  seem  to  be  sent  out  as 
scouts  to  find  safe  quarters  suitable  for 
metamorphosis  into  perfect  insects.  All 
these  preliminaries  concluded,  the  larva; 
sally  forth  in  regiments,  following  each 
other  like  ants  and  sounding  their  trum- 
pets ;  they  clear  a  road  for  themselves,  and 
all  being  well,  they  quickly  evacuate  their 
birth-place  aud  leave  nothing  to  the  poul- 
try keeper  to  remunerate  him  for  his  labor 
and  expenses.  As  we  can  observe,  the  fly 
larva;  has  the  instinct  of  social  animals,  and 
imperious  Nature  teaches  it  that,  for  meta- 
morphosis, it  must  find  solitary  hidden 
places  with  a  suitable  temperature.  These 
wonderful  instincts  are  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  keeper  should  take  all  the  pre- 
cautious in  construction  which  we  have  in- 
dicated. 

Seasons. — Can  these  pits  be  constructed 
in  all  seasons  ?  Yes.  Yet  one  might  think 
that  during  winter  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble to  coustruct  them,  and  that  thus  it 
would  be  necessary  to  feed  fowls  during 
this  season  with  grain  and  other  food. 
This  idea  is  merely  the  result  of  not  follow- 
ing the  instructions  given.  The  results  are 
not  so  quickly  obtained  in  winter,  hut  they 
can  be  completely.  However,  to  hasten 
fermentation  the  quantity  of  fresh  horse 
dung  must  be  doubled.  It  has  been  proved 
for  along  time  that  at  all  times  of  the  year 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  fly  larva?.  Carniv- 
orous flies,  called  also  meat  flies,  like  all 
those  which  only  live  long  enough  to  pro- 


Fig.  2.    Two-story  Compartment  Poultry  House.— Interior  oi  Lower  Story.— For  Fowls. 


plete  development  in  eight  or  nine  days. 
The  substances  of  wdiich  the  pit  is  com- 
posed imperceptibly  grow  dry  and  spongy, 
a  certain  and  clear  proof  that  the  larva; 
have  exhausted  the  juices  produced  by 
fermentation  of  these  substances.  The 
moment  has  now  arrived  to  begin  the  har- 
vest of  larva?.,  and  distribute  them  to  the 
hens.  Just  as  plants  purify  the  air  in  ab- 
sorbing the  gases  injurious  to  anima's,  in 
the  same  way  the  larva;  of  flies  are  born, 
live  and  grow  in  the  midst  of  these  gases. 
The  larva;  seem  then  to  be  commissioned 
by  Providence,  by  consuming  these  gases 
and  the  substances  from  which  they  are 
formed,  to  remove  the  causes  of  infection 
which  depend  upon  the  putrefaction  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances. 

Metamorphosis  of  Larva;.— They  begin 
to  be  transformed  into  chrysalides  about 
the  twelfth  day  after  birth.  "  Firstly,  they 
become  hard  and  then  begin  to  turn  yellow 
at  the  extremities,  and  then  in  the  centre. 
They  are  then  devoid  of  motion,  yellow, 
hard,  and  in  this  stafe  they  contain,  like 
larva',  a  white  aromatic,  milky  juice, 
equally  nutritious.  The  hen,"  pullet, 
young  pheasant,  young  turkey,  and 
Guinea  fowl  are  just  as  fond  of  the  chry- 
salides as  of  the  larva1,  and  the  same  re- 
sults are  obtained.  In  the  state  of  chrys- 
alides, the  motionless  laiva;,  like  the  larva; 
or  eggs  of  ants,  can  be  preserved  long 
enough  to  form  a  winter  store,  but  a  low 
temperature  is  requisite  for  maintenance 
of  this  state  of  things  aud  for  their  preser- 
vation. 

Pi  marks. — When  the  larva;  have  con- 
sumed all  the  juices  of  the  materials  com- 
posing the  pit,  which  are  then  dry  and 
spongy,  or  when  the  moment,  assigned  by 
Nature  for  these  larva;  to  be  metamor- 
phosed into  chrysalides,  has  arrived,  these 
larva;  endeavor  in  every  possible  way  to 
leave  the  pit,  in  order,  sometimes  to  go 
away  to  a  distance  to  find  a  burrow  or  soil 
light  enough  for  them  to  penetrate  and 
bury  themselves  deeply  to  undergo  their 
metamorphosis    from    larva;   into  chrys- 


pagate  the  species,  are  destitute  of  diges- 
tive organs.  Wnen  arrived  at  the  state  of 
fly,  or  perfect  insect,  they  do  not  eat,  there- 
fore they  seek  no  food.  Their  only  occupa- 
tion, during  this  ephemeral  existence  is 
laying  to  propagate  by  their  eggs  their 
species.  This  propagation  and  the  places 
where  these  flies  deposit  their  fertile  eggs 
are  yet.  in  the  case  of  very  many  species,  a 
mystery  unsolved  by  man.  We  sometimes 
observe  the  carnivorous  fly  on  butchers' 
meat,  dead  bodies,  not  to  eat,  as  it  has  no 
digestive  organs,  and  therefore  could  not 
do  so,  but  merely  to  find  some  suitable 
pi  ice  for  hatching  its  eggs,  and  assuring 
the  existence  of  its  progeniture.  Its  in- 
stinct of  propagation  aids  it  to  discover 
the  means  of  penetrating  even  the  most 
hidden  aufraetuosities  of  dead  animals, 
the  folding  of  a  membrane,  the  interstices 
of  the  muscles.  These  are  the  favorite 
haunts  of  this  fly  when  it  finds  dead  bodies. 
In  such  favorable  conditions  as  those 
offered  by  a  pit  composed  as  we  described, 
this  fly  finds  all  the  elements  requisite  to 
ensure  success  m  hatching  its  eggs,  which 
are  laid  with  startling  rapidity.  These 
eggs  are  of  microscopic  diminutiveness. 
When  )Tou  perceive  one  with  the  eye  there 
is  a  group  which  gives  birth  to  hundreds  of 
larva;.  When  constructing  a  pit  in  winter, 
season  when  the  flies  do  not  appear,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  substances  which 
compose  it  contains  a  considerable  number 
of  eggs,  the  hatching  of  which  will  result 
from  the  heat  evolved  by  fermentation. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  explain  certain 
facts.  Firstly,  facts,  and  then,  if  possible, 
an  explanation  of  these  facts.  A  naturalist 
wrote  a  complete  volume  about  the  com- 
mon fly,  but  he  had  not  the  presumptuous 
boldness  t  o  undertake  the  complete  history. 
As  during  winter  in  suitable  circumstances 
there  is  a.  hatch,  we  can  reasonably  con- 
clude that  there  are  flies'  eggs  somewhere. 
Were  these  eggs  deposited  long  ago,  during 
the  summer  or  previous  autumn  on  the 
straw,  in  or  on  the  soil,  or  even  on  all  the 
substances  which  compose  the  pit  ?  And 


doei  not  the  assemblage  of  all  these  sub- 
stances cause  a  combination  which  consti- 
tutes the  favorable  element  for  hatching 
the  eggs  ?  These  are,  perhaps,  problems 
requiring  solutions.  What  is  of  import- 
ance, and  what  is  certain,  is  that  there  is  a 
hatch  of  flies' eggs  and  birth  of  larva;  dur- 
ing winter,  when  the  pit  is  construeted  as 
we  described.  This  is  a  fact .  verified  by 
ourselves  and  many  others  before  us. 

Crop  of  Lai  vos.— When  the  larvae  have 
acquired  their  full  devolopment  as  we  de- 
scribed, they  must  be  giveu  to  the  bens 
twice  daily.  To  collect  them  with  ease  and 
profit  you  must  open  the  door  of  the  pit 
and  with  a  wooden  spade  you  take  about 
double  the  amount  you  intend  to  give  on 
account  of  the  mixture  of  substances  form- 
ing the  pit.  By  making  a  recess  on  the  side 
of  the  pit,  outside  the  enclosure  wall  and 
lower  than  the  ground  on  which  the  pit 
rests,  and  placing  a  narrow  vessel,  or  even 
a  cask  with  one  endkuocked  out,  in  this  re- 
cess, you  can  obtain  a  lot  of  larva;  without 
mixture  with  anything.  You  can  under- 
stand that  theie  must  be  an  opening  in  the 
enclosure  wall  furnished  with  a  pipe  for 
the  passage  of  larva;  on  a  level  wit  h  the 
ground  of  the  pit.  Wheu  the  larva;  are 
fully  developed  and  are  about  to  be  meta- 
morphosed into  chrysalides,  they  escape 
by  this  opening  and  fall  into  the  vessel 
placed  there  for  their  reception.  This 
method  has  the  advantage  of  making  it 
possible  to  ration  the  hens,  and  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  mark  a  scale  on  each  vessel 
to  indicate  the  weight  of  larva;  necessary 
for  each  distribution.  A  number  of  these 
vesse's  can  be  placed  around  the  pit. 

Distribution  of  Larvae. — The  larva; 
should  be  distributed  on  hard  grouud,  be- 
cause on  a  loose  soil  many  of  them  would 
make  their  escape.  A  weight  of  2  ozs. 
1  863  drachms  to  2  ozs.  13.151  drachms  of 
larva;  per  day.  according  to  the  breed  and 
size  of  tne  hens,  is  sufficient  to  well  feed  a 
fowl  for  twenty-four  hours.  A  greater 
amount,  though  favorable  for  fattening, 
would  injure  laying,  and  with  less  the  hen 
would  need  some  addii  ional  food,  not  for 
nourishment,  but  to  ballast  its  stomach. 

OTHER  KIXDS  OF  PITS. 

Brewery  grains  can  be  employed  for  mak- 
ing worm  pits.  This  fresh  residue,  yet 
charged  with  moisture,  soon  begins  to  fer- 
ment, and  before  long  the  surface  is  covered 
with  small  fly  larva; ;  these  last  lot  only  go 
away  from  it  when  the  fecula  is  exhausted. 
The  mass  then  becomes  dry  and  spongy. 
Perhaps,  also,  other  kinds  of  straw  than 
those  we  have  mentioned  might  be  em- 
ployed for  worm  pits  with  success,  but  we 
have  not  sufficient  information  to  express 
an  opinion  in  this  matter.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  the  refuse  of  starch  works, 
and  wheat  and  barley  bran,  damaged  flour 
and  grain,  potato  fecula,  can  be  employed 
for  their  construction.  In  summer  the 
limbs  or  pieces  of  dead  animals  suspended 
on  trees  quickly  become  filled  with  larva;, 
which  fail  off  when  the  time  of  their  meta- 
morphosis into  chrvalides  has  arrived.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  fly  larva;  are  so  much 
to  the  taste  of  hens  that  the  latter  present 
themselves  at  meal  times  and  patienty 
mount  guard  under  the  trees  to  catch  the 
worms  which  fall  from  the  hanging  meat. 
The  larva;  which  fall  at  night  are  lost. 

Enemii  s  cf  Worm  Pits'.—  Fly  larva;  ob- 
tained for  hens'  food  have  a  formidable 
enemy,  whicti  destroys  many  of  them  for 
its  food.  This  destruction  of  larva;  would 
cause  great  less  were  this  enemy  not  known 
and  killed.  It  is  the  Silpha  atrdta,  a  species 
of  carrion  beetle.  This  insect,  of  average 
size,  discharges  from  the  anus  when  caught 
a  foetid  liquid  which  it  probably  employs 
for  its  defense,  aud  perhaps  also  for  decom- 
posing dead  bodies,  ou  which  it  feeds  like 
its  larva;.  Its  length  is  0.236  inch  and  its 
width  0.157  inch.  The  body  is  black  and 
granular,  the  corselet  punctuated  and 
brilliant.  It  has  three  raised  ribs  con- 
tracted on  each  elytrum,  aud  the  antenna; 
are  small.  The  larva;  of  this  insect  are 
flat,  black",  and  composed  of  twelve  seg- 
ments, and  are  wingless.  These  larva;  are 
very  nimble;  they  bury  themselves  in  the 
ground  to  be  metamorphosed  into  perfect 
insects.  The  larva;  and  perfect  insect  live 
not  merely  on  animal  substances  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  such  as  is  employed  for 
the  pits,  but  both  greedily  attack  fly  larva; 
aud  destroy  large  numbers.  We  even 
think  that  the  odor  they  diffuse  by  the 
anus  drives  away  carnivorous  flies  which 
come  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  worm  pits. 
This  Silpha  attacks  and  devours  its  own 
larva;  when  deprived  of  other  food. 

Another  variety  of  Silpha  is  mentioned 
by  naturalists  as  "attacking  and  destroying 
caterpillars  or  larva;  of  the  butterfly  found 
on  young  oak  leaves.  Our  Silpha  resembles 
this  last  in  its  tastes,  if  not  of  the  same 
variety.  We  have  not  yet  invented  a 
method  for  arresting  these"  destructive  in- 
sects in  their  invasion  of  worm  pits,  but 
their  ravages  are  greatly  limited  by  killing 
them  as  soon  as  they  appear,  because  they 
remain  at  the  surface,  and  penetrate  very 
little  into  the  thickness  of  the  substances 
arranged  as  we  described. 

Products  of  Pits— We  found  (hecxpense 
for  constructing  a  pit  of  the  afore-men- 
tioned dimensions  to  be  12s.;  but  from  this 
Is.  3d.,  the  annual  interest,  is  to  be  de- 
ducted. We  may,  however,  leave  this  small 
sum  for  extraordinary  expenses. 

£   s.  d. 

I. — Expenditure. — This  pit  pre-     0  12  0 
duces  an  average  of  1  quarter 
3.005  bushels  of  larva1;  2.751 
bushels  of  larva;  weigh,  with- 
out mixture  of  foreign  sub- 
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stances,  1  cwt.  1  qr.  14.323  lb?., 
which  we  considered  equal  to 
the  best  grain  in  nutritive 
value.  In  order  to  establish 
a  clear  comparison  we  shall 
merely  estimate  the  value  as 
equal" to  the  same  weight  of 
buck  wheat,  viz., the  sum  of  4s. 
lOd.  per  1  cwt.  1  qr.  14.323  His. 
II. — Product  of  Larva—  The  an- 
nual cost  of  a  hen  fed  on  larva? 
would  thus  only  amount  to 
9d.  A  flock  of  3,000  hens  thus 
fed  would  cost  annually  the 

sum  of   112    1  0 

Maintenance  (  xpenses   93     "  0 


Total  expenditure   £200    0  0 

The  annual  product  being          570    0  0 

i'he  net  annual  profit  would  be  364  0  0 
At  5d.  per  doz.  eggs  i:  would  be  501    IS  4 

And  at  (id.  per  doz   GOD    18  4 

Remarks. — In  summer  a  pit  of  the  di- 
mensions indicated  gives  much  more  larva' 
than  in  winter.  Sometimes  it  gives  more 
than  2  qrs.  8.258  bushels  and  2  qrs.  0.010 
bushels,  which  further  diminishes  the  cost 
of  food  by  one-half.  We  also  said  that  the 
quantity  of  larvae  given  lo  the  hens  should 

not  rxi  d  tlir  prescribed  ration  for  fear  of 

the  hens  becoming  too  fat,  which  would  in- 
jure laying.  We  likewise  remarked  t hat 
this  amount  of.  larvae  sufficient  to  nourish 
was,  however,  insufficient  to  properly  bal- 
last the  bens1  stomachs,  and  that  a  supple- 
ment of  some  cheap  little  nutritious  food 
should  be  given.  Hens  can  also  be  fed  on 
various  anim  il  products.  Insects,  worms, 
molluscs,  crustaceans,  fish,  may  be  profit- 
ably placed  on  an  economic  bill  of  fare.  It 
can  In-  quickly  understood  that  this  sys- 
tem of  food  cannot  lie  general  or  exclusive, 
but  these  pr  ducts  can  be  utilized  with 
great  benefit  according  to  the  sea  ons  of  the 
years  and  in  localities  furnishing  supplies. 


Mr.  Folch's  Assumption. 

Mr.  I.  K.  Pelch  is  one  of  the  ablest 
writers  and  most  experienced  breeders  in 
this  country.  He  is  bold  and  does  not 
hesitate  in  giving  his  views  and  opinions 
•on  any  subject  that  he  believes  he  under- 
stands, and  we  are  free  to  confess  that  he  is 
more  frequently  right  than  wrong. 

Several  years  ago  he  made  the  claim  that 
chicks  hatched  and  raised  by  hens  produced 
a  larger  proportion  of  show  birds,  (prize 
winners,)  than  those  hatched  in  incubators, 
and  after  he  had  been  met  with  facts  con- 
trary to  his  claim,  and  the  subject  was  well 
discussed,  the  mal'er  gradually  dropped 
out  of  sight.  Mr.  Felcb,  however,  has  re- 
vived the  question  again,  and  m  the  Ameri- 
can Stockkeeper  makes  some  extraordinary 
claims. 

We  will  say  for  Mr.  Felch  that  he  does 
not  deny  the  advantages  of  the  incubator 
for  hatching,  nor  of  the  brooder  in  raising 
the  chick--,  but  c  intends  that  incubator 
chicks  arc  inferior  to  those  raised  by  hens 
for  the  shoic  r^om.  He  has  modified  his 
former  views  somewhat  by  admitting  that 
they  may  be  partially  hatched  with  incuba- 
tors but  the  hens  must  raise  them.  We 
have  not  space  for  the  whole  of  his  article, 
but  select  that  portion  which  bears  directly 
on  the  subject.  Alluding  to  an  incubator 
manufacturer  he  «ays: 

He  does  not  deny  that  thirty-three  per 
cent,  of  those  who  have  purchased  ma- 
chines of  him  have  not  abandoned  their 
use ;  and  when  these  failures — or,  rather, 
take  out  the  ten  per  cent,  when  you  come 
to  the  twenty-five  I  allude  to,  the  balance 
cannot  produce  Brahmasor  Cochins  within 
two  points  of  any  intelligent  breeder  who 
raises  in  the  natural  way  his  flocks. 

Now  let  us  analyze  the  above.  He  states 
that  there  is  difference  of  two  points. 
Well,  will  the  two  points  be  in  the  comb, 
legs,  wings,  tail,  breast  or  head  !  If  a  chick 
is  raised  in  a  brooder  what  has  the  source 
of  heat  to  do  with  the  plumage?  How- 
does  it  affect  yellow  legs,  pea  comb,  dark 
hackle  or  full  breast  ?  Perhaps  he  means 
iu  the  weight.  Well,  right  before  us  as  we 
write  is  a  fourteen  pound  Brahma  cock 
that  was  raised  in  a  brooder,  and  we  ven- 
ture to  claim  that  he  will  score  as  high  as 
any  of  his  brothers  that  were  raised  under 
hens. 

The  fact  is  l  hat  Mr.  Felch  overlooks  an 
important  point  in  incubators  and  brooders, 
which  is  that  the  brooder  chick  is  usually 
hatched  in  winter,  with  everything  against 
him,  while  the  hen  raised  chick  has  the 
spring  and  summer  advantages.  In  every 
case  where  we  have  used  the  brooders  in 
summer,  and  given  the  chicks  a  grass  run, 
they  have  done  better  than  those  with  hens 
because  they  had  no  lice. 

Mr.  Felch  inspec  ed  quite  a  number  of 
brooder  houses  in  an  unnatural  season 
(cold  weather)  and  found  chicks  that  were 
raised  by  forced  feeding  and  high  heat  pre- 
maturely developed  and  feathering  tally, 


the  little  pullets  frequently  beginning  to 
lay  when  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  weeks 
old  (Leghorns),  and,  as  we  have  known 
Leghorn  pullets  hatched  under  hens  to  be- 
gin when  eighteen  weeks  old,  that  is  not 
very  extraordinary.  The  winter  business 
lequires  methods  different  from  that  of 
summer.  A  hen  cannot  raise  a  brood  at  all 
iu  winter  unless  with  the  aid  of  her  owner. 

But  begin  in  March  and  April,  and  give 
the  brooder  chicks  the  same  advantages  as 
are  allowed  the  hen,  and  the  result  is  the 
same.  We  will  not  claim  that  the  qaooder 
chick  will  be  superior,  as  that  will  depend 
on  how  both  kinds  of  chicks  are  managed. 
One  with  a  brooder  raises  a  hundred,  while 
he  who  uses  the  ben  may  have  only  a 
dozen.  If  Mr.  Felch  bases  his  extra  two 
points  on  weight  he  will  find  that  desider- 
atum easily  obtained  with  the  brooder,  and 
if  he  does  not  mean  weight  he  will  en- 
lighten others  by  staging  how,  or  on  which 
portion  of  the  body,  the  brooder  chick- 
loses.  Surely  if  two  chicks,  having  the 
same  parents,  the  one  raised  by  a  hen  and 
the  other  in  a  brooder,  differ  in  plumage, 
comb,  leg,  breast  or  body  simply  because 
of  the  source  of  warmth,  then  the  judge 
who  issues  a  score  card  must  confess  that 
there  is  nothing  in  breeding— in  parentage 
—  but  all  in  the  hen  that  hovers  the  brood. 

We  have  more  fait li  in  the  theory  that 
"like  begets  like"  than  in  the  mode  of 
raising  the  chick.  If  we  put  a  duck  egg 
under  a  hen,  and  she  hatches  and  raises  it, 


it  will  be  a  duck  nevertheless,  and  will  get 
into  the  show  room  as  a  duck,  and  the  same 
will  be  true  if  it  is  raised  in  a  brooder. 
We  will  admit  that  if  the  duckling  does  not 
receive  proper  attention  it  can  be  affected 
by  such  mismanagement,  but  we  are  sup- 
posing in  this  case  that  good  care  is  be- 
stowed. 

Mr.  Felch  must  admit  that  with  "show 
birds  "  much  must  be  ascribed  to  chance. 
If  he  u-es  fifty  eggs  from  one  of  his  hens, 
the  chicks  all  having  the  same  sire,  he  will 
not  expect  half  a  dozen  choice  birds  among 
the  whole,  yet  these  fifty  birds  will  be  of 
the  same  olood.  How  much  more  difficult 
is  it  then  to  attempt  to  compare  birds  of 
all  kinds  of  breeding,  and  which  are 
hatched  at  different  season*. 

Now,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  pullets  pre- 
maturely developing  in  the  brooder  we  will 
suggest  to  .Mr.  Felch  that  if  he  will  place  a 
lot  of  eggs  under  a  hen  in  a  warm  room  in 
the  winter,  and  keep  the  ben  and  chicks  in 
the  room,  feeding  them  four  or  five  times  a 
day  under  &  forcing  process  with  concen- 
trated food,  he  will  find  the  pullets  to  grow 
fast,  leather  rapidly,  and  begin  to  lay  pre- 
maturely. If  Mr.  Felch  desires  to  learn 
how  we  know  such  will  be  true  we  will 
state  that  we  have  clone  il — and  with 
Brahma  eggs  at  that — simply  because  his 
suggestion  that  there  was  a  difference  in- 
duced us  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Felch  came  to  Haminonton  once  and 
scored  a  lot  of  fowls  that  were  raised  iu 
brooders,  and  be  scored  some  at  the  same 
time  that  were  raised  under  hens.  He 


failed  to  score  the  hen  raised  birds  as  high 
as  he  did  the  broodei-raised  birds,  and  they 
were  Brahmas,  good  ones,  for  Mr.  Felch 
bought  two  hens  from  one  of  the  Haminon- 
ton breeders  while  there,  1  hough  they  were 
not  brooder  raised.  The  weight  of  one  of 
the  hens  be  bought  was  about  twelve 
pounds,  yet  we  could  have  shown  him  liens 
raised  in  brooders,  a  little  younger,  that 
were  fully  as  heavy. 

Mr.  Felch  then  makes  the  following 
propositions,  to  which  we  call  attention: 

"But  I  say  to  you  that  incubators  and 
comparison  judging  are  tilling  the  country 
with  low  scoring  or  cull  thoroughbreds,  at 
low  prices  and  injuring  the  first-class  thor- 
oughbred industry  more  than  all  other 
causes  combined.  The  incubator  deterio- 
rates the  breeds, comparison  system  making 
it  possible  for  such  to  win  anil  the  novice 
and  amateur  are  paving  the  bills." 

We  cannot  understand  how  the  incuba- 
tor can  fill  a  country  with  low-scoring 
birds  if  they  are  hatched  fiom  eggs  of 
high-scoring  parents.  The  proposition  will 
not  bear  the  test  of  reasoning.  We  do  not 
understand,  also,  how  comparison  judging 
can  affect  the  matter,  as  we  need  go  no  fur- 
ther than  the  words  of  Mr.  Felch  himself, 
who  has  otten  asserted  that  a  bird  may 
score  a  certain  figure  at  one  show  and 
something  else  at  another,  as  much  will 
depend  on  its  condition,  etc.  The  compari- 
son system,  in  our  opinion,  rather  elevates 
the  standard  of  merit,  for  if  there  is  any- 
thing that  has  tended  to  deteriorate  the 
breeds  it  is  this  same  thing  called  '•  scor- 


ing,''which  has  sacrificed  vigor  and  stam- 
ina to  secure  worthless  points  that  were 
really  ridiculous.  It  was  Mr.  Felch  who 
nearly  destroyed  the  Langshans  because  he 
threw  out  all  that  had  a  speck  of  white  on 
the  to-,  a  procedure  which  certainly  did  not 
tend  to  improve  them,  and  we  cannot,  for 
all  ttiat  we  may  attempt  to  discern,  under- 
stand how  raising  a  Black  Langshan  under 
a  hen,  instead  of  under  a  brooder,  can 
blacken  a  speck  of  white  on  the  toe. 

Sheep  Dips  for  Lice. 

The  kerosene  emulsion,  which  we  have 
frequently  given,  is  excellent  as  a  remedy 
against  lice.  Some  preftr  to  dip  their  hens, 
and  use  the  advertised  sheep  dips,  which 
are  excellent.  Lice  sometimes  give  trouble 
to  a  whole  neighborhood,  as  the  following 
from  a  subscriber  will  show: 

"  I  have  already  come  to  you  several 
times  this  summer,  and  am  badly  in  need  of 
information  again.  Several  of  us  keep  200 
to  800  chickens  apiece.  This  summer  the 
hens  have  done  poorly  and  arc  moulting 
already.  Our  late  chicks,  too,  have  mostly 
died.  This  seems  to  be  the  » xperience  of 
nearly  every  farmer  near  here.  All  who 
have  looked,  so  far  as  [  know,  arc  finding 
the  fowls  swarming  with  a  pink  body  lice. 
Now,  if  you  can  suggest  an  effectual  remedy 
you  will'  help  greatly  a  number  of  your 
subscribers,  and  many  more  who  ought  to 
be.  I  have  thought  of  shutting  mine  in 
their  coops  and  giving  a  strong  dus*  bath, 
made  of  dust,  ashes,  sulphur,  and  perhaps 
carbolic  acid.  One  man  talks  of  using  a 
sheep  dip  for  bis.  I  am  afraid  of  dipping 
and  am  too  invalid  to  do  it  ?" 

It  is  laborious  to  dip  hens,  and  it  can  only 
be  done  in  warm  weather  and  on  dry  days. 
The  best  dip  is  to  make  a  strong  suds  of 


the  ordinary  dog  soaps,  and  add  a  gill  of 
crude  carbolic  acid  to  each  two  gallons  of 
the  suds.  Dip  the  hens,  let  them  remain 
fifteen  minutes  in  a  warm,  dry  place,  and 
then  rinse  them  in  clear  water.  We  sav 
this  is  the  best  dip  because  it  is  harmless. 
A  handful  of  tobacco  refuse  may  be  steeped 
half  an  hour  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water 
and  the  tobacco  water  added  to  the  soap- 
suds if  preferred.  Sheep  dips  should  rot 
be  to^  strong,  but  diluted  more  than  Cor 
sheep. 

Moisture  ami  Hatching. 

When  a  hen  brings  off  but  a  few  chicks, 
i  t  is  not  her  fault.  It  is  seldom  that  a  hen 
goes  on  the  uest  to  hatch  a  brood  that  she 
fails  to  do  her  duty  faithfully.  The  ititii- 
culty  is  nearly  always  with  the  eggs. 
Where  hens  are  confined  in  yards,  and  have 
but  little  exercise,  being  also  fed  on  highly 
stimulating  food,  they  are  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  produce  vigorous  chicks,  and  the 
eggs  do  not  hatch.  Eggs  from  fat  hens, 
even  if  they  hatch,  will  produce  weak 
chicks,  and  many  of  them  will  die  in  the 
shells.  If  strong  chicks  arc  desired,  the 
eggs  used  for  incubation  should  be  from 
healthy  stock  that  has  not  been  overfed  and 
pampered. 

The  supposition  that  the  nest  should  be 
in  a  damp  place  is  erroneous.  The  hen 
selects  a  cool  place  in  summer  and  a  warm 
location  in  winter.  Put  her  in  a  dry  hay- 
loft and  keep  her  there,  not  allowing  her 
to  touch  the  ground,  and  she  will  hatch  as 
m.my  chicks  as  when  on  a  d  imp  nest.  In 
the  incubator  it  is  often  the  case  that  the 
best  batches  are  obtained  when  no  mois- 
ture is  given.  Nature  supplies  the  eggs 
with  all  the  moisture  required.  The  tem- 
perature can  be  controlled  in  an  incubator, 
but  it  is  possible  that  the  hen  may  select  a 
damp  location  during  the  warm  summer 
months  because  the  evaporation  of  mois- 
ture cools  the  eggs  when  the  h.'at  is  too 
great,  she  coming  off  for  that  purpose,  but 
in  winter  such  method  would  be  fatal  to 
the  chicks  in  the  eggs.  ,j 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  allow  the  hen 
to  select  her  location  for  incubation  if  she 
so  prefers,  as  her  natural  instinct  will  as- 
sist her  co  do  what  is  best,  but  her  instinct 
will  prompt  her  to  get  as  far  away  as  pos- 
sible from  lice,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  some  hens  prefer  to  go  to  the  lields 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  bring  off  a  brood 
in  the  poultry  house.  Duck  eggs  require 
less  moisture  wheu  hatching  than  do  eggs 
from  he  is.  This  fact  has  been  ascertained 
by  practical  tests  and  experiments.  That 
the  duck  goes  on  the  water  and  conies  back 
on  her  nest  wet  is  an  old  belief,  but  the 
duck,  in  fact,  comes  off  the  water  dry,  the 
water  not  adhering  to  her  at  all,  as  she  is 
specially  adapted  for  preventing  water 
from  reaching  her  body.  In  experiments 
made,  daily  examination  showed  that 
nature  first  got  rid  of  the  water  in  the  eggs 
so  as  to  give  room  for  the  growth  of  the 
embryo,  a  large  air  sack  forming  iu  the 
egg  as  the  water  was  eliminated.  Many 
failures  to  get  good  hatches  with  eggs  have 
been  caused  by  too  much  moisture,  the 
chicks  or  ducklings  dying  in  the  shells  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  room  for  growth, 
due  to  insufficient  evaporation  of  the  water 
and  couse<iueut  enlargement  of  the  air- 
sack. 

At  What  Age  Shoulil  Leghorns  Lay? 

.Mr.  Paul  B.  Whiting,  of  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  makes  inquiries  regarding  the  laying 
of  Leghorns  -at  what  age.  etc.   He  says: 

"At  what  age,  and  hatched  in  what 
months,  make  the  best  Leghorn  layers  ? 
Are  autumn  hatched  Leghorns  better  layers 
than  those  hatched  iu  the  spring  ?" 

Precocious  Leghorn  pullets  lay  by  the 
time  they  are  five  months  old  If  hatched 
too  early  they  may  moult  the  first  year. 
May  is  an  excellent  time  to  hatch  them,  and 
they  should  then  begin  to  lay  by  November. 
In  Alabama  June-hatched  Leghorns  should 
lay  in  winter. 

Leghorns  are  never  hatched  in  autumn, 
as  they  make  but  little  g:owth  in  winter, 
though  if  they  are  hatched  a-  late  as  Sep- 
tember or  October,  in  a  warm  climate,  they 
will  begin  to  lay  about  April  and  keep  at  it 
during  the  summer. 

A  1'akadoX.— If  you  are  going  west  of  Chicago,  to 
any  point  in  any  of  the  Western  Slates— write  to  John 
It.  I'oti,  District  assenger  Agent  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  l'^ul  Railway,  Wi  11am  port,  Ta.,  tell 
ltim  wlieie  >ou  want  logo  to,  Inw  many  iu  the  party, 
if  you  will  nave  any  freight  to  ship,  ami  lie  will  save 
Vou  money,  by  giving  you  the  lowest  rates  and  the 
quickest  time.  * 


Fig.  3.    Two-story  Compartment  Poultry  House.— Brooders  on  Upper  Floor— For  Chicks. 
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A  SMASHING  GOOD  ARTICLE. 

By  a  Man  Who  has  Read  Mr.Cypher's 
book  and  is   Profiting  Thereby — 
Can  Now  Hatch  Out  95  Per 
Cent  of  the  fertile  Eggs. 
Tbe  following  article,  written  by  Mr.  S. 
C.  Stubbs.  Bratlsbaw,  Nebr.,  for  tbe  Bill- 
able Poultry  Journal,  we  consider  too  good 
to  keep  from  our  readers    True,  we  bave 
all  along' advocated  tbe  same  metbod,  but 
Mr.  Stubbs  gives  bis  work  in  detail.  He 
says: 

Having  for  tbe  past  tbree  years  been 
operating  incubators,  and  the  present  sea- 
son quite  largely  so,  1  bave  gained  by  ex- 
perience a  few  ideas  that  I  will  try  to  im- 
part to  otbers  wbo  are  batching  chicks  by 
artificial  means.  During  the  past  year  I 
have  been  operating  largely  after  Mr. 
Cypher's  ideas,  as  outlined  in  bis  book, 
'■Incubation  and  its  Natural  Laws,"  and  it 
is  of  my  successes  and  failures  by  that 
metbod  that  I  will  more  fully  write. 

During  tbe  early  part  of  my  experience 
I  had  tbe  usual  difficulty  that  nearly  every 
new  beginner  has  of  the  chicks  dying  in 
tbe  shell,  and  the  number  of  unborn  chicks 
that  I  bave  consigned  to  the  ground  is  ap- 
palling I  think  I  bave  now  reached  the 
point  where,  with  suitable  conditions,  lean 
hatch  as  large  a  percentage  of  the  eggs  as 
anyone.  Last  fall  I  purchased  Mr.  Cypher's 
bock  and,  after  studying  it  thoroughly  be- 
ga^i  to  remodel  my  incubators  according 
to  its  suggestions. 

I  first  closed  all  tbe  ventilator  holes  in 
the  machine,  pasting  them  over  witb  heavy 
building  paper,  and  stopped  every  possible 
opening  on  the  inside  the  same  way,  and 
then  varnished  the  paper  with  common 
varnish.  I  also  lined  the  jambs  of  the  out- 
side doors  with  felt,  the  idea  being  to  allow 
no  possible  opening  for  tbe  air  to  get  in 
above  tbe  floor  line.  The  incubator  should 
be  closed  so  tightly  that  a  lamp  or  candle 
lighted  and  placed  inside  would  go  out  in 
about  five  minutes.  I  then  bor<  d  twelve 
half-inch  holes  in  the  bottom  of  tbe  ma- 
chine at  equal  intervals,  providing  plugs  to 
stop  up  half  of  them. 

[Note.  All  holes  bored  in  bottom  of  ma- 
chine should  be  bored  along  lines  six  inches 
distant  from  the  sides  and  ends  ;  also  at  an 
equal  distance  apart  along  these  four 
lines.  Ed.1 

The  incubators  were  operated  in  a  dry 
cave  or  out-door  cellar,  10x14  feet  in  size, 
with  three  six-inch  ventilators  in  the  roof. 
I  placed  2i0  eggs  in  one  machine  and  ran 
the  temperature  at  103.  I  left  six  half-inch 
holes  open  the  first  ten  days  and  twelve 
open  during  the  last  ten.  On  the  tenth 
day  I  put  in  thirty-six  square  inches  of 
moisture  surface.  Result,  about  40  per 
cent  ot  the  fertile  eggs  hatched.  The  chicks 
seemed  to  large  for  the  shells  and  quite 
weak,  a  great  many  being  unaole  to  break 
the  shells  after  having  pipped. 

I  concluded  from  previous  experience 
that  too  mucb  moisture  was  used,  and  so 
set  the  machine  again  with  the  same 
amount  of  ventilation,  but  no  moisture. 
This  time  about  00  per  cent  hatched,  but 
the  results  were  not  yet  satisfactory.  The 
chicks  did  not  seem  to  "set  ripe,"  as  I  term 
it,  that  is.  after  the  hatching  bad  progressed 
say  twenty-four  hours,  upon  breaking  ihe 
shell  to  help  a  chick  out  I  found  that  they 
would  in  most  cases  bleed  profusely,  which 
i>  no;  normal,  as  the  outside  circulation 
should  be  entirely  dried  up  by  tbe  time  the 
chick  pips.  After  studying  this  matter 
over,  1  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
cause  was  too  little  ventilation,  so  before 
thi?  next  hatch  I  bored  six  one-inch  holes  in 
tne  bot'oin  of  the  incubator,  making 
twehe  half-inch  and  six  one-inch  openings. 
1  closed  tne  six  one  inch  holes,  leaving  tbe 
others  open,  and  ran  the  machine  with  the 
temperature  at  103  and  used  no  moi.lure 
during  the  entire  time.  On  the  ten  h  day 
1  opened  two  one-inch  holes ;  on  tbe  four- 
teenth oay  1  opened  two  more,  and  when 
tbe  eggs  began  to  pip  I  opened  lhe  remain- 
ing two. 

The  eyas  this  tirn?  began  hatching  near 
the  close  oj  the  twenll  th  day,  and  hy  the 
end  of  the  twenty-first  nearly  ninety-five  per 
ernt  of  the  fertile  eyjs  hud  hatch  d,  and  the 
chicks  were  a  pleasure  to  see,  all  of  them 
being  strong  and  active.  There  were  no 
cripples  or  chicks  with  their  entrails  on 
the  outside,  such  as  I  usually  had  a  per 
cent  of  before.  This  hatcli  satisfied  me 
that  the  treatment  was  right,  and  since 
then  I  have  operated  all  my  incubators  the 
same  way,  and  with  uniformly  favorable 
remit*. 

It  may  seem  to  -onie  that  this  is  a  large 
amount  of  veutila  ion  to  give,  but  the 
opening  being  all  in  be  bottom  ihere  is  no 
draft  through  the  machine,  so  the  amount 
is  not  so  large  a-  would  appear  at  first 
glance.  There  are  a  few  fundamental  rules 
that  i,  list  be  complied  with  to  successfully 
hatch  w  ith  an  incubator.  Tbe  room  where 
the  machine  is  placed  must  be  dry  and  the 
air  pure,  mid,  if  possible,  the  temperature 
sboub  be  between  55  and  70  degrees.  In 
my  ra<e  1  fancied  I  had  better  results  when 
T  left  the  cave  or  cellar  door  open  during 
the  daytime.  The  temperature  in  the  ma- 
chine should  be  the  same  in  every  part  of 
it  within  a  degree.  If  it  is  a  movable  tray 
machine  this  may  be  secured  by  raising  the 
cooler  trays,  which  are  usually  the  end 
ones. 

An  even  temperature  beinsr  secured  all 
over  the  machine,  rest  the  bulb  of  tbe  ther- 


mometer between  the  eggs  as  near  the  top 
as  possible,  and  touching  a  fertile  ega. 
Aim  to  run  slightly  under  11)3  the  first  half 
of  hatch,  and  slightly  over  during  the  latter 
half  aiming  to  make  the  average  lu3;  I 
am  satisfied  that  in  a  properly  constructed 
machine  this  is  the  correct  tempeiature 
and  will  cause  the  chicks  to  begin  to  hatch 
about  tbe  close  of  the  tweutieth  day. 

If  there  is  no  draft  of  air  through  the 
machine  very  little  if  any  moisture  is,  I 
think,  required.  I  believe  in  letting  the 
chicks  alone  for  at  least  a  day  after  they 
begin  to  hatch.  Then  remove  the  trays 
one  at  a  time,  placing  the  stroue  chicks  be- 
low, and  examine  the  remaining  eggs  as 
quickly  as  possible,  helping  out  any  that 
seem  to  need  help,  and  placing  the  tray 
back  as  soon  as  you  can.  In  this  way  you 
avoid  cooling  the  machine,  as  you  would  if 
you  opened  the  doors  and  attempted  to  help 
the  chicks  with  the  tray  inside. 

In  placing"  the  eggs  in  the  machine  at  the 
start  I  raise  one  or  the  trays  and,  beginning 
at  the  lower  end,  place  the"  eggs  in  regular 
rows,  large  end  up,  slanting  them  at  an 
angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees.  By  do- 
ing this  you  gain  about  20  per  cent  over 
placing  the  eggs  flat,  so  that  in  a  200-size 
machine  you  can  put  in  240  to  250  eggs,  ac- 
cording to  size. 

I  do  not  turn  them  during  the  first  three 
days:  then  I  turn  twice  a  day.  Test  the 
eggs  as  soon  as  possible,  generally  the  fifth 
day.  After  testing  there  is  usually  enough 
eggs  to  fill  the  trays  full  with  the  eggs  laid 
flat,  thus  avoiding  the  bother  of  having  the 
trays  partly  full,  as  they  would  be  after 
testing  if  the  eggs  were  put  in  flat  at  the 
start. 

We  have  the  book  for  sale  by  Mr. 
Cyphers',  at  fifty  cents,  and  it  is,  in  our 
opinion  the  best  book  on  artificial  incu- 
bation that  has  been  issued,  and  is  worth 
ten  times  its  price. 

Has  He  Tried  It  ? 

Tbe  editor  of  the  Ohio  Poultry  Journal 
seems  o  endorse  the  following  article  .n 
his  journal  by  Mr.  N.  A.  Clay,  and  heads 
the  article,  "As  a  Vermin  Killer  Coal  Oil  is 
not  a  Success."  We  give  Mr.  Cay's  letter 
below,  because  it  contains  much  truth,  and 
some  excellent  hints,  but  he  has  made  a 
statement  which  the  editor  s'.ems  to  en- 
dorse, and  which  is  open  for  uiseussion. 
Mr.  Ciay  savs : 

There  are  entirely  too  many  theories  not 
based  upon  actual  tests  and  experience 
thurst  upon  the  common  people  nowadays, 
too  many  nonsensical  ideas  afloat,  too  many 
remedies  for  every  disease,  and  but  very 
few  worth  using  at  all;  many  are  harmful, 
I  am  a  suoscriber  to  several  different  poul- 
try papers,  and  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to 
notice  the  varied  replies  to  questions  as  o 
"what  shall  I  do  for  roup,  cholera,  bowel 
complaint,  lice."  etc. 

Coal  oil  is  recommended  for  nearly  every 
complaint  in  the  cale  dar  by  one  or  the 
other  paper,  when  there  is  no  good  what- 
ever in  it  for  any  of  tbe  above  ailments. 
The  medicinal  value  of  coal  oil  is  naught. 
As  an  insecticide  it  is  not  farabave  '-.aught; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  decidedly  harmful 
—  at  least  I  have  found  it  so  in  many  cases. 
There  are  many  other  remedies  which  are 
equally,  as  harmful.  Nature  is  the  best 
doctor  in  all  cases.  You  can  assist  nature, 
though,  by  remov.ng  the.  cause 

Clean  up  around  the  coop;  in1  the  coop; 
provide  clean  feed  and  water  and  plenty  of 
gravel,  and  disease'  will  not  trouble  you. 
As  to  vermin,  the  worstT  have. had  to  con- 
tend with  are  the  large  red  body  lice, 
wlr'ch  never  leave  the  hen,  but  breed  in  tbe 
feathers.  1  filially  discovered '  an  easy  ef- 
fectual remedy ;  I  used  common  sheep 
dip,  which  is  cheap,  convenient  and  easy 
to.applj,  One  person  can  dip  fifty  chick- 
ens per  hour.  The  only  part  that  should 
no  be  dipped  is  the  head.  Be  very  careful 
not  to  get  the  mixture  in  their  eyes,  as  it 
is  very  strong.  Two  dippings  will  suffice 
for  tbe  season. 

As  to  those  little  red  mites,  or  "teasers," 
as  sometimes  called,  they  are  no  trouble  to 
me.  I  use  "rough  on  lice,"  which  con- 
sists of  good  boiiing  water.  They  can't 
survive  it;  never  fear. 

I  make  a  louse  trap  by  nailing  strips  on 
each  side  of  the  perch  support,  behind 
which  the  mites  nest  and  deposit  their 
nits.  By  furnishing  them  convenient 
places  to  hide  close  to  tbe  chickens  they 
will  never  get  into  the  roof  or  behind  the 
paper,  as  the  strips  are  more  convenient. 
Then  about  once  per  week  take  a  teakettle 
of  boiling  water,  and  with  some  instrument 
open  the  crack  between  strip  and  perch 
and  apply  the  bailing  water.  Nits  and  all 
are  no  more ! 

Ti  e  idea  that  coal  oil  will  kill  them  is 
absurd.  Just  catch  a  dozen  or  so  and  lay 
on  a  piece  of  writing  paper;  apply  coal 
oil  and  uo. ice  the  effect.  At  first  they  will 
be  apparently  dead,  but  in  a  short  time 
they  will  come  *o  life  again  and  be  ready 
for  business  by  the  time  biddy  goes  to 
roost.  So  all  the  coal  oil  used  oil  the  hen 
house  is  wasted,  and  the  fumes  of  v  hich 
are  unhealthy  to  the  chickens.  But  water 
is  cheap,  purifying  and  effective. 

As  to  the  many  different  diseases  called 
cholera  and  roup,  I  will  say  so  long  as 
filth,  lice,  damp  coop,  and  inbreeding  are 
the  o  der  of  things  around  the  chicken 
yard,  all  the  drugs,  nostrums,  etc.,  in  lhe 
list  will  bave  no  effect:  but  clean  up,  re- 


move the  cause,  keep  clean,  and  set  rid  of 
the  lice,  and  fewer  complaints  will  be  en- 
tered against  tbe  poultry  business. 

Whenever  we  find  a  sick  or  droopv 
chicken  in  our  yards  it  is  at  once  removed 
to  the  pest  house  and  given  a  mild  cathar- 
tic in  the  way  of  Epsom  or  Glauber  sales, 
as  recommended  by  different  experunent 
stations.  It  is  never  removed  from  the 
pes r  house  until  well  or  dead.  It  a  con- 
tagious disease  others  cannot  take  it;  if 
only  a  common  ailment,  tbe  proper  diet 
and  treatment  can  easy  be  administered. 

As  to  young  chicks,  I  lost  but  a  very 
small  per  cent,  of  those  hatched  this  season 
—only  three  out  of  fifty-six  of  the  early 
hatched.  I  teedamixt'  re  of  hard  boiled 
eggs,  stale  bread,  and  corn  meal,  mois- 
tened with  water  or  sweet  milk,  making  it 
quite  wet  but  not  slushy.  Ibis  answers 
lor  both  feed  a  d  drink.  I  give  very  little 
if  any  water  to  drink  until  four  or  five 
wpeks  old.  If  given  free  access  to  water  at 
all  times,  especially  during  the  hot  months, 
they  are  more  liable  to  bowel  trouble, 
which  is  the  cause  of  dea.h  to  mere  chicks 
than  all  other  diseases  together. 

Now,  does  the  ed;tor  know  what  he  is 
endorsing.  We  have  found  not  only  coal 
(kerosene)  but  any  kind  of  coal  to  kill  lice. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  editor  to  try 
Mr.  Clay's  experiment  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

There  are  sheep  dips  and  sheep  dips,  and 
it  is  important  to  know  which.  We  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  simply  keeping  a  clean 
house  will  not  get  rid  of  lice. 

As  to  applying  hot  water  it  is  an  effect- 
ual remedy,  but  if  much  hot  water  is  re- 
quired, and  many  hens  are  to  be  dipped,  the 
labor  will  deter  many  from  its  use. 

We  commend  the  hints  in  tbe  above  on 
feed  ng,  for  they  are  excellent. 

Now,  let  some  others  try  if  kerosene  will 
not  kill  lice.  It  has  always  done  so  for 
us. 

Preparing  for  Winter  Eggs. 

While  all  breeds  of  fowls  will  lay  in  win- 
ter if  given  good  quarters  and  are  kept 
warm,  yet  there  are  breeds  which  are  less 
liable  to  injury  from  severe  cold  than  oth- 
ers. One  of  the  difficulties  in  winter  is 
the  freezing  of  the  comb.  Tiiis  depends 
somewhat  on  the  weather.  When  the  wind 
is  in  the  north,  and  comes  in  through 
cracks  and  crevices,  the  combs  and  wattles 
sometimes  become  frozen,  and  the  birds  are 
in  tbe  same  condition  as  a  person  whose 
face,  hands,  feet  or  any  portion  of  the  body 
are  frozen.  It  must  heal  before  the  bird  is 
in  normal  condition  again,  and  there  is 
much  pain  and  suffering.  Of  course,  hens 
so  afflicted  will  not  lay,  aud  if  the  male  bird 
is  frosUd  he  will  be  unserviceable. 

There  are  breeds  which  are  less  subject 
to  severe  cold  than  others,  because  they  are 
heavily  feathered  and  have  smaller  combs 
than  some  breeds,  thus  presenting  less  sur- 
face to  the  wind.  If  the  birds  are  well  fed, 
and  are  healthy,  the  blood  will  circulate 
sufficiently  in  the  combs  and  wattles  to  pro- 
tect them ;  but  when  the  combs  are  exces- 
sively large  there  will  always  be  a  liability 
of  injury.  The  Light  Brahma  has  always 
been  considered  an  excellent  winter  breed 
because  it  has  a  small,  low  pea-comb,  and 
it  is  also  well  feathered,  the  feathers  ex- 
tending even  to  the  end  of  the  toes.  The 
Wyandotte  also  has  a  smaller  and  lower 
comb  than  some  breeds,  but  not  sufficiently 
so.  The  rose-comb  breeds  are  considered  as 
being  more  exempt  from  frost  than  the 
single-comb  varieties.  Some  of  the  single- 
comb  breeds,  however,  have  lower  combs 
than  ethers. 

It  does  not  imply,  when  these  facts  are 
considered,  that  a  breed  which  can  endure 
the  winter  better  than  its  competitors  is 
the  best.  It  may  be  the  best  winter  breed 
(or  rather,  the  best  breed  for  winter),  but 
there  are  four  seasons  in  the  year,  and  tbe 
other  breeds  also  possess  advantages.  Some 
are  more  profitable  in  warm  weatLer,  aud 
cost  but  little  when  on  tb°  range.  It  is 
doubtful,  when  the  laying  qualities  of  a 
breed  for  a  whole  year  are  considered, 
whether  the  winter  breeds  will  give  larger 
profits  than  those  which  lay  a  large  num- 
ber of  eggs  in  summer. 

It  has  been  found  that  nearly  all  breeds 
will  lay  in  winter,  if  given  ample  shelter. 
3  f  the  combs  are  liable  to  freeze,  then  the 
birds  must  be  kept  under  such  conditions 
as  not  to  incur  the  risk.  It  is  lhe  small 
cracks  and  crevices  in  the  poultry  house 
that  cause  the  mischief.  A  small  current 
of  cold  air,  comins  through  a  rail-hole,  di- 
rectly on  ihe  head  of  a  fowl,  will  do  more 
harm  to  the  bird  than  if  it  roosts  outside 
on  a  tree-limb.  The  climate  has  something 
to  do  with  the  matter;  but  there  are  at 


times  cold  days  in  nearly  all  sections,  ant? 
the  birds  are  also  very  susceptible  to  the- 
effects  of  dampness.  A  cold,  northeast 
wind  is  the  one  that  brings  roup  aud  colds. 
It  is  imporfant  to  protect  the  fowls, .for,  as 
we  stated,  should  the  comb  become  frozen 
the  supply  of  eggs  will  cease  until  the  in- 
jured member  heals,  and  this  will  occasion 
a  loss  during  the  winter  which  will  be 
greater  than  the  expense  of  putting  the 
poultry-house  in  proper  condition. 

Now  that  cold  weather  is  coming,  more 
care  should  be  exercised  in  feeding.  The 
hens  will  need  about  two  meals  a  day. 
This  may  consist  of  cut  bone  and  meat  in 
the  morning,  and  occasionally  changed  for 
cut  clover,  cooked  potatoes,  turnips,  or  any 
variety.  Give  them  what  they  will  eat  up 
clean,  or  rather,  a  little  less  than  they  will 
eat.  This  can  easily  be  known  by  measur- 
ing the  food  for  a  few  days,  aud  noticing 
how  much  they  will  eat  before  they  leave. 
It  is  better  to  give  them  too  little  than 
enough,  so  as  to  have  them  ready  to 
scratch.  Scatter  a  gill  of  millet-seed  in  cut 
straw,  leaves,  or  litter  of  any  kind,  to  make- 
them  scratch.  At  night  give  whole  grain, 
but  make  it  of  a  variety,  such  as  corn  one 
night,  oats  the  next,  and  wheat  the  next. 
Give  them  as  much  as  they  will  eat.  The- 
]_oint  in  feeding  is  not  to  feed  too  much,  or 
the  hens  will  become  overfat  and  fail  to- 
lay.  Weigh  tbem  once  or  twice  a  month 
or  weigh  one  or  two  of  them.  If  they  show 
an  increase  of  weight,  give  less  grain,  and 
more  clover  and  cooked  turnip. 

We  regard  leaves  and  litter,  in  which  to 
scratch,  as  important  as  the  feed.  No  flock 
of  bens  will  ever  prove  profitable  if  kept 
up  and  given  no  exercise,  and  they  will  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  exercise  unless  they 
are  supplied  witb  litter.  The  matter  of 
keeping  the  hens  at  work  was  overlooked 
in  former  times.  The  hens  that  were  wrell 
treated,  apparently,  were  shut  up  and  fed 
like  pigs  in  a  pen  to  be  fattened,  enforced, 
idleness  inducing  disease.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  even  when  the  hens  are  turned  out  to 
roost  on  the  trees,  and  receive  but  an  occa- 
sional meal  other  than  the  food  picked  up,, 
they  are  better  off  than  hens  that  are  kept 
in  idleness  and  imprisonment.  It  may  be 
that  we  devote  a  great  deal  of  space  to  this 
subject  in  our  many  issues,  but  it  is  be- 
cause we  kiio*'  it  is  an  important  one,  more 
so  than  feeding,  and  for  that  reason  we  say, 
get  ail  the  leaves  you  can,  aud  have  the 
floor  covered  six  inches  deep  with  them, 
and  the  hens  will  be  kept  busy,  and  lay 
eggs  during  the  whole  winter. 

Incubator  Versus  Hens. 

When  au  incubator  hatches  a  portion  of 
the  chicks,  while  the  others  fail  to  come 
out,  it  is  evident  that  the  fault  is  not  so 
much  with  the  incubator  as  with  the  eggs. 
It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  cause  of  fail- 
ure in  such  cases,  if  the  operator  makes  no 
mistakes,  as  we  must  step  into  the  bounds 
of  nature  to  discover  hidden  processes  that 
are  beyond  our  province.  The  incubator 
will  hatch  every  egg  that  a  hen  will  hatch. 
Though  the  hen  may  bring  off  ten  chicks 
from  a  dozen  eggs  at  one  hatch,  she  may 
not  bring  out  two  chicks  from  the  same 
number  of  eggs  at  some  other  time.  Hens 
sometimes  fail,  as  incubators,  aud  ten  hens 
seldom  hatch  as  many  as  fifty  chicks  from 
one  hundred  eggs.  The  incubator  varies 
the  same.  It  may  hatch  eighty  per  cent  at 
one  time  and  forty  per  cent  at  another.  If 
mistakes  are  made  with  incubators,  mi  — 
takes  are  also  made  with  heus,  aud  the 
chicks  are  as  frequently  destroyed  by  the 
In  ns  from  trampling,  exposure  and  other 
m  shaps,  as  they  are  lost  iu  brooders. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  judgment 
cf  the  operators  in  both  cases. 

Lath  and  Plaster. 

If  all  poul'ry  houses  were  lathed,  and 
plastered  witb  two  coats  of  mortar,  the 
lice  problem  would  be  solved,  and  tbe  cold 
drafts  in  winter  shut  off.  To  destroy  lice 
it  will  only  be  necessary,  once  a  week,  to 
burn  enough  sulphur  in  the  poultry  house 
to  fill  it  with  dense  fuu.es,  keeping  it  shut 
for  an  hour,  and  the  work  is  done.  When 
the  house  is  not  lathed  aud  plastered,  it  is 
not  close  enough,  and  too  mucb  fresh  air 
comes  in  while  the  sulphur  is  burning. 
Whitewashing  will  also  be  easier  on  a  plas- 
tered wall,  and  the  poultry  house  will  be 
warm  in  winter,  aud  the  hens  more  com- 
fortable aud  profitable. 

"The  crack  Train  of  tub  World,  '"—a  promi- 
n-nt  X™  Vol k  merchant  and  importer  ol leather 
goods  said  iu  our  hearing  the  other  day,  11 1  hav& 
traveled  all  over  Europe  and  America,  ami  I  consider 
the  train  which  leaves  Chicago  every  day  at  6  3D  p.m. 
for  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  via  the  Chicago,  .Mil- 
waukee* St.  Paul  Kaihvay,  "The  Crack  Train  of. 
the  World."  in  which  statement  t  ouiauds  of. 
others  heartily  concur.  * 
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The  Same  Thing  Over. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  we  repeat 
much  of  the  advice  over  again.  Well,  let 
us  see  how  it  conies  about.  Here  is  a  let- 
ter, dated  August  27th,  from  Kansas,  and 
it  is  written  in  an  earnest  manner,  for  ad- 
vice. The  gentleman  has  read  the  Poul- 
tuy  Keeper  often,  and  everv  month  lie 
has  no  doubt  seen  articles  on  the  very 
•question  he  makes.    Here  is  His  letter: 

"I  would  like  to  get  your  opinion  and 
advice.  I  have  trouble  in  ha*ching  eggs 
♦his  season.  Some  prove  infertile,  some 
chicks  die  in  the  shells  at  different  stages, 
•and  some  that  batch  do  not  thrive  well. 
Some  eggs  have  very  thin  shells.  80m e  of 
my  hens  are  two  years  old  and  some  one 
year  old.  The  cocks  are  three,  two  and 
bne  year  old.  Hens  and  cocks  are  very 
healthy,  and  seem  to  be  in  medium  flesh. 
The  lots  are  from  about  900  to  1200  square 
feet,  plenty  of  shade,  plenty  of  clean 
water,  and  I  feed  twice  each  day,  on  some 
-corn  early  in  the  seasons  changed  to  bran 
a  id  shorts,  mixed  in  mash,  and  feed  is 
changed  frequently,  using  millet  seed, 
cracked  whea  ,  cracked  corn,  green  stuff, 
green  bones,  some  mea  ,  clabber  milk,  and 
occasionally  a  little  permanganate  of  pot- 
ash, or  tincture  of  iron,  carbolic  acid,  di- 
luted, and  lime,  for  disinfectants.  Eggs 
are  hatched  by  hens. 

1  see  little  difference  between  old  and 
young  hens,  or  old  a  lid  young  cocks.  If 
there  is  any  difference  the  yearling  liens 
and  yearling  cocks,  of  Bralimas,  hatch  the 
best',  but  Dot  first  rale, 

Ni'w  what  can  the  ma  iter  be?  Let  us 
bear  through  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Now,  there  is  but  one  thing  the  matter, 
and  we  have  repeated  it  over  and  over — he 
led  It  is  birds  Ion  iittich  and  has  made  them 
too  fat.  What  is  the  use  of  feeding  tonics 
and  tinctures  to  healthy  fowls,  and  why 
try  to  give  them  what  they  do  not  need. 

Thin  shells,  poor  hatches,  ttouble  yolk 
eggs,  extra  large  eggs,  weak  ch'cks,  etc., 
are  suresigns  that  you  are  overfe  ding. 
It  matters  not  if  the  hens  do  not  ''seem  to 
be  fat:"  the fac's  show  to  the  contrary. 

In  summer  very  little  food  will  maintain 
a  fowl.  In  the  winter  more  food  is  needed, 
as  the  bird  must  be  kept  warm.  Any  ex- 
cess of  food  goes  to  fat,  and  here  we  find 
our  subscriber  feediug  grain  and  other 
foods,  as  well  as  giving  tonics,  yet  in  al- 
most every  issue  we  have  cautioned 
against  just  that  very  thing. 

I'all  Management. 

The  weather  will  soon  be  cooler  and  the 
fowls  will  have  to    undergo    a  sudden 

•  change.  They  will  find  little  or  nothing  on 
the  range, as  tin' frost  will  destroy  all  the 
green  food,  and  on  stormy  days,  or  wlieu 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  they  will 
be  deprived  of  liberty  and  exercise.  The 
changed  conditions  cannot  but  influence  the 
number  of  eggs  laid.  It  is  well  known  that 
fewer  eggs  are  laid  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  difference  is  quickly  noticed 
if  the  prices  are  high.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity, however,  for  compelling  the  hens  to 
undergo  a  change  of  diet  completely- 
Cabbage  will  be  plentiful  for  awhile  yet, 
and  turnips  may  be  cooked  and  given  once 
a  day.  What  should  be  avoided  is  not  to 
put  the  hens  on  a  strictly  grain  diet,  for 
there  is  where  the  mistake  is  more  often 
made  that  in  any  other  direction.  The  hens 
come  off  the  range,  where  they  have  been 
having  a  variety,  and  are  fed  corn  and 
wheat,  which  do  not  contain  the  elements 
from  which  the  eggs  are  produced.  The 
greater  the  variety  of  food  the  more  eggs 
the  hens  should  produce,  and  as  a  change  of 
food  will  have  an  immediate  result,  the 

.best  of  management  should  be  given. 


Paper  Judges. 

It  is  quite  nice  to  sit  down  and  give  long 
explanations  011  the  points  of  fowls,  with 
illustrations  that  really  show  nothing  but 
what  is  known,  and  when  these  same  in- 
dividuals are  called  into  service  to  judge 
they  they  g.o  all  te  pieces  simply  because 
they  have  written  too  much.  We  remem- 
ber one  year  a  noted  writer,  on  "  How  to  do 
it, 'went  to  California,  and  the  breeders 
fell  into  his  arms.  He  was  appointed  to 
judge  Leghorns  at  a  show.  Since  then  we 
have  never  heard  his  name  mentioned,  and 
he  writes  no  more 

Let  anvone  read  some  of  the  illustrated 
trash  on  judging,  and  details  of  the  parts  of 
fowls,  now  being  given  in  one  or  two  jour- 
uals,  aud  the  waste  of  space  is  appalling. 
It  is  nothing  but  an  advertisement  of  the 
writer,  who,  when  he  goes  to  the  shows, 
turns  out  to  be  just  like  any  other  man. 


knowing  more  011  paper  than  is  demon- 
strated. There  is  an  awful  pile  of  non- 
sense about  judging. 

Clover  ami  Kggs. 
Clover  is  as  much  an  egg  producing  ma- 
terial as  it,  is  a  producer  of  milk.  It  is 
rich  in  nitrogen  and  mineral  matter,  thus 
providing  the  hens  with  sulisi  ances  that  are 
derived  from  it  111  forms  most  suitable  for 
the  purposes  desired.  Lime  is  an  essential 
substance  in  the  production  of  eggs,  and 
there  are  some  who  use  oyster  shells  for 
supplying  the  bens  with  lime,  but  clover 
contains  lime  in  a  soluble  form  and  ready 
prepared  for  use.  The  various  grains  are 
deficient  in  lime,  and  when  poultry  receive 
110  food  bat  grain  it  is  impossible  for  the 
hens  to  lay.  When  the  needed  elements 
are  supplied,  and  the  hens  lay  regularly, 
t  he  carbonaceous  matter  is  appropriated  by 
the  eggs,  but  if  the  hens  do  not  lay  they 
become  fat,  and  remain  in  a  condition 
which  invites  disease.  Clover,  by  displac- 
ing grain,  supplies  the  bens  with  substances 
which  are  lacking  in  the  grain,  aud  also 
provides  bulky  food  and  heating.  When 
the  hens  have  the  use  of  a  clover  field  they 
should  lay  a  large  number  of  eggs  during 
the  whole  season. 

Poultry  Packing-Houses. 

It  is  reported  that  Armour  &  Co.,  in 
Kansas  City,  have  begun  the  packing  of 
poultry  in  large  numbers  for  the  trade. 
Thev  will  no  doubt  create  a  market  111  that 
section  for  all  the  poultry  that  can-  be  pro- 
duced, and  there  is  no  use  in  denying  the 
tact  that  benefit  will  result  to  many,  as  the 
poultry  will  be  shipped  to  the  East.  No 
fear  need  lie  entertained  of  any  monopoly 
in  that  direction,  however,  as  the  hen,  un- 
like the  cow,  multiplies  her  kind  very  rap- 
idly, and  t lie  incubator  comes  to  her  assist- 
ance. Packed  poultry  will  never  be  able 
to  compete  with  the  near-by  product,  and 
the  number  of  persons  w  ho  raise  poultry  is 
too  large,  aud  the  facilities  for  producing 
fowls  are  too  easily  within  the  reach  of  all, 
to  permit  of  great  fluctuation  in  prices. 
The  packing-houses  offer  opportunities  to 
many  V\  estern  farmers  to  sell  to  better  ad- 
vantage, however,  and  save  expense  ih 
dressing  and  shipping  to  market,  in  'he 
meantime  we  predict  a  demand  equal  to  the 
supply. 

Ext  rav'aganee. 
It  is  extravagant  to  keep  a  lot  of  useless 
males,  and  it  is  also  extravagont  to  feed 
grain  in  summer.  When  the  days  become 
very  warm  the  use  of  any  kind  of  fat  or 
starchy  food  only  serves  to  add  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  hens.  The  cheapest  food  is 
that  which  is  adapted  to  the  season.  It  is 
best  to  all<.\\  plenty  of  grain  in  the  winter 
season,  for  then  it  is  required  for  purposes 
of  warmth,  but  in  the  summer  the  food 
should  be  less  concentrated.  Any  food  not 
necessary  is  a  loss,  and  also  expensive. 

Tilt:  IDEAL 
Winter  Route  to  the  l.nnil   of  sunshine 
Fruit  and  Flower*,  California. 

Is  via  the  Iron  Mountain  Route,  "The  true  south- 
ern pathway,  "  which  traverses  a  region  of  perpetual 
sunshine,  with  mild  climate,  where  snow  blockades, 
blizzards  or  high  altitudes  are  unknown. 

I'ullmau's  latest  modeled,  uphelstered  Tourist  and 
1'alace  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  from  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  daily  to  California  without  change.  Equally 
as  good  service  to  all  other  western  points  via  the 
.Missouri  Pacific  railway.  Special  excursion  tickets 
to  California,  Oregon.  Washington,  Old  Mexico,  and 
the  famous  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  at  reduced 
rates.  For  descriptive  and  illustrated  literature, 
ami  lowest  ticket  rates  drop  me  a  postal  and  I  will 
call  on  you  in  person  and  supply  you  with  samegratis. 
J.  1'.  WcCSHu,  T.  1'.  Agt.,  or  \V.  E.  Hoyt,  G.  E.  1'. 
Agt.,  391  Broadway,  New  York. 


SHIP  YOUR 


POULTRY  &  EGGS 


SPBAGUI  COMMISSION  CO. 

CHICAGO. 


Reference,  1'.  H..1ACOHS. 


:  mi  Games,  s.  c.  I:  Leghorns,  li.  Astrachans. 
I  Kggs  in  sea.  I  ir,  W.  A.W  illiams,  Koine  City,  Ind. 

mt  Clover  liny  Tor  Poultry  put  un  in  Burlap 
■sacks.      H.\lt\  EY  bEKL)  CO..  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 


C 


w 


RITK  to  Aermolor  <"o..  Chicago,  for  par- 
ticulars of  their  special  offers  on  \\  iudmills,  etc. 


i  f  I  :\  I  %  FARMS  for  sale,  strict  y  at « uere1 
\    prices-  Ati<he.>s  W'-tarossniaiiii.i'etersburg,  Va. 


BONE » SHELL 

[S^a^lS?  DOIII  TDV  It  and  prices  cm  lots  of  100  lbs.  or  inore 
rvll   r"wWQ-  I  n  I  •  railroad  station,  address  FITCH  FERTIl 


KAW  BOXE  nas  been  proven  by  analysis  to  contain 
en  rn  purl i,f  un  Em— While.  Vulk  und  Shell.  The  lime  of 
oyster  shells  famishes  shell  material.  The  granulated  size 
Is  t  of '<irtu/i  fowls;  the  meal  Is  tor  chicks  and  mixing  with 
sott  tood.  t  or  circular  explaining  benefit  and  how  to  feed 
1. freight  pa  id  at  vou 


railroad  station,  address  FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  BaV  CITY,  MICH 


UFF  COCHINS  and  B-.  Legs.  Lop  and  Bel- 
gian Rabbits. Elliott  Smith,  1'ort  Chester.N.Y 


SC.  11.  Leghorn  Farm,  raised  100  each. 
^.  P.  M.  IJKOTIIKISTON.  Danbury.  Conn. 

CATALOGUE  Poulti  v  and  Supplies.  2  e.  stamp. 
W.  W.  I'LOVDH,  Men  way,  Man*. 


w 


bite  Minorca  Exhibition  and  breeding  stock  for 
sale.  J.  II.  HOHEIXB,  F.rie.  !•». 


w 


bite  and  lilaek  Minorca  Cockerels,  5  months  old 
$1.  No  pullets.   S.  A.  Shaw,  Winthrop,  N.Y. 

(\  f\(\  buys  a  Mann  lione  Cotter.  «.E. 
O  I  "".""'«  liait'aiii.  Hamntonlon,  IT.  J. 

TWO  Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Brooder  for 
sale.  Great  bargain,  JohnW  .Howard,  <  ledar,  la. 


II  kin<l«  of  Tarred  Netting  any  width  or  length . 
Kills  IKONS  ELI.,  Urewl  River.  N.  V. 


A 


Ik.  Minorca  C'kl's,  l2to£).  Two  cocks.  Buy 
early.  Stamp.  KOKT.  n  AIRE r,  Akron,  O. 


i£»Q~  f\f\ buys 2 incubators,  K5  egg  capacity 
HpfJOA  f\  f  i..  K.  Cbalfant,  b  amnion  ton,  N.J. 


Huff.  Wh,  and  I!'-.  Leghorns,  I.  (lames,  P.  Rocks, 
Wyandoties.  Minorcas.  1'.  Ducks  for  sale  cheap 
this  month.    Lewis  C.  Beatty.  Washington,  N.J. 

FOR  EXCHANGE.   Buff  Leghorn  and  W.  P. 
Kock  co«  kercls  lor  pull-'ts  of  same  breed  in  any 
quantity.  E.  M.  Ileller.Saylorabui-ff.Peniia. 

"poultry  yards:  Incubators  (860  egg*,)  Brooders,  t 
J.   room  dwelling.  5 acres,  r~nt  $240.  staten  Island. 
ANDREW  POWELL,  157  Broadway,  New  ifoik. 

Breeding  stock  lor  sale     Buff,   Brown  and  W. 
Leghorns  ami  W.  P.  Rock*.  It  will  pay  you  to 
get  my  prices.   John  II.  Hellerman,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


17<OKMAI.E.  Light  Rrahiiinaofthr  highest 
type.  Yeaiiing  hirtl*  at  i  e«iue:  «l  prior b. 
N.  E.  WOOI>S. 

I*eck!»hiirg,  In.l. 


1NOIAN  G  AMES,  Silver  Spanglod  Hamburgs, 
Buff  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas  and  B.  P.  Rocks 
for  sde.    C.  C.   FCi.TON,   ste.%artstown,  l'a. 

T>  c.  rrown  liKtiiioK>s  a  specialty.  Also 
ll  is.  I'  Kecks.  Cockerels  cheap  new.  Circular 
free.      J.  L.  RAN DOLPII.  liarl  let t.  Ohio. 

25c.  for  a  Poultry  Bookon  Caponizing  free.  SendforCtt, 
U  A  C  1/  17  R  of  Pn,,1rrv  Snecialr-es.  Cmon  sets  $2  up 
RIAnnbll    W.H.Wigmore,  107  S.  8th  St.,PhiIa.,Pa. 

PIT  GAMES,  ASSELS.  SHROPSHIRE* 
ORKITRRYN.      HENNIES'   «  ROSSES. 
Stamp.         IOE  koss ITER.  Girard,  Ha. 

QI)  *  Kj  TC"TT  a  specialty  HI  years.  Cir. 
~I  ±\  s  1  ~  X  1  anil  my  photo  tree.  Order 
Cockerels  now.     J.  RE9iNETT.  S unman, Ind. 

HA.  WATTLES,  Bayneville,  Han.  Fin- 
•  e»t  sil    WyariB.  and  I;.  P.  Kudu  in 
the  Weftt.   Uhoire  Block  for  Hale. 

J J  ANO  W.  I».  ROCKS  exclusively.  Stock  for 
>•  sale  m  the  fall   Stamp  with  your  wants.  Ever- 
green Yds.  H.  J  .  Curtis,  Red  Hook  on  Hudson,  N.Y. 


White  and  Blaek  Minorcas,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  aud  White  Wyaudottes.  Stock 
at  all  times.    Kggs  in  season. 

WM.  J.  SCHAITRLE.  Erie.  Pa. 

FIRST  PRIZE  STOCK,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
and  W .  W yandottes,  March  and  April  pullets 
and  yearling  hens  for  sale  cheap.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Write  Cor  cir.  B.  II.  NOXON,  Elm  St  ,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


FIRST 
PRIZES 


bu.p.ro~ksi™'vT  ;9v 

.1.  O.WILSON,  „y'  ,  •'  .'■ 
Worcexler.N.Y  I  ><ew   \  ork.  1895- 


Til  WE  a  few  choice  White  Plymouth  Rock 
cockerelsand  pullets  fur  sale  at  $1.5  to  S3  "0  each. 
Will  sell  nothing  Out  high  scoring  birds.  \\  rite 
me  for  particulars.  Geo.  E.  Dutton.  sycamore,  111. 

MAMMOTH  Bronze  Turkey  Farm,  Boggstown, 
Ind.  Hundreds  ol  Barred  P.  Hecks  and  Bronze 
Turkeys  from  sweepstaker.    Prizewinners  for  sale. 

S.  B.  Johnston,  prop. 

FR  PIRRQ  RREEOERand OEALER 
.  n.  UIDDD,  in  Ferrets,  l.niuea  Pies, 
Lop-eared  ami  Common  RalihilM.  Send  two- 
cent  stamp  tor  circular.    Norwn  II*.  Ohio 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.  wV.rlfV^  M 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Enclose  stamp 
for  reply,  P.  H.  Jacobs.  Hammonton,  N.J. 

LIGHT  BKAHMAS,  E.Vt  Ll'Sl VEL Y. 

1  Keich  and  Williams  Straiu.) 
Eggs  12.0  for  13,  |3. 50  for  26.    Stock  for  sale. 
D.  H  POLING,  Van  Wert.  Ohio. 

PINE  TREE  FARM,  Jamasburg,  N.  .1.,  W.H. 
Ordway,  Proprietor.  1>.  A.  Mount. superintend- 
ent. Twenty  varieties  of  Poultry.  Eggs  lor  hatch- 
ing. Prices  reduced  after  June  1st.  40  page  cata  free. 

."Tiieach  for  yearling  hens,  fi.tm  each  for 
L.m*y\J  yearling  cocks.   Barred  Plymouth  Bock 
from   our    prize   stock      CHARLES  RIVER 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Newton  Lower  Kails,  Mass. 

Will  pay  cash  for  6  second-handed  Piairie  State 
Incubators  Must  be  perfect  and  in  goed  Fbape, 
and  2"!,  :fm  nd  4  (I  size.  State  price.  Crated  ami 
delivered  .it  yo»r  station.  R.  «'AI»i.e. 

Charleston.  ■  lis. 

1>OCLTRY  SCPPLIES.-Send  for  catalogue. 
It  contains  auescripcion  of  everything  In  the 
poultry  business,  with  price:  and  it  also  tells  all 
about  mv  prize  P..  Cochins,  l,t.  Brail.,  B  Langs. 
Kr«e     w.O.  Byard.  (Talnnt  HlllB.ttlnelnnatl.  Ohio, 

r<LI>KR  Win.  II.  Van  Deren.  of  Buckingham, 
I  j  Illinois,  will,  alter  18U5.  on  account  of  age,  quit 
breeding  KainT  Poultry.  All  my  best  breeders  of 
Black  Plymouth  Kocks,  Light  Israhmas  amis.  C. 
W.  Leghorns  for  sale  at  a  bargain,  stock  in  good 
health  and  very  fine  in  quality. 


WijGkoffs  White  Leghorns, 

%  imci  if'n\  Biittiiieiut  lien. 

500  ch«'ic  aelecbed  yearling  hens aiW 800  extra  fine 
eariv  hntclied  cockerels,  must  be  soli  to  make  room. 
A  grand  opportunity  to  procure  stock  from  t lie 
AVnrhl's  (ir  -atest  Laying  S'raiu  of  single  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  Write  for  what  y«>u  want  and  I 
will  quuie  you  >pecial  price.  4  IKCI  LAIC  FUIJK. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

(iROTON,  K.  Y. 


LA4-K  SPANISH     I  .VI  Ll'SIVELY.  150 

I'ockercts.  (ijii  her  sal  trom  mv  prize  winners, 
MILES  A.  UEt»ST.  Wort'  ill  ill  in.  O. 


Green  Bone  Cutter. 

Nothing  on  Earth  will  make  Hens  Lav  ami 
Li  i  tle  Chicks  Grow  like  Green  Cut  Bon£< 
Warranted  to  double  Epg  Yield 
and  reduce  Grain  Bill  One-half. 
Our  Oreen  Bone  Cutters  are  the  be*l  on 
earth,  and  the  ONLY  ones  receiving 
an  Award  at  the  Workf*  Fai/r, 
KW  Send  for  Catalogues  and  valuable 
article  on  Feed,  free. 
Webster  &  Hannuni.  1  ,">]  Albany  Sr.,  Cazenovia,  N.Y, 


What  I^TCfc^   Something  New, 

In  Uf  f  <h    YA-  wonderful  discovery. 


Nature's 
Assistant. 


Its  success 
proven. 


If  .vou  arc  raining  INCUBATORS  anil  am  Iherrfnre  inter, 
esiedin  ri;cce<«i'iil  aktipical  incubation,  \ou  should  know  all 
ab.tu-  it.  It  mean.  Oruatcr  S'.cccss.  a  hiRecr  Itauk  Account 
ll  truly  fill,  a  long-felt  want.      Scud  stamp  for  particulars  now 

E.  C.  Chemical  Co.,  East  Chicago,  Ind 


A 

/  ★  \ 

/      TRADE  MARK  \ 

/       C  A 


v. 


CHICKED  UCF. 

POSITITELY  COXQUEBED. 

Paint  year  Coops  with  Car- 
bolineum  AvennrinsWood  Pro- 
crying  I*  int  and  tl.ere  will 
l»r  no  lice  nor  o'  cr  Insect, 
but  healthy  chickens  and 
plenty  fggs. — Write.  Car.»o- 
Minciim  ir.P.  Co.,  120  Droad 
Strict,  Xe  v  V  -'• 


Or  128    K<?etl   Sref.  miwiiiie,  \Vi«  .in. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

WHITE  WYAN DOTTES. 

Highest  Honors  in 


FAB  I  US,  N.Y. 

Send  stamp  for  n*>w  illustrated  catalogue,  givine 
HI»umPRI7>KKi:(  OKD  ever  won  by  any 
breeder  of  any  variety.         P.  O,  Rnx.  Rftl. 


j  YELLOWSTONE 
PARK. 

Is  the  WONDERLAND  of  the  world.  As 
the  tourist  rolls  through  the  PARK  in  the 
large,  roomy  FOUR-HORSE  stage  coaches, 
over  the  finest  roads  in  the  country  and 
upon  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
a  ernment  has  spent  HUNDREDS  OF 
T  THOUSANDS  of  Dollars,  the  glories  of 
\  the  ALMIGHTY  are  revealed  so  lav- 
\    ishly  as  to  almost  surpass  belief. 

\  MAMMOTH  HOT  SPRINGS, 
GOLDEN  GATE, 

ELECTRIC  PEAK, 

THE  GEYSER  BASINS, 
GIBBON  CANYON 

YELLO"  3T0NE  LAKE, 
GREAT  FALLS, 

GRAND  CANYON,  i 

these  are  but  a  few  of  the  wonders  that  , 
have  moved  thousands  to  exclaim:  Great  , 
and  marvelous  are  thy  works  Oh!  Lord. 
THE 

NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 

RAILROAD  has  a  line  extending  di- 
rectly to  the  Park.  It  also  publishes  a 
book  that  is  much  beyond  the  ordinary 
railroad  publication,  and  pictures  and  de- 
scribes not  only  the  Northwest  in  general, 
but  the  park  In  particular.   It  is  called 

Sketches  of  Wonderland 

and  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  SIX  CENTS  in  postage 
stamps  by 

CHAS.  S.  FEE, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Sept 


NO 

INCUBATOR 

is  required  to  hatch  outthe  "idea"  thatevery  "up- 
to-date"  poiiltrvman  should  own  a  good  Feed 
Cutter  and  that  ENSILAGE  is  a  proper  winter 
substitute  for  Cut  Green  Clover  in  Summer.  OurNos. 
0  and  IKJ  Cutters  are  made  with  2  knives  as  a  special 
Poiiltrvman's  machine,  fully  warranted, 
and  sold  at  prices  so  low  that  all  can  afford  to  buy. 
We  make  the  lareest  and  most  complete  line 
of  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutting  Machinery 
in  the  World.  Catalogues  and  special  introduction 
prices  free  to  any  address  naming  this  paper. 
SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


9AnnFERRE'rs-  ^e  are  booking  orders  and 
iiUUU  training  ferrets  for  rats,  rabbits,  etc.,  for 
Aug. shipments.  Book  lOcts.,  Muzzles  20  cts.  Ferrets, 
?3  pair.   S.  &  L.  FARNS  WORTH,  Hew  London,  O. 

MAD.  SQUARE  tiABDEN  WINNERS.  R. 
audS.C.B.  Leg.,  W.  and  B. Rocks,  B.  Langs. 
Eggs  75  cts.  per  13.  100  yearlings  of  above  for  sale. 
Belgian  Hares.   Stamp.  W.W.Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

West  End  Stock  Farm,  Westchester,  Pa.,  breed- 
ers, shippers  and  handlers  of  thoroughbred 
hunting  and  pet  dogs,  swine,  poultry  and  pigeons. 
Eggs  for  hatching.   Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

JOHN  F.BETII.EIerin,  Ills., breeds  America's 
best  all  purpose  fowl,  Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Ro-ks.  Kkrs,  W*>  per  13-  55.00  per 
26.    Fine  stock  for  sale.    Illustrated  circular  free. 

The  Perfect efl  Incubator.— 200  eggs,  ?25.00. 
Iustallmentsorrented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

II.  II  MOITLTON,  Taunton.  Mass 

HA.  Bradshaw,  Elizaville,  lnd.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Has  for  s«le 
400  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  matiugs  aud  prizes  won. 


Norllmp's  Black  Minorca.  Catalogue  free, 
contains  more  reading  than  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Rose-comb  Black  Minorcas  and 
origin.    CEO.  H  NORTHUP,  Raceville,  N.  Y. 

CTfID  CHICKEN  THIEVES  !  For  $1  I  will 
O  I  Ul  mai  you  plans  for  making  a  BURGLAR 
ALARM  that  will  ring  when  wires  are  cut,  or  door 
o*-  window  opened,  or  boards  pulled  off.  Stamp  for 
cir.   F.  S.  JOSEl'H,  Haddon  Heights,  New  Jersey. 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS,  B.  P.  ROCKS, 

Heavy  Weight  Pekin  Ouch*  and  English 
Beagle  Hounds.  Eggs  ?2  per  15.  Grand  matings. 
16th  annual  Cir.  free.    B.  A.  Fox,  Moore,  Del. Co.,  Pa. 

'  PAPER,  illus'd,  16  pages, 
—  25  cts.  per  year.  4  uiumlis 
.Hal  10  cts.  Sample  free.  64  page  practical  poultry  book  free 
to  yearly  sul>8cribers.  Book  aione  10  cts.  Catalogue  of 
ooultry  books  free.   POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Syracuse,  2i,  Y. 

FOR  FIVE  DOLLARS  1  will  sell  you  a  brooder 
—with  the  privilege  of  making  others  for  your 
own  use,  and  if  not  the  best  brooder  yet  made  I  will 
return  the  money  on  receipt  of  brooder.  Full  direc- 
tion with  each  brooder.   Correspondence  solicited. 

JAMES  I.AING,  West  Nyakc,  N.  V. 

An  BliliEN,  Meadville,  Pa.,  offers  his  '95 
.  r.  n  breeding  pens  for  sale  as  follows:  4  hens 
and  1  male  of  S.C.  White,  R  C.  B.  Legs,  or  B.  P. 
Rocks  for  $6.50;  Lt.  Brahmas  or  Silver  Wyandottes 
at  $7.50;  White  Cochins  or  I'ekin  Ducks, per  trio,  ?5. 

A.  P.  ALLEN,  Meauville,  Pa. 

Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.  L.CAMPBELL. West  Elizabeth.Pa.  This 
ad  Is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubato: 

BOUND  VOLUMES  J,V  8  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  for  SI  00  each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  -^combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valmable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co..  Parkesburg,  Pa 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Winners  at  Chicago,  1894.  Wo-ld's  Fair 
and  other  shoirs.  Stock  for  sale,  low  for 
qualilr.  Eggs  in  season.  Also  Scotch 
Collie  Slogs. 

ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park.  111. 


EUREKA 


EGGS !  Ef-GS 


FOR  HATCHING  from  my 
prize-winners.  Seventv  va- 
rieties of  choice  land  and  water  fowls  Send  for  price 
list.  Ten  cents  for  fine  illustrated  catalogue  giving 
SO  years' experience  in  the  poultry  yard.  Thelargest 
fancy  poultry  farm  in  the  U.  states. 
J.R.BBABAZOK.Olenview,  Delavan,  Wis. 


Simple,  easy  of  operation,  self- 
reirulating.  reliable,  fully  guaran- 
teed. Send  4c.  for  Xllus.  Catalogue. 

Oiiiu.  I  K  I  1.1,    CO.,  JUinfrs.  (Juluej,  111. 


Incubator  and  Brooder  Snnnties. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFKTY  LAMP. 
The  OaB.es  Adjnstaule  Thernioiue- 
'  ter.  Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Ther- 
mostatic Bars  an<!  Regulators  of  all 
kinds  a  specialty.  Catalogue  *ree.  Ad- 
dress, 

L.  R.  OAIiES,  Bloominglon,  Indiana. 

CLEAR  GRIT  F0R  POULTRY, 

LT. BRAHMAS,  B.  P.  ROt  KK.  B.  LINUS 
SAMPLE  AND  CATALOGUE!  FREE. 

orr_bros.,j)rr;s  mills,  n.y.',,: 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

f  he  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  ljucks  have  won  First  Prem. 
Ik  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union.  Vie  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices 

JAMES  RANKIN.  South  Easlon,  Mass. 

~¥EW  Y0EK7 

-  February.  1S95,  I  won  32  priae*  in  the  strongest 
competition.  Barred  aud  While  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Silver  and  White  Wynudoltes. 
E«i<;s— 1  setting  $5, 3  settings  $10.  Choice  breeding 
birds  for  sale.  Catalogue  describing  America's  finest 
Plymouth  Hocks  and  Wysrarlotrep  free.  A  C. 
n  4  IV I*  INS,  Lock  Box  4.  Lanc*ateF,  Massachusetts 


THE  PRAIRIE 
STATE  INCITBA- 
TOBS  AND  BROOD- 
ERS are  endorsed  by  P.  H  . 
Jacobs.  113  FIRST 
PREMIUMS  112.  Do 
not  buy  an  Incubator  or 
Brooder  until  vou  send  for 
our  114  page  c  atalogue,  giv- 
ing full  particulars.  All 
machines  warranted. 
Pi«irie  Stale  Incnba- 
tor  Co.,  Homer  City, 
Pa. 


BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


The  t  wo  best  ponltry  paperson  earlh  are 

FARM  POULTKY(Semi-M  nthly)  S1.00 
and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  t«. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  8  1.25. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  Sl  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


DANDY" 


Improved  for  1895-'96. 
Send  for  Catalogue  to 

STRAnON  S  OSBORNE. 

PAPER.  ERIE,  PA. 


$25  tO  S50  tcA^eilS 

■  rniMiii—     mm    l.lllli.  «  <ir 

Oentlemeit.  u-ing  or  selling 
"Old  Reliable  Plater."  Oiily 

practical  way  to  replait;  rusty  ai.d 
worn  knives,  forks,  spoons,  ctr; 
quickly  done  by  dipping  iu  melud 
metal.  No  experipoce,  polishing 
or  machinery.  Thick  plate  at  one 
operation;  lasts  5  10  10  years;  line 
iuish  when  taken  from  the  plater. 
Every  family  has  plating  to  do. 
Plater  sella  readily.  Profits  large. 
W.  P.  Harrison  k  Co.,  Colmulms,0. 


MONEY  IN  HENS,  N  . 

PROFITABLE  POULTRY  FARMING, 
ALL  ABOUT  BROILERS. 

These  hooKs  for  the  beginner,  25  cents  each;  or7S 
cents  for  the  three, —and  a  copy  of  Scribner's  book, 
heavy  binding,  free.  Address, 

MICHAEL  K.  BOTER,  BTatick,  Mass. 


UtHTHIHP 


»lentiou  the  1'oultry  Keeper. 


EUREKA. 

ROUP  CONQUETJKT)  AT  LAST. 

"  ASHTON  'S  POULTRY  STECIFTC." 

A  POSITIVE  euro  and  preventive  of  ROUP  and 
all  diseases  of  the  HEAI>,  EYE  and  THROAT. 

This  renn<dv.;has  never  failed  to  effect  a  cure,  no 
matter  how  had  the  case  may  be.  I  he  sick  do  not 
have  to  be  separated  from  the  well  fowls. 

Small  Bottle,  sufficient  for  :iOO  fun  is.  50c. 
Large      **  **    COO  75c 

W.C.ASHTON&CO., 

OMAHA,  WEB. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 


MANN'S 


Bone 


Cutters 


ON  TRIAL. 

Send  for  description  of  our  new 
bone  cutter,  only  $6.00.  It's  a 
bargain.  We  make  12  sizes.  If 
you  need  one  we  warrant  you 
satisfaction.  You  cannot  afTor- 
to  expeilnient  with  any  other 
make. 

GREEN  BONE 

is  a  necessity  for  poultry,  bet- 
ter than  medicine,  cheaper  than 
grain,  eggs  will  double. 

Illustrated  Catalogue 
Free  il  name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO., 

in  Iford,  Mass. 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 

Gr«J.-\7-«,2aJ.z©ci  Wire  KTottings. 

1895.  REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  ROLLS  ISO  FEET  LOSiV 

2  inch  No.  19,  for  fowls        12        18        24        30        36        48        60        72  inch 

.65      $1.00    $1.25     §1.65    SI. 90     $2.50    $3.15  jS.lo 

1  inch  No.  20,  for  chicks  $1.50      $2.25    $3.00    $3.75    $4.50    $6.00    $7.50  $9.00 

3  inch  No.  18,  for  fowls       .60        .90    $1.15    $1.50    $1.70    $2.25    $2.85  $3.40 
Discount  5  rolls  5  per  cent,  10  rolls  10  per  cent,   staples  8c.  per  pound    Our  Nettings  are  galvanized 

AFTER  WEAVISiW,  full  width  and  guage. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  227  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  Si OTICE.— Write  for  freight  allowance  five  rolls,  aud  price  other  styles. 


.50  FOR  $1.25. 


THE  CREAM  OF  POULTRY  LITERATURE! 

FIVE  LEADING  POULTRY  PAPERS  FOR  $1.25. 

Poultry  News  and  Literature  from  the  East,  West,  South  and  Middle  States 

Southern  Fancier,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  50c;  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  50c 
Inter-State  Poultrvman,  Tlflln.  Ohio,  50c;  Midland  Poultry  Journal,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  5Uc;  Poultry  Herald,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  50c.   Total,  $ 3.60. 
All  the  above  named  papers  for  one- half  the  regular  price  for  a  limited  time 

Subscribe  now,  $1.25  will  get  this  Great  Block  of  Five, 
bylsending  us  your  order.  Below  is  the  form  for  order : 
Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa., 

Enclosed  find  SI  .25  for  which  send  us  the  Creat  Block  of  Five  Poultry 
papers  for  one  year, 

Name  


Address 


GOLDEN  WY  NDOTTES. 

hens  for  sale>eiy  cheap,  some  with  score  cards. 
Also  young  stock.   J.  C.  Meacham,  Eluiore,  Ohio. 

ARE  YOUR  HENS  LAYING! 

If  not  send  stamp  for  booklet  and  testimonials  of 
Ovainead,  the  great  egg  Muducer.  It  will  pay  you. 
OVAMEAB  5IFG.  CO.,  Box  116,  Detroit,  iMich. 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway 
to  Western  and  Southern  Points.  Through  Sleeping 
Cars  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis,  via  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  L.  S.  & 
M.  S.  Ky.  to  Cleveland,  lilg  H  our  Koute  to  Destina- 
tion. Elegant  Connections  with  all  Trunk  Lines  in 
New  York  State.  Ask  for  Tickets  via  Big  Four 
Route.  E.  O.  McCorrnick.  Passenger  Traffic  Man- 
ager. D.  B.  Martin,  GenH  l'ass.  and  Ticket  Agt. 
Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


"^CATALOGUE 

POULTRY* 
^SUPPLIES^ 


16,500  marketed  in  1894. 
Large,  strong 

BREEDERS 

and  vigorous  birds,  SI. 50 
each.  Eggs,?1.25  lor  11;  $7 
P'T  100. 

From  ni'CH  RANCH  of 
W.M  TKTJSLOW  &  CO, 
S  T  KO  IT  DM  H  (J  RO,  PA 


SOMETHING  NEW, 

Eureka  Moisture  and  egg  testing  chart.  The  prob- 
lem solved,  the  Moisture  question  settled  finally. 
Five  years  and  over  60,  oio  eggs  nsed  in  collecting 
data  for  this  chart.  The  first  and  only  perfect  guide 
for  moisture.  It  never  fai-s.  It  is  also  a  perfect 
guide  for  testing  eggs.  Imiispensible  to  the  begin- 
ner, exceedingly  valuable  to  the  expert  operator. 
The  experience  of  m<  re  than  25  yearsall  placed  under 
your  eye  at  once.  The  chart  is  printed  in  colors. 
Sent  postage  paid  for  one  dollar,  (jl.)  No  circulars, 
order  directly  from  this  advertisement.  P.  H.  Ja- 
cobs, editor  of  this  paper  indorses  this  chart.  Read 
what  be  says  in  this  number.  Those  who  do  not 
know  me  are  at  liberty  to  send  their  orders  to  him,  as 
I  will  fill  them  just  the  same.  Address  .1.  1.. 
CAMPBELL,     West    Elizabeth,  Pcnna. 


—  THE  IMPROVED 


MONITOR  INCUBATOR 


Hundreds  of  testimon. 
ialsas  to  its  merits  over 
all  other  makes.  Over 
one  hundred  First  Prem- 
iums. 

Medals  and  Diplo- 
mas awarded  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

Send  stamp  for  an  illns. 
book  containing  much 
valuable  information. 


BUY'THE  BEST.— 

A.  F.  WILLIAMS,  18  Race  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 
AGENTS  WANTED, 


GUERNSEY  CATT.H. 


PEERLESS 

Incubators,  Brooders, 

Bor.e  and  Vegetable  Cutters.etc. 

Most  Perfect  Machine,  Best 
Material  &  Workmanship. 
LOWEST  IN  PRICE. 


S.  C.  D.  Leghorn*.  White  and  Buff  Wyan- 
dottes, Houdans.  B.  C.  W.  and  B  Leghorns 
and  Buff  Plymouth  Bocks.  Awaids  at  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  show  (Madison  Square  Garden. New 
Yorkl  in  the  past  six  years  :  103  firsts,  51  gfold 
specials, 20  silver  medals  :ind  G  silver  cups. 
New  York.  i8q5  :  22  firsts,  16  gold  specials,  7 
silver  medals  and  silver  cup.  '  Like  Begets. 
Like"  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  illus- 
trated circular.  Scotch  Collies,  Fox  Terriers. 

J  AMES  FORSYTH, 

Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y 


To  introduce  them,  will  sell  No.  1      No.  1  Cutter. 
with  legs  at  SI 2. oO.   Our  $tj.uo  Regular  Price,  $15. 

lever  cutter  is  just  the  thing  for 

small  flocks.   Green  cut  bone  is  the  greatest  tonic  and' 
egc  producer  in  existence.    We  also  mfg.  Power  Cut- 
ters of  lar^e  capacity,  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
Poultry  Supplies  at  ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES* 
I'liEliLESS  I  lover  Cutter,  ^4.00 
Poultry  Marker,  (lever  punch;  .25 
Caponizlns  Set,  1.75 
"  Ci  uslieil  Grit,  (all  sizes)  100  lbs.  .60 

"  Hydrometers,  l.OO- 

Tested  Incubator  Thermometora,  >6& 
"  Kee  Testers,  only  .80* 

"  Vermin  Exterminator,  'per  lb.)  ".  .60* 

Its  use  means  death  to  lice — give  il  a  trial.  * 
Place  your  orders  with  us  and  save  m'onev.  Cat Tg  etc.,  giving 
full  particulars, 4c.  but  will  send  it  free  if  vou  n  ention  thi<  rmrier 
PEKRI.EMS  INCCHATOli  A  IiliOODKK  CO..  ' 
No.  618-519  Ohio  Street,         .         JJCINCY,  xLlm 


'X.ands 
Oranges 
Resorts 
investments 
^Developments 
^Attractions 

y^^yQ  Address, 

y      G.  D.  ACKERLY,. 

AcENERAL  PASSENC ER  ACENT, 

THE TROPICALTRUNK  LINE,. 
Jacksonville.  Florida. 


OULTRY 
APER 

UBLISHED 


IT  IS 


it  costs  ON  LY  $1.00  p='  year 

I  A  Ready  Reference. 
A  Practical  Instructor. 
A  Guide  foi  the  Beginner* 
A  Helpful  Friend  and  Aid  to  all. 
i  A  Dollar  Paper  comes  twice  a  month. 
It  is  edited  by  men  who  devote  their  time  larpoly  to 
raising  poultry  an-l  e^s  for  market  upon  farms  ami 
In  the  gaitieu  plats  uf  the  suburbs  of  large  towms. 

It  leaches  You 

How  To  Prevent  and  Cure  all  poultry  diseases. 

How  TO  Obtain  the  most  profitable  breeds. 

How  TO  Bring  pullets  to  early  laying  maturity 

How  To  Feed  and  care  forstnall  or  large  hocks 

How  To  Make  money  with  a  few  hens. 

How  To  Keep  all  kinds  of  poultry  for  profit 

How  To  Build  the  best  and  most  economical 
houses  and  yards. 

How  To  X  '^p  houses  dry  and  your  fowl  fX33 
from  vermin  and  roup. 

How  To  Hatch  chickens  in  incubators  and 
when,  so  as  to  get  best  results. 

How  TO  Make  hens  lay  the  most  eggs  in  win- 
ter when  prices  are  high. 

How  TO  Get  the  best  crosses  to  produce  the 
most  eggs  and  pounds  of  flesh. 

H  OW  TO  Caponize,  dress  and  market  poultry 
to  obtain  the  best  prices. 
Rememberthe  price  $1.00  for  one  year.  Sample 

copy,  two  ce-uts  in  stamps.   The  name  of  the  paper  is 

Farm=Poultry. 

One  department,  "Answers  to  Correspondents,"  is 
worth  ten  times  the  subscription  price  to  anvone;  ex- 
plainb  many  things  apt  to  trouble  even  old  breeders 
Send  for  INDEX  to  first  three  vols.  FREE,  and  judge  for 
yourself  if  as  much  instructive  matter  can  be  bought  - 
for  many  times  the  price.  Remit  in  Cash  or  Stamps- 
i  8.  JOHSbOS  «&  CO.. fcl  Custom  House  St.  Boston,  Mass.  . 
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Hammonton  Inc'bators 
*  PRESSEY'S  BROODERS^"16 

it.  r  ee.   Haiiniiontoii,  N  .  J.    lncu.  ClT. 


TIIEF4MOCS  WHITEWASH- 
ER  and  INSECT  EXTEKMIN- 
ATOK,  a  machine  fur  whitewash!!! 
henhouses,  etc.  With  the  machine 
ami  recipes  for  special  solutions  >u 
can  exterminate  lice,  roup,  cholera, 
etc  Send  '-tamp  for  <ir.  F.  Kcliwiu-z 
Ifl'f's;  ,  Fairfield)  tuuu. 

"DAISY" 
GREEN  B3NE  CUTTER. 

iu;st  in  Tin:  WORIJ>. 

Send  for  testimonials. 

WILSON  BROS., 

Sole  9Ian'fe'r>*.* 
EASTOSI, 


Can  he  applied  bj 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Fell 

forPoultry  H  ouses 
11.30 per  lUOsquare 
feet.withCoating. 
Caps  and  N  ails. 
Sample  and  c  lrci  | 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

3o  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


INCUBATOR. 

Jjrj.  Try   t  liefore  yon  buy  il 

SSBEF5ir!P5i»  Highest  Award  \\  oriel's  Pair- 
Judg'  of  Incubators  a 
.  World's  Fair  says:  If  1  weie 
going  to  huy  for  myself  1 
would  give  1  he  Von  Culin 
the  preference. 

Book  Incubation,  5  Cts. 
'Plans  of  Brooders,  Houses, 
..etc.,  Twenty-five  dents.  — 
Von  <  iilln  lnbator  Co.,  Box  10, 

Delaware  City,  Bel 


ONLY  $1.60!  CEQUALED 

FA  BUI  PODLTBT  (Seml-Monthly) ..  .81.00 

POULTRY  KEEPER  (Monthly)    50el» 

1'ABJl  and  FIRESIDE (Senii-Monthly)  SO  " 
Total   82.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
81.00.    Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Beauties  an 


A    MARVELOUS    NEW  BOOK. 


INSTRUCTIVE. 


UNIQUE. 


FASCINATING. 


A  Delightful  Treat  in  Store  for  Our  Subscribers. 


ir»  free, 
t>c.  tor 
Jiloir  ue 


Thrilling  Adventures 

ON  I, AND  AND  SEA. 


A  VAST  STOREHOUSE  OF 
RAREST  KNOWLEDGE. 


****★**★*★**★**★★***★*+++★ 
★ 
* 

★  *,lnK(lrfl§l§ll3        The  Reliable* 

iciple.  Leader  ^ 


INCUBATORS; 

e  Warrant  I 


11-  page  P 


i  1>>70..  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT  m&<1<>  pr»in.    BM-Ro<-k  Information.  * 

•k  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.. Quincy,  III.  * 
★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★A******** 


[HATCH  CHICKENS  l& Ul&s; 

Excelsior  Incubator. 


L  * '»«»«*.  Lo»"t 
„-!,...        -i.  Bather 
ou.1.     vrlu    U  8TA1I1., 


QRROCCO  POULTRY  FARM. 


South  Natiek  and  Mount  nine,  Mass    Devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Bar;ed  Plymouth  Hocks, 
(Orroeco  lirown  hgg  strain.) 
Persons  interested  in  raising  poultry  for  profit, 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  aud  who  are 
unable  to  visit  us,  can  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  our 
Twenty-third  Annual  Illustrated  f>4  page  circular, 
and  obtain  more  practical  information  than  is  often 
found  in 

A  DOLUR  BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS. 

l'oslals  not  noticed.  No  circular  sent  without  stamp. 
Address,       W.  II.  RI'I>I>  »V  SON, 

10  Merchant**  Row.  Boston. 


One  of  the  smaller  illustrations  from  "Beauties  aud  Wonders  of  Land  and  Sea." 


Its  pages  teem  with  astonishing  facts  and 
marvelous  experiences.    Its  information 
is  so  exhaustive  that  the  same  amount 
of  knowledge  could  not  be  gath- 
ered together  outside  of  a 
large  library.  This 
book  tells  of 


Monsters  of  the  Ocean, 

Monarchs  of  the  Air, 

Marvels  of  the  Land. 

Serpent-eaters  and  Scissor-bills, 

Horned  Screamers  and  Tailor-birds, 
Birds  with  Four  Hundred  Tongues. 

Insect  Undertakers, 

Insect  Carpenters, 

Insects  worn  as  Jewels. 


Venomous  Vipers  and  Deadly  Cobras, 
Whip-snakes  and  Rock-snakes, 

Sea-snakes  and  Ring-snakes. 

Marvelous  Wonders, 

Freaks  of  Nature,  ' 

Amazing  Phenomena. 


CHICKEN  LICE  CONDUEREu 


The  perplexing  question  as  to  how  to  d  -stroy  or 
prevent  run-ken  lice  has  been  a  constant  source  ot 
annoyance,  say  nothing  about  the  pecuniary  los  es 
sustained  from  ihls  pest.  Mr.  F.  Kckert,  Postmaster 
of  Eckert,  Mih.,  writes  under  date  Jan.  ino-i:  " „\1  • 
neighbors  aud  l  have  used  your  Carbodnenm  Av  n- 
arius  in  our  chicken  bouses  with  best  results.  One 
coating  d  stioved  all  vermin,  ami  now,  after  more 
than  a  year,  our  coops  are  free  of  same.  Result— 
healthy  chickens  and  plenty  of  eggs.  Every  farmer 
should  make  use  of  this  paint,  as  ft  Is  money  well  In- 
vested.'1 Carbollneum  nvenarius  tbepaiut  ai>ove  re- 
ferred to,  is  Bold  by  the  Carbollneum  Wood  Preserv- 
ing Co..  '20  broad  St.,  New  Vork  Ciry. :  ( 'arboltneum 
\K  ood  Tresfi  vtng  Co.,  128  Keed  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. : 
C  A  MTg.  Co.,  Hoard  of  Trado  Building,  Austin, 
Texas. 


\\  on  at  Madison  square  (.anien,  lb  2.   1st  prize  o> 
in  gold  lor  largest  aud  best  hatch,  aud  1st  $2o  ii 
gold  for  b»*&t  machine  in  show. 

rpilK  PlI'KOVKl)  3IO>.4R(ll  INCUBA- 
J.  tok.  3uuu  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  thac 
tour  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  niacuiue  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  o  eration  iu  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  Th.  v  are  giviug  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere,  ^ir-r  premium  sat  '27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines, stend  2c.  stamp  for  new  Illustrated  circular, 
J  hk.  KhiiUIu,  Muutli  Eaiton  ,  ->1  Mi 


OVER  ONE  THOUSAND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

This  book  is  magnificently  illustrated  with  finer,  larger  and  better  pictures  than  any  book  costing 

ten  times  the  price  of  this  one. 

FASCINATING  AS  ANY  NOVEL 

Are  the  pages  of  this  delightful  volume.    Read  of 


Ants  that  Keep  Milk  Cows, 
Ants  that  Own  Slaves, 
Ants  that  Raise  Grain, 
Climbing-fish, 
Flying-fish, 
Devil-fish, 


Flying-lamps, 

Death's  Head  Moths, 
Insert  Rakes  and  Saws, 
Trunk-fish, 
Pipe-fish, 
Globe-fish. 


fin  End  of  the  Century  Book 

ALL  PREVIOUS  EFFORTS  ECLIPSED. 

All  records  have  been  broken  in  the  publication  of  this  volume.  In  pictures,  reading  matter  and  size  we  have 
never  seen  anything  offered  in  this  way  that  would  begin  to  equal  it. 

Its  beautifu1  cover,  lithographed  iu  colors,  and  its  hundreds  of  instructive  and  entertaining  pages,  make  it  indeed  a 
"thing  of  beauty  und  a  joy  forever." 

READ  OUR  WONDERFUL  OFFER. 

Sent,  post-paid,  for  50  cents;  or  we  will  send  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  and  this  valuable  book  for  75  cents, 
and  they  can  go  to  separate  addresses;  or  it  will  be  sent  Free  for  two  new  subscribers  at  50  cents  each,  or  Free  with  a 
two  years'  subscription  at  the  regular  price  (one  dollar).  *  t 

Address  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
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A  GREAT  BOOK. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  ILLUSTRATOR.    IT  HAS  NEARLY 
TWO  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS. 
NO  OTHER  BOOK  LIKE  IT. 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION, 


This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Crossing  for  Broilers. — 1.  I>  it  neces 
sary  to  cross  to  get  the  best  broilers  ;  if  so, 
what  crosses  and  wh.cb  breeds?   2.  Aie 
oats  good  for  laving  hens  ?    3.  Wbicu  grain 
is  best?— P.  T.,  Alfred,  N.Y. 

1.  Pure  breeds  (not  inbreds)are  better.but 
if  crosses  are  made  a  Plymouth  Rock  or 
Wyandotte  male  with  Brahma  or  Cochin 
hens  produce  good,  quick-growing  chicks. 
They  are  not  the  best  in  r  uality,  but  are 
hardy.  2.  Excellent.  3.  Buckwheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  wheat,  in  the  order  named. 

Does  Thunder  Injure  Eggs  ? — l.Does 
thunder  or  lightning  kill  chicks  in  the 
shell :  if  so,  at  what  stages  ?  2.  How  are 
ovster  shells  prepared  for  chicks  ? — G.  E.  S., 
Chicago,  111. 

!.  We  have  bad  no  satisfactory  evidence 
.-bowing  that  eggs  are  affected  by  thunder 
or  lightning.  2.  Oyster  shells  are  ground  iu 
Wilson  bone  mill,  made  by  Wilson  Bros.> 
Easton,  Pa. 

Green  Bones. — How  much  cut  green 
bone  would  you  advise  for  100  hen*,  per 
da-.,  in  Winter? — S.  A.  B..  New  Hampton, 
.N.  Y. 

Allow  one  ounce  per  day  for  euch  hen. 

Buff'  Wyaudottes. — Aie  a  few  black 
feathers  on  hackle  and  tail  of  a  Buff  Wyan- 
dotte disqualifications  ? — X.  M.  F.,  Plain- 
field,  N  J. 

Not  disqualifications,  but  serious  defects. 

HensDoNotLaj. — For  several  weeks 
my  hens,  31  m  number,  have  been  running 
in  a  ball-acre  patch  of  oats,  with  a  quart 
of  bran  masj  and  half  pint  of  wheat  at 
night.  Tney  do  not  seem  fat  an  j  have  no 
lice. — A.  H.  H.,  Owosso,  Mich. 

Probably  they  are  beginning  to  moult, 
which  usually  puts  an  end  to  laying. 

Bone  Meal.—  Where  can  I  set  pure  bone 
meal  ?— C.  C.  W  ,  Norfolk,  Va. 
It  is  advertised  in  our  columns. 

Commission  Merchants.— Please  send 
me  the  address  of  some  reliable  commission 
merchant  in  Buffalo. —  A.  J.  D,  Genoa, 
Ohio. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  commission 
merchants,  and  are  unable  to  give  such  ad- 
dresses. 

Broken  Rice. — Is  broken  rice  suitable 
for  young  chicks  ?— M.  P.,  Fleetwood,  Pa. 
It  is  excellent  for  them. 

Show  Rooms.— Who' is  the  party  who 
fixes  up  show  rcoms  for  the  poultry  asso- 
ciations ai  d  fairs  ?— G.  L.  E.,  Franklin,  Pa. 

Address  T.  Farrer  Rackham,  East  Orange, 
New  Jersey. 

Broody  Leghorns.— Nearly  all  of  my 
Leghorns  are  getting  bioody,  and  one  has  a 
brood  of  chicken*.  It  is  called  a  non-sil- 
-ting  breed.  -C.  L.,  Neganiee,  Mien. 

Any  breed  will  become  bioody  if  highly 
Zed.  Your  hens  aie  fat  and  you  feed  too 
much. 

Ducks.— 1.  I  have  a  lot  of  young  ducks, 
not  unlike  Pekins,  pure  white;  what  are 
they  ?  2.  Will  ducks  batched  in  Mav  or 
June  lay  in  January  ?— Subscriber. 

1.  They  are  probauly  Aylesburys.  2.  They 
.will  begin  to  lay  about  February. 

How  many  bens? — 1.  About  how  many 
hens  Should  I  keep  in  a  house  5x10  leer, 
during  W  inter?  2.  How  would  a  cross  of 
Plymouth  Rock  and  Leghorn  do  as  layers  ? 
— F.  P.  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1.  About  30  would  be  as  many  as  should 
be  allowed  as  a  maximum.  2.  The  cross  is 
.not  as  good  as  pure  Leghorn. 

Feather  Pulling.— How  can  [  prevent 
-feather  pulling?    J.  G.  H  ,  Oak  City,  Kan. 

It  is  very  difficult.  Smear  che  parts  with 
coal  tar,  or  separate  the  birds  in  coops  for 
a  week.  Kill  the  first  bird  caught  at  it,  as 
one  teaches  the  others. 

Eggs  in  Incuhalors.-  I  noticed  in  a 
poultry  paper  that  eggs  in  an  incubator 
should  be  cooled  down  on  the  four. h  day. 
Is  that  coriect? — Subscriber. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  do  so. 

White  Leghorns.- 1.  What  are  the 
markings  of  a  purebred  White  Leghorn? 
-2.  Same  for  Scotch  Brahmas  ?  3.  How  can 
you  distingu  sh  sex  when  chicks  are  young  ? 
4.  Will  Guineas  stand  confinement  ? — A. 
VT.  P..  Waterville,  Wa.-h. 

1.  Pure  white,  white  ear  lebes,  siugli 
comb  having  live  points,  yellow  legs, 
yellow  skin.  2.  There  is  no  such  breed 
to  our  knowledge.  3.  It  cannot  easily 
be  done  :  that  is,  it  could  not  be  explained 
<on  paper.  4.  They  cannot  be  confined. 


Blindness.— What  causes  my  chickens 
to  become  blind,  and  what  shall  1  do  to 
prevent  it  ?— H.  H.  S.,  Elizabethville,  Pa 

It  is  usually  due  to  a  draught  of  cold  air 
at  night  from  overhead,  especially  iu  poul- 
try houses  that  are  not  tight. 

The  New  York  Show.— Will  New  York 
City  have  a  show  at  Madison  Square  Gai- 
den  this  season  ?  — Subscriber. 

Yes,  in  February,  and  it  will  be  fully 
equal  to  any  previous  one. 

Stove  for  Brooders.— Wbeie  can  I  get 
a  stove  for  broiler  house,  for  hot  water  sys- 
tem. — P.  A.  D.,  Cortland,  Ohio. 

Address  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co., 
Homer  City,  fa. 

Several  Inquiries.  —  1.  What  is  the 
cause  of  water  in  fresh  eggs  y  ?.  Are  white 
feathers  iu  the  tail  of  a  Buff  Leghorn  a  sign 
of  impurity?  3.  On  examining  a  sick  fowl 
I  find  the  rear  part  of  the  mouth  or  throat 
coated  with  a  tough  yellow  substance. — J. 
L.  C,  Dulutb,  Minn.  " 

1.  The  question  is  indefinite;  all  eggs 
contain  water.  2.  It  is  not  a  disqualifica- 
tion 3.  Tt  is  probably  canker  or  diptberic 
roup.  Sprinkle  a  pinch  of  cblorate  of  pot- 
ash down  the  tbroat  once  a  day. 

Minorcas. — 1.  Are  the  White  Minorcas 
as  good  layers  as  tbe  Blacks  ?  2.  How 
would  they  do  to  cr<  ss  with  While  Plym- 
outh Rocks  ?  3.  At  wl  at  time  of  the  year, 
what  age.  and  at  what  weight  should  broil- 
ers be  sold  to  bring  the  best  pricas. —  W.  S. 
Ilellman,  Wasbiugton,  D.  C. 

1.  They  are  fully  as  good  layers.  2.  There 
is  no  advantage  in  the  cross,  as  the  chicks 
will  not  be  as  good  as  either  parent.  3. 
They  bring  the  highest  prices  in  April  and 
3Iay  when  of  one  and  a-half  pounds  weight 
each,  or  about  ten  or  twelve  weeks  old. 

Red  Caps. --What  is  the  difference  be 
tweeu  the  imported  Red  Cap  and  the  do- 
mestic Red  Cap  ?    Are  the  Derbyshiie  Red 
Caps  and  the  imported  Red  Caps  the  same  ? 
— S.  F..  Alpine,  Texas. 

They  are  all  the  same,  no  difference  what- 
ever, tbe  terms  all  applying  to  the  one 
kind. 

He  Don't  Like  It. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Fancier  says 
we  "slipped  a  cog"  in  our  reference  to  his 
little  unpleasantness  with  a  neighboring 
rival,  and  proceeds  to  wade  into  us  in  the 
followiug  vein: 

Slipped  a  cog  or  two  in  bis  think  shop 
when  be  attributes  our  strictures  of  a  cer- 
tain individual  and  editor  to  spi:e.  t  hat  is 
where  he  is  wiong,  as  we  have  nothing  in 
the  world  against  the  individual  except 
what  he  wrote  on  certain  matters  that  were 
not  in  strict  accord  with  tbe  facts  of  the 
c.-  se.  Before  editor  Jacobs  rushes  into 
prior,  and  talks  about  spite  in  others,  he 
should  pa>te  tbe  old  saw  iu  his  bat  v  hieb 
reads:  Honi  soit  qui  mul  y  pense  "  He  is 
not  as  young  as  he  used  to  be,  and  in  his 
grey  locks  should  find  a  stray  hair  or  two 
that  whisper  to  him  to  be  more  charitable 
iu  his  views  of  others.  Of  course  that 
southern  blood  coursing  in  his  veins  mav 
naturally  induce  him  to  treat  the  fair  sex 
with  magnificent  politeness,  but  the  litile 
vinegar  lie  has  left  in  his  body  is  bound  to 
be  expended  on  the  sterner  sex.  As  the 
weather  is  v  <  rv  hot  in  July  and  August  in 
Hamuiontoii,  New  Jersey,  the  provocation 
is, of  jourse,  greater  to  pitch  into  somebody. 
The  cooling  breezes  at  Mt.  Gretna,  last 
week,  no  doubt  have  brought  him  back  to  a 
normal  condition, and  we  may  look  forwaul 
to  more  generous,  impulses  in  the  future. 

We  forgive  the  Latin.  We  siaiply  took 
lessons  from  that  direc:ion,  and  only  re- 
mind the  editor  that  as  he  attributed 
"spite"  to  us  from  our  criticism  of  the 
'•sheep'"  mau  it  would  perhaps  also  look 
weil  from  a  comparison  made  at  his  stand- 
point. Much  depends  on  how  one  views 
such  matters. 

Show  Birds — Incubator  Hatched. 

If  a  duck  is  hatched  under  a  hen  will  it 
be  able  to  compete  with  a  duck  hatched  by 
a  duck  ?  If  a  turkey  was  hatched  with  a 
brood  of  chicks  does  it  effect  the  turkey  ? 
We  once  knew  a  man  who  hatched  some 
quails  with  a  hen  but  the  young  quails 
were  the  same  as  other  quails.  Such  being 
the  case,  how  can  the  simple  application  of 
heat  effect  birds  if  applied  with  an  incu- 
bator? If  a  lot  of  chicks  are  well  cared  for 
in  i  brooder,  why  should  they  differ  from 
chicks  well  cared  for  by  a  hen?  We  mention 
these  matters  for  the  consideration  of  Mr 
Ft-leh.  We  have  a  young  g  ant  Light 
Brahma,  hatched  in  an  incubator  and  raised 
in  a  brooder.  He  is  the  best  bird  we  have 
seen  this  year  iu  size,  plumage  and  vigor, 
lie  would  have  been  no  better  if  hatched 
and  raised  by  a  hen. 


Our  new  book,  The  Poui:rij  Keeper  II- 
lusiraor,  is  now  out,  at  twenty-five  cents 
per  copy,  but  for  sixty  cents  we  send  it 
with  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year.  It 
contains  ever  forty  different  desigus  of 
poultry  houses  alone.  Some  of  the  illus- 
trations are  very  fine.  We  admit  that  we 
have  added  many  cuts  tLat  have  appeared 
in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  going  back  sev- 
eral years,  but  that  does  not  make  the 
book  any  the  less  valuable,  as  we  bring 
them  all  together.  Tbe  following  is  a  list 
of  the  contents,  and  every  one  is  fully  de- 
scribed in  detail,  some  of  the  houses, 
brooders,  etc.,  requiring  several  illustra- 
tions to  show  all  the  parts: 
CONTENTS. 

No  .1.— A  Six  Hundred  Hen  Farm. 
No.  2.— Harris  Poultry  House  (two  cuts). 
No  3. — Aldrieh's  Brooder    House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  4. — Guiou's    Poultry   House  (two 

CUtS'. 

No.  5— Incubator  and  Brooder  House. 
No.  6.— Double    Poultry    House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  7.— House  for  Laying  Ducks. 
No.  8. — Two-sloiy  Poultry   House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  9. — Heater  and  Ventilator  Desigu 
(two  cuts). 

No.  10.  Roomy  Poultry  House  (two 
cuts) 

No.  11. — Light  Poultry  Hou«e. 

No.  12.— Glass  Poultry  House. 

No.  13 — Miller's  Combination  House 
(four  cuts). 

No.  14.—  Poultry  House  with  Protected 
Roosts. 

No.  15.— Device  for  High  Flyers  (two 
cuts;. 

No.  16  — 1  oultry  House  and  Glass  Shed. 

No.  17.— Poultry  House  for  Thirty 
Fowls,  (two  cuts). 

No.  IS.— Roosting  Shed. 

No.  19. — Poultry  House,  Pigeon  Loft  and 
Sheds 

No.  20. — House  for  one  Flock  (two  cuts). 

No.  21. — Capt.  Phillips'  Poultry  House 
(two  cut.- ). 

No.  22. — Two-story  Poultry  House. 

No.  23.— Comfort  Poultry  House. 

No.  24.— Cheap  Puultry  Houses,  (two 
cuts). 

No.  25.— Covered  Movable  Runs,  (four 
cuts ). 

No.  26.  -  Poult  rv  House  With  Wings, 
(two  cuts). 

No.  27  —Barber's  Poultry  House  (two 
euts  ) 

No.  28 — Double  Poultry  House,  (two 
cuts). 

No.  29.— Bovd's  Poultry  House,  (two 
cut».) 

No.  30.— Poultry  House  for  Small  Flock. 

No.  31. — Johnson's  Poultry  House. 

No.  32. — Poultry  House  for  City  Lot, 
(two  cuts). 

No.  8J  -  -Poultry  House  Ventilator  (two 
cuts). 

No.  31. — Six  Angular  Poultry  House, 
(two  cuts). 

No.  35.-  House  with  Glass  Runs. 

No.  36.— Byeis'  Straw-packed  Poultry 
House. 

No.  37. — Brooder  House  for  OneBrood. 
No.  3S.    Duck  Shed. 

No.  39.—  Pouitiy  Eletise  With  Prorected 
Sheds. 

No.  40  — Poultry  House  and  Open  Shed, 
(two  cuts). 

No.  41.— Poultry  House  aud  Underneath 
Runs. 

No.  42. — Clough's  Ventilator  for  Poultry 
House. 

No.  43.— Double  Glass  Roof  Poultry 
House. 

No.  44.— Pigeon  House  With  Wire  Run. 
No.  45. — El  wood's  Poultry  House,  (two 
cuts). 


Green  hones  as  Food. 

There  is  now  a  great  advantage  in  feed- 
ing poultry,  as  bone-cutters  have  been  con- 
structed that  cut  green  bones  into  very  line 
pieces.  The  freshly  cut  greeu  bone  from 
the  butcher  is  a  different  article  from  the 
ground  bone.  The  use  of  ground  meat  aud 
boue  should  be  encouraged,  for  such  arti- 
cles are  cheap  aud  |  rovide  animal  food  at 
all  seasons;  but  there  is  quite  a  sav.ng 
when  the  bones  left  from  the  table  can  be 
reduced  so  as  to  make  them  fit  for  the  use 
of  the  hens.  A  bone  is  a  very  nutritious 
article  to  the  hen.  Not  only  does  she  se- 
cure nitrogenous  material  from  tbe  adher- 
ing meat,  and  also  from  i  he  bone  as  well, 
but  the  bone  provides  lime  for  the  shells  of 
vhe  eggs,  and  also  enters  hl'.o  the  composi- 
tion of  tbe  egg  as  phos  hate  of  lime.  There, 
is  a  difference  bct-...i...  bones  and  oyster 


No.  46.— Marvin  s  Poultry  House. 
No.  47. — Poultry  House  and  Sheds. 
No.  48. — Large    Brooder  House,  (three 
cuts) 

No.  49.— Spangler's  Brooder. 
No.  50.— Regulator  for  Incubator. 
No.  51.— Capt.  Phillips'   Brooder,  (six 
cuts). 

No.  52.— Hot  Water  Brooder. 
No.  53. — Heater  for  Hot  Wtter  Incubator. 
No.  54.— Hewitt's  Brooder,  (ten  cuts  l. 
No.  55.— Bishop's  Bro>  der,  (five  cuts;. 
No.  56.— Horsford's  Brooder,  two  cuts). 
No.  57.— Mrs.  Henning's  Brooder,  (three 
cuts). 

No.  5S.— Double  Coops,  (two  cuts). 

No.  59.— Brooder  House  for  One  Brood. 

No.  60. — Lincoln's  Brooder. 

No.  61.-  Palmer's  Brooder,  iseven  cuts). 

No.  62. — Chick  Feeding  Coop. 

No.  63.  -Hen  Brooder. 

Ao.  64.— Lamp  Incubator,  (tbree  euts). 

No.  65.— Farm  and  Fireside  Brooder, 
(five  cuts). 

No  66.— Brooder  House  witb  Glass  Runs 

No.  67.— Windbreak  Fences,  (two  cats). 

No.  68.— Meek's  Feed  Troush  two  cuts). 

No.  69.— Self-Feeder  for  Chicks,  (four 
cuts). 

No.  70— Milk  Pan  Protector. 
No.  71.— Egg  Tester. 

No.  72.  —  Palmer's  Perfection  Feed 
Trough. 

No.  73.— San  ford's  Feed  aud  Water 
Trough,  (two  cuts). 

No  74.— Fulton's  Feed  Bin,  (two  cuts). 

No.  75.— North's  Drinking  Box  for 
Chicks. 

No.  70. — A  Covered  Roost. 

No.  77.-  Geissinger's  Feed  Trough. 

No.  78.— Self-closing  Nest  Box. 

No.  79. — Menyman's  Feed  Trough. 

No.  80. — Swinging  Fountain. 

No.  81. — Nest  to  Prevent  Egg  Eating. 

No.  82.— Lane  s  Continuous  Sitting  Box. 

No.  83  — Riddk's  Improved  Nest  Box. 

No.  84 — Barrel  Nests  for  Hens,  (two 
cuts). 

No.  85. — Kidder's  Nest  for  Egg  Eaters, 
(five  cuts). 

No.  86.— Gillam's  (  oop  Bottom. 

No.  87. — Winter  Drinking  Fountain. 

No.  SS. — Robbiu's  Nest  Box,  (three  cuts). 

No.  89. — Non-freezing  Water  Pan. 

No.  90.— Keg  Fountain. 

No.  91.— Bo-  tle  Drinking  Fountain. 

No.  92.    Tobacco  Can  Drinking  Vessel. 

No  93. — Feeding  Coop  for  Small  Chicks. 

No.  94. — Helpman's  Improved  Coop. 

No.  95. — Movable  Roost.  . 

No.  96.— Rat-Proof  Roost. 

No.  97. — Perch  and  Droppings  Boird. 

No.  98. — Cueap  Poultry  House  Heater. 

No.  99.— Neal's  Mink  Trap. 

No.  100. — Muslin  Covered  Run  for 
Chicks 

No.  101.— Lice  Proof  Roost. 

No,  102.— Box  to  Prevent  Sitting. 

No.  103.— Movable  Roost. 

No.  104. — Safety  Lamp  for  Incubators 

No.  105.— Home  Made  Feed  Cutter. 

No.  116.-  Novel  Rat  Trap. 

No.  107  — Svringcs  and  Poultry  Bit. 

No.  108— Movable  Nest. 

All  for  twenty-five  cents — yes,  all  fcr  ten 
cents  when  you  subscribe  for  the  Poultry 
Keeper. 

Ycu  cannot  get  another  such  illustrated 
book  in  the  United  States,  not  even  for  fifty 
limes  the  price  of  this,  aud  a  single  design 
may  save  you  many  dollars. 

It  is  printed  on  good  paper,  aud  every  il- 
lustration has  description,  and  has  a  paper 
cover. 

Bear  in  mind  that  you  get  the  book  and 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for  sixty 
cent.-.  The  Poultry*  Keeper  a'one  is 
fifty  cents,  which  makes  the  cost  of  the 
book  oul.i  ^en  cents,  the  regular  price  of 
'he  book  being  twenvtv-fie  cents. 


shells  in  composition.  The  bone  is  digest- 
ible and  serviceable,  and  is  one  of  tbecheap- 
est  substances  that  can  be  fed  to  poultry 
when  in  the  green  condition,  fresh  from  the 
butcher,  and  by  their  use  Jess  corn  is  re- 
quired. Ground  meat  aud  the  animal  meals, 
sold  on  the  market,  also  consist  largely  of 
bone,  which  renders  those  articles  more 
valuable. 


PUBUSHirVS  oErwrar 


Please  uole  that  uy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  ol  any  ol  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  lor  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  anil  Brooders(Jacobs),  .Management 
of  I'oungChieks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladies'  Magazine  in  tbe  world 
is  The  Ladies'1  Home  Jnurual.,  of  Philadelphia. 
Price  £1.00  per  anuuni,  sample  for  10  cents.  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The  Poultry  Keeper 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  where- 
by each  subscriber  can  bind  their  own  Poultry 
Keeper  each  month  as  received.  '  M'-y  hold 
l  wo  years'  numbers.  Price  sixty  cents  iiostpaid 
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Heavy  Carcasses  in  Market. 

The  birds  weighing  about  four  or  five 
pounds  sell  more  readily  than  those  that 
are  extra  large.  As  a  rule,when  one  wants 
a  large  carcass  he  selects  a  capon  ;  but  it  is 
often  the  case  tbat  those  with  small  fam- 
ilies do  not  desire  a  fowl  weighing  more 
than  fc hi r  or  live  pounds,  for  which  they 
are  willing  to  pay  two  or  three  cents  more 
per  pound.  It  is  the  fat,  plump  bird  that 
sells  the  sooner  and  which  brings  the 
higher  price.  The  profit  is  not  in  the 
largest  bird,  for  it  is  sometimes  just  as  easy 
to  raise  two  five-pound  birds  as  it  is  to 
raise  one  weighing  ten  pounds,  and  the 
price  per  pound  will  be  more.  The  kind 
of  bird  to  raise  for  market  should  be  of  a 
breed  that  matures  early  and  combines  a 
compact  form  with  aptitude  to  fatten. 


Poultry-House   With  Underneath 
Run. 

The  design  is  to  show  a  house  that  may 
be  extended  to  200  feet  or  more.  The 
fowls  are  given  the  upper  story  for  roost- 
ing, the  lower  portion  being  a  scratching 
place. 

The  house  should  be  12  feet  wide,  8  feet 
high  for  the  lower  story  and  6  feet  for  the 
upper  story. 

The  object  is  to  permit  of  plowing  the 
ground  floor  of  the  lower  story  with  a  one- 
horse  plow,  for  an  extended  building.  The 
idea  may  be  a  novel  one,  but  the  plan  will 
save  much  labor.  Of  course,  such  a  house 
is  more  expensive  than  some  others,  but  it 
affords  complete  protection  from  storms  in 
the  winter  and  gives  shade  in  summer,  the 
plowing  turning  the  filth  and  droppings 
under. 

Inclined  steps  leading  to  the  upper  por- 
tion are  not  shown,  but  can  be  arranged 
according  to  preference,  as  may  also  the 


luxuries,  the  demand  increased,  and 
though  thousands  are  marketed  yet, 
prices  are  higher  than  ever  before,  as 
much  as  60  cents  per  pound  having 
been  paid  for  broilers  during  a  whole 
month  of  this  year  in  New  York  City. 


Feeding  on  Clean  Surfaces. 

It  is  of  but  little  consequence  how  the 
grain  food  is  fed,  provided  the  ground 
is  not  too  filthy,  but  the  soft  fool  should 
always  be  fed  on  a  board  or  in  a  clean 
trough.  Keeping  food  before  the  hens 
all  the  time  should  not  be  practiced. 
It  is  wasteful  and  makes  them  too  fat. 
Many  bowel  diseases  may  be  traced  to 
the  filth  eaten  in  the  soft  food.  It  was 
once  supposed  that  the  more  dirt  and 
filth  eaten  by  the  hens  the  better,  and, 
acting  under  such  belief,  the  food  is  of- 
ten thrown  into  the  filthiest  places  with- 
out regard  to  the  inclinations  of  the 


POULTRY  HOUSE  WITH  UNDERNEATH  RUM 


If  any  person  finds  tliis  paragraph  marked  lie 
will  please  understand  that  we  seud  him  the  paper 
'for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  sufhci- 
•sntly  interested  in  poultry  to  Invest  the  price  of  the 
paper  for  a  year.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  or 
receive  more  than  one  eopy,  it  means  we  want  you  to 
1 4ua  thein.to  poultry  raisers. 


nests.  The  House  may  be  divided  into  sec- 
tions of  16  feet  or  more,  with  twenty-five 
hens  to  each  apartment.  The  apartments, 
both  above  and  below,  may  be  divided  with 
wire  netting,  that  for  the  lower  apartment 
arranged  on  frames,  so  as  to  be  movable,  to 
admit  of  plowing.  A  passage  way  may  be 
arranged,  if  desired. 

Observe  that  plenty  of  light  i>  afforded, 
which  will  be  found  of  great  advautage,  so 
do  not  spare  windows  in  such  a  house,  es- 
pecially in  the  lower  portion. 

The  details  of  steps,  roosts,  nests,  etc., 
have  been  left  out.  in  order  to  convey  the 
one  idea  of  an  underneath  run,  which  will 
more  than  pay  for  itself  in  the  comfort  of 
the  hens  and  the  increased  1111111  ber  of  eggs. 

This  house  is  designed  by  Mr.  Darnel 
Gibbons,  Bird-in-IIand,  Pennsylvania. 

Keep  I'p  with  the  Market. 
The  preferences  of  buyers  change,  and 
articles  that  were  unsalable  a  few  years 
age  are  in  demand  at  some  seasons  of 
the  year  now.  A  decade  back  and 
"green  ducks"  were  unknown  in  mar- 
ket, and  until  the  incubators  came  into 
prominence  broilers  were  very  scarce. 
But  as  buyers  became  educated  to  these 


hens.  As  we  stated,  so  far  as  whole 
grains  are  concerned,  it  is  not  so  injur- 
ious, though  it  should  be  condemned, 
even  in  such  cases,  but  the  soft  food 
cannot  be  eaten  without  the  adhering 
filth  being  swallowed  also.  It  is  a  very 
simple  matter  to  properly  feed  the 
fowls.  A  board  eight  feet  long  and  a 
foot  wide  is  better  for  use  than  any- 
thing else,  as  a  dozen  hens  can  get 
across  it  without  crowding.  The  soft 
food  should  be  placed  on  the  board, 
spreading  it  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
As  soon  as  the  fowls  have  eaten,  the 
board  should  be  swept  off  with  a  broom 
and  the  surplus  food  removed.  Once  a 
week  it  should  be  washed.  Fermented 
or  decomposed  food,  of  any  kind  is  un- 
fit for  poultry,  and  especially  if  fed  on 
filthy  places.  The  hard  grains  should 
also  be  fed  on  clean  ground.  It  is  not 
best  to  feed  such  food  on  boards,  as  the 
hens  should  be  made  to  hunt  for  each 
grain,  but  the  yards  should  be  kept 
clean,  and  if  the  grains  are  thrown  in 
cut  straw,  leaves,  or  litter  of  any  kind, 
the  loose  material  should  be  removed 
frequently  and  a  fresh  supply  be  scat- 
tered on  the  ground,  in  which  the  hens 
should  be  made  to  scratch. 


Capons  for  Market. 
Capons  are  salable  the  entire  year, 
but  there  are  seasons  when  there  are 
more  in  demand  than  at  other  times. 
They  come  into  market  early,  along 
with  broilers,  and  the  prices  range  from 
25  cents  to  50  cents  per  pound,  accord- 
ing to  quality.  Now,  the  quality  Is  the 
main  point,  and  the  breeder  should  en- 
deavor to  keep  special  breeds  for  ca- 
pons. In  the  first  place  the  capon 
should  be  as  large  as  possible,  the 
larger  the  better,  and  the  Asiatics 
should  be  used  in  order  to  impart  size. 
Crosses  are  excellent,  one  of  the  best 
being  Dorkings  crossed  on  Brahmas  or 
Cochins.  Plenty  of  time  should  be 
given  a  capon  to  grow,  and  the  chick 
should  be  hatched  early,  so  as  to  have 
the  capon  a  year  old  when  it  reaches 
the  market.  Therefore  the  one  who 
understands  using  an  incubator  will 
have  an  advantage  in  that  respect.  If 
you  have  only  common  hens  or  small 
breeds,  begin  by  weeding  out  all  the 
Deghorns,  Hamburgs,  Black  Spanish, 
and  other  small  crosses,  and  use  a 
Brahma  cock  with  them.  This  will 
give  you  four  pounds  more  weight  than 
you  would  have  with  common  chicks, 
or  rather,  those  mixed  with  small 
breeds,  and  the  next  season  grade  up 
with  a  Dorking.  The  operation  is  not 
easily  explained  in  a  short  article,  but 
we  are  pleased  to  note  the  instruments 
are  now  one-half  as  low  in  price  as 
formerly,  while  the  improvements  made 
in  their  construction  enable  even  a 
"green-horn"  to  succeed,  the  horse-hair 
being  now  done  away  with.  There  is 
as  much  difference  between  the  flesh 
of  a  capon  and  that  of  a  cock,  relative- 
ly, as  between  that  of  a  boar  and  a  bar- 
row. Turkeys  may  also  be  caponized, 
which  will  greatly  increase  their  size 
and  price,  as  they  are  very  rare.  The 
operation  is  performed  when  the  cock- 
erels are  about  four  months  old,  and 
though  it  is  apparently  cruel  to  a  nov- 
ice, yet  the  birds  are  not  at  all  affected 
by  it,  and  begin  eating  as  soon  as  it  is 
performed.  As  only  a  thin  skin  is  cut 
the  operation  is  quick  and  almost  pain- 
less, being  much  less  injurious  than 
the  dubbing  of  game  fowls. 


Soft-shelled  Eggs. 
If  your  hens  lay  soft-shelled  eggs  it 
is  an  indication  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
lime  in  the  food.  They  should  have 
ground  shells  or  bone,  with  a  change  of 
food.  But  the  soft-shelled  eggs  do  not 
happen  because  the  hens  are  not  sup- 
plied with  lime  always.  It  is  often  due 
to  the  hens  being  too  fat,  or  from  lack 
of  exercise.  In  such  cases  the  food 
should  be  reduced  to  grass  during  the 
day  and  oats  at  night,  giTing  them, 
however,  plenty  of  litter  of  some  kind 
in  which  to  scratch.  It  is  the  poor  con- 
dition and  over-fat  condition  that 
causes  many  of  the  difficulties  with 
poultry.  Whenever  you  get  a  soft- 
shelled,  mis-shapen,  or  double-yolked 
egg,  or  the  eggs  do  not  seem  to  match, 
you  may  conclude  that  your  hens  are 
too  fat. 
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Mr.  Campbell's  Valuable  Article— "What  the 
Heat  Does— Bo  Not  Depend  on  One  Thermom- 
eter—The Brooder— Diseased  Hens  Lay  Dis- 
eased Eggs. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  J.  L. 
Campbell,  "West  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  the 
oldest  incubator  manufacturer  in  this 
country,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
poultry  literature;  in  fact,  it  is  a 
whole  book,  and  given  from  practical 
experience.  We  ask  our  readers  to  pe- 
ruse it  carefully,  as  it  is  worth  more 
than  five  or  ten  years'  subscription  to 
the  Poultry  Keeper.  Mr.  Campbess 
says: 

INCUBATORS  IN  FRONT. 

It  seems  as  if  Uncle  Isaac  had  stir- 
red up  a  regular  hornets'  nest  by  his 
article  on  incubator-hatched  chicks. 
Some  of  the  incubator  makers  seem  to 
fear  that  he  will  kill  off  the  business, 
and  they  put  me  in  mind  of  a  certain 
picture  I  saw  once.  The  artist  was  car- 
ricaturing  these  over-zealous  preachers 
who  are  in  constant  fear  that  Ingersoll 
and  others  of  his  kind  will  destroy  the 
Bible  and  Christianity,  and  are  con- 
stantly trying  to  prove  that  he  and 
they  are  all  wrong,  and  that  the  other 
side  is  right.  The  picture  represents  a 
large  rock,  called  the  Rock  of  Ages, 
infidelity  trying  to  overturn  it,  and  a 
little  man  on  the  opposite  side  pushing 
with  all  his  might  to  keep  it  from  turn- 
ing over,  while  the  rock  was  as  im- 
movable as  the  everlasting  hills. 

If  there  is  any  person  who  imagines 
incubators  will  ever  be  made  to  take 
a  back  seat,  such  person  is  laboring 
under  a  very  serious  mistake;  but  at 
the  same  time  let  us  be  honest  about 
the  matter.  The  more  the  subject  is 
investigated  the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
concerned,  for  a  business  that  will  not 
bear  the  light  ought  not  to  exist. 

MR  FELCH  PARTIALLY  RIGHT. 

For  my  own  part  I  want  all  the  truth 
to  be  known,  and  while  I  do  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Felch  in  all  he  says,  yet  he  is 
not  very  far  wrong  when  he  says  that 
"the  incubator  is  filling  the  country 
with  inferior  stock."  This  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  experienced  operators.  If 
a  chick  is  hatched  in  the  incubator, 
from  a  good,  healthy  egg,  and  at  the 
proper  temperature,  it  is  the  healthiest 
sort  of  a  chick  that  can  be  hatched, 
and  does  not  vary  a  particle  from  a 
chick  that  is  hatched  by  a  good  hen. 
It  is  utter  nonsense  to  say  that  there  is, 
or  could  be,  any  difference,  but  while 
this  is  true,  and  known  to  be  true  by 
you  and  I,  Mr.  Editor,  and  thousands 
of  others,  there  are  some  who  are  not 
so  well  posted,  others  who  are  seeking 
honestly  for  information,  and  who 
want  all  the  light  they  can  get,  and  it 
is  for  the  benefit  of  such  that  I  wish 
to  contribute  my  mite  to  the  present 
discussion. 

WHAT  CHANGE  OF  HEAT  DOES. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  the  Poultry 
Keeper  said  that  J.  L.  Campbell  had 
devoted  about  thirty  years,  I  believe  it 
was,  to  making  experiments.  I  had  to 
laugh  when  I  read  that,  but  when  I  got 
to  thinking  it  over  I  had  to  acknowl- 
edge that  Poultry  Keeper  was  about 
right,  and  here  is  another  "experiment" 
to  help  along:  I  happened  to  have  an 
incubator  about  ready  to  hatch  out 
when  I  read  the  article  by  Mr.  Felch, 
so  I  decided  that  I  would  use  that  lot 
of  chicks  for  the  benefit  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  and  others  interested;  so  on  the 
18th  day  I  ran  the  heat  up  to  112  de- 
grees for  a  couple  of  hours.  This  killed 
most  of  the  chicks,  but  as  it  was  too 
late  in  the  season  for  me  I  did  not  want 
them  very  Dad,  though  I  could  have 
sold  them  at  a  nickel  apiece.  Well, 
over  sixty  came  out,  and  as  far  as  any 
one  could  have  told  they  were  as  fine 
looking  chicks  as  you  ever  saw.  Quite 
a  number  of  people  looked  at  them  and 
admired  them,  and  remarked  what  fine 
chicks  they  were.    I  gave  those  chicks 


the  very  best  care  that  ever  chicks  had. 
They  lacked  for  nothing  that  the  heart 
of  a  chick  could  wish  for,  and  yet  I 
did  not  kill  them  with  kindness.  I  gave 
them  just  such  food  and  care  as  would 
produce  the  best  possible  results  that  I 
know  how  to  produce,  but  those  chicks 
began  at  the  end  of  ten  days  to  die. 
They  would  eat  well  at  evening  and 
be  dead  in  the  morning;  eat  in  the 
morning  and  walk  right  in  the  brooder 
and  die  before  night.  It  took  them 
about  12  to  20  hours  to  die  after  they 
got  so  they  could  not  stand  up.  Some 
died  with  full  crops,  and  some  with 
empty,  and  would  seem  to  be  nice  and 
plump  when  they  died.  Now  what  was 
the  cause?  Nothing,  only  the  vitality 
of  the  blood  was  destroyed  with  heat. 
There  are  just  exactly  six  alive  to-day 
out  of  the  entire  lot,  and  they  will  be 
Felch  chickens,  I  suppose,  if  they  stand 
it  until  they  grow  up.  Yes,  it  is  lit- 
erally true,  Mr.  Editor,  that  there  is  an 
tbundance  of  poor  stock  made  so  by 
being  hatched  in  incubators,  and  it  is 
also  true  that  there  is  plenty  of  the 
very  finest  stock  in  the  land  which  were 
also  .hatched  in  incubators. 

Uncle  Boyer  comes  nearest  the  truth 
of  any  one  yet  who  has  had  his  say  on 
the  subject.  They  can  be  properly 
hatched  and  spoiled  in  the  raising  after- 
wards. It  is  just  as  bad  for  the  health 
and  vitality  of  the  chick  to  overheat  it 
after  it  is  hatched  as  before,  and  crowd- 
ing and  overheating  in  brooders  is  as 
bad  as  poorly  hatched  in  incubators. 
CANNOT  DISTINGUISH  THEM. 

I  have  chicks  that  were  hatched  with 
hens  and  raised  with  hens,  chicks 
hatched  with  hens  and  raised  in  brood- 
ers, chicks  hatched  in  incubators  and 
raised  both  with  hens  and  brooders, 
and  I  can  tell  them  apart  only  by  pick- 
ing them  up  and  looking  for  the  marks. 
I  have  some  Brahma  hens  that  were 
a  year  old  in  June  last. The  two  very 
finest  hens  in  the  lot  were  hatched  in 
an  incubator.  Some  of  the  poorest  ones 
were  both  hatched  and  raised  by  hens. 
Now,  the  best  ones  are  not  the  best 
simply  because  an  incubator  hatched 
them,  neither  are  the  poorest  ones  so 
because  a  hen  hatched  them.  The 
cause  probably  lies  farther  back;  most 
likely  in  the  hen  that  laid  the  eggs. 
THE  HEN  CAN  OVERHEAT  HER 
EGGS. 

A  hen  can  overheat  the  eggs  just  as 
well  as  the  incubator.I  have  had  many 
a  hen  to  kill  every  chick  with  too  much 
heat.  They  can  do  it  only  in  hot 
weather,  but  then  they  often  do  over- 
heat them.  During  the  past  summer  I 
set  a  good  many  hens,  and  some  of  the 
very  finest  of  the  chicks  were  dead  in 
the  shell  after  getting  almost  out;  per- 
fest  in  every  respect,  but  overheated 
and  smothered.  Now,  will  Mr.  Felch 
claim  that  110  degrees  under  a  hen  is 
any  cooler  than  110  degrees  in  an  incu- 
bator? I  have  a  thermometer  which  I 
have  used  for  nearly  twenty  years.  It 
always  goes  to  105,  or  very  nearly  so, 
either  under  a  hen  or  in  an  incubator 
when  a  good  hatch  is  made,  yet  I  have 
several  times  had  it  run  up  to  110  under 
a  hen,  and  the  chicks  almost  invariably 
all  died  either  before  or  after  being 
hatched  out. 

TWO  THERMOMETERS. 

Whenever  chicks  are  heated  clear 
through  above  106  they  are  more  or  less 
injured. The  heat  destroys  the  vital 
parts  of  the  blood.  I  have  raised  chicks 
that  were  heated  up  to  109,  but  they 
were  never  as  strong  and  vigorous 
as  those  which  were  not  above  105,  and 
I  claim  that  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  all 
imperfect  incubator-hatched  chicks  are 
made  so  by  overheating.  The  obvious 
remedy,  then,  is  to  never  overheat.  But 
there  is  just  where  the  trouble  comes 
in.  Many  an  operator  would  be  willing 
to  make  oath  that  his  eggs  never  were 
above  104  during  the  entire  hatch,  when 
if  he  knew  just  what  it  was  he  would 
astonished  to  know  that  it  had  really 
been  above  108.  This  would  be  caused 
in  various  ways,  most  often  by  his  incu- 
bator running  up  and  down  while  he 


was  away,  but  often  it  will  occur  from 
the  heat  of  the  chicks  alone  and  the 
operator  don't  know  it.  Too  many  op- 
erators depend  on  a  single  thermom- 
eter, and  make  a  mistake  on  account  of 
difference  in  temperature  of  eggs,  be- 
cause eggs  vary  as  much  as  three  de- 
grees, although  both  contain  live 
chicks.  The  operator  finds  the  heat 
down  perhaps  to  100  or  less,  concludes 
that  the  incubator  is  too  cold,  and  runs 
up  the  heat  again,  when  perhaps  if 
he  had  simply  laid  his  thermometer  on 
another  egg  not  six  inches  away  he 
would  have  found  the  heat  all  right. 
It  is  never  advisable  to  trust  to  a  sin- 
gle egg  or  a  single  thermometer  for 
this  reason. 

TRIED  TWENTY-FOUR  THERMOM- 
ETERS AT  ONCE. 

I  made  a  hatch  in  June  this  season, 
with  twenty-four  thermometers  in  the 
machine.  All  had  been  carefully  tested 
and  the  extreme  variation  in  the  lot 
was  less  than  a  half  degree.  I  intended 
to  run  the  hatch  so  it  would  never  ex- 
ceed 103,  and  I  watched  with  care.  Each 
time  that  I  was  near  the  machine  I 
looked  at  the  temperature,  and  I  never 
caught  it  quite  up  to  103  on  any  of  the 
thermometers.  Some  of  them  did  not 
go  aboves  102.  There  were  over  200 
chicks  came  out,  and  eleven  eggs  left 
with  chicks  in  them,  dead  in  the  shells; 
yet  when  I  looked  at  the  registering 
thermometer,  after  the  hatch  was  over, 
it  showed  105.  Now,  if  such  is  the  re- 
sult with  such  care  as  that,  what  is  the 
way  most  of  the  operators  run  their 
machines?  The  method  is  all  right,  but 
the  practice  all  wrong.  Just  as  soon  as 
operators  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the 
heat  exactly  right  to  get  healthy,  vig- 
orous chicks,  just  that  soon  will  they 
be  ready  to  claim  that  incubator- 
hatched  and  hen-hatched  chicks  are 
equally  good. 

BAD  MANAGEMENT  AT  FAULT. 

I  know  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  chicks  are  hatched  each  year  at  a 
temperature  varying  all  the  way  from 
95  to  110,  and  that  most  of  these  are 
raised  in  about  the  same  sort  of  a  hap- 
hazard way  that  they  were  hatched  out, 
and  then  the  incubator  is  blamed  for 
poor  chicks.  There  is  no  guess  work 
about  this  statement.  I  have  thousands 
of  letters  filed  away  from  operators  all 
over  the  world,  using  any  and  all 
makes  of  incubators,  and  I  have  had 
many  of  them  come  here  to  try  and  find 
out  why  it  was  that  they  could  hatch 
out  all  the  chicks  they  wanted,  but 
could  not  raise  but  very  few  of  them 
afterwards,  and  I  am,  like  Jacobs  is 
about  lice,  I  would  always  tell  them, 
"You  did  not  have  the  heat  right." 
That  went  sometimes,  and  again  it 
would  not.  To  be  sure  there  are  other 
causes,  but,  as  stated  above,  90  per 
cent,  is  chargable  to  this  one  thing— 
too  much  heat.  This  can  happen  in  the 
brooder  as  well  as  in  the  incubator. 
It  is  just  as  injurious  to  overheat  a 
young  chick  after  as  before  it  is 
hatched. 

THE  HEAT  IN  THE  BROODERS. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  an  incubator 
^as  made  a  first-class  hatch.  The  eggs 
were  fresh,  fertile,  and  layed  by  good, 
strong,  vigorous  hens,  said  hens  in  per- 
fect health,  and  such  hens  and  only 
such  can  lay  a  perfectly  healthy  egg. 
You  then  have  the  chicks;  the  incuba- 
tor has  done  its  part  to  perfection,  bet- 
ter than  would  have  been  possible  in 
case  the  same  number  of  eggs  had  been 
set  under  hens;  the  chicks  are  as  per- 
fect in  every  way  as  it  would  be  possi- 
ble for  a  hen  to  hatch,  taking  it  for 
granted,  of  course,  that  the  heat  never 
exceeded  106.  Such  a  lot  of  chicks  are 
then  very  often  placed  in  a  brooder 
which  will  sometimes  be  cold,  and 
sometimes  110  or  more;  the  chicks  get 
chilled  one  day  and  sweated  the  next; 
they  soon  become  sickly,  and  begin  to 
die  off;  perhaps  it  is  indigestion,  per- 
haps bowel  troubles,  or  many  other 
things  too  numerous  to  mention,  while 
the  real  cause  is  entirely  verlooked. 


The  two  greatest  evils  to  guard. 
against  in  raising  chicks  in  brooders  is 
to  not  have  either  too  much  or  too  little 
heat.  One  is  just  abut  as  bad  as  the 
other.  A  chick  wants  to  be  warm,  al- 
most hot  we  might  say,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  heat  must  not  be  great  enough 
to  sweat  the  chick,  and  what  I  mean  by 
sweating  is  to  make  the  brooder  so- 
damp  with  too  much  heat  that  the 
chicks  will  become  damp,  the  feathers 
wet  in  fact,  and  it  must  be  hot  enough 
so  they  will  never  crowd  up  in  a  pile.. 
When  chicks  have  laid  in  a  tight  jam 
only  one  night  they  are  ruined  for  all 
time;  they  are  crushed  out  of  shape, 
and  many  of  them  wil  lbe  deformed 
even  if  they  do  not  die;  then,  when  this 
same  crowding  is  repeated,  alternating 
with  sweating,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
incubator  hatched  chicks  are  often 
thought  to  be  not  as  good  as  the  na- 
tural way  of  hatching.  I  believe  that 
more  chicks  are  spoiled  simply  by  hav- 
ing too  many  in  one  brooder  than  by 
any  other  means;  200  or  even  more  can 
be  handled  very  nicely  in  one  lot  until 
they  are  as  large  as  quails;  after  that 
they  MUST  be  separated  in  small  lots- 
if  they  are  expected  to  have  nice  plu- 
mage and  not  be  deformed;  but  re- 
member this,  it  can  only  be  done  in  that 
way  with  a  brooder  which  wil  maintain 
a  heat  about  the  same  amount  as  they 
would  get  under  a  hen.  There  is  but 
one  absolutely  correct  guide  for  tem- 
perature, and  that  is  the  chicks  them- 
selves. The  brooder  must  be  so  they 
will  neither  crowd  or  pant  with  heat, 
simply  spread  out,  lie  down  and  go  to  > 
sleep,  and  it  must  always  have  open- 
ings as  low  as  the  heads  of  the  chicks; 
if  not  they  will  get  sick  in  any  kind  of 
a  brooder  containing  a  large  number, 
simply  because  a  chick  when  it  feels 
perfectly  comfortable  will  ie  dow  flat 
and  go  to  sleep.  Then  the  air  soon  be- 
comes foul  because  there  is  not  enough 
circulation  at  the  point  where  the  heads 
of  the  chicks  are,  and  they  become  sick 
while  the  air  may  be  perfectly  good 
two  inches  above  the  point  where  they 
breathe.  The  heavy  and  foul  gasses 
always  seek  the  lowest  point,  while  at 
the  same  time  I  think  the  air  clear  at. 
the  top  is  not  as  good  as  midway,  and 
this  because  it  is  hotter,  and  whatever- 
foul  air  may  be  at  the  top  can  only- 
work  down  slowly  as  it  cools. 

CAN  THE  HEN  DO  BETTER. 

Under  certain  conditions  the  hen  can 
beat  the  brooder  in  raising  chicks.  The- 
fihst  condition  is  that  the  hen  must  be 
tame  and  quiet,  free  from  lice,  and  not. 
too  much  of  a  scratcher,  rather  lazy  in 
preference  to  one  that  will  work  too- 
hard.  Then  the  weather  must  be  dry- 
and  warm,  and  the  hen  have  a  good 
range.  Such  a  hen,  with  these  condi- 
tions, will  raise  you  anywhere  from  30j 
to  60  chicks;  but,  unfortunately,  at  the 
very  time  we  want  to  raise  our  choicest, 
chicks  it  is  always  utterly  impossible 
to  get  all  of  these  conditions,  and  if  we- 
are  to  succeed  with  the  hen  at  all  we- 
must  give  her  at  most  a  dozen,  so  that,, 
on  the  whole,  brooders  are  indespensi— 
ble  when  early  chicks  are  to  be  raised 
in  large  numbers.  I  tried  a  large  num- 
ber of  hens  during  the  past  season,  andi 
out  of  them  all  only  two  raised  a  satis- 
factory number  of  the  chicks.  The- 
others  killed  and  lost  from  one-fourth, 
to  three-fourths.  These  two  hens  had, 
more  than  double  the  number  of  chicks 
that  any  of  the  others  had,  and  raised 
them  nearly  all,  so  that  it  was  not  be- 
cause the  others  had  too  many  that, 
they  failed. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  re- 
mark that  the  large  number  of  poor- 
incubators  which  have  been  and  are- 
still  used  do  their  full  share  towards 
filling  the  country  with  the  kind  of" 
chicks  Mr.  Felch  writes  about,  but  that, 
does  not  prove  that  the  system  itself  is 
wrong. 

DISEASE  IN  THE  EGGS. 
I  have  always  supposed  until  last; 
winter  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  hen. 
was  laying  eggs  was  proof  that  she- 
was  in  reasonably  good  health  at  least,, 
but  I  had  my  eggs  opened  in  a  wayr 
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that  astonished  me  considerably.  I  had 
a  very  fine  Plymouth  Rock  pullet  that 
became  sick.  She  was  layisg  daily  and 
I  placed  her  in  a  dry  coop,  pretty  close 
to  a  stove,  not  where  she  would  be  hot, 
but  just  comfortable.  Well,  she  layed 
every  day  while  still  sick,  and  I  tried 
some  of  the  eggs  in  an  incubator,  just 
as  another  "experiment,"  and  they 
proved  to  be  fertile,  but  the  germs 
would  die  almost  as  soon  as  they  would 
start.  After  trying  a  few  that  way  I 
began  breaking  them  when  I  would 
find  them,  and  every  egg  had  the  yelk 
covered  with  white  and  redish  white 
ulcers,  and  sometimes  looking  like  an 
egg  which  had  been  incubated  a  few 
days  and  then  the  germ  had  died  and 
the  egg  began  to  rot.  I  kept  the  hen  in 
that  coop  until  she  became  perfectly 
well,  and  layed  eggs  which  looked  all 
right.  I  then  turned  her  out  with  the 
flock  and  have  her  yet.  This  set  me  to 
investigating,  and  I  found  that  I  had  at 
least  a  dozen  hens  which  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  either  sick  or  well,  all  laying, 
and  nearly  every  one  laying  eggs  which 
were  like  the  colored  waiter  told  a  cus- 
tomer— those  eggs  would  have  "looked 
better  scrambled,"  if  you  had  been  go- 
ing to  eat  them,  so  I  have  discovered 
that  a  hen  will  lay  eggs  when  the  eggs 
are  utterly  unfit  to  use.  In  one  egg  I 
found  something  that  exactly  resem- 
bled a  snake;  that  was  in  the  white, 
however. 

Now,  if  it  wil  linterest  Mr.  Felch,  or 
any  one  else,  I  will  say  that  I  did  not 
raise  the  above  stated  Plymouth  Rock 
pullet  myself,  but  bought  her  from  a 
man  who  never  used  an  incubator  and 
always  raised  his  chicks  with  hens. 
She  was  a  very  fine  pullet,  and  her 
trouble,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  simply  a 
bad  cold. 

NOT  LIKE  OLD  TIMES. 

For  my  own  part  I  believe  that,  on 
the  whole,  our  poultry  is  more  delicate 
and  subject  to  disease  than  they  were 
40  years  ago.  I  can  remember  that 
when  I  was  a  boy  such  a  thing  as  a 
sick  hen  was  unknown.  Our  only 
trouble  in  those  days  was  gaps  and 
lice,  and  even  the  lice  were  not  so 
plentiful  then  as  now.  I  blame  the 
English  sparrow  for  making  it  so  hard 
to  keep  clear  of  lice.  They  are  all 
lousy,  at  least  all  that  ever  I  examined. 
In  those  days  poultry  foods,  condi- 
ments, egg  foods,  etc.,  were  entirely  un- 
known. When  a  hen  got  ready  to  lay 
she  went  at  it,  and  we  waited  until  she 
was  ready.  We  undoubtedly  have  much 
better  stock  now  than  we  had  then, 
but  I  am  sure  it  is  not  so  healthy.  The 
incubator  may  have  done  its  share  in 
producing  this  result,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  other  reasons  which  have 
helped  the  matter  along. 


Mr.  Felch's  Assumption. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Felch 
comes  in  answer  to  an  article  in  our 
last.  We  regret  that  we  did  not  look 
at  our  criticism  from  a  general  stand- 
point instead  of  regarding  it  as  a  per- 
sonal attack.  We  use  the  word  '•'as- 
sumption" (not  "presumption")  allud- 
ing to  the  point  he  assumes.  A  man 
can  assume  either  correctly  or  incor- 
rectly, hence  no  wrong  is  done.  But 
here  is  his  letter: 

Felch's  Assumptions. — That  depends 
from  whose  standpoint  we  see  them.  If 
facts  are  assumptions  then  "Mr.  Felch's 
assumptions"  are  facts.  I  would  like 
to  follow  up  this  discussion,  but  I  have 
promised  not  to  do  so.  It  is  only  to 
answer  a  question  raised  by  Mr.  Jacobs 
that  I  do  this  much.  Any  course  that 
retards  growth  of  muscle,  will,  in  a 
measure,  effect  all  else  to  wit,  form, 
color,  etc.  It  is  folly  to  cite  exceptions 
on  either  side  as  against  the  average 
results  of  the  other.  The  full  average 
results  of  both  systems  are  all  the  wit- 
nesses. Man's  business  must  control 
his  actions — the  time  of  year  he  is  ob- 
liged to  have  certain  help,  and  the  fact 
that  at  certain  times  in  the  year  the 
best  help  one  needs  cannot  be  had, 
forces  him  to  accept  the  next  best 
which  is  attainable.  This  does  not 
answer  the  qestions  before  us,  nor 
does  it  make  facts  asserted  by  the 
writer,  "assumptions."  Felch  has  not 
changed  his  opinion  one  iota,  and  as  his 


business  is  purely  and  solely  the  pro- 
duction of  thoroughbreds  for  breeding 
and  exhibition  purposes,  he  has  the  per- 
sonal right  to  discard  any  agency  he 
believes  to  be  detrimental  to  such  con- 
ditions. For  all  that,  the  very  agen- 
cies he  discarded  may  become,  and  in 
fact  are  indispensible,  to  success  in  a 
business  even  akin  to  his  own.  Felch 
is  showing  the  difference  certain  instru- 
ments make  ih  his  business  which  ef- 
fects that  business  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
forfeits  if  the  same  does  not  injure  the 
same  instrumentalities  one  iota  for 
their  legimate  use.  Bear  in  mind  Felch 
was  forced  into  that  squabble.  He 
meddled  with  no  one's  business  beyond 
asserting  the  influence  upon  his  own, 
and  which  but  for  a  meddlesome  editor 
would  never  have  been  broached  by 
Felch.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  con- 
vert Felch,  and  the  agitation  only  raise 
doubts  in  men's  minds  as  to  the  real 
benefits  of  the  legitimate  uses  of  the 
same  agencies  Felch  condemns  for  his 
own  special  use. 

It  is  the  personal  right  of  every 
breeder  to  use  any  agency  he  chooses. 
He  only  stakes  his  own  interests  in  so 
doing.  Let  Mr.  Jacobs  reduce  all  his 
argument  to  "conditions"  if  he  chooses, 
then  the  questions  come  square  home, — 
"Does  crowding  injure  chicks??"  Then 
I  ask  the  question, — Which  system  is 
most  likely  to  place  the  progeny  or 
growing  chicks  in  that  condition, — The 
artificial  modes  or  the  natural  modes. 
I  asserted  that  chicks  raised  by  hens, 
would,  in  Brahams,  score  two  points 
more  thon  those  artificially  raised.  Now 
take  the  average  flock  of  these  two 
systems  and  compare  them,  and  if 
there  is  a  difference  which  will  be  best. 
I  have  said  there  are  two  points  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  the  hen's  work. 
The  disposition  of  some  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  I  am  an  enemy  to  the  incu- 
bator, and  to  raise  the  ire  of  men  inter- 
ested in  them  against  me  by  italiciz- 
ing sentences,  to  intensify  the  hatred, 
has  done  more  ten  times  the  damage 
to  the  mens'  business  than  any  utter- 
ance of  mine. 

The  chickens  that  are  raised  will 
stand  on  their  own  merits  when  raised. 
The  poor  one  in  both  systems  will  be 
eaten.  If  I  have  less  culls  from  one 
mode  I  would  be  a  fool  to  use  any  other 
mode,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I 
were  killing  nine-tenths  that  I  raised, 
and  the  other  mode  gains  me  ten  times 
the  number,  I  would  be  a  fool  not  to 
use  that  mode,  even  though  I  could 
raise  chicks  two  points  better  in  an- 
other way,  for  the  demand  I  catered 
for  would  settle  the  question. 

Now  the  very  thing  that  effected  my 
business  most  was  assailed,  and  a  move 
made  to  make  me  appear  as  not  stat- 
ing the  facts.  I  stated  my  belief  in 
the  Dremises.  Had  I  the  right  to,  or 
the  right  to  act  up  to  my  belief,  is  the 
question. 

Mr.  Felch  must  not  forget  that  he 
published  articles  several  years  ago, 
and  which  appeared  in  this  journal, 
which  were  somewhat  different  from 
the  above.  He  has  brought  the  whole 
matter  down  to  the  single  point — the 
care  and  condition  of  the  chicks.  We 
agree  with  him  on  that  point,  and  the 
matter  is  thus  settled  by  his  own  ad- 
mission that  it  all  depends  on  the  man. 

We  hope  Mr.  Fetch  might  mawe  known 
where  on  the  body  the  incubator  and 
brooder  chick  loses  those  two  points. 
There  is  where  he  assumes  something. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  his  own  experi- 
ence is  convincing  but  we  wish  to  learn 
how,  with  conditions  of  care  being 
equal,  an  incubator  chick  can  be  two 
points  behind  the  other,  and  whether 
the  points  are  lost  on  legs,  wings,  tail, 
weight,  comb,  or  plumage  on  any  por- 
tion of  the  body,  provided  "like  he  gets 
like." 

As  to  the  "meddlesome  editor"  we  do 
not  believe  he  alludes  to  us,  nor  when 
he  refers  to  someone  who  is  trying  to 
injure  his  business  or  intensify  hatred 
against  him,  for  we  well  know  that  we 
would  allow  no  personal  attack  on  him 
in  these  columns.  We  regard  him  as 
the  father  of  the  pure-bred  poultry 
business  in  this  country.  He  knows 
more  about  judging,  more  about  breeds, 
and  more  about  mating  fowls,  than  any 
man  in  the  United  States,  and  we  give 
him  that  "free  ad."  because  we  are 
earnest  in  our  assertion. 

We  do  not  believe  it  injures  him  for 
us  to  criticize  any  position  he  takes  if 
we  do  so  in  a  friendly  manner  and 
courteously.  We  respect  him  too  much 
to  offend  him.  We  did  not  regard  his 
assumption  as  an  attack  on  incubators 
but  simply  an  honest  expression  of 
opinion,  and  we  believe  it  an  advant- 


age to  poultrymen  in  general  that  such 
matters  be  discussed. 

In  the  meantime  we  still  claim  the 
right  to  cross  lances  with  him,  and  if 
we  fall  in  the  battle  it  will  be  at  the 
hands  of  a  worthy  foe. 

Fowls  do  not  Have  Gapes. 
We  never  saw  a  case  of  gapes  in 
fowls,  although  the  disease  may  be  car- 
rying off  hundreds  of  chicks.  There  is, 
however,  a  difficulty  affecting  fowls  at 
certain  times  which  has  all  the  symp- 
toms of  gapes,  and  which  is  described 
by  M:.  V.  R.  Green,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as 
follows: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  in  the  next 
issue,  what  is  the  best  treatment  for 
the  following,  which  is  something  new 
to  me: 

Stock  yearlings,  on  range  of  one 
acre,  proper  attention  to  houses,  and 
land  (orchard),  all  necessary  require- 
ments, even  to  fresh  water  from  lake, 
lime,  grit,  gravel,  bone-meal  always 
before  them  in  various  places,  perfectly 
dry  houses,  not  the  least  chance  for 
draughts  of  any  kind,  8x8  feet  doors, 
opened  days,  closed  at  nights,  perfectly 
ventilated,  kept  clean;  in  fact,  nothing 
left  undone  as  is  proper  in  well  regu- 
lated business.  To  the  point.  This  hen 
was  noticed  one  day,  some  three  weeks 
ago,  to  gape,  and  that  night  she  was 
taken  from  the  house,  put  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  was  treated  for  gapes,  but 
no  worms  could  be  brought  out  with 
extraction,  so  a  mixture  of  air-slaked 
lime  and  sulphur,  equal  parts,  was 
dusted  into  the  box  with  her  for  fif- 
teen minutes.  She  sneezed  and  coughed 
hard  enough  to  dislodge  worms,  if  there 
were  any,  and  I  kept  her  in  the  quar- 
rantine  pen,  and  she  continued  to  gape. 
I  examined  tip  of  her  tongue,  and  it 
was  clean.  There  seemed  nothing  else 
the  matter,  so  I  tried  extraction  again, 
and  for  three  or  four  days  she  would 
stretch  her  neck  and  gape  half  a  dozen 
times  in  succession,  doing  this  a  dozen 
times  per  day,  (but  not  on  the  roost  at 
night).  On  putting  her  in  the  pen  we 
fed  her  stale  bread  from  the  bakery, 
wheat  and  grass,  and  a  bran  mash  in 
the  morning  (only  a  little).  In  three 
days  her  droppings  changed  so  as  to 
belead  us  to  believe  she  had  indiges- 
tion. We  put  one  tablespoonful  of  tinc- 
ture of  nux  vomica  in  her  quart  foun- 
tain, and  liberal  dose  charcoal  in 
mash.  The  next  day  or  so  droppings 
changed  to  nearly  water. 

I  then  gave  her  the  carbolic  acid 
in  water  and  ginger  in  mush,  and  in  a 
coup'e  of  days  she  seemed  all  right  in 
this  respect.  But  in  the  meantime,  she 
continued  to  gape,  but  not  any  more 
frequently.  She  then  began  to  get 
dumpish  and  kept  getting  poorer. 
About  a  week  ago  she  had  a  formation 
on  end  of  tongue.  We  got  off  as  much 
as  possible,  but  it  kept  growing,  and 
the  other  day  we  cut  off  the  growth 
and  r"rew  blood,  and  to-day  she  died. 
During  all  her  sickness  she  kept  good 
color  in  the  face.  No  eyes  water  or 
sore  throat,  good  red  comb  and  lobes. 
Not  a  louse  of  any  kind  on  any  of  my 
stock,  not  even  mites  in  the  houses. 
Would  say  that  while  on  the  range  I 
fed  nothing  in  summer,  but  scattered 
wheat  and  oats  all  over  the  acre  parks, 
using  but  four  quarts  a  day  to  fifty 
fowls.  Every  evening  I  fed  stale 
baker's  bred,  broken  up,  and  ground 
meat  and  bone  two  times  a  week.  I 
opened  the  hen  and  saw  nothing  wrong 
only  emaciated  body,  and  she  was 
nearly  through  moulting.  I  have  two 
others  of  the  same  flock  just  starting  to 
follow  her  suit.  None  of  my  other 
fowls  have  begun  to  show  any  symp- 
toms. I  am  at  sea  in  this  matter  and 
hope  you  can  help  me  out. 

We  have  known  the  difficulty  to  oc- 
cur when  hens  were  very  fat,  as 
though  such  condition  affected  them  in 
breathing,  especially  just  after  expos- 
ure to  top  draught  and  the  fowl  had 
taken  cold.  They  are  then  easily 
strengthened  with  any  kind  of  liquid 
medicines.  It  may  be  bronchitis,  thick- 
ening of  the  larynx,  or  even  a  form  of 
croup.  The  best  remedy  is  to  give  a 
pill  composed  of  one  grain  of  quinine 
and  one  of  bromide  of  potash,  once  or 
twice  a  day.  A  teaspoonful  of  beaten 
raw  egg  is  sometimes  beneficial.  Above 
all,  keep  the  bird  warm  and  free  from 
draughts  of  air.  The  top  ventilator 
does  is  share  in  causing  this  difficulty. 
A  drop  or  two  of  spirits  turpentine  is 
often  excellent.  As  stated,  be  care- 
ful not  to  strangle  the  fowl. 

Some  families  of  fowls  are  prone  to 
disease  more  than  are  others;  hence, 
get  rid  of  such  birds,  and  use  no  eggs 
for  hatching  from  them.    Such  a  dis- 


ease as  roup  may  be  transmitted — not 
as  a  disease— but  a  liability  to  readily 
incur  it. 


Too  Much  Poultry  Food. 

Sometimes  beginners  do  too  much. 
They  stuff  their  hens  with  poultry- 
foods  when  plain  food  is  all  that  is 
needed.  We  are  not  condemning 
poultry  foods,  but  we  believe  that  there 
is  too  much  use  of  them  for  healthy 
fowls.   Mr.  J.  Richards,  Chicago,  says: 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  not  one  of  my 
ducks  died  since  I  followed  the  direc- 
tions given  by  you  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble. I  feel  as  though  I  cannot  get 
along  without  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
my  spring  chickens,  and  a  great  many 
died.  At  first  they  moped  around, 
drooped  their  wings,  and  refused  to- 
eat.  Their  crops  felt  as  though  they 
were  full  of  wind.  I  put  Pratt's  Poul- 
try food  down  their  throats,  but  it 
stayed  in  their  crops  and  would  not 
pass  away.  They  died  in  three  or  four 
days.  If  any  of  your  subscribers  know 
a  cure  for  that  disease  I  would  be  very 
thankful  to  hear  from  them. 

The  ducks  :ef erred  to  were  overfed. 
The  chicks  would  have  done  better 
with  a  complete  change  of  food  rather 
than  on  a  special  food.  Having  been 
probably  forced  by  high  feeding,  indi- 
gestion rtsulted,  and  they  died.  The 
best  remedy  would  have  been  to  with- 
hold all  food,  and  give  nothing  at  all 
for  a  few  days. 


Poultry  Eating  Glass. 
We  always  give  pounded  glass  to 
poultry.  They  like  it  because  it  is 
sharp,  and  it  does  not  injure  them,  as 
far  as  we  have  seen.  Mr.  A.  Ely, 
Wyckoff,  N.  J.,  mentions  glass  and 
grit,  saying: 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions 
through  the  paper  concerning  grit.  In 
a  late  Poultiy  Keeper  you  spoke  about 
giving  glass  to  the  chickens.  I  would 
say  that  I  have  got  about  an  ounce  of 
glass  that  I  have  taken  out  of  a  cock- 
erel's gizzard  that  was  in  the  best  of 
health,  and  weighed  about  seven  or 
eight  pounds,  I  forgot  which,  and  some 
of  it  is  so  large  that  you  would  not 
think  he  could  have  swallowed  it.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  it  is,  that  my 
chickens  do  not  seem  to  eat  much  grit. 
I  keep  mica  crystal  and  oyster  shells, 
and  they  seem  to  prefer  the  oyster 
shells. 

Hens  will  swallow  large  pieces  of 
glass,  and  it  seems  to  agree  with  them. 
Where  plenty  of  grit  is  before  them 
they  will  eat  but  little  apparently,  yet 
they  do  swallow  more  than  may  be 
supposed.  Sometimes  they  will  prefer- 
one  kind  and  then  others. 


The  Best  Market. 

Where  is  the  best  market?  Right  in- 
your  own  home.  What  the  farmer 
should  do  is  to  have  not  only  a  variety 
of  vegetables,  but  a  variety  of  meat. 
Here  is  what  Our  Country  Home  says: 

"There  is  no  poultry  meat  that  can 
be  raised  as  cheaply  as  duck  meat. 
Seven  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  will 
cover  the  cost.  Is  it  not  far  more  pre- 
ferable than  the  poor  cut  of  beef,  or  the 
"beef"  from  hocks  and  shanks,  to  cook 
which  we  must  boil  out  all  the  life-giv- 
ing forces?  Farmer  friend,  this  year 
raise  200  ducks,  and  eat  some,  and  save 
a  nice  profit  by  so  doing.  Hatch  and 
rear  them  under  hens.  Enclose  them 
in  a  yard  sufficiently  large  to  ensure 
grass  for  them  to  graze  in.  Feed  three 
to  four  times  a  day,  steamed  wheat 
bran,  oat  meat  and  corn  meal,  with  10 
per  cent,  of  beef  scraps.  Give  them 
water  in  fountains,  and  keep  them  from 
water  so  far  as  swimming  is  concerned. 
Our  word  for  it,  you  can  do  it  for  71-2 
cents  per  pound." 

If  farmers  will  only  consider  that 
they  should  consume  a  large  portion  of 
the  poultry  at  home,  the  matter  of  pro- 
fit and  loss  will  be  a  secondary  consid- 
eration. We  do  not  sympathize  with 
the  man  who  sends  a  choice  fowl  to 
market  and  eats  fat  pork  the  entire 
year,  nor  do  we  think  it  best  to  eat 
only  chickens  while  the  luxury  of  a 
tender  young  duck  or  goose  can  be  had. 
We  hope  our  friends  will  look  to  their 
own  tables  first.  Poultry  is  cheaper 
than  pork  or  beef,  if  quality  is  to  be 
considered,  and  we  should  not  be  con- 
tent with  pork  all  the  time. 
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Enthusiasm  vs.  Experience. 

W.  E.  Henry,  Hicksville,  Ohio. 

There  is  nothing  like  enthusiasm,  but 
if  we  are  not  very  careful  it  is  apt  to 
get  the  better  of  us.  It  is  a  grand 
thing  to  become  elated  and  enthusiastic 
over  the  probable  result  of  some  en- 
terprise, but  one  should  be  cautious  as 
well.  There  is  no  business  that  re- 
quires more  knowledge  and  experience, 
in  order  to  succeed,  than  the  poultry 
business. 

One  cannot  plunge  into  the  vortex  of 
poultry  raising,  without  having  had 
any  experience,  and  succeed.  Success 
does  not  come  that  way.  One  must 
work  up,  little  by  little,  step  by  step, 
reach  out,  and  enlarge  gradually.  There 
are  hundreds  of  things  to  be  learned 
that  can  be  learned  in  this  way.  "We 
know  of  a  gentleman  whose  enthusi- 
asm got  the  better  of  him  by  several 
hundred  dollars.  He  could  see  nothing 
but  glittering  gold  and  glittering  pros- 
pects. He  erected  a  large,  fine  chicken 
house,  purchased  incubators  and  brood- 
ers, and  proceeded.  At  the  close  of  the 
season  he  had  one  chicken  and  some 
experience,  which  cost  him  upwards 
of  a  thousand  dollars.  He  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  business  to  begin  with, 
was  careless  and  negligent  of  all  the 
details  and  elements  of  success,  be- 
gan where  the  old,  experienced,  and 
successful  poultryman  usually  leaves 
off,  instead  of  leaving  off  before  he  be- 
gan, hence  his  failure. 

The  person  who  desires  to  raise  pure 
bred  poultry  also  has  much  to  learn, 
which  only  study,  observation,  and  ex- 
perience can  teach  him.  He  should  be 
familiar  with  the  Standard,  and  know 
how  to  mate  his  fowls  for  desired  re- 
sults. He  should  get  a  good  ready,  and 
then  wait  at  least  one  season  before  he 
rushes  into  print  with  his  advertising. 
As  soon  as  he  is  sure  that  he  can  fur- 
nish people  with  what  he  says  he  can 
in  his  advertisement  then  advertise. 
Do  not  expect  "free  puffs."  It  costs 
something  to  run  a  paper,  and  it  is  the 
only  medium  through  which  you  can 
reach  the  people  and  let  them  know 
what  you  have  for  sale,  and  when  you 
get  ready,  advertise. 

By  all  means  advertise — nothing  pays 
better  than  judicious  advertising.  When 
we  have  something  nice  it  is  quite  nat- 
ural for  us  to  show  it  and  let  people 
know  about  it,  and  here  is  where  our 
enthusiasm  is  liable  to  get  the  advan- 
tage of  us  again.  Attend  places  where 
poultry  is  exhibited,  and  learn  the 
ways  of  exhibitors  and  judges,  or  in 
other  and  more  forcible  words,  "get 
the  hang  of  the  business,"  before  you 
exhibit  your  stock.  True,  you  may 
have  no  reason  or  cause  to  fear  honest 
competition,  but  you  will  sometimes 
have  something  else,  dishonesty,  fa- 
voritism, etc.,  to  contend  with,  and 
here  is  where  wisdom,  born  of  experi- 
ence, will  help  you  out. 

If  you  contemplete  in  engaging  in  the 
chicken  business  consider  carefully 
your  location,  facilities,  surroundings, 
climate,  and  your  supposed  ability  to 
master  the  undertaking,  and  then  start 
with  the  breeds  best  adapted  to  your 
purposes;  take  good  care  of  them  and 
they  will  be  free  to  reciprocate.  Do  not 
allow  your  enthusiasm  to  run  away 
with  you  to  the  extent  of  thinking  you 
have  the  best  breed.  Experience  will 
teach  you  that  there  is  no  best  breed. 
The  kind  you  have  chosen  may  be  the 
best  for  you,  but  they  may  not  do  for 
someone  else.  We  know  one  gentleman 
who  failed  with  Plymouth  Rocks,  but 
succeeded  admirably  with  Buff  Cochins, 
and  under  his  management  they  are 
most  excellent  layers.  If  you  are  rais- 
ing pure  bred  poultry,  and  want  to  sell 
stock  and  eggs,  be  careful  what  you 
say  and  how  you  do.  Be  careful  any- 
way. Always  follow  the  Golden  Rule. 
Do  not  ridicule  your  neighbor's  stock, 
and  say  it  is  not  as  good  as  yours,  you 
would  not  have  it  on  the  place,  and  all 
that.  Every  word  you  say  may  be 
true.  His  stock  may  be  variable  scrubs, 
but  if  you  go  at  him  in  that  way  he  will 
not  inaugurate  a  reform  movement  by 
purchasing  eggs  or  stock  of  you. 


The  Hens  Can't  Fly  Over  this  Fence 
J.  E.  Oestergard,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

I  will  state  something  in  regard  to 
the  habits  of  fowls  in  regard  to  flight. 
A  fowl  will  alight  on  a  tree  but  will 
not  attempt  to  alight  on  a  bush,  and  if 
of  a  height  of  from  three  to  four  feet 
it  will  not  attempt  to  fly  over  it  at  all. 
From  this  we  learn  that  a  fowl  will  not 
alight  on  anything  that  does  not  appa- 
rently have  strength  enough  to  sustain 
its  weight;  and  further,  a  fowl  has  the 
habit  of  flying  on  to  the  object  it  wishes 
to  get  over,  even  if  of  but  moderate 
height.  It  will  first  fly  on  to  it  and  then 
hop  off,  or  fly  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
from  this  we  learn  that  a  compara- 
tively low  fence  will  fence  out  a  fowl 
providing  it  has  not  apparently 
strength  to  bear  its  weight.  Of  these 
observations  I  built  a  fence  as  follows: 

I  put  the  posts  24  feet  apart  to  put  it 


up,  secured  the  netting  to  post  of  be- 
ginning, and  stretched  the  wire  as  tight 
as  a  strong  man  is  able,  and  fastened 
to  next  post,  secure  to  the  bottom  just 
at  the  top  of  the  board  in  like  manner, 
and  so  on  to  the  finish.  I  use  netting 
three  feet  high,  and  two  inch  mesh. 
Now  fasten  the  wire  to  the  side  of  the 
board,  as  near  the  top  as  practicable, 
and  weave  lath  into  the  meshes  of  the 
netting,  three  feet  apart.  Nail  part  to 
the  bottom  board  leaving  it  three  feet 
and  one  inch  above  the  board.  Now 
bring  the  top  wire  over  the  top  of  the 
lath,  drive  a  very  slender  wire  nail 
through  the  twist  in  the  wire  and  into 
the  top  of  the  lath,  put  in  the  desired 
amount  of  lath,  and  you  are  done. 
The  posts  I  have  are  wedge  shape, 
with  the  edge  to  the  field,  and  it  is  one 
foot  above  the  wire  on  the  top,  a  gal- 
vanized wire  to  be  stretched,  which  may 
be  used  as  a  cable  to  which  the  netting 
may  be  woven  securely  fastened.  The 
reason  why  the  lath  should  be  but  36  1-2 
inches  above  the  board  is  that  it  will 
then  take  up  all  slack  and  bulges,  leav- 
ing the  fence  neat  and  trim.  The  rea- 
son why  a  cable  wire  of  moderate 
thickness  is  to  be  used,  if  used  at  all, 
is  that  if  the  wire  is  heavy  the  fowl 
will  observe  it  and  think  it  strong 
enough  to  sustain  their  weight,  and 
they  will  fly  on  it  and  get  over.  The 
gate  is  six  feet  high,  the  lower  four 
feet  being  like  any  ordinary  chick  proof 
gate,  but  the  side  pieces  extend  two 
feet  above  the  top  bar,  and  on  these  is 
fastened  a  suitable  piece  of  netting. 
These  side  pieces  must  also  be  wedge- 
shape,  the  same  as  the  posts,  by  having 
the  post  wedge-shaped  there  is  no  good 
place  for  the  hens  to  hook  on,  hence 
they  never  try  to  fly  on  to  it. 

I  have  had  this  fence  in  use  for  six 
months,  and  although  I  have  some  birds 
that  are  able  to  fly  ten  feet  straight  in 
the  air,  I  never  had  one  scale  this  kind 
of  fence,  nor  ever  try  it.  This  fence  is 
not  patented,  and  every  one  can  have 
the  free  use  of  it  without  paying  roy- 
alty. [Mr.  Oestergard  sent  an  illustra- 
tion, which  should  have  been  given, 
and  which  will  appear  in  a  future  num- 
ber, but  his  description  given  above  is 
very  plain. — Ed.] 


A  Cheap  Arrangement. 
A  Longhurst,  Chicago,  111. 

I  will  give  you  my  little  experience, 
and  any  pointers  or  information  you 
can  give  me,  would  be  much  appreci- 
ated. I  have  a  good  barn,  nearly 
water  proof,  10  feet  high  by  8  feet  wide, 
wooden  floor,  and  a  layer  of  ashes 
about  an  inch  thick,  which  I  change 
every  two  or  three  weeks.  Leading 
from  the  barn  is  a  run  8  feet  long,  4 
feet  wide,  and  four  feet  high,  the 
ground  being  composed  of  cinders.  On 
May  5th  I  started  in  with  two  Ply- 
mouth Rock  hens  and  three  hens  and  a 
roosters  of  pure  Brown  Leghorns.  They 
cost  fifty  cents  each,  and  lumber  for 
the  run,  $1,  the  wire  netting  having 
been  given  me  and  the  netting  I  pur- 
chased to  make  a  run  for  young  chicks, 
which  cost  fifty  cents,  so  that  my  start- 
ing expenses  amounted  to  $4.50.  In 
May  I  had  68  eggs,  June,  75  eggs;  July, 
87  eggs,  and  August,  75  eggs — a  total  of 
305.  I  sold  them  at  from  18  cents  to  25 
cents  a  dozen,  realizing  about  $5.00. 

I  have  fed  -them  on  corn  and  house 
leavings,  this  making  an  additional  $1 
for  expenses.  About  the  middle  of 
May  I  set  the  two  Plymouth  Rock  hens 
on  nine  eggs  each,  on  the  same  day, 
and  each  hatched  out  six,  the  other  six 
eggs  having  chicks  in  them.  I  use  my 
own  eggs,  choosing  those  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Rock  hens,  as  I  thought  the 
cross  shculd  not  only  make  good  lay- 
ers, b  it  also  good  birds  for  the  table. 
I  lost  four  of  the  chicks,  three  of  them 
through  leg  trouble,  they  getting  so  bad 
I  had  to  kill  them.  So  now  I  have  the 
original  five  hens  and  a  rooster  and 
seven  young  hens  and  a  rooster.  Do 
you  think  that  is  a  success  for  the  best 
four  months  of  the  year?  [Yes. — Ed.] 
Rut  now  about  the  winter?  I  am  busy 
filling  in  all  the  cracks  in  the  sides  of 
the  barn,  but  how  about  keeping  it 
warm  enough  when  it  is  below  zero, 
and  what  ought  I  to  feed  them  on? 
Perhaps  I  can  find  some  hints  on 
warming  the  barn  in  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er Instructor,  or  perhaps  you  can  help 
me  I  shall  kill  the  two  Plymouth 
Rock  hens  and  the  young  rooster,  as 
the  former  want  to  set  too  often  to  pay, 
but  the  three  Leghorn  hens  are  last 
year's  birds,  and  I  should  think  they 
would  pay  to  keep  another  year.  [Tou 
will  find  heaters  illustrated  in  the  "II- 
lustrater." — Ed.] 


Record  of  Pure-bred  Leghorns. 

W.  E.  Henry,  Hicksville,  Ohio. 
I  attend  the  Poultry  Keeper's  "Ex- 
perience Meetings"  regularly,  and  find 
them  to  be  interesting  and  instructive. 
By  way  of  verifying  my  assertion  and 
showing  my  appreciation,  I  will  tell 
what  my  experience  has  been  with  pure 
bred,  single-comb  Brown  Leghorns. 
The  flock  in   question  commenced  to 


lay  late  last  fall,  when  they  were  not 
quite  five  months  old,  layed  all  winter 
and  spring,  and  since  the  last  of  March 
(the  time  we  commenced  to  save  eggs 
for  hatching)  up  to  the  time  of  this 
writing,  August  26th,  they  have  av- 
eraged eighty  eggs  per  hen,  and  show 
no  signs  of  discontinuing  business. 

Remember,  please,  that  this  account 
was  not  kept  just  while  they  had  been 
laying  about  five  months.  They  have 
had  clean  quarters,  plenty  of  grit,  dust, 
ashes,  green  food — onion  tops,  lettuce 
cabbage,  grass  and  a  little  grain — oats 
and  wheat,  and  a  soft  feed  occasion- 
ally. 

Next  year  my  breeding  pen  will  be 
headed  by  a  rooster  from  the  World's 
Fair  winners,  and  with  an  enlarged 
yard  expect  still  better  results.  I  like 
the  Poultry  Keeper.  It  is  always  re- 
plete with  good,  useful  articles. 


A  Good  Record  for  Confined  Hens. 

S.  S.  Shepard,  Providence,  R.  I. 

We  have  four  hens  (mongrels)  that 
layed  99  eggs  during  the  month  of  Au- 
gust. There  has  been  a  male  with 
them,  hatched  last  April.  My  wife  has 
taken  constant  care  of  them,  as  regards 
feeding,  being  away  from  home  dur- 
ing the  day,  consequently  she  feels 
rather  proud  of  the  record.  As  I  fail 
to  remember  just  what  I  have  seen 
of  records  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  I  do 
not  know  as  it  is  anything  extra,  but 
judging  from  the  neighbors'  produc- 
tions, I  think  it  pretty  good.  The  hens 
have  not  had  range  but  were  confined 
in  a  yard,  except  for  an  hour  or  two 
before  they  go  to  roost.  They  have 
been  fed  the  scraps  from  the  table 
mostly.  Have  put  kerosene  oil,  from 
an  oil  dripper,  on  their  legs,  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  and  their  coats  are 
nearly  as  smooth  as  a  seal's.  They 
roost  under  a  small  open  shed,  well 
whitewashed. 

I  might  add  that,  contrary  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper  theory,  they  have  all 
they  can  eat  all  the  time,  and  are  very 
fat,  and  get  considerable  fresh  meat 
and  bone.  On  August  22nd  one  hen  be- 
came broody,  so  as  to  stay  on  her  nest 
all  day,  but  as  I  had  read  in  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  to  let  them  sit  five  or  six 
days  before  removing  to  the  coop,  I  did 
so,  or  at  least  attempted,  and  to  my 
surprise  she  layed  two  successive  days. 
When  I  removed  her  she  gave  up  the 
idea  of  sitting  altogether,  but  has  net 
layed  since  the  24th.  Is  the  record  a 
good  one?    [It  is  excellent. — Ed.] 


Will  Raise  2000  Broilers. 

Geo.  E.  Curtis,  Lebanon,  Oregon. 

This  is  a  good  climate  and  a  fair  mar- 
ket for  poultry.  I  am  going  to  try  and 
raise  2000  broilers  this  winter,  as  I  shall 
have  200  laying  hens,  and  shall  try  to 
reach  the  500  mark  before  another 
year.  I  am  trying  to  get  the  best  and 
largest  poultry  ranch  in  the  valley.  It 
pays  well  as  I  own  a  place  of  88  acres 
and  can  raise  all  my  feed  and  also 
have  700  hens.  Prunes,  fruit  and  chick- 
ens go  well  together. 


How  Chicks  Grow. 

I  never  use  wood  bottoms  in  coops, 
unless  I  am  where  rats  and  varmints 
are,  or  where  ground  is  damp.  This  in 
reply  to  some  one  who  asked  about 
bottoms  in  coops.  Where  the  chick  be- 
gins to  show  its  true  color,  watch  it 
closely,  and  especially  its  comb,  wings, 
and  legs,  and  feet.  See  that  their 
wings  do  not  grow  crooked;  if  so,  pull 
feathers,  or  try  and  straighten  them 
some  way.  Tour  judgment  will  tell 
you  what  to  do  better  than  I  can.  Do 
not  let  the  combs  get  torn,  or  it  might 
knock  out  what  would  be  a  prize  win- 
ner, and  bring  a  good  price.  Such  a 
season  as  this,  their  legs  and  feet  will 
keep  in  good  fix  by  going  in  wet  grass. 
When  the  season  is  dry,  their  legs  and 
feet  get  dry  and  sometimes  scaly  before 
you  know  it.  Keep  them  oiled  so  that 
they  will  not  get  dry  and  rough.  Don't 
let  them  roost  in  dry,  filthy  places,  or 
they  will  take  scaly  legs  and  almost 
ruin  them,  and  if  they  grow  up  that 
way,  and  are  bred  from,  their  progeny 
will  easily  take  it.  Remember  that  a 
person  must  love  a  thing  to  make  a 
great  success  of  it.  In  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  some  other  breeds  you  can  pull  out 
false-colored  feathers  and  the  natural- 
colored  feathers  will  frequently  grow 
back,  but  in  black  breeds,  if  you  pull 
feathers  before  they  are  ripe,  they  are 
apt  to  grow  in  white,  partly  white  or 
gray.  Take  two  flocks  of  chicks  same 
age,  feed  one  on  whole  grain,  the  other 
on  soft  feed,  and  watch,  see  if  the 
birds  fed  on  soft  feed  don't  get  indiges- 
tion first.  Try  this,  and  don't  give  any 
grit.  I  believe  the  rolling  and  rubbing 
of  the  whole  grain  helps  it  to  digest. 
It  is  the  same  way  with  old  birds.  I 
have  some  chicks  that  are  nine  or  ten 
days  old,  I  have  been  feeding  them 
mostly  on  wheat  since  they  were  forty- 
eight  hours  old,  and  will  report  in 
September  Topics  how  they  do.    I  kept 


them  very  hungry  the  first  week  of 
their  existence,  and  they  eat  raven- 
ously and  grow  accordingly.  They  get 
insects  in  the  orchard  and  sweet  milk 
occasionally.  Examine  your  birds 
nearly  every  week  for  lice;  don't  say 
they  never  have  any  lice  on  them,  for 
I  will  then  believe  you  don't  know 
much  about  lice.  You  can  keep  them 
down,  still  you  hardly  ever  see  one. 
Some  are  there  all  the  same.  I  get  rid 
of  lice  sometimes,  but  it  is  not  long  till 
I  have  lots  of  them.  Use  bacon  grease 
or  any  kind  of  oil,  or  insect  powder, 
put  a  little  copperas  in  the  water  occa- 
sionally, if  your  chicks  don't  do  well. 
When  your  chicks  get  too  big  for  the 
coops,  or  about  frying  size,  you  can 
begin  to  cull  and  eat,  and  don't  save 
this  one  and  that  one  because  it  has 
some  extra  points  about  it,  both  good 
and  bad.  Keep  your  birds  that  are 
good  in  all  sections.  It  makes  no 
difference  if  it  takes  nine-tenths  for 
the  pot,  take  out  all  that  are  not  ex- 
tra good.  A  doxen  extra  good  birds 
are  worth — well,  I  can't  say,  there  is 
no  comparison  between  good  and  bad, 
because  you  can  get  good  birds  from 
good  birds  at  once,  where  it  will  take 
years  to  get  good  from  ordinary 
birds.  Don't  let  them  crowd  in  the 
coops  on  warm  sultry  nights  or  they 
will  take  cold  and  stop  growing. 
Keep  your  coops  and  houses  clean 
and  wholesome.  Watch  your  mother 
how '  she  treats  the  dwelling  house, 
and  imitate  her.  She  opens  doors 
and  widows,  airs  everything,  even 
beds,  can't  you  do  so  with  coops  and 
house?  Don't  forget  the  coal  oil,  use 
carbolic  acid  in  almost  everything. 
It  don't  hurt  to  put  a  little  crude  acid 
in  water  and  sprinkle  few  days,  any 
way  to  get  it  there.  If  your  birls  are 
crowded  in  coops,  make  some  small 
houses,  they  can  be  used  for  the  chieks, 
and  for  setting  hens,  for  birds  for 
show,  and  even  for  breeding  pens,  they 
are  handy  and  can  be  moved  in  a  little 
bit  by  two  men  or  upon  a  sled. 

Take  any  kind  of  boards  that  will 
make  a  house,  make  small  houses  four 
to  five  feet  wide  and  five  to  six  feet 
long,  and  six  or  six  and  one  half  feet 
high  in  front  and  not  less  than  four  in 
back.  Make  sides  and  back  tight  and 
you  can  make  part  or  all  of  front  with 
laths  except  door,  but  you  will  have  to 
make  it  tight  in  cold  weather,  be  sure 
and  have  a  good  roof,  nail  cleats  on 
side  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  high, 
and  put  in  false  floor,  put  dirt  or  straw 
on  it  ss  it  san  be  cleaned  every  few  days. 
Make  walk  way  up  for  chix.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  better  than  on  ground, 
more  healthful  and  they  are  no  more 
liable  to  crook  their  breasts  than  on 
ground.  Line  with  paper  or  white- 
wash, or  take  slack  lime  and  throw 
it  all  over  inside  of  house  and  raise  a 
fog.  You  who  live  where  sassafras 
grows,  can  use  sassafras  poles.  Lice 
will  not  stay  on  them.  Always  se- 
lect ehe  size  of  poles  to  fit  the  chick- 
en's foot.  When  they  roost  on  wide 
flat  poles  they  generally  get  on  the 
edge.  In  raising  chicks  on  same 
ground  year  after  year,  they  get  all 
the  gravel  that  is  worth  anything  out 
of  the  grond  and  get  it  foul.  Then 
you  had  better  change  to  another  part 
of  the  farm.  A  person  to  successfully 
raise  birds  year  after  year  on  same 
ground  has  to  work  hard  and  diligent- 
ly, and  be  perfectly  clean. 

There  is  just  so  many  bugs  and 
worms,  and  so  much  gravel  on  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  land,  and  when  you  at- 
tempt to  raise  more  birds  on  it  than 
ought  to  be,  you  make  failure  nine 
times  out  of  ten.  I  forgot  to  state  that 
whoever  wishes  can  put  in  about  ten 
or  twelve  inches  of  dirty  sand  for 
floor,  and  rake  off  top  every  few  days, 
I  have  used  clean  dirt  and  straw  every 
few  days.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  readers 
that  I  am  not  trying  to  write  fancy 
articles,  but  plain  practical  articles. 
I  practice  what  I  preach.  I  do  not  wish 
breeders  to  go  strictly  by  what  I  say, 
use  your  judgement,  compare  these 
articles  by  your  past  experience,  by 
your  judgement  and  by  others  ex- 
periences.— J.  W.  Wale,  in  Poultry 
Topics. 


Tar  as  a  Cure  for  Colds. 
Common  pine  tar,  if  burnt  with  equal 
parts  of  turpentine  in  the  poultry  house 
at  night  after  the  hens  have  gone  to 
roost,  allowing  the  dense,  black  fumes 
to  fill  the  house,  is  an  excellent  remedy 
for  hoarse  breathing,  and  other  forms 
of  catarrh  and  colds.  A  spoonful  of 
liquid  tar,  mixed  with  coal  oil,  and 
made  into  pills  with  bread,  is  excellent 
also.  If  a  small  quantity  is  kept  in  'he 
drinking  water,  it  will  prove  beneficial. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  use  it  is  to 
take  one  part  liquid  tar,  one  part  kero- 
sene and  one  part  assafoetida,  and  mix 
the  ingredients  together  ;warm  in  a 
small  glue  pot,  using  care  against  fire. 
When  well  mixed  add  a  few  pinches  of 
red  pepper,  and  give  the  sick  fowls 
half  a  teaspoonful.  This,  with  the 
burning  of  the  tar  and  turpentine  every 
evening,  will  prove  an  excellent  rem- 
edy. 
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Squab  Raising  for  Profit. 

We  do  not  pretend,  to  take  an  interest 
in  pigeons,  but  by  request  of  some  of  our 
readers  we  give  an  occasional  article 
on  market  pigeons;  that  is,  squab  rais- 
ing. The  Fanciers  Monthly  has  an  arti- 
cle on  "Squab  Raising"  from  which  we 
select  a  portion  of  interest  to  our  read- 
ers, as  follows: 

When  Mr.  Whitman  was  obliged  to 
give  up  his  business  on  account  of  111* 
ness,  the  problem  of  a  living  became 
an  all-important  one.  They  had  a 
smal  home  acre,  50x150  feet  in  size,  but 
you  can't  raise  much  on  plot  of  ground 
like  that. 

There  were  a  few  pigeons  in  the  back 
yard,  Mr.  Whitman  has  always  been 
fond  of  them  and  had  ntver  been  with- 
out a  few  pairs  since  his  boyhood  days. 
He  knew  all  about  the  care  of  them. 
They  were  little  trouble  and  less  ex- 
pense, but  it  had  never  occurred  to 
him  that  there  was  any  money  in  them. 
Once  in  a  great  while  he  had  sold  a 
pair  when  he  was  very  young,  as  all 
the  boys  sell  pigeons  or  rabbits,  and 
pocketed  the  few  pence  thus  obtained, 
but  not  for  long. 

Who  first  suggested  pigeons  as  a  way 
to  fill  the  house  with  the  things  human- 
ity must  have  the  Whitmans  cannot 
remember.  It  was  an  inspiration  and 
occurred  to  them  simultaneously,  as  a 
ring  flashes  in  the  sunshine. 

They  decided  to  try  pigeons  thorough- 
ly, and  the  first  thing  was  a  house. 
So  the  pigeon-houses  were  built.  There 
are  two  rows  of  houses  sixey-four  feet 
long.  The  small  compartments  are  10 
inches  square  and  there  are  410  of 
them.  Each  pair  of  pigeons  has  a  suit 
of  two  rooms  in  which  to  keep  house, 
so  that  Mrs.  Whitman  has  accommoda- 
tions for  205  families  of  feathered  lodg- 
ers. 

Then  the  bought  their  stock.  They 
purchased  500  pigeons  all  at  the  rate  of 
$2  a  dozen.  The  whole  outlay,  pigeons 
houses  and  all,  cost  only  a  little  over 
$100.  Since  t'-en  they  harve  added  100 
to  the  original  stock  by  keeping  some 
of  the  choicest  squabs,  so  that  at  pres- 
ent there  are  600  pigeons  in  the  Whit- 
man enclosures. 

Each  pair  of  pigeons  rears  sixteen 
squabs  on  an  average  during  the  year. 
The  healthier  the  birds  the  shorter  is 
the  moulting  season,  which  is  the  time 
during  the  year  when  there  is  not  a 
pair  of  young  birds  in  the  rearing  stage. 
The  disease  most  common  and  fatal 
to  California  pigeons  is  called  by  the 
fanciers  "going  off."  It  is  really  pig- 
eon consumption,  and  the  birds  waste 
away  until  there  is  nothing  left  but  a 
pair  of  preternaturally  bright  eyes  and 
a  handful  of  feathers.  To  guard  against 
this  disease  Mrs.  Whitman  feds  her 
birds  quantities  of  powdered  charcoal 
and  ground  shells  mixed  together.  Un- 
like human  beings,  the  birds  like  their 
medicine  and  eat  it  with  such  gusto 
that  they  keep  their  caretakers  busy 
grinding  it  up.  There  is  never  a  time 
that  from  one  to  six  pigeons  are  not 
eating  from  the  little  charcoal  trough 
underneath  the  houses.  Their  food,  in- 
cluding their  medicine,  costs  5  cents  a 
pair  a  month.  Of  water  they  drink  a 
vast  quantity. 

The  squabs  are  sold  when  they  are  5 
weeks  old,  and  up  to  that  time  the  par- 
ent birds  do  all  the  feeding.  The  fan- 
cier has  only  to  look  after  the  old  birds 
and  see  that  they  are  well  nutured. 
The  squabs  are  tenderly  cared  for  by 
their  progenitors.  They  have  a  queer 
sort  of  co-operative  family  life  in  the 
pigeon-house.  The  mother  bird  stays 
with  her  young,  which  are  almost  al- 
ways twins,  for  the  first  two  weeks. 
Her  hours  are  from  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  until  about  11  in  the  morn- 
ing. Then  she  takes  six  hours  off, 
while  the  father  stays  at  home.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  weeks  the  little  squabs 
are  fed  almost  entirely  by  the  mother. 
After  that  the  father  takes  a  turn  and 
does  most  of  the  feeding  during  the 
next  three  weeks,  when  the  squabs  are 
big  enough  to  feed  themselves.  When 
the  squabs  are  between  two  and  three 
weeks  old  the  mother  lays  another  pair 
of  eggs.  These  are  deposited  in  the 
room  next  to  the  young  squabs  ,and 
that  is  why  each  pair  of  pigeons  has 
to  have  two  rooms.  The  eggs  are 
eighteen  days  in  hatching,  and  by  the 
time  the  new  brood  is  hatched  the 
older  squabs  are  ready  to  be 
sold.  During  the  five  weeks  of  the 
squabs'  residence  in  the  pigeon-houses 
they  never  leave  the  nest.  They  do 
nothing  but  eat.  They  sit  just  inside 
the  door  and  gaze  at  you  with  great, 
hungry  eyes.  They  do  ont  add  to  the 
chorus  of  soft  "pourrus"  that  come 
from  the  top  of  the  gable  roof  of  the 
house,  where  the  old  birds  eye  you  cu- 
riously. This  is  their  death  warrant, 
but  they  do  not  know  it. 

The  reason  why  the  squabs  are  sold 
at  the  age  of  5  weeks  is  because  at 
that  time  they  are  in  their  plumpest 
stage.  When  they  graduate  into  the 
ability  of  feeding  themselves  they  grow 


thinner  and  are  not  as  marketable,  of 
course. 

The  food  that  the  mother  gives  them 
during  the  first  fortnight  is  liquid  like 
milk,  ater  it  grows  more  solid,  and 
when  the  father  finishes  the  feeding  pe- 
riod it  is  almost  whole,  as  he  himself 
receives  it. 

The  pigeons  are  allowed  to  select 
their  own  nests,  and  the  only  warfare 
that  ever  disturbs  that  peaceful  place 
is  over  the  site  chosen  for  housekeeping 
purposes.  Frequently  two  pairs  of 
pigeons  select  the  same  pair  of  nests. 
Then  they  fight  it  out.  The  females  sit 
around  until  the  contest  is  decided  be- 
tween the  males  and  the  best  bird  wins. 
Sometimes  the  battles  are  so  severe 
that  one  bird  dies.  On  two  or  three 
occasions  the  Whitmans  have  had 
broken  wings  as  the  result  of  these 
house-hunting  disputes.  When  a  wing 
is  broken  the  bird  almost  always  dies 
of  blood  poisoning. 

On  one  occasion  the  Whitmans  added 
sixty-five  new  boxes  to  their  little  vil- 
lage. What  was  their  astonishment 
the  next  morning  to  find  two  birds 
fighting  for  the  corner  nests,  though 
there  were  sixty-three  unoccupied  boxes 
there  for  the  choosing. 

While  the  squabs  are  in  the  nests  the 
houses  are  not  cleaned.  On  every 
Wednesday  the  houses  from  which  the 
squabs  have  been  sold  on  the  pre- 
vious Monday  are  very  carefully 
cleaned  out.  As  every  house  is  num- 
bered and  Mrs.  Whitman  keeps  a  list, 
with  the  number  of  occupants  of  each 
nest  to  rob  of  a  Monday,  and  to  clean 
of  a  Wednesday. 

The  pigeons  that  constitute  Mrs. 
Whitman's  stock  are  of  all  kinds. 
There  are  a  few  common  white  ones 
and  many  full-blooded  specimens  of 
rare  breeds.  They  live  together  and 
are  allowed  to  mate  as  they  choose. 
They  seem  to  prefer  their  opposites  in 
color,  and  most  of  the  white  ones  are 
mated  with  beautiful  gray  or  blue 
pigeons  with  soft  throats  and  breasts 
that  glint  with  irridescent  colors  in  the 
sun.  Scattered  among  the  common 
breeds  are  a  number  of  carrier  pigeons. 
These  are  excellent  feeders  and  their 
squabs  are  fatter  than  all  the  others, 
though  the  grown  pigeons  are  more 
slender  and  smaller  than  the  full-grown 
specimens  of  other  varieties. 

Squabs  sell  at  from  $2.50  to  $4.00  per 
dozen,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  being  highest  in  winter.  A  pair 
of  pigeons  should  raise  a  dozen  squabs 
in  a  year,  allowing  four  losses.  They 
can  be  confined  in  yards,  and  if  given 
ample  space  will  thrive  and  prove 
prolific. 

How  They  Fatten  n  France. 

The  following  has  been  "going  the 
rounds'"  for  three  months.  It  relates 
to  the  forcing  process  in  Europe  of  fat- 
tening fcwls,  and  we  present  it  in 
order  that  readers  may  see  something 
in  it  to  suggest  an  idea,  and  will  give 
our  opinion  of  it  below.   It  says: 

Thy  have  different  methods  of  fatten- 
ing fowls  in  France  than  those  employ- 
ed in  either  this  country  or  England. 
They  claim  that  the  best  food  consists 
of  barley  meal  of  maize  flour  mixed 
to  a  porridge-like  consistency  with 
sweetened  milk.  Of  this  as  much  is 
given  as  the  hens  can  possibly  eat. 

In  America  corn  meal  scalded  with 
milk  is  much  used,  but  the  barley  meal 
and  milk  has  never  been  tested  here 
to  any  exetent.  During  the  last  ten 
days  of  fattening,  but  not  before,  the 
French  make  this  porridge  so  thick 
that  it  is  of  a  dough-like  thickness. 
This  they  roll  into  strips,  and  with  the 
neck  of  a  bottle  or  lamp  chimney  prod 
off  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  half 
penny,  which  are  rolled  up  into  little 
balls  or  pills.  These  pellets  are  then 
dipped  in  milk,  sugar  and  water,  or 
glycerine,  and  forced  down  the  birds 
throat  till  its  crop  is  filled. 

The  French  have  a  special  feeding 
machine  for  forcing  these  pills  down, 
but  the  end  of  a  pen  holder  or  pencil 
wrapped  around  with  cloth  will  do 
equally  well.  To  insure  good  weight 
and  a  delicate  flesh  tint  only  meal  from 
one-year-old  grain  is  used,  and  the 
water  for  mixing  should  have  suet 
added  in  the  ratio  of  three-eights  of 
an  ounce  to  a  quart  of  meal. 

A  small  quantity  of  coarse  grit 
should  be  added  to  the  paste  to  asssist 
digestion.  Special  care  is  taken  to 
give  the  birds  no  food  for  at  least 
twelve  hours  before  killing,  so  that 
the  bowels  may  be  empty  at  time  of 
whereby  certain  effects  which  favor 
rapid  decomposition  are  avoided.  The 
fowls  are  also  not  plucked  immediate- 
ly, as  by  so  doing,  while  the  blood  is 
still  fluent,  the  blood  vesicle  at  the 
root  of  eacn  .feather  becomes  gorged, 
and  the  fowls  get  a  spotted  look.  The 
Germans,  after  drawing  a  fowl,  put 
a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  inside  in  order 


that  it  may  keep  fresh  for  a  long  time. 
The  Danes  also  adopt  a  similar  method 
of  fattening. 

In  Stephen  Beale's  book  on  "Profit- 
able Poultry  Keeping,"  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing food  advocated:  The  food 
given  should  consist  of  Indian,  barley 
meal,  oatmeal  or  buckwheat  meal,  all 
fresh  and  sweet,  and  mixed  with  skim 
milk.  Any  of  these  meals  may  be 
given  separately,  but  the  better  plan 
is  to  nave  a  mixture  made  of  equal 
parts  of  each,  to  which  a  little  fat,  such 
as  lard,  or  drippings  of  meat,  is  added 
just  bofore  the  milk.  It  is  wise  to  boil 
the  milk  first,  and  mix  the  food  stiff, 
but  not  too  pasty — crumbly  moist  is  the 
best  definition  we  can  give  of  it.  This 
should  be  supplied  to  the  birds  warm, 
and  when  they  appear  satisfied,  what 
is  left  in  the  troughs  should  be  taken, 
mude  into  finger-pieces  shaped  like  a 
bolus,  and,  after  dipping  these  in  milk, 
one  or  two  may  be  put  down  the  throat 
of  each  fowl,  or,  if  the  crop  of  any  one 
is  found  to  be  unfilled,  as  many  as  will 
fill  it  up.  There  are  some  fatteners 
who  do  not  allow  the  birds  to  eat  any- 
thing naturally,  but  cram  them  en- 
tirely in  the  way  described.  This  is, 
however,  unnecessary  and  entails  more 
labor  than  the  plan  we  have  recom- 
mended without  any  corresponding 
advantage.  Two  or  three  pounds  can 
be  added  to  the  weight  of  a  large 
chicken  in  about  three  weeks  by  this 
method,  and  the  flesh  will  be  of  the 
finest  color  and  texture,  more  succulent, 
and  in  every  way  superior  to  that  of 
the  fowls  ordinarily  purchased  in  the 
poulterers'  shops.  A  demand  for  such 
birds  will  soon  grow  up,  and  the  prices 
obtained  will  repay  all  the  trouble  and 
labor  expended. 

These  hints  might  prove  of  great 
value  to  our  western  farmers,  for 
good-looking  (plump  and  attractive) 
carcasses  are  always  in  demand,  and 
the  market  will  pay  a  better  price  for 
them.  The  great  trouble  with  the 
American  farmer  is  that  he  is  apt  to 
market  fowls  in  just  any  condition  he 
finds  them,  only  to  learn  that  the 
prices  realized  have  not  paid  for  the 
cost  of  production.  Fatten  them  well, 
dress  them  in  a  way  that  indicates 
care,  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
meeting  a  glutted  market,  for  the 
people  are  always  ready  to  get  the  best. 
Try  the  experiment. 

We  wish  to  say  that  the  above  meth- 
ods are  cruel.  Some  people  in  France 
will  place  a  row  of  ducks  on  a  plank 
and  drive  a  broad-head  nail  through 
the  webs  of  their  feet,  fastening  them 
to  the  board  in  that  manner,  and 
place  them  in  front  of  a  trough,  with 
plenty  of  food,  until  they  are  fat.  As 
they  cannot  move  they  must  eat  and 
sleep — or  die. 

Now,  this  stuffing  process  is  all  rot. 
It  is  useless.  Any  fowl  can  be  fed, 
without  stuffing  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested above,  and  be  made  as  fat  as  a 
butter  ball  in  ten  days,  by  simply  feed- 
ing it  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Any  bird  that  is  stuffed  in  the  man- 
ner suggested  will  soon  have  indiges- 
tion. Its  digestive  organs  will  suc- 
cumb to  the  forcing,  and  it  will  be 
diseased  and  unwholesome.  More — a 
large  number  of  them  will  die,  and  the 
losses  will  more  than  balance  the  gain. 

If  fed  properly  a  bird  will  stuff  its 
crop  full  without  any  forcing — at  least 
with  all  it  can  digest — and  as  it  is  the 
food  digested,  and  not  the  food  eaten, 
that  produces  the  increase,  nothing  is 
gained  by  stuffing. 

Take  two  ducks  (or  two  hens),  feed 
one  in  the  ordinary  manner,  four  times 
a  day,  and  stuff  the  other  in  the  man- 
ner mentioned  in  the  article  above, 
and  we  can  confidently  claim  that  the 
stuffed  bird  will  not  gain  as  rapidly  as 
the  other,  and  may  die. 

This  French  cramming  process  has 
been  tried  in  this  country  and  aband- 
oned. It  is  only  done  by  ignorant  per- 
sons, who  do  not  know  the  difference 
between  digestion  and  bulk  of  food. 

A  GOOD  IDEA  OX  SELLING  EGGS. 

Advertise  Your   Kill;*—  Don't  Sell  for 
Ten  Cents  "When  You  Can  Gel  'JO  — 
How  Live  Men  Work  Business. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Ru- 
ral New  Yorker,  the  best  weekly  agri- 
culcural  journal  in  the  United  States, 
puts  out  a  bright  idea  which  we  also 
present  to  our  readers.  It  states  that 
it  has  often  urged  its  readers  to  make 
use  of  cards  and  circulars  in  advertis- 
ing their  goods.    First  make  sure  that 


you  can  guarantee  a  thoroughly  relia- 
ble article,  and  then  get  up  a  good  cir- 
cular telling  the  people  what  you  have, 
and  where  it  may  be  obtained.  The 
chances  are  that  you  can  find  some 
honest  local  dealer  who  will  be  glad  to 
handle  these  goods,  and  put  out  your 
circulars  among  his  customers.  "Print- 
ers' ink  makes  folks  think,"  and 
thought  and  curiosity  bring  trade.  We 
know  a  number  of  men  who  have  tried 
this  plan  with  eggs.  Here,  for  example, 
is  a  copy  of  a  postal  card  sent  out  by 
Mr.  T.  .T  Hibben: 

PORT  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM, 
Thoroughbred  Poultry, 
T.  T.  HIBBEN,  Proprietor. 
Guaranteed  Fresh  Eggs 
for  Market. 
Port  View  Farm  ,  189.. 

I  wish  to  inform  persons  desiring  ab- 
solutely fresh  eggs  of  finest  quality  that 

they  can  be  purchased  from   

These  eggs  are  produced  on  the  Port 

View  Poultry  Farm   Every 

egg  stamped  and  guaranteed  to  be  not 
only  not  rotten,  but  absolutely  fresh, 
laid  by  fowls  in  perfect  health  and  fed 
on  purest  food  to  be  obtained.  Cold 
storage  eggs,  probably  several  months 
old,  and  laid  by  fowls  whose  principal 
food  was  the  pickings  of  the  barnyard, 
are  not  exactly  healthy  food,  say  noth- 
ing about  their  uncertainty.  These 
guaranteed  stamped  eggs,  although  re- 
tailed at  a  slightly  higher  price  than 
the  so-called  fresh  eggs  on  the  market, 
really  cost  no  more  money,  and  are 
used  with  much  more  satisfaction.  They 
are  delivered  to  the  store  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday  morning.  Arrangements 
can  be  made  for  stated  quantities  each 
week.    Ask  for  "the  stamped  eggs." 

Visitors  welcvme  at  the  Farm  on 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  but  positively 
not  on  Sundays. 

That  is  mailed  to  people  all  over  his 
town,  and  the  result  is  that  they  come 
to  the  store  with  their  orders.  And  here 
is  the  wording  of  a  circular  sent  out 
by  Mr.  O.  W.  Mapes,  who  has  head- 
quarters for  eggs  in  New  York  city. 
He  says  that  he  has  received  not  less 
than  20  cents  per  dozen  all  summer. 

I  keep  about  1,000  hens,  which  lay  a 
bushel  of  eggs  every  few  hours.  Every 
egg  is  stamped  with  the  date  upon 
which  it  is  laid.  You  do  not  buy  a 
"pig  in  a  bag"  when  you  buy  these 
eggs.  The  Electric  Poultry  Yards  are 
fitted  up  with  all  modern  improvements 
for  furnishing  a  first-class  article.  The 
hens  never  scratch  in  the  barnyard, 
but  have  the  run  of  the  green  fields, 
and  are  fed  on  a  well  balanced  ration 
of  pure  food.  I  have  30  poultry  houses 
scattered  over  my  pasture  fields.  I  use 
no  yards,  but  give  them  free  range 
over  the  fields  during  the  day.  By 
pressing  an  electric  button  in  my  din- 
ing room,  I  scatter  grain  on  the  floors 
of  all  the  houses  simultaneously  and 
every  hen  runs  to  her  own  house  for 
her  supper.  I  also  close  the  deors  in 
the  same  way  at  night  after  they  have 
gone  to  roost.  The  nests  have  an  au- 
tomatic attachment  by  which  the  eggs 
are  pressed  into  the  pasteboard  drawer 
beneath  the  nest  as  soon  as  a  hen  at- 
tempts to  sit  down  on  them.  It  is  im- 
possible for  a  hen  to  get  the  heat  of  her 
body  upon  the  eggs  and  spoil  them.  I 
guarantee  every  egg  to  be  in  perfect 
order,  and  not  over  24  hours  old  uii  the 
date  that  is  stamped  on  the  shell.  You 
need  not  come  to  the  country  fur  new 
laid  eggs,  but  have  them  brought  to 
you. 

We  have  just  now  forgotten  Mr.  Hib- 
ben's  address,  or  we  would  cheerfully 
give  it.  We  copy  the  above  from  the 
R.  N.  Yorker.  Both  gentlemen  tell 
their  customers  all  about  how  they  do- 
business,  take  them  into  their  confi- 
dence, and  the  result  is  that  the  cus- 
tomers have  confidence  in  them. 

This  can  be  done  in  any  town.  One 
need  not  resort  to  a  great  city.  Strictly 
fresh  eggs — kown  to  be  fresh — will  sell, 
and  sell  for  more  than  the  market  price. 
A  live,  hustling  man  will  stir  himself 
and  build  up  a  trade  near  home.  He 
need  not  take  them  to  a  store,  but  can 
deliver  them  to  his  customers. 

But,  like  Davy  Crockett,  be  "sure 
your  eggs  are  fresh,  and  then  go 
ahead."  Rotten  nest  eggs,  roupy  hens, 
horse-trough  nests,  filthy  houses,  and 
lice  must  depart  before  you  start  out 
to  sell,  and  you  must  not  buy  any  from 
your  neighbors. 


You  can  buy  cockerels  and  pullets 
cheap  now.  If  you  wait  they  cannot  be 
had  at  all  after  the  breeders  make  up 
their  breeding  yards. 
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GREAT  LAYERS. 


How  a  Noted  Poultryman  Increased  Egg 
Production  of  His  Hens  -Fowls  Can  be 
Bred  for  Eggs— Description  of  a  Good 
Layer— An  Interesting  Article. 

By  request  we  reproduce  the  article 
of  Mr.  C.  H.  Wyckoff,  of  Groton,  N. 
Y.,  originally  published  in-  the  Rural 
New  Yorker,  and  as  he  is  noted  for 
having  good  layers  we  desire  our  read- 
ers to  know  how  he  succeeded.  Mr. 
Wyckoff  says: 

The  subject  of  improving  the  laying 
■qualities  of  hens  is  one  that,  in  my 
opinion,  has  received  but  little  atten- 
tion up  to  the  present  time,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  people  who  are  more 
01  less  employed  in  keeping  poultry. 
Why  this  is  so  I  cannot  understand, 
unless  it  is  because  nearly  all  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  the  improve- 
ment of  poultry  in  the  past,  have  di- 
rected their  energies  principally  from 
the  fancier's  standpoint,  simply  breed- 
ing for  uniformity  of  form,  color  and 
general  markings  as  laid  down  in  the 
Standard  of  Excellence  for  the  va- 
rious breeds. 

While  I  have  been  more  or  less  inter- 
-esteu  in  the  keeping  of  poultry  since  a 
boy,  it  was  not  until  about  ten  years 
ago  that  the  opportunity  was  offered 
for  me  to  begin  keeping  hens  especially 
for  the  production  of  eggs  for  market. 
Then  almost  the  first  thing  that  at- 
tracted my  attention  in  connection  with 
the  business  was  the  fact  that  some  of 
my  hens  were  naturally  far  better  lay- 
ers than  others,  when  all  were  of  the 
■same  breed,  and  all  received  the  same 
general  feed,  care  and  management. 
I  at  once  attempted  to  profit  by  the  ob- 
servation, and  selected  the  best  layers 
to  breed  from.  After  trying  several 
breeds  and  crosses  I  settled  down  to 
the  Si-igle-comb  White  Leghorn  as  be- 
ing best  suited  to  my  purpose  and  mar- 
ket, and  so  far  my  labor  in  this  direc- 
tion has  given  me  quite  satisfactory 
results  and  with  the  knowledge  gained, 
I  see  a  good  prospect  for  still  further 
improvement.  I  consider  the  improve- 
ment in  the  laying  qualities  in  the  last 
few  years  due  more  to  the  selection  of 
the  breeding  stock  than  to  any  im- 
provement in  methods  of  care  or  feed- 
ing, as  the  latter  have  not  changed  ma- 
terially during  the  time. 

The  improvement  in  laying  qualities 
has  been  somewhat  hindered  by  the 
attempt  at  the  same  time  to  improve 
the  general  appearance  of  the  eggs  by 
getting  them  all  of  a  fair  size,  uniform 
in  shape  and  color,  thus  increasing 
their  market  value.  A  hen  that  per- 
sists in  laying  a  very  small  or  ill- 
shaped  egg  is  never  used  for  breeding, 
no  matter  how  good  a  layer  she  may 
be.  My  hens  are  always  kept  in  con- 
finement in  flocks  of  about  fifty  in  a 
house  12x20  feet,  with  a  park  2x8  rods. 
Formerly  when  such  flocks  averaged 
150  eggs  per  hen  yearly,  I  considered  it 
a  large  yield;  now  I  have  several  flocks 
that  average  200  or  more  per  year.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  I  have  individual 
hens  that  lay  an  average  of  250  eggs 
each  per  year,  and  that  this  is  the 
point  for  which  I  have  started  with 
the  whole  number  kept— 600.  Whether 
I  reach  it  or  not  is  a  question  to  be 
answered  later. 

In  selecting  my  breeding  flocks  I  find 
it  necessary  to  exercise  great  care  to 
avoid  mistakes.  The  best  time  of  year 
for  this  work  is  when  the  hens  gen- 
erally are  not  laying  well.  Spring  and 
early  summer  is  not  a  good  time  be- 
cause almost  any  hen  will  lay  at  that 
time;  but  late  in  summer  during  the 
moulting  period,  and  in  winter  is  my 
time  to  decide  which  shall  be  selected 
for  breeding  the  following  spring. 
While  I  pay  considerable  attention  to 
the  external  characteristics,  the  all  im- 
portant thing  is  to  know  that  the  hen 
to  be  selected  is  laying  the  greater  part 
-of  the  year  and  this  can  be  determined 
only  by  close  observation,  and  requires 
the  outlay  of  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
patience.  The  hens  as  fast  as  selected 
are  placed  in  flocks  by  themselves,  and 
a  record  is  kept  of  the  number  of  eggs 
laid,  to  show  how  they  compare  in  that 
respect  with  the  general  flocks.  I  aim 
tha*:  in  each  of  the  breeding  flocks  there 
sha'l  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
same  number  in  order  that  one  shall 
have  no  advantage  over  the  other  in 
the  amount  of  room  occupied,  and  they 
are  always  fed  and  cared  for  exactly 
alike. 

After  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  to- 
gether a  satisfactory  flock,  I  find  that 
they  will  answer  pretty  well  to  the  fol- 
lowing description;  large  boned,  rather 
long  in  leg  and  neck;  long  on  the  back; 
deep  up  and  down  behind,  with  legs  set 
fairly  apart;  breast  bone  somewhat 
prominent  flesh  hard,  strong  and  mus- 
cular; in  good  condition,  but  not  fat; 
comb  rather  above  the  average  in  size; 


eyes  bright  and  full;  disposition  lively, 
but  not  scary;  more  inclined  to  follow 
after  the  crowd  about  the  attendant 
than  to  run  and  fly  at  his  approach; 
large  consumers  of  food  and  always 
hungry  when  fed  regularly  and  given 
a  chance  for  exercise. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  has 
been  to  find  suitable  cocks  whenever  I 
wish  to  introduce  fresh  blood,  as  I  do 
every  second  year.  My  plan  has  been 
to  get  someone  interested  in  the  same 
line  to  mate  a  pen  of  his  best  layers 
whose  records  have  been  kept  for  the 
past  year,  showing  their  laying  quali- 
ties, with  the  best  cock  to  be  procured 
for  the  purpose,  and  then  select  from 
among  the  chicks  cockerels  when  about 
six  weeks  old,  and  grow  them,  selecting 
from  among  the  number  some  of  the 
best  in  strength  and  vitality.  As  I  find 
that  a  good  layer  is  always  a  strong 
bird,  I  pay  particular  attention  to  mat- 
ing with  strong  cocks.  What  I  would 
like  for  this  purpose  would  be  cocks 
bred  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors  of 
noted  laying  qualities.  Such,  however, 
are  at  present  very  hard  to  find,  as 
nearly  all  breeders  applied  to  can  refer 
me  only  to  the  points  their  stock  will 
"score"  when  judged  by  the  Standard 
of  Excellence.  Now  I  have  no  quarrel 
whatever  with  the  makers  of  the  Stand- 
ard or  with  the  breeders  who  follow  it; 
but  I  have  very  little  use  for  it  in  my 
business  of  "breeding  for  layers." 

In  building  up  a  strain  of  extra  lay- 
ers, while  it  has  become  a  well-estab- 
lished fact  with  me  that  the  selection 
of  the  breeding  stock  is  of  great  im- 
portance, it  is  also  a  fact  that  feeding 
and  care  must  receive  especial  atten- 
tion in  order  that  the  chicks  shall  be 
properly  grown  and  built  up  to  enable 
them  to  perform  the  work  they  are  in- 
tended to  do.  To  do  this,  the  chick 
should  be  generously  fed  from  birth 
with  food  suitable  for  the  promotion  of 
rapid  and  strong  growth  without  fat- 
tening. A  daily  supply  of  green  food 
and  an  opportunity  for  exercise  must 
not  be  overlooked.  I  am  an  advocate 
of  heavy  feeding  in  connection  with 
plenty  of  exercise,  both  for  growing 
that  the  foods  best  suited  for  the 
growth  of  strong,  bony,  muscular 
chicks  are  also  best  suited  to  large  egg 
production,  and  that  the  eggs  when 
used  for  hatching  invariably  hatch  well. 
I  never  find  it  necessary  to  provide  any 
special  diet  during  the  moulting  period, 
as  a  naturally  strong  and  vigorous  hen 
that  has  been  properly  fed  and  cared 
for  during  the  year  previous,  will  moult 
quickly  and  safely,  and  I  can  furnish 
positive  proof  that  many  such  birds 
will  do  considerable  singing  and  lay 
some  eggs  during  the  time.  I  want 
none  of  the  so-called  patent  egg  foods, 
condition  powders  or  drugs  of  any  kind; 
but  plenty  of  good,  clean,  sound  grain, 
such  as  oats,  wheat,  barley,  corn  and 
buckwheat,  using  largely  of  the  first 
two  named.  A  mixture  of  ground  oats 
and  corn,  equal  weights,  with  their 
weight  of  bran  added  and  the  whole 
moistened  with  skim-milk,  makes  up 
the  morning  meal,  when  the  hens  are 
always  hungry  and  are  allowed  all 
they  will  eat  up  clean  in  15  or  20  minu- 
tes. If  any  of  the  food  remains  in  the 
trough  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  is 
taken  away  at  once.  Whole  grain  is 
fed  at  noon  and  night  in  litter,  so  that 
they  must  exercise  to  get  it;  yet  care 
is  taken  to  see  that  they  get  enough 
to  satisfy  them  before  going  upon  their 
perches  at  night.  Before  feeding  the 
grain  at  noon,  a  feed  of  green  food  is 
given,  which  is  greatly  relished.  Green 
clover  cut  fine  and  kale  supply  this 
want  in  summer,  and  cabbage,  beets 
and  turnips  in  winter.  A  little  skim- 
milk  is  given  for  drink  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  day,  with  a  supply  of  good,  pure, 
clean  water  the  rest  of  the  time.  No 
musty  or  impure  food  of  any  kind  is 
ever  given  for  the  reason  that  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  fowls  and  to  impart  a  bad  flavor 
to  the  eggs. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten of  late  in  favor  of  feeding  clover 
hay  to  laying  hens,  with  the  claim  for 
it  that  it  will  increase  the  egg  yield 
and  greatly  cheapen  the  cost  of  feeding. 
While  I  do  not  dispute  the  claim  that 
clover  hay  contains,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  egg,  my  experience  in 
feeding  it  for  the  last  three  years  is 
that  it  will  never  take  a  very  large 
part  in  feeding,  especially  where  a  large 
production  of  eggs  is  desired,  because, 
even  when  chopped  fine  and  scalded, 
it  is  too  bulky  to  allow  hens  to  eat  and 
essimilate  eough  of  it  to  keep  up  even 
an  ordinary  yield  of  eggs.  I  consider  it 
valuable  as  hen  food  only  when  fed  to 
hens  that  have  become  fat  and  inactive 
from  overfeeding  and  lack  of  exercise; 
then  feeding  it  in  part  for  the  grain 
lightens  the  food  without  reducing  the 
bulk  and  therefore  improves  the  gen- 
eral tone  and  health  of  the  fowls'.  I  find 
that  with  my  hens  when  in  good  laying 
condition  and  getting  a  daily  feed  of 
green  or  succulent  food,  I  cannot  afford 
to  crowd  out  the  heavier  feed  of  grain 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  them  to 


eat  so  bulky  a  food  as  clover  hay;  es- 
pecially is  this  so  during  the  season 
when  they  are  doing  their  heaviest  lay- 
ing, at  which  time  I  have  abandoned 
the  feeding  of  it  altogether;  but  I  feed 
it  lightly  during  moulting  and  when 
they  are  closely  confined  in  winter.  My 
object  in  feeding  the  green  food  is  to 
improve  and  keep  in  order  the  diges- 
tive organs,  thereby  increasing  their 
power  to  assimilate  more  of  the  heavier 
foods  which  are  necessary  for  a  large 
yield  of  eggs. 

Although  my  experience  of  late  has 
been  principally  with  the  Leghorns,  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  heavy  breeds 
should  not  be  fed  and  handled  in  the 
same  way.  Any  hen,  large  or  small, 
that  has  to  work  for  a  good  portion  of 
her  food  will  keep  in  good  health  and 
not  get  overfed,  unless  the  food  is  too 
heavy  and  fattening,  or  the  hen  a  poor 
layer.  My  experience  in  crossing  has 
convinced  me  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  in  promoting  egg  production 
in  that  direction;  while  a  first  cross  has 
seemed  to  be  an  advantage,  by  going 
further  all  was  lost.  I  have  certainly 
had  better  results  from  the  constant 
use  of  one  breed.  I  find  that  the  keep- 
ing of  dairy  cows  for  butter  production 
goes  well  with  the  egg  business,  and  I 
know  of  no  way  to  dispose  of  skim- 
milk  to  better  advantage  than  by  feed- 
ing it  to  laying  hens.  The  farm  crops 
raised  are  selected  with  a  view  to  pro- 
viding food  for  both  hens  and  cows, 
the  rotation  being  corn,  oats,  wheat  and 
clover.  No  garden  crops  are  raised  ex- 
cept for  family  use  and  to  supply  suc- 
culent food  for  the  hens  and  cows  in 
winter.  Each  hen  park  contains  a  row 
of  plum  trees,  which  provide  the  hens 
with  shade  and  are  so  situated  that 
they  make  a  rapid  growth  and  bear 
fruit  of  a  fine  quality.  The  plowing  of 
the  ground  necessary  to  keep  it  in  good 
condition  for  the  hens  seems  to  give 
them  the  needed  cultivation;  while  the 
droppings  from  the  hens,  in  addition  to 
a  yearly  dressing  of  bone  and  potash, 
provide  fertility. 

The  above  is  a  book  in  itself,  and  is 
valuable  in  showing  how  to  select  good 
layers,  how  to  make  them  lay,  and  how 
any  one  breed  is  better  than  two  or 
three. 

Prices  in  California. 

We  present  below  the  prices  of  poul- 
try and  eggs  in  California,  for  an  en- 
tire year,  from  March,  1894,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1895.  Of  course,  these  prices  sim- 
ply give  an  idea  of  the  difference  in  the 
months,  and  apply  to  1S95  as  well  as 
1894: 

March,  1894  —  Poultry.  —  California : 
Hens,  $4.50@5.00  per  doz.;  broilers,  $3.50 
@4.00  for  small,  $5.00@6.00  for  large; 
roosters,  $6.00@7.50  for  young,  do.,  old, 
$3.00@4.00;  geese,  pair,  $l.50@1.75;  ducks, 
$4.00@5.00  per  doz.;  turkeys,  live,  10@ 
12V2C.  per  lb.;  do.,  dressed,  10@13c. ;  pig- 
eons, old,  $2.00@2.50  per  doz.;do.,  young, 
$2.00@3.00. 

Eggs — California,  12@13c.  per  doz.  for 
store;  ranch,  15@17c. 

April,  1894. — The  arrival  of  another 
carload  of  Eastern  poultry  was  re- 
ported. California  was  without  any 
quotable  changes. 

Eggs  showed  no  improvement  in 
price,  though  there  had  been  more  in- 
quiry for  store  lots  of  good  quality. 

Poultry— California:  Hens,  $4.50@6.00 
per  doz.;  broilers,  $2.50@3.50  for  small 
$5.00@6.00  for  large;  roosters,  $6.50@7.00 
for  young;  do.  old,  $4.00@4.50;  geese, 
$1.75@2.00;  ducks,  $3.50@6.50  per  doz.; 
turkeys,  live,  10@llc.  per  lb.  for  gob- 
blers and  13@14c.  for  hens;  dressed  tur- 
keys, 10@12c.  for  gobblers  and  12@14c. 
for  hens;  pigeons,  $1.50@2.00  per  doz. 

Eggs — California:  ll%@12V4c.  per  doz. 
for  store;  ranche,  13@15c,  latter  an  ex- 
treme price. 

May,  1894 — The  poultry  market  was 
in  about  as  bad  condition  as  noted  for 
some  days  past,  the  supply  running  far 
ahead  of  the  demand  and  prices  being 
extremely  weak. 

Poultry— California:  Hens,  $3.50@4.50 
per  doz.;  broilers,  $3.50@4.50  for  small; 
$5.00@5.50  for  large;  roosters,  $7.00@8.00 
fo»-  joung;  do.,  old,  $3.50@4.00;  geese, 
$1.50@1.75;  goslings,  $2.00@2.50;  ducks, 
$5.00@6.00  per  doz.  for  young  and  $3.50® 
4.50  for  old;  turkeys,  live,  8@9c.  per  lb. 
for  gobblers  and  10@12c.  for  hens;  pig- 
eons, $1.50@2.00  per  doz  for  young  and 
$2.50  for  old. 

Eggs — California:  HM>@13c.  per  doz 
for  stcre;  ranch,  14@17c. 

June,  1894 — There  having  been  no 
Eastern  poultry  received  for  some  time 
the  market  has  assumed  a  better  tone 
for  the  home  stock. 

Ordinary  eggs  sell  slowly  at  weak 
prices,  while  fancy  lots  have  been  do- 
ing bett;r.  There  were  12,300  dozen 
Eastern  received  yesterday. 

Poutry— California:  Hens,  $5.00@6.50 
per  doz.;  broilers,  $2.00@3.00  for  small; 
$4.00@5.50  for  large;  fryers,  $5.00@6.50; 
roosters,  $7.50@9.00  for  young;  do.,  old, 


$4.00@5.00;  geese,  $1.60;  goslings,  $1.00@ 
1.50;  ducks,  $4.00@6.00  per  doz.  for 
young  and  $3.00@4.00  for  old;  turkeys, 
live,  10@12c.  per  lb.  for  hens  and  10@llc. 
for  gobblers;  pigeons,  1.50@1.75  per  doz. 
for  young  and  $2.00@2.50  for  old. 

Eggs— California:  ll@13c.  per  doz.  for 
store;  ranch,  14@16c.,  and  occasionally 
higher  for  extra  fine  in  small  way; 
Eastern,  13@14c. 

July,  1894 — The  receipts  of  eggs  at 
San  Francisco  in  June  were  as  follows: 
California,  297,045  doz.;  Oregon,  990  doz.; 
Eastern,  83,850  doz.;  Total,  381,885  doz. 

Poultry — We  quote  nominally  as  fol- 
lows: California:  Hens,  $5.00@7.00  per 
doz.;  broilers,  $2.00@3.00  for  small;  $4.00 
@5.00  for  large  fryers,  $;5.50@6.50;  roost- 
ers, $7.50@8.50  for  young;  do.,  old,  $4.50 
@5.50;  geese,  $1.00;  goslings,  $1.00@1.25; 
ducks,  $3.50@5.50  per  doz.  for  young  and 
$3.00@3.50  for  old;  turkeys,  live,  10@12c. 
per  lb.  for  hens  and  ll@14c.  for  gob- 
blers; pigeons,  $1.25@1.50  per  doz.  for 
young  and  $1.50@1.75  for  old. 

Eggs— California:  13@17c.  per  doz.  for 
store;  ranch,  18@20c.  for  general  offer- 
ings, with  selected  at  22M>c.  or  more; 
Eastern   (cold  storage),  14@16c. 

August,  1894— Poultry— Hens,  $4.50@ 
6.00  per  doz.;  broilers,  $1.50@2.00  for 
small;  $2.50@3.00  for  large;  fryers,  $3.50 
@4.50;  roosters,  $5.00@6.00  for  young; 
do.,  old,  $4.00@5.00;  geese,  $1.00@1.50  per 
pair;  ducks,  $2.50@4.00  per  doz.;  turkeys, 
live,  10@12c.  per  lb.;  pigeons,  $1.25@1.50 
per  doz.  for  young  and  $1.50@1.75  for 
old. 

Eggs— California:  ll@14c.  per  doz  for 
the  general  run  of  store  and  15@16c.  for 
best;  ranch,  18@20c;  Eastern,  15@16c. 

September,  1894— Poultry— Hens,  $4.00 
@5.00  per  doz.;  broilers,  $2.00@2.25  for 
small  and  $3.00@3.50  for  large;  fryers, 
$3.50@4.00;  roosters,  $5.00@6.00  for  young; 
do.,  old.  $4.00@4.50;  geese,  $1.25@1.75  per 
pair;  ducks,  $3.50@5.00  per  doz.;  turkeys, 
alive,  13@15c.  per  lb.;  pigeons.  $1.25@1.50 
per  doz.  for  young  and  $1.50@1.75  for 
old. 

Eggs — California  store,  18@21c.  per 
doz.;  ranch,  24@27c;  Eastern,  19@23c. 

October,  1894 — A  carload  of  Eastern 
poultry  arrievd,  and  this,  as  usual, 
proved  a  set-back  to  sales  of  Califor- 
nian. 

Poultry — Hens,  $4@$5  per  doz.;  broil- 
ers, $2.00@2.50  for  small  and  $3.00@3.5O 
for  large;  frvers,  $3.50@4.00;  roosters, 
$4.50@6.00  for  young;  do.,  old,  $4.00@4.50; 
geese,  $1.25@1.50  per  pair;  ducks,  $3.50@ 
5.50  per  doz.;  turkeys,  alive,  13@15c. 
per  lb.;  pigeons,  $1.25@1.50  per  doz. 

Eggs — California  store,  20@25c.  per 
doz.  for  general  offerings  and  26@26%c. 
for  best  quality;  ranch,  30@35c. ;  East- 
ern, 20@26c. 

November,  1894 — Poultry— Hens,  $4.00 
@5.00  per  doz.;  broilers,  $2.00@2.50  for 
small  and  $2.50@3.00  for  large;  fryers, 
$3.00@3.50;  roosters,  $4.00@5.00  for  young; 
do.,  old,  $3.50@4.00;  geese,  $1.25@1.75  per 
pair;  ducks,  $3.50@5.50  per  doz.;  turkeys, 
live,  13@15c.  per  lb.  for  hens,  and  14@ 
16c.  for  gobblers;  pigeons,  $1.00@1.25  per 
doz.  for  old,  and  $1.50@1.75  for  young. 

Eggs — California  store,  20@27%c.  per 
doz.;  ranch,  30@35c;  Eastern,  20@28c. 

December,  1894— Poultry— Hens,  $3.50 
@4.50  per  doz.;  broilers,  $3.00@3.50  for 
small  and  $3.50@4.00  for  large;  roosters, 
$3.50@4.50  for  young,  and  $3.00@3.50  for 
old;  geese,  $1.50@1.75  per  pair;  ducks, 
$4.00@5.50  per  doz.;  turkeys,  alive,  10@ 
12c.  per  lb.;  dressed,  13@14c. ;  pigeons, 
$1.25@1.50  per  doz. 

Eggs — California  store,  25@30c.  per 
doz.;  ranch,  35@40c;  Eastern,  20@26c. 

January,  1895— Poultry— Hens,  $5.00® 
6.50  per  doz.;  broilers,  $3.50@4.50  for 
small  and  $5.00@6.00  for  large;  roosters, 
$4.00@5.00  for  old  and  $6.00@7.00  for 
young;  geese,  $1.50@1.75  per  pair;  ducks, 
$4.50@6.50  per  doz.;  turkeys,  live,  13@15c. 
per  lb.;  dressed,  16@18c;  pigeons,  $1.00 
@1.50  per  doz. 

Eggs — California  store,  20@30c.  per 
doz.;  ranch,  32y2@36c. ;  some  held  higher, 
Eastern,  25@27c.  for  fresh  arrivals  and 
22@24c.  for  cold  storage. 

February,  1895— Poultry— Hens,  $3.00® 
4.00  per  doz.;  broilers,  $3.00@4.00  for 
small  and  $4.00@4.50  for  large;  roosters, 
$3.50@4.00  for  old  and  $4.50@5.00  for 
young;  geese,  $1.50@2.00  per  pair;  ducks, 
$5.00@7.00  per  doz.;  turkeys,  alive,  8@9c. 
per  lb.;  dressed,  10@12c. ;  pigeons,  $1.25® 
2.00  rer  doz. 

Eggs — California  store,  15@17c.  per 
doz.;  ranch,  19@20c;  Eastern,  nominal. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Eastern  eggs 
are  also  quoted,  some  months  bringing 
higher  prices  than  the  near-by  articles. 
Tho_e  interested  in  California  prices 
should  preserve  these  prices.  The  above 
prices  relate  to  San  Francisco. 


"The  Crack  Train  of  tue  World.  "—A  promi- 
nent New  York  merchant  and  Importer  of  leather 
goods  said  In  our  bearing  the  other  day,  "I  have 
traveled  all  over  Europe  and  America,  and  I  consider 
the  train  which  leaves  Chicago  everj'  day  at  6  30  p.m . 
for  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  via  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway,  "The  Crack  Train  of 
the  World."  in  which  statement  t.  ousands  of 
others  heartily  concur.  * 
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Was  It  Si  Twist? 
In  the  last  issue  of  the  Colorado  Poul- 
try Journal  we  came  across  this  de- 
tectable and  extemporaneous  expres- 
sion. We  read  it  with  much  pleasure 
and  satisfaction,  as  it  lifts  a  heavy  load 
•off  our  conscience: 

The  Southern  Fancier  is  in  line  with 
us  in  the  physic  question.  As  we  said 
in  last  issue,  our  aim  is  to  create  an  in- 
terest in  healthy  fowls,  not  to  run  a 
free  dispensary.  Proper  feed  and  prop- 
er care  will  avoid  most  of  the  ills  of 
poultry.  It  is  true  the  best  of  flocks 
may  sometimes  be  sick,  but  discover  the 
cause  and  the  cure  will  suggest  itself. 

If  the  Southern  Fancier  is  "in  line" 
with  the  Journal  then  that  bad  man"Si 
Twist"  is  "putting  up  a  job"  on  it. 
The  Journal's  aim  is  to  create  an  inter- 
est in  "healthy  fowls"  and  not  run  a 
dispensary.  We  have  all  along  labored 
under  the  impression  that  such  were 
the  kinds  of  fowls  all  the  poultry  jour- 
nals were  aiming  to  foster,  and  that 
resort  was  made  to  the  "free  dispen- 
sary" only  when  emergency  demanded. 
It  seems,  however,  that  Si  Twist  is  also 
■  endeavoring  to  create  some  kind  of  an 
-emotion  in  the  breasts  of  human  beings 
in  behalf  of  "healthy"  fowls. 

What  takes  the  logic  out  of  us,  and 
destroys  all  the  theories  given  by  us 
(and  Dr.  Roth,  too),  is  that  the  best  of 
blocks  may  sometimes  be  sick,  but  "dis- 
cover the  cause"  and  "the  cure  will 
■suggest  itself."  Well,  that  is  easy.  If 
a  fowl  has  roup  just  discover  the  cause 
And  the  cure  will  bob  up  serenely  and 
suggest  itself.  Of  course  it  is  just  like 
rolling  down  a  hill  to  discover  the 
cause.  If  a  bird  drops  you  may  have 
to  cut  him  wide  open  to  get  at  the 
cause,  but  the  cure  will  be  suggested. 
If  a  bird  should  swallow  shoe  tacks 
it  may  be  a  cause  but  the  cure  will  be 
suggested  at  once,  whatever  it  may  be. 
We  will  have  to  practice  at  the  cause 
and  cure  theory,  but  we  fear  our  dull 
brain  may  comprehend  a  cause  but  not 
understand  the  cure  that  may  suggest 
itself. 

The  time  has  come  for  reading  Si 
"Twist  out  of  the  editorial  fraternity. 
If  he  is  permitted  to  lead  such  bright 
men  as  Editors  Herr  and  McDowell  into 
■a.  warfare  on  free  dispensaries,  and 
teach  their  readers  that  by  discovering 
the  cause  the  cure  will  suggest  itself  he 
will  next  endeavor  to  induce  them  to 
try  the  capture  of  snow  birds  by  throw- 
ing salt  on  their  tails. 

In  our  misguided  life  we  have  struck 
■the  trail  of  many  causes  but  the  cures 
•did  not  materialize.  We  have  also 
found  the  free  dispensary  quite  handy 
at  times.  There  are  too  many  well- 
known  causes  but  their  corresponding 
■cures  are  too  stubborn  to  suggest  them- 
selves, and  we  are  still  groping  in  the 
dark,  with  causes  to  the  right  and  the 
left  of  us,  but  no  relief  comes  in  the 
shape  of  suggested  cures. 

It  may  be  that  "Si"  is  working  a  "free 
ad"  on  the  Journal,  and  that  the  afore- 
said cure  will  suggest  itself  in  a  double- 
leaded  displayed  advertisement  of  "Dr. 
Si  Twist's  Compound,  Corrugated, 
Honey-combed,  Back-action,  Spring- 
Leaver  Perdition  Powders,"  warranted 
to  cure  roup,  cholera,  broken  neck, 
■delerium  tremens,  curved  spine,  blind- 
ness, or  club-foot  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Give  the  cause  and  this  cure  will  be  at 
once  suggested,  (at  fifteen  cents  a  box), 
"all  rights  reserved,"  with  blessings 
poured  in  from  the  utmost  limits  of 
cackledom. 


What  Docs  She  AVant  to  Know? 

A  lady  of  Frankford,  Pa.,  has  been 
very  successful,  and  yet  she  wishes  us 
to  inform  her  how  to  feed,  or  rather, 
how  much  to  give.  Really,  in  reading 
her  letter  we  wonder  why  she  wrote. 
Here  it  is: 

Please  inform  me  how  and  what  to 
feed  16  hens  that  I  have  in  one  yard 
and  some  75  or  80  chicks  in  another 
yard.  They  only  get  what  I  give  them. 
Their  morning  meal  consists  of  hard 
-bread,  moistened,    and    oats    with  it. 


We  fix  this  at  nights  in  a  dishpan,  and 
the  next  morning  we  dry  it  up  with 
bran.  We  do  not  give  anything  at 
noon,  but  as  the  waste  collects  from 
the  kitchen  I  give  it  to  them.  About 
twice  in  a  week  I  give  them  onions, 
chopped,  and  at  night  we  give  wheat 
and  corn,  but  we  would  like  to  know 
the  quantity.  They  have  lime,  slaked, 
also  sand  and  oyster  shells.  We  have 
not  been  troubled  with  lice,  and  out  of 
some  110  chicks  we  have  raised  over  80. 
We  have  eaten  some  at  1 1-2  and  2 
pounds.  They  are  mostly  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Dominick.  We  use  crude 
petroleum  for  the  roost,  for  lice,  etc., 
and  we  also  apply  it  on  the  hens  legs 
for  the  scaly  legs  and  in  a  few  days 
it  comes  off.  We  have  several  fine 
birds  with  rose  combs  and  the  hens 
have  ben  moulting  since  the  middle  of 
June.  We  get  4  to  5  eggs  a  day,  and 
some  of  them  are  moulting-laying,  and 
now  we  have  them  penned.  They  art; 
in  a  sitting  condition.  I  failed  to  men- 
tion that  we  salt  their  morning  uveas, 
and  sometimes  put  a  little  charcoal  in. 

We  were  unable  to  designate  whether 
she  referred  to  the  fowls  or  the  chicks. 
What  she  wanted  to  know  was  how 
much  to  feed.  Now,  she  raised  ov<;r  80 
chicks  out  of  110,  and  the  only  advice 
we  can  give  is  to  do  it  again.  Feed  the 
same  way.  No  advice  is  needed.  The 
truth  is  that  there  is  no  "how  much," 
as  feeding  must  be  done  according  to 
circumstances.  Feed  them  three  times 
a  day,  giving  all  they  will  eat  at  a 
meal.  If  they  will  eat  a  gill  give  it;  if 
a  gallon  give  it.  Simply  put  down  as 
much  (or  more)  food  as  they  will  eat, 
and  when  they  have  finished,  ?nd  all 
the  chicks  walk  away,  remove  the  re- 
mainder. The  reason  there  is  no  "how 
much"  is  because  they  may  eat  only  a 
pint  at  one  meal  and  a  gallon  the  next. 
No  two  chicks  will  eat  the  same.  A 
brood  will  not  eat  the  same  amount 
every  day,  or  even  every  meal.  The 
point  is  to  keep  them  rather  underfed 
than  overfed,  so  as  to  induce  them  to 
scratch,  hence  give  them  only  half  a 
meal  at  noon. 

The  fowls  in  the  above  case  have 
done  well.  They  need  nothing  at  all. 
The  same  advice  applies  to  them  as  to 
the  chicks,  only  do  not  feed  them  at 
noon,  and  give  only  half  a  meal  in  the 
morning.  The  secret  of  getting  eggs  is 
to  keep  the  hens  at  work. 


Fattening  Ducks. 

A  subscriber  at  Little  Falls,  N.  J., 
bought  some  ducks  and  when  they  ar- 
rived they  were  in  bad  condition  from 
the  journey.  He  wishes  to  procure 
ducks,  fatten  them  thoroughly,  and 
then  sell.  His  idea  is  a  good  one.  He 
writes: 

I  am  a  new  subscriber  to  your  valu- 
able paper,  and  like  it  very  much.  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  about 
fattening  and  doctoring  ducks  and 
geese.  They  are  shipped  on  cars,  and 
some  were  sick  and  crippled,  when  they 
arrived  here.  Is  there  anything  that 
can  be  put  in  their  drinking  water,  or 
first  feed,  that  will  help  to  build  them 
up  after  their  journey?  Also,  what 
would  be  a  good  system  of  feeding? 
That  is,  what  kinds  of  food,  and  how 
put  together,  for  the  best  result  of  fat- 
tening them  quickly  for  market?  Is 
there  any  books  printed  that  a  new  be- 
ginner in  this  business  could  get,  and 
that  would  give  a  good  system  of  feed- 
ing; also  a  doctor's  book  that  I  could 
compare  with  their  symptoms? 

It  is  impossible  to  ship  ducks  in 
coops,  in  warm  weather,  and  avoid  in- 
jury, unless  but  few  of  them  are  to- 
gether. They  cannot  stand  crowding. 
The  only  way  to  build  them  up  is  to 
put  them  in  a  house  having  a  board 
floor,  well  covered  with  cut  straw,  and 
keep  them  dry,  giving  plenty  of  water 
to  drink  and  nourishing  food. 

To  fatten  ducks  they  should  be  kept 
clean,  as  stated  above,  and  confined  in 
yards.  Feed  potatoes  or  turnips,  cook- 
ed, and  thickened  to  a  stiff  mess  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  cornmeal, 
bran,  and  ground  oats,  adding  a  gill  of 
linseed  meal  to  each  quart  of  the 
ground  grain,  and  a  half  pint  of  ground 
meat.  Feed  three  times  a  day,  as  much 
as  they  will  eat  at  a  meal.  If  they 
show  leg  weakness  sell  them  at  once, 
as  they  will  be  fat.  Sweet  potatoes,  or 
even  a  little  molasses  in  the  feed,  will 


be  an  advantage.  Water  is  essential, 
and  must  never  be  omitted. 

We  have  two  grand  books  on  ducks— 
Rankin's  and  McFettridge's,— and  they 
are  complete.  Our  August,  1888  and 
December,  1892  are  valuable  on  ducks. 

In  feeding  ducks  be  sure  and  give 
them  some  grass,  or  bulky  food.  Chop- 
ped clover  (cut  very  fine)  and  scalded, 
is  excellent  for  them.  They  will  eat 
cabbage,  corn  fodder  leaves,  (cut  and 
scalded),  ensilage,  etc. 


Keeping  Two  Hundred  Hens. 

A  reader  at  Muscogee,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, asks  some  questions  in  regard  to 
keeping  two  hundred  hens.  He  has  a 
large  farm,  wishes  to  raise  poultry  for 
market,  and  will  give  his  whole  atten- 
tion. He  well  describes  what  should  be 
done,  writing  as  follows: 

I  have  read  everything  that  I  can  get 
my  hands  on,  on  the  subjects  of  poultry 
raising.  I  have  raised  chickens  all  my 
life  on  the  farm,  but  never  emphasized 
it.  1  am  sure  I  have  the  theory  of  it, 
as  well  as  lots  of  enthusiasm.  I  have 
a  farm  of  240  acres,  on  the  line  between 
Arkan-ias  and  Louisiana,  with  plenty 
of  timber,  water  and  prairie  land.  Now 
these  are  the  questions  which  I  wish 
you  to  answer.  With  the  best  instruc- 
tions for  building,  hatching,  brooding 
and  feeding,  together  with  great  care 
in  looking  after  lice,  keeping  houses 
clean,  chicks  dry,  etc.,  do  you  think  I 
ought  to  meet  with  fair  success,  with 
200  hens  to  begin  with?  Would  not  that 
be  too  many  with  the  room  I  have,  if 
I  scatter  25  or  50.  I  only  want  to  raise 
for  the  market.  My  layers  are  to  be 
a  cross  between  the  Brown  Leghorn 
and  Plymouth  Rocks,  with  Plymouth 
Rocks,  cocks  in  different  pens.  Except 
to  give  this  my  personal  attention,  and 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  you  think 
ought  to  be  done  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

No  doubt  if  he  did  all  that  he  sug- 
gests he  would  meet  with  success.  An 
acre  should  keep  a  hundred  hens,  and 
about  twenty-five  hens  in  a  flock  would 
be  correct.  If  he  has  plenty  of  land 
then  keep  only  fifty  hens  on  an  acre. 
One  of  the  main  causes  of  failure  is 
that  of  trying  to  keep  two  hens  where 
only  one  should  exist.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency to  crowd  them.  We  see  no  rea- 
son why  our  correspondent  should  not 
succeed,  but  we  suggest  that  he  begin 
with  only  a  hundred  the  first  year  so 
as  to  learn  all  the  details  before  ven- 
turing too  largely. 


KEEPING  SDI  HUNDRED  HENS. 


Why  Not  Get  it  All  at  Once — Questions  that 
Need  a  Book— Readers  are  Careless. 

The  following  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man at  Toledo,  Ohio,  explains  itself. 
He  wishes  to  keep  large  numbers,  and 
says  he  has  ample  capital.  His  inquir- 
ies are  perfectly  correct,  and  we  find 
no  fault  with  him  in  that  respect,  but 
we  think  he  takes  the  longest  road  to 
learn.   He  says: 

I  do  not  know  as  much  about  poultry 
as  a  "hog  does  about  preaching"  that 
is  from  a  practical  standpoint,  all  I 
know  on  this  subject  is  what  I  have 
read  in  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  also 
have  a  copy  of  the  "Poultry  Keeper  Il- 
lustrator," which  I  think  no  one  could 
do  without  who  is  contemplating  going 
in  the  business  for  pleasure  or  profit. 

I  expect  to  go  in  for  profit  and  make 
it  my  only  business,  and  would  like  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions,  and  if  you 
have  time  and  space  would  be  pleased  if 
you  would  answer  them  for  the  benefit 
of  others  as  wel  las  myself. 

The  place  I  expect  to  get  is  on  a  salt 
water  river,  in  the  south,  with  any 
quantity  of  oyster  shells  near  at  hand, 
and  I  can  ship  eggs  by  steamship  to 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  for  about  15  cents  per  30 
dozen  case  or  one-half  cent  per  dozen. 
I  have  ample  capital  to  stock  and  fix 
up  in  good  shape.  Do  you  think  I  can 
make  a  living  by'raising  poultry  after 
I  have  had  12  months  experience?  Can 
I  keep  400  White  Leghorns  and  100  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  in  two  houses  100  feet 
long  each,  divided  into  20  apartments 
each  10  by  10  feet,  which  would  be  25 
hens  to  each  apartment?  Can  I  keep 
500  hens  in  20  yards  divided  by  picket 
fences  10  by  55  feet.  This  would  be  25 
hens  in  a  yard  10  feet  wide  and  55 
feet  long.  Would  it  be  a  good  idea  to 
white  wash  everything  inside  and  out 
about  every  60  days?  Would  it  be  a 


good  idea  to  sprinkle  carbolic  acid  In 
the  yards  and  on  the  floor  of  coops 
quite  often?  Would  it  be  best  if  sickness 
got  into  the  flocks  to  cut  the  heads  off 
every  fowl  that  is  affected  or  try  and 
doctor  them?  How  many  nests  will  it 
require  for  25  hens?  Is  straw  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  put  in  nests?  What 
size  should  the  nests  be?  Do  you  think 
a  1000  egg  capacity  incubator  will  hatch 
out  as  large  a  per  cent,  of  eggs  as  a 
200  egg  incubator? 

First,  he  admits  that  he  knows  noth- 
ing, hence  we  could  not  instruct  him 
in  a  single  article  or  issue.  We  might 
simply  say  "yes"  to  all  that  he  has 
written,  but  it  means  only  what  can 
be  done.  He  even  asks  if  the  coops 
should  be  white-washed,  thus  showing 
that  he  has  not  the  least  experience. 

He  should  white-wash  and  do  many 
other  things  which  cannot  be  mention- 
ed because  no  one  will  know  what  they 
are  until  the  time  comes  to  meet  them. 

One  nest  will  answer  for  about  three 
hens,  and  straw,  hay,  or  chaff  will 
answer  as  nest  material.  We  consider 
a  200  egg  incubator  superior  to  a  large 
one.  We  consider  his  estimates  for 
buildings  correct. 

Now,  just  what  we  should  do  is  to 
get  our  little  book— "Poultry  for  Pro- 
fit"—and  he  will  find  all  those  things, 
and  more  too.  The  cost  of  these  little 
books  is  so  insignificant  that  we  some- 
times wonder  if  it  is  not  cheaper  to  get 
the  book  that  for  the  reader  to  write 
for  information.  Then  there  is  our  list 
of  "five  cent"  books  (back  numbers',, 
which  are  worth  a  hundred  times  the 
small  sum  asked  l'or  them. 


How  31  any  on  an  Acre? 
Mr.  W.  H.  Schadt,  Goshen,  Indiana, 
asks  a  few  questions  on  keeping  and 
feeding  hens  which  are  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  for  others,  as  they 
combine  many  subjects  that  are  of  in- 
terest.  He  says: 

1.  How  many  hens  can  one  keep  on 
an  acre  of  land  allowing  each  fowl  10 
square  feet  of  house  space,  and  raise 
his  own  feed? 

2.  Is  sunflower  seed  good  for  moult- 
ing fowls  given  in  large  quantities? 

3.  State  in  proportions  the  following 
grains  as  to  value  for  laying  hens;  corn, 
wheat,  oats.buskwheat  and  barley. 

4.  Which  of  the  following  vegetables 
Is  best  for  hens  for  winter  use,  potatoes, 
turnips,  beets  or  carrots? 

5.  Can  a  flock  of  hens  reach  an  aver- 
age of  150  eggs  per  hen  and  be  in  good 
condition  for  reaching  the  same  num- 
ber next  year? 

6.  A  hen  sometimes  continues  to  lay 
after  she  has  commenced  to  moult. 
Will  she  begin  laying  (if  in  good  condi- 
tion) in  three  months  from  the  time  she 
ceases  laying  or  from  the  time  she  be- 
gins to  moult? 

7.  I  saw  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  that 
moulting  hens  should  be  fed  all  they 
can  eat.  Will  this  not  bring  them  in 
an  over-fat  condition  for  laying? 

1.  It  is  an  accepted  rule  that  a  hun- 
dred hens  are  as  many  as  should  be 
kept  on  an  acre,  but  if  each  hen  is  al- 
lowed 100  square  feet  of  yard  only  then 
an  acre  will  accommodate  400  hens.  An 
acre  is  210  feet  square,  or  44100  square 
feet.  We  suggest  that  the  yards  be 
50x100  feet,  which  will  be  eight  yards. 
Put  25  hens  in  each  yard,  leaving  each 
alternate  yard  for  growing  crops.  Each 
flock  will  then  have  two  yards  so  as  to 
be  changed  from  one  to  the  other,  mak- 
ing 100  hens  on  an  acre. 

2.  Sunflower  seed,  being  oily,  pro- 
motes moulting,  hence  should  be  fed 
moderately,  a  gill  a  day  being  sufficient 
for  one  hen. 

3.  We  hardly  understand  the  inquiry. 
We  consider  barley,  buckwheat,  oats, 
wheat,  and  corn,  to  be  valued  in  the 
order  named,  the  proportions  to  be 
about  equal. 

4.  We  regard  potatoes,  carrots,  tur- 
nips, and  beets  to  be  preferred  in  the 
order  mentioned. 

5.  Yes,  such  a  result  is  accomplished 
very  frequently  with  good  management. 

6.  After  a  hen  begins  to  moult  she 
usually  is  in  prime  condition  again  by 
the  time  three  months  rolls  around. 

7.  Moulting  hens  require  very  little 
fattening  food,  and  while  it  should  be 
fed  liberally  it  should  be  on  meat,  bone, 
milk,  etc.,  rather  than  on  grain  or  other 
foods  abounding  In  fat,  starch,  or  sugar. 
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The  American  Poultry  Journal,  Chi- 
cago, is  50  cents  a  year.  We  send  it 
and  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  75  cents. 

We  have  requests  from  parties  who 
want  fresh  and  good  eggs  for  incuba- 
tors.   Why  don't  you  advertise  them? 

Mr.  W.  H.  Rudd  has  been  on  the 
sick  list  which  accounts  for  the  ab- 
sence of  his  usual  entertaining  article. 


Plymouth  Rocks  can  have  a  mixture 
of  almost  any  color  except  red  without 
beind  disqualified.  Such  is  the  Stand- 
ard. 

"Judge"  Fowler  recently  lectured  in 
New  Jersey.  He  is  a  judge  of  corns. 
Hewes  ought  to  demand  an  examining 
board. 

Editor  Downs,  anl  "Si  Twist"  need 
not  be  astonished  if  we  "just  drop  in" 
on  them  suddenly.  We  may  gravitate 
to  Atlanta  soon. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Decimal  men 
propose  a  Standard.  We  do  not  believe 
have  two  Standards.  One  is  already 
beyond  human  comprehension. 

Now  is  the  time  to  nail  up  the  top 
ventilators.  "Fresh  air"  and  cold 
draughts  may  not  be  the  same  in  one 
sense,  but  the  result  appears — roup. 

Incubators  are  everything  in  poultry. 
The  "great  American  hen"  may  lay 
eggs  but  she  seldom  sits  in  winter  and 
she  can't  raise  chicks  in  cold  weather. 

Mr.  T.  Farrer  Rackham,  since  the 
Mt.  Gretna  Show,  has  judged  at  Horn- 
ellsville,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and 
New  Brighton,  N.  Y.  He  is  a  busy 
man. 

Keep  your  score  cards.  Compare 
them  at  the  shows.  When  your  bird 
scores  80  at  one  show  and  99  1-2  at  an- 
other you  can  tnen  have  cause  for  re- 
flection. 

Situations  are  wanted  by  Messrs. 
George  R.  Young,  Franklin,  Indiana, 
and  T.  Richards,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  They 
will  give  best  of  reference  as  experi- 
enced poultrymen. 

Boston  has  a  pot  of  beans  cooked  for 
the  A.  P.  A.,  Pittsburg  is  laying  in  a 
stock  of  natural  gas,  and  Atlanta  has 
Si  Twist,  the  latter  being  an  attraction 
that  ought  to  draw. 


The  Sprague  Commission  House,  218 
South  Water  street,  Chicago,  sell  on 
commissioin,  and  handle  only  poultry 
and  eggs,  being  one  of  the  most  re- 
liable houses  in  that  city. 

There  is  but  one  correct  mode  of  ar- 
ranging a  poultry  house  inside— lath 
and  plaster  it.  But  it  wll  lcost  more. 
Certainly— for  it  takes  money  to  oper- 
ate the  poultry  business  properly. 


Mr.  R.  W.  Davison,  Glendola,  N.  J., 
can  get  27  cents  for  eggs  in  market 
when  others  receive  only  15  cents  per 
dozen.     Reason— those    who   buy  his 


strictly  fresh  eggs  want  more  of  the 
same  kind.  The  way  to  get  good  prices 
is  to  have  your  own  hens  and  not  buy 
eggs  to  sell. 


Mr.  Harry  J.  Seiffert,  York,  Pa., 
will  represent  the  Poultry  Keeper  at 
the  Fair  to  begin  in  that  city  October 
7th.  His  headquarters  will  be  crowded, 
as  he  will  probably  have  the  Prairie 
State  incubators  in  full  blast. 

The  Poultry  Topics  is  a  live  Western 
paper,  published  at  Warsaw,  Mo.,  and 
a  sample  copy  wil  lbe  sent  to  any  one 
who  will  write  to  that  paper.  The 
Topics  and  the  Poultry  Keeper,  both 
together,  only  60  cents. 

White  Wonders  have  attracted  atten- 
tion in  Eur*.,-°.  They  took  a  diploma  at 
Copenhagen,  .Denmark.  Mr.  Wm.  N. 
French,  New  Haven,  Vermont,  who  ori- 
ginated them,  has  recently  received  an- 
other order  from  Germany. 

The  editor  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
has  received  both  the  blue  and  the 
red  ribbons  from  Mt.  Gretna,  prob- 
ably for  being  the  handsomest  (?)  in- 
dividual present.  It  is  proof  that 
judges    do   not   score  correctly. 

Those  editors  who  are  vigilantly 
"straining  at  gnats"  in  the  effort  to 
eliminate  "dead  beats"  should  prune 
down  their  show  awards.  It  is  awful 
hard  on  the  subscriber  to  be  regaled 
with  such  trash  every  month.  It  seems 
used  only  to  fill  up. 


The  Cherryvale  Poultry  Association, 
Cherry  vale,  Kansas,  has  been  organized, 
and  will  hold  a  show  October  23  to  26th, 
inclusive.  Mr.  C.  A.  Emery  will  judge. 
Cash  prizes  will  be  paid.  Premium 
lists  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  of  Mr. 
P.  C.  Bowen,  Secretary,  Cherryvale, 
Kan. 


Mr.  Miles  A.  Weiant,  Worthington, 
Ohio,  took  first  and  second  on  his  Black 
Spanish  at  the  recent  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Fair,  making  almost  a  clean  sweep  on 
breeding  pens,  cocks,  hens,  cockerels, 
and  pullets.  He  has  some  fine  cockerels 
which  he  will  sell  cheap  in  order  to  re- 
duce stock. 

Coal  ashes,  if  sifted  very  fine,  and 
scattered  over  the  floor  and  roost,  as 
well  as  on  the  walls,  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  preventing  lice.  It  requires 
a  thorough  cleaning  to  get  rid  of-  lice, 
but  if  the  poultry  house  is  clear  of  lice 
the  use  of  coal  ashes  will  greatly  aid 
in  preventing  lice  from  appearing. 


The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Rochester  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet 
Stock  Association  will  be  held  at  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.,  December  16th  to  21st, 
and  liberal  cash  premiums,  besides  a 
most  valuable  list  of  specials,  will  be 
offered.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Schwab,  Secretary,  266 
South  St.  Paul  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

We  have  been  asked  if  clipping  the 
wings  of  laying  hens  will  interfere  with 
the  production  of  eggs.  We  have  never 
known  any  injurious  effects  to  result 
therefrom  other  than  to  mar  the  beauty 
of  the  fowl,  and  if  the  hens  are  deter- 
mined to  fly  over  the  fence  and  trespass 
where  they  do  not  belong,  it  will  be  an 
advantage  to  clip  the  wings. 


Feed  Cutters  for  poultrymen.  Write 
to  the  Smalley  Manufacturing  Corn- 
pan,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  and  ask  them  for 
their  catalogue  of  feed  cutters,  root 
cutters  and  vegetable  slicers.  Say  that 
the  Poultry  Keeper  wants  them  to  send 
you  a  clover  cutter  circular  for  poultry. 
They  also  make  ensilage  cutters,  grind- 
ing mills,  horse  powers,  engines,  and 
other  implements  used  on  the  farm. 

September  and  October.— The  finest  shooting 
grounds  m  the  Northwest  are  on  and  tributary  to  the 
lines  of  the  (  hit-ago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway. 
The  crop  of  prairie  chickens  promises  to  be  excep- 
tionally good  this  year:  also  ducks  and  geese.  In 
Northern  Wisconsin  and  the  Peninsula  of  Michigan 
6olendid  deer  shoot  ing  is  to  be  ha<l .  The  Game  Laws 
will  be  Changed  in  several  of  the  Western  states  this 
year.  Full  information  furnished  free.  Address, 
Jno.  R.  Pott,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Williams- 
port,  Pa. 


We  can  safely  state  that  the  best 
mode  of  treating  bowel  disease,  such 
as  diarrhea,  in  a  flock,  is  to  shut  off  all 
food  for  twenty-four  hours,  add  a  gill 
of  lime  water  to  each  quart  of  drinking 
water,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours  give  a  liberal  feeding  of  linseed 
meal,  in  soft  feed,  which  is  an  easier 
mode  than  administering  medicine. 

It  is  difficult  to  handle  and  treat  a 
large  number  of  sick  fowls.  If  it  is  not 
desired  to  destroy  them,  have  a  com- 
fortable place  for  them,  removing  them 
from  those  that  are  well,  and  give  all 
medicines  in  the  drinking  water.  The 
water  vessel,  however,  should  be  clean- 
ed every  day,  and  a  fresh  supply  given. 
If  the  fowls  do  not  quickly  recover,  it 
will  pay  to  kill  them. 

Keep  the  floor  of  the  duck  house  well 
littered.  It  is  astonishing  how  the  duck 
can  stay  on  the  water  all  day,  and  yet 
when  it  is  kept  in  a  damp  place  at 
night  it  becomes  rheumatic,  and  soon 
has  leg  weakness.  Nothing  conduces 
more  to  the  thrift  of  ducks  than  dry 
quarters  at  night,  and  leaves,  cut  straw, 
chaff,  refuse  hay,  or  anything  of  the 
kind,  will  answer. 


When  the  heavy  males  become  lame, 
even  if  the  roosts  are  not  high  keep 
them  on  straw  until  they  recover.  It  is 
not  the  jumping  from  the  roost  for  a 
day  or  two  that  causes  lameness  but 
the  constant  jarring  for  an  indefinite 
time,  morning  and  night,  as  the  birds 
often  push  each  other  off  the  roost.  If 
gravel  is  under  the  roost  the  feet  are 
liable  to  become  very  sore  also. 

When  the  hens  are  crop-bound  it  de- 
notes lack  of  gritty  material,  or  the 
cause  may  be  traced  to  the  eating  of 
some  substance  that  cannot  be  passed 
into  the  gizzard.  A  piece  of  old  rag,  or 
the  swallowing  of  dried  grass  that  is 
not  short  may  also  cause  the  clogging. 
When  several  members  of  the  flock  are 
afflicted  the  cause  must  be  inquired  into 
and  removed,  as  it  may  be  due  to  some 
substance  in  the  yard. 

Editor  Darrow,  of  the  Fancier's  Re- 
view, mentions  of  a  hen  that  lived 
to  be  17  years  old.  Also  of  her  daugh- 
ter now  over  12  years  old,  which  hen 
layed  90  eggs  from  January  1st  to 
August  14th.  Ten  years  ago  we  urged 
keeping  old  hens,  at  least  nutil  five 
years  old.  The  constant  breeding  from 
pullets  deterioates  the  stock.  Old 
hens  for  producing  incubator  chicks 
should  be  the  rule. 

Arrange  your  poultry  house  so  that 
all  cleaning  can  be  done  with  a  broom. 
To  do  this,  keep  the  floor  well  covered 
with  dry  dirt,  and  when  the  house  is 
to  be  cleaned  simply  sweep  off  the  floor 
and  scatter  fresfi  dirt,  using  an  extra 
quantity  under  the  roosts.  In  this  man- 
ner the  work  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  droppings  can  be 
placed  in  barrels,  as  the  dirt  will  assist 
in  preserving  them. 

One  breed  is  sufficient,  as  the  hens 
can  be  turned  out  of  the  yards  without 
liability  of  contact  with  other  breeds, 
and  there  is  a  saving  of  fences.  One 
breed  will  give  a  beginner  as  much  as 
he  can  attend  to  if  he  wishes  to  excel, 
and  it  will  be  time  enough  to  add  an- 
other breed  when  he  thoroughly  under- 
stands how  to  successfully  manage  one. 
Do  not  undertake  too  much  at  first. 

Keeping  the  trough  full  of  food  is  the 
lazy  man's  way  of  managing  his  flock. 
It  is  expensive  and  leads  to  disease,  as 
the  hens  become  excessively  fat.  When 
there  is  a  constant  supply  of  food  be- 
fore the  hens  they  make  no  effort  to 
work  by  scratching,  and  the  enforced 
idleness  leads  to  feather  pulling,  egg 
eating  and  other  vices.  We  have  seen 
hens  walk  over  corn  that  was  all  over 
the  yard  because  they  were  surfeited 
with  it  and  desired  a  change.  It  is 
not  only  a  wasteful  practice  to  keep 
food  before  the  hens,  but  it  is  also  an 
obstacle  to  egg  production. 


Oct 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  ship- 
ping dressed  poultry  to  market  in  the 
cold  season,  and  some  attention  given 
the  matter  of  properly  dressing  and 
preparing  the  fowls  will  not  only  add 
to  the  price  but  save  the  annoyance  of  ' 
having  some  of  them  sold  at  a  figure 
below  that  called  for  by  the  quotations. 
Too  much  carelessness  is  exercised  in 
packing.  Neatness  is  something  that 
sells  as  well  as  the  article  offered,  and 
sonsumers  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

A  mess  of  clover,  cut  very  fine,, 
scalded,  and  bran,  middlings  and  meat 
sprinkled  over  it,  fed  warm  to  the  hens,  . 
and  given  early  in  the  morning,  just  as 
they  are  coming  from  the  roost,  is  not 
only  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete- 
foods,  but  it  warms  the  birds  when  the 
weather  is  cold,  invigorates  them,  and 
puts  them  in  excellent  condition  for-- 
enduring  the  rigorous  weather.  By 
their  exercising  and  scratching  for  scat- 
tered grain,  with  all  the  grain  they  can 
eat  at  night,  they  should  prove  profit- 
able. 


When  the  poultry  house  is  divided 
into  two  or  more  apartments  the  par- 
titions should  be  of  boards  instead  of 
wire  or  lath,  as  the  warmth  of  the 
bodies  of  the  fowls  will  induce  cold  cur- 
rents of  air  to  flow  from  one  end  of  the 
house  to  the  other.  If  any  one  doubts 
this,  let  him  enter  a  long  poultry  house 
on  a  cold  day,  where  the  partitions  are 
of  wire,  and  he  will  be  convinced.  In  a 
continuous  or  long  poultry  house,  each 
apartment  should  be  boarded  up,  just 
as  though  it  were  a  separate  building. 

One  male  and  fifteen  females  of  the 
small  breeds  make  a  fair-sized  flock, 
but  if  the  large  breeds  are  kept,  a  male 
and  twelve  females  make  a  correct 
number.  For  such  flocks  a  poultry 
house  10x16  or  12x12  feet  will  not  be  too  • 
large,  as  there  will  be  more  eggs  se- 
cured when  the  birds  have  plenty  of 
room.  There  should  be  ample  space  for 
each  fowl  on  the  roost — at  least  one 
lineal  foot  of  roost  for  each — in  order 
to  guard  against  excessive  heat  in  sum— 
mer. 

The  hens  that  have  not  commenced  to- 
lay  will  hardly  do  so  before  spring. 
It  is  an  old  maxim  that  the  hen  which, 
allows  the  winter  to  overtake  her  be- 
fore she  begins  operations  will  post- 
pone work  until  warmer  weather,  and  it 
contains  much  truth.  It  will  not  pay 
to'  feed  two  hens  in  order  to  have  one 
of  them  producing  eggs.  The  flock 
should  be  culled,  the  layers  retained, 
and  unprofitable  ones  sold.  Business 
methods  should  prevail.  Keep  nothing 
that  does  not  at  least  pay  for  its  feed. 

Wood  tar  has  been  suggested  for  ap- 
plication to  the  roosts  to  destroy  lice, 
as  the  underside  of  the  roosts  and  the 
cracks  are  excellent  hiding  places.  Now 
the  difficulty  with  tar  is  that  it  sticks 
to  the  hens  and  is  a  nuisance  to  them. 
A  better  application  is  to  dip  a  white- 
wash brush  in  a  mixture  composed  of 
one  quart  of  sturgeon  oil,  one  pint  of 
oil  of  tar,  one  pint  kerosene  and  one 
pint  crude  petroleum.  This  mixture 
will  destroy  lice  and  the  odor  is  dis- 
agreeable to  flies  and  other  insects.  A 
gill  of  crude  carbolic  acid  added  to  it 
will  make  an  improvement. 


Only  One  Talent. 

In  hatching  pullets  do  not  endeavor 
to  get  the  best  breed  for  market  and 
for  producing  eggs,  as  you  cannot  get 
two  dominant  characteristics  in  one 
breed.  Each  breed  has  one  "talent" 
and  may  excell  in  a  certain  respect,, 
though  deficient  in  some  other  way. 
The  English  have  breeds  for  eggs  and 
breeds  for  the  table.  They  do  not  ex- 
pect to  have  both  qualities  combined  in 
a  single  breed,  and  we  should  learn 
something  from  them.  If  choice  mar- 
ket fowls  are  desired  they  should  not 
be  expected  to  excell  as  layers.  If  a 
flock  of  good  layers  are  preferred,  they 
may  prove  very  indifferent  in  the  qual- 
ities sought  in  a  market  fowl.    One  rea- 
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son  why  a  breed  fails  to  give  satisfac- 
tion as  an  egg  producer  is  that  one  is 
not  satisfied  with  receiving  eggs  only, 
but  also  seeks  to  make  the  breed  ray 
in  producing  broilers  and  market  fowls. 
It  is  this  desire  to  find  an  all-purpose 
breed  that  disappoints. 

"  Chicken  Lice  Conquered." 

The  perplexing  question  as  to  how  to  de- 
stroy or  prevent  chicken  lice  has  been  a 
constant  source  of  annoyance,  say  nothing 
about  the  pecuniary  losses  sustained  from 
this  pest.  Mr.  F.  Eckert,  Postmaster  of 
Eckert,  Mich.,  writes  under  date  January, 
1894:  "My  neighbors  and  I  have  used  your 
Carbolineum  Aveuarius  in  our  chicken 
houses  with  best  results.  One  coating  de- 
stroyed ail  vermin,  and  now,  after  more 
than  a  year,  our  coops  are  tree  of  same. 
Result— healthy  chickens  and  plenty  of 
eggs.  Every  farmer  should  make  use  of 
tli is  paint,  as  it  is  money  well  invested.'' 
Carbolineum  Avenarius,  the  paint  above 
referred  to,  is  sold  by  the  Carbolineum 
Wood  Preserving  Co.,  120  Broad  St.,  New 
York  City  ;  Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving 
Co.,  128  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  C.  A. 
M'f'g  ,  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

Turkeys  Profitable. 

At  no  period  during  former  years  has 
the  price  of  turkeys  been  below  14  cents 
per  pound  until  November,  when  a 
heavy  supply  lowered  it,  but  about 
Thanksgiving,  and  after,  the  price  will 
range  anywhere  from  16  to  ?0  cents. 
But  for  the  great  difficulty  of  getting 
young  turkeys  started  they  give  but 
little  trouble  to  the  farmer  who  has  a 
wide  range,  and  whatever  price  is  re- 
ceived is  nearly  all  clean  profit.  This 
profit  could  be  greatly  increased  if 
those  who  raise  turkeys  would  give 
their  attention  to  improving  the  stock 
and  increasing  the  size,  and  keeping 
only  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous 
hens  for  breeding  purposes.  A  bronze 
gobbler  will  make  a  great  difference  in 
the  young  stock  next  year,  and  sev- 
eral neighbors  may  combine  and  pur- 
chase one,  as  a  gobbler  will  serve  for 
two  or  three  flocks. 


How  Much  Room  In  Winter. 

As  we  have  before  stated  a  bouse 
10x10  feet  should  accommodate  20  hens 
in  the  winter  season  without  crowding, 
as  they  can,  at  that  season,  be  together 
with  less  inconvenience,  but  the  fact 
is  that  the  more  room  the  better.  It  is 
not  how  much  room  on  the  roost  is  re- 
quired, or  how  much  fresh  air  is  nec- 
essary, but  how  much  room  on  the 
floor  should  be  given,  as  that  is  where 
the  hens  are  to  work  and  scratch.  If 
the  hens  have  access  to  a  covered  sdied 
in  which  to  exercise  during  the  day  it 
will  not  matter,  on  cold  nights,  if  30 
hens  be  allowed  to  roost  in  a  house  10 
xlO  feet,  for  they  will  £et  more  fresh 
air  than  can  be  kept  out,  in  the  winter 
season.  The  rule  of  ten  is  a  good  one 
for  calculating  the  space  required, 
which  is,  in  summer,  to  allow  10  hens 
in  a  house  10x10  feet,  and  allow  them  a 
yard  10x100.  In  winter  in  3  half  that 
space  will  answer. 


Eggs  by  Mail. 
We  received  a  sitting  of  eggs  from 
Nebraska,  by  mail,  which  came  in  good 
order,  being  registered,  the  cost  being 
39  cents.  We  have  tried  this  experi- 
ment twice,  the  eggs  coming  safely, 
but  usually  too  late  in  the  year,  as  the 
poor  hatches  were  due  to  the  hens  ap- 
proaching the  moulting  period.  Next 
spring  the  experiment  will  be  tried 
again. 

Now,  breeders,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  eggs  can  be  sent  by  mail, 
at  a  small  cost,  and  as  safely  as  by 
express,  for  both  mail  and  express  mat- 
ter go  on  the  same  trade. 

No  more  "petitions"  to  goldbug  ex- 
press companies.  We  ask  other  poultry 
journals  to  arrange  for  trying  such  ex- 
periments. It  is  a  solution  of  the  ex- 
press problem.  The  eggs  came  from 
Nebraska  to  New  Jersey — not  one  being 
broken  or  injured  in  the  least. 


A  First    Prize  Offer. 

You  know  that  the  poultry  papers  men- 
tioned below  are  fifty  cents  a  year.  We 
will  make  this  offer.  If  you  send  us  one 
dollar  you  can  get  the  Poultry  Keeper 
and  any  two  of  the  following.  Or,  for  75 
cents,  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  any  one 
of  the  following,  for  a  whole  year: 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal. 

Fanciers'  Beview. 

Southern  Fancier. 

Poultry  Queries. 

Poultry  Herald. 

Poultry  Inter-Ocean. 

American  Poultry  Journal. 

Practical  Foil  ryman  iscmi-iiioitth/y.) 

Also,  don't  forget  the  Poultry  Keeper  Il- 
lustrator (see  contents  elsewhere),  of  over 
100  illustrations.  It  is  25  cents,  but  we 
send  it  and  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  00 
cents. 

There  is  nothing  that  we  can  offer  ycu 
cheaper  than  the  a^ove. 

Remember,  you  get  three  papers  for  one 
dollar. 


Do  You  Destroy  Lice  ? 

When  you  desperately  deluge  the 
poultry  house  with  solutions  for  de- 
stroying lice,  and  finish  a  hard  day's 
work  in  so  doing,  you  must  not  con- 
clude that  you  have  settled  the  lice 
problem.  Those  who  combat  lice  make 
only  a  partial  attempt.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  getting  rid  of  lice  by  one 
effort.  Lice  must  be  kept  out,  and  as 
they  multiply  rapidly,  the  work  neces- 
sary for  cleaning  the  premises  of  their 
presence  must  be  done  as  regularly  as 
cleaning  a  stable,  though  not  so  fre- 
quently. The  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of 
lice  is  to  first  deluge  the  house  with 
kerosene  emulsion.  In  two  or  three 
days  deluge  it  again.  Then  once  a 
week  the  house  may  be  lightly  sprayed 
with  the  emulsion.  Always  dust  with 
air-slaked  lime  after  the  house  has 
dried  off.  If  this  is  done  regularly  the 
work  of  keeping  down  lice  will  be  a 
simple  matter,  and  require  only  ten 
minutes'  time.  If  lice  are  driven  out  of 
the  house  the  hens  will  free  themselves 
of  the  pests  with  dry  dust.  Rub  a  few 
drops  of  melted  lard  on  their  heads 
and  the  large  lice  will  also  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Eggs  and  Cash. 
The  egg  product  on  the  farm  is  one 
that  brings  in  returns  daily,  and  this 
is  a  feature  which  should  give  it  a 
leading  position  in  the  consideration  of 
those  matters  which  are  connected  with 
farming  in  general.  A  crop  of  corn, 
wheat,  potatoes  or  hay  depends  upon 
many  cosditions,  and  more  capital  is 
invested  in  them  than  is  usually  esti- 
mated; because  a  length  of  time  must 
elapse  from  the  period  of  planting  of 
the  seed  to  the  time  of  harvesting.  It 
is  all  outlay — from  spring  to  fall — for 
seed,  land,  labor  and  storage,  and  no 
money  comes  in  until  the  crops  are 
marketed,  in  the  meantime  many  farm- 
ers being  compelled  to  borrow  money 
to  conduct  their  operations  until  the 
returns  arrive. 

It  is  well  known  that  after  harvest  is 
over  the  only  sums  that  come  in  as 
revenue  are  those  from  the  cows  and 
the  hens.  While  returns  from  the  hens 
may  not  be  large,  yet  the  daily  re- 
ceipts are  of  great  assistance  to  those 
of  limited  means.  The  point  to  ob- 
serve also  is  that  the  winter  receipts 
from  poultry  are  at  a  period  of  the 
year  when  the  demands  elsewhere  on 
the  farm  are  not  very  urgent,  and  more 
labor  can  be  given  than  when  the  crops 
are  growing.  The  failure  on  the  part 
of  farmers  to  attach  greater  import- 
ance to  poultry  has  been  to  deprive 
themselves  of  a  source  of  revenue  that 
is  much  more  certain  than  any  other. 

What  the  farmers  should  do  in  the 
poultry  department  of  the  farm  is  to 
recognize  it  as  a  business,  and  not  turn 
it  over  to  the  weaker  members  of  the 
family.  To  secure  more  eggs  better 
laying  stock  should  be  used,  and  care- 
ful attention  given.    Work  is  required 


in  every  department,  and  why  the 
farmers  are  so  unwilling  to  do  for  the 
hens  as  they  will  for  the  larger  stock 
cannot  be  explained,  unless  an  estab- 
lished custom  has  never  been  over- 
thrown, for  they  are  depriving  them- 
selves of  one  of  the  best  mediums  for 
making  the  farm  pay. 

Supplying  the  Markets. 

Supplying  the  market  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter. True,  there  are  thousands  who 
ship  poultry  to  market  and  complain 
that  prices  are  low  because  the  mar- 
kets are  full;  but  if  farmers  would 
give  consideration  to  the  state  of  the 
markets  at  all  times  and  know  when  to 
sell,  it  would  put  a  great  many  dol- 
lars in  their  pockets.  It  is  not  long 
sfnee  they  seemed  to  act  in  concert  to 
sell  all  together,  thus  forcing  prices 
down,  keeping  up  the  shipments  until 
they  sold  off  their  stock.  Now  that 
prices  are  up  they  have  nothing  to  sell, 
and  they  are  forced  to  witness  good 
markets,  with  a  demand  for  a  large 
supply  which  cannot  be  filled.  Then, 
again,  the  majority  of  farmers  do  not 
begin  right.  At  this  season,  when  they 
are  hatching  out  the  supply  for  the 
next  year,  they  do  not  give  particular 
attention  to  the  breeds— the  kind — us- 
ing eggs  from  hens  that  are  not  suita- 
ble for  producing  choice  poultry,  and 
raising  stock  which  will  never  be  able 
to  be  graded  as  choice.  The  strongest 
competitor  of  the  farmer  is  his  neigh- 
bor. If  the  neighbor  is  careful  and  se- 
cures better  stock  than  last  year,  he 
will  be  able  to  send  something  better 
than  usual  to  market,  will  get  the 
highest  prices  and  make  a  profit  be- 
cause he  "sets  the  pace"  of  prices  by 
the  quality  of  his  goods,  all  other 
prices  being  for  second-class  stock. 
When  the  farmer  finds  the  market 
price  per  pound  puoted  at  from  ten 
to  fifteen  cents,  he  must  keep  in  view 
that  the  fifteen  cents  is  for  choice,  and 
that  the  majority  only  receive  the  ten 
cents. 


Here  are  the  three  rules  for  preserv- 
ing eggs:  No  roosters;  turn  the  eggs' 
twice  a  week;  keep  them  in  a  cool 
place— not  lower  than  40  degrees  ok 
over  60  degrees. 


Cold  Storage  for  Eggs. 
If  eggs  are  used  from  hens  that  are 
not  with  males,  the  eggs  will  keep 
fresh  almost  without  care  being  taken. 
If  kept  in  a  cool  place, — not  over  60 
degrees,— they  will  keep  for  three  or 
four  months,  which  gives  plenty  of 
time  to  secure  the  higher  prices.  Any 
kind  of  storage  that  is  cool,  such  as  is 
used  for  fruit,  will  answer.  The  South- 
ern Planter  tells  of  a  fruit  storage 
house  of  moderate  cost  which  is  said  to 
work  well  for  fruits  which  can  be  held 
some  time  before  marketing.  The 
house  should  be  built  with  double  walls, 
and  the  air  space  between  these  be 
packed  with  sawdust  or  mineral  wool, 
like  an  icehouse,  so  as  to  maintain  a 
low  and  equal  temperature.  The  roof 
also  should  be  double,  with  the  air 
space  between  packed  like  the  walls. 
The  floor  and  foundation  of  the  house 
should  be  of  concrete,  made  by  mixing 
six  or  eight  parts  of  clean  gravel  or 
coarse  sand  with  one  part  of  Portland 
cement.  Fill  this  mixture  in  to  the 
depth  of  six  inches  all  over  the  foun- 
dation and  tramp  solid.  Let  this  foun- 
dation extend  six  inches  at  least  out- 
side the  outer  walls  and  set  the  Rills 
upon  it.  Double  board  the  outside,  and 
to  the  inner  board  nail  to  the  height  of 
twenty  inches  foundation,  tin  roofing 
or  sheet  iron.  This  and  the  concrete 
foundation  will  keep  out  all  rats  and 
vermin.  Provide  for  good  ventilation 
in  or  at  the  floor  level  and  through  the 
roof.  The  floor  inside  should  be  fin- 
ished off  with  a  coating  of  one  part 
Portland  cement  and  two  parts  clean 
sand.  Make  this  into  a  thin  m<  rtar 
and  spread  level.  This  will  set  hard 
almost  immediately.  There  should  be 
a  porch  entrance,  so  as  to  allow  of 
double  doors.  Place  shelves  around 
the  house  from  floor  to  roof.  In  such  a 
house  as  this  fruit  can  be  kept  for 
weeks  and  fitted  for  market  and  be 
marketed  as  called  for. 


Fat  and  Eggs. 
In  a  large  majority  of  cases  of  the'- 
hens  not  laying  in  winter  is  because 
they  are  made  too  fat,  and  those  who 
keep  poultry  are  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  reason  this  mistake  is  so  often 
committed  is  because  they  do  not  know 
one  breed  from  some  other.  Until  I 
farmers  learn  to  quickly  distinguish 
one  breed  of  fowls  from  others  that  are? 
similar  in  appearance  they  will  work  in 
the  dark.  It  may  sound  strange  to 
some  that  farmers,  who  are  supposed  to 
know  all  the  breeds  of  Uock  and  poul- 
try, should  be  so  deficient  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  most  important  duty  per- 
taining to  their  calling,  yet  .t  is  true, 
for  farmers  are  not  yet  educated  to 
know  all  the  points  of  stock  and  to  be 
able  to  select  the  best.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions, but  the  masses  are  behind, 
and  this  is  particularly  true  so  far  as  it 
applies  to  the  breeds  of  fowls. 

A  comparison  of  a  choice  Berkshire 
hog  with  the  long-nose  Landpike  will  at 
once  show  that  the  Berkshire  fattens, 
and  retains  it  fat  condition,  on  much 
less  food  than  the  other,  but  it  is  not 
so  hardy  nor  as  prolific.  This  rule  ap- 
plies also  to  poultry,  for  there  ore 
breeds  are  distinct  in  their  characteris- 
tics as  the  Berkshire  and  the  Landpike, 
and  the  best  breed  for  the  farmer  is  the 
one  adapted  to  his  purpose.  In  the 
South,  where  the  forests  abound  with 
acorns,  the  farmer  finds  it  profitable  to 
keep  the  Landpike,  because  it  can  ex- 
ist in  the  woods,  find  its  food,  and  en- 
dure all  kinds  of  weather,  but  our 
Northern  farmer  would  hardly  find 
such  an  animal  profitable.  A  Southern 
farmer  who  once  procured  an  Essex 
boar,  to  cross  on  his  native  stock,  re- 
marked that— "They  are  of  no  use  to 
me;  they  do  nothing  but  lay  around 
and  get  fat  at  a  time  when  I  wish  them 
out  of  sight."  There  are  many  poul- 
trymen  in  the  same  predicament,  for 
they  keep  hens  that  "do  nothing  but 
lay  abound  and  fatten"  instead  of 
hunting,  scratching  and  laying  eggs 
for  market. 

We  do  not  urge  the  keeping  of  com- 
mon stock  by  the  above  ilustration,  for 
there  are  divers  sorts  of  common  hens, 
and  the  farmer  would  be  no  wiser.  He 
should  learn  the  breeds  of  fowls,  know 
what  he  wants,  and  then  regulate  his 
feed  accordingly.  We  are  not  in  favor 
of  keeping  fowls  poor,  for  that  is  just 
the  reverse.  They  should  be  in  good 
condition,  but  not  fat.  The  horse 
breeders  do  not  keep  poor  horses,  but 
they  will  not  allow  a  horse  to  be  fat. 
The  secret  of  their  success  is  in  the 
exercise  and  constant  work  given  the 
stock.  They  also  make  a  distinction  in 
the  treatment  of  the  thoroughbred  and 
the  heavy  draft  horses.  When  feed- 
ing the  hens  their  condition  is  to  be 
considered,  and  they  must  be  so  ferl 
that  they  will  be  supplied  with  the  proper 
food  and  made  to  keep  at  work.  The 
laying  hen  is  in  no  manner  to  be  a  fat 
hen.  Make  her  work  and  scrateh.  Keep 
her  as  busy  as  a  bee,  and  she  will  be 
more  contented,  and  will  lay  during  the 
entire  winter. 


Peafowls. 

Peafowls  are  simply  ornamental  and 
are  not  readily  salable.  They  are  not 
profitable  on  a  farm,  as  the  male  is 
vindictive  and  destroys  chicks  and 
ducklings  that  may  come  in  his  way. 
The  hen  seldom  begins  to  lay  until  at 
least  two  years  old,  and  often  not  un- 
til three  years  of  age,  laying  from  five 
to  sixteen  eggs,  which  hatch  in  about 
thirty  days.  The  young  peafowl  feath- 
ers very  rapidly,  and  should  be  fed 
every  two  hours  the  first  month;  then 
four  times  a  day  until  three  months 
old,  when  it  should  be  given  three 
meals  requiring  a  large  share  of  animal 
food,  such  as  meat  and  bone.  Other- 
wise they  require  the  same  care  as 
young  turkeys.  Only  the  peafowl  can 
raise  them,  as  common  hens  wean  them 
too  soon. 
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Plan   for  a  Cold  Storage  Building. 

Cold  storage  of  poultry,  meat  and  butter 
is  becoming  quite  a  business  with  those 
who  handle  large  numbers,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  small  cold  storage  building 
may  not  be  used  if  preferred.  The  designs 
are  very  plain,  and  but  little  description  is 
necessary.  They  are  from  Mr.  Charles  D. 
Montague,  Plamwell,  Michigan,  and  he 
gives  the  details  as  follows : 

The  ice-rooin  is  8x12  feet  in  the  clear, 
feeing  started  with  a  6x6- inch  sill  laid  in  a 
trench  three  inches  deep.  After  the  sills 
are  laid  in  the  ground,  dirt  is  pressed  in 
solidlyr,  so  as  to  leave  no  opportunity  for 
air  to  enter  at  the  bottom— a  very  impor- 
tant point.  The  studding  of  the  inner 
room  is  2xS-inch  lumber,  twelve  feet  long, 
set  twenty-four  inches  from  center  to  .cen- 
ter, and  having  a  plate  of  the  same  size 
firmly  spiked  t  o  the  top,  the  inside  of  the 
studs  being  sheathed  with  rough  boards 
■clear  to  the  top  of  the  plate,  and  all  around 
the  room  except  at  A,  where  one  stud  has 
J»een  left  out,  leaving  an  opening  through 
which  the  iee  is  passed  in  tilling  the  house. 
This  opening  is  stopped  with  boards  and 
simply  laid  in  as  the  house  is  tilled.  The 
top  of  the  ice  should  hi  no  higher  than  the 
plate,  and  b3  ^Jver^d  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  deep  with  hay  or  straw,  well  trod- 
den down. 

The  outer  wall  is  of  2x4-inca  stud  ling, 
twelve  feet  long,  the  sill  set  in  the  ground 
the  same  as  for  the  inner  room,  bu  t  care- 
fully sheathed  on  both  sides  with  good, 
tight  boards,  and  the  spaces  b  etween  filled 
with  sawdust  clear  to  the  plate.  The  out- 
side is  finished  with  drop  siding,  having  a 
thickness  of  paper  between  ihas  and  the 
boards. 

At  B  the  inner  and  outer  sheathing- 
boards  project  one  and  one-half  inches  be- 
yond the  studs,  and  other  loose  boards  are 
cut  one  and  one-half  inches  shorter  than 
the  space  between  the  studs.  Then  as  the 
ice  is  filled  in,  these  shorter  boards  are 
laid  up  and  the  space  between  filled  with 
sawdust,  this  opening  being  only  to  till  the 
ice-room.  About  thirty-five  tons  of  ice 
can  be  put  in  this  house,  which  will  be 
sufficient  to  last  untii  cutting-time  another 
year. 

The  entrance  door  is  made  doubly  that 
is,  a  sort  of  vestibule  is  built  out  so  that 
one  door  can  be  closed  behind  when  going 
•in  or  coming  out,  thus  avoiding  warm  cur- 
rents of  air  in  the  cooling-room.  The  four- 
foot  space  around  the  house  is  floored  over 
six  inches  above  the  ground  sill,  and  pro- 
vides ample  room  for  butter,  meat,  poul- 
try or  eggs,  though  eggs  must  not  be  kept 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  forty  degrees 
above  zero. 

If  desired,  another  story  may  .  be  added 
by  placing  joists  across  the  space  eight  feel 
from  the  lower  floor.  This  gives  a  larger 
amount  of  room  for  storing  onions,  etc. 
The  roof  is  hipped  and  provided  with  a 
ventilator  having  lower  slats  arranged  to 
open  or  close  at  will.  They  should  nevei 
©e  tightly  closed,  as  fresh  air  should  always 
have  more  or  less  access  to  the  top  of  thi 
ice. 

A  GxO-inch  timber  is  fastened  at  one  end 
under  the  hip  rafter,  projecting  over  the 
outer  wall  line  and  provided  with  ajstoiu 
eye-bolt  to  which  the  p alley  is  caughFTn 
filling  the  ice-room.  "This  timber  is  braced 
down  to  the  plate  with  sticks  of  „the  same 
size.  The  roof  is  shingled,  and  the  coruici 
is  made  with  eight  8x8-inch  jboles  in  the 
soffit,  each  being  provided  with  aj  board  to 
elose  or  open,  thus  perfecting  the  ventil- 
ating arrangement.  Windows  are  in  both 
sides,  tightly  fitted  with  two  double  sash 
for  each  eight,  and  are  set  in  the  sides,  so 
as  to  throw  light  in  the  end  passages.  A 
box  drain  should  be  laid  in  the  ground, 
made  of  2x8-inoh  stuff,  and  should  project 
three  or  four  feet  beyond  the  outside  wall, 
and  at  each  end  a  small  pit  should  be  dug, 
filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  small  [stone, 
with  an_armf ul  of  straw  next,  and  dirt 
filled  in  well  rammed "dowrT  No~"flooring 
will  be  required  in  the  inner  room,  as  the 
ice  can  be  laid  on  the  ground. 

The  illustration  is  taken  from  the  Penin- 
sular cold  storage  building,  on  Maple  Farm 
Poultry  Yards,  Alamo,  Michigan. 


Shows  to  Occur. 

Oct.  8-12.— Frederick,  Md.  Henry  C. 
Keefer,  Secretary. 

Oct.  8-12. — Virginia  State,  Richmond,  Va. 
Wm .  G.  Owens,  Secretary. 

Oct.  15-18.— Hagerstown,  Md.  John  L. 
Cost,  Superintendent. 

Oct  19-Nov.  3.— Dallas  Exposition,  Dallas' 
Tex.    C.  A.  Cour,  Secretary. 

Oct.  22-25  — North  Carolina  State,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.    John  Nichols,  Secretary. 

Nov.  12-15.— Parsons,  Kan.  J.  R.  Alex- 
ander, Secretary. 

Nov.  21-23.— Ottumwa  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Ottumwa,  Iowa  C.  A.  Muir,  Secre- 
tary. 


Dec.  10-12.— Fort  Worth,  Texas.  D.  O. 
Lively,  Secretary. 

Dec.  10-13. -Saginaw,  Mich.  A.  F.  Her- 
bert, Secretary,  Ionia,  Mich. 

Dec.  10-14.— Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa.  C.  R. 
Doe,  Secretary. 

Dec.  10-J4.— Rhode  Island  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, Providence,  R.  I.  H.  S.  Babcock, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  10-2\  —  Cotton  State  Exposition, 
Atlanta,  Ga.    C.  A.  Collier,  Secretary. 

Dec.  11-17.— San  Francisco,  Cal.  E.  H. 
Freeman,  Secretary,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

Dec.  16-20  — Kokomo,  Indiana.  E.  E. 
Sanders,  Secretarv. 

Dec.  16-31.— Lebanon,  Mo.  D.  H.  Hinds  ? 
Secretary. 


Cold  Storage  Building 


-Pittston,  Pa.   F.  P.  Cosper, 
S.  Biller, 
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Who  wants  to  exchange  Pekin  drakes. 
Mr.  E.  S.  Grant,  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  has 
an  advertisement  making-  this  offer. 


Fig.  2. — Ground  Plan  of  Cold  Storage  Building. 

Nov.  23-28— Garden  State  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Association,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  C. 
W.  Johnson,  Secretary,  Cranford.N.  J. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  2. — Mid-Continental,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  F.  M.  Slutz,  Secretary,  2024 
Chestnut  street. 

Dec.  2  6. — Rochester  Fanciers'  Club, 
Rochester,  NY.    W.J.  Harrison,  Secretary. 

Dec.  2-7.— Iowa  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Ottumwa.  Iowa.  W.  S.  Russell,  Sec- 
retary 

Dec.  3-6.— Meridian,  N.  Y.  — Wm.  H. 
Carr,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

Dec.  4-6.  —  Stewartsville,  Mo.  C.  C. 
Roberts,  Secretary. 

Dec.  4-7. — Roanoke,  Ya.  Frank  A  Love- 
lock, Secretary,  Salem.Va. 

Dec.  4-11. — Cleveland  and  Ohio  State, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.   W.  S.  Rose,  Secretary. 

Dec.  9-14.— St.  Louis,  Mo.  C.  R.  Crouse, 
cor.  Secretary,  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo. 


Dec.  17-21- 
Secretary. 

Dec.  17-21.— Tiffin,  Ohio, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  17  21.— Auburn,  Neb.  H.  J.  F.Wert, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  17-21.-State  Show,  Galveston,  Tex. 
J.  G.  McReynolds,  Secretary,  Neclies,  Tex. 

Dec.  18-20.— Wayne,  Neb.  H.  Gregory, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  23-25. — Concord,  Mich.  James  A 
Tucker,  Secretary. 

Dec.  24-26.— Derby,  Conn.  E.  M.  Hunt, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  24-27.— Beatrice,  Neb.  E.  E.  Greer, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  26-31.— Alliance,  O.  C.  S.  Augle- 
myer,  Secretary. 

Dec.  26-31.— Dayton,  Ohio.  C.  H.  Clark, 
Secretary,  136  Hawthorn  street. 

Dec.  SO-Jan.  4.— Hampton,  Iowa.  Paul 
Jones,  Secretary. 

Dec.  31-Jan.  2.— Smyrna,  N.  Y.  S.  K. 
Wilcex.  Secretary. 

Dec.  31-Jan.  4. — Tacoma,  Wash.  F.  A. 
Rowsell,  Secretary. 

Jan.  1-4.— Hutchinson,  Mo.  Dr.  J.  F. 
McArthur,  Secretary. 

Jan.  1-4.— Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  J.  M. 
Hill,  Secretary,  6U2  Fast  Kiowa  street. 

Jan.  1-4.— Findlay,  Ohio.  R.  M.  Wise. 
Secretary. 

Jan.  4-8. —  Washington  Court  House.  W. 
R.  Dalby,  Secretary. 

Jan.  6-10.— Bloomingtou,  O.  J.  B.  Peele, 
Secietary. 

Jan.  6-10  —West  Tennessee  Poultry  As- 
sociation, Jackson,  Tenu.  H.  M.  Dawson' 
Secretary. 

Jan.  6-10.— Hamburg,  N.  Y.  E.  C.  Pease, 
Secretary. 

Jan.  6-10.— Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  J.  W. 
Haslam,  Secretary. 

Jan,  6-11.— Topeka,  Kan.  D.  A.  Wise, 
Secretary. 

Jan.  6-12.— Denver,  Colo.  John  Herr, 
Secretary. 

Jan.  7-11. — Vancouver  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Vancouver,  B.  C.  Cor.  Spice,  Secre- 
tary. 

Jan.  9-15.— Washington,  D.  C.  D.  E. 
Howard,  Secretary,  box  54.  W. Washington. 

Jan.  10-13.— Jackson,  Mich.  F.  McKen- 
zie,  Secretary,  Concord,  Mich. 

Jan.  13-19.— Albuquerque,  N.  M.  A.  F. 
Overman,  Secrei  arv. 


Jan.  14  18.— Nashville,  Tenn.  A.  R.  Gray , 
Secretary. 

Jan.  14-18.— Boston  Poultry  Association, 
Boston,  Mass.    C.  M.  Weld,  Secretary. 

Jan.  15-21.— Oakland,  Cal.  F.  Mecklem, 
Secretary,  417  Sacramento  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Jan.  20-24.— Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Alice 
M.  Mason,  Secretary. 

Jan.  22-28  —Seattle,  Wash.  W.  B.  Wood- 
rich,  Secretary. 

Jan.  23-26.— Marquette,  Mich  George  W. 
Freeman,  Seoretpry. 

Feb.  1-6. — New  York  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Association,  Madison  Square  Garden.  New 
York  City.  H.  V.  Crawford.  Secretary, 
Moutclair,  N.  J. 

How  Often  Does  a  Hen  Lay  ? 

Mr.  R.  W.  Davison,  Glendola,  N.  J., 
in  the  Epitomist,  mentions  some  ex- 
periments made  by  him  on  the  time 
when  a  hen  lays.  As  it  is  a  matter 
which  concerns  many  we  give  this 
statement,  as  follows: 

Some  time  ago  a  poultry  journal  sent 
out  these  two  questions:  How  many 
eggs  will  a  hen  lay  consecutively?  Does 
a  hen  lay  an  egg  a  little  later  each  day 
and  then  take  a  rest  for  a  day  or  not? 
Well,  all  kinds  of  answers  came  out. 
Some  had  hens  that  laid  as  high  as  100 
eggs  in  100  days,  some  thirty  eggs  in 
thirty  days,  and  so  on.  To  the  second 
question  some  believe  that  a  hen  laid 
la.ter  each  day,  for,  they  argued,  if  that 
was  the  case  they  would  lay — a  flock — 
as  many  eggs  after  12  o'clock  M.  as  be- 
fore. 

These  questions  set  us  to  thinking. 
We  remembered  that  we  then  had  a  hen 
running  with  some  chickens  in  a  lot 
where  there  were  no  other  hens,  and 
that  said  hen  had  been  laying  for  some 
time.  On  June  8  we  commenced  to  keep 
an  account  of  the  number  of  eggs  she 
laid,  and  also  when  she  laid  them. 
Here  is  the  record  up  to  June  21: 

June    8   1  2:30  P.  M. 

June    9   1  6:00  P.  M. 

June  10   0  

June  11   1  9:30  P.  M. 

June  12   1  11:15  A.  M. 

June  13   1  3:30  P.  M. 

June  14   0  

June  15   1  9:00  A.  M. 

June  16   1  10:45  A.  M. 

June  17   1  1:30  P.  M. 

June  18   1  5:00  P.  M. 

June  19   0  

June  20   1  8:45  A.  M. 

June  21   1  10:00  A.  M. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  this 
hen,  at  least,  did  lay  a  little  later  each 
day  and  then  take  a  rest,  commencing 
early  the  next  morning.  The  time  as 
given  above  is  nearly  correct,  not  more 
than  thirty  minutes  one  way  or  the 
other,  while  the  most  of  it  is  correct. 
If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  she 
laid  without  a  break  more  days  before 
I  commenced  to  keep  the  rtcord  aft«?\ 
as  she  wanted  to  quit  and  go  to  setting 
on  the  13th  inst.,  but,  as  she  laid  in  an 
old  tin  pail,  we  would  quietly  remove 
her  each  day  after  she  had  laid  and 
turn  the  pail  bottom  side  up.  This 
would  disgust  her,  and  she  would  go 
off  and  hunt  for  bugs,  etc.  We  are  ex- 
pecting to  see  her  every  day  now  go  to 
setting  on  top  of  the  pail,  if  she  cannot 
get  in.  Let  us  hear  from  our  readers 
on  these  two  points. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  hen  did 
not  lay  at  a  regular  hour  but  deferred 
it  later  every  day.  If  she  laid  as  many 
as  three  or  four  eggs  she  would  skip  a 
day,  or  even  when  the  laying  hour  was 
late.  The  experiment  is  one  of  much 
interest  to  all. 


A  Perilous  Adventure 

It  might  have  been  for  that  party  sent  out 
by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in  the 
summer  of  1894  to  climb  Mount  Rainier. 
A  climb  up  Mt.  Washington,  only  6  000  feet 
above  the  sea,  or  up  Pike's  Peak  on  a  rail- 
joad,  is  not  much  of  an  undertaking  com- 
pared with  climbing  on  foot  with  provisions 
and  bedding  on  one's  back,  over  ice  and  snow 
for  nearly  three  miles,  vertically.  Roped 
together,  so  that  if  one  man  falls  the  others 
may  hold  him,  one  slip  at  places  might 
bring  death  to  all  of  them.  But  judging 
from  the  published  account  of  tuis  success- 
ful achievement  the  party  were  well  repaid 
when  they  finally  stood  upon  the  icy  dome 
of  this  grand  mountain,  with  the  clouds 
more  than  a  mile  below  them. 

It  was  a  tremendous  strusgle  to  reach 
that  point,  but  the  view  of  "Nature's  wild 
magnificence"  from  a  height  of  between 
14,000  and  15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  seems  to 
have  well  repaid  the  five  men  who  "got 
there.''  One  niuht  was  passed  on  the  rocks 
and  in  an  ice  cave,  at  an  elevation  of  more 
than  11, COO  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  account,  of  this  adventure  is  pub- 
lished in  a  beautiful  pamphlet,  and  Mr. 
Chas.  S.  Fee,  the  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  will 
send  it  to  any  address  upon  receipt  oi  six 
cents  in  stamps. 
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Going  to  Have  a  Large  Farm. 

A  reader  at  Nauvoo,  111.,  is  about  to 
try  his  labor  on  a  large  poultry  farm, 
and  there  are  things  he  wishes  to 
know.  Of  course  the  fact  that  he 
asks  the  questions  sent  is  proof  that  he 
lacks  experience,  and  that  is  where  we 
fear  he  may  fail.  His  questions  may 
appear  simple  to  some,  but  they  are 
also  very  important  to  others.  He  says: 

We  are  about  to  open  a  large  poultry 
farm  and  wish  tc  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions, which  I  hope  you  will  kindly 
answer.  Which  special  breed  of  hens 
•do  you  prefer  for  egg  layers?  Which 
do  you  prefer  for  broilers?  Or,  would 
one  breed  do  for  both  purposes? 
Would  an  egg  keep  in  a  cooling  room, 
at  a  temperature  of  about  40  degrees — 
pass  as  a  fresh  egg  after  three  months? 

We  are  asked  which  breed  we  prefer 
for  layers.  Well,  as  there  are  not  ten 
eggs  difference  in  a  year  between  the 
dozen  leading  breeds,  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  consequence.  In  Illinois,  where  the 
thermometer  goes  down  low  in  winter, 
the  point  is  to  get  a  heavy  breed,  one 
best  adapted  for  that  climate. 

The  next  question  is,  which  breed  do 
we  prefer  for  broilers.  It  depends  on 
when  they  are  to  be  hatched,  and 
whether  by  hens  or  incubators.  Again, 
hardiness  is  essential.  Better  raise 
two  ordinary  chicks  than  to  have  one 
dead  chick  of  the  "best  breed." 

Again,  would  we  have  one  breed  for 
both  purposes.  Indeed  we  would,  and 
we  would  not  care  whether  the  breed 
was  Wyandotte,  Brahma,  Cochin,  Plym- 
outh Rock  or  Langshan. 

An  egg  in  a  temperature  of  40  de- 
grees would  keep  for  several  months 
and  be  as  fresh  almost  as  a  new  egg. 


Poultry  Papers  and  Show  Reports. 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  discusses 
the  publishing  of  show  reports  in  a 
very  fair  and  impartial  manner  to  all 
concerned,  which  we  believe  should  be 
reproduced  by  every  other  poultry 
journal.  We  also  give  it  in  order  to 
add  our  own  views.    It  says: 

This  subject  has  been  an  annoying 
one  to  publishers  of  poultry  papers  on 
account  of  the  necessary  extra  labor 
they  require  to  put  them  in  type,  the 
large  space  they  occupy  in  the  body  of 
the  paper,  also  the  amount  of  adver- 
tising they  do  without  compensation 
therefor.  Some  publishers  refuse  to  in- 
sert them  in  their  columns,  others  only 
-such  as  may  be  deemed  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  interest  of  the  publisher, 
and  there  are  others  who  attempt  to 
publish  all  reports  received  by  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt— and  we  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the 
matter— that  it  adds  largely  to  the  cost 
■of  issuing  a  poultry  paper  to  put  in 
type  three, four  or  more  pages  of  show 
reports  that  it  largely  advertises  the 
stock  of  the  persons  who  may  own  the 
fowls  on  which  prizes  were  awarded 
and  so  reported;  and  that  not  one- 
fourth  or  probably  one-eighth  of  the 
persons  named  in  the  reports  are  ad- 
vertisers, subscribers,  or  in  any  way 
patrons  of  the  papers  In  which  these 
winnings  appear,  and,  in  fact,  they  get 
just  that  amount  of  free  advertising. 
That  such  advertising  is  valuable  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  efforts  made  by  the 
writer  a  few  years  ago  to  find  how  a 
certain  Indiana  breeder  secured  a  $40 
patron  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  who  upon 
written  inquiry  answered:  "In  the  show 
report  of  an  Indiana  show  found  in  the 
Fanciers'  Gazette."  While  this  is  only 
one  instance,  we  have  been  told  over 
and  over  again  by  our  readers  that  they 
had  made  no  efforts  to  secure  certain 
fowls  which  were  reported  as  scoring 
so  and  so  at  a  given  show  as  reported 
in  the  poultry  papers.  Then,  again,  re- 
peated inquiries  have  been  asked  con- 
cerning fowls  reported  to  have  been 
scored  at  such  and  such  a  show,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  that  reports  of 
shows  are  carefully  read  and  consider- 
ed, and  the  question  at  this  point  arises: 
Does  a  publisher  do  himself  justice,  as 
well  as  his  advertisers  who  help  him 
to  maintain  his  publication  in  a  sub- 
stantial way,  by  publishing  such  re- 
ports? The  great  number  of  shows 
really  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
publish  all  and  have  them  seasonable, 
therefore  if  show  reports  are  actually 
demanded  by  readers  they  must  be 
limited  to  such  as  are  the  most  popular 
and  desirable,  and  their  selection  left 
'to  the  manager  of  the  publication. 
Only  such  reports  as  give  the  score  of 
each  winning  fowl  are  of  any  practical 
value  to  the  reader,  all  others  operating 
as  advertisements,  pure  and  simple. 
We  are  aware  that  there  are  two  sides 


to  this  question,  but  looking  at  it  from 
a  publisher's  view  this  last  named 
course  is  the  only  safe  or  desirable  one 
if  he  finds  it  important  to  publish  any 
at  all. 

We  were  the  first  to  decide  against 
them  and  we  have  never  departed  from 
our  original  declaration.  We  were  in- 
formed that  it  would  "hurt  the  paper," 
but  we  reasoned  that  as  a.  certain  class 
did  not  advertise  at  all  we  had  nothing 
to  lose  from  them,  and  they  might 
squirm  and  twist  all  they  desired. 

We  do,  however,  report  the  winnings 
of  our  advertisers,  and  ask  every  one 
of  them  to  never  overlook  reporting  to 
us  when  they  attend  the  shows.  We 
will  not  take  money  from  those  who 
support  our  paper  and  then  turn  trade 
over  to  men  who  care  nothing  for  us. 
If  that  is  the  cause  of  complaint  then 
we  can  stand  it. 

At  first  we  were  attacked  by  other 
editors,  but  we  knew  that  sooner  or 
later  they  would  come  over  to  us — and 
they  are  coming.  Why? — because  they 
cannot  afford  to  give  something  for 
nothing. 

If  the  Editor's  Association  had  orga- 
nized with  a  view  of  such  protection, 
instead  of  for  petty  matters,  it  would 
have  been  to  their  advantage. 

Now,  a  word  to  the  editors.  The 
above  states  that  probably  only  one- 
eighth  of  those  who  receive  mention  at 
shows  are  advertisers.  Then  the  poul- 
try papers  must  advertise  seven-eighths 
free  and  compel  one-eighth  to  keep  the 
papers.  Is  it  fair  to  those  who  spend 
their  money  with  us? 

If  we  will  unite  and  shut  the  seven- 
eighths  ones  out  they  will  have  to  come 
in  or  hide  their  "eight  under  a  bushel." 
If  they  do  not  come  in  then  the  one- 
eighth  will  get  their  business,  and  can 
better  afford  to  do  more  advertising. 
We  are  safe  with  either  proposition. 

We  ask  advertisers,  also,  to  stand  up 
for  their  rights  in  the  matter.  If  you 
spend  your  money  with  the  papers  in- 
sist that  the  other  people  shall  pay 
also.  Make  your  paper  which  you  sup- 
port protect  you. 

We  never  lost  a  dollar  by  not  publish- 
ing show  rewards.  On  the  contrary  we 
got  advertisements  from  some  who  did 
spend  a  cent  with  the  other  papers  be- 
cause they  got  all  they  wanted  free. 

Let  us  end  the  dead-head  system. 

An  India  Rubber  Standard. 

There  are  too  many  ignorant  men 
put  on  committees  of  the  breeds;  that 
is,  ignorant  of  framing  a  Standard. 
Our  present  standard  is  of  the  India 
rubber  kind — it  can  be  contracted  or 
extended  to  suit  any  case. 

Somebody  asked  us  if  black  on  the 
tail  of  a  Buff  Cochin  was  a  disqualifi- 
cation. Well,  it  makes  us  smile.  It  is 
on  the  little  portions  of  his  make  up 
that  he  must  be  errorless.  His  outer 
toe  must  be  feathered  to  the  extremity 
or  he  is  thrown  out  of  the  show  room 
(disqualified),  but  he  can  have  one 
wing  the  color  of  white-wash  while  the 
other  may  look  as  if  it  had  been  used 
to  apply  coal  tar.  His  comb  must  not 
be  lopped  but  he  can  have  one  side  of 
his  breast  sky  blue  and  the  other  pink. 
His  tail  must  not  be  wry  but  the  feath- 
ers may  resemble  Joseph's  coat  of  many 
colors.  His  middle  toe  must  not  be 
bare  but  his  head  and  neck  may  be 
striped,  streaked,  speckled,  or  rainbow. 
True  he  is  required  to  be  a  "rich,  clear 
buff,"  but  he  can  look  like  a  peacock 
as  long  as  he  takes  care  of  his  comb 
and  toes,  keeps  his  back  straight,  does 
not  foolishly  twist  his  tail  to  one  side 
or  get  his  feathers  too  stiff  at  his 
hocks. 

It  is  a  beautiful  standard.  The  pur- 
ity of  the  breed  depends  on  a  stiff  comb 
and  four  feathered  toes.  The  color  of 
the  wings,  back,  hackle,  saddle,  breast, 
body,  and  head  are  only  minor  matters. 
The  toe  is  everything.  And  this  is  call- 
ed a  standard  of  a  breed. 

Of  course  a  bird  can  have  defects, 
but  as  long  as  he  is  not  disqualified  he 
can  come  to  the  feast  and  sit  at  the 
same  table  with  the  king;  that  is,  if  he 
could  do  so. 


Chicks  and  Warmth. 

It  is  difficult  to  convince  many  that  in 
winter  the  young  chicks  should  be  kept 
in  a  temperature  close  to  100  degrees. 
When  a  little  chick  is  hatched  it  is  real- 
ly naked,  the  down  being  no  protection, 
and  a  chilling  of  the  body  usually  re- 
sults in  bowel  disease.  No  "fresh  air" 
experiments  can  be  tried  with  little 
chicks  in  winter,  as  they  will  nearly 
always  prove  fatal.  A  young  chick  is 
as  tender  as  a  little  baby,  and  when 
they  begin  to  die  off  from  disease  of 
the  bowels  it  is  almost  a  sure  indica- 
tion that  they  have  been  chilled  at 
some  time. 


Combs  and  Breeds. 

The  comb  is  one  of  the  main  points 
to  observe  in  a  breed.  One  of  the  sur- 
est indications  that  a  breed  is  not  pure 
is  when  the  comb  peculiar  to 
it  is  not  what  is  required.  Brahmas 
have  pea-combs;  that  is,  a  large  comb 
with  a  smaller  one  on  each  side,  making 
three  combs,  the  whole  resembling  an 
open  pea-pod  containing  peas.  The 
Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Plymouth  Rock'-, 
Langshans,  Javas  and  Cochins  have 
straight,  single  combs,  with  points. 
The  Hamburgs,  Wyandottes  and  others 
have  rose-combs,  which  somewhat  re- 
semble a  rose.  To  attempt  to  describe 
the  combs  in  detail  would  demand  a 
full  description  of  each  breed,  but  it  is 
important,  when  procuring  a  breed,  to 
be  sure  that  the  comb  is  correct,  for  if 
not  so  there  is  a  probability  of  a  cross 
or  impurity.  As  with  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine,  all  the  breeds  of  poultry  are  bred 
to  a  standard,  to  which  they  must 
strictly  adhere,  or  they  will  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  the  show-rooms. 


Market  Breeds. 

It  is  not  the  large  breeds  that  are  the 
most  suitable  for  market,  as  the  buyers 
prefer  medium-sized  carcasses.  The  re- 
quirements in  many  markets  are  yellow 
legs  and  yellow  skin,  with  plump 
bodies,  the  breast  containing  an  abun- 
dance of. meat.  Some  breeds  that  are 
suitable  in  the  color  of  legs  and  skin 
may  be  deficient  in  breast  meat,  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  difficult  to  select 
a  strictly  market  breed  which  is  sure 
to  come  up  with  all  requirements. 

Hardiness  is  the  most  important  re- 
quisite in  a  breed,  as  it  is  essential  that 
the  birds  escape  all  those  drawbacks 
which  may  tend  to  retard  its  progress. 
For  that  reason  a  great  majority  of 
farmers  are  partial  to  Brahmas,  Coch- 
ins, Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks, 
which  are  considered  the  best  market 
breeds,  not  that  they  possess  the  most 
perfect  carcasses  for  that  purpose,  but 
because  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
chicks  of  those  breeds  can  be  raised  to 
a  marketable  age,  which  is  really  the 
most  important  matter  in  raising  fowls 
to  sell. 

When  Chicks  are  Chilled 
The  probem  of  ventilation  is  yet  un- 
solved. There  are  those  who  maintain 
that  chicks  should  not  be  exposed  out- 
side at  all,  while  others  contend  that  it 
is  necessary  to  success  that  the  house 
be  well  ventilated,  and  that  the  chicks 
be  allowed  in  the  yards.  Both  are  cor- 
rect. If  the  wind  is  in  such  a  direction 
that  no  drifts  come  down  on  the 
chicks,  and  no  warmth  in  the  house  is 
carried  away,  it  is  well  enough  to  ven- 
tilate; but  when  ventilation  brings 
drafts  (especially  on  damp  days),  the 
chicks  will  take  cold.  And  as  a  cold 
shows  its  effects  nearly  always  on  the 
bowels,  the  cause  is  attributed  to  the 
food,  when  the  real  cause  is  that  the 
chicks  have  been  chilled.  It  is  difficult 
to  convince  most  persons  that  as  the 
chicks  are  always  close  to  the  floor, 
they  get  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

The  Uncertainty  of  Eggs. 
The  principal  loss  with  breeders  is  in 
hatching;  not  that  the  incubators  are  at 
fault,  but  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  fertile  eggs.  There  may  be 
"more  blanks  than  prizes."    When  one 


hatches  but  four  eggs,  each  costing 
three  cents,  the  first  cost  of  producing 
a  chick  may  be  more  than  the  whole 
cost  of  the  food  required  to  carry  it  to 
a  marketable  age.  It  is  on  the  super- 
abundance of  worthless  eggs  that  all 
the  hopes  are  shattered.  The  hatche- 
ing  of  chicks  in  midwinter,  either  by 
hens  or  incubators,  is  something  that 
keeps  the  operator  in  doubt,  until  the 
hatch  is  over,  whether  he  will  have  the 
egg-drawer  "alive"  with  chicks,  or 
have  to  carry  out  the  eggs  in  large  bas- 
kets to  be  buried. 


Feeding  Chicks. 

After  the  chicks  are  feathered  they 
will  be  hardy,  and  may  be  fed  anything 
"that  they  will  eat.  It  fact,  there  are 
no  secrets  of  feeding.  All  that  is  re- 
quired is  to  give  a  variety  of  food.  If 
the  chicks  are  on  a  range  they  will  not 
need  much  assistance.  Even  if  they 
should  become  weak  in  the  legs,  if  they 
still  have  good  appetites,  and  do  not 
droop,  it  only  indicates  rapid  growth, 
and  the  chicks  will  gain  very  fast.  The 
most  important  matter  then  is  to  pre- 
vent lice.  When  the  early  hatches 
thrive  and  the  chicks  of  later  ones  do 
not' seem  to  grow,  the  cause  is  always 
due  to  lice. 

Preserving  Eggs. 
Although  we  have  many  times  ad- 
vised how  to  preserve  eggs,  yet  inquir- 
ers request  more  advice.  We  can  best 
give  the  most  satisfactory  method  in  a 
few  rules:  1.  Use  only  eggs  from  hens 
that  are  not  with  males.  2.  Place  the 
eggs  on  racks  or  trays,  or  in  any  man- 
ner so  as  to  permit  of  turning  them 
easily.  .  Turn  them  half  round  twice 
a  week,  to  prevent  adhering  of  con- 
tents to  the  shells.  4.  Keep  them  in  a 
cool  (or  cold)  place.  The  first  rule  is 
the  most  important. 

Leaky  Root's. 
A  smali  hole  in  the  roof  will  do  in- 
calculable damage  to  a  flock  by  keep- 
ing the  house  damp  and  cold.  Evapora- 
tion of  moisture  is  always  at  the  ex- 
pense of  loss  of  warmth,  and  the  fail- 
ure to  stop  a  crack  may  cause  an  ex- 
pense of  more  food,  as  the  body  of  the 
fowl  is  kept  warm  by  the  food,  and  the 
more  comfortable  the  quarters  the  less 
food  required.  Dry  cold,  where  the 
fowls  are  not  exposed  to  the  winds, 
will  not  cause  as  much  sickness  as 
dampness,  and  especially  when  the 
rain  not  only  leaks  down  on  the  floor, 
but  also  on  the  fowls  as  well.  Close  the 
leaks  before  the  weather  becomes  cold. 

Skim  Milk  and  Bran. 

While  little  chicks  should  have  no 
milk  but  that  which  is  fresh,  the  hens 
may  be  given  all  the  skim-milk  that 
they  will  consume,  and  we  will  include 
whey,  curds  of  buttermilk.  It  should 
never  be  left  in  the  pans,  however,  but 
should  be  cleared  away  as  soon  as  the 
hens  have  satisfied  themselves.  The 
most  satisfactory  method  is  to  use  the 
milk  for  mixing  ground  grain  that  may 
be  used.  One  of  the  best  mixtures  for 
producing  eggs  is  to  take  a  pint  of 
milk,  stir  into  it  a  gill  of  linseed-meal 
and  then  thicken  with  equal  parts  of 
bran  and  corn-meal  until  a  stiff, 
crumbly  dough  results,  which  should  be 
fed  at  night,  and  the  residuum  re- 
moved. Bran  is  rich  in  mineral  matter, 
and  supplies  subsistence  more  largely 
than  can  be  derived  from  ground  wheat 
or  corn.  It  is  not  abvisable  to  feed  the 
hens  ground  grain  in  the  morning,  as 
they  should  be  compelled  to  seek  their 
own  food,  and  work,  hence  whole 
grains,  well  scattered,  should  only  be 
given.  At  this  season  of  the  year  one 
meal  a  day  is  amply  sufficient. 

Force  the  Turkeys. 

In  about  two  months  the  turkeys  will 
begin  to  go  to  market,  which  is  but  a 
limited  period  of  time  in  which  they 
should  grow  and  attain  full  size.  They 
must  not  be  forced  in  growth  and  made 
to  gain  as  rapidly  as  possible.  For 
quite  a  while  yet  the  turkeys  will  pick 
up  a  large  share  of  their  food,  but  it 
will  pay  to  feed  them  both  morning 
and  night.  Give  bone  as  a  portion  of 
the  ration,  by  scattering  ground  bone 
where  they  will  have  access  to  it,  and 
if  meat  can  be  procured  it  should  also* 
be  used. 
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How  (o  Mate  Partridge  Cochins. 

It  is  known  that  in  order  to  secure 
"well-marked  and  perfect  Partridge 
Cochins  for  the  show-room  two  yards 
are  required — one  for  producing-  cock- 
erels and  one  for  pullets.  How  this  is 
done  is  shown  by  the  following  prize 
essay,  in  the  London  Fanciers'  Gazette, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Gascoigne,  Somerton, 
Banbury,  Oxon,  England,  who  writes: 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  you  have 
given  an  essay  on  this  beautiful  breed, 
the  Partridge  Cochin,  and  in  dealing 
with  this  variety  it  is  pretty  well 
known  at  the  present  moment  that 
opinions  differ  very  much  as  to  their 
breeding.  I  cannot  quite  understand 
why  this  not  only  beautiful,  but  also 
useful  variety  of  the  Asiatics,  is  not 
move  largely  bred  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time;  for  the  Partridge  Cochin 
may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  best  layers  of  all  Asiatics,  in  fact 
for  winter  laying  they  are  second  to 
none;  but  I  am  beginning  to  think  that 
the  reason  of  their  not  being  more 
largely  bred  is  because  some  of  our 
large  breeders  using  two  separate 
breeding  pens,  one  for  breeding  show 
cockerels  and  another  for  breeding 
show  pullets;  and  when  I  say  that  two 
pens  are  necessary,  some  of  your  read- 
ers will  no  doubt  differ  with  me  on  this 
point.  Well,  I  can  only  say  that  for 
fourteen  years  I  bred  both  cockerels 
and  pullets  from  the  same  pen,  but  not 
pullets  with  that  beautiful  clear  pen- 
ciling upon  them  like  those  that  have 
been  shown  during  the  last  half  dozen 
years.  No,  it  is  impossible  to  get  such 
pencilling  from  birds  that  are  mated  up 
to  breed  both;  but  still,  I  am  with  those 
breeders  who  are  ready  at  the  present 
time  to  admit  that  the  breeding  for 
pencilling  alone  has  greatly  diminished 
in  size,  shape  and  feather  in  the  pul- 
lets; and  those  breeders  who  have  of 
late  gone  in  for  penciling  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  they  must  before  long 
pay  more  attention  to  those  three 
points;  still,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  to  have  two  separate  breeding- 
pens  is  a  mistake.  Are  Partridge 
Cochins  and  dark  Brahmas  the  only 
two  breeds  m  which  two  separate  pens 
are  used  for  breeding  cockerels  and 
pullets  from?  If  so,  it  is  time  that 
these  two  breeds  should  each  be  bred 
from  one  pen  of  their  variety.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  bred 
successfully  at  the  present  time  from 
one  breeding  pen;  in  fact  they  are,  and 
such  breeders  clear  all  before  them  in 
cockerels,  yet  in  pullets  they  fail  to 
get  that  beautiful  clear  pencilling,  so 
much  admired  in  the  show  pen.  I  would 
strongly  advise  all  who  commence 
breeding  Partridge  Cochins  to  first  get 
well  acquainted  with  the  cockerel  breed- 
ing pen,  unless  your  fancy  is  for  the 
pencilling,  then  have  the  pullet  stuff 
first;  but  let  me  say,  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  breed  show  cockerels  than  it 
is  to  breed  those  clear  pencilled  pullets. 
Supposing  you  start  breeding  for  cock- 
erels, you  will  be  sure  to  have  a  few 
which  come  splashed  on  their  heads 
and  thighs;  don't  be  inclined  to  think 
such  birds  are  pullet  breeders;  this  is 
where  the  mistake  is  often  made;  such 
birds  are  usually  bred  from  a  hen  or 
pullet,  with  a  little  marking  (not  pen- 
cilling) on  the  edge  of  her  feathers.  I 
have  known  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion people  who  have  bought  cockerels 
for  breeding  pencilled  pullets  from; 
these  cockerels  I  knew  to  be  bred  from 
some  of  the  best  pencilled  hens  I  ever 
saw;  who,  when  they  had  mated  them 
with  what  they  considered  pencilled 
hens,  have  been  greatly  disappointed 
with  the  pullets  they  produced,  and 
consequently  blamed  the  seller  of  the 
cockerel;  yet  the  blame  was  with  the 
hens  they  mated  him  with.  No  I 
again  say  to  get  that  clear  stamp  of 
pencilling  in  the  pullets  you  must  have 
two  separate  pens  to  breed  from,  and 
not  only  have  two  separate  pens,  but 
also  have  the  right  stuff  in  them. 

I  will  now  show  how  best  to  breed 
successfully  cockerels  and  pullets  from 
the  two  separate  breeding  pens,  and 
will  first  deal  with  the  one  for  breeding 
show  cockerels.  The  cock  or  cockerel 
for  this  pen  should  be  as  large  and 
good  in  all  show  points  as  passible 
square  and  as  broad  at  the  tail  as  at 
the  shoulders,  his  underparts  and  tail 
a  good  glossy  black,  and  free  from  any 
white  feathers  in  feet  or  tail.  Hackle 
and  saddle  should  correspond  in  color 
which  should  be  rich  orange,  with  a 
black  stiipe  down  the  centre  of  each 
feather,  and  quite  free  from  that  ob- 
jectionable white  shaft  down  them 
Corno  should  be  straight  and  set  firm 
on  his  head,  legs  a  bright  yellow.  Hens 
to  mate  with  such  a  bird  should  be  one 
uniform  color  throughout,  except  hack- 
les, which,  should  also  be  well  striped 
with  black;  they  should  have  as  little 
pencilling  as  possible  upon  them,  be- 
cause where  pencilled  hens  are  used 
for  breeding  cockerels  a  great  many 


cockerels  will  come  with  splashed 
breasts;  as  to  the  number  of  hens  to 
mate  up  for  breeding  cockerels,  it 
should  be  born  in  mind  that  the  less 
there  are  mated  up  the  more  cockerels 
you  may  expect  to  get,  which  is,  of 
course,  what  you  want  when  breeding 
for  them;  therefore,  never  mate  up 
more  than  three  or  four  in  one  breeding 
pen. 

Now,  as  to  the  pen  for  breeding  show 
pullets;  choose  a  cock  or  cockerel,  one 
you  know  to  be  of  pure  pullet  stuff  (not 
a  splash-breasted  cock  breeder),  and 
one  as  good  in  size,  shape  and  feather 
as  you  can  get.  These  three  points 
want  improving  in  the  pullet  breeding; 
a  pure  pullet  breeder  should  be  ticked 
all  over  his  underparts,  and  the  finer 
the  ticking  on  him,  the  finer  marked 
pullets  he  will  breed;  his  hackle  and 
saddle  will  also  be  pencilled  if  he  is 
bred  right.  Do  not  choose  one  too  light 
in  color;  they  always  breed  lighter,  and 
in  choosing  hens  and  pullets  always  let 
them  be  dark  enough  in  their  pencil- 
ling, free  from  white  edging  on  their 
feathers;  such  birds  breed  those  washy 
pullets  without  scarcely  any  pencilling 
on  their  breasts. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  one  more  word 
to  say  in  the  favor  of  the  Partridge 
Cochin,  and  that  is  they  are  the  quick- 
est of  all  Asiatics  to  mate  up,  and  es- 
pecially the  pullet  breeders.  I  have 
known  pullets  hatched  late  in  April 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves  at 
the  great  national  show  in  November, 
and  although  up  to  the  present  time 
this  season  very  few  have  appeared  in 
the  show  pen,  still  with  chicken  shows 
upon  us  fast,  with  classes  provided  for 
them,  we  may  see  those  classes  well 
filled. 

It  may  be  added  that  to  adhere  to  a 
Standard  of  points  requiring  two  mat- 
ings  to  produce  a  pair  of  show  birds 
may  be  the  way  to  derive  peasure  from 
breeding,  but  such  a  breed  can  never 
become  a  favorite.  Life  is  too  short  to 
spend  so  much  time  in  the  manner  des- 
cribed above.  Then,  again,  it  is  a 
fraud  on  the  unsuspecting  purchaser, 
who  buys  by  the  score  card  and  takes 
his  prize  birds  home  as  breeders,  only 
to  be  disappointed. 

The  matter  of  arranging  a  standard 
for  "double-yard"  birds  should  be 
considered,  and  if  the  breeders  of 
Partridge  Cochins  and  Dark  Brahmas 
are  wise  they  will  "come  out  of  the 
woods"  and  have  no  more  of  the  pres- 
ent nonsense  connected  with  the  breed- 
ing of  their  birds. 

Lumps  ami  "Pip." 

When  a  great  lump  appears  on  the 
side  of  the  face  from  no  apparent 
cause,  it  indicates  something  more  than 
a  mere  swelling.  Very  often  the  lump 
will  remain,  perhaps  suppurates,  and 
the  fowl  is  in  a  condition  indicating 
some  impurity  of  the  blood.  Indeed, 
such  is  often  the  case,  the  real  cause 
being  a  form  of  scrofula  or  some  dis- 
ease resultant  from  roup.  Mr.  W.  A.  G. 
Flynn,  East  Tawas,  Mich.,  describes  a 
case,  and  also  one  of  "pip."    He  says: 

I  have  taken  your  paper  for  about 
six  months,  and  found  some  excellent 
reading  and  advice.  I  have  a  small 
flock  of  hens,  and  two  peculiar  cases 
have  come  under  my  notice  in  the  past 
year.  I  had  a  large  Plymouth  Rock 
hen  and  there  appeared  a  large  lump 
on  her  left  eye.  Her  head  swelled  to 
twice  its  size.  Later  on  large  lumps 
appeared  on  her  neck.  I  could  not 
find  out  what  was  the  matter,  so  I  put 
an  end  to  her  sufferings  by  cutting  her 
head  off.  Can  you  tell  me  what  dis- 
ease it  was. 

I  now  have  a  hen  that  screams  a 
peculiar  way,  similar  to  a  person 
sneezing,  and  I  examined  her  throat. 
I  find  it  is  all  eaten  out,  and  her 
tongue  seems  to  be  nearly  eaten  off. 
I  took  her  to  a  physician,  and  he  said 
she  had  the  "pip,"  but  I  don't  know 
what  that  is.  Insect  powder  is  the  best 
remedy  for  lice  that  I  have  ever  found; 
it  makes  them  clear  out  in  no  time.  I 
had  one  hen  that  was  literally  covered 
with  lice  nearly  as  big  as  wheat  grains. 
I  rubbed  a  good  amount  of  insect  pow- 
der into  her  feathers  in  the  morning 
and  at  noon  not  a  louse  could  I  find. 

We  have  always  found  that  when 
fowls  have  the  lumps  or  tumors  the 
bottom  of  the  investigation  was  roup. 
It  may  not  have  been  noticed,  but  the 
tumors  simply  show  the  "after  effects." 

Again,  diseases  are  hereditary — run 
in  families,— some  birds  being  more 
susceptible  to  attack  than  others,  just 
as  a  human  may  have  consumption 
from  no  apparent  cause  than  its  being 
transmitted,  or  having  a  greater  sus- 
ceptibility to  an  attack  of  the  disease. 


As  to  "pip,''  it  is  not  a  disease,  but  a 
sound.  It  is  a  cough  or  sneeze,  and 
may  be  caused  by  a  cold,  by  clogging  of 
the  nostrils  from  food  or  water,  or  by 
something  else.  Generally  it  indicates 
that  the  nasal  passages  are  obstructed 
by  hardened  matter  which  should  have 
been  discharged.  A  few  drops  of  a 
mixture  of  spirits  turpentine  and  sweet 
oil,  injected  in  the  nasals,  should  prove 
a  cure.  As  to  the  tumor,  it  indicates 
constitutional  disease,  and  the  bird 
should  be  destroyed  at  once,  or  the 
disease  may  be  communicated  to  others. 


The  Poultry  at  Waverly,  N.  J. 

There  was  quite  a  display  of  fowls 
at  the  New  Jersey  State  Fair,  at 
Waverly,  being  much  larger  than  last 
year,  and  over  3000  fowls  and  pigeons 
were  on  exhibition.  Messrs.  Scudder 
and  Stanton  judged.  The  show  was 
superintended  by  Mr.  T.  Farrer  Rack- 
ham.  There  was  a  fine  display  of  in- 
cubators. 

There  was  a  good  turn  out  of  fan- 
ciers, among  those  present  being 
Messrs.  John  Filkin,  Geo.  Bull,  Davis 
Bros.,  C.  Johnson,  C.  S.  Thomas,  S.  C. 
Headley,  August  Reinhart,  R.  D.  But- 
ton, W.  A.  Smith,  D.  G.  Hatfield,  B.  C. 
Edgar,  I.  S.  Miller,  A.  L.  Gardner, 
Prall  Diltz,  J.  W.  Mettler,  G.  P.  Rey- 
naud,  John  Harvey,  D.  A.  Mount,  J. 
Glasgow,  W.  Haywood,  Henry  Hules, 
Henry  Hales,  Jr.,  W.  W.  Watson,  C.  H. 
Peters,  E.  C.  Shawger,  Allen  G.  Oliver, 
D.  H.  Ordway,  A.  V.  Meersch,  J.  Ker- 
shaw, J.  Lindsay,  and  others. 

The  liberation  of  ten  pairs  of  Hom- 
ing pigeons  from  the  race  course 
pleased  the  people. 

Spratt's  Patent  had  a  nice  stall,  with 
Rackham  in  charge,  assisted  by  the 
old  veteran,  Chamberlin,  the  "man 
with  a  smile,"  and  a  pamphlet  for 
everyone. 

The  knowing  ones  say  the  promoters 
are  going  to  double  the  size  of  the 
Poultry  Building  next  year,  and  the 
premiums  increased. 

Spratt's  pens  were  used  and  an  entry 
fee  to  keep  out  culls. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dawson,  the  Secretary, 
attended  to  the  wants  of  visitors  in 
his  usual  good  style. 

Birds  were  well  fed  and  watered  and 
pens  kept  clean.  Premiums  are  paid 
every  year,  and  the  Fair  offers  excel- 
lent inducemnts  at  its  annual  shows. 

Rattling  in  the  Throat. 

Miss  H.  A.  Heaton,  Charlton,  N.  Y., 
brings  this  subject  up  for  discussion, 
and  though  we  have  frequently  alluded 
to  it,  we  present  her  letter  with  our 
comments.    She  says: 

Will  you  please  tell  us  through  the 
Poultry  Keeper  what  causes  rattling 
in  the  throat  and  breathing  through 
the  mouth,  with  occasional  coughing. 
Is  it  a  throat  or  lung  trouble,  or  is  it 
caused  by  the  mucus  in  the  throat? 
what  causes  the  mucus?  There  is  no 
discharge  from  the  nostril  that  can  be 
detected.  The  back  part  of  the  bird's 
comb  is  at  times  a  dark  red  on  the 
edge.  It  is  a  valuable  bird.  What  can 
we  give  him? 

There  are  several  causes  for  the  rat- 
tling in  the  throat,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  particular  cause  affecting  any 
case  can  always  be  discovered.  For  in- 
stance, the  bird  may  have  been  in  a 
draught  of  air  at  night,  particularly 
overhead  (ventilation),  or  from  a  crack 
no  larger  than  a  nail  hole  near  the 
head.  Sometimes  a  bird  becomes  blind 
also  from  the  effects  of  the  direct 
draught. 

Then  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  bird 
may  have  some  constitutional  obstruc- 
tion of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  it  may 
even  have  croup,  and  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  fat  birds  seem  to  suffer 
from  the  difficulty  more  than  do  others. 
There  being  so  many  causes  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  find  what  it  is. 

The  remedy  is  not  always  to  be 
found.  There  is  no  way  to  treat  fowls 
properly.  We  give  the  hens  a  dose  of 
something,  perhaps  once  a  day,  and  ex- 
pect a  cure.  For  ourselves  we  expect 
careful  nursing  when  sick. 


As  the  bird  is  struggling  for  air,  and 
verging  on  suffocation,  very  frequently 
when  any  kind  of  liquid  is  given 
strangulation  is  the  result;  hence,  only 
a  drop,  and  with,  the  greatest  care, 
should  be  used.  At  times  it  is  real 
diphtheria,  and  again  the  walls  of  the 
larynx  are  thickened.  The  best  remedy 
is  to  dip  a  feather  in  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, shake  off  the  excess,  and  try 
to  insert  it  in  the  wind-pipe.  If  the 
bird  is  not  injured  sprinkle  a  pinch  of 
chlorate  of  potash  down  the  throat, 
twice  a  day,  and  also  give  two  grains 
(one  grain  twice  a  day)  of  quinine. 
Feed  lean  meat,  cooked.  Give  the  bird 
a  warm  place — anywhere  that  protects 
against  draught  of  air. 

What  to  Do  With  Foxes. 

Here  is  a  hard  one,  from  a  New- 
Hampshire  subscriber.  We  give  what 
he  says  and  will  have  to  ask  our  read- 
ers to  help  us  out  by  giving  their  ad- 
vice.  He  says: 

I  am  losing  more  hens  now  by  foxes, 
and  I  do  each  year,  than  by  all  other 
causes  put  together.  I  am  a  constant 
reader  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  I 
know  that  if  you  can  give  us  any  in- 
formation that  will  help  put  an  end  to 
this  nuisance  of  Mr.  Reynard,  that  it 
will  be  of  more  value  to  me,  and  many 
others,  than  the  cost  of  your  paper  ten 
times  over. 

Of  course  as  long  as  the  hens  are- 
where  the  foxes  can  get  them  there 
will  be  losses.  The  foxes  and  the  hens- 
must  be  separated  in  some  manner. 
Traps,  poison,  etc.,  are  dangerous  to  the- 
hens  as  well  as  to  the  foxes.  The  only 
plan  we  can  suggest  is  either  to  close 
the  hens  at  night  (wire  may  be  used) 
or  so  arrange  as  to  have  a  dog  confined 
in  the  field  where  the  fowls  are.  Foxes 
are  afraid  of  dogs. 


Bro.  Howell  Remarks. 

Mr.  George  E.  Howell,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Fancier,  alludes  to  something  that 
has  appeared  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  in 
the  following  sarcastic  vein: 

The  editor  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
never  publishes  any  pigeon  or  pet  stock 
notes,  having  no  space  to  devote  to  such, 
truck,  but  when  it  comes  to  snake 
stories — shades  of  old  Baron  Munchau- 
sen! Keep  off  the  grass!  !  All  rights 
reserved!  !  !  No  admittance  except  on, 
business!  !  !  ! 

We  admit  the  facts,  and  will  say  that 
the  snake  story  was  sent  us  by  a  read- 
er, and  it  is  not  often  that  we  insert 
such  items.  We  also  occasionally  have 
a  little  on  pigeons.  We  prefer  to  leave 
the  pigeon  matters  to  papers  devoted 
to  such,  and  if  Bro.  Howell  will  trot 
out  some  snake  paper  we  will  promise 
not  to  intrude  within  its  domain. 


6,000  Feet  Above  the  Clouds. 

Nearly  three  miles  above  the  sea, and 6,000- 
feet  above  the  white,  silent  clouds  that  lie 
in  a  sweeping  plain  beneath  you,  is  some- 
thing to  think  about  time  and  time  again, 
afterwards,  isn't  it  ? 

In  the  summer  of  1894  the  Passenger  De- 
partment of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
fitted  out  an  expedition  to  climb  the  highest 
mountain  south  of  the  Canadian  boundary 
on  the  North  Pacii  c  Coast,  and  the  grandest 
peak  in  the  United  States — Mount  Ranier  or 
Tacoma.  The  party  reached  the  highest 
point  of  the  mountain,  after  a  long  and 
dangerous  climb  over  rocks  and  snow  and' 
glaciers  that  were  gashed  by  crevasses,  and. 
returned  iu  safety.  This  magnificent  peak, 
is  between  14,000  and  15,000  feet  high,  and 
indeed  may  be  found  in  the  future  to  be  over 
15,000  feet,  or  nearly  three  miles  m  height. 

in  a  beautifully  illustrated  book,  just 
published,  the  story  of  this  ascent  is  given  in 
great  detail,  together  with  many  facts  about 
this  old  mountain  that  was  once  a  seething 
volcano. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  and  other  parts  of 
the  great  North-West  are  also  illustrated 
and  written  about. 

In  every  respect  this  book  is  new,  and  con- 
tains nothing  this  Railroad  Company  has- 
heretofore  published. 

Its  name  is  '  Sketches  of  Wonderland,"' 
and  by  sending  three  two-cent  stamps — six 
cents— to  Me.  Chas.  S.  Fee,  the  General 
Passenger  Agent  of  the  Company  at  St- 
Paul,  Minn.,  you  will  receive  the  book  in  re- 
turn. 


A  Paradox.— If  you  are  going  west  of  Chicago,  to 
any  point  in  any  of  the  Western  States— write  to  John 
R.  Pott,  District  Fassenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway,  Yv'i.llamcport,  Pa.,  tell 
him  where  you  want  to  go  to,  how  many  in  the  party, 
if  you  will  have  any  freight  to  ship,  and  he  will  save 
you  money,  by  giving  you  the  lowest  rates  and  that 
quickest  time.  " 
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Testing  Eggs. 

Testing  the  eggs  is  of  importance  as 
•we  are  able  to  set  two  or  three  hens  at 
a  time,  when  neither  eggs  for  sitting 
nor  sitting  hens  are  over  plentiful.  Still, 
forewarned  is  forearmed,  and  as  m^ny 
•of  our  readers  have  got  their  incuba- 
tors to  work  our  hints  may  be  useful 
to  them  too.  Many  people  are  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  possible  to  tell 
a  fertile  from  an  unfertile  egg,  even 
before  it  has  been  set  at  all.  We  con- 
stantly meet  with  cases  where  purchas- 
ers of  eggs  for  hatching  write  angry 
letters  to  the  vendors,  implying  that 
they  have  been  defrauded,  because 
some,  or  all,  the  eggs  sent  them  were 
unfertile,  says  the  Feathered  World. 

It  is  only  by  experiment  in  setting 
some  of  them  himself  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  vendorwho  know  whether  the  eggs 
from  a  particular  hen  or  pen  of  birds  is 
likely  to  produce  a  good  percentage  of 
chickens.  There  is,  of  course,  a  pre- 
sumption that  from  a  pen  of  birds 
properly  mated  up  there  will  be  a  fair 
percentage  of  chickens;  but  it  is  a  pre- 
sumption which  may  prove  to  be  er- 
roneous. The  Aylesbury  duckers,  we 
"believe,  sell  eggs  for  hatching  guaran- 
teed to  be  fertile.  They  have,  by  long 
•experience  in  egg-testing,  become  so 
•skilled  as  to  be  able  to  discern  the  em- 
hryo  duckling  when  only  24  hours  or  so 
•of  the  period  of  incubation  has  elapsed. 

They  set  the  eggs  for  the  necessary 
period,  test  them,  and  can  pick  out  the 
fertile  ones  and  guarantee  their  fertil- 
ity. At  this  early  stage  the  hatching 
process  can  be  suspended  without  fear 
of  harm,  and  the  eggs  can  even  be  sent 
a  journey  without  any  additional  risk 
to  that  incurred  by  eggs  which  have 
not  been  incubated  at  all.  The  object 
5n  testing  eggs  it  is  to  ascertain  as  soon 
as  possible  whether  or  not  they  are  fer- 
tile, so  that  the  unfertile  ones  may  be 
Temoved  and  their  places  filled  by  a 
fresh  supply. 

If  two  or  three  hens  have  been  set 
at  the  same  time,  and  many  eggs  are 
found  to  be  unfertile,  all  the  fertile  ones 
can  be  put  under  one  or  two  hens,  as 
the  case  may  be  and  the  other  hen 
■started  afresh  with  another  lot  of  eggs. 
Much  valuable  time  can  be  saved  in 
this  way.  In  incubator  work  there  is 
even  less  difficulty;  but  care  is  neces- 
sary here  that  the  fresh  batch  of  eggs 
"be  warmed  before  being  put  in  the  egg 
•drawer,  or  that  they  be  carefully  sepa- 
rated by  weod  or  flannel  or  some  other 
non-conducting  material  from  those 
■eggs  which  are  fairly  advanced  in  the 
process  of  incubation. 

We  have  known  a  good  many  eggs  to 
be  lost  in  artificial  incubation  by  the 
-Introduction  of  cold  eggs  into  the  draw- 
er. If  the  incubator  be  fitted  with  a 
drying  box  this  is  a  good  place  in  which 
to  warm  the  eggs  before  putting  them 
into  the  drawer.  In  any  case,  care 
must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  ex- 
posed to  too  high  a  temperature. 

The  most  usual  period  at  which  to 
test  the  eggs  is  about  the  eighth  day  of 
incubation.  At  that  time  the  merest 
tyro  can,  without  much  difficulty,  dis- 
tinguish an  unfertile  or  clear  egg  from 
one  in  which  there  is  or  has  been  a  liv- 
ing embryo.  There  are  a  good  many 
egg-testers  in  the  market  and  they  all 
answer  their  purpose  with  more  or  less 
facility.  Any  device  which  enables  the 
operator  to  get  the  egg  between  his  eye 
and  a  fairly  strong  light,  while  at  the 
same  time  shading  the  eye  from  the 
light,  except  so  far  as  the  light  pene- 
trates the  egg,  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

A  piece  of  cardboard  with  a  suitable 
oval  aperture  is  the  simplest  form  of 
•egg  tester,  while  a  skilled  operator  fre- 
quently prefers  to  simply  grasp  the  egg 
lengthwise  in  the  oval  space  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger,  surrounding 
is  as  far  as  possible  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger.  The  palm  of  the  hand 
is  kept  toward  the  light,  and  a  little 
practice  will  enable  the  operator  to  ef- 
fectually shade  the  light  with  the  other 
fingers  held  clsse  to  each  other  in  a 
curved  form,  one  above  the  other.  We 
have  found  a  small  kerosene  lamp,  with 
merely  a  clear  glass  chimney,  a  very 
good  light  for  egg  testing;  but  any 
bright  and  fairly  concentrated  light  will 
do.  We  have  tested  hundreds  of  eggs 
by  the  light  of  a  common  candle,  but 
we  advise  the  use  of  a  somewhat 
brighter  flame. 

A  tester  of  simple  construction  con- 
sists of  a  piece  of  cardboard  bent  around 
into  the  shape  of  a  funnel  or  hollow 
•cone.  The  smaller  aperture  is  about 
the  size  of  an  egg,  the  larger  is  big 
enough  to  cover  the  two  eyes  of  the 
person  using  it,  and  is  so  shaped  as  to 
fit  the  face  fairly  closely  and  to  be 
readily  held  in  position  by  a  piece  of 
elastic  stretched  round  the  back  of  the 
head.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be 
an  improvement  to  make  this  tester 
in  such  a  shape  as  merely  to  cover  one 
eye  of  the  person  suing  it,  and  thus 
leave  the  other  free  to  be  opened  at 
will,  so  that  the  operator  might  see 
what  he  was  about  without  difficulty. 
We  fancy  the  operator  who  had  the 
rfield  of  vision  of  both  eyes  limited,  by 
the  American  contrivance,  might  find 


his  hair  on  fire  before  he  quite  knew 
that  it  was  in  such  proximity  to  the 
light  used  for  testing. 

The  test  used  will,  or  should,  disclose 
that  the  egg  is  clear,  or,  in  other  words, 
unfertile,  fertile,  or  addled.  The  ap- 
pearance presented  by  a  clear  egg  is 
simply  that  of  a  smi-opaque  fluid  uni- 
form, oi  almost  uniform,  consistency. 
If  a  very  bright  light  is  used  there  will 
be  a  slightly  darker  patch,  indicating 
to  the  condition  of  the  yolk.  The  best 
way  to  learn  what  a  clear  egg  looks 
like  is  to  experiment  with  a  few  new 
laid  eggs.  A  white  egg  is  much  m.i'e 
transparent  in  its  shell  than  a  yellow 
one,  and  again,  some  slightly  or  deeply 
colored  eggs  will  be  found  to  have  light 
spots  all  over  their  shells  when  ex- 
amined. These  various  appearances  of 
new  laid  eggs  can  readily  be  learned  by 
a  few  experiments,  and  the  sure  knowl- 
edge of  them  saves  much  trouble  in 
testing  eggs  during  Incubation. 

Eggs  which  upon  being  tested  are 
found  to  be  clear,  are  those  which 
either  contain  no  true  ovum  or  germ- 
having  been  laid  by  a  barren  hen —  r 
those  which  although  containing  an 
ovum  or  germ,  yet  have  not  had  that 
germ  fertilized.  A  clear  egg  remains 
unaltered  throughout  the  process  of  in- 
cubation, except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be- 
come musty  or  stale  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  high  temperature  to 
which  it  is  subjected.  A  clear  egg,  af- 
ter merely  a  week's  incubation,  is  quite 
up  to  the  average  eating  quality  of 
what  are  known  as  market  eggs — not 
fit,  perhaps  for  breakfast,  but  fit  enough 
for  cooking  purposes.  We  prefer  to 
keep  them  for  the  chicken's  food  during 
the  first  day  or  two,  but  there  is  really 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  used 
for  human  food. 

A  fertile  egg,  when  tested  about  the 
eighth  day,  presents  a  very  different 
appearance  to  an  unfertile  one.  About 
three  parts  of  it  are  quite  opaque,  and 
do  not  allow  any  rays  of  light  to  pass 
through.  The  degree  of  development 
differs  a  good  deal,  some  eggs  being 
quite  opaque  at  the  eighth  day,  while 
others  are  not  more  than  half  so-  It 
may  be  that  the  embryo  has  developed 
for  four  or  five  days,  and  then  died. 
In  this  case  the  egg  presents  a  merely 
cloudy  appearance  throughout,  quite 
unlike  that  of  an  egg  containing  a  liv- 
ing embryo. 

It  is  not  well  for  young  beginners  to 
try  to  do  too  much,  and  they  should  at 
first  confine  their  efforts  to  removing 
the  clear  eggs,  merely  marking  those  as 
to  which  they  are  doubtful  for  a  second 
examination.  If  by  the  fourteenth  day 
they  still  present  the  same  cloudy  ap- 
pearance, they  may  be  removed. 

An  egg  is  frequently  said  to  be  addled 
when  it  would  more  properly  be  des- 
cribed as  rotten.  A  genuine  rotten  egg 
is  one  in  which  the  process  of  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  itself  has  proceed- 
ed for  a  few  days  and  it  has  then  died. 
The  heat  of  the  hatching  process 
causes  decomposition  to  speedily  set  in, 
foul  gases  are  generated,  and  in  the 
end  such  eggs  sometimes  burst,  which 
results  disastrous  to  the  nest  of  they 
happen  to  be  in  it,  or  still  more  dis- 
astrous to  the  poultry  keeper  if  he  hap- 
pens to  have  one  of  them  in  his  hand 
at  the  time  of  the  explosion. 

An  addled  egg,  on  the  contrary,  is  one 
in  which,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  there 
is  no  true  development  of  the  germ  or 
embryo  at  all,  but  merely  a  false  de- 
velopment of  the  membrane  surround- 
ing the  germ.  Blood-vessels  are  formed, 
but  as  there  is  no  proper  circulation 
set  up  by  these  vessls  soon  become 
ruptured,  and  a  line  of  blood,  usually 
in  an  oval  form,  becomes  attached  to 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  shell.  Such 
eggs  can  readily  be  detected  at  the 
time  of  testing  and  should  be  rejected. 

We  have  referred  to  the  Aylesbury 
duckers  testing  the  eggs  at  a  very  early 
period.  With  a  little  experience  the 
fertile  can  be  readily  distinguished  from 
the  unfertile  after  48  hours  incubation. 
By  that  time  the  germ  will  have  so  far 
developed  that,  together  with  its  sur- 
rounding membrane,  it  is  about  the  size 
of  a  three-penny  piece.  This  circular 
spot  is  a  little  darker  than  the  rest  of 
the  egg,  and  floats  close  to  the  shell 
at  the  upper  side  of  the  egg,  when  it  is 
held  horizontally. 

Now  this  spot  is  not  easily  seen  when 
the  egg  is  at  rest,  but  if  the  egg  be  held 
between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of 
the  right  hand  in  the  manner  we  have 
described  above,  in  a  fairly  horizontal 
position,  in  front  of  a  strong  light,  and 
then  grasped  with  the  points  of  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand, 
and  sharply  (but  not  violently)  twisted 
round  a  little,  the  top  being  twisted  to- 
wards the  eye  of  the  operator,  the  cir- 
cular spot  or  embryo  will  readily  be 
seen,  as  it  floats  back  to  the  top  of  the 
egg.  Try  this  first  with  a  white-shelled 
egg,  as  in  the  case  of  brown  eggs  there 
is  more  difficulty  in  seeing  the  embryo. 
With  a  strong  light,  and  a  knowledge 
of  what  to  look  for,  even  dark  brown 
eggs  may  be  tested  in  this  way. 

About  the  18th  day  of  incubation  an- 
other methcd  of  testing  may  be  adopted. 
A  vessel  of  water  of  a  temperature  of 


104  deg.  or  thereabouts,  and  large 
enough  to  hold  a  sitting  of  eggs  float- 
ing on  its  surface,  should  be  got  ready. 
A  soft,  dry  towel  should  also  be-  at 
hand.  The  eggs  are  then  taken  from 
under  the  hen  and  put  bodily  in  the 
water.  It  is  best  to  do  this,  not  when 
the  hen  is  off  to  feed,  but  in  the  eve- 
ning, leaving  the  hen  sitting  on  the 
nest.  It  is  best  also  to  use  a  vessel 
with  straight  sides,  as  the  eggs  are 
liable  to  move  by  touching  the  sides 
of  the  sloping  vessel.  It  is  needful,  too, 
that  the  vessel  be  placed  either  on  the 
round  or  on  a  solid  and  steady  founda- 
tion of  some  kind.  The  accuracy  of  the 
test  depends  upon  the  stillness  of  the 
water. 

As  soon  as  the  commotion  caused  by 
placing  the  eggs  in  he  water  has  calm- 
ed down,  it  will  (if  there  are  live 
chicks  in  any  of  the  eggs)  be  noticed 
that  some  of  the  eggs  bob  about  in  a 
curious  way.  This  is  caused  by  the 
movement  of  the  living  chick  in  the 
shell  shifting  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  egg,  and  consequently  its  floating 
position  in  the  water.  If  the  movement 
is  strong,  the  chicken  is  strong  too.  If 
there  is  any  movement  at  al  the  chick 
is  living. 

It  does  not  follow  because  an  egg 
sinks  that  there  is  a  dead  chick  in  it. 
Those  who  float  very  high  out  of  the 
water  are  more  likely  to  be  dead  than 
those  that  sink.  As  son  as  the  egg 
moves  it  should  be  carefully  lifted  out 
(so  as  to  disturb  the  water  as  little  as 
possible)  lightly  dried,  and  placed  under 
the  hen.  In  very  dry  weather  it  is  bet- 
ter not  to  dry  the  eggs  but  to  put  them 
damp  under  the  hen,  but  eggs  should 
never  be  put  damp  into  an  incubator. 
Those  eggs  which  do  not  move  in  five 
minutes  can  be  tested  further  by  ex- 
amining them  with  a  light.  If  found 
to  be  partly  clear  they  may  be  rejected. 
If  they  seem  full  and  quite  dark  it  is 
best  to  give  them  a  chance  under  a  hen, 
as  there  may  be  some  little  life  in  them. 


Golden  Spangled  Hamburgs. 

We  look  upon  the  Golden  Spangled 
Hamburg  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  varieties  of  the  Hamburg  tribe. 
Non-fanciers  seeing  a  good  specimen 
for  the  first  time,  are  struck  with  its 
extreme  beauty  of  color  and  graceful- 
ness of  carriage.  Its  beauty  lies  not  in 
gaudy  coloring  but  mainly  in  the  sub- 
tle contrast  of  only  two  colors — golden 
bay  and  glossy  green.  The  sight  of  a 
dozen  golden  spangles  disporting  them- 
selves upon  a  lawn  on  a  summer  day 
is  one  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  There 
is  an  indescribable  charm  in  the  irri- 
descent  lustre  of  the  plumage  of  the 
birds,  especially  of  the  hens,  as  seen 
in  the  sunshine.  Europe  has  many  fine 
breeders  of  Hamburgs,  and  this  variety 
is  thus  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Kidd  in  Scot- 
tish Fancier. 

From  almost  every  point  of  view 
golden  spangles  have  improved  im- 
mensely during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years.  The  cocks  then  were  much 
coarser  in  their  head  points  and  their 
color  and  markings  were  not  so  good. 
At  the  present  time,  one  seldom  sees 
a  bird  in  a  show  pen  with  the  heavy 
comb,  stained  earlobes,  excessively  dark 
neok  hackle,  or  laced  breast,  which 
were  common  enough  a  decade  back. 
The  hens,  too,  were  not  so  good  as  now. 
Not  so  very  many  years  ago  many  of 
the  hens  had  the  small  crescentic 
spangling  which  is  so  much  to  be 
avoided  and  which  is  now  seldom  seen. 

Nowadays  the  breeder  aims  at  pro- 
ducing pullets  with  as  large  round 
moons  as  possible.  Altogether  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  no  other  variety  of 
the  Hamburg  variety  can  show  such  an 
improvement  as  has  been  effected  in 
the  golden  spangles  within  recent  years. 

Our  ideas  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
more  prominent  points  of  the  globe 
spangled  cock  are  as  follows:  The 
comb,  to  which,  so  far  as  the  head 
points  are  concerned,  the  first  and  chief 
attention  is  given,  should  be  wedge- 
shaped,  not  large,  square  at  front,  level 
above  and  should  taper  into  a  long, 
upward  inclining  spike  or  leader.  It 
should  be  full  of  natural  work  or  points; 
but  it  is  only  too  apparent  at  many 
shows  that  many  of  these  points  are 
often  cut  off  with  the  view  of  giving 
the  comb  a  neater  appearance.  This  is 
a  practice  which  we  are  strongly  of  the 
opinion  our  judges  should  sternly  set 
their  faces  against,  even  though  they 
should  have  to  use  the  strong  lever  of 
disqualification. 

It  is  principally  on  the  combs  of  the 
Hamburgs  that  the  cruel  ingenuity  of 
the  "faker"  and  "trimmer"  are  exer- 
cised; but  if  our  judges  would  only  put 
the  seal  of  their  disapproval  of  such  de- 
vices by  more  frequently  making  use 
of  the  card  bearing  the  dreaded  word, 
"disqualified,"  we  should  see  less  evi- 
dence of  cut  combs,  etc.,  at  our  shows. 
May  the  good  day  speedily  come!  The 
face  and  wattles  should  be  a  bright  red. 
The  deaf  ears  or  lobes  should  be  mod- 
erate in  size,  varying  so  as  to  corres- 
pond with  the  size  of  the  birds,  and  as 
round  as  possible.  The  color  of  the 
lobes  should  be  a  pure  glossy  white, 


and  they  should  lie  flat  on  the  face 
without  tuck  or  fold.  Any  trace  of  red 
in  the  ear  lobes  is  a  serious  blemish. 

The  ground  color  of  the  bird  should  be 
a  deep,  golden  bay,  very  bright  and 
rich,  while  the  spangling,  striping,  and 
tail  feathers  should  be  a  black  glossy 
green.  The  plumage,  especially  that  of 
the  tail,  should  be  full  and  flowing. 
The  tail  feathers  should  be  as  broad  as 
possible.  Of  late  we  have  been  sorry 
to  notice  a  tendency  to  exhibit  cocks 
with  rather  sparcely  furnished  tails. 
Birds  so  exhibited  look  rather  mean  and 
bare.  The  hackles  should  be  of  as  uni- 
form a  shape  of  dark  orange  color  as 
possible  and  each  feather  should  be 
finely  marked  with  glossy  black  stripes; 
a  light  straw  colored  hackle  is  very  ob- 
jectionable. Many  cocks  are  too  heavily 
marked  on  the  neck  hackle  which 
causes  a  black  ring  to  appear  right 
round  the  neck.  The  spangling  should 
be  bold  and  regular. 

A  great  fault  is  a  breast  laced;  the 
lighter  marked  birds  mostly  display  a 
tendency  this  way.  These  birds  show 
the  ground  color  very  distinctly,  and 
many  of  our  judges  put  them  in  prize 
lists;  but  we  prefer  the  darker  birds, 
though  they  do  not  show  the  ground 
color  so  well,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  spangled. 

The  bars  and  stepping  should  also  be 
bold  and  regular.  The  legs,  like  all 
other  varieties,  should  be  of  a  slaty 
blue  color.  The  carriage  of  a  golden 
spangled  cock  is  at  once  graceful  and 
dignified,  not  smart  and  sprightly  like 
that  of  the  pencils. 
A  really  good  golden  spangled  hen  is, 
we  think,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Hamburgs.  Her  deep  golden  bay  ground 
color,  her  big  glossy  green  spangles, 
and  her  graceful,  active  carriage,  ar- 
rest the  attention  of  everyone  having 
the  least  eye  for  the  beautiful.  The 
comb  should  be  small  and  firmly  set  on 
the  head,  the  face  wattles  bright  red, 
and  the  earlobes  white,  round  and  fine, 
and  showing  no  trace  of  red. 
As,  however,  many  of  the  hens  only 
come  into  their  full  beauty  of  plumage 
as  they  advance  in  years,  the  neat, 
white  earlobes  of  the  pullet  are  often 
wanting  in  some  of  the  very  specimens 
exhibited.  The  hackle  should  be  of  a 
deep  orange  color,  finely  marked  with 
glossy  black  stripes;  as  in  the  case  of 
cocks,  a  light  straw  color  is  to  be 
avoided.  The  ground  color  should  be  a 
deep  golden  bay,  and  the  spangles, 
which  should  be  of  as  glossy  a  black 
green  as  passible.  The  tail  feathers 
should  be  a  glossy  black  color. 

The  small  half-moon  spangling,  which 
was  so  often  seen  on'  golden  spangled 
hens  not  many  years  ago,  is  fast  disap- 
pearing, and  the  large,  round  spangling 
taking  its  place.  Nearly  all  golden 
spangles,  both  cocks  and  hens,  show 
white  tips  more  or  less  on  the  points  of 
their  feathers.  This  is  a  serious  blem- 
ish, and  efforts  should  be  made  to 
breed  it  out.  A  good  many  birds  show 
these  white  tips  alter  moulting,  but  it 
often  gradually  disappears.  Another 
fault  seen  on  otherwise  good  birds  is  a 
tendency  to  show  bars  of  a  bronze  or 
purple  color  running  through  the  tail 
feathers  and  spangles. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  to 
say  anything  regarding  breeding,  fur- 
ther than  that  two  breeding  pens  are 
almost  indispensable — one  for  breeding 
cockerels  and  another  for  breeding  pul- 
lets. Inbreeding,  if  judiciously  done, 
will  not  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  but  if 
it  is  persisted  in,  without  introducing  a 
change  of  blood  now  and  again,  much 
harm  will  be  the  result.  For  one  thing, 
size  will  be  lost. 

Of  late  we  have  noticed  that  a  good 
many  birds  have  been  exhibited  which 
lacked  the  size  and  vigor  which  go  far 
to  command  attention  in  the  show  pen, 
and  this  we  attribute  to  excessive 
breeding.  When  introducing  a  change 
of  blood,  great  care  must  be  exercised 
in  getting  a  really  good  bird  of  a  relia- 
ble and  well  established  strain,  other- 
wise the  result  of  years  of  patient  and 
systematic  breeding  may  be  lost.  We 
believe  that  nearly  all  breeders  can 
testify  to  the  truth  of  this  by  experi- 
ence. The  golden  spangled  hens,  we 
must  confess,  are  not  so  good  layers  as 
some  of  the  other  varieties  of  Ham- 
burgs, but  we  know  some  people — true 
fanciers  they  are — who  keep  them  sim- 
ply for  the  pleasure  they  derive  from 
looking  at  them,  and  they  seldom  ex- 
hibit them. 


Water  Troughs. 

The  best  water  troughs  are  of  wood,  the 
usu<U  shape,  and  made  t"  bold  U  bucketful 
of  water.  The  trough  should  be  placed 
under  a  tree,  or  in  some  shady  place.  The 
objection  to  fountains  is  the  tedious  work 
of  tilling  Ihein.  Troughs  become  slimy 
after  a  while,  but  may  easily  be  washed 
With  soap-suds  and  an  old  broom.  It  costs 
but  a  small  sum  to  make  a  trough,  hence  a 
new  one  should  be  made  every  year.  The 
trough  should  be  filled  every  morning,  but 
should  be  rinsed  well  before  tilling. 
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i  is  required  to  batch  outthe  "idea"  that  every  "up 


to-chite"  noultrvman  should  own  a  good  Feed 
Cutter  and  that  ENSILAGE  is  a  proper  winter 
substitute  for  Cut  Green  Glover  in  Summer.  OurNos. 
0  and  (KJ  Cutters  are  made  with  2  knives  as  a  special 
Poiiltryman's  machine,  fully  warranted, 
|  and  sola  at  prices  so  low  that  all  can  afford  to  buy. 
We  make  the  largest  and  most  complete  line 
of  Ensilage  anil  Fodder  Cutting  Machinery 
in  the  World.  Catalogues  and  special  introduction 
prices  free  to  any  address  naming  this  paper. 
SMALLEY   MFG.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


The  Perfected  Incubator.— 200  eggs,  $&.t)0*  1 
Installmentsorrented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  Incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  I>   HOI  LTOX.  Taunton,  Mn»i 

Hammonton  Inc'hators 
*  PRESSEY'S  BR00DERSaiethe 


<Cat.  f  ee.  Haninionton,  N .  J. 


best 
lncu.  Cir. 


HA.  Bradshaw,  Elizavllle,  lnd.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Has  for  sale 
400  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks, 
bend  for  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  won. 


XJorthup's  Black  Minorca.  Catalogue  free, 
J^l  contains  more  reading  than  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Rose-comb  Black  Minorcas  and 
origin.   GEO.  H  NOKTHUF,  Kaceville,  N.  Y. 

CTnD  CHICKEN  THIEVES!  For  $1  I  will 
O  1  Ur  mai  you  plans  for  making  a  BUrtGLAE 
ALARM  that  will  ring  when  wires  are  cut,  or  door 
or  window  opened,  or  boards  pulled  off.  Stamp  for 
cir.  F.  S.  JOSEl'H,  Haddon  Heights,  New  Jersey. 


EUREKA 


'  PAPEE,  lllos'd.H  pages, 

......    .25  <*■;  P«  Jef  ■  *  m°a,l,u, 

trial  ID  cts.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical  poultry  book  free 
to  yearly  nuoscribers.  Book  alone  10  cts.  Catalogue  of 
voullry  books  free.   POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

An  kl.l.DN,  9Ieadville,  I»a.,  offers  his  '95 
.  r.  H  breeding  pens  for  sale  as  follows:  4  hens 
and  1  male  of  s.C.  White,  R  C.  B.  Legs,  or  B.  P. 
Rocks  for  $6. d0;  Lt.  Brahmas  or  Silver  Wyandottes 
at  $7.50;  White  Cochins  or  I'ekin  Ducks,  per  trio,  $5. 

A.  P.  11,I,K.\,  MeadTille,  Pa. 

Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.L.CAJIPBKLL.West  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  tureka  lucubato: 

We  have  Volumes  1,2,3, 
4, 5, 6, 7  8  neatly  bound  with 
complete  index,  torsi  00 each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index.in  one  vol- 
ume, for  S2. 90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Winners  at  Chicago,  1894.  Wo-ld's  Fair 
and  other  shows.  Stock  for  gale,  low  for 
quality.  Eggs  in  season.  Also  Scotch 
Collie  Does. 

ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morean  Park,  111. 

£££3  I  CnCQI  FOR  HATCHING  from  my 
tUU*  I  LpuO  !  prize-winners.  Seventv  va- 
rieties of  choice  laud  and  water  fowls  Send  for  price 
list.  Ten  cents  for  fine  illustrated  catalogue  giving 
30  years' experience  in  the  poultry  yard.  Thelargest 
fancy  poultry  farm  in  the  U.  states. 
J.B.BRABAZON.dlenTiew.  Delayan,  Wis. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 


Simple,  easy  ot  operation,  self- 
regulating,  reliable,  fully  guaran- 
teed. Send  4e.  for  Illus.  Catalogue. 

UEO.  tit  1  i.L    CO.,  lUnfr..  ^lUacy,  11L 


Inrnbalor  and  Brooder  Supplies. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP. 
The  Oakea  Adjustable  Thernionie- 
f  ter.  Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Ther- 
mostatic Bars  and  Regulators  of  all 
kinds  a  specialty.  Catalogue  iree.  Ad- 
dress, 

I>.  R.  OAlt  I  s  Bloomington,  Indiana. 


CLEAR  GRIT  FOR  POULTRY, 

LT.  BRAHMAS,  R.  P.  ROCKS,  B.  LANGS 
SAMPLE  AND  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

ORR  BROS.,  ORR'S  MILLS,  N.Y. 


Box 
49. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonable)  prices. 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


UEW  YORK. 

February,  1895, 1  won  32  prizes  in  the  strongest 
competition.  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Bocks,   Silver   and   White  Wyandottes. 

KGCiS-1  setting  (5,3  settings  *10.  Choice  breeding 
birds  for  sale.  Catalogue  describing  America's  finest 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes  free.  A.  C. 
HAWKINS,  Lock  Box 4. Lancaster. Massachusetts 

CAM  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  fiat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 

forPoultry  Houses 
f 1.30  per  lOOsquare 
feet,  withCoatlng. 
Caps  and  N  ails. 
Sample  and  c  ircu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

88  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


INCUBATOR. 


ON  TRIAL. 

Try  il  before  yon  buy  it 

Highest  Award  \\  orld'sFair. 
Judge     of     Incubators  at 


,  Woi  Id's  Fair  says:   If  1  were 
aoln  g  to  buy  for  myself  I 
woult!  give  the  Von  Culin 
the  preference. 
Book  Incubation,  5  Cts. 
Plans  of  Brooders,  Houses, 
.etc..  Twenty-five  Cents. 
Von  Culin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  10, 

Delaware  City,  Dei. 


BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


The  two  best  poultry  papers  on  earth''  are 

FARM  POULTRY(Semi-M  nthly)  81.00 
and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  ta, 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  $1.25. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASH' 
ER  and  INSECT  EXTERMIN. 
ATOR,  a  machine  for  whitewashing 
henhouses,  etc.  With  the  machine 
and  recipes  for  special  solution  you 
can  exterminate  lice,  roup,  cholera, 
etc  Send  stamp  for  cir.  F.  Schwarz 
M'f'jr  ,  Fairfield,  Conn. 


ONLY  $1.60!  CEQuf°LED! 

FARM  POULTRY  (Semi-Monthly) . ..$1.00 

POULTRY  KEEPER  (Monthly)   50ct« 

FARM  and  FIRESIDE  (Semi-MonthljO  50  " 
Total   88.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
81. 60.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


*+***★★+*★+*★★★*+***★*★★★* 


INCUBATORS; 

e  Warrant 


The  Reliable* 

*  r  „la  VS  \9  furabl.,  Correct  in  Principle.  Lender  + 
J"™  \f  at  World Pair.  Bel..  In  f„r  V 
«  1  now  112  page  Poultrj  Guide  and  Cata-  * 
■if  lorae.  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT  made  plain.    Bed-Rook  Information.  * 

★  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,Quincy.  III.  * 
★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★A* 


ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE 


Sold  outright,  no  rent,  no  royalty.  Adapted 
to  City,  Village  or  Country.   Needed  in  every 
home,  shop,  store  and  office.  Greatest  conven- 
ience and  best  seller  on  earth. 
Agents  make  from  $5  to  $30  per  day. 

One  in  a  residence  means  a  sale  to  all  the 
neighbors.  Fine  instruments,  no  toys,  works 
anywhere,  any  distance.  Complete,  ready  for 
use  when  shipped.  Can  be  put  up  by  any  one, 
never  out  of  order,  no  repairing,  lasts  a  life 
time.  Warranted.  A  money  maker  Write 

W.  P.  Harrison  &  Co.,  Clerk  10,  Columbus,  0. 


MONEY  IN  HENS,  if 
PROFITABLE  POULTRY  FARMING, 
ALL  ABOUT  BROILERS. 

These  books  for  the  beginner,  25  cents  each;  or75 
cents  for  the  three, —and  a  copy  of  Scrlbuer's  book 
heavy  binding,  free.  Address, 

MICHAEL  K.  ISO  YKK,  Naticb,  Mass. 

0RR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

South  Natlck  and  Mount  Slue,  Mass    Devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Barred  1'lymouth  Rocks, 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Strain.) 
Persons  Interested  in  raising  poultry  for  profit, 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  and  who  are 
unable  to  visit  us,  can  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  our 
Twenty-third  Annual  Illustrated  64  page  circular, 
and  obtain  more  practical  information  thau  is  often 
found  in 

A  DOLLAR  BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS. 

Postals  not  noticed.  No  circular  sent  without  stamp. 
Address,       IV.  H.  KITDD  &  SON, 

10  Merchants  Bow,  Boston. 


1>lcntion  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


Won  at  Madison  square  Oarden,  18: 2.  1st  rlze  o 
|25  in  gold  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  and  1st  $25  in 
gold  for  best  machine  in  show. 

Till.  IMPBOVED  MONARCH  INCUBA- 
TOR. 3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
tour  mouths.  Prices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  couutry.  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  Tht  y  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiumsat27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
Ja*».  Rankin,  South  Easton.  Mass. 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 

G-ftlvfvnlzocl  Wire  3ST©-t"t±x».ss. 

1895.  REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  ROLES  150  FEET  EONV 

2  inch  No.  19,  for  fowls        12        18        24        30        36        48        60  72  Inch. 

.65      Sl.00     $1.25     $1.65    $1.90     $2.50    $3.15  >3.75 

1  inch  No.  20,  for  chicks  $1.50      $2.25    $3.00    $3.75    $4.50    $6.00    $7.50  $9.00 

3  inch  No.  18,  for  fowls       .60        .  90    $1.15    $150    $1.70    $2.25    $2.85  $3.40 
Discount  5  rolls  5  per  cent,  10  rolls  10  ner  cent.   Staples  8c.  per  pound    Our  Nettings  are  galvanized 

AFTER  WEAVING,  full  width  and  guage 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  227  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Write  for  freight  allowance  five  rolls,  and  price  other  styles. 


$2.50  FOR  $1.25. 

THE  CREAM  OF  POULTRY  LITERATURE! 

FIVE  LEADING  POULTRY  PAPERS  FOR  $1.25. 

Poultry  News  and  Literature  from  the  East,  West,  South  and  Middle  States. 

Southern  Fancier,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  5<)c;  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  50c 
Inter-State  Poultryman,  Tlflln.  Ohio,  50c;  Midland  Poultry  Journal,  Kansas- 
City,  Mo.,  5(»c;  Poultry  Herald,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  50c.   Total,  $2.50. 
All  the  above  named  papersfor  one-half  the  regular  price  for  a  limited  timer 

Subscribe  now,  $1.25  will  get  tbis  Great  Block  of  Five, 
bylsending  us  your  order.  Below  is  the  form  for  order : 
Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa., 

Enclosed  find  SI  .25  for  which  send  us  the  Creat  Block  of  Five  Poultry 
papers  for  one  year, 

Name  


Address 


ARE  YOUR  HENS  LAYING! 

If  not  send  stamp  for  booklet  aud  testimonials  of 
Ovaniead,  the  great  egg  nioducer.  It  will  pay  you. 
OVAMEAD  MFG.  CO.,  Uox  116,  Detroit,  Mich. 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway 
to  Western  and  Southern  Points.  Through  Sleeping 
Cars  from  iiew  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis,  via  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  L.  S.  & 
M.  S.  Ky.  to  Cleveland,  Big  Four  Route  to  Destina- 
tion. Elegant  Connections  with  all  Trunk  Lines  in 
New  York  State.  Ask  for  Tickets  via  Big  Four 
Route.  E.  O.  McCormick.  Passenger  Traffic  Man- 
ager. D.  B.  Martin,  Uen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 
Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


■^CATALOGUE  f£» 

POULTRY* 
^SUPPLIES{.V^ 


MENTION 

PAPER. 


DANDY3' 

EOT 

Improved  for  1895-'96. 
Send  for  Catalogue  to 

STRATTON  5  OSBORNE, 

ERIE,  PA. 


THE  IMPROVED 


MONITOR  INCUBATOR 


Hundreds  of  testimon. 
llalsas  to  its  merits  over 
all  other  makes.  Over 
one  hundred  First  Prem- 
jlums. 

Medals  and  Diplo- 
mas awarded  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

Send  stamp  for  an  illus. 
book  containing  much 
valuable  information. 


BUY  THE  BEST.— 

A.  F.  WILLIAMS,  18  Race  St.,  Bristol, Conn. 
AGENTS  WANTED, 


MANN'S 


Bone 


Cutters 


ON  TRIAL. 

Send  for  description  of  our  new 
bone  cutter,  only  $5. on.  It's  a 
bargain.  We  make  12  sizes.  If 
vou  need  one  we  warrant  you 
satisfaction.  You  can  not  afford 
o  expel  lment  with  any  other 
inake. 

GREEN  BONE 

is  a  necessity  for  poultry,  bet- 
ter than  medicine,  cheaper  than 
grain,  eggs  will  double. 

Illn*trnte4l  Catalogue 
Free  if  name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.. 

M  Ifortl,  3I:tas. 


GUERNSEY  CATT1.S. 


S.  C.  B.  LfRliorns,  AVliite  and  Butt  Wyan- 
dottes, Houdans,  R.  C.  W.  aud  B.  leghorns 
aud  15uft' Plymouth  Rocks.  Awards  at  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  show  (Madison  Square  Garden, New 
Yorkl  in  the  past  six  vears  :  103  firsts,  51  gold 
specials, 20  silver  niedalsand  6  silver  cups. 
New  York.  1895:  22  firsts,  16  gold  specials,  7 
silver  medals  and  silver  cup.  "Like  Begets. 
Like"  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  illus- 
trated circular.  Scotch  Collies,  Fox  Terriers. 

JAMES  FORSYTH  , 

Owego  Tioga  County,  N.  Y 


PEERLESS 

Incubators,  Brooders, 

Bone  and  Vegetable  Cutters, etc. 

Most  Perfect  Machine,  Best 
Material  &  Workmanship. 
LOWEST  IN  PRICE. 


To  introduce  them,  will  sell  No.  1      No.  1  Cutler. 
with  legs  at  SI 2.50.   Our  $6.1.10  Regular  Price,  $15. 
lever  cutter  is  just  thb  thing  for 
small  flocks.   Green  cut  bone  is  the  great  est  tonic  and 
egg  producer  in  existence.   We  also  mfg.  Power  Cut- 
ters of  large  capacity,  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
Poultry  Supplies  at  ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES. 
PEEK  LESS  Clover  Cutter,  fl.lllt 
Poultry  Marker,  (lever  punch)  ,2& 
"  Caponlzlng  Set,  l.?& 

"  Crushed  «rlt,  (all  sizes)  lOOlbe.  .60 

"  Hygrometers,  l.OO 

*'  Tested  Incubator  Thermometors,  .65 

•*  Kce  Testers,  ouly  .80* 

**  Vermin  Exterminator, 'per  lb.)  .SO* 

Its  use  means  death  to  lice — give  il  a  trial. 
Place  your  orders  with  us  and  sare  money.  Cat'l'getc.,  giving 
full  particulars. 4c,  but  will  send  it  free  if  vou  mention  thi*  oaner 

PEERLESS  INCUBATOR  A  lt  HOOK  Hi  CO., 
No.  618-619  Ohio  Street,         .         QCIIVCY,  I1J- 


^Lands 
Oranges 
^Resorts 
investments 
^Developments 
^Attractions 

y^yQ  Address, 

i      G.  D.  ACKER LY, 

£cENERAl  PASSENGER  AGENT, 

THETROPICALTRUNK  LINE, 
Jacksonville.  Florida. 

The  POULTRY 

Paper 

Best  §  ublished 

n  costs  ON  LY  $1.00  p"  year 

A  Ready  Reference. 
A  Practical  Instructor. 
Guide  foi  the  Beginner, 


IT  IS 


u  .v.     >""-  &»~uv., 

A  Helpful  Friend  and  Aid  to  all. 
1  A  Dollar  Paper  comes  twice  a  mot 


month* 

It  is  edited  by  men  «  ho  devote  their  time  largely  to. 
raising  poultry  an  I  noa  for  market  upon  farms  ana 
In  the  garden  plats  of  the  suburbs  of  large  towns. 

It  Teaches  You 

How  TO  Prevent  and  Cure  all  poultry  diseases. 

How  TO  O'ctaiti  the  most  profitable  breeds. 

How  TO  Bring  pullets  to  early  laying  maturity 

How  To  Feed  andcare  for  small  or  large  hocks 

How  To  Wake  money  with  a  few  hens. 

How  To  Keep  all  kinds  of  poultry  for  profit 

How  To  Build  the  best  and  most  economical 
houses  and  yards. 

How  To  Keep  houses  dry  and  your  fowl  fT33 
from  vermin  and  roup. 

How  To  Hatch  chickens  in  incubators  and 
when,  so  as  to  get  best  results. 

How  To  Make  hens  lay  the  most  eggs  in  win- 
ter when  prices  are  high. 

How  TO  Get  the  best  crosses  to  produce  the 
most  eggs  and  pounds  of  flesh. 

How  To  Caponize,  dress  and  market  poultry 
to  obtain  the  best  prices. 
Rememberthe  price  &I.OO  for  one  year.  Sample 

copy,  two  cents  in  stamps.  The  name  of  the  paper  is- 

Farm= Poultry. 

One  department,  "Answers  to  Correspondents," 
worth  tea  times  the  subscription  price  to  anyone;  ex- 
plains many  things  apt  to  trouble  even  old  breeders. 
Send  for  INDEX  to  first  three  vols.  FREE,  and  judgefor 
yourself  if  as  much  instructive  matter  can  be  bought 
for  many  times  the  price.  Remit  in  Cash  or  Stamps* 
%  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.  Si  Custom  House  St.  Boston,  Mass, 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


II 


Dipping  Fowls. 

A.  G.  Hulbert  says,  in  Home,  Farm 
and  Fancier,  that  when  a  boy,  he  often 
helped  dip  the  sheep  after  shearing  to 
kill  the  ticks,  but  it  never  occurred  to 
us  farmers  that  we  might  dip  the 
chickens  in  the  same  tobacco  water  and 
kill  all  the  lice,  any  more  than  it  did 
to  the  family  doctor  to  adopt  the  theory 
now  practiced  by  all  intelligent  physi- 
ciars,  to  use  germicide  preventives  in- 
stead of  physic  cures  for  all  diseases. 

"We  all  agree  now  that  nine-tenths 
the  loss  of  chicks  comes  from  allowing 
the  bloodsuckers  to  sap  their  vitality, 
and  the  State  Experiment  Stations,  and 
even  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
the  United  States  have  taken  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  and  gone  to  the  bottom  of 
it  to  find  we  should  simply  dip  our 
chickens  as  we  did  our  sheep,  forty 
years  ago. 

The  whole  matter  is  now  solved,  and 
the  pest  can  be  banished  so  easy  and 
simple,  it  puts  to  blush  all  the  patent 
powder  makers. 

My  recent  travels,  in  quest  of  items 
of  interest  to  my  readers,  have  taken 
me  to  the  experimental  farm  of  more 
than  one  Southern  State,  and  I  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  the  wholesome 
results  of  this  dipping  process,  under 
advice  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
at  Washington  applied  to  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent breeds,  and  all  ages,  and  I  will 
tell  you  in  a  few  words  how  to  clear 
>>ut  all  the  lice  by  dipping  the  chickens. 

Fill  a  barrel,  say  two-thirds  full  of 
either  of  the  following: 

One  part  coal  oil  to  twenty  parts 
water.  One  part  carbolic  acid  to  100 
parts  water.  One  part  oil  of  sassafras 
to  eighty  parts  water.  One  part  oil 
of  pennyroyal  to  sixty  parts  water. 

Or  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco, 
pennyroyal  or  sassafras. 

To  mix  the  oils  with  water,  emulsify 
first,  by  mixing  with  an  equal  part  of 
hot  sweet  milk,  or  soft  soap  well 
beaten.  To  make  soft  soap,  rouuce 
hard  soap  to  jelly  by  boiling  eacn  pound 
in  two  gallons  of  water  until  dissolved. 
Have  the  bath  warm. 

Take  the  fowl  by  the  head  and  feet, 
and  souse  him  into  the  bath  un''!  he  is 
soaked  to  the  skin,  head  legs  T'd  all, 
then  turn  him  loose  to  shake  and  dry 
off. 

Dip  every  fowl  on  the  premises,  then 
with  a  spray  pump  spray  the  dlrping 
fluid  all  over  nests,  roosts  and  vv'alls 
of  the  poultry  house. 


The  Chemistry  of  Eggs. 

Chemistry  shows  us  that  a  fair-sized 
hen's  egg  weighs  about  1,000  grains — 
600  grains  constitute  the  white,  300  the 
yolk,  and  100  the  shell.  The  white  of 
the  hen's  egg  contains  84.8  per  cent,  of 
water,  12  of  albumen,  2  of  fat,  sugar 
and  membranes,  and  1-2  per  cent,  of 
mineral  matter.  The  yolk  shows  a 
much  greater  degree  of  richness  than 
the  whie;  it  contains  51.5  per  cent, 
water,  15  of  casein  and  albumen,  30  of 
oil  and  fat,  2.1  coloring  matter  and  ex- 
tract, and  1-4  per  cent,  of  mineral  mat- 
ter. Therefore  to  produce  an  egg  we 
must  first  have  the  hen — then  feed  her 
what  she  needs  to  form  eggs. 

The  hen  is  literally  an  egg  machine — 
her  chief  purpose  being  the  production 
of  eggs.  Like  any  other  kind  of  ma- 
chines, she  must  have  the  raw  material 
with  which  to  manufacture  her  pro- 
ducts. Her  instinct  teaches  her  how  to 
select;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  place 
within  her  reach  that  which  she  re- 
quires, and  everything  will  be  well, 
and  eggs  abundant  and  complete. 

To  produce  an  egg,  the  hen  must 
have  a  certain  kind  of  food  for  the  yolk, 
or  fat  portion,  known  as  carbonaceous; 
and  for  the  white,  she  needs  rich  food 
in  nitrogen,  from  which  she  makes  al- 
bumen. For  the  shell  she  needs  lime — 
while  many  other  substances  enter  into 
the  composition  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  detail,  the  omission  of  any  of  them 
being  detrimental  to  good  work  on  her 
part.  Thus,  while  we  may  feed  a  hen 
liberally,  apparently,  by  omitting  to 
allow  that  which  is  needed  to  complete 
the  laying  process,  she  may  remain  idle 
for  want  of  a  single  substance,  though 
fully  supplied  with  everything  else  nec- 
essary. 

If  the  productive  organs  are  un- 
healthy, the  whole  system  and  pro- 
ducts are  likewise  affected. 


THE  IDEAL 
Winter  Route  to  the  Land  of  Snnthine 
Frott  and  Flowers.  California. 

Is  via  the  Iron  Mouutalu  Route,  "The  true  south- 
ern pathway,  "  which  traverses  a  region  of  perpetual 
suiishlue,  with  mild  climate,  where  snow  blockades, 
blizzards  or  high  altitudes  are  unknown. 

Pullman's  latest  modeled,  upholstered  Tourist  and 
Palace  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  from  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  dally  to  California  without  change.  Equally 
as  good  service  to  all  other  western  points  via  the 
Missouri  Pacific  railway.  Special  excursion  tickets 
to  California,  Oregon.  Washington,  Old  Mexlco.and 
the  famous  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  at  reduced 
rates.  For  descriptive  and  Illustrated  literature, 
and  lowest  ticket  rates  drop  me  a  postal  and  1  will 
call  on  you  in  person  and  supply  you  with  same  gratis. 
J.  P.  McCasn,  T.  P.  Agt.,  or  W.E.  Hoyt,  G.  E.  P. 
Agt.,  391  Broadway,  New  York 


SHIP  YOUR 


POULTRY  &  EGGS 

TO 

SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO. 

CHICAGO. 

Reference,  P.  H.JACOBS. 


Ind.  Onmea,  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  Astrachans. 
Eggs  In  sea.  Clr,  W.  A. Williams,  Koine  City,  1ml. 


Cut  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  put  no  in  Burlap 
sacks.      HAKVEY  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


B 


I.K.  LAN1I.  COCK'LiS  for  sale  cheap.  IhT. 
'I  v>  l  it.  Jr.,  Conant,  Perry  Co.,  111. 


r, 


li'K  LANGS,  and  B.  B.  R.  Came  Bant.,  slock 
cheap.  Eggs.  J.  C.Bamhart,Greeusburg,  Pa. 


T>OKE  COMB  B.  LEO.  pullets  and  cockrels- 
XV  reasonable.  A.Kisley  Muller.  Ti nxton,  N. Y. 


GOLl>»'N  WVAK.SO  yearling  hens  at  a  sacrifice 
Fine  young  stock.  Owen  P.  Brosius,  Media,  Pa. 


riOO»  Hnudan  Cockerels,  $2.50  each.  «.  E. 
\  T    « Iialfant,  llamnionton.  N    I . 


UFP  COCHINS  and  B.  Legs.  Lop  and  Bel- 
gian Kabbits. Elliott  Smith,  Port  Chester.N.Y 


s 


C.  K.  Leghorn  Farm,  raised  100  each. 
.  P.  31.  BBOT1IEBTOX,  Baubnry,  Conn. 

CATALOGUE  Poultry  and  Supplies.  2  c.  stamp. 
W.  W.  CLOlittM,  Medway,  mass. 


hire  Minorca  Exhibition  and  breeding  stock  for 
sale.  J.  II.  MOM EYEK.  Erie,  Pa. 


11  kind*  of  Tarred  Netting  any  width  or  length. 
l   ELLIS  MONKELL,  Ureal  River.  \.  Y. 


Buff.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  I.  Games,  P.  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  P.  Ducks  for  sale  cheap 
this  month.    Lewis  O.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J. 


FOB  EXCHANGE.   Buff  Leghorn  and  W.  P. 
Rock  cockerels  lor  pullets  of  same  breed  In  any 
quantity.   E.  51.  Heller.Say loritbnre.Peniia. 


FOB  SALE.  Liehl  Brohmai  oftbe  hiehest 
type.  Yearling:  bird**  at  reduced  prices. 
N.  E.  WOODS. 

Peckttbure,  Ind. 


INDIAN  GAMES,  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs, 
.  Buff  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas  and  B.  P.  Rocks 
for  sale.    C.  C.  FULTON,   Ste*artstown,  Pa. 


RC.  BROWN  LEGIIOBNS  a  specialty.  Also 
B.  P.  Rocks.   Cockerels  cheap  now.  circular 
free.      J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Obio- 

25c.  fora  Poultry      Bbokon  Caponizing  free.  Send  for  Cat. 

_    of  Poultry  Specialties.  Capon  sets  $2  up 
W.H.  WlGMORE,  107  S.  8th  St.,Phila.,Pa. 


MARKER 


PIT  GAMES,  ASSELS.  SHBOPSHIBES 
OB  SITBBYS.     HENNIES'  CBOSSES. 
Stamp.         IDE  BOSSITEB,  Glrard.  Pa. 


T 1101:0 1  <.  II  It  It  1  l>  W.WYANDOTTE  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks.   Stock  at  fair  prices. 
R.  D.  KOOOERS,  Collingswood,  Camden  Co.,  N  .J. 


BL'K  MINOBCAS  "I  ~f\  flue  s  lected 
exclusively.  _L*Jv/  chicks  &  breeders 

F.  II.  WOOD.  Cortland,  New  York. 


A  f\  COCKERELS  for  sale  Plymouth  Rock. 
1  '  /  Boston  and  Hawkins  blood.  Price  very  rea- 
sonable.  S.  M.  Fusmlnger,  Lewisberry,  Pa. 


WANTED.    All  Poultry  keepers  to  use  the  Gem 
Egg  Tester.    Simple,  Durable.    Sample,  10c. 
Louis  Dus,  515  Lee  St. ,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


PINE  TREE  FARM,  Jainesburg,  N.  J.,  W.H. 
Ordw*y,    Proprietor.    Twenty    varieties  of 
Poultry.   Broiler  Eggs.  40  page  catalogue  free. 


B 


LACK  SPANISH   EXCLUSIVELY.  150 

Cockerels,  150  For  sale  from  my  prize  winners. 
MILES  A.  WEIANT,  Worthingtitn,  O. 


a  specialty  31  years.  Clr. 
and  mv  photo  free.  Order 
Is  now.     J.  DENNETT.  Sunman, Ind. 


HA.  WATTLES,  Bayneville,  Kan.  Fln- 
•  est  Sll.  WyartK.  and  B.  P.  Rock*  in 
the  Went.   Cboice  stock  for  sale. 


White  and  Rlaek  Minorcas,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Hocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  Stock 
at  all  times.    Eggs  in  season. 

WM.  J.  SCHAUBLE.  Erie,  Pa. 


FIRST  PRIZE  STOCK,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
and  W.  Wyandottes.  March  and  April  pullets 
and  yearling  hens  lor  sale  cheap.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Write  for  clr.  B.H.  NOXON,  Elm  St.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


FIRST  IBU.P.RCTKS 

DDI7CC  d.wilson, 
rnlLtO  I  Worce«.ier,N.Y. 


World's  Fair,  '91. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  '91. 
j  New  York.  1895- 


ED  riDDC  KBEEDEB  and  DEALER 
.  II.  UlOUO,  in  Ferrets.  Gninea  Pies. 
Lop-eared  and  Common  Babbits.  Send  two- 
cent  stamp  lor  circular.    Norwalk,  Ohio. 


FOB  SALE  or  exchange,  poultry  farm,  house, 
bain,  all  necessary  buildings,  Hankiu  6(0  egg 
incubator  and  all  appliances  For  particulars, 
Samuel  Christie,  Grand  Haven,  Michigan. 


MAD.  S<IUABE  UABDEN  WINNERS.  B. 
and.'.i  .If.  Leg.,  SV.  and  B.Kocks,  B.  Langs. 
Light  Brahuias.  Finest  of  Heavy  Belgian  Hares. 
Stamp.   W.  W'.Kulp,  Pottstowu,  Pa. 


JOHN  F.BETH, Elgin,  Ills.,  breeds  America's 
best  all  purpose  fowl,  Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes  and 
ft.  P.  Ks.  Extra  fine  lot  of  young  stock  for  sale  at  a 
bargain.  Write  lor  prices.  Illustrated  circular  tree. 

stTbFrnard  pups.  wWa"?^ Choice 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Peuigreed  stock.  Enclose  stamp 
for  reply.  1*.  H.  Jacobs,  Hair.monton,  N.  J. 


LIGHT  BRA  H  M  AS,  EXCLUSIVELY. 

1  Fetch  and  Williams  Strain.) 
F.ggsK.o  for  13.  f3.5u  lor  26.    Stock  for  sale. 
D.  M  POLING,  Vsm  Wert,  Ohio. 


^»-|    ;r  f  \  each  for  yearling  hens.  |2.00  each  for 
JL»f  }\J  yearling  cocks.    Barred  Plymouth  Kock 
from    our    prize   stock      CHARLES  RIVER 
POULTBY  YABDS,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS,  B.  P.  ROCKS, 

and  Enffllith  Benzie  Hodi-cIm.  20  years  a 
breeder.  5000  testimonial**.  350  acres.  I'rize  win- 
ning youngsters  now  ready.    B.  A.hox.Centralia, Va. 


FOR  POULTRY 


FThere  is  no  mistake  about /n-riinr;  your  hens  to  make  them  LAV  ECCS  and 

 1  now  that  prices  ofeggt  art  high,  and  usually  are  during  the  winter  months  1 

why  not  feeii  Granulated  Hone,  Prepared  .Meat,  Oyator  She'ls  mid  Gravel  for  (Hit  alomr  with  Vegetable  ' 

and  Grain  Foods!    Hens  hare  no  Teeth,  and  must  hare  Orarel  to  grind  their  food.    \\  III  i  Mat-rial  in  «l„U 

*.gK»,  Do  not  EiiH-rtthe  I'uorllem  to  Lay.    Circulars  by  writing  for  the*.    I  III  II  FERTILIZER  WORKS.  Rnj  I  it)  .  Blth. 


Indorsed  by  P.  H.  JACOBS. 
132  First  Premiums. 
148-Page  Catalogue. 

Do  not  buy  Incubators  or  Brooders  until 
you  send  for  one.  All  machines  war- 
ranted. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


Send  me 

SIX  CENTS 
in  stamps  for 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


*  YELLOWSTONE  Sj£ 

Chas.  S.  Fee,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  PARK 


COCKRELK  for  sale.  B.  P.  Rs.  and  W.  Lefts. 
Address,  D.  W.  HUDSON,  Fort  Howard,  Wis. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES.— Send  for  catalogue. 
It  contains  a  description  of  everything  in  the 
poultry  business,  with  price;  and  it  also  tells  all 
about  my  prize  B.  Cochins,  I.t.  Brab.,  B.  Langs. 
Free.    W.C.  tiyard.  Walnut  Hills.Cincinnat.l,  Ohio. 


RARE  CHANCE. 

3  Two-hundred  egg  incubators. 
1  "America"  hot  water  heater. 
120  feet  of  two  inch  pine.    120  feet  of  \%  inch  pipe. 
Will  sell  as  a  whole  or  separately.    Address,  K.  T. 
Merrill,  Beloit,  Wis. 


Wpkoffs  White  Leghorns, 

America's  Business  Hen. 

500  choice  selected  yearling  hens  and  300  extra  fine 
early  hatched  cockerels,  must  be  sold  to  make  room. 
A  grand  opportunity  to  procure  stock  from  the 
World's  (ireatest  Laying  Strain  of  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  Write  for  what  you  want  and  I 
will  quote  you  special  price.  CIRCULAR  FREE. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

«ROTOK,  N.  X. 


Handy  Cobbler  $2.°° 

Family  Shoe  Repair  Kit.  28  Articles 

With  Soldering  Materials. 

Bought  singly  would  cost  &&.70. 

$3    Outfit  Include.  J&tMt 

Harness  Repair  Tools 

38  articles,  worth   simrlv  J6.70. 
Sent  by  Express  or  Freight.  Ills. 
Catalogue  free.    Agents  wanted. 
KUHN  &  CO.  Box  VlMoline.  III.  ^ 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 


,  INCUBATOR 

J  Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
ySj^gjp Absolutely  self-regnlatine. 
%iiSt!B3t  Tne  8'mP'est,   most  reliable 
Cata-  kil  w  an  j  cheapest  flrs^class  natcher 

logue  W  Win  the  market    Circulars  free 

4 cents.     GEO.  lilt-TKL  &  CO.,  Quincy,  UU 

POULTRY  YARD  TO  RENT 
IN  TIOGA  CENTER,  N.  Y. 

Plenty  of  house  room,  two  railroads,  churches,  good 
schools.  Incubator  room,  16x16,  two  Monarch  Incu- 
bators, 18  >  and  6()0  eggs,  brooder  room,  15x100,  heated 
with  hot  water  pipes,  feed  and  cook  room,  14x20, 
storeroom.  15x2u,  one  building,  1H  story  for  large 
chickens  or  laying  liens.  15x100,  and  other  buildings, 
if  required,  large  runs,  bone  mill,  clover  catter,  etc. 
J.  «■  <M  Mtl  V  Tioga  Center,  New  York. 

"DAISY" 
GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

BEST  I  \  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  testimonials. 

WILSON  BROS., 

Sole  9IanTg''r»., 
EA.STON,         -  PA. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  Sv  S7 

Excelsior  Incubator. 


SimpU,  Perfect,  £el/-JUym- 
laltng.  TImu!>aiiiis  iu  success- 
ful operation.  Guuraateed  to 
hatch  a  l:ixger  percentage  or 
fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  lhaa 
any  other  Hatcher.  «  Lowest 
pried  flrat  class  Batcher 
made.  «;KO.  II.  HTAIIL, 
1  1  4  to  1       S.  Hll.  St ,  Oumry ,  111 


PEKIN  "DDT 


16.5m>  marketed  In  I&94. 

BREEDERS 


|  $1.50  each. 

H ATCRTSTCI . 

While  our  incubators  are 
idle  we  will  hatch  eggs  lor 
outsiders  iu  lots  not  less 
than  I"'  . 

W.  M.  TKUSLOW4CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


WRITE  to  Aermolor  Co.,  Chicago,  for  par- 
ticulars of  their  special  offers  on  Windmills,  etc. 


I,ii,ih:k  Wm.  H.  Van  Doren,  of  Buckingham, 
li  Illinois,  will,  after  1895.  on  account  of  age,  quit 
hreeding  Fancy  Poultry.  All  my  hest  breeders  of 
Black  Plymouth  Kocks,  Light  Brahmas  and  S.  C 
VV.  Leghorns  for  sale  at  a  bargaiu.  Stock  in  good 
health  aud  very  fine  iu  quality. 

Green  Bone  Cutter.^ 

Nothing  on  Earth  will  make  Hens  Lav  anu 
Little  Chicks  Grow  like  Green  Cut  Bonc^ 
Warranted  to  double  Egg  Yield 
and  reduce  Grain  Bill  One-half. 
Our  Or  ten  Borne  Cutters  are  the  best  on 
earth,  and  the  ONLY  ones  receitylng 
an  Award  at  the  World's  Fair. 
VW  Send  for  Catalogues  and  valuable 
article  on  Feed,  free. 
Webster  &  Hannum-  l.M  Albany  St.,  Cazenovia.  N. V. 


What  -ftvrcw^  Something  New. 

In  1*9  K'+kjX^  wonderful discovery, 

*  FEJ^lX/  r"  -v          Its  success 

Nature's  t     Jg:-QURE  proven. 

Assistant.  ^-^S 

It  yon  are  rnmilng  INCUBATORS  »nd  »rc  (herffore  inter- 
ested ID  SUCCE.11PUL  ARTIPIC.L  INCUBATION,  TOU  Should  IfDOW  ftll 

about  it.  It  mean.  Greater  Succesa,  a  bigger  Baok  Account 
It  truly  fill,  a  long-felt  want.     Send  stamp  Tor  particulars  now 

E.  C.  Chemical  Co.,  East  Chicago,  lad 


CHICKEN  LICE 

POSITIVELY  CONQUERED. 

Paint  jour  Coops  with  Car- 
bolincum  Avenarius  Wood  Pre- 
serving P;.int  and  there  wilt 
sect, 
and 
nrao- 
Broad 

WOOD  PRESERVER.    Street,  Xe«  Y.rk. 
Or  I2S    Reed   *Sree.  Slllwaue,  Wisconsin. 

.A.  M*Pg.  Co.,  Austin  Texas. 

5  DO 


O     A,  \     -  b  -  -  

/  \     be  no  lire  nor  ot  er  iag 

i  \    but    healthy  chickens 

/  trademark  \  plenty  eggs.— Write.  Cai 
L        -C-A         'linenm  W.  P.  Co.,  120  Bi 


*  YOU 
J  WASH 

11 


DISHES  ?  \ 

|  No  need  of  it.  The  Faultless  W 
Quaker  will  do  it  for  you  and  /t 


ave  time,  hands,  dishes^  money. 

and  patience;no  s 

scalded  hands.  *\ 

broken  or  chip-  W 

ped  dishes,  no  A 

muss.    Washes,  \f 

rinces  dries  andl  ' 

ffade  of  best  ma- 
terial, lasts  a  life- 
time. Sellatsight. 
Agents,  women  or  A 
men  or  honor  de-  ^ 
siring    employ-  5 
ment  mayhavea 
paying  business 
by  writing  now 


i 


I 

-  \ 

for  descriptive  circulars  and  terms  to  agents,  w 

^The  QUAKER  NOVELTY  CO.,  Salem,  0.  ^ 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Highest  Honors  in 

l7  ■ 


FAB  I  US,  N.Y. 


Send  stamp  for  new  Illustrated  cataloirue,  trivmt; 
BIUIIENTPKIZEBECORD  ever  won  by  any 
oreeder  of  any  variety.        P.O.  Box,  501. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Oct 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 

This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Houdans.—  Will  some  reader  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  who  has  had  some  experience 
with  Houdans,  please  give  me  some  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  them  ?  Are  they  as 
good  layers  as  the  Leghorns,  are  their  eggs 
of  fair  size,  and  do  they  mature  early? 
What  should  be  their  weight  at  maturity  ? 
■and  are  they  hardy?— M.  O.  Mickletoii,  N.  J. 

The  Houdans  are  non-sitters,  lay  large 
eggs,  and  nearly  equal  the  Leghorns,  but 
are  perhaps  not  so  prolific  in  winter.  They 
mature  fairly  early,  pullets  begiuuing  to 
lay  when  about  seven  months  old.  Full 
growu  cock  weighs  about  seven  pounds, 
fheos  six  pounds.  They  are  excellent  table 
;fowls. 

Vulture  Hocks  —Does  what  is  known  as  the 
vulture  hoc!;  disqualify  the  Dark  Brahma 
fowl  for  show  birds  ?— S.  U.  H.,  East 
JEIamptOH,  New  York. 

Vulture  hocks  disqualifies  Dark  Brahmas 
«ud  nearly  all  other  breeds. 

Minorcas  Dying. — I  have  some  thorough- 
bred Aiinotcas  chickens  which  are  dying 
everyday.  Their  comb  and  waddles  turn 
blaek  and  cold,  hump  up.  and  do  not  eat. 
They  will  lose  their  extra  flesh  in  about 
two'days,  and  then  die.  I  have  buried  them 
as  fast  "as  they  have  died.  Please  give  the 
receipt  for  hen  cholera.  H.  K.  J.,  Jr.,  Fly 
•Creek,  N.  Y. 

You  should  have  given  full  symptoms. 
Combs  turn  black  when  a  fowl  is  sick  with 
any  .disease.  It  may  be  lice  or  indigestion. 
■Withhold  all  food  for  several  days  and  add 
a  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica  to 
each  quart  of  the  drinking  water,  which  is 
also  an  excellent  receipt  for  cholera. 

Turkeys  — Will  some  one  tell  me  what  is 
Ahe  matter  with  my  chickens  and  turkeys, 
rand  give  me  the  "cure?  They  act  very 
•  dumpish,  heads  turn  white,  while  slimy 
.stuff  runs  from  their  mouths  ;  passases  yel- 
low and  mattery .  The  chickens  will  live  a 
day  or  two  after  taken  sick.  The  turkeys 
live  nearly  a  week.— Mrs.  F.  E.,  Blooming- 
ton,  Wisconsin. 

They  probably  have  canker  roup,  due  to 
exposure.  Anoint  heads  with  crude  petro- 
leum, and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  ^chlorate  o[ 
potash  to  each  quart  of  the  drinking  water. 

Lice. —  I  am  in  troubL.  I  have  been  try- 
ing for  thirty  days  to  get  rid  of  tnose  little 
mites  of  lice  in  my  hen  house,  but  cannot. 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  they  cannot 
be  killed.  I  have  tried  tire  and  water,  ker- 
osene, sulphur  and  whitewash.  I  am  a 
reader  of  your  paper,  and  I  have  tried  al- 
most everything  that  I  have  seen  for  lice, 
and  still  they  are  there,  and  the  greatest 
trouble  is  I  cannot  find  them.  I  know  they 
•are  not  on  the  roosts,  for  I  keep  them 
painted,  and  the  nests  which  I  have  for 
them  is  of  wood  ashes  and  slack  lime.  If 
ithey  can  stand  that  they  may  go  to  the 
head.  When  I  gather  the  eggs  they  get  all 
■over  me,  and  my  wife  thinks  that  they  drop 
■down  from  the  roof.  The  question  is, 
vwbere  can  I  find  them.  'Another  question. 
Some  of  my  hens  get  blind  eyes  and  swell 
nip.  The  most  of  them  get  well.  I  have 
two  breeding  peus,  and  the  roosters  are 
White  Plymouth  Rocks.  One  pen  of  Brah- 
mas, the  n'her  Black  Plymouth  Rocks.  I 
hatched  '200  chicks,  and  would  you  believe 
it.  one-third  of  them  are  as  black  as  crows. 
— M.  P.  W.,  Oxford,  Mass. 

The  whole  house — roof,  walls,  floor,  nests 
roosts, and  into  all  the  cracks — must  be  sat' 
■urated,  twice  a  week,  with  six  patts  kero- 
sene, one  part  crude  carbolic  acid,  and  one 
part  sassafras  oil,  which  may  be  made  into 
an  emulsion, tho  same  as  has  been  given  for 
the  kerosene  emulsion. 


Light  Yolks. — What  makes  some  hens  lay, 
or  what  is  the  cause  of  eggs  having  light 
colored  yolks  ?  Is  it  lack  of  grain  ?  Is  it 
lack  of  green  food  or  too  much  soft  food? — 
•G.  McL.,  Eureka,  California. 

It  is  due  to  lack  of  coloring  matter  in  the 
lood.  Yellow  corn,  clover  or  lean  meat 
•will  deepen  the  color. 

A  Few  .Questions. — 1.  Where  only  one 
•'breed  is  kept,  which,  in  your  opinion^  is  the 
best.?  2.  If  common  hens  are  used,  which 
would  be  the  better  male  to  use,  Light 
Brahma  or  Plymouth  Rock  ?  How  large  a 
""mother"  must  a  brooder  have  to  accom- 
modate 100  chicks.  4.  Is  not  100  the  usual 
number  for  a  flock  where  the  business  is 
done  on  a  Lirge  scale  ?  5.  Is  a  floor  space 
of  5x7  feet  larsre  enough  to  accommodate 
100  ?— A.  L.  B.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

1.  In  your  clima'e  perhaps  the  Light 
Brahmas  would  answer.  2.  Either  breed 
will  serve  your  purpose.  3.  About  one 


yard  square.  4.  It  is  rather  a  large  flock ; 
25  hens  would  thrive  better  than  a  larger 
number  together.  5.  Such  a  floor  space  as 
5x7  feet  is  barely  sufficient  for  ten  fowls ;  a 
hundred  fowls  should  have  a  house  about 
12x100  feet. 

Pumpkin  Seeds.— Will  you  please  inform 
me  whether  pumpkin  and  pumpkin  seeds 
are  healthy  and  profitable  to  feed  to  chick- 
ens ?— D.  W.,  Eudora,  Kansas. 

Some  readers  have  iuformed  us  that  the 
seeds  were  injurious,  though  we  have  never 
noticed  any  injury  from  their  use. 

Which  is  the  best  way  to  keep  heat  at 
103  degrees  in  incubator,  as  I  am  going  to 
make  an  incubator? — O.  W.,Alamoso,  Col. 

[t  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  a  lamp  or  by 
hot  water.  We  hardly  understand  what 
you  mean  by  "which  is  the  bestcway." 

Does  a  hen  lay  while  moulting,  and  what 
food  is  the  best  to  give  it  to  help  it  along  ? 
— H.  S.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Some  hens  lay  eggs  occasionally  while 
moulting,  but  as  a  rale  they  usually  cease 
during  that  period.  Fresh  meat  and  bone 
is  .the  best  food  for  them.  A  teaspooufui 
of  linseed  meal, once  a  day  is  also  excellent. 

Preserving  Eggs. — Can  eggs  be  preserved 
in  salt,  and  if  so  will  they  keep  for  six 
months  or  a  year?  If  not,  give  a  receipt. 
— E.  B.  L..  Alworth,  111. 

Eggs  can  be  kept  in  salt,  but  not  in 
"fresh"  condition.  Send  for  our  Septem- 
ber, 1887,  Poultry  Keeper,  which  has  all 
the  processes  for  keeping  eggs. 

Fertile  Eggs. — Will  you  please  inform  me 
(in  any  convenient  way)  how  to  test  fertil- 
ity of  eggs  before  placing  for  incubation?  A 
man  claimed  to  his  customer  that  he  tested 
all  his  eggs  before  shipping  and  found 
them  to  be  aU  fertile,  and  E  want  to  know 
how  he  did  it.— C.  H.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

No  one  can  test  eggs  for  fertility  before 
beginning  lo  hatch.  Those  who  test  eggs 
for  market  do  so  only  to  throw  out  the  bad 
ones.  Anyone  knowing  how  to  test  eggs 
for  fertility  before  placing  them  under 
hens  can  get  §10,000  for  his  secret.; 

1.  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  are  hens  called 
Spruce,  and  are  their  feathers  curly  ?  2. 
Have  Laugshan  fowls  any  feathers  on  their 
toes  ?  3.  What  is  the  average  weight  of  an 
English  carrier  pigeon?— J.  R.  A.,  Yan 
Buren,  Michigan. 

1.  There  are  no  such  fowls.  2.  Yes.  3. 
We  cannot  answer;  probably  ,  about  one 
pound. 

I  want  to  get  your  candid  opinion  about 
some  thorough-breeds  (hat  1  have  selected 
for  my  pens.  I  am  goiug  to  have  four 
pens,  "and  have  selected  the  following 
breeds:  Black  Minorcas,  Black  Javas, 
Black  Spanish  and  Buff  Leghorns.  I  have 
bred  the  Black  Minorcas  and  Black  Span- 
ish, but  I  do  not  know  much  about,  the 
Black  Javas  or  the  Buff  Leghorns.  Do  you 
think  the  Buff  Leghorns  are  all  that  the 
breeders  claim  for  tnem  ?  I  am  compara- 
tively a  new  beginner,  and  I  want  to  begin 
right".  I  do  not  want  to  raise  chickens  for 
market  purposes.  I  want  breeds  that  are 
good  layers,  and  breeds  from  which  1  can 
raise  some  chicks.  I  have  your  book  on 
raising  young  chicks  and  I  like  it.  If  you 
can  suggest  any  four  better  breeds  for  lay- 
ing qualities,  please  do  so  and  I  will  return 
the  favor.— J.  A.  H.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Your  selection  of  Black  Minorcas,  Blaek 
Spanish  and  Buff  Leghorns  is  excellent,  all 
of  which  should  serve  your  purpose  well 
in  your  climate.  In  place  of  the  Black 
Javas  we  suggest,  Black  Langshans  or  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  The  Houdans  would  also 
prove  excellent  in  that  section. 

Pedigree  Birds. — I  would  like  to  ask  you 
if  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  pedigree  for 
chickens  to  enter  them  in  a  poultry  show, 
and,  if  it  is  necessary,  is  the  man  who  fur- 
nishes the  eggs  supposed  to  furnish  the 
same  with  the  eggs  ?— L.  J.  G  ,  Bloouiing- 
burg,  Ohio. 

No  pedigree  is  required  at  shows.  In 
fact,  any  attempt  to  keep  pedigrees  of  birds 
would  result  in  dismal  failure.  Where 
animals  give  birth  to  but  one  or  two  young 
in  a  year  pedigrees  are  easily  kept,  but 
with  poultry,  hatched  from  eggs,  it  is  sim- 
ply impossible. 


Three  great  papers  for  one  dollar — 
Poultry  Keeper,  Reliable  Foullry  Jour- 
nal and  Southern  Fancier.  Just  consider 
that  proposition.  You  get  almost  a  library 
for  two  cents  a  week. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  MARKET 
POULTRY. 


An  Excellent  Article  on  the  Subject- 
Do  Eggs  Pay— What  they  Cost- 
Money  in  Broilers. 

Market  poultry  experts,  says  the 
Poultry  Monthly,  generally  agree  that 
the  most  profitable  way  of  conducting 
the  business  is  to  combine  egg  farming 
with  broiler  raising.  In  this  way  a 
regular  income  can  be  maintained  the 
entire  year.  But  just  how  the  combi- 
nation should  be  conducted  all  do  not 
agree. 

Some  say  make  egg  farming  the 
prime  objet,  and  only  hatch  broilers 
when  there  is  no  sale  for  eggs.  We 
cannot  exactly  understand  that  logic, 
as  there  is  constantly,  every  day  in 
the  year,  a  call  for  this  article,  and 
the  supply  does  not  equal  the  demand. 
It  must  be  that  the  writer  has  refer- 
ence to  the  retail  trade. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country 
eggs  take  a  decided  drop  as  soon  as 
spring  opens,  while  in  other  sections 
prices  remain  good  until  summer. 
Where  contracts  are  made  at  a  cer- 
tain figure  for  the  entire  year,  of  course 
it  becomes  another  matter. 

To  our  liking  ,we  should  say,  sell 
eggs  as  long  as  prices  are  good  and 
turn  them  into  broilers  when  prices  de- 
cline. We  should  sell  them  so  long  as 
the  retail  figure  did  not  get  below  20 
cents  a  dozen  and  begin  incubation 
when  that  price  was  reached.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  will  pay  better  to  turn 
eggs  into  carcasses  than  to  sell  at  less 
than  20  cents  a  dozen. 

Some  writers  claim  that  to  produce 
an  egg  costs  1  cent.  This  woud  make 
their  cost  12  cents  a  dozen,  and  any- 
thng  over  that  would  be  clear  profit. 
They  will  sell  eggs  so  long  as  they 
can  get  18  cents  or  over  that.  At  18 
cents  they  have  50  per  cent  profit,  and 
they  are  content  with  that. 

Supposing  tnat  a  dozen  eggs  cost  12 
cents,  and  out  of  that  dozen  only  four 
chicks  were  raised  up  to  a  marketable 
weight,  and  the  total  cost,  including 
price  of  eggs,  would  be  $1  for  those 
four  broilers,  and  they  brought  $1  a 
pair,  the  usual  price  in  New  York  mar- 
ket, there  would  be  even  a  $1  profit. 
Of  course  in  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try broilers  would  not  bring  $1  a  pair, 
but  then  generally  in  such  localities 
feed  is  cheaper,  which  would  equalize 
it,  and  besides  we  have  given  a  very 
low  percentage  of  hatch  and  rearing. 

There  is  money  in  the  broiler  busi- 
ness, but  it  is  a  branch  that  must  be 
entered  carefully,  managed  diligently 
and  perfectly  understood,  if  success  is 
to  result.  No  amatuer  should  start  this 
branch  on  a  large  scale.  He  should 
begin  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  ladder 
and  carefully  climb  up.  There  is  so 
much  to  know:  First,  how  to  run  the 
incubator  so  that  it  will  require  less 
reponsibility  and  do  best  work;  second, 
how  to  brood  the  chicks  so  that  they 
will  not  become  chilled  and  die  from 
bowel  trouble;  third,  how  to  feed  so 
that  they  will  attain  the  desired  weight 
without  being  subject  to  leg  weakness 
and  other  troubles.  All  these  matters 
must  be  carefully  studied  and  watched. 
There  is  a  big  responsibility,  and  the 
work  requires  "eternal  vigilance." 

Egg  farming  is  the  easiest  branch 
to  follow.  Start  with  that  and  leave 
broiler  department  be  an  adjunct. 

James  Rankin  believes  there  is  more 
money  in  raising  roasting  fowls  than 
broilers.  Some  others  prefer  capons, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
latter  branch  never  will  make  any 
headway  in  in  this  country.  There  is 
not  enough  demand  for  the  capon  to 
make  it  an  object. 

Squab  culture,  properly  speaking, 
comes  under  the  head  of  market  poul- 
try, and  quite  a  number  of  market 
farms  are  adding  the  work  to  their 
line. 

There  is  money  in  raising  duckings 
for  ma.ket,  but  it  is  a  branch  that  re- 
quires more  real  hard  work  than  any 
other.  On  Long  Island,  up  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  New  York,  in  Pennsylvania 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
quite  a  business  is  being  established  in 
this  line,  and  on  many  duck  farms  is 
made  the  combination  of  hen  egg  pro- 
duction for  market. 

Turkey  rearing  is  profitable,  but  a 
good  range  is  necessary.  So  with  goose 
farming.  On  this  account  we  think 
these  fowls  are  neglected  on  many 
farms 

On  farms  where  fancy  fowls  are 
reared  and  eggs  sold  for  hatching  it 
is  not  always  advisable  to  sell  pure 
bred  eggs  in  the  market  for  table  pur- 
poses, as  they  do  not  always  reach  that 
end.  So  these  fanciers  add  broilers 
or  roaster  raising  as  an  adjunct;  the 
birds  being  killed  and  dressed  before 
going  to  market,  there  can  be  no 
chance  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  un- 
deserving parties  *~"  n  would  use  them 
for  breeding  purposes. 


There  was  a  time  when  the  fancier 
hated  the  marketman  as  much  as  one 
rival  in  business  could  despise  the 
other,  but  after  they  became  acquaint- 
ed, after  they  found  out  that  neither 
could  do  without  the  other,  they  com- 
bined, and  to-day  there  are  more  fancy 
farms  with  market  additions  than 
farms  on  which  the  fancy  alone  is  al- 
lowed. 

It  was  a  good  change.  After  all,  the 
only  purpose  for  which  poultry  was 
created  was  for  food.  Fine  feathers 
and  high  score  may  attract  the  eye 
of  those  who  love  the  beautiful,  but  if 
this  beauty  is  gained  at  the  sacrifice 
of  theutility  qualities  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  when  the  breeds  will  drop  down 
and  out.  Take,  for  instance,  the  once 
famous  Black  Spanish  fowl.  What 
more  noble  bird  could  have  been  cre- 
ated? What  breed  can  give  us  the 
size  eggs  for  which  they  were  noted? 
Where  are  they  to-day?  A  foolish 
standard  called  for  a  large,  white  face, 
the  larger  the  better,  and  to-day  the 
Black  Spanish  is  way  in  the  back- 
ground, and  we  say  it  is  a  most  un- 
fortunate affair.  No  bred  ever  made 
such  a  happy  hit  as  did  the  Black  Mi- 
norca, when  it  stepped  in  right  at  the 
time  the  Spanish  was  going  backward. 
A  call  for  a  huge  crest  likewise  injured 
the  once  poular  Polish  fowl. 

Now,  these  remarks  are  not  made  to 
stir  up  a  controversy,  but  are  honestly 
given  by  one  who  made  poultry  cul- 
ture a  study  and  who  devotes  his  entire 
time  to  the  cause.  We  believe  in  poul- 
try for  revenue,  and  the  only  way  to 
get  it  is  to  come  down  to  common 
sense  business  principles  and  methods. 


The  Excellence  of  the  Leghorns. 

No  breed  of  fowls  ever  introduced 
into  this  country  has  proven  of  greater 
value  to  the  poultrymen  than  the 
Leghorns.  They  may  be  high-flyers, 
nervous,  active  and  restless  under  con- 
finement, but  they  can  afford  to  have 
all  those  drawbacks  and  still  hold  a 
front  place  among  the  breeds.  They  are 
small  in  size,  but  that  is  an  advant- 
age, for  they  quickly  mature,  and  begin 
to  lay  when  only  five  months  old, 
whereas,  if  they  attained  great  weights 
they  would  not  begin  to  lay  until  seven 
months  old.  The  difference  of  two 
months  in  the  period  of  laying  is  some- 
thing not  to  be  overlooked,  as  it  repre- 
sents probably  two  dozen  eggs  at  least, 
or  fully  the  value  of  the  hen  herself. 
The  Leghorns  do  not  sit,  but  will  lay  on 
when  other  breeds  are  fast  on  the  nests. 
As  improvers  of  the  common  flocks, 
the  Leghorns  are  superior,  as  they 
strongly  impress  their  characteristics 
on  all  their  offsprings.  So  firmly  estab- 
lished are  they,  that  a  single  Leghorn 
cock,  with  a  flock  of  a  dozen  hens,  will 
produce  chicks  almost  exactly  like  the 
Leghorns,  although  the  hens  may  be  of 
all  shapes  and  colors.  Once  procuring  a 
dash  of  Leghorn  blood,  it  will  show  for 
four  or  five  generations,  as  well  as  in- 
creasing the  prolificacy  of  the  flock. 
Their  excellence  cannot  be  denied. 


What  is  Your  Purpose  ? 

If  you  are  keeping  hens  you  should 
do  so  for  a  purpose.  If  only  a  small 
flock  is  kept  it  will  matter  but  little 
whether  they  are  intended  for  eggs  or 
the  table,  as  they  will  cost  but  a  small 
sum  and  the  receipts  will  not  be  great; 
but  if  a  large  flock  is  the  object  one 
should  have  eggs  or  poultry  in  view  as 
a  leading  business,  for  unless  there  is  a 
specialty  there  will  be  no  excellence  in 
either,  the  best  egg-laying  breeds  being 
unsuitable  for  market  and  the  choice 
market  breeds  not  equaling  the  breeds 
adapted  for  producing  the  greatest 
number  of  eggs.  If  one  is  determined 
to  supply  eggs  for  market  he  should  give 
the  market  qualities  of  the  breed  very 
little  consideration  and  aim  to  keep  his 
hens  in  good  laying  condition.  When 
the  stock  for  next  year  is  hatched,  in 
order  to  have  good  laying  pullets,  the 
eggs  for  hatching  should  be  from  the 
hens  that  have  given  good  records. 
They  may  be  but  indifferent  hens  from 
a  market  point  of  view;  but  if  eggs  are 
a  specialty,  all  attention  should  be 
turned  in  that  direction  alone  and 
every  effort  made  to  succeed. 

PUBLISH£R7S^ErWt¥EWt" 

Please  note  that  uy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders!  Jacobs), Management 
of  YoungChicks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladies'  Magazine  in  the  world 
Is  The  Ladies'1  Home  Journal,  ol  Philadelphia. 
Price  $1.00  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  The 
Ladies'1  Home  Journal  and  The  Poultry  Keepeb 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  wnere- 
by  each  subscriber  can  bind  their  own  Podltky 
Keeper  each  month  as  received,  t'hey  hold 
two  years'  numbers.  Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid 
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Croup  or  Catarrh. 

It  is  not  infrequently  the  ease  that  one 
or  more  of  the  hens,  or  perhaps  all,  will  be 
found  to  have  a  difficulty  very  similar  to 
the  symptoms  of  croup  in  children.  They 
will  breathe  with  difficulty,  the  exertion  of 
breathing  producing  a  sound  easily  heard, 
and  they  frequently  suffocate.  It  comes 
mostly  from  exposure  to  damp  drafts  of 
air  on  them  from  above  while  they  are  on 
the  roost  at  night.  The  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  close  the  source  of  the  drafr,  which  may 
be  a  ventilator  or  a  oracle  in  the  wall  and 
place  straw  on  the  floor  for  them,  remov- 
ing the  roosts.  One  of  the  best  remedies 
for  the  complaint  is  spongia,  a  homoeo- 
pathic remedy,  which  is  used  by  dissolving 
twenty  pellets  or  ten  drops  in  "a  quart  of 
clean  water,  giving  no  other  water  to 
drink.  If  this  is  not  convenient,  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  chlorate  of  potash  to  a 
quart  of  the  drinking  water.  As  a  rule, 
we  have  found  fat  fowls  more  liable  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  attacks  of  the  trouble  l!:a  t 
the  others,  and  it  is  fatal  in  a  majority  f 
cases,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  treating 
the  birds  wilh  remedies  which  would  re- 
quire handling.  It  is  classed  as  catarrh, 
but  in  all  cases  that  have  come  under  our 
observation  we  may  safely  style  it  as  croup 
for  under  such  a  name  the  symptoms  will 
be  better  understood.  Any  attempt  to 
force  remedies  down  the  throat  is  danger- 
ous, and  usually  results  in  strangling  the 
bird  by  closing  whatever  small  aperture  is 
open  for  breathing.  The  windpipe  be- 
comes tilled  and  the  bird  dies  from  suffoca- 
tion. 

If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  lilm  the  paper 
tor  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  suffici- 
ently Interested  in  poultry  to  Invest  tne  price  of  the 
paper  for  a  year.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  or 
receive  more  than  one  copy,  it  means  we  want  you  to 
hand  them  to  poultry  raisers. 


Poultry  House  and  Shed. 

The  design  of  poultry-house  and  shed 
is  one  that  gives  the  fowls  not  only 
a  large  floor  space,  and  a  warm  loca- 
tion for  roosting,  but  gives  also  plenty 
of  light  in  the  shed  for  scratching.  It 
is  not  expensive,  being  only  4  feet  high 
at  the  rear  and  6  1-2  feet  at  the  highest 
point,  though  it  may  be  higher  if  de- 
sired. It  is  7  1-2  by  10  feet.  The  shed 
is  5  feet  high  at  the  rear  and  3  feet  high 
in  the  front,  the  whole  house  being 
covered  with  tarred  paper.  The  shed  is 
6  by  10  feet.  Windows  are  on  both  ends 
of  the  shed  and  in  front,  and  small 
windows  are  at  the  upper  front  portion 
of  the  roosting-roc.Ti,  to  afford  light  at 
the  rear.  This  house  and  shed  may  be 
larger,  if  preferred,  but  the  size  given 
is  for  a  dozen  fowls,  which  will  give 


New  York," — among  that  list  of  nota- 
bles— might  not  some  have  thought 
that  the  guiding  hand  of  the  New  York 
World,  or  Sun,  or  Herald,  was  on  the 
grounds;  or  that  a  man  from  Scrib- 
ner's,  or  Harper's  was  present? 

When  we  see  "Dr.  So-and-So,"  are 
we  at  once  to  conclude  that  he  is  a 
family  physician?  Could  he  not  as  well 
be  a  veterinary  surgeon,  or  a  doctor  of 
divinity?  Why,  even  Mr.  Jacobs  him- 
self has  been  "doctored." 

Look  at  the  list  of  "Honorables." 
What  do  they  imply?  A  senator,  a 
congressman,  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature, a  governor,  a  mayor?  And 
what  of  this  long  list  of  "Professors?" 
They  all  have  a  meaning,  yet  not  nec- 
essarily in  one  line.  No,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
let  the  "Judge"  stand — it  adds  dis- 
tinction. 

First,  we  will  repeat  that  "Mr." 
Drevenstedt  himself  saw  the  absurdity 
of  his  involuntary  position,  and  agreed 


Poultry  House  and  Shed 

them  ample  room  in  winter,  and  permit 
them  to  have  a  light  and  cheerful  room 
for  scratching  when  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground.  It  is  designed  by  Mr.  B.  F. 
Mills,  New  York. 


The  Judge  Got  Mixed. 

Editor  Hunter,  in  Farm  Poultry,  re- 
plies to  our  article  headed  as  above, 
and  in  justice  to  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  us,  we  give  the  "other  side." 
Mr.  Hunter  says: 

Editor  Jacobs,  in  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
is  having  a  lot  of  fun  at  the  expense  of 
Judge  Drevenstedt,  on  account  of  the 
latter's  name  being  mixed  up  with  a 
lot  of  "Hen's,"  in  a  list  of  speakers  at 
the  Mt.  Gretna  show.  The  only  poul- 
tryman  among  scores  of  noted  public 
lights!  Think  of  the  honor  paid  Judge 
Drevenstedt! 

Now  Mr.  Jacobs  has  become  very 
much  grieved  because  the  term 
"Judge"  is  being  applied  to  men 
chosen  to  pass  judgment  upon  poultry. 
He  wants  that  prefix  dropped.  We 
cannot  see  any  harm  in  it.  Mr.  Jacobs 
says  "Judge  So-and-So"  leads  one  to 
the  impression  that  legal  sense  is  im- 
plied. Not  necessarily  so.  Had  the  re- 
port said,  "Editor  J.  H.  Drevenstedt, 


with  us  in  what  we  stated  regarding 
the  matter,  which  showed  that  he  had 
good  sense  and  judgment. 

We  care  nothing  about  the  term.  If 
any  one  wants  a  ridiculous  title  let 
him  have  it,  but  do  not  force  the  whole 
poultry  fraternity  to  appear  as  a  lot  of 
self-conceits  before  others. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  States  every 
man  is  a  "colonel"  or  "major,"  and 
curers  of  corns,  clairvoyants,  cooks, 
and  lecturers  are  known  as  "profes- 
sors," while  "blocks  of  five"  politicians, 
who  are  anything  but  "honorable," 
have  that  prefix,  but  this  country 
knows  only  plain  "Mr.,"  and  it  is 
good  enough  for  all. 

What  a  world  this  would  be  if  we  ap- 
plied a  title  (which  is  simply  a  round- 
about advertisement  of  the  individual) 
to  all  men  in  every  class.  We  would 
have  Professor  Snipes,  Dr.  Bliss,  Shoe- 
maker Jones,  Carpenter  Smith,  Judge 
Just,  Bricklayer  Moore,  etc.  The  term 
editor  is  used  more  for  designation  of 
the  person  than  as  an  honor.  For  our 
part,  we  care  nothing  for  the  term. 


Even  the  word  "Honorable,"  as  ap- 
plied to  our  law  maKers,  is  out  o£ 
place.  There  is  no  such  title.  Some  of 
them  are  rascals,  pure  and  simple,  who 
have  managed  by  shrewdness  to  get 
high  positions.  Aaron  Burr,  Benedict 
Arnold  and  others,  were  elevated,  but 
not  deservingly. 

What  we  wish  to  state,  however,  is 
that  the  term  "Judge"  Smith,  etc.,  is 
not  understood  outside  of  our  frater- 
nity, from  the  use  made  of  it.  Cattle- 
men, horsemen,  sheep,  swine,  dog,  cat 
and  rabbit  breeders  would  soon  flood 
the  country  with  "judges"  at  the  rate 
we  are  going. 

The  Reliable  Poultry  Journal  also 
adds  the  following  discouraging  re- 
marks: 

Our  friend  Jacobs  is  at  present  en- 
gaged in  a  stupendous  work  on  behalf 
jt  poultry  culture.  He  has  set  his 
^reat  heart  on  eliminating  the  word 
judge"  from  show-room  parlance,  or 
as  a  prefix  to  such  names  as  Drev- 
enstedt, Emry,  Felch,  Hewes,  et  al. 
it  is  a  mighty,  a  Titanic  task,  frought 
vvith  superlative  benefits  to  our  great 
and  glorious  industry.  The  cries  are 
Hear!  Hear!"  from  the  gallery.  Let 
.lie  welkin  ring,  Sir  Patrick!  bic  'um! 

Too  true,  friend  Curtis.  There  is 
nothing  so  hard  to  overcome  as  self- 
conceit.  We  have  seen  ragged  men 
sit  in  the  chair  of  some  secret  society, 
decked  in  gaudy  regalia,  making  mon- 
key motions  called  "signs,"  and  ad- 
dressed as  "Most  Noble  Supreme 
Grand  Generallisimo;"  but  it  only  made 
us  pity  them,  as  empty  titles  and  high- 
sounding  names  are  nothing. 


Mr. 


All  in  the  Mistakes. 

A.    H.    Wagner,  Union  Depot, 


Dauphin  county,  Pa., tried  an  incubator, 
but  had  bad  luck,  but  he  wished  to 
know  the  reason.  We  give  Mr.  Wag- 
ner's letter  below.   He  says: 

I  thought  that  I  had  to  write  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper  Company  about  my  ex- 
perience with  incubators,  as  I  made  my 
own.  I  tried  it  with  42  eggs  and  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks  they  were  all 
spoiled.  The  heat  had  been  at  112  de- 
grees. I  placed  24  more  eggs  in  and 
gave  them  a  test.  In  some  of  them 
there  was  a  strong  chick.  I  opened 
some  of  the  bad  ones,  the  yolk  appeared 
very  heavy,  and  the  whites  as  though 
they  would  hatch.  My  incubator  has 
to  have  a  tube  in  a  spout  at  the  bottom 
and  top.  The  tube  is  one  inch  and  a 
half  and  the  incubator  is  heated  by 
lamp. 

We  notice  several  mistakes  in  his 
management.  First,  he  spoiled  his  first 
hatch  by  getting  the  heat  up  to  112  de- 
grees. Next,  he  does  not  state  how  he 
managed,  says  nothing  about  tempera- 
ture or  moisture,  leaving  us  to  guesa 
how  he  worked.  We  believe  he  was  in 
error  in  having  two  tubes — one  at  the 
bottom  and  one  at  the  top,  as  eggs  will 
not  hatch  if  currents  of  air  flow  across 
them  unless  on  regulates  the  moisture 
correspondingly.  We  believe  in  no  cur- 
rents and  little  or  no  moisture.  The 
hen  does  not  have  currents  under  her, 
and  she  keeps  her  eggs  well  protected 
in  that  respect. 
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Tlie  Breeding-  Stock— Hatching 
—  The  Checks  —  The  Laying- 
Period  —  The  Ration  —  A 
Valuable  Article. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Davison,  editor  of  the 
poultry  department  of  the  epitomist,  is 
the  author  of  the  following,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  complete 
articles  ever  presented  on  poultry.  He 
says: 

THE  BREEDING  STOCK. 

As  we  said  before,  the  breeding  stock 
is  the  foundation  to  the  whole  business, 
therefor  it  will  be  well  to  consider  this 
question  first. 

Do  not  commence  the  poultry  busi- 
ness by  buying  a  large  number  of  hens 
and  thereby  think  to  gain  a  year  or  two 
at  a  single  bound.  Take  things  easy 
and  commence  with  a  few — say  15 — and 
learn  how  to  make  them  lay  winter  and 
summer  first.  The  rest  will  follow  in 
its  natural  course.  Start  with  thorough- 
breds. If  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  a 
dozen  or  two,  buy  a  pair  or  trio.  Com- 
mence right  and  buy  the  best  blood  pro- 
curable and  then  you  will  not  have  to, 
in  a  few  years,  go  back  and  commence 
all  ovtr  again.  Remember  that  the  best 
is  none  too  good.  Probably  some  would 
prefer  to  buy  eggs  in  the  spring  and 
start  by  raising  their  own  stock.  That 
is  a  good  way,  but  we  prefer  to  buy 
stock  and  raise  the  eggs  for  hatching. 
In  buying  stock  be  very  careful  about 
getting  more  than  you  pay  for — dis- 
ease. Always  shut  up  the  new  birds 
for  several  days  so  as  to  make  sure 
they  are  perfectly  healthy.  We  will 
here  take  up  the  natural  way  of  rais- 
ing chickens,  presuming  that  they  are 
intended  for  stock,  while  market  poul- 
try, generally,  will  be  taken  up  under 
the  head  of  broilers  or  the  artificial 
method. 

HATCHING. 
Before  we  set  our  hens  we  should 
provide  a  "sitting  room" — a  place  set 
apart  for  this  purpose  exclusively.  If 
many  hens  are  to  be  set  at  one  time, 
make  a  row  of  nests  all  around  the 
house,  using  the  ground  floor  for  the 
bottom  of  the  nests.  If  this  does  not 
offord  sufficient  room,  build  another 
row  on  top  of  these.  Each  nest  should 
be  14  by  16  inches,  and  each  should 
have  some  kind  of  a  slat  door,  so  as  to 
always  be  ready  to  lock  the  hen  in 
should  it  be  found  advisable.  Shape  up 
the  dirt  in  bottom  of  nest,  so  that  the 
centre  will  be  about  two  inches  lower 
than  the  sides,  but  let  the  slan/  be 
gradual.  Cover  the  dirt  with  an  inch 
of  hay,  straw,  or  anything  handy;  pro- 
cure a  number  of  egg  gourds  or  china 
eggs;  capture  the  intended  setter  after 
dark,  carefully  remove  her  to  the  set- 
ting-room and  lock  her  in  one  of  the 
nests,  previously  having  placed  therein 
a  few  of  the  gourds.  If  she  sits  quiet- 
ly for  a  couple  of  days,  then  good  eggs 
may  be  substituted  for  the  gourds.  A 
great  many  people  make  the  costly  mis- 
take of  giving  too  many  eggs  to  a  hen; 
especially  is  this  true  during  cold 
weather.  During  warm  weather  a  hen 
can  take  care  of  more  eggs,  for  it  will 
not  make  much  difference  if  an  egg  or 
two  gets  partly  uncovered  for  a  short 
time.  During  cold  weather  these  partly 
uncovered  eggs  may  get  chilled,  and 
then  when  the  hen  shifts  them  these 
eggs  may  get  covered  and  other  pre- 
viously covered  ones  may  get  left  out; 
thus  nearly  all  the  eggs  will  be  spoiled. 
In  general,  thirteen  fair  sized  eggs  are 
plenty  for  an  ordinary  sized  hen;  it 
takes  a  large  hen  to  properly  cover 
fifteen  eggs.  Always  test  the  eggs  on 
the  seventh  (or  fifth)  day  of  incubation. 
If  several  hens  have  been  set  at  once, 
then  all  the  fertile  eggs  can  be  placed 
under  one  or  more  hens,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  hens,  without  eggs,  can  be 
reset,  thus  saving  time  and  hens. 
Never  use  stale  eggs  for  nest  eggs; 
they  may  get  broken  and  soil  the  hen 
and  nest. 


There  are  various  "lice  preventives" 
to  put  in  the  nests,  but  we  have  learned 
to  rely  on  the  best  insect  powder  we 
can  find.  After  the  hen  settles  down 
to  business,  give  her  a  good  dusting — 
also  the  nest — taking  her  by  the  legs, 
head  down,  and  sprinkle  the  powder 
well  into  the  feathers,  using  the  first 
two  fingers  and  thumb  to  grasp  the 
powder  with.  About  two  days  before 
the  chicks  are  due  to  hatch,  repeat  the 
dusting.  It  is  within  the  lines  of  fact 
to  state  that  two-thirds  of  the  morta- 
lity amongst  small  chickens  is  due  di- 
rectly to  the  ravages  of  lice,  and  we, 
therefore,  can  not  be  too  particular  on 
this  point.  It  is  better  to  err  on  the 
side  of  too  much  insect  powder  rather 
than  not  enough.  Have  proper  coops 
previous  to  the  hatching  of  the  chicks. 
A  good  coop  is  made  in  the  shape  of 
an  inverted  V.  It  should  be  about  2  ft. 
6  in.  wide  at  bottom  and  3  ft.  long  or 
deep,  with  a  slat  front.  Have  the  slat 
or  opening  in  one  end,  and  never  on 
the  side,  for  in  case  of  ram  storms  the 
hen  can  not  keep  the  chickens  dry,  un- 
less old  carpet  or  bagging  is  thrown 
over  this  wide  opening.  Small  dry 
goods  boxes  covered  with  tarred  roof- 
ing also  make  a  good  coop.  Early  in 
the  season,  during  chilly  and  damp 
weather,  have  a  movable  board  bottom 
for  the  coop.  This  will  keep  the  chicks 
from  the  damp  ground.  Be  careful  to 
clean  this  bottom  off  and  sand  it  every 
day  or  it  will  prove  worse  than  no 
bottom.  As  warm  weather  approaches 
the  bottoms  should  be  removed,  and 
the  coops  are  cleaned  by  simply  mov- 
ing them  each  day  to  fresh  ground. 
THE  CHICK. 

Allow  the  chicks  to  remain  undis- 
turbed in  the  nest  for  twenty-four 
hours  after  hatching,  then  transfer  the 
hen  and  chicks  to  the  coop,  plaeing  not 
more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  (according 
to  the  season)  with  a  hen.  If  two  or 
more  hens  are  set  at  one  time,  then  the 
chicks  can  be  given  to  one  or  more 
mothers  and  the  remaining  hens  reset. 
The  first  feed  should  be  rolled  oat  meal 
or  stale  wheat  bread  moistened  in  milk. 
All  surplus  milk  should  be  squeezed 
out  of  bread  before  feeding.  Follow 
this  for  three  days,  when  the  feed  may 
be  scalded.  This  feed  should  contain 
all  the  elements  of  growth  and  devel- 
opment, and  the  three  most  easily  pro- 
cured elements  may  be  ground  corn, 
wheat  middlings  and  ground  oats 
(sifted  so  as  to  remove  the  hull),  equal 
parts,  with  a  handful  of  sweet  ground 
bone.  Scald  this  m  xture  with  hot 
water  or  milk  and  let  stand  covered  an 
hour  before  feeding  so  as  to  let  the 
steam  cook  it  as  much  as  possible.  Do 
not  use  any  more  hot  water  than  is 
sufficient  to  make  the  mess  crumble. 
Never  feed  sour  or  sloppy  food.  Buy 
the  best  feed  you  can,  for  it  will  prove 
the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Anything  and 
everything  is  not  suitable  for  poultry 
of  any  age.  They  require  sound,  sweet 
food  and  must  have  it  to  do  well.  Feed 
the  chicks  four  times  a  day.  Give  rol- 
led oat  meal  or  bread  crumbs  in  the 
morning  and  the  scalded  mess  there- 
after. A  good  plan  is  to  have  fixed 
hours  for  feeding  and  always  feed  just 
at  that  time.  The  first  feed  should  be 
given  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.  (5  o'clock  if 
possible),  the  second  at  10  o'clock,  the 
third  at  2  p.  m.,  and  the  fourth  at  6 
o'clock.  Every  other  day  give  boiled 
potatoes  at  2  o'clock.  A  little  finely 
chopped  onion,  top  and  all,  is  excellent 
to  give  every  other  day  for  the  first 
month. 

"When  the  chicks  have  reached  five 
weeks  of  age  then  three  meals  a  day 
will  be  sufficient  and  the  night  feed  may 
be  whole  wheat.  Occasionally  mix  in 
the  soft  feed  a  little  finely  ground 
charcoal.  Grit  is  also  an  important 
item,  and  for  small  chicks  we  mix  a 
little  in  the  soft  feed,  using  stone  grit, 
chick  size.  The  morning  feed  of  oat 
meal  may  be  discontinued  after  the 
fourth  week,  and  the  scalded  feed 
substituted.  Always  feed  on  a  clean 
board,  which   should   be   washed  off 


every  few  days.  We  use  a  board  about 
three  by  ten  inches,  around  the  sides 
of  which  we  nail  on  pieces  of  lath,  let- 
ting them  extend  above  the  top  side 
of  the  board  about  half  an  inch.  This 
prevents  the  food  from  getting  on  the 
ground.  Feed  at  one  time  only  what 
will  be  eaten  in — say  ten  minutes.  If 
any  should  be  left  over  carefully  scrape 
it  up  and  give  it  to  the  pigs.  Give 
clean  water  in  earthen  saucers  twice  a 
day.  Cleanliness  is  a  very  important 
item.  If  there  are  any  holes  around 
where  stagnant  water  stands,  fill  them 
up.  After  the  chicks  reach  eight  weeks 
of  age  then  the  feed  can  be  whole 
wheat  most  of  the  time,  but  of  course 
oats,  buckwheat  and  barley,  fed  alter- 
nately, is  better.  Corn  should  be  fed 
very  sparingly,  for  it  is  deficient  in 
bone  and  muscle  development,  and  we 
must  feed  for  growth  rather  than  fat. 
There  is  great  danger,  as  the  pullet 
reaches  maturity,  in  getting  her  over- 
fat.  It  will  surely  retard  egg  produc- 
tion and  proper  development.  We  are 
presuming  that  these  pullets  are  raised 
to  supply  us  with  early  fall  and  winter 
layers.  Therefore,  just  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permits,  say  June  1st  or  loth, 
we  should  remove  them  to  a  coop  and 
have  this  coop  way  out  in  the  field,  as 
far  from  the  old  fowls  as  possible. 
Build  these  coops  out  of  light  material 
and  have  them  about  4x8  feet,  on  the 
ground.  The  front  should  be  three  feet 
high  and  the  back  two  feet.  Such  a 
coop  will  provide  roosting  room  for  50 
chicks.  The  front  can  be  left  open  or 
it  can  be  made  a  door  hinged  at  the 
top.  If  the  nights  are  cold  it  can  be  let 
down  and  during  the  day  it  can  be 
raised  and  thus  afford  shade  for  the 
chicks.  Two  or  three  broad  flat  roost- 
poles  (four  inches  wide)  can  be  placed 
near  the  back.  No  floor  is  used,  and 
therefore  the  coop  is  cleaned  by  moving 
it  to  fresh  ground  every  day  or  two. 
If  old  lumber  is  used  to  build  the  coop, 
then  it  should  be  covered — roof,  back 
and  sides — with  heavy  roofing  paper. 
Build  enough  houses  so  as  to  accommo- 
date all  the  pullets.  The  cockerels 
should  be  placed  by  themselves  and 
marked  just  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the 
sexes  are  not  separated  neither  will 
make  a  satisfactory  growth,  and  growth 
is  what  we  are  after.  When  the  pullets 
are  three  months  old,  if  they  are  out 
on  the  range,  then  the  feed  can  be  given 
more  sparingly,  for  they  should  be  able 
to  gather  at  least  half  their  food.  The 
morning  feed  can  be  wheat,  oats  or 
barley,  but  only  give  them  enough  to 
take  off  the  sharp  edge  of  their  appe- 
tite. This  will  send  them  out  looking 
for  bugs,  seeds,  etc.,  and  exercise  is  the 
most  important  consideration  of  all. 
The  night  feed  (do  not  feed  at  noon) 
should  be  all  they  will  eat  up  quickly, 
and  consist  of  one  of  the  cereals  given 
above.  Do  not  attempt  to  force  the 
comb  (undue  early  laying),  for  growing 
practically  stops  with  the  first  egg. 
Get  a  good-sized  frame  first,  and  then 
feed  for  eggs.  Thus  by  gradual  steps 
we  have  come  down  to  the  laying 
period,  which  ought  to  commence  by 
October  or  November  15  at  latest,  and 
continue  right  through  until  the  follow- 
ing fall. 

THE  LAYING  PERIOD. 
Feeding  for  eggs  is  a  very  particular 
business  and  can  only  be  successfully 
carried  on  by  experienced  poultrymen. 
However,  the  novice  can  soon  over- 
come the  many  difficulties  by  giving 
this  branch  his  undivided  attention. 
Every  pullet  is  not  cut  out  for  a  layer. 
Careful  selection  is  now  in  order.  It  is 
advisable  to  save  more  pullets  than 
will  be  required,  for  some  that  look 
promising  when  young  will  change  for 
the  worse  when  matured,  and  vice 
versa.  Now,  before  commencing  to 
feed  for  eggs,  carefully  select  only  the 
likely  pullets.  No  matter  whether 
thoroughbreds  or  not,  the  first  consid- 
eration is  health,  then  development. 
The  leg  is  very  important.  The  bone 
should  be  strong  and  thick.  A  good 
strong  frame  is  never  supported  by  a 


thin  weak  leg.  Aim  for  a  medium 
length  leg,  according  to  the  breed. 
These  are  the  points  to  look  for  if  we 
want  good  layers.  Medium  leng-th  of 
leg;  long,  deep,  broad-shouldered  bodies, 
full  breast,  and  legs  set  mediumly  far 
apart,  head  rather  small  but  strong, 
and  a  bright,  active-looking  eye.  The 
short,  chunky,  close-built  bird,  with  a 
mild-looking  eye,  can  not  be  depended 
upon  as  a  layer.  Select  the  birds  care- 
fully, retaining  only  those  that  promise 
to  be  suitable.  The  haphazard  way  of 
selecting  laying  stock  is  too  expensive, 
to  say  the  least.  There  is  no  earthly 
use  in  keeping  over  and  feeding  titds 
simply  because  they  are  birds  of  the 
right  gender.  The  feed  is  the  expensive 
part  of  stock  raising.  Too  many  in  cne 
pen,  or  saving  over  indifferent  layers, 
will  cut  down  the  profits  more  than 
anything  else.  If  we  expect  to  hatch 
the  eggs  then  we  should  be  just  as 
particular  about  picking  out  the  cock- 
erels, for  the  cockerel  or  cock  is  "half 
the  flock."  Now,  then,  if  the  chicks  are 
on  the  range  and  have  attained  a  good 
growth,  then  by  October  1  stimulating 
food  should  be  given.  Of  course  a  box 
of  sharp  grit  has  been  constantly  ac- 
cessible to  the  chicks.  Meat,  either  cut 
green  bone  or  cured  ground  meat  and 
bone,  such  as  is  soid  on  the  market 
for  the  purpose,  must  be  added  to  the 
early  morning  feed,  and  this  meat 
should  be  scalded  and  tnereby  partly 
cooked.  The  advantage  thus  gained  is, 
we  can  give  more  of  a  variety  than  in 
any  other  way,  and  variety  is  essential. 
The  variety  suitable  for  poultry  is  com- 
posed of  the  following:  Cut  clover  hay 
(any  kind  of  clover),  all  vegetables- 
cut  or  cooked — including  their  green 
tops,  wheat,  oats,  corn,  buckwheat, 
barley,  linseed  meal  and  meat.  Almost 
anything  is  suitable  for  poultry,  pro- 
viding it  is  sweet.  Damaged  or  even 
partly  damaged  grain  is  very  expensive 
in  the  end,  for  it  will  probably  relieve 
you  of  the  surplus  stock  by  death.  Feed 
good,  sweet,  wholesome  food  at  all 
times.  Now  we  should  commence  to 
feed  pullets  the  same  as  we  expect  to 
during  the  following  winter  and  spring, 
only  do  not  feed  so  large  a  quantity 
while  they  are  on  the  range  and  the 
picking  is  good;  neither  will  we  have  to 
feed  cut  hay  or  green  food.  If  the  pul- 
lets are  yarded  then  we  will  have  to 
feed  green  food.  The  stock  should  be 
in  medium  flesh,  but  if  too  fat  they  will 
be  very  slow  about  laying.  We  will  il- 
lustrate: in  the  fall  of  1894  we  put 
up  a  pen  of  White  Wyandotte  pullets 
that  had  been  running  out  around  the 
feed  room,  and  consequently  they  had 
received  more  food  than  they  ought  to 
have  received.  They  were  very  fat. 
Alongside  of  this  pen  was  another  pen 
that  had  been  taken  from  the  field,  and 
these  were  only  in  fair  condition.  The 
result  was  that  this  second  pen  com- 
menced to  lay  some  two  months  earlier 
than  the  first  pen.  In  other  words, 
they  commenced  to  lay  about  October 
10,  while  the  fat  pen  did  not  commence 
before  December,  age  and  development 
being  about  the  same. 

Before  we  enlarge  on  the  egg  food 
we  will  say  a  few  words  on  housing 
the  pullets.  These  pullets  have  had 
unlimited  range  since  they  were  hatch- 
ed, and  that  is  absolutely  essential  for 
their  perfect  development.  Now,  by 
October  1,  as  stated  above,  these  should 
be  fed  for  egg  production,  and  as  they 
near  the  laying  period  they  should  be 
put  in  winter  quarters.  There  are  sev- 
eral plans  of  housing.  The  "colony 
plan''  is  the  cheapest,  but  no  roosters 
can  be  used  unless  the  houses  are  far 
apart.  It  is  best  to  put  about  one 
hundred  hens  or  pullets  to  the  acre, 
placing  them  in  four  houses  of  twenty- 
five  hens  each.  No  fences  are  required. 
Never  place  more  than  fifty  in  one 
flock.  Let  small  raisers  or  farmers  keep 
but  fifty  fowls  for  layers,  or  if  more 
are  kept,  then  build  more  houses  and 
place  them  as  far  apart  as  possible. 
Eggs  will  usually  hatch  better  and 
stronger  chicks  will  result  if  the  fowls 
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have  free  range  and  are  properly  kept, 
but  we  have  had  the  best  results,  in 
egg  yield,  from  yarded  fowls.  In  yard- 
ing fowls,  two  styles  of  buildings  are 
used,  viz.,  the  long  (continuous)  house 
and  individual  houses.  "We  prefer  the 
individual  or  double  houses,  for  they 
can  be  placed  anywhere  and  the  yards 
made  to  suit  the  lay  of  the  land.  For 
the  double  houses  we  would,  and  do, 
make  them  13 1-2x18  feet,  thus  each 
flock  has  a  pen  9x13  1-2  feet,  and  each 
yard  should  be  about  35xS5  feet.  Place 
not  more  than  fifteen  hens  and  a  cock 
in  each,  or  thirty-two  in  the  whole 
house.  This  is  a  good  method,  but  we 
very  much  prefer  the  individual  house 
with  scratching  shed.  Build  the  house 
the  same  size  as  above,  and  make  the 
roosting  room  13  1-2x7  feet,  and  the  bal- 
ance will  form  the  open  front  scratch- 
ing shed.  If  desired,  the  front  can  be 
closed  in  bad  weather  by  having  hinged 
doors.  These  doors  can  be  simply  a 
frame  with  muslin  tacked  on  and  same 
hinged  at  the  top  so  as  to  be  out  of  the 
way  when  opened.  They  should  swing 
in  and  hook  against  the  roof  rafters. 
The  yard  should  be  70x85  feet,  and 
twenty-five  to  thirty  hens  kept  in  each. 

Before  we  speak  of  exercise,  etc.,  we 
will  go  back  to  the  feed  for  pullets  or 
hens  if  we  keep  any  of  the  latter  over. 
People  often  get  terms  mixed,  and  thus 
cause  trouble.  Chickens,  pullets  and 
cockerels  are  fowls  that  have  not 
passed  the  one  year  mark;  after  one 
year  of  age  they  are  hens  or  cocks. 
We  will  give  the  feed  for  yarded 
fowls,  but  if  the  fowls  are  not  yet 
yarded,  then  the  clover  or  green  lood 
can  be  left  out.  The  first  feed  should 
be  at  6  o'clock,  or  as  early  as  the  fowls 
can  see  to  eat  it.  A  good  many  scald 
this  mess,  or  mash,  as  it  is  called,  and 
feed  it  warm,  but  this  is  not  necessary. 
Mix  it  up  the  day  before,  if  convenient. 
This  mash  should  be  composed  as  fol- 
lows: Four  quarts  (solid  measure)  cut 
clover  hay,  or  hay  chaff;  two  quarts 
wheat  bran,  two  quarts  ground  oats, 
one  quart  ground  corn  and  one  to  one 
and  one-half  quarts  ground  dried  meat 
(freshly  cut  green  bone  is  better  than 
anything  else  in  this  line,  but  it  should 
be  fed  clear  and  at  noon  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  to  fiften  hens.)  This  amount 
will  feed  sixty-five  or  seventy-  five 
fowls.  The  quantity  to  feed  will  have 
to  be  decided  by  each  person  and  give 
the  amount  that  experience  teaches. 
The  size  and  activity  is  a  factor;  also 
whether  the  fowls  are  yarded  or  are 
running  at  liberty.  For  yarded  fowls 
we  usually  give  what  they  will  eat  up 
clean,  say,  in  ten  minutes.  Twice  a 
week  substitute  linseed  or  cottonseed 
meal  for  corn  meal,  and,  in  fact,  vary 
the  feed  two  or  three  mornings  in  each 
week.  We  believe  in  a  noon  feed.  Give 
a  pint  of  small  seed— wheat,  buckwheat, 
sorghum  seed  or  kaffir  corn— in  the  lit- 
ter of  the  scratching  shed  to  about  six- 
teen hens.  At  night  feed  whole  wheat, 
oats,  buckwheat,  barley  or  corn  alter- 
nately. Throw  this  fed  also  among  the 
litter.  Feed  it  an  hour  before  sundown 
so  that  he  hens  will  have  time  to  work 
it  all  out.  Give  this  feed  more  liberally 
so  the  fowl  will  go  to  roost  with  a  full 
crop  and  yet  have  none  left  over.  By 
feeling  of  the  crop,  at  night,  we  can 
tell  whether  we  fed  enough  or  too  much. 
We  usually  find  that  fifteen  good  hand- 
fuls  of  grain  will  be  sufficient  for  fif- 
teen fowls  at  night  feed.  The  Object 
should  not  be  to  fill  up  the  crop  in  the 
morning  and  then  keep  it  full,  but  to 
gradually  fill  it  up.  In  this  way  the 
hen  will  scratch  and  exercise  more. 
The  kind  or  variety  of  the  feed  is  very 
important,  and  yet  not  more  so  than  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  given.  Always 
keep  the  hens  busy,  thereby  insuring 
health  and  preventing  feather  pulling 
and  egg  eating.  The  floor  of  the  house 
or  shed  is  very  important.  It  should 
be  filled  in  each  fall  with  six  inches  of 
dry,  fine  sand  or  dirt,  and  be  covered 
with  six  or  eight  inches  of  straw, 
leaves,  or  any  kind  of  litter  so  that  the 
hens  will  have  to  work  hard  In  order  to 


dig  out  the  grain.  Green  food  of  some 
kind  should  be  provided  twice  a  week, 
although  the  clover  hay  is  in  itself  a 
green  food.  In  starting  the  pullets  we 
add,  to  the  soft  mash,  a  little  condition 
powder.  We  do  not  believe  in  stimu- 
lents  to  any  great  extent,  but  a  little  at 
the  start  will  help  to  put  the  fowls  in 
good  condition,  purify  the  blood,  etc., 
thus  gradually  stimulating  the  egg  pro- 
ducing parts  or  ovaries.  Occasionally 
give  a  couple  of  feeds  in  which  a  little 
condition  powder  has  been  mixed  all 
through  the  laying  period.  If  we  wish 
to  hold  any  hens  over  the  molt  we  can, 
as  they  reach  this  period,  hasten  a  little 
by  feeding  stimulents,  such  as  linseed 
meal  or  cottonseed  meal  at  the  rate  of 
one  quart  to  seven  quarts  of  mixed 
ground  food,  and  we  can  also  profitably 
use  condition  powders  during  this  try- 
ing period. 

It  will  not  pay  us  to  hold  over  the 
molt  indifferent  layers.  In  fact,  if  the 
production  of  eggs  is  the  "all  import- 
ant," then  we  should  sell  the  old  hens 
just  before  they  molt  or  stop  laying. 
If,  however,  we  wish  to  hold  any  over, 
then  we  should  pick  out  the  best  layers 
only  for  this  purpose.  Molting  is  the 
most  trying  period  in  the  life  of  a  fowl, 
and  many  die  from  the  strain  caused 
by  the  production  of  a  new  crop  of 
feathers.  As  stated  above,  they  should 
have  special  care.  The  molt  proper 
lasts  about  one  hundred  days,  but  it 
can  be  shortened  or  lengthened  accord- 
ing to  the  food  and  care.  If  lice  are 
found  on  the  body  sprinkle  with  insect 
powder.  The  lice  not  only  sap  the  vi- 
tality, but  often  injure  the  young  feath- 
ers, which  is  a  consideration  if  the  bird 
is  a  show  specimen.  Do  not  feed  much 
corn  during  this  period,  for  it  is  lack- 
ing in  nitrogen  and  mineral  matter. 
If  the  birds  are  yarded,  see  that  they 
have  a  good  supply  of  green  food.  Use 
the  condition  powder  during  the  entire 
period.  Green  cut  bone  should  be  given 
in  place  of  the  linseed  or  cottonseed 
meal  three  days  during  a  week;  also, 
add  tincture  of  iron  in  the  drinking 
water  twice  a  week.  Hens  that  molt 
late  in  the  fall  will  not  lay  during  the 
fore  part  of  the  winter,  so  it  is  advis- 
able to  sell  these  late  molters  unless 
they  are  valuable  breeders.  Pullets  do 
not  molt,  except  occasional  feathers, 
the  first  fall,  unless  they  have  been 
hatched  before  March.  We  would  not 
advise  holding  over  hens  that  show  no 
sign  of  molting  before  November  1. 
Late  molters  require  careful  housing 
on  cold  or  damp  days. 

THE  RATION. 

Let  us  give  a  few  tables  for  feeding 
for  eggs.  We  will  base  our  calculations 
on  sixty  fowls.  The  amount  may  prove 
too  little  or  too  much,  according  to  the 
size  and  activity  of  the  birds.  We  are 
presuming  that  the  fowls  are  yarded, 
and  that  they  are  in  four  flocks,  al- 
though this  last  does  not  affect  the 
feeding.  We  will  give  four  tables,  and 
theyshould  be  given  on  alternate  morn- 
ings : — 

No.  1 — Shorts  or  middlings...  5  quarts. 

Ground  oats    2 

Corn  meal    2  " 

Prepared  meat    1  " 

No.  2— Shorts    4 

Ground  oats    2  " 

Corn  meal    2  " 

Ground  buckwheat  ...  1  " 

Prepared  meat    1  " 

No.  3 — Boiled  vegetables   4  " 

Shorts    2 

Ground  oats    2  " 

Linseed  meal    1  " 

Prepared  meat    1  " 

No.  4 — Cut  clover  hay   5  " 

Ground  oats    2  " 

Ground  buckwheat  ...  1  " 

Shorts    1 

Prepared  meat    1 

Give  No.  4  three  mornings  in  the 
week,  No.  3  two,  and  Nos.  2  and  1  one 
morning  each.  As  we  stated  before, 
thoroughly  scald  this  mixture  (after 
having  first  mixed  the  ingredients  while 
dry)  and  use  only  enough  water  to 
moisten  it.  Let  it  stand  tightly  covered 
for  one  hour  after  mixing,  so  as  to 
cook  it.  Feed  it  either  warm  or  cold, 
and  be  sure  that  it  is  not  too  soft  or 
sloppy.  It  should  be  just  wet  enough 


to  be  crumbling  when  fed.  This  should 
be  fed  in  a  trough.  Have  this  trough 
long  enough  so  that  all  the  fowls  can 
get  to  it  at  once  and  not  crowd.  A 
good  one  is  made  as  follows:  For  fif- 
teen fowls  take  a  piece  of  board  eight 
inches  wide  by  five  feet  long.  Nail  an 
upright  piece  to  each  end.  Nail  a  lath 
on  either  side  of  bottom  and  let  it  pro- 
ject up  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  so  as 
to  keep  the  food  from  falling  off.  The 
cross-bar  on  top  should  be  two  or  two 
and  a  half  inches  wide.  This  is  the 
handiest  trough  we  know  of.  It  can  be 
easily  moved  around,  and  after  feeding 
can  be  hung  up  out  of  the  way.  It  does 
not  need  any  cleats  on  the  bottom  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  litter,  for  it  is  only 
in  use  a  few  minutes  each  day,  and  it 
is  wide  enough  so  that  if  set  level  it 
will  not  be  readily  knocked  over.  Fresh 
water  should  be  given  twice  a  day,  and 
in  such  a  manner  so  that  the  fowls 
can  not  readily  soil  it.  We  use  gallon 
paint  cans.  One  can  answer  for  two 
flocks  (in  our  double  houses).  It  is  set 
in  the  partition  fence,  half  projecting 
on  each  side,  and  high  enough  from  the 
ground  so  that  very  little,  if  any,  litter 
can  be  scratched  in  it.  The  platform 
that  the  can  rests  on  is  about  a  foot 
up  from  the  floor,  and  this  projects 
out  in  each  pen  far  enough  for  the 
fowls  to  stand  on  while  drinking.  About 
fifteen  minutes  after  feeding  the  morn- 
ing mash,  start  around  to  water,  at  the 
same  time  hanging  up  the  feed  troughs, 
and  if  any  food  is  left,  carefully  gather 
it  up,  and  if  it  will  keep  sweet,  save  it 
for  next  morning.  The  proper  way  to 
do  is  to  feed  only  what  they  will  eat 
up  clean  in  say  ten  minutes  or  less. 
After  watering,  the  droppings  should 
be  removed;  at  the  same  time  look  for 
signs  of  lice,  and  if  any  are  found,  give 
the  things  a  painting  with  kerosene. 
At  noon  or  before,  say  11  o'clock,  give 
about  six  good  handfuls  of  small  grain 
in  the  litter,  taking  time  to  kick  it  well 
under.  At  night,  an  hour  before  sun- 
down, give  a  good  handful  of  grain,  as 
given  above,  for  each  fowl. 

SOME  REMARKS. 

Our  object,  of  course,  is  eggs,  not  fat 
fowls.  We  should  aim  to  keep  our  birds 
in  fair  condition;  avoid  the  two  ex- 
tremes— too  poor  and  over  fat.  Do  not 
mix  up  all  kinds  or  conditions  of  hens; 
keep  each  variety  separate.  Old  hens 
take  on  fat  more  readily  than  pullets, 
and  therefore  should  be  kept  separate. 
Feed  enough,  but  let  there  be  plenty  of 
bulk.  Concentrated  food  is  too  rich  for 
laying  hens.  Never  place  Leghorns  and 
Brahmas  in  the  same  pen.  Whether 
thoroughbreds  or  common  fowls  are 
used,  the  rule  should  be  the  same,  i.  e., 
place  fowls  of  the  same  weight  and 
build  in  their  respective  pens,  and  if 
only  one  variety  is  raised,  then  each 
fall  save  over  only  the  hens  that  come 
nearest  to  the  ideal.  With  some  peo- 
ple the  custom  prevails  to  sell  all  the 
largest  birds  because  they  bring  more 
on  the  market.  This  is  very  doubtful 
economy.  The  early,  quick-maturing 
pullets  are  the  ones  to  save  for  breed- 
ers, for  like  surely  begets  like.  If  the 
runts  and  inferior  or  late  hatched  birds 
are  retained  for  breeders,  then  it  will 
only  be  a  question  of  a  year  or  two 
when  the  poultry  yard  will  cease  to 
pay  expenses.  The  pullets  will  not  lay 
nor  the  chicks  thrive.  The  best  is  none 
too  good.  When  the  fowls  are  running 
at  liberty,  then  the  summer  food  should 
be  partly  withheld.  Give  a  light  break- 
fast of  the  mash,  as  given  above,  and 
rely  almost  wholly  on  wheat  for  the 
night  feed,  giving  only  what  the  hens 
seem  to  eat  with  a  relish. 

During  cold  weather  give  as  large  a 
variety  as  possible,  and  if  very  cold, 
feed  whole  or  cracked  corn  at  night. 
Give  warm  water,  if  weather  is  cold, 
twice  a  day.  Do  not  let  the  fowls  eat 
in  the  yards  if  very  cold  or  stormy, 
but  keep  them  busy  indoors  scratching 
in  the  litter.  Remember  that  warmth 
and  exercise  is,  if  anything,  more  essen- 
tial for  the  production  of  winter  eggs 


than  the  quality  of  the  food.  Try  to 
preserve  an  even  temperature  day  and 
night.  On  mild  days  open  the  door  and 
windows,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  fowl  will  have  to  sleep  in  the 
same  clothes  it  works  in,  and  if  we  keep 
them  too  close  during  the  day  then 
they  will  feel  the  cold  of  night  more 
and  colds  will  follow.  Eggs  are  com- 
posed largely  of  nitrogenous  elements, 
and  the  variety  given  above  is  largely 
nitrogenous.  Carbonaceous  foods  pro- 
duce flesh  and  heat,  and  while  a  cer- 
tain proportion  is  necessary  to  sustain 
the  fowl,  yet  too  much  is  a  great  hin- 
drence  to  egg  production.  Corn  is 
largely  carbonaceous  and  should  be  fed 
with  care.  It  is  far  safer  to  feed  wheat 
the  year  round  than  it  is  corn,  it  being 
a  more  complete  food.  The  smaller 
and  more  active  varieties  can  carry  a 
corn  ration  better  than  the  large  and 
less  active  ones,  and  in  feeding  we  will 
have  to  decide  many  things  for  our- 
selves. The  size  of  the  fowl  and 
whether  yarded  or  not  are  factors  of 
importance.  Fowls  running  at  large 
can  stand  more  corn  than  those  yarded, 
because  more  exercise  is  taken  and 
they  can  gather  a  large  variety  for 
themselves  and  thus  balance  the  ration. 
For  experiment,  we  have  kept  yarded 
fowls  tor  a  year,  winter  and  summer, 
without  a  particle  of  corn,  and  had 
them  to  give  us  an  excellent  egg  yield, 
even  in  the  coldest  weather.  While  a 
small  proportion  of  corn  is  beneficial, 
yet  it  can  not  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned as  a  summer  feed  for  yarded 
fowls.  With  yarded  fowls  the  watch- 
word should  be:  Plenty  of  sun  during 
cold  weaiher  and  plenty  of  shade  for 
warm  weather. 

FRUIT  AND  POULTRY. 
A  great  many  object  to  devoting  large 
space  for  poultry  runs  or  yards,  but 
the  progressive  poultryman  will  grow 
fuit  above  and  fowls  below.  An  apple 
orchard,  especially  an  old  one,  is  an  ex- 
cellent place  for  poultry.  Build  the 
yards  so  as  to  give  one  or  two  large 
trees  to  each  yard.  The  trees  will  do 
far  belter  under  this  treatment  than 
any  other,  but  when  the  apples  com- 
mence to  fall  they  should  be  gathered 
up,  for  too  many  apples  will  decrease 
the  number  of  eggs.  Fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds  do  well  in  the  poultry  yard,  and 
besides  being  useful  for  shade,  will  re- 
turn a  good  profit  from  their  fruit.  In 
fact,  fruit  farming  and  poultry  travel 
hand  in  hand  and  will  greatly  add  to 
the  yearly  income.  There  is  nothing 
that  will  do  better  in  the  poultry  yard 
than  small  fruit,  such  as  blackberries 
and  raspberries.  The  young  plants  will 
require  a  little  protection  until  they  get 
a  good  start,  but  after  that  they  re- 
quire no  care,  for  the  hen  supplies  the 
fertilizer  and  does  all  the  tending.  As 
the  berries  enlarge  they  should  be  pro- 
tected with  wire  netting,  or  the  fowls 
can  be  turned  out  until  the  crop  is 
gathered.  Those  who  have  tried  this 
method  report  that  the  fruit  is  abund- 
ant, large  and  fine  flavored.  Grape- 
vines should  be  trained  along  the 
fences,  projecting  a  part  of  the  way  in 
and  over  the  yard,  thus  not  only  giving 
a  fine  crop  up  out  of  the  way  of  the 
fowls,  but  providing  excellent  shade  as 
well.  If  natural  shade  is  wanted,  then 
erect  a  trellis.  Drive  two  rows  of  posts 
in  the  ground,  running  them  east  and 
west;  along  the  top  of  each  row  run  a 
board  and  throw  on  cross  pieces.  Cover 
with  straw,  cornstalks  or  anything  that 
will  cast  a  shadow.  Strong  muslin  or 
sail  cloth  is  also  good.  In  short,  pro- 
vide shade  or  sell  the  fowls.  An  out 
door  scratching  place  can  be  erected 
under  this  shade.  Have  the  sides  about 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  high  and 
throw  therein  any  kind  of  litter  to  the 
depth  of  eight  inches.  A  box  14x18  feet 
is  about  right  for  fifteen  to  twenty 
fowls. 

SIZE  AND  COLOR  OF  EGGS. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  certain  breeds 
lay  larger  eggs  than  others,  and  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  same  family  lay 
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different  sized  eggs.  The  color  also 
varies.  The  smaller,  or  Mediterranean 
class,  laying  a  white  shelled  egg,  while 
the  medium  and  heavier  varieties  lay  a 
dark  shelled  egg.  Some  markets — Bos- 
ton, for  instance— pay  a  better  price  for 
dark  colored  eggs,  while  others,  like 
New  York,  prefer  a  light  egg.  The 
brown  egg  varieties  lay  eggs  of  various 
colored  brown;  some  will  be  very  dark, 
while  others  will  be  nearly  white.  This 
can  be  partly  overcome  by  setting  eggs 
that  are  a  uniform  brown  color.  Pro- 
duce just  what  your  market  will  pay 
the  most  for. 

The  Minorcas  and  Black  Spanish, 
among  the  white  egg  breeds,  lay  the 
largest  eggs,  while  the  Brahmas  head 
the  list  among  the  dark  colored  egg 
breeds. 

It  is  possible  to  build  up  a  large  egg 
strain,  but  it  will  require  some  years  to 
do  it.  Set  only  large,  well  shaped  of 
the  desired  color,  repeating  each  year 
thereafter. 

The  cock  is  half  the  flock,  and  he 
should  be  of  the  same  strain  as  the 
hens  or  else  your  work  will  be  to  no 
purpose.  In  order  not  to  inbreed  too 
closely,  have  two  pens  and  keep  the 
chicks  separate  by  marking  those  from 
each  yard  when  hatched  by  punching  a 
hole  in  the  web  between  the  toes  with 
the  little  punch  that  is  made  for  that 
purpose.  One  year  use  the  pullets  from 
one  pen  and  mate  them  to  the  cockerels 
from  the  other  pen  and  vice  versa.  A 
strain  of  excellent  layers  can  also  be 
improved  by  selecting  the  eggs  for  set- 
ting from  hens  that  are  known  to  be 
prolific  layers.  This  last  will  require 
somewhat  of  personal  watchfulness  of 
course.  If  we  do  not  wish  to  bother 
with  two  families  of  the  same  breed, 
then  we  can  get  a  neighbor  to  go  in 
with  us.  Start  with  birds  not  related 
and  then  after  a  year  or  two  inter- 
change males,  thus  keeping  up  the 
vigor  of  the  strain.  Of  course  only  the 
very  choicest  males  will  be  used  as 
breeders,  paying  particular  attention  to 
health  and  strong  development.  A 
strain  may  mean  much  or  nothing.  The 
term  strain,  as  used  by  poultrymen, 
means  keeping  in  line;  breeding  to- 
gether fowls  from  originally,  the  same 
parents,  not  necessarily  brothers  and 
sisters,  but  family  ties  must  be  pre- 
served and  the  more  remote  the  con- 
nection the  better  for  the  future  health 
of  the  offspring.  The  novice  should  not 
enter  on  this  line,  but  introduce  new 
and  distince  blood  every  year  or  every 
second  year  at  least,  in-breeding  does 
not  tend  to  strong  development.  It 
merely  fixes  desirable  points.  "Like 
begets  like." 


The  New  Standard  of  the  Cochin  Club 

T.  F.  McGrew,  New  York  City. 

The  completed  reports  of  the  several 
committees  of  the  American  Cochin 
Club,  delegated  at  New  York  last  win- 
ter to  determine  a  better  standard,  will 
unquestionably  prove  of  great  import- 
ance to  Cochin  breeders  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

As  ample  time  should  be  allowed  for 
a  full  consideration  of  these  reports,  it 
is  suggested  that  the  membership  of 
the  Club  select  January  15,  1896,  as  the 
date,  and  Boston  as  the  place  of  the 
next  meeting,  making  it  co-incident 
with  the  Boston  Show  meeting,  so  that 
all  who  may  be  interested  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  become  fully  informed 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  reports  submit- 
ted, and  thus  be  enabled  to  arrive  at 
just  conclusions  prior  to  a  call  for  an 
adjourned  meeting  in  New  York  City 
ten  days  later. 

The  final  labors  of  the  committees 
would  be  greatly  facilitated  and  the 
result  of  their  decisions  give  more  gen- 
eral satisfaction  if  a  large  number  of 
specimens  representing  the  different 
views  on  shape  and  color  of  their  re- 
spective owners,  could  be  sent  to  the 
meeting  for  the  practical  assistance  of 
these  bodies  in  their  deliberations.  In- 
teresting and  valuable  material  has  al- 
ready been  contributed  bearing  on 
Cochin  shape  and  buff  color. 

To  secure  this  result  it  might  prove 
desirable  for  the  Club  to  offer  "Spec- 
ials" for  the  best  Colored  Cock,  Cock- 
erel, Hen  and  Pullet,  irrespective  of 
shape,  and  a  similar  premium  for 
shape  regardless  of  color.  This  would 
furnish  an  opportunity  for  all  to  tan- 
gibly express  their  views  on  these  as 
yet  undetermined  points. 

The  awards  to  be  made  by  a  commit- 
tee, appointed  at  the  meeting. 


BRO.  DOWNS  SPEAKS  OUT. 


HE  IS  JEALODS  OF  BOSTON— ENLARGES  ON  ON  CLE 
MIKE  AND  UNCLE  TSSAG— SAYS  EWALD  IS  A 
WHOLE  SHOW  IN  HIMSELF— ADVISES  THE 
LADIES — HIS  SOLILOQUY  ON  MALARIA. 

George    M.    Downs,    Editor  Southern 
Fancier,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

In  writing  from  this  storm-centre  of 
excitement  and  confusion,  how  can  I 
write  of  anything  but  the  great  Expo- 
sition? Such  cackling,  fuss  and  feath- 
ers are  never  heard  or  seen  outside  of 
a  poultry  show,  and  yet  there  Is  not  a 
fowl  in  sight.  But  the  whole  space  be- 
tween terra  firma  and  the  cerulean 
dome  seems  filled  with  the  crowing  of 
everybody  in  praise  of  this  great  effort, 
and  the  great  success  of  Atlanta  and 
her  Exposition. 

The  whole  atmosphere  is  rodolent 
with  some  energizing  force,  that  acts 
like  ether  upon  everybody  within  its 
power,  and  is  making  the  old  young 
again,  and  rejuvenating  everybody  that 
comes  within  the  spell  of  its  mystic 
influence.  Atlanta,  has  done  herself 
proud!  Great  is  Atlanta  of  the  Geor- 
gians! 

'Tis  true  there  is  not  a  fowl  to  be  seen 
In  all  this  confusion  and  noise;  still,  it 
Isn't  the  fowls'  inning  yet.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  fuss  being  made  behind 
scenes,  though,  so  that  when  the  fowls* 
turn  does  ccme,  and  they  step  out  on 
the  stage,  there  will  be  the  greatest 
abundance  of  the  most  beautiful  feath- 
ers ever  seen  in  the  South.  The  inter- 
nal evidences  of  a  great  big  poultry 
show  are  abundant  and  overpowering, 
not  to  say  encouraging. 
«•«•»»*•* 

It  is  even  bruited  around  among 
those  of  the  inside  that  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  is  engaged  to  Miss 
Consuello  Vanderbilt,  and  who  is  to 
be  here  at  the  Exposition,  will  invest  in 
some  of  the  "fancy,"  as  he  is  a  great 
lover  of  the  feathered  beauties  as  well 
as  of  American  beauties.  Like  Vice- 
President  Morton,  he  is  going  to  have 
another  Rhinebeck.  Well,  there  will  be 
ample  field  for  the  Hinglishman  to  in- 
vest his  ducats,  for  we  will  have  some 
feathered  beauties  here,  and  no  mistake 
about  it.  But  I  only  mention  this  in- 
cidentally, because  he's  a  "Juke." 
There  will  be  many  of  the  true  bloods 
who  have  no  title,  but  who  have  the 
"rocks,"  who  will  be  here,  and  will 
gratify  their  love  for  the  fancy  with  a 
loose  and  lavish  hand.  And  this  is  no 
joke.  Even  if  the  readers  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  have  no  title  to  bring,  let 
them  bring  a  little  piece  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Jersey  friendliness,  and  they 
can  exchange  it  down  here  for 
a  great  chunk  of  Georgia  wel- 
come and  friendship. 

Atlanta  is  a  bank  at  present  that  will 
honor  any  draft  upon  its  generosity 
and  hospitality,  if  only  drawn  by  true 
manhood. 

«*•»»«»** 

Not  only  are  our  latch-strings  hang- 
ing on  the  outside,  but  we  have  taken 
down  the  darned  gates  altogether.  "We 
want  every  lady  reader  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  to  take  hold  of  the  edges  of  her 
apron,  and  "shoo"  every  husband, 
brother  and  sweetheart  who  loves  the 
"fancy"  of  the  feathered  race;  we  want 
them  to  "shoo"  them  right  into  our  af- 
fection and  love,  and  we  would  like 
them,  too,  to  follow  right  close  behind. 
Come  and  see  us;  we  want  to  shake 
you  by  the  hands.  We  want  to  do  the 
President  Cleveland  act  and  shake  the 
hands  of  every  reader  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper. 

•  *••*•»•• 

I  might  mention  that  a  Cincinnati 
special  has  been  chartered  to  bring 
that  huge  mass  of  good  humor  and 
chicken  lore,  known  as  George  Ewald, 
to  the  Poultry  Show.  You  might  say 
that  George  is  a  whole  show  in  him- 
self; and  true  It  would  be,  but  we  in- 
tend having  a  separate  poultry  show, 
and  will  only  exhibit  the  irrepressible 


George  as  good  nature  and  congeni- 
ality personified.  It  is  worth  a  trip  to 
the  North  Pole,  and  especially  to  the 
ladies,  to  see  the  ineffectual  and  ludi- 
crous attempt  George  makes  to  get  an- 
gry. He  never  succeeds.  Come,  ladies, 
and  see  the  fun.  He  is  as  harmless  as 
one  of  his  own  Pouter  pigeons,  though 
not  as  beautiful. 

•  •••***** 

But  touching  on  beauty,  it  might  be 
remarked  that  he  is  a  perfect  Adonis 
when  compared  with  Uncle  Mike,  clad 
in  his  red  flannel  shirt,  pipe,  and  his 
own  conceit,  sitting  on  a  hen  coop  in 
front  of  the  Farm  Poultry  office  in  the 
classic  city  of  Boston.  An  Indian  in 
front  of  a  cigar  store  attracts  atten- 
tion and  trade.  "Moike,"  in  front  of 
Farm  Poultry,  distracts  attention  from 
Brother  Hunter's  maniacal  acts  of  fear 
about  the  new  papers.  If  the  public 
were  left  alone,  so  that  their  attention 
would  be  turned  to  Editor  Hunter,  the 
impression  would  get  out  that  Messrs. 
Johnson  &  Co.  had  engaged  Herr  Most 
to  fill  the  editorial  chair  of  Farm  Poul- 
try, and  then  that  30,000(?)  would 
"swink"  down  to  a  manageable  and 
working  basis.  So  you  can  see  that 
Moike  is  the  safety  valve  of  that  valu- 
able medium  of  chicken  lore.  But  Moike 
will  get  Mr.  Wheeler,  the  oyster  shells, 
and  Prof.  Jacobs  mixed. 
»  ***«*•** 

"The  white  wings  of  Peace"  is  what 
Morgan  Bates  asks  to  hover  over  the 
fraternity  until  after  the  meeting  of  the 
A  P.  A.,  and  I  join  in  with  Morgan, 
His  reasons  in  the  September  American 
Poultry  Journal  are  sane,  sound  and 
solid.  Morgan  is  always  logical,  and 
most  always  right.  This  time  he  is 
both  logical  and  right.  But  very  little 
can  be  done  with  Mr.  Felch.  He  is 
honest  and  earnest,  but  fanatical.  Con- 
servatism is  what  is  wanted.  But  if 
you  would  say  conservatism  to  "Uncle 
Isaac,"  why,  he  would  turn  up  his  nose 
at  you,  and  say,  "you  chicken-hearted 
rooster,  you  need  sand  to  make  back- 
bone." Still,  I  make  bold  to  say,  that 
if  it  was  not  for  the  indomitable  and 
unmanageable  personality  of  Uncle 
Isaac,  the  whole  thing  would  be  ar- 
ranged, and  one  Standard  would  be  the 
panoply  under  which  a  united  frater- 
nity would  fight  its  battles  in  the  com- 
ing year,  instead  of  being  divided  into 
fratricidal  hosts  fighting  against  each 
other. 

•  **••***• 

But  like  our  late  internecine  strife, 
it  is  principle,  by  Gosh!  and  no  one  will 
concede  a  jot,  but  we  will  fight  it  out  to 
the  bitter  end,  and  then  in  the  after- 
math of  years,  looking  retrospectively 
over  the  weste  of  time,  we  will  see  and 
recognize  "what  fools  we  mortals  be." 
Mr.  Felch,  to  my  mind,  is  like  Grover 
Cleveland.  He  is  honest  in  his  inten- 
tions and  honorable  in  his  motives. 
Even  if  he  is  wrong  palpably  and 
plainly,  I  never  for  a  moment  question 
but  that  the  objective  purpose  of  his 
fight,  in  his  mind,  is  for  the  betterment 
and  upbuilding  of  the  poultry  frater- 
nity. I  admire  Uncle  Isaac  greatly, 
but  I  must  confess  that  his  aggressive- 
ness at  times  ruffles  me.  I  sincerely 
wish  that  we  could  get  Mrs.  Felch  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  Single  Stand- 
ard, for  ii  is  said  that  whatever  Mrs. 
I.  K.  says  "goes."  History  hath  it  that 
she  is  the  only  person  that  could  ever 
make  your  Uncle  Icaac  change  his 
mind.  When  what  he  calls  his  "con- 
victions" gets  "sot,"  nothing  short  of 
Mrs.  I.  K.  can  make  him  vamoose  the 
fad. 

•  •••«*•»« 

Mrs.  May  Taylor,  writing  in  Brother 
Harker's  Fancier's  Monthly,  says  that 
she  has  "been  thinking  of  Mrs.  Wear 
and  the  sunny  South."  Now,  as  an  old, 
married  man,  who  can  take  the  liberty 
of  being  a  little  gallant,  I  say,  don't 
remain  way  off  there,  Mrs.  Taylor,  and 
just  think  of  the  sunny  South;  but 
come  down  here  to  our  Exposition,  and 
bring  Mrs.  Wear,  and  all  the  other 
ladles  with  you. 

•  •••••••• 


I  see  that  "Zim"  has  a  letter  in  the 
American  Fancier  urging  Boston  for 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  next  A.  P.  A. 
Now  "Zim"  need  not  be  throwing  oil  on 
the  fire,  by  writing  to  Drevenstedt  to 
advocate  Boston.  Drevenstedt  is 
against  Atlanta,  and  that  takes  the 
smile  out  of  our  face,  and  the  polish  off 
our  shoes.  And  yet  Drev.  has  some 
pleasant  recollections  of  Atlanta,  I 
know,  especially  when  he  and  Scott 
Maxwell  and  Ewald  would  follow  in 
the  wake  of  Si  Twist  to  the  Carolina 
Club  to  get  some  medicine  to  ward  off 
the  malaria.  Such  papers  as  that  one 
read  by  him  at  that  Atlanta  show 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  for  it  was  an 
able  dissertation  on  "Thoroughbred 
Poultry,"  and  helped  us  all.  There 
were  no  evidences  in  it  of  Ifim  suffer- 
ing from  malaria  or  snake  bites,  either. 

Where  Will  It  End? 

A.  F    Cooper,  Homer  City,  Pa. 

I  would  have  it  understood  at  the 
start  that  I  am  especially  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  incubators  and 
brooders.  I  do  not  wish  any  one  to  in- 
fer from  this  letter  that  I  merely  write 
it  in  order  to  see  my  name  in  print,  for 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  question  I 
wish  to  come  at  is  this:  Where  will  it 
end?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
many  editors  of  the  different  poultry 
publications  in  this  country  who  are 
over-stepping  the  mark.  If  I  under- 
stand my  business  correctly,  when  I 
pay  my  money,  or  any  other  advertiser 
pays  his  money  for  such  space  in  a 
poultry  publication,  he  is  entitled  to 
protection,  but  how  is  it  getting  to  be? 

A  goodly  number  of  editors  to-day 
are  going  into  the  business  of  handling 
not  only  incubators  and  brooders,  but 
everything  pertaining  to  the  poultry  in- 
dustry. Is  it  fair,  right,  just  and  hon- 
est for  an  editor  to  take  your  money  to 
advertise  your  goods,  then  solicit  orders 
direct  because  he  finds  a  customer  who 
wants  a  machine,  then  claim  a  per- 
centage besides? 

In  the  past  week  or  so  we  have  re- 
ceived some  three  or  four  letters, 
where  editors  are  going  into  the  busi- 
ness of  handling  poultry  supplies,  or  in 
other  words,  handling  the  same  line  of 
goods  that  thev  are  advertising,  thus 
going  into  competition  with  their  pa- 
trons. We  have  no  objection  to  any 
man  going  into  business,  as  this  is  a 
free  country,  but  for  a  man  who  runs  a 
paper,  and  solicits  advertising,  and  re- 
ceives pay  for  the  same,  we  claim  it  is 
not  fair  for  him  to  go  into  the  market 
and  handle  the  same  line  of  goods  that 
he  is  advertising  and  receives  pay  for. 

More  than  that,  I  have  noted  of  late 
that  some  editors  are  carrying  at  least 
a  half  page  or  a  page  in  their  paper 
booming  this  and  that,  and  for  further 
particulars  address  them  at  such  a 
place.  Of  course  their  name  and  ad- 
dress is  attached  to  this  "ad.,"  but  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  paper  as  editor; 
hence  these  papers  are  run  under  the 
name  of  a  company.  This  is  another 
way  in  order  to  close  the  eyes  of  their 
direct  advertisers.  I  think  it  is  soon 
time  for  the  advertisers  of  the  different 
publications  in  this  country  to  get  to- 
gether and  cease  advertising  with  men 
who  are  going  into  direct  competition 
with  them.  If  a  poultry  editor  wants 
to  handle  poultry  supplies,  then  he 
should  solicit  an  agency  and  advertise 
the  goods  himself.  I  have  no  objec- 
tions to  this  whatever,  but  I  do  enter 
my  protest  right  here  when  it  comes  to 
paying  money  out  for  advertising  then 
allow  a  commission  to  the  same  party 
on  all  sales  that  he  may  make  direct, 
whereby  we  would,  in  all  probability, 
make  the  sale  from  the  "ad."  in  his 
paper.  It  seems  to  be  getting  very 
fashionable,  indeed,  for  poultry  publi- 
cations to  be  started  to  boom  their  own 
goods.  Within  the  past  year  or  so  quite 
a  number  of  them  have  been  put  on  the 
market.  We  do  not  find  any  fault  with 
this,  providing  a  man  is  honest.  If  he 
comes  out  in  his  paper,  such  as  Brother 
Curtis,  of  the  Reliable  Poultry  Journal, 
did,  no  one  can  find  any  fault,  as  that 
is  a  fair  and  honest  confession,  and 
every  man,  whether  advertiser  or  sub- 
scriber, knows  just  where  he  stands; 
but  I  do  not  like  a  man  to  hide  his 
name  and  attach  it  to  something  else 
to  hood-wink  nis  direct  patrons.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  what  this  short  communi- 
cation will  stir  some  of  the  boys  up, 
and  I  hope  it  will,  for  if  it  is  to  con- 
tinue there  is  no  telling  where  it  will 
end. 


'  'The  Crack  Train  of  the  World.  '  '—A  promi- 
nent New  York  merchant  and  importer  of  leather 
goods  said  In  our  hearing  the  other  day,  ' '  I  have 
traveled  all  over  Europe  and  America,  and  I  couslder 
the  train  which  leaves  Chicago  every  day  at  6  30  p.m. 
for  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  via  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee* St.  Paul  Railway,  "The  Crack  Train  of 
the  World,"  in  which  statement  ttousands  of 
others  heartily  concur. , ,  *  . 
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Keeping  Hens  Confined. 

Prof.  Geo.  D.  Coleman,  Hammon- 
ton,  New  Jersey. 

Over-feeding  and  lice  are  the  two 
causes  of  most  disasters  to  poultry,  and 
as  neither  of  them  are  diseases  we  have 
ourselves  to  blame  for  all  the  many 
consequences  that  follow  upon  their 
heels.  Poultry  in  confinement  must  be 
fed  differently  from  those  which  have 
a  free  run  of  grass  or  woodland,  in 
which  latter  they  revel,  hunting  over 
all  the  leaves,  and  scratching  away, 
around  and  under  old  logs  for  their 
favorite  grubs  and  bugs.  If  you  have 
not  made  it  a  business  to  watch  your 
hens  and  chicks  carefully  you  do  not 
realize  what  a  large  amount  of  grass 
and  green  food  they  will  eat  in  a  day 
when  it  Is  at  hand,  and  when  they  have 
not  been  over  fed  with  grain  or  scraps. 
And  this  is  not  all,  either,  as  hens  need 
rough  food  and  something  that  gives 
bulk  as  well  as  nutriment. 

Even  though  you  fed  the  confined 
birds  the  same  identical  food  they  ob- 
tained for  themselves  on  a  good  run,  it 
would  not  be  the  same,  as  they  ^would 
still  lack  the  exercise  so  necessary  for 
their  health,  and  therefore  in  confine- 
ment the  same  identical  food  would  be 
too  much  for  them.  This  is  why  suc- 
cessful raisers  of  poultry  in  confinement- 
always  throw  grain  to  their  fowls  in 
straw  thus  compelling  them  to  work 
their  passage.  Also  hanging  a  cabbage 
head  just  out  of  standing  reach,  so  that 
they  must  jump  for  every  pick  at  it. 

This  is  a  good  system,  and  exercise 
Is  necessary  for  their  health,  but  if  our 
food  was  composed,  more  of  nitrogenous 
elements  and  less  of  the  hydrocarbons, 
especially  the  oils  and  fats,  there  would 
not  be  so  much  necessity  for  this  con- 
stant training  down  process,  less  over 
fat  hens  who  stop  laying  and  want 
to  set,  less  sluggishness  in  our  yards, 
and  more  fertility  in  our  eggs. 

There  are  still  people  in  this  enlight- 
ened age  who  stuff  their  chickens,  both 
old  and  young.  Now  corn  is  useful  in 
the  poultry  business,  as  lard  or  bacon 
is  in  the  kitchen,  but  not  as  a  regular 
diet.  If  you  want  to  fatten  poultry,  or 
In  a  cold  snap  weather  in  winter,  or 
when  a  hen  is  poor  and  on  that  account 
is  not  laying,  and  needs  a  little  help, 
etc.,  corn  is  just  the  thing,  and  the  yel- 
lower the  better,  but  as  a  general  diet 
it  is  about  as  bad  a  thing  as  you  can 
give,  especially  in  hot  weather. 

While  I  am  on  the  corn  question  I 
might  add  that  sweet  corn  is  a  great 
improvement  over  field  corn,  and  not 
open  to  the  same  objections  as  the  yel- 
low corn,  besides  being  especially,  if 
not  more,  acceptable  to  the  fowls. 
Squantum  is  a  sweet  corn  that  yields 
well,  and  it  is  well  worth  the  time  of 
poultrymen  to  raise  a  lot  of  this  for 
their  fowls,  but  when  you  want  fat,  or 
when  a  sudden  cold  spell  comes  on, 
yellow  field  corn  ij  just  the  thing  un- 
less your  fowls  are  already  fat  enough, 
in  which  case,  let  them  burn  off  a  few 
ounces  each;  it  will  do  them  good. 

We  need  to  feed  peas  and  beans  to 
our  fowls,  and  those  things  that  make 
eggs.  Ripe  dried  peas,  the  fowls  may 
object  to  at  first,  partly  because  they 
are  not  accustomed  to  them,  and  partly 
because  their  parents  and  grandparents 
did  not  eat  them,  and  there  is  much 
more  in  the  latter  statement  than  ap- 
pears on  first  sight.  Later  on  I  will 
speak  of  this. 

Beans  must  generally  be  partially 
boiled  before  the  hen  will  accept  them 
as  food,  and  the  first  two  or  three 
times  with  some  bones,  scraps,  or 
cracklings  to  give  them  an  acceptable 
flavor,  therefore  they  will  be  accepted 
without  question.  Often  some  of  the 
smaller  beans  will  be  eaten  raw,  but 
there  is  no  economy  in  so  feeding  them. 
Beans  cost  too  much,  you  say.  Well, 
there  are  heavy  bearing  varieties  that 
it  would  pay  to  raise  for  the  purpose, 
besides,  in  the  cities  the  grocers  have 
last  year's  beans  that  they  will  sell 
cheap,  and  often  when  they  are  wormy 
all  but  give  them  away.  They  will  en- 
courage egg  laying  as  will  peas,  and  do 
not  fatten  as  corn  does. 

Clover  and  corn  fodder,  husks,  silk, 
etc.,  well  chopped  up,  are  all  well 
known  now  by  readers  of  poultry  jour- 
nals, and  while  bulky  still  contain  more 
nitrogen  than  they  are  credited  with 
generally;  at  all  events  they  are  not 
full  of  fattening  material. 

The  spent  malt  fresh  and  warm  from 
the  brewery,  before  it  is  allowed  to 
stand  and  sour,  is  very  acceptable  feed 
once  or  twice  a  week  for  fowls,  but  not 
oftener.  It  encourages  laying  and 
keeps  the  bowels  free.  All  the  fatten- 
ing parts  of  the  malt  are  removed,  and 
what  remains  Is  mainly  bone  and  egg 
forming  material.  When  it  can  be  had 
cheap  It  is  an  excellent  material  to 
make  the  bulk  of  a  worm  or  maggot 
breeding  pit,  as  it  will  almost  alone 
serve  for  the  purpose. 

Bran,  scalded  and  mixed  with  boiled 
potatoes,  adding  a  dash  of  ground 
cracklings,  is  a  good  morning  feed,  say 
once  or  twice  a  week  in  winter,  but 
bran  as  a  regular  diet  Is  decidedly  ob- 


jectionable. In  the  spring  of  the  year, 
or  when  moulting,  a  tablespoonful  of 
flour  of  sulphur,  or  epson  salts,  to  every 
forty  or  fifty  fowls,  is  a  good  addition. 

Take  it  all  around  it  is  best  always 
to  keep  hens  a  little  hungry,  as  It  is 
best  for  them,  and  best  for  the  owner's 
egg  market,  and  avoid  com  and  fats. 
We  will  raise  pumpkins  and  squashes, 
and  the  smaller  ones,  If  cut  in  half, 
and  occasionally  left  in  the  run,  the 
hens  will  clean  them  out,  leaving  the 
merest  shell,  which  can  be  cut  up  and 
boiled  with  scraps,  and  served  as  a 
morning  feed. 

When  hens  are  restricted  to  a  small 
run,  and  do  not  have  the  time  to 
scratch  and  chase  grasshoppers  and 
other  insects,  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
them  from  getting  too  fat,  or  to  feed 
them  so  as  to  avoid  it,  and  therefore 
any  device  and  plan  that  will  give  them 
exercise  is  desirable,  and  they  need  to 
be  provided  with  green  and  bulky  food. 
By  all  means  if  obtainable,  let  them 
run,  the  more  room  they  have  the 
better. 

.  My  hens,  which  have  an  unlimited 
range,  surprised  me  this  summer  by  the 
avidity  with  which  they  eat  out  the 
snr&ll  watermelons  which  I  cut  in  half 
and  let  for  them,  and  the  rinds  and 
seeds  from  the  house  they  cleaned  up 
in  short  order.  In  three  months'  time  I 
..  find,  by  careful  accounts  of  feed,  eggs, 
.chicks,  etc.,  that  my  hens  have  given 
m,e  a  profit  balance  of  one  dollar  and 
seventeen  cents  per  hen. 


Should  Males  be  With  the  Hens. 

F.  A.  Kulla,  Middletown,  Mo. 

I  noticed  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  an 
article  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Musselman,  Over- 
ton, Pa.,  with  your  request  in  regard  to 
readers'  views  on  the  subject  of  Males 
vs.  no  Males,  and  I  will  say  that  I 
have  had  considerable  experience  in 
this  country  and  the  old  (Germany)  on 
that  same  subject,  and  I  find  it  is  as 
useless  to  keep  males  with  hens  in- 
tended to  produce  market  eggs  as  it  is 
for  another  wheel  on  a  wagon  already 
having  four;  and  in  fact  it  is  detrimen- 
tal to  keep  males  with  hens  for  laying 
market  eggs  for  two  principal  reasons. 
A  male  worries  the  hens  by  his  con- 
tinual annoyance  of  the  hens,  (I  am 
speaking  where  more  than  one  male  is 
kept  in  a  flock). 

Fertile  eggs  will  not  keep  as  long  in 
warm  weather  as  infertile  ones.  While 
I  was  living  with  my  parents  in  the  old 
country  they  invariably  commenced  to 
save  them  or  keep  them  for  better 
prices  for  the  winter  from  the  first 
and  not  later  than  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust. They  never  lost  an  egg  that  I 
knew  of,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  rooster 
we  never  had  on  the  place.  My  grand- 
father told  me  many  a  time  that  there 
never  was  a  rooster  on  that  place  to 
his  knowledge,  and  he  was  eighty-six 
years  old  when  he  died,  and  I  left  there 
two  years  after.  Of  course  we  only 
kept  a  few  dozen  hens  and  only  for 
eggs.  Whenever  we  wanted  to  raise 
young  stock,  to  replace  the  old  ones, 
we  traded  eggs  with  some  one  that  did 
keep  a  male.  There  was  not  more  than 
one  farmer  out  of  every  fifteen  that 
kept  a  male,  a  villager  I  should  have 
said. 

I  think  if  Mr.  Musselman  will  reduce 
his  feed,  and  not  keep  his  hens  fat, 
they  will  not  stop  laying,  and  if  he  con- 
tinues to  feed  heavily  all  the  roosters 
in  Pennsylvania  will  not  make  them 
lay  until  they  get  into  shape  again. 
In  the  old  country  we  feed  our  hens  all 
table  scraps  at  noon  and  night  and 
morning,  and  cut  up  potatoes,  cooked 
and  cut  fine  with  flax  chaff,  mixed  in 
about  half  and  half,  and  when  there 
are  no  table  scraps  they  get  a  little  rye 
or  barley,  as  we  had  no  wheat.  This 
formed  their  ration  the  year  round,  and 
we  nearly  always  had  eggs  to  take  to 
market,  no  matter  what  time  of  the 
year  it  was,  if  the  price  was  satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr.  Musselman  says  his  hens  will  be- 
come restless  for  the  want  of  mates, 
and  will  begin  feathering  again.  I 
never  knew  of  such  a  thing  in  the  old 
clime.  The  trouble  with  me  is  that  I 
cannot  get  my  hens  restless  enough. 
Restless  hens  are  the  kind  that  I  am 
after,  but  not  idle  ones.  Well  I  must 
close  by  saying  that  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  written  to  you  on  the  poul- 
try subject,  since  I  have  taken  this 
paper,  which  I  think  is  three  years  or 
over.  I  always  find  my  questions  ans- 
wered by  some  one  else.  Hence,  no 
necessity  of  me  asking  them,  and  I 
would  not  have  written  now,  only 
through  the  request  by  the  editor. 

[We  will  be  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Kulla 
come  again.  His  letter  is  an  excellent 
one. — Ed.] 


That  Warm  Pit. 

E.  H.  Moore,  Stony  Point,  N.  Y. 

Did  the  advisability  of  employing  a 
mathematical  editor  for  your  paper 
ever  occur  to  you?  If  not,  and  you 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read,  (I  will 
not  Insult  your  intelligence  by  suppos- 


ing that  you  have  not  read  It),  "Grow- 
ing Worms  for  Poultry,"  In  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  for  September,  1895,  you 
will  see  how  very  useful  such  a  man 
would  be.  For  instance,  the  pit  is  des- 
cribed as  being  three  feet,  3,371  inches 
deep.  As  3,371  inches  is  equal  to  280  11-12 
feet,  why  not  just  say  to  make  the  pit 
283  11-12  feet  deep,  or  why  would  this 
not  be  a  great  scheme  for  using  the 
bottomless  pit.  The  width  is  six  feet, 
6,742  inches  or  567  6-10  feet.  You  may 
think  that  a  trifle  larger  but  this  Is  a 
big  country  and  there  is  plenty  of  room, 
and  these  figures  are  not  a  circum- 
stance to  the  length,  viz,  10,936  to  16,- 
404  yards,  a  mere  matter  of  5  or  10 
miles.  But  do  not  imagine  that  this  is 
all,  oh,  no.  While  we  are  making  one 
let  us  have  It  good  and  solid.  We  will 
ptit  a  wall  around  it  that  will  make  the 
Chinese  ashamed  of  their  feeble  at- 
tempts at  fence  building.  This  single 
wall  with  one  row  of  stone  should  be 
3,937  inches  to  5,906  inches  above  the 
ground.  That  one  row  of  stones  is  a 
"sticker,"  of  course,  and  It  is  simple 
enough  to  make  the  wall  328  1-12  feet 
to  492  2-12  feet  high,  and  I  suppose,  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  dimensions  for 
rapid  development  of  larvae  and  their 
multiplication,  we  could,  upon  a  pinch, 
go  to  New  Hampshire  end  get  the 
Church  Hill  rock  of  Nottingham,  which 
is  40  feet  high  and  a  few  others  of 
lesser  note.  What  a  grand  sight  that 
wall  must  be,  10  miles  long  and  300  or 
410  feet  high.  And  to  think  that  all  this 
cost  but  12  shillings.  How  slow  we 
Americans  are.  Every  man  who  owns 
a  hundred  fowls  should  have  one  or 
two  of  these  pits.  And  oh,  Mr.  Editor, 
do  give  me  the  name  and  address  of  the 
Englishman  who  wrote  that  article,  and 
if  ever  I  get  hold  of  him  I  will  make 
him  finish  the  Panama  Canal  by  his 
"lonely"  or  give  him  337,167,421,936,164,- 
045,906,393  inches  of  rope  to  hang  him- 
self. [We  published  the  article  as  taken 
from  an  English  journal,  not  noticing 
the  error  of  figures.  Of  course  our  ob- 
ject was  to  give  the  method  rather  than 
the  size  of  the  pit,  which  may  be  of  any 
length,  width  or  depth. — Ed.] 


How  He  Raised  His  Chicks. 
S.  T.  Kirk,  Kakoma,  Indiana. 

Being  an  amateur  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness, this  my  second  year,  and  having 
received  much  advantage  from  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  I  will  jot  one  item 
hoping  it  will  help  some  one.  My  first 
hatching  of  chickens  was  about  the 
first  of  August  of  last  year,  asid  with 
all  the  care  possible  I  lost  over  one- 
half.  This  spring  I  built  a  house  on 
purpose  to  raise  young  chickens  in.  It 
is  15  feet  long  by  five  feet  wide,  divided 
into  three  compartments,  each  having 
a  narrow  door  and  large  window  point- 
ing toward  the  south.  Into  one  of  these 
I  would  place  the  chicks  from  two  or 
three  hens  in  the  care  of  one.  I  kept 
them  closely  housed  until  they  were  at 
least  a  month  old,  and  I  did  not  lose 
over  three  chicks  out  of  80  eggs. 

The  6th  of  August  I  placed  34  in  one 
of  the  places  and  did  not  let  them  out 
for  the  first  m  mth.  After  that,  I  let 
them  out  in  goud  weather  only,  keeping 
them  up  each  morning  until  the  grass 
was  dry.  I  now  have  the  whole  flock 
(thirty-four)  nearly  eight  weeks  old  and 
nearly  large  enough  for  broilers.  I 
think  this  proves  that  chicks  should  be 
kept  off  the  ground  while  young.  Al- 
though August  was  so  hot,  yet  they 
never  seemed  to  suffer  and  thrived  well 
from  the  start,  never  one  of  them  being 
sick. 


How  to  Get  Rid  of  Lice. 
R.  Osborn,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
So  many  people  ask  you  the  question, 
— "how  to  get  rid  of  lice" — that  I 
thought  I  would  send  you  a  recipe 
for  these  same  pests,  and  as  my  vener- 
able ancestor  used  to  say,  "My  boy,  one 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure,"  I  will  say  to  all  those  people  who 
do  not  have  the  lice,  that  is  the  best. 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  kept  chickens 
by  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  as  long  as  I  follow  those 
rules  I  find  I  am  on  top  every  time. 
My  flock  lives  in  the  city,  but  they  are 
not  dudes  or  dudelets  by  any  means, 
being  Brown  Leghorns  and  Plymouth 
Rocks,  but  naiy  a  gray  back  or  mite  on 
any  of  them.  The  first  of  June  we 
strated  with  twenty  hens,  one  rooster — 
eight  Brown  Leghorns,  two  Plymouth 
Rocks,  the  rest,  even  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
could  not  tell  what.  I  had  a  hen  house 
for  them,  but  would  not  let  them  in 
until  I  had  put  fresh  lard  on  them  to 
kill  the  lice,  and  oh,  my,  they  were 
thick.  I  borrowed  quite  a  number  of 
the  back  numbers  of  your  paper  and 
read  up  on  lice  until  I  thought  I  could 
feel  them  crawl  on  me;  and  after  that 
I  started  in  to  apply  the  remedy,  or 
rather  the  preventive,  and  here  it  is, 
first  nature's  remedy:  Dust,  cleanli- 
ness, experience,  whitewash  and  coal 
oil.  This  year  I  have  raised  over  100 
youngsters,  and  have  now  about  tiO  In 
one  house,  and  no  lice.   I  can  go  in  the 


house  at  any  time,  day  or  night,  handle 
all  of  the  birds,  and  not  feel  any  lice. 
I  have  read  about  chickens  on  a  city 
lot  not  paying  and  not  being  able  to 
keep  lice  away,  but,  Mr.  Editor,  those 
people  never  read  your  paper  through, 
or  they  would  know  how  to  do  it.  Eggs 
in  November,  December,  January  and 
February  is  what  pays  in  a  city, — 40 
cents,  45  cents  and  50  cents  per  dozen. 
It  pays  to  keep  them  clean  and  keep 
the  lice  from  them.  Now,  Mr.  Editor, 
if  you  think  this  is  interesting,  print 
it,  and  next  month  I  will  tell  you  how 
they  lay  eggs  for  us  and  how  I  feed 
them. 

[We  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  do 
so.— Ed.] 


From  New  Zealand. 

"P.  M.,"  Turna-Thames,  N.  Zealand. 

Feeling  sure  a  few  words  from  New 
Zealand  would  be  acceptable  I  send  you 
a  few  notes  on  how  fanciers  are  getting 
on  here.  Hunting  up  broody  hens  is 
the  chief  thing  doing  at  present,  and  all 
are  desirous  of  getting  early  chicks,  so 
as  to  get  plenty  of  size  which,  in  a 
great  many  varieties,  is  a  great  point. 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  a  good 
number  of  chicks  already,  but  as  I  am 
writing  it  Is  blowing,  great  guns,  and 
unless  they  are  sheltered  there  is  sure 
to  be  a  great  mortality  among  the 
broods.  Our  lately  established  Poultry 
Club  at  the  Thames  Is  creating  great 
interest  among  fanciers,  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  a  great  success. 


Moisture  in  Nests. 

A.  W.  Groff,  Hammonton,  N.  Jersey. 

The  practice  of  keeping  moist  the 
nests  of  sitting  hens  for  the  last  two  or 
three  days  of  the  hatching  has  invari- 
able met  with  good  results  where  the 
hens  were  set  in  a  reasonably  dry  and 
unexposed  place.  By  so  doing  many 
a  chick  has  been  saved  from  an  un- 
timely death  in  a  partly  crushed  shell, 
and  the  exit  was  made  easier  for  all. 
Some  hens  being  dryer  than  others 
causes  the  need  of  moisture  to  vary  a 
little. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  hens  set 
and  allowed  to  hatch  in  a  partly  exca- 
vated part  of  a  cellar,  brought  out  but 
poor  hatches  and  were  several  days 
overdue,  while  others,  set  in  like  man- 
ner, but  removed  to  a  dry  hen  house, 
some  time  previous  to  the  end  of  the 
period  of  incubation,  brought  out  good 
broods  at  the  proper  time. 


But  the  Incubator  Was  All  Right. 

F.  W.  Moore,  Stony  Point  N.  Y. 

Your  readers  may  be  interested  in 
a  little  experience  with  an  incubator. 
A  friend  had  one  loaned  by  a  rela- 
tive, who  paid  sixteen  dollars  for  it 
and  could  do  nothing  with  it.  It  was 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  eggs  capac- 
ity. Our  friend  bought,  I  think,  a 
hundred  very  costly  eggs,  started  his 
machine,  genially  allowing  his  neigh- 
bors to  see  the  entire  process,  and 
hatched  out  one  chick.  We  heard  of  no 
other  hatching  till  we  borrowed  it  our- 
selves, when  he  informed  us  he  had 
gotten  as  high  as  eight-three  out  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  eggs.  We 
took  it,  spent  a  good  while  in  soldering 
up  the  tank  as  it  leaked,  and  then 
practiced  with  it  for  quite  a  while  to 
see  if  we  could  keep  the  temperature 
at  one  hundred  and  three  degrees.  Our 
friend  had  done  some  tall  talking  as  to 
what  he  would  accomplish,  but  we  kept 
quiet.  His  father  said,  as  we  took  the 
Incubator,  that  he  would  rather  have 
one  good  chaw  of  tobacco  instead  of 
that  thing.  We  invited  no  friends  in 
to  look  at  it,  and  instead  of  buying 
high  priced  eggs,  we  put  in  fifty  nice 
eggs  of  our  own,  taking  out  two  in  a 
few  days  for  infertility,  and  out  of  the 
forty-eight  eggs  we  got  forty-two 
chicks.  I  think  that  pretty  good.  And 
for  the  encouragement  of  those  who 
count  their  chickens  before  they  are 
hatched,  it  may  be  added  that  between 
chicken  thieves,  dogs,  cats  and  rats, 
we  have  not  raised  many  of  them. 
But  the  incubator  was  all  right. 


Using  a  Stove. 

John  C.  Paul,  Bicknell,  Indiana. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  an  improve- 
ment on  the  plant  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Sandy,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan.  In  July 
issue,  page  49,  he  suggested  to  heat  a 
poultry  house  with  a  boiler  cook  stove. 
So  far,  good  enough,  but  if  he  will 
make  an  extra  flue  or  chimney,  as  close 
to  the  stove  as  he  can  get  it  and  put  in 
a  cut-off,  to  make  the  heated  smoke  go 
out  without  going  through  this  series 
of  poultry  rooms,  he  will  have  it  nearer 
what  it  ought  to  be  to  my  idea.  Then 
if  he  wants  to  cook  food  in  the  summer 
he  has  the  heat  changed  without  mov- 
ing the  stove,  and  will  be  found  valu- 
able in  starting  fires  as  the  under- 
ground flues  are  stubborn  to  take  smoke 
through  when  a  fire  Is  being  started. 
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ALONG  ISLAND  DUCKEANCH 


The  Biggest  Thing  of  its  Kind  in 
the  United  States. 


Nearly  a  Million  Pounds  of  the  Meat  Sent 
to  the  Brooklyn  and  New  York  Markets 
During  tlie  Last  Season  by  Four  South 
Bay  Villages— A  Loquacious  Duck  Far- 
mer's Tale  Retold. 

"I  have  a  strange  hankering'  for  some 
duck  and  green  peas  and  port,"  said 
one  of  two  young  men,  as  they  both 
spread  their  legs  not  long  ago  under 
the  hospitable  mahogany  of  one  of 
Brooklyn's  favorite  Bonifaces  and  pre- 
pared themselves  for  a  satisfying  meal. 
The  other,  who  happened  to  be  an 
Eagle  reporter,  and,  consequently,  up 
in  gastronomies,  suggested  that  a  more 
seasonable  dish  could  be  selected,  but 
finally  gave  way  to  the  persistent  whim 
of  his  companion,  and  the  order  was 
given,  with  minute  instructions  to  the 
waiting  white  aproned  Ganymede  in  at- 
tendance. 

Just  then  something  happened,  and 
it  proved  to  be,  as  a  Frenchman  would 
say,  the  raison  d'etre  of  this  story.  A 
stranger  with  the  unmistakable  mein 
of  a  Long  Islander  doing  the  city  in  his 
best  store  clothes,  who  had  been  sitting 
at  an  adjoining  table,  very  unceremon- 
iously drew  his  chair  over  to  the  one 
at  which  the  two  young  men  sat  and 
with  an  innocent  effrontery  that  dis- 
armed offence  asked  him  to  join  him 
in  a  drink.  He  wasn't  tipsy  and  as  the 
invitation  was  evidently  born  of  sheer 
good  nature  none  but  a  cad  would  in=ult 
his  bucolic  simplicity  by  declining  an 
appetizer.  So  the  waiter  was  again 
summoned  and  the  Manhattans  were 
ordered. 

"Gosh,  that's  good  enough  for  me," 
said  the  stranger,  "make  it  three,"  an3 
as  the  waiter  vanished,  he  hitched  his 
chair  a  little  closer  and  asked  if  there 
was  any  objection  to  him  ordering  his 
dinner  at  the  same  table.  When  he 
was  assured  that  the  young  men  would 
be  delighted  to  have  his  company,  he 
expressed  his  thanks  with  a  volubility 
that  promised  to  make  plenty  of  con- 
versation and  then  also  ordered  roast 
duck  and  fixings.  "Now,"  he  said,  with 
an  apologetic  inflection,  "I  don't  order 
duck  because  I  want  it  particularly, 
nor  yet  because  of  its  novelty,  for  I'm 
used  to  it  as  they  cook  it  out  on  the 
island,  and  I  guess  this  ranch  can't 
beat  them  much,  but  when  I  heard  you 
order  duck  it  sounded  so  homelike  that 
I  couldn't  help  speaking  to  you,  for  I 
come  from  the  duck  country  of  the 
whole  world,  down  on  the  south  side  of 
the  island,  in  old  Suffolk,  and' duck  and 
me's  old  friends.  I  come  from  Speonk 
and  there  ain't  nary  a  town  in  these 
here  United  States  that  raises  the  ducks 
old  Sneonk  does.  Why,  there's  Hal- 
lock's  duck  ranche,  as  they  call  it  down 
there,  and  if  he  hatched  a  goslin  this 
year,  he  sent  100, 000  to  the  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  markets." 

Just  then  the  waiter  came  along  with 
the  three  portions  of  duck  and  the  fix- 
ings and  he  never  winced  when  the 
stranger  offered  to  bet  him  drinks  for  the 
crowd  to  a  hollow  apple  that  he  couldn't 
tell  whether  the  duck  be  served  was  a 
Pekin  or  a  Mu.skovy.  The  waiter  gave 
it  up  and  as  the  young  men  began  to 
eat  the  Long  Islander  took  up  the 
thread  of  his  story  and  talked  duck 
until  he  had  about  exhausted  the  sub- 
ject and  given  the  reporter  an  insight 
into  the  business  that  enabled  him  to 
write  what  follows: 

The  duck  producing  villages  of  the 
island  are  Eastport,  Speonk,  East 
Moriches,  Westhampton  and  a  few 
other  localities  in  their  vicinity  and  the 
output  for  the  past  season  was  almost 
one  million  ducklings,  all  about  2 
months  old,  fat  and  well  flavored,  pick- 
ed and  ready  for  the  oven  or  the  spit. 
Beside  this,  perhaps  a  half  million  duck 
eggs  were  sold  for  eating  and  hatching 
purposes  and  many  other  thousands  of 
ducks,  old  and  young,  are  kept  on  the 
farms  all  the  year  around,  both  for 
breeding  purposes  and  for  supplying 
the  demand  for  the  young  fowl  which 
never  entirely  ceases. 

The  village  of  Eastport  is,  perhaps, 
the  banner  town  for  ducks,  as  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  were  ship- 
ped from  there  this  season.  It  is  a 
small  village  and  about  nine  out  of  ten 
of  its  inhabitants  raise  ducks  for  a 
liying.  The  largest  duck  ranch  in  the 
United  States  is  that  of  A.  J.  Hallock's 
ranch,  which  is  in  Speonk,  a  village 
adjoining  Eastport.  Both  villages  are 
about  seventy  miles  from  Brooklyn  and 
are  all  situated  on  the  Great  South  bay. 
A.  J.  Hallock  is  Ihe  owner  of  the  At- 
lantic duck  farm  and  it  is  the  largest 
of  its  kind  on  the  island.  He  keeps 
constantly  an  average  of  over  one  thou- 
sand breeders  in  the  yards,  also  a  few 
thousands  of  ducklings  ready  for  the 
market,  which  he  ships  off  as  they  are 
ordered  by  the  large  dealers  and  by 
hotels. 

The  early  ducks  are  hatched  In  incu- 


bators in  February  and  March.  The 
eggs  remain  in  the  incubator  thirty 
days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
begin  to  hatch.  They  are  then  taken 
out  and  put  in  the  brood  houses,  which 
are  heated  by  large  furnaces  manufac- 
tured for  the  purpose,  and  there  they 
remain  for  six  weeks,  when  they  are 
transferred  to  the  fattening  house. 
Ther  they  are  fed  on  the  best  quality 
of  corn  meal,  bran  and  wheat  middlings 
for  about  three  weeks.  ■ 

When  the  ducks  get  to  be  8  or  9 
weeks  old  they  are  then  killed  and 
picked  and  sent  to  market.  Each  ranch 
has  its  corps  of  pickers,  who  receive  5 
cents  per  head,  and  each  can  pick  an 
average  of  forty  a  day.  Mr.  Hallock 
believes  in  furnishing  bathing  water 
to  his  stock  and  his  birds  are  allowed 
to  dash  about  in  the  water  of  the  Great 
South  bay.  Other  duck  raisers  do  not 
believe  in  giving  their  ducks  water  to 
swim  in  and  all  have  their  different 
views  in  the  matter.  Forty  to  fifty 
ducks  are  kept  in  each  yard  which  ad- 
joins the  brood  houses.  During  the 
laying  season  hundreds  of  eggs  are 
gathered  daily  and  these,  after  supply- 
ing all  orders  for  eggs  for  hatching, 
go  into  the  incubators  to  come  out 
downy  little  balls  of  feathers,  for  each 
prices  run  from  45  cents  down  to  17 
cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  sea- 
son. The  past  season  this  farm  has 
sold  over  twenty  thousand  eggs  for 
hatching-  to  people  all  over  the  country, 
beside  shipping  many  thousands  of 
ducklings  to  market. 

The  incubator  cellar  is  a  sight  worth 
seeing.  Each  incubator  holds  300  eggs 
and  over  thirty  machines  are  kept  go- 
ing at  once.  There  is  a  glass  door  to 
each,  so  that  the  little  ducks  can  be  seen 
plainly  coming  out  of  the  shell.  In  one 
row  of  machines  there  will  be  the  little 
creatures  just  putting  their  bills 
through  the  shells,  and  making  a  great 
fuss  trying  to  break  their  way  out, 
which  takes  about  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  egg  is  pipped.  In  another 
mw  the  ducklings  will  all  be  out  and 
running  around  inside,  ready  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  The  ducklings  are  taken 
out  when  they  are  dried  off  and  put  in 
warm  brood  nouses,  where  the  heat  is 
kept  at  about  90  degrees.  The  incuba- 
tor cellar  is  built  of  brick,  has  a  double 
wall  and  a  cement  flooring.  The  tem- 
perature is  kept  to  about  70  degrees. 
Three  immense  brooding'  houses  take 
charge  of  the  ducklings  as  they  are 
hatched,  and  each  one  of  these  house's 
will  brood  two  thousand  ducklines. 
making  six  thousand  at  a  time.  Large 
heaters  are  employed  to  furnish  the 
heat,  and  the  regular  hot  water  pipes 
run  through  the  center  of  each  building. 
Besides  these  buildings  there  are  pick- 
ing houses,  granaries,  ice  houses,  and 
other  necessary  buildings,  each  having 
its  peculiar  use  in  season. 

This  large  farm  was  started  in  1R59 
by  W.  W.  Hallock,  father  of  the  pres- 
ent proprietor,  who  died  a  few  years 
aeo,  leaving  the  business  to  his  son, 
who  is  now  enlarging  the  plant  to  dou- 
ble its  present  capacity.  When  this 
and  the  many  other  duck  farms  there- 
abouts were  started  the  Moscovy  breed 
was  used  exclusively,  but  now  the  Pe- 
kin duck  is  the  only  variety  that  can 
be  found  anywhere  on  the  island. 

The  total  shipment  the  past  season 
from  the  towns  of  Speonk.  Eastport. 
Wesihampton  and  Central  Moriches,  all 
of  which  adjoin  each  other,  amounted 
to  900.000  pounds  of  duck  meat. 

William  Pye's  ranch  at  Eastport 
ranks  second  in  size,  and  this  year 
shipped  10.000  ducklings  to  market.  His 
farm  is  run  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  one  just  mentioned.  Duck  raising, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  a  regular  business 
with  many  in  this  section,  and  it  pays 
well,  but  like  most  other  businesses  it 
requires  capital  and  experience  in  order 
to  be  successful. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Aralue  of  Breeding  in  Fowls. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Poultry  Chum 
writes  as  follows: 

"Having  been  frequently  asked  con- 
cerning the  value  of  pure  bred  fowls  as 
against  common  stock,  and  how  to  se- 
cure satisfactory  results  from  them, 
I  give  in  this  article  some  of  the  many 
points  that  are  requisite,  and  some  of 
the  results  I  have  obtained  from  pure- 
bred =tock,  of  the  well-known  and  popu- 
lar Plymouth  Rock  breed. 

Beginning  several  years  ago  to  raise 
poultry,  I  made  the  same  mistake  so 
many  have  fallen  into,  and  kept  at  first 
only  common  fowls;  but.  as  whatever  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well, 
and,  aside  from  the  first  cost,  it  re- 
quires no  greater  outlay  to  keep  fine 
stock  than  poor,  I  very  soon  disposed 
of  all,  and  filled  up  with  stock  coming 
fr.im  some  of  the  best  breeds  of  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  But  I  had  a  still  further 
object  in  view  than  owning  good  birds: 
I  wanted  to  secure  the  highest  possible 
productiveness  in  eggs  as  well,  and  not 
only  in  season,  but  out  of  it,  viz;  all 
through  winter. 

I  determined  to  breed  with  this  in 
View,  not  losing  sight  of  fine  plumage 


and  pure  blood;  and  the  following,  are 
some  of  the  points  in  the  (I  believe) 
unparalled  record  my  strain  of  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  have  made:  Eggs  gather- 
ed every  day  in  the  year,  at  100  above 
or  2  below  zero,  and  an  average  yield 
from  a  yard  of  ten  hens— reduced  by 
accidental  death  to  nine— of  195  eggs 
per  hen  per  year;  the  highest  corres- 
ponding records  previously  published 
from  several  different  breeds,  being  re- 
spectively, 160,  150,  140  and  125  eggs  per 
hen,  in  flocks,  phenomenal  performan- 
ces of  single  hens  not  entering  into  this 
comparison.  And  I  am  satisfied,  had  I 
removed  one  old,  over-fat  hen  from  this 
yard  the  average  would  have  reached 
200  eggs  per  hen,  during  the  year  this 
record  was  kept.  As  these  eggs  were 
laid  quite  evenly  throughout  the  year, 
and  the  average  of  the  market  prices 
for  the  year  was  21  cents  per  dozen, 
the  commercial  value  of  the  product 
per  hen  was  $3.41  while  the  cost  per 
head  for  feed  was  $1.16,  leaving  a  net 
profit  per  hen,  for  the  year,  of  $2.25  at 
market  rates  on  eggs  alone,  irrespective 
of  fancy  sales,  chicks  raised,  etc.  For 
a  record  there  was  used  a  large  office 
calendar,  to  which  was  pinned  a  slip, 
and  on  the  latter  every  batch  of  eggs 
was  noted  at  the  moment  of  gathering, 
each  day's  yield  entered  on  the  cal- 
endar at  night,  which  if  faithfully  done, 
makes  a  thorough  and  reliable  egg  re- 
cord. Of  course  the  eggs  in  winter 
were  gathered  several  times  a  day  to 
prevent  being  frosted. 

A  complete  treatise  on  the  care  of 
poultry  cannot  be  given  within  the 
limits  of  this  article,  but  some  points 
are  here  given  which  contributed  to  the 
above  results.  First,  one  hen  proved 
to  be  an  astonishingly  prolific  layer, 
and  a  bird  of  fine  points  as  well.  With 
a  good  cock  at  the  head  of  the  yard, 
her  eggs  were  singled  out  daily,  and 
all  the  hatches  were  made  from  her 
eggs.  From  the  total  yield  of  pullets 
by  her  there  were,  next  season,  again 
selected  for  breeding  purposes,  those 
showing  the  best  plumage  and  sym- 
metry, and  the  greatest  laying  qualities, 
and  mated  with  pure-bred  cock;  this 
process  of  selection  being  repeated  each 
year. 

As  to  their  care  and  management,  the 
fowls  were  well  attended  to,  but  this 
was  not  overdone:  and  some  things 
frequently  considered  indispensable 
were  wholly  omitted,  e.  g.  They  were 
not  dosed  with  condition  powders,  and 
had  no  medication  except  rarely,  when 
some  disease  showed  itself,  when  it  was 
doctored  for  promptly  and  fought  with 
vigorously  (with  the  hatchet,  if  need 
be),  and  stamped  out;  all  infected  ones 
being  isolated  as  soon  as  discovered. 
Neither  were  they  given  the  great  vari- 
ety of  food,  meat  and  green  stuffs  often 
furnished  by  others;  having  but  limited 
grazing  in  summer,  and  in  winter  no 
green  thing  but  an  occasional  cabbage, 
and  no  meat  the  year  through  except 
once  a  week  in  winter.  Nor  was  their 
food  scattered  among  chaff  on  the  floor 
"to  kep  them  from  getting  lazy."  Their 
quarters  were  not  cleaned  every  day, 
and  they  were  not  kept  in  a  very  warm 
room  in  winter,  not  even  above  freezing 
point,  but  generally  below  it. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  fed 
regularly  both  as  to  time  and  quantity, 
and  everything  of  the  best  quality:  the 
same  kinds  of  food  were  used  summer 
and  winter,  year  in  and  year  out,  viz: 
a  hot  mash  in  the  morning  of  wheat 
middlings,  scalded  and  slightly  salted; 
whole  wheat  at  noon  and  shelled  corn 
at  night.  Summer  and  winter  the 
grain  was  given  in  troughs,  set  behind 
open  racks  if  indoors,  or  under  cover 
if  outdoors,  any  unused  portion  thus 
remaining  unsoiled.  safe  and  dry  in 
case  of  rain,  though  so  far  as  possible 
they  were  fed  only  what  they  would 
eat  up  clean. 

Although  it  is  more  convenient,  on 
account  of  drinking  water  and  frosted 
eggs,  to  have  a  hen-house  kept  at  a 
temperature  not  lower  than  40  degrees, 
it  is  not  at  all  essential  to  the  health 
of  the  fowls  or  their  productiveness 
that  the  temperature  should  be  above 
20  degrees,  though  it  should  not  go 
lower;  while  the  effluvium  from  the 
droppings  in  a  closed  room  is,  by  the 
lower  temperature,  so  reduced  as  to  be 
almost  unnoticeable. 

Building  the  houses  as  small  as  pos- 
sible for  the  number  of  fowls  to  be  ac- 
commodated over  winter,  with  low  ceil- 
ings, in  a  sheltered  position,  with  south 
front  and  window,  and  a  mode  of  ven- 
tilation that  permits  no  through  drafts 
of  air.— these  help  to  secure  the  desired 
temperature;  on  the  most  severe  days 
and  nights  a  small  oil  stove  or  one  or 
two  lanterns  should  be  placed  in  each 
small  house  to  modify  the  cold.  But  if 
used,  these  must  only  be  hung  or  set 
away  from  all  possible  disturbance,  but 
they  must  also  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
every  day  of  such  use,  else  the  fluff  of 
feathers  and  the  dust  of  their  dust 
bath  will  soon  fill  up  the  air  passages 
of  the  burners,  causing  imperfect  com- 
bustion, smoke,  vitiated  air,  and  prob- 
ably result  in  setting  the  premises  on 
fire. 

The  fowls  should  be  furnished  a  flally 


supply  of  fresh,  clean  water,  in  large 
open  dishes,  constantly  kept  clean,  of 
such  height*  that  dirt  cannot  be 
scratched  into  them.  Common  earthen 
crocks  will  answer  in  summer  and 
granite  ironware  dishes  of  a  like  shape 
in  winter,  which  ice  will  not  burst. 

Furnish  also  a  dust  bath  of  sifted 
hard-coal  ashes — no  wood  ashes;  also  a 
supply  of  sifted  gravel  in  an  iron  pot, 
which  can  be  thawed  out  on  the  stove 
and  dumped  in  the.  oven  occasionally, 
and  dried  out  if  it  becomes  frozen  to- 
gether. Give  a  constant  and  liberal 
supply  of  lime,  in  the  form  of  burnt 
bones,  getting  large  bones  weekly  from 
the  market  and  burning  and  crushing 
the  same,  and  sifting  out  all  pieces  too 
large  for  them  to  swallow.  Give  this 
in  a  tolerably  deep  dish  to  prevent 
scattering,  and  to  compel  them  to  uti- 
lize the  finer  parts  which  they  are  dis- 
posed to  reject  and  waste.  All  dishes 
used  should  be  so  heavy  they  cannot 
be  turned  over,  or  should  have  bails 
and  be  hung  on  hooks  near  the  floor. 

Another  important  point,  with  which 
I  will  close,  is  to  hatch  early  so  that 
the  pullets  shall  be  ready  to  lay  in 
October  or  November,  and  so  on 
through  the  winter.  April  and  May 
hatches  (not  sittings)  will  do  this.  But 
little  is  gained  by  hatching  earlier  than 
this,  as  a  free  run  cannot  be  allowed 
in  a  northern  latitude,  and  there  is 
then  no  grazing.  *  This,  of  course,  does 
not  refer  to  the  raising  of  broilers,  for 
special  prices  and  markets,  which  is  a 
separate  branch  of  the  business,  and  it 
may  pay  or  not,  depending  on  a  good 
many  circumstances,  though  I  have 
made  it  profitable. 

These  early  pullets,  again,  become 
early  sitters  and  mothers  the  following 
spring,  which  the  old  hens,  unless 
needed  as  brood  hens  in  spring,  are  best 
killed  off  in  their  second  fall,  before  be- 
coming too  tough  for  the  table,  as  they 
rarely  lay  enough  in  winter  to  pay  for 
their  food. 

It  is  needless  to  pen  a  cock  with  the 
hens  in  winter  until  the  breeding  season 
opens,  as  they  will  lay  as  well  without, 
and  his  comb  will  freeze  and  bleed 
more  easily  than  those  of  the  hens,  in 
which  event  they  will  peck  at  and  bleed 
him  as  long  as  allowed,  besides  often 
stripping  his  neck  by  their  feather- 
eating  propensity  during  the  winter 
idleness.  So,  if  convenient,  and  the 
temperature  is  not  kept  at  40,  it  is  well 
to  keep  the  male  bird  in  a  separate 
and  warmer  place.  The  above  may 
seem  to  many  a  tedious  list  of  petty 
details,  but  making  poultry  pay  is  not 
a  path  of  ease,  and  it  is  only  by  some 
such  system  of  minute  care  that  satis- 
factory results  can  be  obtained." 


Remedies  In  a  Nutshell. 

You  can  cut  off  the  combs  of  fowls 
if  you  prefer.  Use  a  sharp  knife;  cut 
off  both  combs  and  wattles.  To  pre- 
vent bleeding,  first  wash  the  head  with 
strong  alum-water,  and  then  sprinkle 
with  powdered  tannin. 

For  swelled  eyes,  bathe  the  head  with 
a  warm  solution  made  by  dissolving 
a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  boracic  acid 
in  a  pint  of  water,  and  then  annoint 
with  a  few  drops  of  glycerine.  Repeat 
this  daily. 

For  roup,  dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of 
chloride  of  lime  in  a  pint  of  wateT,  and 
give  the  bird  a  teaspoonful  of  the  solu- 
tion. Burn  tar  and  turpentine  in  the 
poultry  house  after  the  fowls  have 
gone  to  the  roost  at  night. 

For  soft-shell  eggs,  put  the  hens  at 
work  scratching,  as  it  indicates  they 
are  too  fat.  Soft  eggs,  apoplexy,  egg- 
bound,  and  nearly  all  such  diseases, 
are  due  to  the  hens  being  too  fat. 

For  indigestion  give  the  birds  plenty 
of  sharp  gravel,  and  also  a  teaspoonful 
of  fenugreek,  in  the  soft  food,  for  every 
ten  hens. 

For  lice,  dust  Persian  insect  powder 
freely  in  every  crack  and  crevice,  and 
on  the  body  of  the  hens,  in  among  the 
feathers.  ( 

To  procure  egg,  avoid  free-feeding, 
and  feed  meat  and  milk,  with  plenty  of 
grain  at  night,  omitting  corn. 

For  bumble-foot,  make  the  roosts 
low,  and  keep  the  afflicted  fowl  con- 
fined. 

For  debility,  keep  the  fowl  in  a 
warm,  dry  place,  feed  meat,  and  give 
a  piece  of  ginger,  daily. 


A  Wrinkle  in  Cooking  Eggs. 

Here  is  a  point  to  remember  in  cook- 
ing eggs  says  a  correspondent: — "I  am 
not  a  scientist,  so  can't  explain  it,  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  eggs  that  have  beer, 
cooked,  boiled  three  minutes  or  less, 
can  be  re-boiled  the  next  morning  and 
will  not  only  be  fresh,  but  as  soft  and 
palatable  as  though  cooked  but  once. 
After  an  egg  has  been  heated  and  cool- 
ed you  could  cook  it  until  doomsday 
and  it  would  not  get  hard.  Some  prop- 
erty in  it  resists  the  hardening  process 
after  it  is  once  heated,  if  only  to  the 
soft  boiled  point.  Some  will  turn  up 
their  patrician  noses  at  the  idea  of 
warmed-over  eggs,  but  they  will  find 
them  even  better  than  warmed-.over 
meat's-Calf  Cultivator. 
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an  hour  before  they  retire  for  the' 
evening;  the  former  should  always  be 
as  soon  after  daylight  as  carr  be.  It  is 
an  excellent  plan  to  throw  a  handful  or 
two  of  oats  into  ihe  water  in  which  the 
birds  swim  or  bathe  during  the  day. 

With  regard  to  this  question  of  water, 
we  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  in  order  to 
succeed  in  breeding  ducks  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  water  in  which  the  stock 
can  swim.  Without  this  the  young 
birds  will  never  be  strong  or  healthy, 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  a  duck 
pond  if  there  be  an  insufficient  supply 
of  water  naturally.  There  can  also  be 
no  question  but  that  ducks  which  have 
a  good  pond  do  not  cost  nearly  so  much 
to  keep  as  do  those  which  have  not  this 
privilege.  This  can  be  seen  by  the  time 
which  ducks  spend  in  scouring  the  bot- 
tom of  this  tank  or  pond,  where  they 
find  worms  galore,  and  other  important 
elements  in  their  natural  food.  When 
they  are  seen  with  their  heads  in  the 
water  and  tails  uppermost  they  are  en- 
gaged in  this  work.  Of  course  it  is 
well  known  that  m^iny  ducklings  are 
bred  whose  parents  have  no  water  ex- 
cept perhaps  a  shallow  tub;  but  the 
best  birds  are  not  to  be  produced  in  this 
way,  and  we  strongly  recommend  a 
pond  for  the  breeding  stock. 


Concerning  Poultry  Vermin. 


epended  upon  any  other  method  but 
what  keeps  enough  about  to  start  a  new 
colony  whenever  they  cease  using  their 
infallable  remedies. 

A  very  good  way  is  to  suspend  a 
piece  across  each  end  of  the  roosting 
room  from  the  roof  with  common  bal- 
ing wire  about  a  foot  from  the  walls 
all  round,  then  lay  roost  poles  on  them 
about  18  inches  apart  so  as  to  give  the 
hens  ample  room,  notch  the  ends  of 
the  outside  ones  over  the  ends  of  the 
suspended  pieces,  having  them  all  rest 
smooth  and  brace  the  whole  with  wire 
from  the  sides  of  the  house  to  prevent 
swinging.  Do  not  have  them  higher 
than  a  table  and  for  Asiatic  breeds, 
Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks,  6 
inches  lower.  Compel  every  fowl  to 
roost  there  and  you  will  have  no  use 
for  any  other  remedy  for  roost  lice. 

If  you  think  the  smell  of  sulphur  or 
carbolic  acid  is  healthy  put  a  little  on 
your  handkerchief  but  don't  annoy 
your  fowls  with  it.  Have  a  smooth 
flonr  and  keep  it  clean  then  you  can 
invite  your  friend  in  to  see  your  rows 
of  glossy  pets  after  they  have  retired 
for  the  night  with  no  danger  of  soiling 
his  "store  clothes"  with  white-wash, 
creosozone  or  coal-tar,  while  the  aroma 
of  the  omnipresent  carbolic  acid  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence. — W.  S.  Houten, 
in  Fanciers'  Monthly. 


Keeping  Ducks  for  Profit. 

English  methods  differ  from  ours, 
yet,  as  the  London  Fancier's  Gazette 
remarks,  while  there  are  many  varie- 
ties of  ducks  the  greater  number  are 
purely  ornamental,  and  not  more  than 
four  can  be  named  which  are  to  be 
recommended  for  practical  purposes. 
Of  these,  one  is  not  suitable  except  for 
crossing,  namely,  the  Cayuga,  and  the 
other  three,  that  is  Aylesburys,  Rouens 
and  Pekins,  are  all  that  a  breeder  for 
profit  has  offered  for  his  choice.  Each 
of  these  have  individual  qualities  which 
makes  them  very  valuable.  These 
qualities  may  be  described  as  follows: 
for  early  maturiey,  Aylesburys;  for 
great  size  and  later  development, 
Rouens;  and  for  egg  producing,  Pe- 
kins. 

AYLESBURY  DUCKS. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  this  duck  is  chiefly  bred  in  the 
vale  of  Aylesbury,  where  it  is  supposed 
some  quality  in  the  soil  is  specially 
suitable  to  them.  This  is  undoubtedly 
so,  but  it  has  also  been  abundantly 
proved  that  other  places  can  produce 
as  fine  birds  as  this  district  of  Bucking- 
hamshire. No  finer  duck  can  be  found 
than  the  Aylesbury,  more  especially  as 
it  matures  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
for  we  have  often  killed  ducklings 
weighing  four  pounds  at  eight  weeks 
old  and  under.  It  is  pure  white  in 
plumage,  an  excellent  layer,  and  very 
hardy  with  great  richness  of  flesh.  It 
is  heavy  in  body  and  short  in  leg,  the 
appearance  being  that  of  a  boat,  sup- 
ported midway,  or  perhaps  a  little  be- 
hind the  centre;  the  bill  is  long,  and  in 
the  best  specimens  of  a  delicate  flesh 
color;  the  legs  are  of  a  deep  orange, 
and  the  only  difference  between  the 
drake  and  duck  is  that  the  former  has 
two  curled  feathers  in  its  tail,  and  is 
rather  larger;  drakes  will  reach  ten 
pounds  and  ducks  eight  and  a  half 
pounds  when  fully  matured. 

ROUEN  DUCKS. 

The  name  here  given  is  a  misnomer, 
and  it  is  now  accepted  as  a  corruption 
of  "Roan"  or  of  "Rowan,"  the  latter 
term  being  used  for  the  fields  kept  up 
until  after  Michaelmas,  in  order  that 
the  corn  may  sprout  for  the  stock.  In 
plumage  Rouens  are  almost  identical 
with  the  Mallard  or  Wild  Duck,  and 
the  drake  shows  all  that  richness  of 
coloring  found  in  its  wild  progenitor 
during  winter;  for  in  summer  both 
adopt  a  more  homely  garb.  The  Rouens 
grow  to  the  largest  size  of  any  duck 
found  in  domestication,  but  for  that 
reason  it  cannot  be  matured  with  equal 
rapidity  to  the  Aylesbury.  It  is,  there- 
fore, more  suitable  for  fattening  in  time 
for  winter  consumption.  Specimens 
have  been  seen  at  Birmingham  show 
weighing  22  pounds  4  ounces  the  couple. 
It  is  an  excellent  layer,  has  very  fine 
flesh,  and  is  extremely  hardy. 

PEKIN  DUCKS. 

This  variety  is  of  Chinese  origin,  and 
has  rendered  service  in  giving  a  needed 
stamina  to  the  varieties  we  had  when 
it  was  first  introduced.  Whilst  of  it- 
self it  has  no  qualities  equal  to  those 
of  the  Aylesbury  and  Rouen,  save  that 
It  is  a  somewhat  better  layer,  it  is  very 
valuable  indeed  for  crossing  purposes, 
and  the  progeny  mature  more  rapidly 
than  will  pure-bred  Aylesburys,  and 
grow  to  a  larger  size;  it  is  herein  its 
value  consists.  It  is  white  with  a  ca- 
nary tins-e  in  color,  has  a  deep  orange 
bill  and  lees,  and  is  readily  distinguish- 
ed from  the  English  duck  in  that  its 
legs  are  placed  well  back,  giving  it  a 
somewhat  penguin  appearance.  It  ma- 
tures fairly  well,  but  never  attains  the 
size  of  those  varieties  already  named, 
though  in  appearance  it  may  do  so,  as 
It  is  very  profusely  feathered. 

CAYUGA  DUCKS. 

This  is  a  biack  duck,  smaller  than 
two  of  those  referred  to  above,  though 
it  attains  greater  weight  than  does  the 
Pekin.  Its  chief  value  is  for  crossing, 
as  it  gives  a  gamey  flavor  to  the  flesh 
which  is  greatly  rel'shed.  A  cross  be- 
tween Pekins  and  Cayugas  produces  a 
bird  nearer  allied  to  the  Wild  Duck 
In  flesh  to  any  other  we  know  of  reared 
in  captivity.  The  crosses  we  recom- 
mend are  either  Pekin  or  Cayuga  with 
the  Aylesbury  or  Rouen. 

EARLY  BREEDING. 
One  if  the  most  important  matters  in 
connection  with  duck-keeping  is  the  se- 
curing of  the  best  prices  by  having 
dueklinsrs  placed  on  the  market  early 
in  the  season.  In  order  to  do  this  they 
mud  he  bred  earlv.  but  with  many 
duck-keepers  the  difficulty  is  to  obtain 
eggs  In  late  autumn  and  early  winter. 
If  ducks,  as  other  fowls,  are  allowed 
to  breed  when  they  like.  If  the  stock 
ducks  are  themselves  late  hatched,  if 
they  are  fed  carelessly,  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  ecc-s  w'll  not  begin  to  ap- 
pear before  March,  when  it  is  altogeth- 
er too  late  to  hatch  sprinsr  ducklings  if 
we  are  to  get  good  prices  for  the  birds. 
Therefore  those  who  desire  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  production  of  ducklings 
for  spring  marketing  should  proceed  to 


work  in  the  autumn.  That  the  busi- 
ness is  a  profitable  one  cannot  be 
doubted.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
£40,000  is  annually  paid  to  the  duckers 
of  the  Aylesbury  district  for  ducklings, 
and  as  ducks  can  be  reared  at  small 
cost,  are  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive  al- 
most anywhere  if  they  have  a  reason- 
able share  of  attention,  and  that  6s.  to 
10s.  per  couple  are  not  uncommon  prices 
in  the  great  towns  of  Britain,  there  is 
a  large  margin  of  profit  to  the  pro- 
ducer. 

The  first  point  to  be  regarded  in  se- 
lection of  the  stock  birds,  which  is  of 
great  importance,  notonly  with  regard  to 
breed,  though  that  is  a  most  necessary 
consideration,  but  also  as  to  the  age 
and  time  of  hatching.  For  early  duck- 
lings there  is  nothing  better  than  the 
Aylesbury,  as  a  pure  breed,  for  it  is  a 
rapid  grower  and  fattener;  but  it  is 
surpassed  by  a  cross  between  the 
Aylesbury  and  Pekin,  using  a  Pekin 
drake  to  Aylesbury  ducks.  One  feeder 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  informed  us 
some  time  ago  that  he  could  obtain 
birds  of  this  cross  two  pounds  heavier 
at  the  same  age  than  were  pure  bred 
Aylesburys.  It  is  better  to  obtain  the 
ducks  good  and  from  an  undoubted 
source,  so  that  they  may  be  pure. 
•  They  should  be  large,  well-grown  and 
early  hatched,  because  for  securing 
spring  ducklings  it  is  necessary  to  use 
ducks  of  the  year,  and  the  doing  so 
will  in  some  dgree  counteract  breeding 
from  immature  stock  on  the  one  side. 
Too  early  breeding  is  a  great  mistake 
when  the  production  of  stock  or  even 
layirg  fowls  is  concerned;  but  when 
the  produce  are  to  be  killed  for  table 
no  harm  is  done,  and  it  is  the  only  way 
to  ob.ain  what  Is  required.  Whether 
ducks  are  selected  from  amongst  the 
present  stock  or  purchased,  it  is  more 
important  that  they  be  well-grown, 
large-framed  and  healthy.  Any  not 
coming  up  to  these  requirements  should 
be  rejected.  The  birds  so  chosen  need 
not  be  mated  until  the  end  of  October 
or  beginning  of  November,  and  in  this 
way,  if  the  supply  of  eggs  come  as  ex- 
pected, one  or  two  broods  may  be 
hatched  before  Christmas,  by  which 
time  a  large  number  of  eggs  should  be 
undergoing  the  process  of  incubation. 
Hatching  may  be  either  under  hens  or 
by  means  of  an  incubator;  but  as  to 
this  we  will  speak  anon. 

The  treatment  of  ducks  when  mated 
it  is  of  great  importance,  for  all  prepa- 
rations will  be  useless  unless  there  is 
a  supply  of  eggs.  Food  given  must  be 
good  and  plentiful,  but  certainly  not  of 
a  fattening  nature,  or  the  ovaries  will 
become  so  clogged  with  fat  that  the 
birds  will  be  unable  to  produce  eggs; 
hence  Indian  corn  should  not  on  any 
acocunt  be  used,  except  in  very  small 
quantities,  because  of  Its  fattening 
quality.  The  staple  food  should  be  bar- 
ley meal  mixed  with  about  half  its 
bulk  of  thirds  or  pollard,  if  the  barley 
meal  be  good  and  floury,  but  if  it  be  of 
commoner  quality  then  so  much  of  the 
thirds  need  not  be  used.  To  this  may 
be  added  a  little  oatmeal,  but  very  little 
is  necessary  as  it  is  too  expensive  for 
this  purpose,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  early  eggs  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  meat  in  some  form  or 
other.  Butchers'  offal,  liver  and  scraps 
are  all  good,  if  well  boiled,  chopped 
fine  and  mixed  with  the  meal.  But 
where  these  are  not  available,  or  in  too 
limited  quantities,  there  is  nothiong 
better  than  tallow  greaves,  or  scrap- 
cake,  as  it  is  called  in  some  places,  be- 
ing rich  in  the  elements  required.  This 
should  be  broken  up  and  boiled  or  sim- 
mered for  a  couple  of  hours,  until  it  is 
quite  soft,  when  it  and  the  liquor  in 
which  it  has  been  boiled  should  be 
mixed  with  the  meal.  Another  excel- 
lent plan  is  to  make  a  contract  with 
hotels  for  taking  all  their  waste  scraps, 
and  this  can  generally  be  done  on  sat- 
isfactory terms.  Whatever  is  used  in 
this  way  is  better  boiled  to  ward 
against  use  of  diseased  meat,  which 
oueht  never  to  be  employed.  Some 
duck  raisers  give  boiled  horse  flesh  to 
their  birds,  and  if  sound  nothing  can 
be  better;  but  so  many  horses  obtained 
In  this  wav  are  diseased  that  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  uttrr  a  warning  aeainst  their 
use.  Of  course  meat  given  must  not  be 
too  abundant,  or  the  desired  end  will 
be  missed,  as  the  birds  will  become  too 
fat:  but  if  fed  judle'nn=1v  meat  will  give 
that  necessary  stimulus  to  the  egg-or- 
trans  that  is  needed  in  winter,  and 
yields  elements  ren"Ired  for  a  constant 
supply  of  eggs  Before  mixing  the 
meal  there  should  be  added  a  small 
ouant'ty  of  seasoning,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  best  article  we  know  Is 
enllrd  Aromatic  Compound  for  Poultry. 
sr>ld  in  small  tins.  The  meal  should  be 
well  and  thoroughly  mixed,  adding  as 
much  boiling  water  as  Is  required  to 
make  it  Into  a  crumbly  mass,  for  on  no 
consideration  must  it  be  given  sloppv. 
Tt  is  better  to  feed  from  trouerhs.  as 
this  prevents  waste  of  food,  and  what 
is  left  can  be  removed  when  the  birds 
arp  satisfied.  Stock  ducks  oueht  to  be 
fed  twice  a  day:  first,  as  early  as  pos- 
sible In  the  morning;  and  second,  about 


We  now  come  to  the  second  division 
of  our  subject,  which  is  the  kinds  of 
lice  that  live  on  *he  roosts  or  any  con- 
venient place  where  they  may  find  a 
lodgment  and  prey  upon  their  victims 
during  the  night  and  some  kinds  even 
in  the  day  time  but  do  not,  like  those 
already  mentioned,  live  exclusively  on 
the  fowl. 

Phominent  among  these  is  the  "red 
mites,"  the  flea  and  the  bed-bugs. 

The  first  is  perhaps  the  most  trouble- 
some of  all  the  lice  which  the  poultry- 
man  has  to  contend  with  and  certainly 
the  most  numerous.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  we  have  no  description 
which  corresponds  in  every  particular 
to  this  little  friend  of  ours.  He  is  un- 
doubtedly a  menapon,  but  the  species 
which  is  so  common  in  this  part  of  the 
State  is  not  given  in  any  work  which  I 
have  been  able  to  reach. 

I  have  corresponded  with  Professors 
of  entomology  at  the  State  University 
and  also  of  the  Stanford  but  find  noth- 
ing definite  on  the  subject.  I  have 
also  submitted  specimens  for  examina- 
tions to  the  Department  at  Washing- 
ton from  which  I  have  not  full  returns. 
If  I  succeed  in  learning  anything  of  ad- 
vantage you  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
it  free. 

"But  what's  in  a  name."  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  present  purpose  to  know 
that  it  is  a  small  spider-like  parasite, 
red  in  color  only  when  filled  with  blood 
and  white  or  rather  transparent  when 
it  is  not. 

There  are  several  species  infesting 
canaries  and  wild  birds  but  the  one 
which  makes  itself  so  useful  about  our 
hen  roosts  shall  claim  our  attention 
for  the  present.  They  deposit  their 
eggs  in  and  about  the  roosts  or  crevi- 
ces, in  the  walls  near  by  or  in  the 
nests  of  sitting  hens,  where  they  will 
hatch  by  the  thousands  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  most  common  means  used 
for  their  extermination  is  white-wash  to 
which  may  be  added  carbolic  acid  or 
coal  oil  with  good  results.  A  spray 
pump  will  drive  it  into  corners  and  cre- 
vices better  than  a  brush.  Fumigation 
perhaps  is  good  in  a  tight  house  but 
California  houses  are  seldom  tight  and 
it  is  therefore  useless. 

All  the  means  used,  aiming  to  kill 
the  insect  and  go  no  farther,  fail  in  a 
great  measure  to  reach  the  desired  end. 
Such  remedies  will  keep  them  in  check 
but  will  not  exterminate.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  kill  and  destroy  the  nests 
of  all  on  the  premises  and  therefore  it 
is  a  fight  that  never  ends  in  complete 
victory. 

There  is  a  rem.dy  which  will  do  this 
but  why  it  is  thru  pi  lltrymen  will  not 
adopt  it  when  they  must  admit  that  I 
am  utterly  unable  to  solve.  I  first 
learned  jt  from  a  friend  in  Fruitvale, 
Alameda  county,  some  years  ago  and 
was  not  slow  to  put  it  in  use,  since 
which  time  I  have  not  been  troubled 
with  the  menapon.  The  plan  is  simply 
to  starve  them  to  death  by  suspending 
the  roosts  with  wire.  The  lice  will  not 
travel  over  the  wires  nor  will  they  get 
on  the  hens  in  the  day  time.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  seeing  this  plan  men- 
tioned in  any  poultry  paper  except  once, 
I  think  in  the  April  number  of  Fanciers 
Monthly.  I  have  often  tried  to  induce 
others  to  try  it  but  they  generally  have 
a  better  plan,  or  the  hens  roost  in  trees 
where  lice  never  find  them,  never  real- 
izing that  every  scale  of  bark  on  the 
tree  is  alive  with  lice. 

Another  way  is  to  tie  rags  around  the 
ends  of  the  roosts  and  keep  them  satu- 
rated with  coal  oil,  but  the  hens  will 
get  against  the  side  of  the  house  which 
affords  a  convenient  bridge,  or  it  is 
neglected  until  the  lice  will  pass  over 
and  even  make  it  a  nesting  place. 

I  have  pever  Known  of  any  one  who 


Egg  Eating  Hens. 

A  correspondent  writes:  "It  seems 
that  too  much  cannot  be  said  or  done 
to  prevent  this  worst  of  evils  a  hen  can 
fall  heir  to.  It  is  very  disgusting  to 
any  poulterer,  or  even  any  person  who 
keeps  poultry.  When  I  built  my  hen- 
nery, I  put  in  just  a  few  nest  boxes 
for  the  time  being,  until  I  had  time  to 
get  more,  and  would  not  believe  it  took 
only  two  or  three  days  to  learn  the 
habit  of  'egg-eating.'  They  would  quar- 
rel over  the  nest,  and  break  the  eggs, 
then  all  would  run  to  have  a  piece,  until 
at  last  my  two  largest  pens  were  full 
of  good-looking  egg-thirsty  hens;  and 
were,  I  thought,  entirely  ruined,  for 
when  I  did  give  them  more  boxes,  they 
would  pick  a  hole  in  the  shell  quite 
leisurely  and  eat  the  contents.  What 
was  to  be  done  was  more  than  I  could 
think  of  for  a  while  then  I  devised  a 
plan  which  I  thought  would  break  some 
at  least  of  the  habit.  I  made  nest  boxes 
as  follows:  Eight  feet  long,  fourteen 
inches  deep,  and  eleven  inches  wide, 
then  divided  it  into  eight  nests,  with 
one  side  of  the  box  six  inches  high:  so 
that  when  it  was  covered  they  had 
eight  inches  left  to  enter  the  nest;  then 
I  set  them  one  foot  from  the  floor. 
Tn  there  it  was  dark,  the  space  covered 
by  a  lid  over  the  box  to  remove  the 
eggs.  In  this  secluded  spot  they  would 
deposit  their  eggs,  and'  only  one  hen 
could  occupy  each  nest,  and  she  hadn't 
room  or  light  enough  to  do  much  dam- 
age. This  was  six  weeks  ago  .and  to- 
day I  don't  think  I  have  a  hen  that  will 
eat  an  egg.  If  some  poulterer  who  is 
troubled  in  like  manner  will  give  this 
a  trial,  I  am  quite  confident  he  will  be 
amply  repaid." — Poultry  Chum. 


Prices  of  Pure  Breeds. 

We  are  often  asked  the  prices  of 
pure-bred  fowls  and  eggs.  Now,  to 
keep  the  pure  breeds,  the  poultryman 
has  quite  a  task  to  perform.  He  must 
be  careful  to  prevent  different  breeds 
coming  together.  If  a  rooster  or  hen 
escapes  and  gets  with  another  flock, 
his  whole  season's  work  is  ruined.  He 
is  expected  to  give  satisfaction  to  all, 
and  must  bear  the  faults  of  those  who 
purchase  of  him.  The  prices  depend  on 
the  skill  of  the  breeder,  and  the  purity 
of  his  stock.  At  the  recent  New  York 
show  trios  sold  anywhere  from  $100  to 
$150,  and  large  offers  were  made  for 
choice  specimens  at  from  $50  and  up- 
wards, for  single  birds,  and  refused. 
If.  therefore,  you  desire  good  -stock,  do 
not  expect  to  obtain  it  at  market 
prices.  Even  at  $25  for  a  single  cock, 
the  Improvement  of  a  flock  is  but  v»ry 
little,  compared  with  the  benefit. 


.Judging  Fowls  at  Shows. 

All  the  breeds  are  scored.  The  high- 
est number  of  points  is  100.  and  as  that 
number  constitutes  the  whole,  it  is  di- 
vided to  suit  every  portion  of  the  body, 
as  back  may  be  7;  wings.  8;  legs,  5.  and 
so  on  till  all  the  members  of  the  body 
are  apportioned.  If  the  fowl  is  to  be 
scored,  the  judge  will,  if  the  back  is 
allowed  7  points,  deduct  one  point  for 
every  defect,  which  is  termed  "cut- 
ting." As  he  may  cut  one  point  here, 
and  another  there,  he  will,  after  ex- 
amining every  portion  of  the  body, 
have  cut  eight  points.  This  is  deducted 
from  the  possible  100,  and,  as  it  leaves 
92,  that  is  fixed  as  the  score.  Hence,  a 
bird  scoring  92  has  been  cut  8  points; 
and  so  no  bird  is  perfect;  one  that 
scores  92  is  a  very  good  one.  It  requires 
practice  and  a  keen  eye  to  avoid  omis- 
sions, and  .mistakes  often  occur  wtyb, 
the  beet  of  judges. 
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Fort  Worth,  Texas,  will  have  a  poul- 
try show  in  December,  with  Mr.  Owens  as 
judge. 

The  Toledo,  Ohio,  Fanciers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  their  show  on  Jan.  28th 
to  31st.  Mr.  A.  W.  Bell,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
is  secretary. 

Don't  forget  "West  Chester's  Doultry 
show,  Jan.  1st  to  4th,  as  she  always  does 
credit  to  herself.  Mr.  ST.  G.  Temple 
Pocopson,  Pa.,  is  Secretary. 

The  Home,  Farm  and  Fancier,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  edited  by  Mr.  A.  R. 
Gray,  is  a  bright  candidate  for  the 
favor  of  those  interested  in  poultry. 

The  East  Tennessee  Poultry  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  show  at  Knoxville  on 
Jan.  15th  to  18th,  with  Mr.  D.  M.  Owens 
as  judge.  Mr.  H.  A.  Reep,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  is  secretary. 

The  Western  Iowa  Farm,  Garden  and 
Pet  Stock  Association  will  hold  its  next 
show  Dec.  9th  to  14th,  at  Council  Bluffs. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Groneweg,  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  is  secretary. 

The  La  Salle  county,  111.,  Poultry  As- 
sociation will  hold  its  show  at  Streator, 
on  Jan.  7th  to  10th,  inclusive,  with  Mr. 
F.  H.  Shellabarger  as  judge.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Hunter,  Streator,  111.,  is  secretary. 

The  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Interstate  Poultry  Association  of  Ar- 
kansas, will  be  held  Dec.  31st  to  Jan. 
4th,  inclusive.  Mr.  Frank  Harrick,  Ar- 
kansas City,  Kansas,  is  Secretary. 

The  Reliable  Incubator  Company,  of 
Quincy,  111.,  is  getting  out  a  large  cata- 
logue of  148  pages,  which  can  be  had 
by  writing  them.  This  company  has 
been  very  successful  the  past  season 
and  their  incubators  have  given  ex- 
cellent satisfaction. 

We  wish  her  to  state  that  we  do 
not  approve  of  score  card  judging, 
as  the  scores  are  not  reliable.  We 
admit  that  the  comparison  system  may 
be  faulty  but  it  certainly  shows  the 
"best  birds  in  the  show,"  and  that  is 
what  the  judging  is  intended  for. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Wood,  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
■who  breeds  black  Minorcas  exclusively, 
writes  us  that  fowls  can  be  sent  any 
distance  if  properly  cooped.  He  has 
sent  stock  from  Maine  to  California, 
and  he  expects  to  furnish  the  prize 
Minorca  for  the  big  California  show. 

The  Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Amesburg,  Mass.,  Poultry  Association, 
■will  be  held  at  Armory  Hall,  Ames- 
burg, Dec.  4,  5,  and  6  1895,  with  Mr. 
I.  K.  Felch  as  judge.  Premium  list 
now  ready  and  sent  free  to  all  who 
write  for  it.  Mr.  E.  J.  Graves  is  Seere- 
tary. 

The  Putnam  county,  Indiana,  Poultry 
Association  will  hold  its  Third  Annual 
Exhibition  at  Greencastle,  Indiana,  on 
Dec.  3rd  to  7th,  with  Mr.  F.  J.  Marshall 
as  judge.  Mr.  Frank  Day,  Greencastle, 
Indiana,  ia  secretary,  and  Mr.  Thad. 


Allen,  Lock  Box  792,  Greencastle,  In- 
diana, assistant  secretary. 

The  moisture  chart  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Camp- 
bell, West  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  is  a  novelty; 
as  it  is  simple  and  plain.  The  moisture 
in  the  eggs  is  not  guaged  by  rules  for 
moisture  but  by  the  eggs  themselves, 
and  It  is  a  valuable  aid  to  those  who 
wish  to  know  how  much  moisture  to 
use. 

The  Sprague  Commission  Company, 
218  South  Water  street,  Chicago,  re- 
port receipts  of  poultry  light  during 
October,  with  prices  normal,  but  pros- 
pects as  bright  for  something  better 
in  sight.  This  company  is  able  to  get 
the  top  prices  as  they  handle  poultry 
and  eggs  exclusively. 

The  Minorca  breeders  propose  to  get 
up  a  club.  There  is  already  a  Minorca 
club,  with  copyright  cuts,  and  $40  in  the 
treasury,  (at  least  so  we  understand), 
and  it  was  getting  on  swimmingly  as 
long  as  three  or  four  men.  got  all  the 
plums,  but  just  as  soon  as  some  other 
member  came  to  the  top,  and  won  the 
club  cup  (which  he  never  got)  the  offi- 
cers showed  a  "lack  of  interest." 

Mr.  R.  S.  McArthur,  of  the  Adiron- 
dack poultry  yards,  Axton,  N.  T.,  is  a 
competent  expert  in  all  branches  of  the 
market  poultry  business  and  under- 
stands catering  to  the  resorts  and  city 
trade.  He  desires  to  locate  in  the  south 
with  a  partner  who  can  furnish  land 
and  capital.  Prefers  near  Washington, 
D.  C,  but  will  accept  offer  in  any  place 
that  can  be  used  profitably. 

The  "Poultry  Keeper"  goes  even  to 
Germany,  Mr.  S.  B.  Johnson,  Boggs- 
town,  Indiana,  writes  us  that  he  has 
even  received  orders  for  his  mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys  from  that  country 
through  this  paper.  Mr.  Johnson  makes 
a  specialty  of  Bronze  Turkeys,  and  has 
been,  compelled  to  refuse  more  orders, 
as  he  must  increase  the  size  of  his  plant 
to  supply  the  demand. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Poultry  Association,  held  September 
19th,  Omaha  was  selected  as  the  loca- 
tion for  the  next  Nebraska  Poultry  As- 
sociation's show,  to  be  held  Jan.  14th 
to  17th.  Over  $2,000  in  cash  premiums 
will  be  offered,  and  they  expect  to  make 
it  the  biggest  poultry  exhibition  ever 
held  west  of  New  York  city.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Young,  Room  9,  Brownell  Block,  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  is  secretary. 

Appearances  are  valuable  sometimes. 
The  best  way  to  sell  corn  is  to  convert 
it  into  fat  and  not  eggs.  While  a  fowl 
should  be  fat,  yet  an  excessively  fat 
one  is  about  as  undesirable  on  the  table 
as  a  lump  of  lard,  but  the  customers  do 
not  always  know  this,  and  will  buy  the 
fattest  they  can  find  on  the  stalls.  The 
object  should  be  to  give  them  what 
they  prefer,  which  can  be  done  by  using 
corn  for  fattening  the  poultry. 

When  Mr.  Felch  made  his  proposition 
for  uniting  the  A.  P.  A.  and  the  Deci- 
mal Association  he  made  some  good 
points,  but  when  he  asks  the  A.  P.  A. 
to  take  in.  a  lot  of  new  members  with- 
out fees  he  carries  the  matter  too  far. 
Voters  were  at  Chicago  who  got  in 
without  fees,  but  if  the  Decimal  crowd 
does  not  pay  there  will  be  independent 
associations  all  over  the  country  de- 
manding to  get  in  free  or  kick  up  a 
rumpus.    It  will  not  work. 


Ansonia,  Conn.,  will  have  her  Second 
Annual  Poultry  Exhibition,  December  18th 
to  21st,  189o,  in  the  Ansonia  Opera  House 
which  is  one  of  the  best  exhibition  halls  in 
the  State.  They  offer  about  $500  in  cash 
prizes,  besides  many  other  useful  and  val- 
uable premiums.  The  following  reliable 
and  well  kuown  judges  have  been  secured 
to  judge  their  specialties:  C.  A.  Ballou, 
Worcester;  P.  H.  Scudder,  Gleu  Head,S. 
I. ;  Geo.  H.  Northup,  Rauville,  5T.  Y. ;  John 
Pilkington,  Middletown,  Conn.,  (Pit 
Games) ;  W.  J.  Stanton,  New  York,  (Pig- 
eons). Theomuibus  score  card  will  be  used. 


Brother  Downs,  editor  of  the  South- 
ern Fancier,  says  that  Atlanta  is  the 
place  for  the  A.  P.  A.  meeting,  and 
that  the  Southern  poultrymen  are 
opening  their  arms  to  welcome  all. 
Old  soldiers  of  the  Union  Army  who 
belong  to  the  A.  P.  A.,  must  have  front 
seats.  He  writes  that  if  the  meeting  is 
held  in  Atlanta  some  of  the  "Yanks" 
will  never  return  home  alive.  Reason — 
they  will  stay  all  the  time.  Good  treat- 
ment will  hold  them. 


The  Norfolk  County,  Mass.,  Poultry 
Association  will  hold  its  second  annual 
exhibiti«n  at  Sanford's  Hall,  Medway, 
Mass.,  Dec.  10th  to  12th  inclusive. 
Their  last  show  was  a  great  success, 
and  the  second  promises  to  eclipse  the 
first.  They  have  61  active  members 
and  they  expect  a  large  display  of 
choice  birds  from  all  over  New  Eng- 
land. Premium  list  now  ready.  Ad- 
dress the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  W.  Clough, 
Medway,  Mass. 


Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  has  a  poultry  as- 
sociation, and  a  live  one,  preparations 
being  made  for  a  show  on  Jan.  1st  to 
3rd,  inclusive,  with  Mr.  F.  B.  Zimmer 
as  judge,  and  he  is  a  good  one.  The 
officers  are  as  follows:  Pres.,  Richard 
Preusser;  Vice-Pres.,  F.  Stegmaice; 
Treas.,  John  Laning,  Sr.;  Cor.  Secy., 
E.  S.  Kirkhuff;  Rec.  Secy.,  R.  E.  An- 
dreas; Directors,  James  M.  Wilcox, 
George  W.  Bachman,  Arthur  Frethe- 
way,  Orin  W.  Barney,  George  B.  Cook, 
Wm.  Weis,  F.  J.  Brown  and  Jacob 
Denz. 


It  is  perhaps  less  labor  to  catch  a  lot 
of  fowls,  crowd  them  into  any  kind  of 
a  coop  and  send  them  off  to  market 
with  little  or  no  preparation  for  their 
comfort,  but  at  the  other  end  of  the  line 
there  will  be  dead  fowls  in  the  coop, 
while  those  that  survive  the  journey 
will  be  in  a  condition  to  bring  the  low- 
est prices  the  market  affords.  It  will 
pay  to  kill  and  dress  all  poultry  and 
use  ice,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  have 
them  arrive  in  market  in  prime  condi- 
tion. .  , 


All  fowls  in  good  health  that  have 
been  well  fed  should  be  fat  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  A  poor  fowl  sent  to 
market  may  not  bring  much  more  than 
enough  to  ship  and  sell  it.  Take  a  poor 
hen,  weighing  five  pounds,  and  eight 
cents  per  pound  is  the  highest  she  will 
bring.  Now  add  one  more  pound  to 
her,  which  will  cost  but  five  cents  for 
food,  and  she  will  weigh  six  pounds 
and  sell  for  eleven  cents  per  pound,  the 
one  pound  additional  increasing  her 
value  more  than  50  per  cent. 

The  eggs  from  old  hens  usually  pro- 
duce stronger  chicks  than  do  the  eggs 
from  pullets,  due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact 
that  many  pullets  are  not  fully  matured 
when  they  begin  to  lay.  The  eggs  from 
pullets  will  no  doubt  hatch  as- well  as 
those  from  hens,  but  when  the  work  of 
raising  the  chicks  begins  the  ones  that 
come  from  hens  will  bo  hardier  and  less 
difficult  to  raise.  We  therefore  advise, 
for  artificial  hatching,  that  the  eggs 
from  two  and  three-year-old  hens  be 
given  the  preference. 


At  a  meeting  held  in  Santa  Rooa, 
Cal.,  it  was  decided  to  form  a  Minorca 
Association,  and  also  decided  to  hold 
their  first  annual  meeting  in  connection 
with  the  Oakland,  Cal.,  show  in  Janu- 
ary. At  the  show  held  last  winter  in 
San  Francisco  there  was  180  Minorcas 
shown,  and  this  year  it  is  expected,  at 
the  Oakland  show,  to  have  the  largest 
lot  of  Minorcas  ever  exhibited,  as  the  As- 
sociation is  in  a  good  financial  condition 
for  a  new  association,  and  there  will 
be  many  liberal  prizes  offered  by  mem- 
bers. 

Specialty  Clubs  are  goo^  as  long  as 
each  member's  interest  is  made  equal 
to  every  other.  The  Langshan  Club 
had  a  good  start  until  they  permitted 
the    miserable    scrubs    called  White 


Langshans  to  get  in,  and  then  jeal- 
ously and  a  desire  to  "whoop  it  all" 
broke  up  the  festivities.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  attempt  was  made  to  rise  higher 
by  stepping  on  some  other  man  the 
whole  club  fell,  and  it  has  ceased  to 
be  as  prominent  as  formerly.  The 
men  who  used  it  for  their  own  selfish 
purposes  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
poultry  business — and  they  deserve 
their  fate. 


We  are  asked  if  fences  are  necessary 
to  separate  flocks,  and  though  replied 
to  before  we  will  state  that  if  no  males 
are  used  with  the  hens,  and  each  flock 
is  kept  in  a  separate  house,  they  will 
respect  boundries  simply  because  if  a 
hen  strays  into  some  other  flock  than 
her  own  the  other  hens  to  which  she  is 
a  stranger  will  fall  upon  her  and  give 
her  a  chatisement.  This  may  be  tested 
at  any  time  by  placing  a  strange  hen 
in  a  yard  of  fowls.  She  will  be  treated 
with  cruelty,  and  will  have  to  keep  out 
of  the  way,  until  she  gradually  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  members  of  the 
flock. 


The  value  of  the  market  quotations 
depends  on  the  "construction"  you 
place  upon  them.  When  broilers  are 
quoted  at  "from  15  to  25  cents"  per 
pound,  the  shipper  usually  concludes 
that  the  highest  figure  is  what  he 
should  receive,  but  the  fact  is  that  but 
few  are  so  fortunate,  as  the  highest 
price  refers  to  choice,  selected  stock, 
which  means  the  very  best  that  the 
market  contains.  The  same  applies  to 
all  other  quotations,  and  much  disap- 
pointment has  resulted  from  the  inter- 
pretation put  on  prices  by  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  demands  of 
the  customers. 


Owing  to  the  interest  taken  in  the 
poultry  industry  by  many  men  with 
capital,  there  has  grown  up  a  demand 
for  poultrymen  who  are  experienced  in 
the  management  of  incubators  and 
brooders.  Along  the  Hudson  River 
Governor  Morton  and  others  have  large 
broiler  establishments,  and  thousands 
of  chickens  are  hatched  and  raised  to 
an  age  that  allows  them  to  grace  ban- 
queting tables,  while  many  are  also 
sold  at  high  prices,  as  the  object  is  to 
have  these  establishments  pay  expen- 
ses. The  success  attained  by  the  mana- 
gers of  these  broiler  farms  induces 
others  with  capital  to  also  venture  in 
broiler  raising,  and  thus  is  opened  an 
opportunity  for  those  desiring  positions. 
Large  salaries  are  paid  experienced 
parties,  for  success  is  uncertain  unless 
the  establishments  are  managed  by 
men  who  have  made  a  study  and  prac- 
tice of  artificial  incubation.  This  mat- 
ter is  mentioned  here  in  order  to  show 
that  there  is  a  bright  future  before 
those  who  will  take  an  active  interest 
in  poultry  in  all  its  branches. 


Commission  merchants  do  not  buy 
fowls  or  eggs,  being  simply  the  agents 
of  the  farmers  for  selling,  hence  their 
name  "commission"  merchants,  as  they 
charge  commission  for  their  services. 
Prices  of  poultry  and  eggs  fluctuate 
daily,  and  for  that  reason  the  merchant 
is  unable  to  inform  you  what  prices  to 
expect.  He  can  only  send  you  the  lat- 
est quotations.  The  market  may  be 
very  limited  in  supply  one  day  and  be 
overstocked  the  next,  as  a  train  load 
of  poultry  may  arrive  from  the  west  at 
any  time.  Quality  sells  the  articles, 
and  every  merchant  is  anxious  to  re- 
ceive something  better  than  his  com- 
petitors, and  when  the  farmer  sends  a 
lot  of  choice  poultry  to  a  merchant  the 
latter  will  be  sure  to  ask  him  for  more. 
It  is  best  to  write  the  merchant  before 
shipping  and  follow  his  instructions. 
Do  not  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  your 
worthless  stock,  but  send  your  best,  as 
it  will  not  pay  to  send  inferior  poultry 
to  market.  If  your  stock  is  poor  use 
plenty  of  corn  and  feed  heavily  for  two 
weeks. 
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Holiday  Prices. 

It  is  useless,  perhaps,  to  attempt  to 
induce  farmers  to  hold  back  their  poul- 
try from  market  until  after  Christmas, 
for  past  shipments  show  that  the  heav- 
iest shipments  are  in  November  and 
December.  There  are  more  buyers,  but 
the  supply  Is  correspondingly  large. 
After  the  first  week  In  January  prices 
go  up  rapidly,  and  customers  are  not 
easily  supplied.  Broilers  are  then  sala- 
ble, and  bring  good  prices.  Capons 
come  into  market  in  April,  and  duck- 
lings are  highest  in  May.  The  best 
prices  for  broilers  are  in  April  and  May. 
The  prices  during  the  holidays  will  be 
low  for  poultry,  but  eggs  will  sell  high, 
as  they  are  usually  then  in  great  de- 
mand. 


Start  "With  Strong  Stock. 

The  eggs  used  in  hatching  out  chicks 
should  be  from  hens  that  are  active  and 
vigorous.  Hardiness  Is  the  prime  factor 
in  the  matter,  and  a  good  start  with 
strong  stock  leaves  half  the  battle  won. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  eggs 
be  used  from  inbred  stock,  or  from  hens 
that  are  subject  to  ailments,  as  consti- 
tutional defects  are  easily  transmitted. 
To  prove  this,  select  for  breeding  pur- 
poses a  male  that  is  healthy,  but  that 
has  some  peculiarity,  such  as  a  twisted 
comb.  When  the  chicks  are  old  enough 
to  exhibit  their  combs,  the  chances  are 
that  every  chick  will  have  a  twisted 
comb.  Such  experiments  with  the  male 
have  been  made  often  enough  to  fully 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  select- 
ing the  eggs  with  great  care. 

Paper  on  the  Walls. 

Wall-paper,  brown  paper,  or  even  old 
newspapers  will  greatly  aid  in  keeping 
a  poultry-house  warm.  Make  good  flour 
paste;  place  two  or  three  layers  of  paper 
on  the  wall.  If  you  will  then  apply  one 
or  two  coats  of  thick  whitewash,  the 
paper  will  become  quite  hard,  and  will 
last  well  through  the  winter.  It  should 
be  removed  as  summer  comes  on,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  avoid  providing  a  har- 
boring place  for  lice.  After  pasting  the 
paper  on  the  wall,  and  applying  white- 
wash as  suggested,  cheap  muslin  may 
then  be  tacked  over  the  paper,  using 
tin  cap  or  leather-headed  tacks,  which 
will  effectively  prevent  it  from  being 
torn.  ,  i 

Paper  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  and 
two  or  three  thicknesses  make  a  wall 
air-tight.  It  is  also  easily  adapted  to 
uneven  surfaces,  and  is  so  cheap  that 
its  use  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  We 
know  of  nothing  that  will  give  so  much 
benefit  in  proportion  to  cost  in  a  poul- 
try-house as  paper,  and  it  saves  food 
by  keeping  the  hens  warm,  thus  adding 
to  the  supply  of  eggs.  It  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent protection  against  unseen  cracks 
or  holes  In  the  wall. 

Chicks  Not  Hatching. 

When  a  hen  brings  off  but  a  few 
chicks,  it  is  not  her  fault.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  hen  goes  on  the  nest  to  hatch 
a  brood  that  she  fails  to  do  her  duty 
faithfully.  The  difficulty  is  nearly  al- 
ways with  the  eggs.  Where  hens  are 
confined  in  yards,  and  have  but  little 
exercise,  being  also  fed  on  highly  stim- 
ulated food,  they  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  produce  vigorous  chicks,  and  the 
eggs  do  not  hatch.  Eggs  from  fat  hens, 
even  if  they  hatch,  will  produce  weak 
chicks,  and  many  of  them  will  die  in 
the  shells.  If  strong  chicks  are  desired, 
the  eggs  used  for  incubators  should  be 
from  healthy  stock  that  have  not  been 
over  fed  and  hampered. 

The  supposition  that  the  nest  should 
be  in  a  damp  place  is  erroneous.  The 
hen  selects  a  cool  place  in  summer  and 
a  warm  location  in  winter.  Put  her  in 
a  dry  hay  loft  and  keep  her  there,  not 
allowing  her  to  touch  the  ground,  and 
she  will  hatch  as  many  chicks  as  when 
on  a  damp  nest.  In  the  incubator  it  is 
often  the  case  that  the  best  hatches 
are  obtained  when  no  moisture  is  given. 
Nature  supplies  the  eggs  with  all  the 
moisture  required.      The  temperature 


can  be  controlled  in  an  Incubator,  but 
it  is  possible  that  the  hen  may  select  a 
damp  location  during  the  warm  sum- 
mer months,  because  the  evaporation 
of  moisture  cools  the  eggs  when  the 
heat  is  too  great,  she  coming  off  for 
that  purpose,  but  in  winter  such 
method  would  be  fatal  to  the  chicks  in 
the  eggs. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  allow  the 
hen  to  select  her  location  for  incubation 
if  she  so  prefers,  as  her  natural  instinct 
will  assist  her  to  do  what  is  best,  but 
her  instinct  will  prompt  her  to  get  as 
far  away  as  possible  from  lice,  and  it 
Is  for  that  reason  that  some  hens  pre- 
fer to  go  to  the  fields  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  bring  off  a  brood  in  the  poul- 
try-house. 

Winter  Work. 

It  should  be  considered  in  keeping 
poultry  that  a  flock  of  hens  are  to  a 
certain  extent,  scavengers  on  the  farm, 
and  they  should  be  permitted  to  per- 
form that  function.  The  hen  can  see 
the  smallest  seed  on  the  ground,  and 
every  square  inch  of  the  surface  is 
carefully  searched.  The  amount  of 
food  which  she  can  secure  for  herself 
during  the  day,  unaided,  is  quite  large, 
and  she  consumes  a  great  variety  of 
substances  that  would  be  lost  but  for 
her  appropriation  of  them.  On  the 
range  she  not  only  consumes  grass  and 
seeds,  but  destroys  a  large  number  of 
insects  also,  and  every  ounce  of  food 
thus  secured  is  so  much  gain  to  the 
farmer,  of  which  he  should  avail  him- 
self. |    Li  g 

During  the  summer  months  the  hens 
require  less  food  than  in  the  winter, 
though  something  depends  on  how  they 
may  be  situated,  and  how  many  eggs 
may  be  layed,  but  when  on  the  range 
they  cannot  fail  to  secure  a  full  supply 
of  all  that  they  require  if  they  are 
active  and  industrious.  If  the  farmer 
continues  to  feed  them  he  will  waste 
the  food  givenv  as  the  hens  will  not 
seek  food  on  the  range  if  they  are  fed 
in  the  barn-yard,  becoming  lazy  and 
sluggish,  and  also  overburdened  with 
fat.  By  withholding  food  the  cost  of 
the  eggs  will  be  reduced,  and  of  course 
the  profit  will  be  much  greater. 

As  an  experiment,  take  two  flocks 
that  are  alike,  and  give  them  free 
range.  Feed  one  flock  at  the  barn-yard, 
allowing  grain  twice  a  day,  "and  com- 
pel the  other  flock  to  pick  up  its  food 
(provided  the  range  is  good),  and  the 
flock  that  receives  no  food  at  the  barn- 
yard will  not  only  lay  more  eggs  than 
the  other,  but  will  also  keep  in  better 
condition,  while  the  flock  that  is  given 
plenty  of  grain  will  be  fat,  and  will 
contain  a  large  proportion' of  hens  that 
desire  to  sit.  Of  course,  such  method 
will  not  answer  for  all  the  seasons,  but 
applies  to  the  warm  days  of  summer 
only,  and  the  experiment  is  worthy  of 
being  made. 


Pure  Breeds.  ,;u 
It  is  only  with  work  that  the  hens 
can  be  made  to  lay  in  winter  for  the 
most  trying  period  in  keeping  poultry 
is  when  the  snow  covers  the  ground 
and  the  hens  are  bound  up  in  the  poul- 
try-house. Such  times  are  as  trying 
to  the  hens  as  to  their  owners,  for  they 
are  crowded  together,  lack  exercise, 
suffer  from  confinement,  and  lose  ap- 
petite. Nor  does  the  difficulty  cease 
when  the  snow  melts,  as  mud  and  slush 
are  encountered,  and  the  yard  is  unfit 
for  occupancy,  while  the  poultry-house 
is  rendered  damp  and  uncomfortable 
by  the  water  carried  in  on  the  feet  and 
legs  of  the  fowls.  To  clean  the  poultry- 
house  during  the  time  snow  is  on  the 
ground  is  to  work  in  filth  and  mud,  to 
say  nothing  of  compelling  the  fowls  to 
go  outside  until  the  job  is  finished. 

The  feding  and  watering  is  also  a 
matter  that  is  disagreeable,  and,  on  the 
whole,  one  feels  as  if  the  keeping  of 
poultry  was  anything  but  pleasant  at 
such  periods.  The  fowls  should  not  be 
crowded.  If  the  poultry-house  is 
small,  keep  fewer  hens.    More  eggs  will 


be  secured  from  a  few  hens  properly 
kept  than  from  a  large  number  that 
may  lack  room  or  care.  Keep  the  floor 
well  littered  with  leaves  or  cut  straw, 
and  have  plenty  of  light.  When  the 
snow  comes,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
shovel  away  that  which  Is  in  front  of 
the  door.  If  a  space  only  one  yard 
square  is  cleaned  off,  it  will  give  the 
hens  a  chance  to  come  outside  occasion- 
ally; but  it  is  better  to  clean  off  quite 
a  space  and  then  sprinkle  coal  ashes 
on  the  cleared  space.  When  the  snow 
begins  to  thaw,  see  that  the  drains  are 
open  and  that  the  water  flows  off  as 
fast  as  the  snow  melts.  If  the  hens 
have  a  cleared  space  they  will  not  go 
in  the  snow,  and  less  moisture  will  be 
carried  into  the  house.  During  a  snow- 
storm feed  the  fowls  in  the  house,  and 
place  the  drinking  water  Inside  also. 
As  soon  as  all  the  hens  have  eaten, 
remove  the  trough  or  any  food  that 
may  be  left.  Tempt  them  to  busy 
themselves  In  the  leaves  or  litter,  by 
scattering  wheat  cr  millet-seed  In  the 
litter.  If  the  weather  is  cold,  give  them 
an  extra  allowance  of  corn,  and  see 
that  every  crack  and  crevice  is  closed. 


Mr.  Boyer  Comes  Again. 
"Mr."  Boyer  (Uncle  Mike  down  here), 
is  a  restless  individual  who  must  keep 
busy  or  he  cannot  be  contented.  He 
has  written  several  good  books,  but  his 
recent  effort  on  "Poultry  Diseases," 
which  we  will  review  more  fwlly  and 
mention,  Is  published  by  Farm  Poultry, 
Boston,  and  we  will  say  that  thore  Is 
one  thing  certain  about  Mr.  Boyer, 
which  is,  that  when  he  is  employed  by 
others  he  leaves  no  stone  unturned  to 
work  In  their  Interest.  Since  he  has 
been  on  the  Farm  Poultry  as  one  of  the 
editors,  the  poultry  papers  are  not  do- 
ing so  much  "kicking"  on  powders, 
pills,  and  liniments.  He  has  the  good 
fortune  to  have  few  enemies,  and  he  is 
bold  and  fearless  in  his  opinions.  We 
mention  this  because  he  has  worked 
hard  for  many  years  in  experiments 
with  poultry,  and  we  are  only  paying 
tribute  to  an  industrious  man  who  has 
a  host  of  friends. 


The  Cleveland  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association. 

From  December  4th  to  11th  next,  will 
be  held  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  The 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Poultry  Association, 
and  the  exhibition  will  be  one  of  the 
very  best  In  the  country,  and  by  far 
the  best  in  the  west.  They  pay  a  larger 
premium  for  the  amount  charged  for 
entry  fees  than  any  exhibition  in  the 
United  States,  and  employ  the  best 
judges  to  be  had,  changing  yearly  so 
that  a  continuous  exhibitor  will  have 
his  fowls  scored  by  all  the  prominent 
judges  of  the  country,  making  his  score 
of  such  value  that  he  need  have  no  fear 
of  sending  the  same  birds  elsewhere 
with  the  mortifying  experience  of  find- 
ing his  94  point  pet  was  disqualified  or 
at  least  score  much  less.  The  list  of 
judges  for  this  winter  are:  Messrs. 
Sharp  Butterfield,  H.  A.  Bridge,  I.  N. 
Barker,  and  B.  N.  Pierce,  on  standard 
birds;  Cornelius  Murphy  on  Pit  Games, 
and  W.  S.  Weston  on  Pigeons  and  Pets. 
This  represents  some  of  the  talent 
of  the  profession,  and  you  cannot  well 
and  Profession,  and  you  cannot  fell 
afford  to  miss  the  opportunity  offered. 
They  have  made  such  arrangements 
with  the  officials  of  the  Ohio  State  As- 
sociation of  Columbus  that  they  will 
hold  their  4th  Annual  Exhibition  with 
them  instead  of  at  Columbus  with  their 
usual  number  of  entries  and  magnifi- 
cent list  of  specials;  also  the  Buff  Leg- 
horn Club  of  America  will  be  there  in 
force  and  offer  their  magnificent  silver 
cup,  valued  at  $25,  the  only  premium 
ever  offered  by  the  club  outside  of 
New  York  city.  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  with 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  enthusias- 
tic list  of  members,  numbering  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  have  promised  to  co- 
operate by  sending  a  large  number  of 
their  very  best  specimens.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Canton,  O.,  and  other 


Associations  of  prominent  breeders  of 
Canada  and  elsewhere  who  have  as- 
sured them  personally  or  by  letter  of 
their  Intention  to  help  make  Cleveland's 
great  show  greater.  They  honestly  and 
sincerely  promise  the  greatest  competi- 
tion in  all  classes  to  be  met  with  at  any 
one  exhibition  this  winter.  Exhibitors 
at  the  last  show  can  attest  to  their 
treatment,  and  Cleveland  has  its  world- 
famed  attractions  for  visitors,  so  that 
those  who  will  attend  the  exhibition 
will  be  well  repaid,  and  those  unable  to 
do  so  will  have  their  entries  exactly  as 
well  cared  for  as  though  they  were 
there  in  person  to  attend  them.  Mr. 
W.  S.  Rowe,  18  Hershner  street,  is  Sec- 
retary. 

Pure  Breeds  for  Profit. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  to  succeed 
one  must  use  pure  breeds,  but  the  pure 
breeds  <*or  the  show  room  are  nat  al- 
ways the  best  for  the  ordinary  poultry- 
man.  The  fancier  gives  his  sole  thought 
to  the  plumage  and  outer  qualifications. 
The  poultryman  should  endeavor  to  se. 
cure  hardiness  and  vigor  in  preference 
to  high  scores,  yet  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  use  of  birds  with  beautiful 
plumage  if  by  retaining  them  there  is 
no  sacrifice  In  some  important  and  de- 
sirable characteristic  which  may  in- 
crease the  productiveness  of  the  flock. 
Fanciers  are  often  compelled  to  raise  a 
great  many  birds  in  order  to  secure 
one  prize  winner,  yet  those  .hat  may 
not  be  suitable  for  the  show  room  may 
have  been  hatched  from  eggs  layed  by 
the  same  hen  that  produces  the  prize 
winner,  and  all  having  the  same  sir^. 
The  fancier  values  only  the  one  bird 
with  its  show  room  points,  but  the  poul- 
tryman should  select  the  most  vigorous 
and  robust  males  and  the  largast  and 
healthiest  pullets.  It  is  well  *o  get  ihe 
show  room  points  if  it  can  be  done,  but 
keep  the  birds  most  suitable  for  the 
this  desire  has  induced  beginners  to 
show  room,  although  with  no  intention 
of  ever  showing  them,  which  has  not 
benefited  the  flock  in  the  matter  of 
producing  the  largest  possible  propor- 
tion of  meat  and  eggs. 

The  first  quality  to  be  sought  in  a 
breed  is  hardiness,  for  if  the  flock  is 
selected  every  season  from  the  hardiest 
birds  it  renders  them  less  liable  to  dis- 
ease and  lessens  the  time  and  labor  re- 
quired in  management.  Many  fanciers 
lose  time  in  attending  to  birds  that  are 
physically  deficient,  but  strong  in  show 
room  requirements,  which  result  in  the 
expenses  being  large.  The  pure  breeds 
should  be  in  every  yard,  but  every  poul- 
tryman should  not  aim  to  be  a  fancier. 


"  Chicken  Lice  Conquered." 

The  perplexing  question  as  to  how  to  de- 
stroy or  prevent  chicken  lice  has  been  a 
constant  source  of  annoyance,  say  nothing 
about  the  pecuniary  losses  sustained  from 
this  pest  Mr.  F.  Eckert,  postmaster  of 
Eckert,  Mich.,  writes  under  date  January, 
1894:  "My  neighbors  and  I  have  used 
your  Carbolineum  Avenarius  in  our 
chicken  houses  with  best  results.  One 
coating  destroyed  all  vprmm,  and  now, 
after  more  than  a  year,  our  coops  are  free 
of  same.  Result— healthy  chickens  and 
plenty  of  eggs.  Every  farmer  should  make 
use  of  this  paint,  as  it  is  money  well  in- 
vested." Carbolineum  Avenarius,  the 
paint  above  referred  to,  is  sold  by  the  t'ar- 
bolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co.,  120  Broad 
St.,  New  York  City ;  Carbolineum  Wood 
Preserving  Co.,  128  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  C.  A.  M'f'g,  Co.,  Board  of  Trade 
Building,  Austin,  Texas. 

The  Ideal  Winter  Route  to  the  Land 
of  Sunshine.  Fruit  and  Flowers, 

California, 
Is  via  the  Iron  Mountain  Route,  "  the 
true  southern  pathway,"  which  traverses  a 
region  of  perpetual  sunshine,  with  mild 
climate,  where  snow  blockades,  blizzards 
or  high  altitudes  are  unknown. 

Pullman's  latest  modeled,  upholstered 
Tourist  and  Palace  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars 
from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  daily  to  Cali- 
fornia without  change.  Equally  as  good 
service  to  all  other  western  points  via  the 
Missouri  Pacific  railway.  Special  excur- 
sion tickets  to  California,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ngtoh,  Old  Mexico  and  the  famous  Hot 
ifeprings  of  Arkansas,  at  reduced  rates. 
For  descriptive  and  illustrated  literature, 
and  lowest  ticket  rates,  drop  me  a  postal- 
and  I  will  call  on  you  in  person  and  sup 
ply  you  with  same  gratis.  J.  P.  McCaun' 
T.  P.  Agt.,  or  W.  E.  Hoyl,  G.  E.  P.  Agt<* 
391  Broadway,  New  York. 
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ORROCCOJAPERS. 

Second  Series. — No.   9.  Whole 
No.  71. 

(Continued  from  September .) 

The  supposed  object  of  all  business 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  usu- 
ally to  make  money,  and  if  any  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule  exist,  they  are 
extremely  rare.  True,  since  the  blessed 
millennium  dawned  upon  us  a  few 
years  ago,  and  the  entire  human  fam- 
ily now  resemble  so  many  angels,  we 
frequently  see  business  advertisements 
announcing  that  the  benevolent  proprie- 
tors are  only  waiting  for  opportunities 
to  give  away  numerous  valuables,  and 
indeed  small  fortunes,  simply  for  the 
asking,  but  we  have  been  uncharitable 
enough  to  believe  that  possibly  there 
might  be  some  concealed  money-mak- 
ing arrangement  attached  to  all  these 
apparently  disinterested  schemes.  Even 
in  the  case  of  our  own  poultry  journals, 
whose  immaculate  editors  and  publish- 
ers, like  King  David  of  old,  are  men 
"after  God's  own  heart,"  yet  remove  all 
profit,  whether  real  or  expected,  and 
not  another  solitary  issue  of  the  valu- 
able periodical  would  ever  gladden  the 
hearts  of  the  impatiently  waiting  pub- 
lic. 

But  while  the  profitableness  of  a  bus- 
iness may  be  the  only  correct  index  of 
its  value  and  speedily  settle  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  it  is  worth  pur- 
suing, and  while  money-making  is  com- 
mendable so  long  as  it  enables  us  to 
fill  our  stomachs,  clothe  our  bodies  and 
enjoy  this  pleasant  world,  and  especi- 
ally so  long  as  the  suffering  heathen 
are  howling  for  every  penny  we  can 
send  them,  yet  it  is  not  incompatible 
with  a  pleasure  and  a  satisfaction  in 
doing  business  for  itself  alone  and  en- 
tirely aside  and  separate  from  lucra- 
tive considerations. 

"We  are  well  acquainted  with  several 
large  manufacturing  establishments 
employing  many  hands,  doing  much 
business,  and  making  lots  of  money, 
where  extreme  neatness  and  order  are 
so  apparent  and  prominent  as  to  at- 
tract immediate  attention  upon  enter- 
ing the  premises.  In  conversation  with 
the  proprietor  of  one  of  these  extensive 
mills,  and  when  alluding  to  the  wax- 
work appearance  of  everything,  both  in- 
side and  outside  of  the  buildings,  he  re- 
plied, "we  do  business  as  much  for 
pleasure  as  for  profit,  and  I  could  not 
enjoy  it  unless  everything  was  continu- 
ally in  apple-pie  order." 

Now  this  neatness,  this  order  and 
system  is  just  as  appropriate  and  ap- 
plicable to  the  poultry  business  as  to 
any  manufacturing  business,  and  is  just 
as  desirable  and  noticeable  on  a  poultry 
farm  as  in  a  factory.  We  have  visited 
poultry  farms  where  a  large,  and  doubt- 
less profitable  business  was  done,  but 
where  the  debris  of  years  had  evidently 
been  allowed  to  remain  where  first 
dropped,  until  the  accumulation  was 
disgustingly  offensive  to  the  eye,  and 
everything  about  the  premises  was  in 
such  horrible  confusion  that  it  really 
looked  as  if  the  Devil  was  about  to 
have  an  auction,  and  had  collected  all 
the  traps  and  trumpery  of  the  ranch 
and  scattered  them  about  promiscuous- 
ly, regardless,  and  topsy-turvy  before 
the  sale  commenced;  and  we  have  visit- 
ed other  poultry  farms  where  probably 
as  much  business  was  done,  but  where 
everything  was  scrupulously  neat  and 
clean,  and  where  a  thorough  system 
obviously  prevailed,  where  there  seemed 
to  be  a  place  for  everything  and  where 
everything  was  in  its  place,  thus  sav- 
ing much  valuable  time  and  thousands 
of  steps  in  hunting  for  things  when . 
wanted  and  never  being  able  to  find 
them;  and  besides  this  saving  of  money 
(for  time  is  money — in  proof  of  which 
we  have  only  to  observe  how  much  of 
it  some  persons  take  to  pay  their  debts), 
the  pressure  and  satisfaction  of  doing 
business  where  everything  is  conveni- 
ent, and  where  nothing  is  offensive  to 
the  eye,  is  certainly  an  Important  con- 
sideration, for  it  is  an  educator  and 
cultivates  good  taste  which  ought  to  be 
more  fully  appreciated  than  is  often  the 
case. 

To  a  person  of  cultivated  taste,  or 
even  half-way  cultivated  taste,  there  is 
an  actual  pleasure  in  doing  business 
on  such  an  attractive  poultry  farm, 
and  of  the  thousands  of  business  men 
in  our  cities,  whose  only  encouragement 
in  their  toil  is  the  hope  that  some  day 
they  will  be  rich  enough  to  forsake 
city  life,  live  on  a  farm,  and  enjoy 
rural  felicity,  probably  not  one  of  them 
anticipates  having  a  farm  so  disgusting 
in  appearance,  and  where  everything  is 
in  such  reckless  confusion,  as  to  sug- 
gest the  effects  of  a  recent  cyclone,  or 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  home  of  an  es- 
caped lunatic,  but  their  anticipations 
are  in  an  entirely  different  direction. 
To  claim  that  our  surroundings  do  not 
count  for  anything  is  certainly  no 
feather  In  pur  paps,  tp  gay  the  least, 


nor  does  it  redound  to  our  credit,  and 
we  fancy  that  even  a  donkey  would 
enjoy  himself  more  dragging  a  hay- 
rake  over  a  pleasant  field,  a  la  Maud 
Muller,  than  tugging  cars  in  a  dismal 
coal  mine. 

True,  if  we  derive  our  living  from  our 
poultry,  we  cannot  afford  to  spend  our 
time  and  money  simply  in  ornament- 
ing and  embellishing  our  grounds.  "We 
do  not  claim  this,  but  we  do  claim  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  exhaust  our  in- 
ventive faculties  and  our  energies  in 
seeing  how  completely  we  can  convert 
our  poultry  farm  into  a  pandimonium. 
We  were  recently  requested  to  prepare 
an  article  on  the  question,  "What  can 
farmers  do  to  render  farm  life  less  dis- 
agreeable and  more  attactive  to  their 
children,  and  thus  prevent  them  from 
leaving  the  farm?"  It  was  the  hardest 
problem  we  ever  tackled,  but  had  it 
pertained  to  poultry  farming  it  would 
not  have  been  a  difficult  one,  for  there 
is  much  about  the  latter  that  is  na- 
turally attractive  and  fascinating,  and 
comparatively  little  that  is  disagree- 
able or  laborious,  and  which  is  not  true 
with  ordinary  farming. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  much 
labor  inseparable  from  poultry  farming. 
For  instance,  at  this  writing,  (Oct.  10), 
winter  is  not  far  distant  from  the  most 
of  us,  and  when  this  meets  the  eye  of 
our  readers,  winter  will  indeed  be  at 
hand  in  the  more  northern  sections  of 
our  country.  There  is  no  time  to  lose 
in  preparing  for  the  annual  arrival  of 
our  hoary  headed  visitor,  and  before  we 
feel  his  icy  breath  we  should  have  done 
all  in  our  power  to  render  our  poultry 
comfortable  during  the  months  when 
they  are  so  entirely  dependent  upon 
our  care.  Broken  windows,  loose  or 
missing  shingles  or  clapboards,  and 
every  wrongly-located  air  hole,  should 
receive  proper  attention,  for  this  care- 
ful looking  after  the  health  and  com- 
fort our  poultry  results  in  a  liberal 
yield  of  eggs,  and  with  very  many  of 
us  winter  eggs  at  highest  market  price 
is  the  most  important  source  or  reve- 
nue. Before  the  advent  of  winter  a 
plentiful  supply  of  sharp  gravel  should 
be  collected  and  stowed  away  for  use 
when  severe  weather  prevents  us  from 
obtaining  it,  and  we  should  also  take 
the  opportunity  to  pick  up,  and  rake 
up,  and  clean  up,  all  worthless  rubbish 
about  the  premises,  that  we  may  have 
none  of  this  work  to  do  when  spring 
again  returns  to  us  with  its  inevitable 
pressure  of  business.  All  this  and 
many  other  duties  which  we  have  not 
space  to  enumerate,  but  which  are  fa- 
miliar to  every  poultryman,  we  admit, 
means  work,  but  had  we  been  discus- 
sing the  aforesaid  question  as  connect- 
ed with  poultry  farming  instead  of  gen- 
eral farming  we  should  then  have  said 
in  substance:  First,  make  your  busi- 
ness profitable;  second,  give  your  chil- 
dren a  proper  pecuniary  interest  in  it; 
third  divest  it  so  far  as  possible  of  the 
many  unnecessary  objectionable  fea- 
tures that  are  frequently  connected 
with  it,  such  for  instance  as  poking 
about  with  a  lantern  half  the  night  do- 
ing what  should  have  been  done  and 
could  have  been  done  several  hours 
earlier,  &c,  instead  of  being  in  the 
house  with  your  family  where  you  be- 
long; fourth,  make  your  surroundings 
pleasant  and  attractive  instead  of  hid- 
eous and  offensive.  If  you  want  to 
embellish  a  portion  of  your  grounds,  as 
in  front  of  your  residence,  for  instance, 
very  well,  but  don't  permit  your  poul- 
try to  use  your  flower  beds  for  their 
dust  bath.  A  very  small  investment  in 
the  shape  of  poultry  netting  will  pre- 
vent this. 

If  your  poultry  business  is  more  pro- 
fitable than  anything  that  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  crowded  city;  if  it  is  pleas- 
anter  than  working  for  and  being  cuff- 
ed about,  bamboozled  and  insulted  by 
the  averaere  "boss,"  who  is  frequently 
much  your  inferior  in  point  of  intellect- 
ual attainments,  morality  and  social 
position,  to  say  nothing  of  good  looks; 
if  the  home  is  a  more  attractive  spot 
than  can  be  found  elsewhere,  and  if 
naught  but  kind  words  and  decent 
treatment  there  prevails,  rest  assured 
that  your  children  will  be  contented, 
and  will  be  likely  Ao  continue  the  busi- 
ness on  the  same  old  homestead  of 
their  childhood  and  boyhood  or  girl- 
hood, with  tender  memories  of  departed 
days,  long  after  you  have  turned  up 
your  toes  and  gone  the  wav  of  all  the 
earth.  W.  H.  RTTDD. 

Orrocco  Poultry  Farm,  South  Natick, 
Mass. 


A  Tiresome  Story. 

One  Mr.  Fred  Grundy,  for  some  rea- 
son unknown,  has  taken  a  great  dislike 
to  us,  and  when  he  can  get  an  oppor- 
tunity makes  a  quiet  stab  under  pre- 
tence of  discussing  some  particular 
question  or  of  giving  advice.  As  his 
articles  contained  nothing  that  has  not 
been  reiterated  we  gave  them  no  con- 
sideration. In  the  September  issue  of 
the  American  Poultry  Journal,  hpwever, 


in  connection  with  his  portrait,  he 
gushes  forth  with  the  following,  which 
is  really  rich.   He  says: 

Thirteen  years  ago  I  made  my  first 
venture  into  the  poultry  business  with 
a  view  to  making  some  money  out  of 
it.  About  a  year  previous  I  had  pro- 
cured a  few  "works"  on  poultry  cul- 
ture, and  also  subscribed  for  a  couple 
of  poultry  journals,  published  away 
down  east  and  edited  by  theoretical 
poultry  cultivators. 

The  "works"  referred  to  were  on 
the  rainbow  order,  and  they,  together 
with  the  effervescent  stuff  published  in 
the  periodicals  elevated  my  hopes  and 
aspirations  to  such  a  pitch  that  I  fairly 
bubbled  with  enthusiasm,  and  I  pre- 
pared to  sail  in  with  my  sleeves  rolled 
up  and  my  eye  on  the  zenith.  I  decided 
that  I  would  begin  right,  strictly  ac- 
cording to  dictum,  and  when  I  got  fair- 
ly under  way  I  would  make  things 
whirl  in  a  manner  that  would  astonish 
the  natives. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  writers  in 
my  favorite  poultry  journals  declared 
repeatedly  and  emphatically  that  the 
Brahma  was  the  most  profitable  fowl 
for  any  person  to  raise,  and  proved  it 
with  figures  that  were  electrifying.  But 
another  assertion  with  equal  force  that 
the  Leghorn  was  unequalled  by  any- 
thing that  wore  feathers.  While  still 
another  affirmed  most  positively  that 
nothing  could  approach  the  "lordly 
Langshan"  as  a  harvester  of  ducats. 
Then  there  were  the  several  "new" 
breeds,  all  being  lauded  to  the  skies 
by  their  originators  and  importers, 
and  by  the  chief  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
by  the  periodicals  I  was  taking. 

For  a  time  I  was  in  a  great  quandary 
as  to  which  of  the  best  breeds  I  should 
invest  in,  finally,  like  many  another  be- 
ginner, divided  my  wad  among  several 
and  taking  a  few  of  each. 

I  monkeyed  along  with  these  "great" 
and  "grand"  and  "best"  breeds  about 
three  years,  working  like  a  slave  and 
losing  money  and  enthusiasm  steadily, 
and  was  just  about  to  quit  in  disgust 
when  an  old  German  lady  gave  me  a 
little  eye-opener.  Said  she:  "Vy  don'd 
you  yust  keep  dose  Blymont  Rocks? 
Mine  son  he  buys  thousands  shickens 
for  market  every  year,  and  he  say  dose 
is  the  best  shickens  in  the  vorld  to 
make  some  moneys  out  mit.  Dose  vite 
und  plack  tings,  und  dose  mit  pig  fed- 
ders  on  der  legs  is  vort  noting  like  der 
Blymont  Rocks  ven  you  vants  to  make 
some  moneys  in  der  markets.  Mine 
son  he  tells  me,  und  I  finds  it  out  just 
so." 

Then  she  went  on  and  told  me  juet 
how  she  managed  her  chicks  from  the 
egg  to  market,  and  in  an  hour  gave  me 
more  real,  practical  information  about 
poultry  raising  than  Jacobs,  et  al.,  ever 
knew. 

I  followed  her  advice  and  disposed  of 
everything  except  eight  fine  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Then  I  bought  and  hatched 
until  I  got  together  a  very  nice  business 
flock.  The  following  year  I  regained 
with  this  flock  all  of  the  money  and  en- 
thusiasm I  had  lost  fiddling  about  with 
the  "grand"  and  "new."  Then  people 
began  to  talk  about  my  fowls,  and  to 
buy  cockerels  for  breeding  purposes, 
and  eggs  for  hatching,  and  this  in- 
duced me  to  exercise  the  greatest  care 
in  breeding,  and  especially  in  keeping 
my  stock  healthy  and  full  of  vitality. 

Three  years  ago  I  sold  my  little  farm 
and  moved  to  a  better  location  on  high- 
er ground,  and  I  am  now  busy  planting 
fruit  trees  and  fixing  my  new  place  up 
for  poultry  raising  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  demand  for  birds  and  eggs  from 
my  flock  has  steadily  increased  until  I 
am  now  doing  a  fairly  good  business. 

Experience  and  close  observation 
have  taught  me  that  there  is  money  in 
raising  poultry  for  the  market,  but  no 
great  fortune. 

That  the  poultry  keeper  who  would 
be  successful  must  be  on  the  move 
among  his  birds  almost  constantly, 
keeping  close  watch  on  everything. 

That  the 'only  hard  work  connected 
with  the  business  is  running  the  vari- 
ous man-killing  food  machines,  which, 
after  all.  are  not  a  necessity  to  success. 

That  100  fowls  well  housed  and  well 
cared  for  is  the  paying  flock. 

That  the  pure-bred  Plymouth  Rock 
is  the  most  profitable  fowl  on  this  conti- 
nent for  the  farmer  and  poultryman  to 
raise,  and  for  the  poultry  dealer  to 
handle. 

He  began,  he  says,  thirteen  years 
ago,  and  subscribed  for  several  poultry 
journals,  edited  by  theoretical  poultry 
cultivators  (whatever  that  means),  a 
style  of  language  often  used  by  those 
who  do  not  have  faith  in  "book 
learnin'." 

Next  he  read  profusely  of  some  one 
who  informed  him  that  the  Brahma 
was  the  most  profitable  breed,  and 
others  the  Leghorn,  but  finally  he  came 
across  an  old  German  lady  who  in- 
formed him  that  the  Plymouth  Rock  is 
the  breed,  She  knows,  because  ber  son 


told  her  so,  and  she  "finds  it  out." 
Such  brightness,  and  from  one  who  is 
now  also  one  of  the  "theoretical 
writers." 

In  an  hour  she  gave  him  more  prac- 
tical advice  than  "Jacobs,  et  al.,  ever 
knew,"  a  remark  which  does  not  in- 
jure us  but  exposes  his  ignorance  of  his 
subject. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  use  the  thread- 
bare expressions  well  known  to  all  that 
experience  and  close  observation  is  nec- 
essary, that  poultrymen  must  be  watch- 
ful, that  hard  work  must  be  done,  etc., 
which  have  appeared  again  and  again 
from  the  pens  of  poultry  editors. 

His  crowning  expression  "that  100 
fowls  well  housed  and  well  cared  for 
is  the  paying  stock,"  is  very  edifying 
indeed.  If  any  one  knows  of  any  kind 
of  stock  that  pays  unless  so  treated  he 
will  find  something  rare.  Every  reader 
of  this  paper,  and  other  poultry 
journals,  knows  that  "Jacobs,  et  al.," 
have  so  affirmed  over  and  over.  Every 
schoolboy  knows  that  fowls  must  be 
housed  and  well  fed. 

He  aiso  makes  a  bold  bid  for  a  "free 
advertisement"  in  the  letter  given 
above,  and  also  closes  as  follows: 

"That  the  pure  Plymouth  Rock  is  the 
most  profitable  fowl  on  this  continent 
for  the  farmer  and  poultryman  to  raise 
and  for  the  poultry  dealer  to  handle." 

The  above  is  a  claim  which  will  be 
disputed  by  breeders  of  other  breeds. 
The  Plymouth  Rock  is  an  excellent 
breed,  but  no  better  than  the  Lang- 
shan,  the  Brahma,  the  Wyandotte,  the 
Leghorn  and  some  others,  for  if  so  but 
one  breed  would  be  used,  and  the  other 
breeders  of  poultry  would  have  dis- 
covered its  merits  before.  Mr.  Grundy 
began  thirteen  years  ago.  We  com- 
menced in  1853,  and  we  know  when  the 
breeds  mentioned  did  not  exist  at  all. 
We  have  bred  them  all,  and  are  not 
willing  to  permit  such  an  absurd  claim 
to  go  unchallenged. 

If  Mr.  Grundy  considers  the  views  of 
a  German  lady,  who  was  told  by  her 
son,  superior  to  anything  he  has  read, 
he  will  confer  a  favor  by  giving  her 
method,  and  we  will  venture  to  state 
that  it  does  not  differ  from  much  that 
he  received  from  the  "theoretical"  poul- 
try cultivators  (as  he  styles  them). 

As  Mr.  Grundy  makes  a  few  dollars 
by  writing  to  poultry  and  farm  journ- 
als {of  course  he  is  not  theoretical),  and 
takes  this  occasion  (and  has  done  so 
before)  to  personally  allude  to.  those 
who  are  not  interested  in  his  remarks, 
it  is  a  surprise  that  he  should  attempt 
to  play  the  part  of  the  farmer  who  be- 
lieves in  "experience"  and  who  has  no 
use  for  "book  farming." 

We  do  not  know  Mr.  Grundy,  but 
supposed  he  was  progressive.  We  are 
now  satisfied  that  he  is  prejudiced, 
has  "an  exe  to  grind,"  and  is  far  be- 
hind in  the  race  for  excellence  of 
breeds,  and  does  not  know  what  he  is 
doing  in  attempting  to  induce  others 
to  put  their  faith  in  one  breed  on  the 
authority  of  a  German  lady,  who  in 
broken  English  said,  "Mine  son,  he 
tells  me." 

A  Perilous  Adventure 

It  might,  have  been  for  that  party  sent  out 
by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in  the 
summer  of  1S94  to  climb  Mount  Bainier. 
A  climb  up  Mt.  Washington,  only  6  000  feet 
above  the  sea.  or  up  Pike's  Peak  on  a  rail- 
load.  is  not  much  of  an  undprtaking  com- 
pared with  climbing:  on  foot  with  provisions 
and  bedding:  on  one  shack,  over  ice  and  snow 
for  nearly  three  miles,  vertically.  Roped 
together,  so  that  if  one  man  falls  the  others 
mav  hold  him.  one  slip  at  places  micrht 
bring  death  to  all  of  them.  But  judging: 
from  the  publishpd  account  of  this  success- 
ful aeliie^pmpnt  the  partv  were  well  repaid 
when  thev  finally  stood  upon  the  iev  dome 
of  this  grand  mountain,  with  the  clouds 
more  than  a  mile  below  them. 

It  was  a  tremendous  stru^sOp  to  reach 
that  point,  hut  thp  view  of  "Nature's  wild 
macrnifioproo "  from  a  heieht  of  betwpen 
14  000  and  15  000  feet  above  the  sea.  seems  to 
have  well  repaid  the  fivp  men  who  "  got 
thorp."'  One  nisht  was  passed  on  the  rocks 
and  in  an  icp  cavp,  at  an  plevatiou  of  more 
than  11,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  account  of  this  adventure  is  pub- 
lished in  a  beautiful  pamnhlpt.  and  Mr. 
CHAS.  S.  Fee.  the  On'l  Pass.  Agent  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  at  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  will 
send  it  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  six 
cents  in  stamps. 
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Another  Disease. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  issues  Bulletin  No.  3,  giving 
description  of  a  disease  which  may  be 
another  drawback  with  which  to  con- 
tend. Mr.  V.  Moore,  chief  of  Animal 
Pathology,  thus  enlightens  the  farm- 
ers: 

A  NODULAR  TAENIASIS  IN  FOWLS. 

In  the  spring  of  1894,  a  fowl  (Gallus 
domesticus)  died  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tion of  this  Bureau  with  a  disease  char- 
acterized by  nodules  or  tubercle-like 
bodies  in  the  intestinal  wall.  Upon 
closer  inspection  the  lesions  were  found 
to  be  in  the  sub-serous  and  muscular 
coats,  and  not,  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent at  least,  in  the  glands.  In  the  in- 
testinal contents  there  were  a  large 
number  of  small  tape-worms,  many  of 
which  were  firmly  attached  to  the 
mucosa.  Later  in  the  season  about 
twenty  fowls  from  the  same  flock  were 
used  for  experimental  purposes,  and 
upon  post-mortem  examination  were 
found  to  be  more  or  less  affected  with 
this  disease.  In  addition  to  these,  one 
of  four  fowls  which  were  examined 
from  a  flock  of  poultry  on  a  farm  ad- 
joining the  experiment  station  was 
found  to  be  infested  with  tape-worms 
and  the  intestinal  wall  studded  with 
nodules.  A  fowl  received  from  New- 
bern,  S.  C,  and  one  from  Tackett's 
Mills,  Va.,  were  similarly  affected. 

Although  but  one  fatal  case  came 
under  my  observation,  the  extent  of 
the  lesions  in  several  of  the  fowls  ex- 
amined indicated  that  sooner  or  later 
many  of  them  would  undoubtedly  have 
succumbed  to  this  disease.  The  close 
resemblance  of  the  nodules  to  tubercles 
renders  necessary  a  somewhat  detailed 
description  of  the  lesions  and  of  the 
means  by  which  this  disease  can  be 
readily  differentiated  from  tuberculosis 
without  the  aid  of  laboratory  facilities. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

The  fowl  which  died  apparently  from 
this  disease  was  much  emaciated,  and 
the  lesions  were  restricted  to  the  intes- 
tinal wall.  In  the  fowls  used  for  other 
purposes,  there  were  no  observable 
symptoms  by  which  the  nodular  affec- 
tion could  be  detected  prior  to  post- 
mortem examination.  Diphtheria  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  of  the 
fowls  from  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia. All  of  the  fowls  examined,  af- 
fected with  this  disease,  were  from  one 
to  three  years  old. 

The  nodules  were  Invariably  more 
numerous  in  the  lowest  third  of  the 
small  intestine.  They  occasionally  ap- 
peared, however,  in  small  numbers  in 
both  the  duodenum  and  colon.  The 
larger,  and  to  all  appearances  older 
nodules  were  found  In  the  ileum  near 
the  caeca. 

In  the  badly  affected  portion  the 
nodules  gave  the  appearance  of  closely 
set  protuberances,  varying  in  size  from 
barely  perceptible  areas  of  elevation 
to  bodies  4  mm.  (1-6  inch)  in  diameter. 
In  some  Instances  they  appeared  to 
overlap  one  another.  When  separated 
by  a  band  of  normal  tissue,  they  were 
round  or  somewhat  lenticular  in  form. 
In  the  latter  case  the  long  diameter  was 
usually  transverse  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  intestine.  The  larger  nodules 
were  of  a  pale  or  dark  yellowish  color, 
while  the  smaller  ones  varied  in  shade 
from  the  more  highly  colored  areas 
to  the  neutral  gray  of  the  normal 
serosa.  To  the  touch  they  gave  the 
sensation  that  would  be  expected  if  the 
sub-serosa  and  muscular  coats  were 
closely  studded  with  small,  oval,  solid 
bodies.  The  mucosa  presented  similar 
elevations.  Attached  to  the  mucosa 
over  the  nodules  were  a  number  of 
tapeworms  There  were  also  in  the 
more  advanced  cases  a  variable  number 
of  small  (0  5  to  1  mm.)  areas  over  the 
larger  nodules  in  which  the  mucosa  had 
slouched,  leaving  small  ulcerated  de- 
pressions. 

The  lareer  nodules  contained  a 
greenish-yellow.  necrotic  substance, 
which  appeared  In  the  advanced  stages, 
as  a  senuestrum  with  a  roughened  sur- 
face. On  section  It  had  a  elistenine. 
homogeneous  appearance.  Surroundine 
the  necrotic  substance  was  a  thin  layer 
of  Infiltrated  tissue.  The  smaller  nod- 
ules contained  a  more  purulent-like 
substance  and  the  smallest  appeared  to 
the  naked  eve  as  areas  of  infiltration. 
Sections  of  the  affected  lntest;ne  showd 
upoi  microscopic  examination  that  the 
head"  of  the  tape-worms  had  penetrated 
the  mucous  membrane  and  were  situ- 
ated in  different  layers  of  the  Intestinal 
wall.  Thev  were  frequently  observed 
between  the  villi.  As  would  be  ex- 
pected the  heads  were  not  readily  de- 
tected In  the  necrotic  masses  contained 
In  the  larger  nodules,  but  were  almost 
invariably  seen  In  the  smaller  ones.  Tn 
a  few  sections  the  tape-worm  could  be 
traced  through  the  mucosa  to  the 
nodule  In  the  muscular  tissue  In  which 
Itu  head  appeared.  In  the  earlier  stage 


of  the  nodular  development  there  is  a 
cell  infiltration  about  the  head  of  the 
worm.  This  process  continues  until  the 
infiltrated  tissue  reaches  a  considerable 
size. 

The  worms  attached  to  the  mucosa 
were  usually  small.  A  larger  form  was 
commonly  found  in  the  intestinal  con- 
tents. Although  macrosopically  they 
appeared  to  be  different.  Dr.  Stiles 
found  that  they  were  presumably  of  the 
same  species 

It  appears  from  the  literature  that 
this  disease  has  not  heretofore  demon- 
strated in  America.  In  1881,  Piana  de- 
scribed a  disease  of  fowls  in  Italy  due 
to  the  presence  of  Taenia  bothrioplitis. 
His  article,  however,  deals  more  with 
the  anatomy  and  classification  of  the 
infesting  cestode  than  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  lesions  it  produced.  As  he 
illustrates  the  nodules  and  heads  of 
tape-worms  in  the  intestinal  wall  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  similarity  of 
the  lesions  to  those  in  the  disease  here 
described.  Although  fowls  and  birds 
are  not  frequently  infested  with  tape- 
worms, the  lesions  produced  by  these 
parasites  are,  with  the  exception  indi- 
cated above,  said  to  be  more  or  less 
catarrhal  in  nature. 

On  account  of  the  unsettled  classifica- 
tion of  the  cestodes  of  fowls  I  was  un- 
able to  determine  the  species  to  which 
the  tape-worm  found  associated  with 
this  disease  belongs,  or  to  identify  it 
with  the  one  described  by  Piana.  The 
material  was  referred  to  Dr.  C.  W. 
Stiles,  Zoologist  of  the  Bureau,  who 
made  the  following  preliminary  report: 

"The  form  agrees  with  Piana's  Taenia 
bothrioplitis  of  If 81;  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  this  form  is  synonymous 
with  Davainea  tetragona  (Molin,  1858) 
R.  Bl.,  1891;  a  study  of  the  original 
types  of  Davainea  echinobothrida 
(Megnin  ,  1881)  R.  Bl..  1891,  and  Taenia 
pluripunctata  Crety,  189ft,  will  undoubt- 
edly show  that  these  species  are  very 
closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical,  with 
this  form." 

ECONOMIC  IMPORTANCE. 

The  Importance  of  this  disease  is 
much  greater  than  It  at  first  appears 
as  the  close  resemblance  of  the  nodules 
to  those  of  tuberculosis  renders  it  of 
much  significance  from  a  differential 
standpoint.  As  the  intestines  are  stated 
to  be  frequently  the  seat  of  the  specific 
lesions  of  tuberculosis  in  fowls,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  Importance  that  a  thor- 
ough examination  be  made  before  a 
positive  diagnosis  is  pronounced.  There 
are  already  several  statements  con- 
cerning the  presence  of  tuberculosis  In 
fowls  In  which  the  data  is  not  sufficient 
to  differentiate  the  disease  from  the 
one  here  described.  A  somewhat  anal- 
agous  disease  of  sheep  caused  by  a 
nematode  (Oesophagostoma  columbi- 
naum  Curtice)  has  led  to  the  deliberate 
destruction  of  many  animals,  the  own- 
ers believing  that  tuberculosis  was  be- 
ing eliminated  from  their  flocks.  As 
the  Inquiry  into  the  cause  of  poultry  di- 
seases becomes  more  general,  it  is 
probable  that  this  affection  will  be  oc- 
casionally encountered,  and  unless  its 
nature  is  recognized  it  may  in  some 
instances,  like  the  sheep  disease,  lead 
to  an  unwarranted  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. 

In  addition  to  Its  Importance  in  dif- 
ferentiating tuberculosis  it  is  in  itself  a 
malady  worthy  of  careful  attention. 
The  fact  that  it  has  already  appeared 
in  two  flocks  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  also  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  shows  that  the  infesting 
cestode  Is  quite  widely  distributed  in 
this  r-ountry.  It  Is  highly  probable  that 
the  total  loss  is  occasioned  both  from 
death  and  from  the  shrinkage  of  poul- 
try prodrtts  due  to  chronic  course  of 
the  disease  It  produces.  Is  very  large. 
The  life  history  of  the  tape-worm  will 
be  fully  described  by  Dr.  Stiles  In  a 
forthcoming  report   of  the  Bureau. 

DIAGNOSIS. 

Tuberculosis  Is,  as  before  stated,  the 
only  known  disease  for  which  this  af- 
fection Is  liable  to  be  mistaken,  and  it 
is  of  much  Importance  that  the  two  di- 
seases should  not  be  confounded.  The 
diagnosis  has  not  In  my  experience 
been  difficult,  as  In  every  case  the  at- 
tached tape-worms  were  readily  de- 
tected upon  a  close  examination  of  the 
Intestinal  contents,  or  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  Infected  portion  of 
the  Intestine.  However,  the  worms  are 
quite  small  and  could  be  easily  over- 
looked In  a  hurried  or  cursory  examin- 
ation. In  case  of  doubt.  If  the  affected 
Intestine  Is  opened,  and  the  mucous 
surface  washed  carefully  In  a  gentle 
stream  of  water,  the  small  worms  will 
be  observed  hantring  to  the  mucous 
membrane.  This  discovery  In  the  ab- 
sence if  lesions  In  the  liver  or  other 
oreans.  would  warrant  the  diagnosis  of 
the  tape-worm  disease.  Although  much 
Is  written  concerning  tuberculosis  In 
fowls,  especially  In  Europe,  the  inves- 
tigations of  poultry  diseases  by  this 
Bureau  have  thus  far  shown  that  It  Is 
not  common  among  fowls  In  this 
country, 


Laying  Fowls  :  How  to  Treat  Them. 

People  complain  bitterly  of  their  fowls 
laying  badly,  but  do  they  ever  ask 
themselves  whether  they  are  treating 
hens  in  the  best  way  to  secure  the 
largest  possible  supply  of  egg,  and 
whether  they  have  given  enough  at- 
tention to  the  all  important  question  of 
breed?  As  a  rule  I  find  this  latter 
point  entirely  neglected.  A  scratch  lot 
of  fowls  is  bought,  whose  breed  the 
owner  connoisseur  could  not  tell,  as 
they  may  probably  claim  kinship  with 
every  known  sort  of  fowl,  the  particu- 
lar characteristics  of  the  one  neutral- 
izing those  of  another,  and  resulting 
in  the  nondescript  creature  called  a 
"barndoor  fowl."  A  few  practical  hints 
on  these  questions  of  breed  and  treat- 
ment from  one  who  has  had  poultry 
for  years  may  not  come  amiss  to  those 
wishing  to  get  as  many  eggs  from  their 
fowls  as  possible. 

Among  good  layers,  the  Brown  Lee- 
horns  .-.tands  out  pre-eminent  fur  their 
excellent  qualities.  They  are  hardy, 
eat  l^ss  than  any  other  breed,  and  are 
non-sitters,  a  very  great  consideration 
in  maintaining  a  continual  supply  of 
eggs.  If  born  in  March  they  will  begin 
to  lay  in  September — if  very  forward  I 
have  bad  them  begin  at  the  end  of 
Aue-ust— and  go  on  through  the  winter 
until  the  next  July  or  August,  when 
they  moult. 

Being  small-bodied  fowls  they  are  not 
of  much  use  for  the  table  from  a  busi- 
ness point  of  view,  but  what  there  is 
of  them  is  v'erv  good  eating,  as  the  flesh 
is  fine  and  delicate. 

Tf  we  want  eges  we  must  not  keep 
old  hens.  Directly  the  pullets  are  a 
year  old  their  doom  is  sealed,  into  the 
not  or  oven  thev  go.  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  their  place  is  filled  by  young 
stock  hatched  the  preceding  spring. 
Their  execution  must  not  be  delayed 
till  they  moult,  but  take  place  just  be- 
fore: they  lose  flesh  rapidly  during  the 
moult,  and  are  not  nice  eating. 

Meat  is  a  great  stimulant,  and  makes 
a  perceptible  difference  to  the  egg 
basket.  Save  every  scrap  from  the 
kitchen.  It  pays  to  buy  a  few  penny- 
worth of  bits  and  sweepinsrs  from  the 
butcher  occasionally,  and  if  stinging 
nettles  are  to  be  had  boil  some  every 
morning,  chop  up.  and  put  in  the  fowls' 
food,  which  should  be  mixed  with  the 
water  they  were  boiled  in.  This  is  a 
famous  incentive  to  laying. 

One  important  fact  that  all  poultry 
keepers  must  learn  if  they  would  be 
successful,  and  bear  continually  in 
mind,  is  that  a  fat  hen  will  never  lay 
properly. 

Two  meals  a  dav,.  after  the  pullets 
are  four  months  old,  are  all  they  should 
have.  Soft  food  in  the  morning,  mid- 
dlings and  barleymeal  and  scraps,  given 
warm,  and  grain  at  night — a  handful 
to  each  hen,  and  no  more!  Maize 
should  be  used  sparingly  as  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  liver  complaints,  unless  the 
birds  are  entirely  at  liberty  and  can 
roam  about  all  day.  To  those  in  daily 
confinement  a  daily  supply  of  green 
food  is  of  course  necessary,  particularly 
srrass:  cabbage  and  lettuce  leaves  and 
things  of  that  sort  do  not  take  the 
place  of  grass,  and  where  there  is  a 
lawn  the  fowls  will  be  found  very 
grateful  for  the  mowings. 

In  winter,  when  the  weather  is  very 
cold  I  give  an  extra  meal  at  mid-day 
of  some  warm  food,  occasionally  sea- 
soned with  a  little  pepper  or  mustard 
or  some  hot  spice,  but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  overdo  it  as  this  would 
cause  inflammation. 

Often  the  egg  supply  goes  off  in  win- 
ter because  the  fowls  are  not  warm 
enough  at  night.  Overcrowding  is  bad. 
but  so  is  cold,  and  a  few  miserable 
fowls  huddled  together  in  one  comer  of 
a  large  sleeping  house,  perhaps  ex- 
posed to  all  sorts  of  draughts,  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  well. 

A  bouse  just  sufficiently  large  to  hold 
the  birds  comfortably  is  best;  the  roof 
should  be  felted  and  tarred  and  ventil- 
ation arranged  for,  but  no  draughts 
must  be  allowed,  and  the  place  must  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean,  as  also  the 
drinking  vessels.  Often  too  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  small  details,  but 
I  can  safely  say,  speaking  from  long 
experience,  that  it  Is  exactly  these  same 
details  which  turn  the  scale:  as  they 
are  either  neglected  or  attended  to,  so 
will  poultry  be  profitable  or  a  failure. 
The  margin  between  profit  and  loss  is 
a  narrow  one,  and  every  care  must  be 
taken  if  we  want  the  account  to  bal- 
ance on  the  right  side.  Many  people 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  measure  out 
so  many  handfuls  of  grain,  but  will 
scatter  a  quantity  indiscriminately  the 
hens  get  a  great  deal  more  than  is  good 
for  them,  and  the  grain  lasts  half  the 
time  it  would  otherwise  do. 

Some  fowls  are  shocking  gluttons! 
But  the  Brown  Leghorns  are  very  well 
behaved  in  that  respect,  their  appetites 
being  small.  Next  to  them  in  egg-lay- 
ing capacities  come  the  Plymouth  Rock 
and  Langshafi-Minorcas.  Both  these 
breeds  are  very  fine  table  fowl  as  well. 
Their  eggs  are  large  and  a  deep  brown 
color;  brown  eggs  are  much  esteemed 


by  the  public,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  color  of  the  shell  does  not  affect 
the  taste  of  richness  in  the  least  the 
the  taste  "of  richness  of  the  egg  in  the 
least. 

The  Rocks  and  the  Langshan*  are 
both  sitting  breeds,  and  consequently 
lay  fewer  eggs.  If  laying  be  the  prin- 
cipal object  I  cannot  too  strongly  re- 
commend the  Brown  Leghorns. — Eliza- 
beth Fordyce  in  Poultry,  England. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

When  the  blood  of  the  American 
Dominique  and  that  of  the  Black  Java 
was  first  mingled  and  produced  the  now 
popular  Barred  Plymmouth  Rock,  a  pro- 
blem was  put  before  the  American 
breeders  that  has  been  solved  by  but 
few.  And  to  make  this  problem  still 
more  difficult,  the  farmers  of  the  stan- 
dards on  this  variety  called  for  a  female 
medium  light  in  color,  and  a  male  dark 
enough  to  match  her  in  the  show  pen. 

To  produce  both  sexes  of  standard 
color  from  the  same  mating  has  been 
the  study  of  thousands  of  breeders  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  That  some  fine 
specimens  have  been  produced  by  the 
single  mating  system,  is  true,  but  un- 
questionably more  than  90  per  cent,  of 
the  winning  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
in  the  country  for  the  past  twenty 
years  have  been  of  the  product  of  the 
special  mating  system,  and  it  is  no 
doubt  the  surest  and  safest  method  of 
producing  the  highest  scoring  speci- 
mens of  the  breed. 

To  produce  standard  females  I  use  in 
the  breeding  pen  only  females  of  the 
highest  type  of  the  color  and  form 
with  the  qualities  desired  in  the  female 
progeny,  or  in  other  words,  the  very 
highest  scoring  specimens  that  have  no 
defects.  To  these  females  I  mate  a 
male  bird  of  medium  light  color  and 
evenly  barred  all  over,  including  wings 
and  tail,  and  whose  dam  and  sire's  dam 
were  of  the  same  high  standard  in 
form  and  color  desired  in  the  female 
progeny. 

The  male  should  have  the  blood  in 
his  veins  of  the  same  general  character 
as  that  in  the  females  he  is  mated 
with.  He  should  have  a  deep,  full 
breast,  broad  concave  back,  small, 
well  serrated  comb,  orange  yellow  legs, 
all  important  and  desirable  qualities 
in  his  produce. 

From  such  a  mating  you  can  depend 
on  95  per  cent,  of  the  first-class  breed- 
ing and  exhibition  females.  The  males 
from  this  mating  will  be  of  about  the 
same  color  as  their  sire,  not  exhibition 
birds,  but  useful  for  breeding  choice  fe- 
males the  following  season. 

Do  not  use  males  with  very  light 
necks  and  tails  in  these  pullet  breeding 
pens,  as  these  defects  will  be  reproduc- 
ed in  the  progeny,  and  you  will  have 
pullets  with  splashy  light  necks,  and 
blurred,  poorly  barred  tails. 

Pullets  of  even  color  and  distinctly 
barred  all  over  from  top  of  head  to  tip 
of  tail  is  what  we  desire  and  with  care- 
ful selection  in  the  breeding  stock  it  is 
not  difficult  to  get  the  rich  blue  barred 
pullets  that  attract  the  eye  and  win 
the  blue  ribbons.  Such  pullets  are 
rarely,  If  ever,  produced  from  standard 
colored  males,  and  if  they  look  well  are 
not  reliable  breeders. 

To  produce  the  medium  dark  blue 
barred  males  called  for  in  the  standard, 
I  put  at  the  head  of  the  breeding  pen 
the  very  finest  exhibition  male  of  stan- 
dard color,  even  serrated  comb,  broad, 
concave  back,  deep#full  breast,  small 
spreading  tail,  orange  yellow  legs,  even- 
ly barred  all  over  and  to  the  skin.  Do 
not  use  a  male  with  any  serious  defect, 
even  if  he  scores  high. 

With  this  male  I  mate  females  of  the 
same  line  of  breeding  as  himself.  Not 
necessarily  akin  to  him,  but  females 
whose  sire  and  dam's  sire  were  high 
scoring,  standard  colored  birds.  These 
females  should  be  medium  dark  in 
color,  not  smutty,  but  evenly  barred  all 
over  and  to  the  skin,  with  good  comb, 
form  and  legs.  From  such  a  mating 
you  can  produce  90  to  95  per  cent,  finely 
colored  males  suitable  for  breeding 
and  exhibition. 

The  females  will  be  of  the  same  gen- 
eral color  and  character  of  their  dams, 
and  will  be  useful  the  following  season 
for  breeding  choice  males,  but  too  dark 
for  exhibition  birds. 

By  this  special  mating  system,  and 
by  careful  selection  of  the  breeding 
stock,  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  is 
sure  to  improve  each  season,  and  the 
longer  they  are  bred  in  line  the  more 
perfectly  will  their  standard  qualities 
be  brought  out. 

When  you  start,  buy  the  best  to  be 
had.  Do  not  expect  to  breed  winning 
specimens  from  cheap  stock.  It  re- 
quires skill  and  study  to  produce  win- 
ners, and  life  is  too  short  to  breed  them 
up  from  poorly  bred  stock. 

The  new  breeds  have  come  and  had 
their  booms,  but  the  beauty  and  practi- 
cal merit  of  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
is  sure  to  hold  for  them  the  first  posi- 
tion as  the  most  popular  of  all  breeds. — 
A.  C.  Hawkins  in  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  Club  Catalogue. 
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ANIMAL  MEAL  AND  BODE. 


How  Ground  Bone,  Blood,  and  Heat 
are  Prepared  at  the  Factories  — 
Dried  Blood— Tankage  and  Of- 
fal  Poultry  Foods  and 
How  Prepared. 

In  order  to  explain  how  some  poultry 
foods  are  prepared,  and  the  methods 
used  for  converting  refuse  meat,  blood, 
bones,  etc.,  into  "animal  meal,"  we  give 
the  process  as  used  by  Armour  &  Co., 
as  described  in  the  American  Fertilizer, 
Philadelphia."  It  will  be  noticed  that 
both  poultry  foods  and  fertilizers  are 
made  at  the  same  establishments. 
Those  who  buy  dried  blood,  ground 
meat,  etc.,  will  no  doubt  be  interested 
in  the  description  of  how  such  work  is 
done. 

The  disposal  of  the  offal  arising  frotr 
the  killing  of  hogs  and  cattle  in  th< 
early  days  of  the  packing  business  ii 
Chicago  was  a  problem.  The  packers 
of  those  days  were  not  aware  of,  or  di& 
not  appreciate,  the  value  of  offal  as  a 
fertilizer,  and  how  to  get  rid  of  it  at  the 
least  expense  was  the  every  day  ques- 
tion. The  blood  was  allowed  to  run 
into  the  river,  but  the  heads,  feet,  tank- 
age and  other  waste  could  not  so 
easily  be  disposed  of.  The  plan  most 
generally  adopted  was  to  haul  the  re- 
fuse out  on  the  prairies  and  there  bury 
it  in  trenches,  and  this  was  the  custom, 
when  the  value  of  the  waste  Was  first 
appreciated  by  some  few,  who  dug  up 
this  affal,  hauled  it  to  their  factory  and 
there  converted  it  into  glue,  oil,  tallow 
and  fertilizer. 

Later,  instead  of  having  to  pay  for 
hauling  it  away,  the  packers  were  glad 
to  g've  affal  to  anyone  who  would  cart 
it  away  from  the  slaughter  houses  with- 
out expense  to  them.  Small  factories 
were  started  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Thirty-ninth  Street  and  Ashland  Ave- 
nue,where  the  blood  and  affal  were  con- 
verted into  fertilizer,  the  demand  for 
this  being  almost  entirely  from  the 
East.  The  product  was  high  in  moister, 
and  in  poor  mechanical  shape.  The 
bone  tankage  manufactured  by  the 
glue  makers  and  others,  however,  was 
in  fair  condition,  and  was  largely  sold 
to  the  farmers  direct  as  a  fertilizer  for 
winter  wheat  and  general  crops,  the 
bones  at  first  being  crusher  under  a 
crude  wooden  trip  hammer.  There  was 
too  much  money  in  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizer  under  these  conditions,  how- 
ever, and  some  of  the  firms  engaged  in 
this  business  became  involved  in  quar- 
rels among  themselves,  and  began  to 
bid  for  the  product,  a  condition  of  af- 
fairs quite  acceptable  to  the  slaugh- 
terers. 

Up  to  this  time  the  packer  had  never 
considered  handling  the  product  them- 
selves, and  it  was  not  until  about  1877, 
when  a  home-made  direct  heat  drier 
was  perfected,  that  one  of  the  packers 
decided  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizer  ingredients.  In  the  mean- 
time, very  comfortable  fortunes  had 
been  accumulated  by  the  pioneers  in 
the  fertilizer  business  in  Chicago.  They 
had  as  near  as  it  Is  possible  in  this 
world,  been  getting  something  for  noth- 
ing, and  had  profited  by  it  emmensely. 
From  now  on,  however,  they  did  not 
have  so  easy  a  time.  The  product  had 
a  value,  and  the  small  packer,  even  if 
he  did  not  work  up  the  affal  himself, 
could  sell  it  for  something.  The  large 
packer  saw  in  tie  manufacture  and 
sale  of  this  product  an  opportunity  to 
sell  his  pork  and  beef  at  a  closer  price 
to  the  trade,  and  was  thus  enabled,  by 
larger  sales,  to  develop  his  business 
faster,  and  on  a  more  secure  founda- 
tion than  his  less  economic  neighbor. 
In  fact,  the  utilization  of  packing-house 
offal  in  the  manufacture  of  glue,  fer- 
tilizers and  kindred  products  has  been 
of  prime  importance  to  the  building  up 
of  the  great  provision  and  dressed 
meat  business  of  Chicago. 

The  processes  used  by  slaughterers, 
glue  manufacturers  and  Tenderers  for 
the  conversion  of  waste  animal  matter 
into  fertilizers  are  comparatively 
simple,  but  required  great  care  and  ex- 
perience on  the  part  of  the  operator  to 
secure  uniform  and  satisfactory  results, 
and  to  prevent  the  loss  of  combined 
nitrogen  during  treatment.  Chemically, 
there  should  be  no  loss  of  combined 
nitrogen  in  the  conversion  of  animal 
matter  into  fertilizer,  if  the  manufac- 
ture is  properly  carried  on,  and  the  ma- 
terial put  into  process  before  it  sours. 

Mechanically,  however,  there  is  a 
small  loss  in  the  waste  liquors,  which 
are  so  dilute  that  the  expenses  of  evap- 
orating and  handling  would  exceed  the 
commercial  value  of  the  recovered  ni- 
trogen. It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  material  be  handled  without 
loss  of  time,  so  that  it  will  not  turn 
sour.  It  must  be  dried  quickly,  and  yet 
the  heat  must  be  regulated  and  kept 
below  a  charring  temperature,  as  char- 
ring would  be  accompanied  by  a  seri- 
ous loss  of  nitrogen.  The  drying  must 
be  carried  to  a  point  where  the  mois- 
ture left  will  be  so  small  that  the  ma- 


terial can  be  safely  stored  without 
heating. 

Before  going  into  the  details  of  pre- 
paring animal  fertilizers,  a  short  sketch, 
showing  the  disposition  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  animal  will  not  be  amiss, 
as  it  aids  in  giving  a  clear  perception 
of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  various 
fertilizer  products. 

The  average  steer  will  weigh  1150 
pounds,  and  will  dress  about  54.8  per 
cent,  gross  weight,  or  say  630  pounds 
dressed  beef.  The  remainder,  consist- 
ing of  hide,  head,  horns,  feet,  heart, 
liver,  hoofs,  blood,  entrails,  etc.,  is 
broadly  known  as  offal,  from  which  the 
various  by-products  are  made. 

Pounds. 

The  hide  will  weigh  green  about.  75 

Tallow    75 

Head  and  jaws   20 

Feet  with  shin  bones   33 

Horns  and  piths   2  1-4 

Hoofs    11-2 

Paunch    20 

Contents    75 

Heart,  liver,  lungs,  etc   30 

Blood,  liquid    40 

Raw  tallow,  trimmings,  en- 
trails, pecks,  etc  150 

The  average  hog  weighs  235  pounds, 
and  will  dress  70  per  cent,  or  165  pounds 
dressed  weight.    The  offal  comprises: 

Pounds. 

Heart,  liver,  lungs,  head,  fat,  etc.  33 

Blood,  liquid    5  3-4 

Leaf  lard    81-4 

Entrails  and  waste   23 

The  average  sheep  weighs  100  pounds, 
dresses  50  per  cent.,  or  about  50  pounds 
dressed  weight.  The  various  offal  parts 
will  weigh  about: 

Pounds. 

Pelt    13 

Blood,   liquid   4 

Heart,  liver    4 

Entrails,  etc    20 

Head    3 

Tallow   6 

Only  a  portion  of  this  so-called  offal 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  animal 
fertilizers,  as  some  of  the  parts  men- 
tioned under  this  heading  have  a  com- 
mercial value  in  their  natural  shape. 
The  hides  and  pelts  are  sold  to  the  tan- 
ner, the  horns  and  hoofs  to  button  and 
comb  manufacturers,  tripe  to  the  pro- 
vision trade,  the  stomach  of  the  hog, 
the  pancreas,  gall  and  many  of  the 
other  glands  go  to  the  pepsin  factory, 
the  intestines  are  used  for  sausage 
casings,  the  bristles  go  to  the  brush 
maker,  hair  to  the  plasterer  and  the 
shin  and  thigh  bones  are  used  for  knife 
and  tooth  brush  handles.  Some  of  the 
blood  is  preserved  and  sold  directly, 
and  the  hearts  and  livers  are  sold  as 
such. 

The  contents  of  the  Intestines  is 
washed  into  the  sewers  and  the  paunch 
manure  is  pressed  and  used  as  fuel.  It 
is  proposed  to  use  the  semi-digested 
contents  of  the  paunch  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper.  All  other  parts  of  the 
offal  comprise  the  primary  waste  due 
to  slaughtering,  and  form  a  portion  of 
the  raw  material  for  tankage. 

When  beef  is  cut  up  for  canning  pur- 
poses or  for  pickling  and  drying  there 
is  a  plentiful  supply  of  waste  or  offal 
in  the  shape  of  bones  and  trimmings. 

In  pork  packing,  the  feet  are  sold 
directly  when  there  is  a  market  for 
them,  but  some  are  boiled  for  glue. 
The  sides  and  back  are  also  steamed 
in  tanks  primarily  for  the  production 
of  prime  steam  lard.  The  highly  nitro- 
genous membranous  material  left  after 
rendering  the  lard  is  a  valuable  ma- 
terial for  mixing  with  tankage.  The 
steam  cooking  leaves  the  membrane 
soft. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  raw  material 
at  the  disposal  of  the  fertilizer  depart- 
ment, comprises  three  main  classes, 
viz:  blood,  bones  and  a  mixture  of 
bones,  blood,  meat,  scraps  and  slaugh- 
tering offal.  Hoof  meal  and  concen- 
trated tankage  are  necessarily  consid- 
ered by  themselves.  Speaking  broadly, 
we  may  say  that  all  three  classes  enu- 
merated receive  similar  treatment.  The 
raw  material  is  cooked,  pressed  and 
(the  pressed  residue  is  dried.  The  amount 
of  boiling  and  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing it  is  subservient  to  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  product  and  to  the  ob- 
ject to  be  attained.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  describe  the  preparation  of  each 
of  the  animal  fertilizers  in  detail. 

DRIED  BLOOD. 

The  blood  from  the  different  killing 
benches  and  beds  is  collected  in  troughs 
and  pumped  into  a  large  vat  in  the 
fertilizer  factory.  From  this  vat  it  is 
turned  into  smaller  vats,  where  it  is 
cooked  until  the  albuminous  substances 
contained  in  the  blood  are  coagulated. 
From  these  cooking  vats  it  is  dropped 
into  presses,  where  it  is  pressed  in  a 
Boomer  press  and  about  50  per  cent, 
of  the  moisture  is  pressed  out.  The 
press  cakes  still  contain  a  large  per- 
centage of  moisture.  After  running 
through  a  picker  to  break  up  the  cakes, 
it  is  fed  into  Anderson  dryers  at  such 
a  rate  that  the  dried  product  contains 
less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  moisture. 


The  Anderson  dryer  is  heated  by  hot 
water  and  steam.  The  cylinders  are 
traversed  by  a  conveyer  (endless  screw) 
which  keeps  the  contents  in  constant 
motion,  thus  preventing  loss  by  over- 
heating. The  dried  blood  is  piled,  and 
when  ready  to  be  shipped  is  ground 
and  bagged. 

TANKAGE. 

The  product  is  made  from  the  vari- 
ous offal  products,  and  as  before  indi- 
cated, is  a  mixture  of  blood,  bones, 
meat  scraps  and  other  waste  albumin- 
ous matter.  The  cooking  is  conducted 
under  a  pressure  of  20  to  25  pounds  of 
steam  for  6  to  8  hours,  in  huge  upright 
tanks.  The  raw  material  being  per- 
fectly fresh,  there  is  no  trouble  from 
foaming,  and  the  tanks  can  be  filled  to 
the  top.  The  cooking  accomplishes 
three  desirable  objects:  (a)  It  trans- 
forms the  raw  product  from  an  easy 
decomposable  mass  to  a  comparatively 
stable  form,  so  that  it  suffers  no  loss 
by  fermentation  during  the  process  of 
drying,  (b)  The  cooked  product  is  more 
easily  dried  and  ground,  (c)  The  greater 
part  of  the  fat  is  removed,  which  allows 
the  soil  waters  to  penetrate  it  more 
readily.  A  portion  of  the  soluble  non- 
coagulable  nitrogenous  matter  dissolves 
in  the  condensed  water  in  the  tank 
This  valuable  nitrogenous  liquor  is  used 
in  preparing  concentrated  tankage. 

If  the  boiling  has  been  properly  con- 
ducted, the  fat  soon  rises  to  the  sur- 
face and  can  be  drawn  off.  The  cooked 
albuminous  matter  lies  on  the  bottom  of 
the  tank.  It  is  dumped  into  large 
wooden  vats,  situated  just  below  the 
lowest  level  of  the  tanks.  The  agita- 
tion during  the  process  of  dumping  re- 
lieves a  certain  amount  of  fat  that  was 
held  mechanically  between  the  layers 
of  cooked  matter.  The  contents  of  the 
vat  are  allowed  to  settle,  so  that  this 
fat  can  rise,  after  which  the  vats  are 
skimmed,  the  tank  water  goes  to  the 
concentrator  and  the  solid  matter  to 
the  press,  steaming  hot.  The  large 
quantity  of  hot  tank  water  removed 
by  pressing,  mechanically  carries  a 
further  amount  of  fat  out  of  the  cooked 
tankage.  The  final  drying  is  conducted 
in  the  Anderson  dryer.  The  dry  pro- 
duct contains  less  than  5  per  cent,  of 
moisture,  is  in  good  mechanical  shape 
and  can  be  stored  for  any  length  of 
time  without  decomposing.  It  is  solid 
in  crushed  form — that  is,  as  it  comes 
from  the  dryers,  or  ground,  as  the 
trade  may  require. 

BONES. 

These  are  cooked  in  various  ways, 
producing  one  of  the  several  commer- 
cial fertilizing  products  known  as  raw 
bone  meal,  bone  meal  or  steamed  bone 
meal.  Bones  suitable  for  handles,  etc., 
are  treated  separately.  In  preparing 
raw  bone,  the  bones  are  cracked  and 
then  thrown  into  boiling  water  just 
long  enough  to  loosen  the  adhering  par- 
ticles of  meat  and  the  fat.  The  less 
time  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
water  the  higher  will  be  the  nitrogenous 
contents.  On  account  of  the  presence 
of  practically  all  the  nitrogenous  bind- 
ing matter,  raw  bone  cannot  be  ground 
satisfactorily  in  an  ordinary  mill  with- 
out first  being  run  through  a  bone 
crusher. 

STEAMED  BONE 
Is  the  product  of  the  glue  works.  It  is 
obtained  in  the  regular  process  of  glue 
boiling.  Cattle  heads,  feet,  large 
knuckles,  pasterns,  ribs,  plates,  blades, 
sirloin  and  snoulder  bones,  etc.,  are 
conveyed  tc  the  glue  works,  immedi- 
ately after  the  cattle  are  killed  and  cut 
up.  The  bones  are  there  elevated  to 
and  run  through  a  bone  crusher,  then, 
after  a  cleansing  treatment,  the  crush- 
ed bone  is  transferred  to  the  cook 
house,  where  it  is  dumped  into  large, 
open  kettles  and  cooked  at  a  low  tem- 
perature for  a  number  of  hours.  The 
grease  and  glue  is  then  run  off  and  the 
bone  tankage  is  taken  to  plate  driers. 
From  these  dryers  it  is  stored,  and  at 
time  of  shipment  is  ground  and  bagged. 
BONE  MEAL. 

The  bones  that  are  not  used  in  glue 
making  are  tanked.  That  is  to  say, 
they  are  cooked  under  pressure  for  a 
few  hours,  only  long  enough,  however, 
to  remove  the  fat.  This  has  proved  to 
be  the  most  economical  way  of  treating 
large  quantities  of  bone  waste  for  the 
production  of  bone  meal.  The  short 
boiling  process  leaves  the  greater  part 
of  che  glue  yielding  cartilage  intact, 
eliminates  nearly  all  of  the  fat,  and 
leaves  the  product  in  splendid  mechani- 
cal shape.  Bone  meal  prepared  in  this 
way  is  treated  in  all  respects  as  tank- 
age. The  water  from  the  tanks  goes  to 
the  concentrators,  while  the  bones 
proper  are  pressed,  dried  and  ground. 
CONCENTRATED  TANKAGE. 

The  water  from  the  various  tanks  is 
pumped  to  the  fertilizer  factory  and 
collected  in  large  tanks  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  liquor  is  then  run 
through  a  Yaryan  vacuum  evaporator, 
and  the  product,  a  highly  nitrogenous 
substance,  is  reduced  to  a  certain  dens- 
ity. This  substance  is  technically 
known  as  stick,  and  if  dried  will  rapidly 


take  up  moisture  and  liquefy, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  used 
in  this  shape  as  a  fertil- 
izer. To  overcome  this  most  of  the 
packers  make  use  of  a  process  known 
to  the  trade  as  the  Jobbins  process, 
which  consists  in  rendering  insoluble 
most  of  the  aluminous  substance  of  the 
stock,  by  treating  it  with  a  chemical 
containing  sulphate  of  iron  and  alumi- 
num. After  this  chemical  is  added  the 
stock  is  dried  in  shallow  pans  and  is 
ready  for  grinding.  The  product  will 
keep  indefinitely. 

HOOF  MEAL. 

On  account  of  the  value  which  white 
and  striped  hoofs  have  in  the  various 
markets  for  the  manufacture  of  but- 
tons and  novelties,  only  imperfect  and 
very  dark  hoofs  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hoof  meal.  These  are  thor- 
oughly steamed,  then  kiln-dried  and 
ground  up  and  the  product  bolted,  so 
that  it  is  fine  ground. 

CUT  BONES. 

The  thigh  and  shin  bones  from  which 
cut  bones  are  prepared,  come  to  the 
fertilizer  factory  intact.  The  ends, 
called  knuckles,  are  cut  off  by  a  circu- 
lar saw,  and  the  shanks  of  the  bones 
with  the  marrow  are  put  into  vats  and 
steamed  just  long  enough  to  remove  the 
marrow  and  grease.  They  are  then  put 
in  racks  to  dry.  From  the  racks  they 
are  sorted,  according  to  weight,  etc., 
the  culls  going  into  raw  bone  stock. 
Cut  bones  are  classified  as  follows: 

Long  thigh  bones,  nine  inches  and 
over  in  length,  weighing  90  to  95  pounds 
to  the  100  pieces;  Short  thigh  bones, 
under  nine  inches,  70  to  80  pounds  to 
the  100  pieces;  Flat  shin  bones,  38  to  42 
pounds  to  the  100  pieces;  Round  shin 
bones,  45  to  50  pounds  to  the  100  pieces; 
Forearm  bones,  and  Buttock  bones. 

Most  of  the  heavy  bones  go  to  France 
and  Japan  as  material  for  toothbrush 
handles. 

HORNS. 

The  horns  after  being  detached  from 
the  skulls,  are  steamed  for  a  few.  mo- 
ments so  that  the  horn  pith  can  be 
easily  removed.  They  are  then  assorted 
according  to  weight  and  quality  into 
three  piles,  the  first  containing  horns 
averaging  100  pounds  to  the  100  pieces, 
the  second  75  pounds  to  the  100  pieces, 
and  the  third  small  steer  and  cow 
horns. 

Horns  are  the  most  valuable  product 
of  the  fertilizer  factory,  as  they  easily 
sell  at  $225,  $175  and  $125  per  ton  for  the 
three  grades,  hoofs  and  cut  bones  rank- 
ing next  in  value.  The  horn  piths  are 
sent  to  the  glue  factory. 
ANIMAL  PRODUCT  COMPOSITION. 

A  close  study  of  the  composition  of 
animal  fertilizers  shows  why  it  is  they 
have  held  their  ground  against  the  or- 
ganized competition  of  other  nitrogen- 
ous products.  Animal  fertilizers  have 
never  been  pushed,  and,  indeed,  never 
needed  pushing  to  the  front,  because 
the  people  know  from  every-day  expe- 
rience how  decaying  animal  matter  af- 
fects plant  growth.  The  demand  has  al- 
ways been  good,  and  to-day  the  farmer 
chooses  animal  ingredients  as  a  basis  to 
build  up  from,  on  account  of  their  sta- 
bility and  lasting  qualities.  They  do 
not  act  all  at  once,  but  exert  their  influ- 
ence more  slowly,  benefitting  plant 
growth  throughout  the  season. 

Chemical  investigation  bears  out  the 
high  place  given  to  animal  fertilization 
by  the  masses.  Blood  ranks  next  to  the 
nitrates  in  availability.  Tankage 
ranks  but  little  lower,  and  both  are 
superior  to  nitrates  in  lasting  effects. 
The  same  is  true  of  all  animal  ammoni- 
ates  At  the  same  time  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  animal  fertilizers,  be  it  in  tank- 
age or  bone  meal,  is  in  splendid  shape 
for  assimilation. 

The  products  of  fertilizer  works  are 
hog  tankage,  bone  meals,  thigh  bones, 
long  and  short,  flat  and  round  shm 
bones,  forearm  bones,  buttock  bones 
raw  bone  stock,  horns,  horn  piths,  dried 
blood,  condensed  tankage,  white, 
striped  and  black  hoofs,  marrow,  tal- 
low, neatfoots  oil,  brown  grease,  sinews, 
hoof  meal,  etc. 

Combs  and  Breeds. 

The  comb  is  one  of  the  main  points  to 
observe  in  a  breed.  One  of  the  surest  in- 
dications that  a  breed  is  not  pure  is  when 
the  comb  peculiar  to  it  is  not  what  is  re- 
ouired.  Brahmas  have  pea  combs  ,  that  is, 
alargecomb  with  a  smaller  one  pn  each 
side,  making  three  combs,  the  whole  re- 
sembling an  open  Pea-pod  containing  peas. 
The  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Langslians,  Javas  and  Cochins  have 
strafght,  single  combs,  with  points.  The 
Hamburgs,  Wyandottes  and  others  have 
rose-combs',  which  somewhat  resemble  a 
rose  To  attempt  to  describe  the  combs  in 
detail  would  demand  a  full  description  of 
each  breed,  but  it  is  important  when  pro- 
curing a  breed,  to  be  sure  that  the  comb  is 
correct,  for  if  not  so  there  is  a  probability 
of  across  or  impurity.  As  with  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine  all  the  breeds,  of  poultry 
are  bred  to  a  standard,  to  which  they  must 
strictly  adhere,  or  they  will  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  show  rooms. 
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Mr.  Felch  Objects. 

Mr.  I.  K.  Felch,  of  Natick,  Mass., 
writes  us,  as  below,  objecting  to  our 
views  on  using  the  term  "Judge,"  and 
condiders  it  but  proper  for  judges  of 
poultry  to  have  such  a  prefix  applied 
to  their  names.    He  says: 

"Will  yon  tell  me  what  reason  exists 
wherphv  it  Is  egrntistical  to  term  the 
men  who  have  adjudicated  the  prizes 
li  our  poultry  fairs  and  exhibitors  as 
judges  of  poultry.  The  judges  in  our 
courts  of  1u=tlce  arp  there  to  see  an 
a^r-urate  administration  of  the  laws 
which  envern  all  primw.  and  justice  as 
between  litieants.  What  Is  It  that  has 
caused  the  selection  of  different  men  to 
adjudicate  in  a  like  manner  In  secirinrr 
an  accurate  anplication  of  the  i"t°nt 
of  the  written  law.  which  we  eall  the 
Standard  in  relation  to  fowls.  Is  it  not 
that  there  is  a  wholesome  respect  for 
the  juderm<mt  of  these  parties,  and  do 
thev  not  "iudc^e"  the  specimens  and  de- 
termine their  relative  standings  and 
rlprhts  to  the  prizes  to  be  won?  "What 
better  name  can  you  apply  to  them 
than  the  "judere."  The  esrotism  comes 
in  only  when  men  themselves  advertise 
and  self  assert  the  prefix  of  "judges." 
I  do  not  think  our  best  judges  in  any 
way  do  this.  There  are  some,  at  least, 
who  have  never  signed  their  names  to 
anything  but  societies'  reports  as 
judges.  Not  even  have  they  added 
"expert."  I  do  not  think  the  majority 
can  be  accused  as  being  eprotists.  be- 
cause exception  to  the  rule  can  be 
sighted.  Tou  have  not  a  right  to  call 
the  men  who  are  each  year  employed 
to  judge  our  poultry  exhibits  as  "jaek- 
assical  or  egotistical."  because  some 
toaddy  persists  in  alluding  to  us  as 
"renowned  judges."  I  am  by  no  means 
pricked  by  your  allusions,  for  I  have 
never  used  the  term,  nor  have  I  ever 
in  my  life  applied  for  a  position  as  a 
judge.  Nor  have  I  in  private  ever  ask- 
ed a  friend  to  secure  for  me  such  a 
position.  But  for  all  that  I  maintain 
that  the  worthy  members  of  the  Bureau 
of  Judges  of  the  I.  D.  S.  C.  A.,  of  which 
Association  I  am  the  presiding  officer, 
have  the  right,  and  should  be  called 
"judges  of  poultry  culture."  as  much 
as  our  judges  of  the  law,  now  seated 
on  our  benches,  are  of  the  law  and  this 
without  being  called  "jackasses."  But 
I  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  indivi- 
duals in  all  callings,  even  that  of  edi- 
tors that  are  not  occasionally  jackassi- 
cal  and  even  egotistical. 

First,  we  have  never  stated  that  the 
men  who  serve  as  judges  were  "jack- 
assical  or  egotistical."  "We  applied  the 
remark  to  the  editors  who  used  the 
term.  We  still  maintain  that  it  places 
the  poultry  fraternity  in  a  ridiculous 
position  before  the  public  at  large,  the 
people  not  knowing  whether  the  "Judge 
Jones"  is  a  judge  of  warts  on  a  hen's 
comb  or  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

We  admit  that  Mr.  Felch  has  never 
used  the  term  himself,  yet  anyone  read- 
ing his  letter  above  will  at  once  notice 
that  he  is  trying  to  make  the  "cap  fit 
his  head,"  and  works  a  little  notice  in 
between  the  lines  for  himself  and  the 
"I.  D.  S.  C.  A.,"  but  we  don't  care  for 
that.  We  will  say  for  him  that  he  is 
the  best  "judge  of  poultry"  in  the 
world-   

Will  Join  With  Some  One. 
John  M.  Lontag,  Jr.,  Rogers  Park,  111. 

On  account  of  the  great  demand  here 
for  the  paper,  the  "Keeper"  is  hard  to 
catch,  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  the  copies 
are  snatched,  and  we  lads  in  the  coun- 
try get  left.  We  can  get  them  in  Chi- 
cago ten  miles  from  here.  I  have  rais- 
ed poultry  since  a  boy,  and  always 
liked  to  raise  chickens,  hatch  by  ma- 
chines, and  brood  them  artificially,  but 
lost  a  good  many  until  I  had  experience 
to  run  one  right,  and  buy  papers,  such 
as  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  instance,  as 
it  is  a  bird  and  fortune.  Poultry  is  the 
poor  mans  friend,  and  I  well  remember 
when  a  boy  how  I  got  forty  cents  a 
dozen  for  eggs  in  winter,  and  kept 
about  fifty  hens— Leghorns  and  Brah- 
mas  crossed— and  we  lived  on  the  hens, 
and  they  layed  well  every  winter,  never 
a  day  without  a  dozen  or  so  of  eggs, 
and  as  high  as  forty  a  day  out  of  fifty 
hens,  and  never  knew  what  roup  was. 
And  now,  since  we  are  breeding  pure 
stock,  there  are  always  a  few  that  have 
a  cold  or  are  roupy.  I  have  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  hens,  that  are  pullets, 
and  twelve  different  breeds.  I  have 
mure  hens  than  I  can  house,  and  would 
like  to  work  for  half  interest  with  my 
stock  near  Chicago  for  some  poultry- 
man,  or  would  like  to  get  a  position 
near  Chicago,  as  I  understand  it  well. 


Heater  for  Poultry  House. 

A  cheap  heat,  by  which  the  foul  air 
is  carried  off  through  a  smoke-pipe,  and 
the  air  warmed  around  the  heater,  thus 
avoiding  the  odor  from  burning  oil,  is 
sent  us  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Weber,  of  Illionis. 
Mr.  Weber  gives  it  free  to  all  desiring 
to  use  it.  In  the  illustration,  A  is  a  hot- 
air  chamber.  The  cold  air,  entering  at 
E,  becomes  heated,  passing  out  at  the 
pipe  K.  B  is  a  drum,  where  the  lamp 
is  placed,  with  a  tight  top  at  X,  a  few 
holes  being  punched  at  the  base  of  the 
lamp,  shown    by  the    "dots,"  to  admit 


air  to  the  lamp.  C  is  a  cover,  which  is 
over  the  drum  B,  the  cover  being  two 
inches  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
drum,  so  as  to  allow  the  cold  air  to  pass 
between  B  and  C  at  EE.  D  is  the  lamp- 
tank,  for  oil,  with  three  hooks  soldered 
to  catch  into  the  slots  FF,  so  as  to 
readily  attach  D  to  B.  The  pipe  H  is 
to  permit  the  smoke  of  the  lamp  to  es- 
cape, and  it  may  be  extended  to  the 
outside  of  the  house. 


How  to  Boil  Eggs. 

Prof.  George  D.  Coleman,  of  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.,  says  that  it  seems  that 
done  with  the  most  carelessness  and 
the  most  common  affairs  of  life  are 
lack  of  thought  because  they  are  an 
everyday  occurrence.  Often  in  the  sick 
chambers,  when  the  patient  refuses  an 
egg,  because  it  is  too  hard,  or  too  soft, 
or  because,  while  a  hard  scum  sticks 
to  the  shell,  the  yolk  is  comparatively 
raw,  he  or  she  must  eat,  with  relish,  an 
egg  of  the  consistancy  of  jelly  from 
shell  to  centre.  Perhaps  the  reader,  in 
travelling  in  foreign  parts,  where  there 
is  not  the  rush  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can life,  has  eaten  of  egg  so  cooked 
with  a  relish,  and  if  not  already  in  this 
secret  would  like  to  know  how  It  is 
done.  It  Is  simplicity  itself.  The  eggs 
are  not  boiled,  but  boiling  water  is 
turned  upon  them.  Put  the  eggs  in  a 
tin,  or  something  that  will  not  absorb 
too  much  of  the  heat  of  the  water,  and 
pour  upon,  say,  four  eggs,  one  quart  of 
boiling  water,  or  about  one  half  pint  to 
the  egg.  Set  them  upon  the  back  of 
the  stove,  or  upon  some  surface  that  is 
not  cold,  and  let  them  stand  five  min- 
utes, pour  off  the  water,  and  serve. 


Cholera. 

Many  readers  who  write  us  state  that 
their  fowls  have  cholera.  The  fact  is"  that, 
instead  of  the  cholera  being  a  common  dis- 
ease, it  is  very  rare.  Nearly  all  cases  of 
bowel  disease  are  denominated  as  cholera 
because  of  the  supposition  that  it  is  liable 
to  occur  at  any  time.  When  the  hens  be- 
gin to  die  from  the  attacks  of  lice  the  cause 
is  attributed  to  cholera.  Here  are  the  sure 
signs  of  cholera.  First,  the  bens  have  an 
intense  thirst,  and  drink  nearly  all  the 
time.  Second,  they  get  well  or  die  within 
thirty-six  hours,  and  as  a  rule,  much 
sooner.  There  is  no  "hanging  on  "  of  the 
disease.  It  makes  short  work  and  leave 
nearly  all  dead  almost  by  the  time  it  ap- 
pears. Most  of  the  cases  of  supposed  chol- 
era are  due  to  overfeeding,  the  fowls  being 
in  an  overfat  condition,  and  desiring  a 
change  of  food,  especially  when  grain  is 
largely  used,  the  real  cause  being  indiges- 
tion. The  remedy  is  to  make  a  complete 
change  of  foed,  allowing  only  one  meal  a 
day.  For  medicine,  give  twenty  drops  of 
tinture  of  nux  vomica  iu  every  quart  of 
drinking-water  for  a  week. 


Books  at  Five  Cents  Each. 

Being  back  numbers  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  published  by  the  Poultry  Keeper 
Company,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  at  60  cents  per 
annum.  Sample  copy  (not  in  this  list)  sent 
free  to  those  who  wish  to  subscribe. 

The  following  are  special  subjects,  and 
though  they  are  back  numbers,  yet  each  is 
worth  a  year's  subscription. 

You  cannot  get  a  higb-pi  iced  book  that 
will  give  so  much  on  the  subject  selected. 

Any  of  the  following  for  only  Jive  cents 
in  stamps : 

Testing  Eggs,  (illustrated.)  Aucrust,  1885, 
Sept.,  1890,  Dec.,1893,  June,  1891,  June,  1892, 
latter  full  of  illustrations. 

Plymouth  Koeks,  (description).  Pre- 
serving Eggs.   Sept.,  1886. 

Buff  Cochins,  (description).   Oct.,  1885. 

Rouen  Ducks,  (description).  Dakin's 
Brooder.    Dec.,  1885. 

How  to  Ship  Poultry.  Toulouse  Geese, 
(description).   Sept.,  1886. 

Plan  of  a  Broiler  House.  Breeds  of 
Ducks.  The  West  Chester  Gape  and  Roup 
Cure.   Oct.,  1886. 

All  About  Roup,  eight  columns.  Nov.. 
1886. 

All  About  Cholera,  seven  columns.  Dec, 
1886.    April,  1893. 

Testing  Eggs,  by  Campbell,  three  col- 
umns.   Dec,  1886,  and  Jan.,  1887. 

Caponizing  (illustrated).  Jan.,  1887, 
March,  1892,  July,  1892. 

Gapes,  four  columns.   March,  1887. 

All  About  Turkeys,  seven  columns. 
March,  1892. 

How  to  Make  the  Hot  Water  Incubator, 
(illustrated).  French  Mode  of  Cramming 
Fowls.  Mrs.  Moore's  Egg  Preserving 
Recipe.  Why  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shells. 
July.  1887. 

All  About  Preserving  Eggs,  six  columns. 
An  Egg  Turner.  Harris'  Poultry  House. 
Sept  .  1887. 

All  About  Lice  (illustrated)  Oct.,  1887, 
and  Dec,  1891.  The  latter  shows  the  kinds 
of  lice,  magnified. 

Poultry  Diseases  Crop-Bound.  Egg- 
Bound.  Feather  Pulling.  Soft-Shell  Eggs. 
Hens  Eating  Eggs.  Bumble  Foot.  Scabby 
Legs,  Worms  (six  columns  on  diseases).  A 
Big  Egg  Farm  (prices).   Nov.,  1887. 

An  Incubator  Regulator.  Plans  of  In- 
cubators and  Brooders.  Dorkings.  De- 
cember, 1887. 

Making  Condition  Powders.  Points  foi 
Pasting  Up.  How  to  Raise  Ducks.  Ship- 
ping and  Dressing  Poultry  for  Chicago 
January,  1888. 

How  Much  Feed  to  Give.  Poultry  House 
Floors.  Lee's  $10 House.  A  Cheap  Tank 
for  Incubator.  A  Cheap  Egg  Tester.  June, 
1888. 

Prices  for  the  whole  year,  two  years 
given,  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  for 
every  week  in  the  vear,  for  New  York  and 
Chicago.    Feb..  1888.    Also  April,  1892. 

Poultry  Houses.  April,  1887 ;  Oct.,  1888, 
and  July,  1891.    Fifty  illustrations. 

All  About  Ducks,  five  columns.  Maj. 
Jordau's  Hot  Water  System.  August, 
1888,  and  Dec,  1892. 

The  Hen  and  the  Food.   July,  1888. 

Fertilization  of  Eggs,  five  columns.  The 
Ferret  Feeding  for  Eggs,  Sept.,  1888. 

Descriptions  of  Breeds— Light  Brahmas, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Pile  Leghorns,  Lang- 
shans,  Houdans,  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Five  columns.  How  to  Place  the  Ther- 
mometer, (illustrated.)   Nov.,  1888. 

Shipping  Poultry  to  Market— all  about 
it.    Dec,  1888. 

How  to  Feed  for  Eggs.  How  much  to 
Feed.  The  Kinds  of  Foods.  Condition 
Powders .  A  Whole  Book  in  a  Small  Com- 
pass. Nearly  eight  columns  on  Feeding, 
with  tables  and  proportions.   Oct..  1891. 

The  Bronze  Turkey  (description).  More 
About  Feeding.  Preserving  Eggs  with 
Cold  Air,  Bees-wax,  and  Parafine,  Feb., 
1889. 

Shipping  Coops,  (illustrated).  The  Farm 
Journal  Hot  Water  Brooder.   Mar.,  1889. 

Young  Turkeys.  All  About  Geese. 
Pigeons  for  Profit.  Mating  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Preserving  Eggs.  Partridge 
Cochins.  Eleven  Reasons  Why  Eggs  Do 
Not  Hatch.   July,  1889. 

Brooders,  Incubators,  Appliances,  Poul- 
try Houses,  etc.,  (many  illustrations). 
Aug.,  1889,  and  Aug.,  1891.  These  two 
books  are  worth  $10. 

Points  on  Raising  Broilers  (forty-two 
rules).  Everybody  should  have  this. 
Clover  Hay  as  Food  (illustrating  the  cut- 
ter). The  Wyandotte.  Fertilization  ol 
Eggs.    Scoring  Gptnes.   Oct.,  1889. 

The  Ventilator  discussion.  Dec,  1889, 
and  the  "Pnnci]  les  of  Ventilation,"  in 
March,  1890. 

Rudd's  Hot  Water  System.  May,  1890. 
Two  pages  (illustrated). 

Rankin's  Great  Duck  Farm,  (illustrated). 
July,  1890. 

Science  of  incutation,  by  Hock,  two 
pages.    Oct.  1890. 

Artificial  Incubation  in  Egypt,  (illustrat- 
ed).   Dec.  1890. 

Spongia  as  a  Roup  )ure — four  columns. 
Jan.  1891. 

...  Whole  Library  o  f  Points.  A  grand 
issue.    Aug.  1892. 

Points  on  Hatching  Broilers.  A  whole 
librarv  on  how  to  hatch.  It  is  worth  $50. 
Oct.,  1892. 

Incubator  Appliances.  Illustrations  of 
nests,  troughs,  novelties,  etc,  Full  of  illus- 
trations.  Sept.  1891. 

Broilers  and  Ducklings.— Emulsions  for 

ce.   May  1892. 


Distinction  of  .Vex.— July  1892. 
\miampand  We^M°J  Breeds. -August, 

Plan  of  a  Lamp  Incubator.  How  to  Fat> 
SeptTsgl  Raisiu2Geese  for  Market. 
ISas''6  P~lVmovih  Bock>  0ct-  1892  and  Nov. 
H^'"'  on  Heating  a  Poultry 

Dec.  1892     P  m        ]  Pijtoons  for  Markut' 

BrSftKX  °vCkS  %?th  Een8'  Hallock's 
1  .  ■  l  >«  <  ,n  .1  (llluT8trated.)  Guineas 

U    V-        System.   Jan.  IS!)." 
^  Feeding  tn  Egg-making  Elements.  Feb. 

JA°{£ttry  Products-  A^  ™»> 

MaTS.'0^  ^  iH  the  M  (Campbell), 

Bones  and  Clover,  June,  1893. 
Pm-enM.  J I"iitrr/0r  Hot-™citer  Incubator, 

iM?SEJX  Hens  Without  Boosters.  Mov- 
ard an   for  wft  1  °lFari      <  «ta„u- 

paKBiSXiM!  Us  ^Position.  Pre- 
paring Birds  for  Shows.    Nov.  1893 

Be  n  m  ,?"*r  ■  h-i:i",H>»"><t*  with  Turkey. 
Bennett's  Shipping  Coop.   Dec.  1893 

PofntreVu  &eerdiDB  M('at-  Hcatmg  a 
poultry  House.   Jan.  1894. 

otto  vX^n  '\e  above  tesues  stains 
otner  valuable  information  also  The  sub- 
jects named  are  the  leading  articles 

It S&t?  k"°P  f-  reference 
articles!  lme  'or  spe<  iu  1 

The  issue  on  Poultry  Houses  Brooders 
Appliances,  Feeding  for  Eggs/Capomzine 
Prices  for  the  Whole  Year  S  v  m 
onggR'aSe}H-,PrntS  °J  ^hingfffl 

We  have'the  first  eight  vols,  of  Poultry 
Keeper  substantially-bound,  $1  each,  post- 
paid ;  Vols.  9  and  10,  with  lin  ger  pages,  $1.25 
postpaid.  Poultry  Keeper  Specials  Nos.  1 
and  2,  accents  each. f postpaid,'  being  each 
made  up  of  32  selected  pages  from  back 
volumes  of  Poultry  Keeper.  "How  to 
Succeed  with  Small  Fruits  and  Poultry  » 
formerly  35  now  25]  cents  ;  "Poultry  for 
t  ront,  cloth,  formerly  40  cents  now  30 
cents,  same  in  paper  cover  25  cents  ;  "  Fish- 
er's Grain  Tables,"  formerly  35  cents  now 
Jo  cents;  "Incubators  and  Brooders"  25 
cents;  "Management  of  Young  Chiclts  "  25 
cts.  "Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,"  25  cts 
Any  one  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 


F 


IORSALE. 


-  twV  imndVeV  JK™  SSfWgSgf**  c»P»ci«T. 
address  W.  «.  B^SSf jggggkffi«i 

3P*B?o^an1d^iPVLSSd  5Iay  latched,  S.  Come 
p.  Mention  paP.  b^HSRffi&ffOT 

Sfiwnif 

^Mmo.,for8ale.  HJ. Brown, HarfSr^ &Vt  Cof N  Y 

D"7.S-.C-  M?YEKr^ia^aTe7pa~71)rep<K  I 
Brahmas,  li    and  w    p    u,„ul  \  , 


Fl^FlF1  «l"n"CEC«S  NEXT  KEA- 
1  1  1  iU  Vj  BKASOU  FOR  \  I.ittiVISb 
VI. BE THIS  WINTER*  "  on kTkti VS  T»* 
SELECT  I'RO.11     PRIZK  WINN  lit  I.  v,V,i 

fur  particulars.    M  ABB  YgKICK?  I  rick,,  r»d 

I  )  *•  MOTOT,  JamestHuy,  N.  J.,  Lock  Box 
hS£."  ilii  J"T""'r>y  Supt.  of  Fine  Tree  Farm.  I 
have  left  the  above  farm  and  removed  my  stock, 
wh  eh  is  over  •.•or.  of  the  choicest  Dirds  1  could  select 
Besides  a  larire  flock  each  of 

KKOXZF.   AND  WHITE  TURKEYS. 
„  I-    V°  a  U.lTf!e  m,lnl,er  of  cnoic  hirds  of  the  lead- 
iS?«iSd8,"nd  am  better  than  ever  prepared  to  furn- 
ci  lar  f       SSS      "   Alsoe8gsfor  incubators.  Cir- 


BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 

The  I  wo  beat  poultry  paperson  earth'  arc 

FABM  POlJI.TRT(Semi-M  nthly)  81.00 
and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  U. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  81.35 
I.S.  JOHNSON  tL  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Scurvy  Legs. 
This  is  sometimes  called  "scabby" 
leg,  and  it  one  of  the  most  disgusting 
sights  witnessed  in  a  poultry  yard;  it 
not  only  disfigures  the  fowls,  and  de- 
notes filth,  but  is  also  a  source  of  an- 
noyance and  discomfort  to  the  birds;  it 
it  the  work  of  a  very  minute  parasite, 
and  is  contagious.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  remedies  for  the  disease, 
but  more  depends  upon  care  for  a  few 
weeks  than  anything  else.  Take  three 
tablespoonsful  of  lard  and  add  to  it  two 
tablespoonsful  of  kerosene  oil  and  one 
of  glycerine;  then  drop  into  the  mix- 
ture, which  should  be  mixed  warm 
(not  hot),  2  drops  of  carbolic  acid.  Wash 
the  legs  of  the  fowl  and  wipe  dry,  rub 
on  the  mixture  very  thickly,  having  it 
warm,  not  overlooking  any  part;  re- 
peat this  twice  a  week  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  the  legs  will  soon  become 
clean  and  perfectly  smooth. 


The  Water  Trough. 
The  poultryman  has  more  difficulty  in 
supplying  the  hens  with  water  in  the 
winter  season  than  in  feeding  them, 
owing  to  the  freezing  of  the  drinking 
water  in  the  troughs.  There  is  no  way 
to  avoid  this  difficulty  without  bestow- 
ing more  care  and  labor  than  is  neces- 
sary other  than  to  empty  the  troughs 
occasionally.  The  better  plan  is  to  give 
the  hens  warm  water  three  times  a  day, 
emptying  the  troughs  after  the  birds 
have  satisfied  their  thirst.  Very  cold 
water  is  not  the  most  agreeable  drink 
for  the  hens  during  severe  winter 
weather.  It  chills  them  and  causes 
them  to  suffer  with  cold.  Warm  water 
is  invigorating,  and  its  use  will  serve 
to  stimulate  the  hens  and  thereby  in- 
duce them  to  lay. 


Fattening  Fowls. 

Fowls  fatten  more  rapidly  in  close 
confinement  kept  by  themselves  in 
coops  or  pens  and  so  darkened  that 
they  cannot  see  anything  which  might 
attract  their  attention  and  cause  them 
to  worry  and  excite  themselves.  Fat- 
tening should  not  be  attempted  until 
the  birds  have  attained  their  full 
growth;  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  do 
this  beforehand,  although  all  properly 
digested  food  is  never  lost.  It  is  not 
well  to  fatten  fowls  on  corn  alone,  as 
they  would  be  pretty  certain  to  suffer 
from  indigestion.  While  this  grain 
should  form  the  principal  food,  they 
should  be  supplied  with  a  variety  of 
anything  they  will  eat,  clover  and  all 
kinds  of  green  food  being  particularly 
desirable.  The  more  the  appetite  is 
tempted  the  more  quickly  the  fattening 
process  will  go  on.  For  fattening,  the 
pullets  are  the  best  taken  before  they 
begin  to  lay  and  the  cockerels  just  as 
their  tails  begin  to  turn. 


%  6,000  Feet  Above  the  Clouds. 

Nearly  three  miles  above  the  sea.and  6,000 
feet  above  the  white,  silent  clouds  that  lie 
in  a  sweeping  plain  beneath  you,  is  some- 
thing to  think  about  time  and  time  again 
afterwards,  isn't  it  ? 

In  the  summer  of  1894  the  Passenger  De- 
partment of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
fitted  out  an  expedition  to  climb  the  highest 
mountain  south  of  the  Canadian  boundary 
on  the  North  Pacii  c  Coast,  and  the  grandest 
peak  in  the  United  States — Mount  Ranier  or 
Tacorua.  The  part}'  reached  the  highest 
point  of  the  mountain,  after  a  long  and 
dangerous  climb  over  rocks  and  snow  and 
glaciers  that  were  gashed  by  crevasses,  and 
returned  in  safetv.  This  magnificent  peak 
is  between  14,000  and  15,000  feet  high,  and 
indeed  may  be  found  in  the  future  to  be  over 
15,000  feet,  or  nearly  three  miles  in  height. 

In  a  beautiful]}'  illustrated  book,  just 
published,  the  story  of  thisascent  is  given  in 
great  detail,  together  with  many  facts  about 
this  old  mountain  that  was  once  a  seething 
volcano. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  and  other  parts  of 
the  great  North- West  are  also  illustrated 
and  written  about. 

In  every  respect  this  book  is  new,  and  con- 
tains nothing  this  Railroad  Company  has 
heretofore  published. 

Its  name  is  "  Sketches  of  Wonderland," 
and  by  sending  three  two-cent  stamps — six 
cents — to  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Fee,  the  General 
Passenger  Agent  of  the  Company  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  you  will  receive  the  book  in  re- 
turn. 


A  Paradox.— If  you  are  going  west  of  Chicago,  to 
aay  point  in  any  of  the  Western  States— write  to  John 
R.  Pott,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee* St.  Paul  Railway,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  tell 
him  where  you  want  to  go  to,  how  many  In  the  party, 
If  you  will  have  any  freight  to  ship,  and  he  will  save 
you  money,  by  giving  you  the  loweBt  rates  and  the 
quickest  time.  ' 


SHIP  YOUR 


POULTRY  &  EGGS 


SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO. 

CHICAGO. 

Reference,  P.  H.  JACOBS. 


nt  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  put  up  in  Burlap 
sacks.      HAKVEY  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


IiK.  LAHCr.  COCK'LS  for  sale  cheap.  M. 
MA  Yl'lB,  Jr.,  Connnt,  Perry  Co.,  III. 


I/K  LANGS,  and  B.  B.  R.  Game  Bant.,  stock 
cheap.   Eggs.   J.  C. Bamhart, Greensburg,  Pa. 


s 


C.  B.  Leghorn  Farm,  raised  100  each. 
.  P.  31.  BKOT1IEKTOX,  Danbnry,  Conn. 


CATALOGUE  Poultry  and  Supplies.  2  c.  stamp. 
W.  W.  CLOlitlH,  Med  way,  Maw. 


hlte  Minorca  Exhibition  and  breedint; stock  for 
sale.  J.  II.  H09ETGB,  Erie,  Pa. 


Buffi,  Wli.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  I.  Games, P.  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  P.  Ducks  for  sate  cheap 
this  month.    Lewis  C.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J. 


INDIAN  GAMES,  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs, 
Buff  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas  and  B.  P.  Rocks 
for  sale.   C.  C.  FUL.TOW,  Ste.vartstown,  Pa. 


RC.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  a  specialty.  Also 
B.  P.  Rocks.  Cockerels  cheap  now.  Circular 
free.      J.  _.  RANDOLPH,  Rartlett,  Obio. 


25c.  for  a  Poultry  Bookon  Caponizing  free.  Send  for  Cat. 
■i  ADI/CD  of  Poultry  Specialties.  Capon  sets  $2  up 
If! Mil  IV kit  W.H.WlGMORE,i07S.8thSt.,Phila.,Pa. 


PIT  GAMES,  ASSELS.  SiHROPSHIRES 
OR  SI  KRI  S       KENNIES*  CROSSES. 
Stamp.         IDE  ROSSITER,  Girard.  Pa. 


BL'K  MINORCAS  "I  ""A  fine  s  lectert 
exclusively.  _Lt7w  chicks  &  breeders 

F.  II.  WOOD,  Cortland,  New  York.. 


PINE  TREE  FARM.  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  W.H. 
Ordway,    Proprietor.    Twenty   varieties  «f 
Poultry.   Broiler  Eggs.   40  page  catalogue  free. 

BLACK  SPANISH  EXCLUSIVELY.  ISO 
(  Wkerels,  loii  For  sale  from  my  prize  winners. 
MILES  A.  WEIANT,  Wortbineti»n,  O. 

specialty  31  years.  Cir. 
mv  photo  free.  Order 
ETT.  Sunman.Ind. 


SPANISH  ancTn 

Cockerels  now.     J.  BEN  N E' 


HA.  WATTLES,  Bayneville,  Kan.  Fln- 
•  eat  Sll.  Wyans.  and  B.  P.  Rocks  in 
the  West.  Cboice  stock  Tor  sale. 

White  and  Black  Minorcas,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  Stock 
at  all  times.    Eggs  in  season. 

WM.  J.  SCHAUBLE,  Erie,  Pa. 


FIRST  PRIZE  STOCK,  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
and  W.  Wyandottes.  March  and  April  pullets 
and  yearling  hens  for  sale  cheap.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Write  for  cir.  B.H. NOXON,  Elm  St., Ithaca,  N.Y. 


FIRST 
PRIZES 


bu.p.  ROCKSic%T:99r 

J.  D.WILSON,  I  „ r0y' 
Worcester,N.T.  |  New  York.  1895. 


ED      PIDDC      BREEDER  and  DEALER 
.    II.    UluDd,    in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pies, 
Lop-eared  and  Common  Rabbits.  Send  two 

cent  stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 


MAD.  SQUARE  GARDEN  WINNERS.  R. 
and  S.C.B.  Leg..  W.  and  B. Rocks,  B.  Langs. 
Light  Unilmias.  Finest  of  Heavy  Belgian  Hares. 
Stamp.,  W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


JOHN  F.BETH, Elgin,  Ills.,  breeds  America's 
best  all  purpose  fowl,  Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes  and 
B.  P.  Rs.  Extra  fine  lot  of  young  stock  for  sale  at  a 
bargain.  Write  for  prices.  Dlustrated  circular  free. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS  .  worlof.  A  few  choice 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Enclose  stamp 
for  reply.  "       P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammouton,  N.  J. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  EXCLUSIVELY. 

(Felch  and  Williams  Strain.) 
Eggs  $2.0n  for  13,  $3.50  for  26.   Stock  for  sale. 
D.  M  POLING,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 


prr\each  for  yearling  hens.  $2.00  each  for 
»jP  i.fJvJ  yearlingcocks.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
from  our  prize  stock.  CHARLES  RIVER 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 


PEKIN  "DOT 


16,500  marketed  In  18M. 

BREEDERS 


$1.50  each. 

HATCHING. 

While  our  incubators  are 
idle  we  will  hatch  eggs  for 
outsiders  in  lots  not  less 
than  100. 

W.  M.  TKUSLOW  &  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Fa. 


^Lands 
Oranges 
^Resorts 
investments 
developments 
^Attractions 

^r-jyQ  Address, 

m     G.  D.  ACKERLY, 

£cENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT, 

THE TROPICALTRUNK  LINE, 
Jacksonville  Florida. 


BONE -SHELL 


RAW  BONE  nas  been  proven  by  analysis  to  contain 
everu  part  of  an  Em— White,  Yolk  and  Shell.    The  lime  of 
oyster  shells  furnishes  shell  material.  The  nranulatids\ze 
istoraduft  fowls;  themra/is  for  cfiicfcs  and  mixing  with 
.-._-«"..  _____    .        ,     .sott  food,  tor ■circular  explaining  benefit  and  how  to  feed 
FOR  POULTRY    »*  and  prices  .on  lots  Of  II 10  lbs.  or  more  .ielivered.trei_ht  paid  at  70a  ■ 
■  rv.bini  •  railroad  station,  address  FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  BAY  CITY,  MICH 


Indorsed  by  P.  H.  JACOBS. 
(32  First  Premiums. 
148-Page  Catalogue. 

Do  not  buy  Incubator?  or  Brooders  until 
you  send  for  one.  All  machines  war- 
ranted. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


^Mf^  Send  me  NORTHERN  PACIFIC 

mfQ)  SIX  CENTS  RAILROAD 

l'(pdJ)  in  stamps  for 

VCI  I  AU'CTAVD  ^-<fe=J 


YELLOWSTONE  <?£M 
H  Chas.  S.  Fee,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  PARK  ^ggj^5 


Hatch  Chickens 
by  Steam 


WITH  THE  MODEL 


EXCELSIOR 


Simple,  Perfect,  Self-  1 

INCUBATOR 

regulating.  Thousands  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger 
percentage  of  fertile  eggs,  at  less  cost,  than  any  other  Hatcher. 


Hatch  Chickens 
by  Electricity 

WITH  THE 

ELECTRIC  HEN 

First  and  only  Incubator  on  the  market 
heated  and  regulated  by  electricity.    An  in- 
vention well  calculated  to  revolutionize  the  poultry^ 
industry.    Send  6  cts.  for  Catalogue.  Circulars  free.= 


The  greates^^ 
invention 
of  modern  times. 


PCfl    _    CTAUl        Patentee  and 
UtU.  II.  5  I  HnL,  Sole  Manufacturer, 


114  to  1 22  S.  6th  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


POULTRY  SIIPPIIES.-Send  for  catalogue. 
It  contains  a  description  of  everything  in  the 
poultry  business,  with  price;  and  It  also  tells  all 
about  my  prize  B.  Cochins,  Lt;  Brah.,  B.  Langs. 
Free.   W.C.Byard.  Walnut  Hills.Clncinnatl,  Ohio. 

Wpkoffs  White  Leghorns, 

America's  Business  Hen. 

500  choice  selected  yearling  hens  and  300  extra  fine 
early  hutched  cockerels,  must  be  sold  to  make  room. 
A  grand  opportunity  to  procure  stock  from  the 
World's  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  Write  for  what  you  want  and  I 
will  quote  you  special  price.  (  IKH1AK  FBEE. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

»ROTOH,  K.  Y. 


"  DAISY  " 
GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  testimonials. 

WILSON  BROS., 

Sole  Mnn'i_*r».., 

EASTON,         -        -  PA. 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 


WRITE  to  Aermotor  Co..  Chicago,  for  par- 
ticulars of  their  special  offers  on  Windmills,  etc. 

Green  Bone  Cutter.- 

Nothing  on  Earth  will  make  Hens  Lay  and 
Little  Chicks  Grow  like  Green  Cut  Bone. 
Warranted  to  double  Egg  Yield 
and  reduce  Grain  Bill  One-half. 
Our  Green  Bone  Cutters  are  the  beet  on 
earth,  and  the  ONLY  ones  receiving 
an  Award  at  the  World's  Fair. 
IW  Send  for  Catalogues  and  valuable 
article  on  Feed,  free. 
Webster  _  Hannum.        Albany  St.,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


CHICKEN  LICE 

POSITIVELY  CONQUERED. 

Paint  your  Coops  with  Car- 
bollncum  Arenarius  Wood  Pre- 
serving Paint  and  there  will 
be  no  lice  nor  ot'icr  insect, 
\   but    healthy    chickens  and 
/    trade  MARK     \  plenty  eggs. — Write,  Carlio- 
C         C-A         'llneum  W.  P.  Co.,  120  Bro«d 

WOOD  PBEREBYtn.   Street,  Xew  York. 
Or  128  Reed.Street,  Jlilnankfe,  Wisconsin. 
F  .A.  M'fg.  Co.,  Austin  Texas. 


[Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
.Absolutely  «e I f-rcc'u luting. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
Cata-  «ie  _■  ir™W  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
logue  ■  I  in  the  market.    Circulars  free 

4  cento.    GEO.  EB1£L  &  CO.,  Quincy,  JXL 


Handy  Cobbler 

Family  Shoe  Repair  Kit.  28  Articles 

Willi  Soldering  Materials. 

Bought  singly  would  cost  $2.70. 

$1  Outfit/,  eludes 

^Harness  Repair  Tools 

38  articles,  worth  singlv  $6.70. 
Sent  by  Express  or  Freight.  Ills. 
Catalogue  free.    Agents  wanted. 
KUHN  A  CO.  Bex  ClMeline,  III. 


I 


?°  t DISHES? I 

n  .  I    No  need  of  It.   The   Faultless  I 

1  WASn     jQuaker  will  do  it  for  you  and  / 
—  time,  hands,  dishes,  money.  \ 
and  patience;  no  j 
scalded  hands.  * 
broken  or  chip-  1 
ped  dishes,  no  / 
mass.    Washes.  ■ 
irices  dries  and  J 
olishes   quickly.  u 
Jade  of  best  ma-  i 
terial,  lasts  a  life-  f 
time.  Sell  atsight.  1 
Agents,  women  or  J 
men  of  honor  de-  m 
—  siring    employ-  / 
mentmayhavea  1 
aying  business  1 
jy  writing  now  *\ 
t  for  descriptive  circulars  and  terms  to  agents,  ■ 

iThe  QUAKER  NOVELTY  CO.,  Salem,  0.  { 

»__^r^^r>»^r^«_^c^c^c>«_^rxJ 
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NO 

INCUBATOR 

is  required  to  batch  out  the  "idea"  that  every  "up- 
to-date"  poultry  man  should  own  a  good:  Feed 
Cutter  and  that  ENSILAGE  is  a  proper  winter 
substitute  for  Cut  Green  Clover  in  Summer.  OnrNos. 
0  and  00  Cutters  are  made  with  2  knives  as  a  special 
Poultrvman'H  macliinc9  fully  warranted, 
and  sold  at  prices  so  low  that  all  can  afford  to  buy. 
We  make  the  largest  anil  most  complete  line 
of  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutting  Machinery 
in  t lie  World*  Catalogues  and  special  introduction 
prices  free  to  any  address  naming  this  paper. 
831  ALLEY  MFCJ.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


The  Perfected   Inenbator.— 200  eggs,  f25.00- 
Installmentsorrented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  Incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

II.  I>.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Maa* 


Hammonton  Inc'bators 
V*  PRESSEY'S  BR00DERSarethe 


I Cat.  free. 


best 

Hammonton,  N .  J.    lncu.  Cir 


HA.  Bradshaw,  Elizaville,  lnd.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lane,  fowls.  Has  for  sale 
400  flue  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  matlngs  and  prizes  won. 


Norlhnp'n  Black  Ninorca.  Catalogue  free, 
contains  more  reading  than  1*.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Rose-comb  Black  Minorcas  and 
origin.   GEO.  H  NORTHUP,  Raceville,  N.  Y. 

CTflD  CHICKEN  THIEVES!  For  |1  I  will 
O  I  Ul  mail  you  plans  for  making  a  BUK6LAR 
ALARM  that  will  ring  when  wires  are  cut,  or  door 
or  window  opened,  or  boards  pulled  off.  Stamp  for 
clr.   F.  S.  JOSEPH,  Haddou  Heights,  New  Jersey. 

POULTRY  ™'E£  i« 

IrlaJ  lUcts.  Sample  Free.  64  page  practical  poultry  book  free 
to  y-arly  iui-scribtrs.  Book  aloue  li>  eta,  I'lttiilofEue  of 
poukry  books  free.    POULTUT  ADVOCAT10,  Syracuse.  N.  Y 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS,  B.  P.  ROCKS, 

and  EnKlinh  Rests  I*  Honnd*.  20  years  a 
breeder,  snno  testl.  onials.  350  acres.  Prize  win- 
ning youngsters  now  ready.   B.  A.  t  ox.Centralla,  Va. 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.L.CAMPBELL.Weat  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 
ad  Is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubato: 

BOUND  VOLUMES 

complete  index,  for^l  00 each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  5 combined,  with  complete  Index,  In  one  vol- 
ume, for  «2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Winner,  at  Chicago,  1894.  Wo-ld's  Fair 
and  other  shows.  Stock  for  sale,  low  for 
quality.  Krb»  in  leaaon.  Also  Scotch 
Collie  Dock. 

ALFRED  DOVI.K,  Morgan  Park,  111. 

I  FT  HQ  I  FOE  HATCHING  from  my 
UUUvJ  !  ['  UO  !  prize-winners.  Seventy  va- 
rieties of  choice  land  and  water  fowls.  Send  forprlce 
list.  Ten  cents  for  fine  illustrated  catalogue  giving 
30  years'  experience  in  the  poultry  yard.  The  largest 
fancy  poultry  farm  In  the  TJ .  states. 
J.R.BRABAZOjr.Olenview,  Delavan,  Win. 


Inenbator  and  Brooder  Snnpllea. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETV  LlHP. 
The  Oak e»  AdjnKtable  Thermome- 
ter. Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Ther- 
mostatic Bars  and  Regulator*  of  all 
kinds  a  specialty.  Catalogue  Free.  Ad- 
dress, 

OAKES,  Rlooinington,  Indiana. 


CLEAR  GRIT  FOR  POULTRY, 

LT.  BRAHMA*.  R.  P.  ROCKS,  B.  LANGS 
SAMPLE  ASTR  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

ORR  BROS.,  ORR'S  MILLS,  N.Y.T 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  England  Stat*  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union .  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Eailon,  Han, 

hew  youkT 

February,  1895, 1  won  32  prizes  In  the  strongest 
competition.  Rarred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Silver  and  White  Wyandotte*. 
EGGS — 1  setting  $5. 3  settings  S10.  Choice  breeding 
birds  for  sale.  Catalogue  describing  America's  finest 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes  free.  A.  C. 
HAWKINS,  Lock  Box  4, Lancaster. Massachusetts 


p  an  be  applied  by 
vany  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
forPoultrv  Houses 
*1.30per  100  square 
feet,  wlthCoatlng. 
Caps  and  N  ails. 
Sample  and  c  lrcu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


INCUBATO  K. 


ON  TRIAL. 


Calm 


Try  it  before  yon  bny  it 

Highest  Award  \\  orld'sFair. 
Judg«     of     Incubators  at 
Win  Id's  Fair  says:   If  I  were 
<>ing  to  buy  for  myself  I 
wouir  give  the  Von  Culin 
the  preference. 
Book  Incubation,  5  Cts. 
Plans  of  Brooders,  Houses, 
etc.,  Twenty-five  Cents, 
oca  bit  lor  Co.,  Box  10, 

Jju  Ii:j    City,  4) 


BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


The  two  best  ponitry  paper*  011  earth'  are 

FARM  POVLTRV(Seml-M  nthly)  81.00 
and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  U. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  $1.23. 
I.S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


THEF4MOUS  WHITEWASH- 
ES and  INSECT  EXTERMIN- 
ATOR, a  machine  for  whitewashing 
k   \ftT  /»  henhouses,  etc.    With  the  machine 
*^^vD*'        and  recipes  for  special  solution  you 
^t^^     can  exterminate  lice,   roup,  cholera, 
-^S&       etc  Send  stamp  for  cir.  F.  Schwarat 
w    \j»     MTg  ,  Fairfield,  Conn. 


ONLY  $1.60!  CEQUALEDf 

FARM  POULTRY  (Serai-Monthly) .  ..81.00 
POULTRY  KEEPER  (.Monthly)    50ct» 

FARM  and  FIRESIDE  (Semi-Monthly)  SO  " 
Total   82.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
81-00.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  ROSTON.  MASS, 


^INCUBATORS: 


We  Warrant  * 
The  Reliable* 

ToH-.tcb  80  per  MDtStiJ  Regulating  * 
Durable,  Correct  in  Principle.  Leader  JL 
at  World's  Fair.  6ctB.  in  stamps  for  V, 
__  U2  page  Poultry  Guide  and  Cats-  * 
loene.  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT  made  plain.    Bed-Roclt  Information.  * 

★  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., Qui ncy.  III.  * 


SIMPLEX  HATCHER  &  BROODER 

V  a  III  I    IhiBafl  combined.     The  moat 


.  Incubator  Made. 
Hatches  every  egg  that  a 
hen  could  hatch;  Regu- 
lates itself  automati- 
cally; Reduces  the  cost  of 
poultry  raising  t<»  a  mini- 
mum. Send  for  Illus. 
Catalogue,  Simplex 
illannl  'g  Co.,  Quincv.  III. 


MONEY  IN  HENS, 

PROFITABLE  POULTRY  FARMING, 

ALL  ABOUT  BROILERS. 

These  boons  for  the  beginner,  25  cents  each;  or  75 
cents  for  the  three, —and  a  copy  of  Scribner's  book 
heavy  binding,  free.  Address, 

M  It'll  A  EL  It.  BOTEB,  \aliok,  Mass. 

0RR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

South  Natick  and  Mount  Blue,  Mass.  Devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Strain.) 
Persons  Interested  in  raising  poultry  for  profit, 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  and  who  are 
unable  to  visit  us,  can  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  our 
Twenty-third  Annual  Illustrated  64  page  circular, 
and  obtain  more  practical  inf'  ~        ■  'ha'1  1  nften 
HsMbVQMbK 

A  DOLLAR  BOOK,  Fun  ■  wu  Ltn  TS. 

Postals  not  noticed.  No  circular  sent  without  stamp. 
Address,       W.  II.  RUDD  .V  SON, 

10  Merchants  Row,  Boston. 


Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


\\  on  at  >  atlisnii  Square  Garden.  1892,  1st  prize  of 
$25  in  gold  foi  largest.and  best  hatch,  and  1st  $25  in 
gold  tor  best  mat-nine  in  show. 

THE  IMPROVED  MONARCH  INCUBA- 
TOR. 301X1  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
tour  mouths.  Prices  reduced,  makiugit  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  mat-nine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  In  Europe.  Tht  v  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  ?"ir>t  premiumsat27consecutlveshows. 
More  than  100  In  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmer,  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chine!. Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  Illustrated  circular. 
 — ~  J  as.  Bank  in.  Month  Ea.ton,  Mas*. 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 


G-alvaulzecl  Wire  INTottiuLgs. 

1895.  RElllTCEO  PRICES  FOR  BOLLS  150  FEET  LtONC 

2  Inch  No.  19,  for  fowls        12        18        24        30        36        48        60  72  Inch 

.65      fl.00    $1.25     $1.65    $1.90     $2.50     $3.15  ^3.75 

1  inch  No.  20,  for  chicks   $1.50      $2.25     $3.00     $3.75     k.50     $6.00     $7.50  $9.00 

3  Inch  No.  18,  for  fowls        .60         .  90     $1.15     $150     $1.70     $2.25     $2.85  $3.40 
Discount  5  rolls  5  per  ceut,  10  rolls  10  per  cent.    Staples  Sc.  per  pound     ( lur  Nettings  are  galvanized 

AFTER  WEAVINU,  full  width  and  guage 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  227  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Write  for  freight  allowance  five  rolls,  and  price  other  styles. 

$2.50  FbR~$K25. 

THE  CREAM  OF  POULTRY  LITERATURE! 

FIVE  LEADING  POULTRY  PAPERS  FOR  $1.25. 

Poultry  News  and  Literature  from  the  East,  West,  South  and  Middle  States 

Southern  Fancier,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  60c;  I'oultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa. ,  50o 
Inter- State  Poultrvman,  Tiflln.  Ohio,  SOc;  Midland  Poultry  Journal,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  BOo.;  Poultry  Herald,  St.  Haul,  Minn.,  ">Oc.   Total,  92. SO. 
All  the  above  named  papers  for  one-half  the  regular  price  for  a  limited  time 

Subscribe  now,  $1.25  will  get  this  Great  Block  of  Five, 
bylsending  us  your  order.  Below  is  the  form  tor  order : 
Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa., 

Enclosed  find  SI  .25  for  which  send  ustheCreat  Block  of  Five  Poultry 
pape  rs  for  one  year, 

Name  


Address 


ARE  YOUR  HENS  LAYING! 

If  not  send  stamp  for  hooklet  and  testimonials  of 
Ovamead,  the  great  egg  pi oducer.  It  will  pay  you. 
OVAMEAD  9IFC1.  CO.,  Box  116,  Detroit,  Mich. 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago*  St.  I.ouis  Kailway 
to  Western  and  Southern  I'oiuts.  Through  Sleeping 
Cars  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis,  via  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  L  8.  & 
M.  S.  Kv.  to  Cleveland,  Big  r'uur  Koute  to  Destina- 
tion. Elegant  Connections  With  all  Trunk  Lines  in 
New  York  State.  Ask  for  Tickets  via  Big  Four 
Route.  E.  O.  McCoruiick,  Passenger  Traffic  Man- 
ager. D.  B.  Martin,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 
Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


MENTION 

PAPER. 


'DANDY" 

EN  HE  I 

Improved  for  1895-'96. 
Send  for  Catalogue  to 

STRmONS  OSBORNE, 

ERIE,  PA. 


THE  IMPROVED 


MONITOR  INCUBATOR 


Hundreds  of  testimon. 
ials  as  to  its  merits  ovef 
all  other  makes.  Over 
one  hundred  First  Prem- 
iums. 

Medals  and  Diplo- 
mas awarded  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

Send  stamp  for  an  illus 
book  containing  much 
valuable  information. 


 BUY  THE  BEST  

A.  F.WILLIAMS.  18'Race  St..  Bristol,  Conn. 
AGENTS  WANTED, 


MANN'S 


Bone 


Cutters 


ON  TRIAL. 

Send  for  description  of  our  new 
bone  cutter,  only  $5. on.  It's  a 
bargain.  We  make  12  sizes.  If 
you  need  one  we  warrant  you 
satisfaction.  You  cannotaffortl 
to  expel  Iment  with  any  other 
make. 

GREEN  BONE 

is  a  necessity  fnr  poultry,  bet- 
ter than  medicine,  cheaper  than 
grain,  eggs  will  double. 

I  Hum!  rated     <a<  iilogue 
Free  if  name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO., 

91  lfortl,  M: n*». 


GUERNSEY  CATTll. 


S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  White  and  Buff  Wyan- 
Qt.  °s,  Houdans,  K.  C.  W.  and  B  Leghorns 
and  l>..fl' Plymouth  Rocks.  Awaidsat  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  show  (Madison  Square  Garden, New 
York)  in  the  past  six  vears  :  103  firsts,  51  gold 
specials, SO  silver  medalsand  6  silver  caps. 
New  York  1895:  22  firsts,  16  gold  specials,  7 
silver  medals  and  silver  cup.  "Like  Begets. 
Like"  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Seid  for  illus- 
trated circular.  Scotch  Collies,  Fox  Terriers. 

J  A.UES  FOBsYTJ  T  , 

Owego  Tioga  County,  N.  Y 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 


Highest  Honors  in 


FABIUS,N.Y. 


Send  stamp  for  new  illustrated  catalogue,  giving 
HKHKSTPBIZG  RECORD  ever  won  by  »ny 
breeder  of  any  variety  P   O.  "Rot.  R01. 


PEERLESS 

Incubators,  Brooders, 

Bone  and  Vegetable  Cutters.etc. 

Most  Perfect  Machine,  Best 
material  tfc  Workmanship. 
LOWEST  IN  PRICE. 


To  introduce  them,  will  sell  No.  1  No.  1  Cutter. 
with  legs  at  $12.50.  Our  $6.00  Regular  Price.  $15. 
lever  cutter  is  just  the  thing  for 
small  flocks.  Green  cut  bone  is  the  greatest  tonic  and 
eprg  producer  in  existence.  We  also  mfg.  Power  Cut- 
ters of  large  capacity,  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
Poultry  Supplies  at  HOCK  BOTTOM  PRICES. 
I'EtULESS  Clover  Cutter,  #4.00 
Poultry  Marker,  tlever  punch)  .2& 
"  fapontzliig  Set,  1.75 

Crunhed  IJrlt,  (all  nlzes)  J00  lbs.  .60 
Hygrometers,  1.00 
Tested  Incubator  Tht  rmoniclor.,  .66 
1-etr  Testers,  only  .80 


noney.  CatTg etc.,  giving 
EKKI.ESS  INCUIt ATOK  A  ltBoSuiElfeoT'" 


fillip: 


No.  61 :;..-.!!»  Ohio  Street. 


IT  IS 


The  FIOULTRV 
twt  TAPER 

OEST  |  UBLISHED 

n  costs  ON  LY  $1.00  p«  year 

I  A  Ready  Reference. 
A  Practical  Instructor. 
A  Guide  for  the  Beginner. 
A  Helpful  Friend  and  Aid  to  all. 
A  Dollar  Paper  comes  twice  a  month 
It  is  edited  by  men  who  devote  their  time  largely  to 
raising  poultry  and  egirs  for  market  upon  farms  and 
In  the  ganleii  plats  of  the  suburbs  of  large  towns. 

It  Teaches  You 

How  TO  Prevent  and  Cure  all  poultry  diseases. 
How  To  Obtain  the  most  profitable  breeds. 
How  To  Bring  pullets  to  early  laying  maturity 
How  To  Feed  and  care  for  small  or  large  faocka 
How  To  Make  money  with  a  few  hens. 
How  To  Keep  all  kinds  of  poultry  for  profit 
How  To  Build  the  best  and  most  economical 

houses  and  yards. 
How  To  Keep  houses  dry  and  your  fowl  fT3e 

from  vermin  and  roup. 
How  To  Hatch  chickens  in  incubators  and 

when,  so  as  to  get  best  results. 
How  To  Make  hens  lay  the  most  eggs  in  win 

ter  when  prices  are  high. 
How  TO  Get  the  best  crosses  to  produce  the 

most  eggs  and  pounds  of  flesh. 
How  ToCaponizf.  dress  and  market  poultry 

to  obtain  the  best  prices. 
Remernberthe  price  j$1.00  for  one  year.  Sample 
copy,  two  cents  iu  stamps.   The  name  of  the  paper  L? 

Farm=Poultry. 

One  department,  "Answers  to  Correspondents," 
worth  ten  times  the  subscription  price  to  anyone:  ex- 

glains  many  thln^  art  to  trouble  even  old  breeders, 
end  for  INDEX  to  flrFt  three  vols.  FREE,  and  judjre  for 
yourself  if  as  much  Instructive  matter  can  be  bought 
Tor  many  timei  the  price.  Remit  in  Cash  or  Stamp*. 
Z.  fl.  JOHNSON  St  CO.. 24  Custom  House  bt.  Boston.  n£X 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 


Nov 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 

This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Chicks  Need  Variety. — I  have  had  very  poor 
luck  with  raising  young  chicks,  more  so 
with  Buff  Cochins.  After  about  three  or 
four  days  to  three  weeks  they  would  clog 
up  behind,  and  with  all  1he  cleaning  and 
greasing  I  can  do  they  will  die  in  one  or 
two  days.  One  hen  had  ten  fine  chicks, 
which  are  two  weeks  old  now,  and  I  have 
two  left.  If  you  can  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  you  will  help  one  who  does  not 
claim  to  be  a  "  know  all."  I  feed  bread 
soaked  in  water,  corn  meal  and  wheat;  the 
bread  I  got  at  the  baker's.— O.W.,  Alamosa, 
Col. 

They  need  a  greater  variety  of  food,  and 
should  not  be  fed  too  often.  Give  a  gill 
of  linseed  meal  in  the  food  to  fifty  chicks, 
once  a  day.  Also  give  chopped  meat  and 
ground  bone. 

White  on  Black  Minorcas. — Do  white  feath- 
ers in  the  wings  of  Black  Minorcas  (chicks), 
four  months  old,  show  that  they  are  not 
pure  ?— W.  P.  C,  Baltimore,  Md. 

No,  as  the  white  may  disappear  as  they 
mat.  re. 

lice  on  Certain  Breeds.— Some  people  think 
Leghorns. are  more  sensitive  to  lice  and 
roup  than  Wyandottes.  Would  like  to 
have  the  opinion  of  others. — H.  W.  W., 
Whittier,  Iowa. 

Any  bleed  is  subject  to  l'ce  if  the  con- 
ditions are  favorable  to  lice,  and  none  more 
than  the  others. 

Upper  and  lower  Floor. — I  have  a  two 
story  poultry  house,  two  rooms  below  and 
two  above  of  the  same  size.  Would  it  be 
better  to  put  twenty-five  in  each  pen  or 
fifty  in  two  pens,  lettiug  them  roost  above, 
and  having  the  lower  floor  for  scratching 
pen?— W.  H. 

Always  divide  your  flocks,  if  possible,  but 
if  house  is  large  enough  your  plan  of  roost- 
ing above  and  scratching  below  is  excel- 
lent. 

Ventilating  an  Incubator.— I  want  to  build 
a  hot  water  incubator,  heated  by  a  stove 
with  pipes.  What  is  the  best  way  to 
ventilate,in  the  sides  of  incubator  or  in  the 
bottom?  How  much  ventilation  for  100 
esrg  space,  and  also  should  it  be  i  eutilated 
alike  through  the  entire  hatch  ?— S.  W.  F., 
Muddy  Creek,  Pa. 

We  could  not  give  an  intelligible  reply 
unless  we  could  inspect  the  incubator. 
Ventilation  is  usually  done  according  to 
the  construction  of  the  machine.  One  hole 
at  the  bottom  is  sufficient. 

Soie  Head. — Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what 
the  matter  is  with  my  hen  and  what  I  can 
do  for  her?  She  is  afflicted  with  a  ter- 
rible sore  head,  all  broken  out  with  Jarge 
lumps,  which  get  a  little  yellow  and  then 
scabby.  She  has  laid  one  egg.  1  read  in 
one  of  my  old  poultry  journals  that  sore 
heads  should  be  treated  with  blue  vitriol 
once  or  twice  a  day.  I  have  done  thai 
faithfully  for  two  weeks,  and  washed  her 
head.  She  is  better  but  not  well  yet.  I 
should  have  killed  her  long  ago,  but  she 
was  carrying  some  little  chicks,  that  I  had 
bought  the  eggs,  and  she  had  hatched  them. 
I  paid  a  good  price  for  them  and  did  not 
want  to  be  bothered  with  raising  them  my- 
self.— Mr%.  L.  P.  F.,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

The  blue  vitriol  is  rather  severe. 
Anoint  head  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
crude  petroleum  and  cedar  oil,  twice  a 
week. 

Bumble  Foot.— Please  tell  me  what  is  a 
good  remedy  for  the  bumble  foot  ?  So  far 
that  is  what  is  the  matter  with  my  hens. 
They  are  Black  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  they 
have  very  sore  feet.  It  is  just  likely  that 
there  is  sometning  in  their  feet,  and  they 
will  swell  up.  It  is  not  caused  by  high 
roosts,  for  mine  are  only  eighteen  inches 
from  the  floor.  I  have  a  board  floor. 
Please  inform  me  what  to  do  for  them. — 
J.  G.  D.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

It  may  be  caused  by  many  circumstances, 
such  as  scratching  in  wood  ashes,  etc. 
Bathe  feet  daily  in  a  strong  solution  of 
alum. 

Diarrhoea.— What  causes  the  young  chicks 
after  they  are  a  day  or  two  oid  to  get  the 
diarrhoea,  then  they  become  bound  up? 
They  Uvea  week  or  ten  days,  and  some  tew 
get  over  it,  but  they  do  not  grow  any  when 
they  have  it.  We  have  good  coojis,  and 
feed  a  little  bread  at  first,  then  cracked 
corn  and  some  cheese.— C.  M.J. (Carlisle,  Pa. 

Probably  your  feed  should  be  changed. 
See  reply  to  O.  W.,  Alamosa,  Col. 

Battling  in  the  Throat. — My  capons  are 
sick  with  what  I  think  is  a  very  bad  cold, 
and  they  rattle  in  thethroat,  which  seems 
to  be  full  of  phlegm,  and  in  breathing  they 
cannot  seem  to  get  their  breath,  their  necks 
stretch  out  and  mouths  wide  open  when 
breathing.  Their  usual  droppings  (paler) 
Whitish  and  watery,  and  will  aot  cat  or 


drink,  but  fight  for  breath.  They  have 
been  roosting  out,  for  I  could  not  keep 
them  in  the  roost,  and  have  built  a  new 
house  for  them,  and  am  keeping  them  up. 
I  have  used  coal  oil,  sweet  oil,  turpentine 
and  glycerine,  and  at  last  the  old  stand-by 
— spougia— but  still  they  do  not  improve. — 
W.  G.  O.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
See  articles  on  the  subject  in  this  issue. 

Linseed  Oil.— Please  answer  through  your 
column  as  to  whether  pure  linseed  oilcan 
be  used,  (mixed  with  corn  meal  and  bran,) 
in  place  of  linseed  meal,  and  what  quantity 
of  oil  to  use.— C.  W.  H. 

Linseed  oil  cannot  be  used ;  in  fact,  the 
linseed  meal  is  better  when  all  the  oil  is 
pressed  out. 

Losing  Feathers  From  Heads.— I  have  some 
chickens,  about  four  months  old,  that  have 
done  well  till  within  a  few  days,  and  they 
have  free  range,  and  are  free  from  lice,  but 
they  are  losing  the  feathers  from  their 
heads,  and  it  is  gettine  scaly,  their  feathers 
are  all  ruffled  up  the  same  as  a  sitting  hen 
when  just  thrown  from  the  nest.  The 
cause  I  cannot  account  for.  Could  you 
enlighten  me  on  tnis  subject  ?— C.  O.  H., 
New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

It  may  be  due  to  parasites  or  to  the  hens 
picking  each  other.  Anoint  three  times  a 
week  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  crude 
petroleum  and  cedar  oil. 

r  Chicken  Markers  — I  would  like  to  ask  you 
about  the  poultry  markers.  If  when  a 
hen  is  punched  through  the  web  of  the 
foot,  will  the  hole  ever  grow  over  again, 
and  if  so,  would  it  in  a  month  or  less  1  I 
used  a  chicken  marker  to  punch  three  hens 
of  Golden  Wyandotte.  I  loaned  three  hens 
to  a  man  for  three  weeks  to  get  new  blood 
in  his  stock.  I  punched  them  and  when 
he  returned  them  inside  of  four  weeks, 
only  one  had  a  hole  in  the  foot,  and  the 
other  two  had  none;  and  no  sign  of  any 
hole  ever  being  there.  I  claimed  he 
changed  the  fowls,  and  have  had  him  com- 
mit ted,  and  he  is  now  out  on  bail  until 
trial.  They  show  fowls  at  fairs.  Please 
reply  and  give  me  your  opinion — J.  W.  S. 

We  have  never  known  the  holes  to  grow 
up  if  work  is  properly  done. 

How  Many  in  the  Brooder  ?— Please  inform 
me  as  to  how  many  chicks  Hewitt's 
Brooder,  (which  is  illustrated  in  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,)  will  accommodate,  and  to 
what  age  chicks  are  kept  in  a  brooder. — 
F.  E.  D.,  Oskaloosa,  Kansas. 

About  fifty  chicks  are  sufficient  and  they 
should  remain  in  until  well  feathered,  or 
about  eight  weeks  old. 

About  Geese. — 1.  Where  can  I  find  a  poul- 
try paper  which  gives  most  of  its  attention 
to  geese  raising  ?  2.  Which  breed  of  geese 
have  proved  to  be  the  best,  the  Toulouse 
or  the  Embden  ?  3.  Would  it  not  be  a 
good  idea  to  scatter  sawdust  on  the  floor  of 
a  poultry  house,  and  clean  out  twice  a 
week?  4.  How  many  fowls  can  I  keep  in 
a  yard  7x12  feet?— C.  H.,  Provo  City,  Utah. 

1.  There  is  no  paper  devoted  exclusively 
to  geese;  our  September,  1886,  describes 
the  Toulouse.  2.  The  Toulouse  and  Emb- 
den. 3.  Yes.  4.  It  is  rather  a  small  space 
— about  six. 

Probably  Roup. — Can  you  tell  m  a>  what 
the  mattsr  with  my  chickens  is.  The 
young  ones  all  stand  up  and  sleep,  running 
of  the  nose  and  when  they  pick  up  any- 
thing, watvr  runs  from  the  mouth  They 
have  sore  eyes,  and  the  hens  have  not  layed 
eg  "s  for  about  sixty  days.  We  feed  oats 
mostly,  wheat,  and  every  other  day  bran, 
with  condition  powders.  We  give  them 
plenty  of  grit,  oyster  shell,  etc.-  A.  G.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

It  is  probably  roup.  There  is  no  sure 
cure.  See  articles  on  the  subject  in  this 
issue. 

Shows  to  Occur. 

Nov,  12-15. — Parsons,  Kan.  J.  R.  Alex- 
ander, Secretary. 

Nov.  21-23. — Ottumwa  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, Ottumwa,  Iowa.  C.  A.  Muir, 
Secretary. 

Nov.  26-28.— Garden  State  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Association,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
C.  W.  Johnson,  Secretary,  Cranford,  N. 
J. 

Nov.  27  to  Dec.  2.— Mid-Continental, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  F.  M.  Slutz,  Secre- 
tary, 2024  Chestnut  street. 

Dec.  2-6. — Rochester  Fanciers'  Club, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  W.  J.  Harrison,  Sec- 
retary. 

Dec.  2-7. — Iowa  State  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, Ottumwa,  Iowa.  W.  S.  Russell, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  3-6.— Meridian,  N.  Y.  Wm.  H. 
Carr,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

Dec.  3-7.— Greencastle,  Indiana.  Frank 
Day,  Secretary. 

Dec.  4-6. — Amesbury,  Mass.  E.  J. 
Graves,  Secretary. 

Dec.  4-6.— Stewartsville,  Mo.  C.  C. 
Roberts,  Secretary. 

Dec.  4-7. — Roanoke,  Va.  Frank  A. 
Lovelock,  Secretary,  Salem,  Va. 

Dec.  4-11.— Cleveland  and  Ohio  State, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  W.  S.  Rowe,  Secre- 
tary. 


Dec.  9-14.— Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  W. 
A.  Groneweg,  Secretary. 

Dec.  9-14—  St.  Louis,  Mo.  C.  R.  Crouse, 
Cor.  Secretary,  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo. 

Dec.  10-12.— Fort  Worth,  Texas.  D.  O. 
Lively,  Secretary. 

Dec.  10-12.— Medway,  Mass.  W.  W. 
Clough,  Secretary. 

Dec.  10-13.— Saginaw,  Mich.  F.  A.  Her- 
bert, Secretary,  Ionia.  Mich. 

Dec.  10-14,— Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa.  C.  R. 
Doe,  Secretary. 

Dec.  10-14.— Rhode  Island  Poultry  As- 
sociation, Providence,  R.  I.  H.  S.  Bab- 
cock,  Secretary. 

Dec.  10-20.— Cotton  State  Exposition, 
Atlanta,  Ga.    C.  A.  Collier,  Secretary. 

Dec.  11-17— San  Francisco,  Cal.  E.  H. 
Freeman,  Secretary,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

Dec.  16-20.— Kokomo,  Indiana.  E.  E. 
Sanders,  Secretary. 

Dec.  16-21—  Lebanon,  Mo.  D.  H.  Hinds, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  17-21.— Pittston,  Pa.  F.  P.  Cos- 
per,  Secretary. 

Dec.  17-21.— Tiffin,  Ohio.  D.  S.  Biller, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  17-21.— Auburn,  Neb.  H.  J.  F. 
Wert,  Secretary. 

Dec.  17-21.— State  Show,  Galveston, 
Texas.  J.  G.  McReynolds,  Secretary, 
Neches,  Texas. 

Dec.  18-20— Wayne,  Neb.  H.  Gregory, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  23-25.— Concord,  Mich.  James  A. 
Uucker,  Secretary. 

Dec.  24-26.— Derby,  Conn.  E.  M.  Hunt, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  24-27.— Beatrice,  Neb.  E.  E.  Greer, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  26-31.— Alliance,  O.  C.  S.  Angle- 
myer,  Secretary. 

Dec.  26-31.— Dayton,  Ohio.  C.  H.  Clark, 
Secretary,  136  Hawthorn  street. 

Dec.  30  to  Jan.  4. — Hampton,  Iowa. 
Paul  Jones,  Secretary. 

Dec.  31  to  Jan.  2.— Smyrna,  N.  Y.  S. 
K.  Wilcex,  Secretary. 

Dec.  31  to  Jan.  4.— Tacoma,  Washing- 
ton.   F.  A.  Rowsell,  Secretary. 

Dec.  31  to  Jan.  4.— Arkansas  City,  Ark. 
Wm.  F.  Mamrick,  Secretary. 

Jan.  1-3.—  Wilkes  -  Barre,  Pa.  Jno. 
Laning,  Sr.,  Secretary. 

Jan.  1-4. — Hutchinson,  Mo.  Dr.  J.  F. 
McArthur,  Secretary. 

Jan.  1-4. — Colorado  Springs,  Col.  J. 
M.  Hill,  Secretary,  602  Past  Kiowa  St. 

Jan.  1-4.— Findlay,  Ohio.  R.  M.  Wise, 
Secretary. 

Jan.  4-8.— Washington  Court  House. 
W.  R.  Dalby,  Secretary. 

Jan  6-10.— Bloomingdale,  Ohio.  J.  B. 
Peele,  Secretary. 

Jan.  6-10.— West  Tennessee  Poultry 
Association,  Jackson,  Tenn.  H.  M. 
Dawson,  Secretary. 

Jan  6-10— Hamburg,  N.  Y.  E.  C. 
Pease,  Secretary. 

Jan.  6-10.— Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  J. 
W.  Haslam,  Secretary. 

Jan.  6-11.— Topeka,  Kan,  D.  A.  Wise, 
Secretary. 

Jan.  6-12.— Denver,  Col.  John  Herr, 
Secretary. 

Jan.  7-11. — -Vancouver  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, Vancouver,  B.  C.  Col.  Spice, 
Secretary. 

Jan.  9-15.— Washington,  D.  C.  D.  E. 
Howard,  Secretary,  Box  54,  West  Wash- 
ington. 

Jan.  10-13  — Jackson,  Mich.  F.  McKen- 
zie.  Secretary,  Concord,  Mich. 

Jan.  13-19. — Albuquerque,  N.  M.  A. 
F.  Overman,  Secretary. 

Jan.  14-18.— Nashville,  Tenn.  A.  R. 
Gray,  Secretary. 

Jan.  14-17.— Omaha,  Neb.  H.  C.  Young, 
Secretary. 

Jan.  14-18.— Knoxville,  Tenn.  H.  A. 
Reep,  Secretary. 

Jan.  14-18.— Boston  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Boston,  Mass.  C.  M.  Weld,  Sec- 
retary. 

Jan.  15-21.— Oakland.  Cal.  F.  Meck- 
lem,  Secretary,  417  Sacramento  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Jan.  20-24.— Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Alice 
M.  Mason,  Secretary. 

Jan.  22-28.— Seattle,  Wash.  W.  B. 
Woodrich,  Secretary. 

Jan.  23-26. — Marquette,  Mish.  George 
W.  Freeman,  Secretary. 

Jan.  28-31.— Toledo,  Ohio.  A.  W.  Bell, 
Secretary. 

Feb.  1-6. — New  York  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Association,  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York  city.  H.  V.  Craw- 
ford, Secretary,  Montclair.  N.  J. 


Hewes  on  Indian  Games. 

If  the  Reliable  Poultry  Journal  Is  go- 
ing to  allow  Hewes  to  go  on  there  will 
be  no  use  for  any  A.  P.  A.  He  has  been 
giving  his  views  on  Indiani  Games,  and 
although  he  does  not  like  to  be  lectured 
himself,  nor  be  sat  upon,  yet  her  Is  the 
language  he  uses  in  regard  to  the  com- 
mittee that  made  the  Indian  Game 
Standard: 

Don't  jump  on  the  A.  P.  A.  for  not 
giving  you  a  better  Standard,  for  had 
it  not  been  for  two  or  three  members, 
who  are  not  breeders  of  this  variety,  it 
would  be  even  werse  than  it  Is.  The 
A.  P.  A.  is  willing  to  work  in  conjunct 
Uon  with  any  specialty  club  that  will 


get  life  enough  into  it  to  present  their 
ideas  on  what  is  best  for  the  breeds 
they  represent  but  so  long  as  you  stay 
at  home  and  don't  try  to  help  yourself, 
you  can  not  expect  much  help  from 
them.  They  can  only  give  you  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  best,  and  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  it  takes  just  five  years 
to  remedy  the  evil. 

For  downright  imprudence  the  above 
is  well  up  to  date.  Considering  that 
the  Indian  Game  Club  has  100  members, 
and  the  committee  was  composed  of 
importers  of  games,  one  of  whom  spent 
considerable  time  in  England  looking 
over  the  best  birds  in  that  country,  and 
purchased  the  Birmingham  show  win- 
ners, while  another  member  hed  been 
breeding  them  for  a  year  befare  they 
were  generally  known  that  if  "it  had 
not  been  for  two  or  three  members, 
who  are  not  breeders  of  this  variety" 
it  would  be  worse.  Of  course  Hewes 
was  Eot  one  of  the  two  or  three— cer- 
tainly not.  We  believe  he  would  even 
be  bold  enough  to  say  he  was  not. 

Then  Hewes  makes  two  or  three 
pictures  of  the  head,  neck  and  should- 
ers of  an  Indian  Game  male,  which  he 
numbers  2  and  3.  No.  2  he  gives  as  the 
correct  points  of  the  head  and  neck, 
which  is  just  like  what  Indian  Games 
are,  and  then  he  makes  No.  3  to  look 
like  an  anaconda  with  the  roup,  and 
then  says — "the  bird  is  wrong  every 
way,"  just  as  though  any  man,  even 
a  Hottentot,  did  not  know  it.  His  No. 
1  he  describes  as  something  which  he 
says  he  believes  the  Indian  Game 
should  be,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that 
he  can  be  gratified  without  changing 
the  Standard  to  get  such  a  specimen. 

Now,  this  business  of  drawing  a  good 
bird  (or  apparently  so),  and  describing 
it,  and  then  drawing  a  nondescript,  in 
order  to  state  that  the  bird  must  not 
be  like  that,  is  getting  to  be  humorous. 
Quite  a  number  of  persons  have  coma 
into  fame  by  such  methods,  and  it 
worked  well,  but  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  such  a  way  of  explaining 
"what  I  know  about  chickens"  has  been 
worked  to  death.  No  one  ever  expects 
to  have  such  monstrosities,  and  it  is  an 
insult  to  the  intelligence  of  breeders  to 
put  such  things  on  paper  and  then  lec- 
ture to  the  breeders  on  "how  to  do 
it,"  as  though  they  were  a  lot  of  in- 
fants and  did  not  know  a  bale  of  hay 
from  a  corkscrew. 

We  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  Hewes 
is  wrong,  for  such  a  thing  must  not  be 
considered.  But  how  about  the  men 
who  made  the  Indian  Game  what  it  is 
to-day.   Wrhere,  oh  where  are  they. 


Any  Fat  Hen  Can  do  It, 

H.  A.  Rice,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

High  grade  vs.  thoroughbred — 
news  to  some.  Score  one  for  the  high 
grade  or  dung  hill.  One  of  my  neigh- 
bors had  a  hen  that  makes  herself 
noted  for  laying  exeremely  large  eggs 
every  day.  So  yesterday,  to  cap  the 
climax,  she  laid  one  larger  than  usual, 
and  a  small  perfect  hard  shelled  egg 
inside  of  the  big  one,  it  having  a  yolk 
and  looked  to  be  fertile.  The  small  ome 
had  no  yolk.  Now  who  can  equal  or 
beat  this.  I  know  this  to  be  true.  [It 
is  a  common  occurrence  when  hens  are 
overfed  and  fat. — Ed.] 


Thinks  He  Struck  Oil. 

D.  J.  R.,  Reading,  Mich. 

I  think  Mr.  J.  W.  Crowell,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Md.,  has  struck  oil.  He  says, 
on  page  69,  first  column,  that  he  has 
three  Plymouth  Rock  pullets  that  layed, 
from  June  first  to  July  first,  415  eggs, 
and  then  wants  to  know  of  Mr.  Nichols 
how  that  compares  with  his  new  breed? 
I  guess  he  beats  the  record. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 


Please  note  that  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  oneyear  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-live  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders(  Jacobs),  Management 
of  Young  Chicks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladles'  Magazine  In  tbe  world 
Is  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  ot  Philadelphia. 
Price  |1.00  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  The 
Ladies'  Borne  Journal  and  The  Poultry  Keeper 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  where- 
by each  subscriber  can  bind  their  own  Poultry 
Keeper  each  month  as  received.  They  hold 
wo  years'  numbers.  Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid . 
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Select  the  Most  Vigorous. 

The  flocks  should  be  kept  up  in 
vigor  by  careful  selection,  and  in  order 
to  do  so  only  the  strongest  and  most 
productive  should  be  chosen;  if  any- 
thing is  to  be  discarded  always  let  it  be 
from  the  bottom  and  always  reserve 
the  best  to  breed  from;  the  transmit- 
tal of  desirable  qualities  can  only  te 
done  by  more  fowls  that  are  perfect, 
and  he  who  is  careful  in  selecting  those 
only  that  are  best  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improvement,  not  only  elevates 
the  standard  of  the  poultry  in  his  own 
yard,  but  confers  a  benefit  on  all  who 
patronize  him.  It  is  by  good  judg- 
ment, careful  observation  and  unceas- 
ing watchfulness,  that  our  breeds  are 
better  and  better  as  time  passes  along. 
By  all  means,  if  good  flocks  are  an  ob- 
ject, make  selections  from  the  top,  do 
not  trust  to  any  risks,  or  hope  for  re- 
sults other  than  can  be  obtained  solely 
by  care  in  selecting. 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  sufflci- 
ently  Interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  of  the 
paper  for  a  year.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  or 
receive  more  than  one  copy.  It  means  we  want  yon  to 
hand  them  to_pouitry  raisers. 


Poultry  House. 

The  design  is  to  show  where  to  place  the 
roots  and  nests,  with  the  view  of  having 
them  away  from  the  windows,  and  keep- 
ing the  hensjwarm  and  comfortable.  The 
roosts  and  nests  may  also  be  moved  in 
summer  to  any  other  place  011  the  floor. 
The  space  taken  by  the  "cut-in"  portion  of 
the  house,  as  shown  at  the  window,  may  be 
used  outside  as  a  covered  shed.  The  plan 
is  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Hutchins ,  New  York, 
who  does  not  favor  too  much  window 
space,  and  who  states  that  the  windows 
should  be  double  for  winter.  For  very 
cold  climates  windows  should  be  close  and 
not  radiate  the  heat.  The  nests  are  shown 
under  the  platforms,  the  roosts  being  over 
them.  The  house  may  be  of  any  preferred 
size,  and  a  number  of  tbem  may  be  to- 
gether, divided  with  partitions.  The  ob- 
ject here  is  not  so  much  to  give  a  plan  of  a 


poultry-house  as  to  present  a  snug  ai.d 
comfortable  location  for  the  roosts. 

An  Acre  of  Hens. 

While  one  hundred  hens  are  not  too  many 
for  oue  acre  of  land,  better  proportionate 
results  will  be  secured  with  fifty  hens.  If 
the  farmer  liiids  that  fifty  hens  pay  on  one 
acre,  he  can  use  other  acres  in  the  same 
manner.  Few  farmers  have  ever  really 
tried  to  make  poultry  pay.  Generally,  if 
hens  have  paid  at  all  on  the  farm  they  de- 
serve all  the  credit.  There  are  no  fabulous 
profits  in  poultry,  nor  is  the  capital  re- 
quired much  less  than  for  other  stock,  but 
the  losses  are  sooner  recuperated,  and 
better  prices  are  obtained.  There  is  an- 
other advantage  which  is  important:  The 
returns  from  the  sales  of  poultry  and  eggs 
are  constant.  There  is  no  waiting  until 
harvest-time  for  crops  to  mature,  nor  being 
governed  and  regulated  by  "comers"  or 
speculators.  There  is  always  a  retail  d 


mand  which  the  farmer  himself  can  regu- 
late and  supply. 

The  most  careful  experiments  have  dem- 
onstrated that  each  hen  in  a  large  Hock 
should  give  a  profit  of  one  dollar  per  year. 
Some  of  the  hens  will  pay  nearly  twice  as 
milch,  while  some  will  not  lay  at  all.  The 
cost  and  the  profit  are  regulated  by  cir- 
cumstances, as  is  the  case  with  all  indus- 
tries. All  risks  must  be  encountered,  in- 
cluding losses  from  disease  and  mismanage- 
ment ;  but  with  all  the  allowance  for 
drawbacks,  the  hen  will  give  a  profit  of  one 
dollar  per  year  in  eggs  and  chicks. 

It  is  a  progressive  farmer  who  can  suc- 
ceed in  making  one  acre  support  a  cow,  and 
he  is  then  perfectly  satisfied  with  a  profit 
of  $50  from  her.  If  an  acre  of  land  can  be 
made  to  yield  any  kind  of  crop  that  will 
pay  a  profit  of  $50,  the  success  attending 
such  a  result  will  be  considered  worthy  of 


notice.  Profit  means,  of  course,  all  that 
portion  of  the  gross  receipts  which  remains 
after  the  full  expenses  are  paid,  and  a  profit 
of  $50  an  acre  is  very  large.  It  is  easy  to 
figure  (on  paper)  the  possibilities  of  an 
acre  of  land,  but  there  arc  facts  abundant 
to  demonstrate  that  $50  is  but  a -mall  sum 
to  derive  from  one  acre  of  land  devoted  to 
poultry.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  ease  where  a 
large  llock  of  poultry  has  been  given  the 
space  of  one  acre  that  the  hens  did  not  pay 
well,  although  due  credit  is  not  always 
allowed  for  the  "home"  market,  which 
calls  for  poultry  and  eggs,  accounts  not 
being  kept  with  the  family  table. 


"Which  Breeds  Lay  Brown  Eggs. 

A  reader  in  Missouri  desires  to  know 
which  breeds  lay  brown  eggs  and  which  lay 
eggs  with  white  shells.  We  bring  the  mat- 
ter up  to  give  a  few  points.    He  says : 

How  do  the  parties  reporting  the  laying 
qualities  of  each  hen  get  at  the  facts? 


They  t  alk  of  weeding  out  the  1  r  layers, 

but  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  Clone  unless 
each  hen  is  watched.  Mention  three  breeds 
that  lay  brown  eggs,  whose  eggs  would 
look  well  together  in  the  market  basket. 
Also  mention  three  breeds  that  lav  w  hile 
eggs. 

When  reporting  the  layiug  qualities  of  a 
particular  hen  she  must  be  watched  or 
there  may  be  some  peculiarity  of  her  eggs 
which  serves  as  a  guide  for  identification'. 
No  two  hens  will  lay  eggs  exactly  alike. 

All  the  non-sitling  breeds  (Leghorns', 
Minorcas,  Hainburgs,  Polish,  Black  Span- 
ish, Houdans,  Red  Caps,  Andalusians,  etc.) 
lay  white  eggs,  get  there  may  be  detected  a 
shade  of  difference. 

No  breed  can  be  said  to  produce  brown 
eggs — that  is,  strictly  so.  Cochins  and 
Brahmas  are  claimed  to  lay  eggs  dark  in 
color  of  shell,  but  there  will  be  more  or  less 
variations,  even  among  sisters.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Langshans  and  Wyandottes  lay 
dark  eggs  (not  so  dark  as  those  of  Cochins 
and  Brahmas),  yet  we  never  saw  a  flock  of 
hens  belonging  to  those  breeds  from  which 
the  eggs  were  procured  that  were  uniform 
in  color  of  shell.  Even  where  a  family  of 
Plymouth  Rocks  have  been  selected  for 
years  in  order  to  establish  a  "dark-egg 
strain,"  such  as  has  been  the  object  of  our 
excellent  correspondent,  Mr.  Rudd,  ex- 
ceptions are  noted,  because  it  requires 
many  years,  with  patient  labor  and  selec- 
tion, to  secure  a  uniformity  of  color.  It  is 
an  old  maxim  that  the  dark  eggs  come 
from  the  most  persistent  sitters,  but  it 
may  not  always  be  correct. 


Plenty  of  Room  is  Economical. 

When  plenty  of  room  is  given  to  a  llock 
of  hens,  the  expenses  are  lessened,  though 
more  land  is  occupied.  If  but  fifty  hens 
are  allowed  on  an  acre  of  ground,  and  the 
space  is  so  divided  as  to  allow  the  hens  to 
occupy  but  half  an  acre,  while  the  other 
half  is  permitted  to  grow  some  kind  ol 
green  food,  they  will  secure  a  greater  vari- 
ety, and  not  only  lay  more  eggs,  but  be 
more  thrifty.  The  gain  to  the  farmer  will 
be  in  the  insects  secured,  and  during  the 
summer  season  he  will  be  required  to  feed 
but  little. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  "  intensive  " 
system  of  farming  is  applied  to  poultry 
and  not  in  other  directions,  when  the  case 
should  be  really  reversed.  If  a  whole  acre 
of  land  is  given  up  to  fifty  lies,  tin  y  will 
pay  as  well  if  not  bet  tec  than  anything  else 
on  the  farm.  Why  should  not  the  farmer 
resort  to  raising  poultry  himself,  instead 
of  leaving  that  branch  of  work  to  women 
on  a  limited  urea  near  the  dwelling  house ? 
It  is  no  doubt  a  mistake  to  confine  flocks  of 
hens  in  -mall  yards.  By  judicious  manage- 
ment, heps  in  confinement  can  be  made 
profitable,  and  the  yard  is  the  proper  place 
for  all  hens  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
but  so  can  the  cow  be  staked  on  a  small 
plot,  or  confined  to  the  stable,  though  it 
may  not  be  best  for  her.  She  is  really  con- 
fined when  in  the  pasture,  but  is  given 
plenty  of  room.  The  question  is  whether 
the  hens  do  not  deserve  as  much  room  as 
the  cow,  provided  they  pay  a  larger  profit 
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A  young  man  who  for  several  years  has 
devoted  his  energies  to  making  other  per- 
sons rich,  and  who,  by  industry  and  econ- 
omy, has  succeeded  in  saving  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars,  writes  us  that  he  has  decided 
to  begin  looking  out  for  number  one,  and 
has  about  concluded  to  adopt  the  poultry 
business  as  offering  more  inducements  than 
any  other  within  his  reach.  He  expresses 
himself  as  having  "come  t©  his  senses," 
but  whether  by  a  suddeu  or  gradual  pro- 
cess we  are  not  informed,  nor  is  it  material, 
so  long  as  he  "gets  there  just  the  same" 
and  with  both  feet  at  that.  He  inquires 
whether  best  to  confine  his  attention  ex- 
clusively to  fancy  poultry  culture  or  to 
the  various  branches  of  market  poultry. 
Now,  in  his  case,  we  are  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  former  and  equally  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  and  perhaps  the  burden  of  our  re- 
ply was  to  assure  him,  if  not  convince  him, 
that  our  advice  was  not  based  upon  fear  of 
competition.  The  good  Book  informs  us 
that  "where  the  carcass  is  there  will  the 
eagles  be  gathered  together."  Eminently 
correct,  but  it  is  also  equally  true  that 
where  the  best  line  of  goods,  the  largest  as- 
sortment and  biggest  collection  is  to  be 
found,  there  will  the  customers  be  gathered 
together. 

A  familiar  every  day  illustration  is  to  be 
seen  in  our  marts  of  trade.  (  ertaiu  streets 
in  our  large  cities  seem  to  be  devoted 
nearly  their  entire  length  to  particular 
lines  of  merchandise.  Some  are  monopo- 
lized by  steain-hea.iug  apparatus,  furnaces, 
ranges,  stoves,  etc. ;  others  by  leather  mer- 
chants ;  others  by  heavy  hardware  men ; 
others  by  banks  and  brokers  ;  other  locali- 
ties by  produce  commission  men ;  others 
by  dry  goods  commission  houses ;  and 
within  a  comparative  small  radius  may  be 
found  the  largest  and  most  important  re- 
tail dry  goods  palaces.  Almost  the  same  is 
true  of  our  big  hotels,  while  within  a  short 
distance  of  each  other  may  be  heard  and 
seen  the  swiftly  flying  presses  of  the 
leading  daily  papers.  Even  the  tendency 
of  our  railroads  is  now  for  union  depots, 
from  which  central  points  trains  are  con- 
tinually radiating  in  every  direction.  So 
far,  from  fear  of  competition,  this  gather- 
ing together  of  similar  goods,  this  consol- 
idating of  forces  is  an  acknowledged  ad- 
vantage to  all  hands. 

To  apply  this  thought  to  our  present 
purpose  we  hardly  need  remind  our  read- 
ers that  only  a  narrow  strip  of  land  sepa- 
rates our  own  poultry  farm  from  that  of 
Mr.  Hunter;  while  in  Natick,  only  three 
mile?  distant,  dwells  the  immortal  "  Uncle 
Isaac,"  and  near  him  his  almost  equally 
well  known  poultry  brother,  Mr.  Henry 
Eelch  ;  also  our  poultry  friend,  Mr.  Boyer, 
alias  "Uncle  Mike,"  whose  eyes  and  nose, 
both  day  and  night,  incessantly  point  to- 
wards Hammonton,  as  the  needle  points 
towards  the  pole,  and  yet  we  all  of  us  have 
as  much  business  as  we  can  possibly  at- 
tend to,  and  the  thought  of  competition,  or 
interferring  with  each  other,  has  never  en- 
tered any  of  our  heads. 

Our  reply  to  our  correspondent,  there- 
fore, was  uot  based  upon  fear  of  competi- 
tion, for  we  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  "the 
more  the  merrier,"  but  we  dissuade  him 
from  entering  the  fancy  business  because 
in  order  to  succeed  he  must  reach  quite  an 
elevated  round  on  the  poultry  ladder;  in 
fact,  must  be  pretty  near  the  top  or  he 
will  be  lost  sight  of  iu  the  crowd,  if  indeed 
he  is  ever  seen  at  all.  It  is  hard  work  to 
get  there,  and  equally  hard  to  stay  there, 
amid  present  competition,  and  the  labor 
necessary  to  secure  the  position  would  be 
sufficient  to  push  his  way  through  the  first 
few  years  of  the  market  poultry  business 
and  establish  it  upon  a  solid  paying  basis. 

The  fancy  poultry  business  has  many  ex- 
asperations that  seem  inseparably  con- 
nected with  it,  and  from  which  the  market 
poultry  business  is  exempt — thank  the 
Lord.     The  complaint    about  eggs  not 


hatching,  for  instance,  when  the  same  eggs 
at  home  are  panning  out  ninety  or  more 
per  cent,  is  peculiarly  disgusting.  To  il- 
lustrate: An  ex -member  of  the  Legislature 
bought  thirteen  eggs,  lugged  them  home, 
and  hatched  twelve  chickens,  but  was 
amazed  because  the  other  one  egg  failed  to 
hatch.  He  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  it 
had  been  "doctored,"  but  could  only  ac- 
count for  the  failure  from  the  fact  that  in 
carrying  the  eggs  home  he  had  occasion  to 
jump  across  a  small  brook  (that  am  other 
jackass  could  easily  have  jumped  across), 
aud  on  lauding  on  the  other  side  he  must 
have  jarred  the  eggs  and  thus  prevented 
one  from  hatching.  Verily,  the  fools  are 
not  all  dead,  and  unfortunately  some  of  us 
are  doomed  to  have  dealings  with  them. 

A  gentleman  wrote  us  the  other  day  for 
600  eggs  to  fill  his  incubator,  but  with  the 
proviso  that  every  egg  must  be  fertile.  We 
thanked  him  for  honoring  us  with  the  or- 
der, but  declined  it  as  politely  as  we  knew 
how,  and  requested  him  to  remove  his  pa- 
tronage to  some  other  establishment. 
Good  Lord!  is  it  expected  of  us  that  every 
egg  will  hatch  ?  How  absurd  to  suppose  it 
possible  wheu  even  the  wild  birds  of  the 
forest  cannot  do  it.  Partridges  cannot  do 
it,  quails  cannot  doit,  and  not  a  bird  of  the 
air  can  do  it  every  time.  Ihe  only  eggs 
we  know  of  that  invariably  pan  out  100 
per  cent.,  are  those  of  potato  bugs  and  bed- 
bugs. Let  our  esteemed  aud  cautious 
friend  load  up  his  incubator  with  these, 
and  we  will  warrant  their  fertility,  and 
also  warrant  the  stereotyped  ninety-eight 
per  cent.,  and  will  in  fact  go  two  better  and 
guarantee  the  full  100  per  ceut.  No  bird 
known  to  ornithologists  or  to  anybody  else 
in  our  mundane  sphere  can  invariably 
hatch  100  per  cent.  Birds  oj  Paradise, 
(that  all  of  us  who  never  told  a  lie  hope  to 
gaze  upon  in  the  dim  future),  may  perhaps 
do  it,  and  we  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  our  correspondent  give  them  a  trial. 
The  most  reliable,  breeder  of  these  is  the 
venerable  John  Milton,  formerly  of  Eug- 
laud,  but  whose  present  address  is  "  Para- 
dise Lost,''  Lock  Box  No.  1674. 

Another  exasperation  in  the  fancy  poul- 
try business  is  frequently  in  the  shape  of 
application  for  stock.  A  correspondent 
writes  quite  a  verbose  letter  and  well  de- 
scribes a  95,  if  not  indeed  a  98,  point  bird 
and  wants  it  for  $1.50  or  $2.00  at  most. 
Now,  if  after  breeding  birds  with  the  great- 
est care,  being  at  much  expense  to  adver- 
tise them,  aud  at  the  libor  of  answering 
numerous  letters  in  regard  to  them,  we 
have  to  sell  ihem  for  so  small  a  price,  it 
does  not  require  peculiar  brilliancy  of  in- 
tellect to  see  that  it  is  much  better  to  mar- 
ket them  as  dressed  poultry  and  avoid  all 
this  extra  expense  and  labor.  This  would 
be  our  preference  every  time,  and  most 
poultrymen  would  agree  with  us.  In- 
numerable other  exasperations  which  we 
have  not  space  to  enumerate,  or  eyen  al- 
lude to,  are  peculiar  to  the  fancy  poultry 
business,  and  are  not  found  in  the  legiti- 
mate market  poultry  department. 

"We  have  spent  some  of  our  delightful 
fall  weather  iu  visiting  poultry  establish- 
ments, noting  different  methods  of  pro- 
cedure and  exchanging  opinions  with  the 
proprietors.  "We  were  perhaps  most  in- 
terested iu  a  poultry  plant  fitted  up  by 
two  hard-working  industrious  men,  aged 
perhaps  twenty-eight  and  forty-five.  They 
have  long  been  engaged  in  other  business, 
but  have  always  been  interested  in  and  suc- 
cessful with  poultry  in  a  small  way,  and, 
although  neither  of  them  are  carpenters, 
they  have  done  pretty  much  all  their  own 
building,  from  the  incubator  house  to  the 
brooder  house,  poultry  houses,  etc.,  and 
all  the  buildings  are  thoroughly  con. 
structed  and  look  well.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  (Oct.  15th)  they  had  chickens  all  the 
way  from,  say,  three  pounds  weight  down 
to  a  week  old,  their  incubators  were  run- 
ning full  and  they  intended  to  continue 
hatchiug  until  New  Year's.  They  own  but 
few  hens  and  purchase  nearly  all  their  eggs 
of  farmers  within  a  radius  of  perhaps  ten 
miles,  paying  fifty  cents  per  dozen  and  re- 
quiring that  the  fowls  producing  them 
shall  be  of  some  large  sized,  plump-shaped 
breed  and  healthy  vigorous  stock.  We 
think  they  would  find  a  profit  in  raising 
their  own  eggs,  which  they  certainly  could 
do  for  much  less  than  fifty  cents  per  dozen1 
They  have  now  been  engaged  in  the  poul- 
try business  for  two  or  three  years,  and 


bave  so  thoroughly  satisfied  themselves 
concerning  the  profits  that  they  are  ex- 
tending and  enlarging  their  establishment 
as  fast  as  possible.  They  gave  us  an  ac- 
count of  one  hen  that  stole  her  nest  and 
hatched  nine  chickens  last  fall,  perhaps  in 
October,  and  raised  eight  of  them,  four 
cockerels  and  four  pullets.  The  cost  of 
raising  these  eight  chickens  was  inappreci- 
able, but  even  calling  it  66%  cents  each 
(which  is  the  highest  cost  we  ever  figure), 
it  brings  the  expense  to  only  §5.33.  In  the 
spring  they  dressed  them  nicely  and 
shipped  them  to  us  (as  we  happen  to  re- 
ceive most  of  their  products).  The  cock- 
erels were  of  course  larger  than  the  pullets> 
but  the  lot  averaged  just  seven  pounds  each 
or  fifty-six  pounds  total,  for  which  we  re- 
turned them  twenty-five  cents  per  pound, 
or  an  even  $14.  Here  was  a  profit  of  $8.67, 
or  considerably  more  than  $1.00  each,  the 
simple  earning  of  one  hen,  and  accidentally 
at  that,  between  fall  and  spring;  yes,  in 
less  time,  because  when  the  chickens  were 
of  two  pounds  weight  and  well  feathered, 
the  hen  weaned  them  and  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  other  business,  (perhaps  to  literary 
pursuits). 

Now  these  little  instances  that  occasion- 
ally crop  out  in  the  poultry  business,  al- 
though stubborn  facts,  must  never  be  taken 
as  the  basis  of  calculation  or  expectation. 
One  heu  earned  her  owner  $8.67  in  thres  or 
four  months,  to  say  nothiug  of  her  "  fran" 
tic  efforts  "  during  the  balance  of  the  year, 
but  it  is  obvious  folly  to  suppose  that  1,000 
hens  can  earn  $8,670  m  a  year,  or  even  to 
claim  that  100  hens  can  earn  £867  per  an- 
num in  market  poultry  raising.  Nothing 
approximating  to  it  has  ever  been  done  to 
our  knowledge,  nor  in  our  opinion  will  it 
ever  be  done.  Here  is  where  so  many  fail 
This  is  why  so  many  embark  in  the  busi- 
ness and  speedily  give  up  the  ghost.  They 
base  their  expectations  upon  a  false  basis, 
a  rotten  foundation.  One  hen,  under  fav. 
orable  conditions,  may  earn  $S  67  in  a  year, 
or  in  less  than  a  year,  because  it  has  already 
been  done.  Two  or  three  hens,  or  perhaps 
half  a  dozen,  may  possiDly  do  the  same,  but 
the  result  can  only  be  repeated  as  often  as 
precisely  the  same  conditions  can  exist. 
Here  then  is  theproblem.  With  how  large 
a  flock  can  we  secure  these  same  conditions, 
and,  having  reached  that  limit,  how  nearly 
can  we  approximate  to  these  identical  con- 
ditions with  larger  flocks  ? 

Poultry  culture  is  a  trade,  a  study,  a 
science.  It  cannot  be  mastered  in  a  day, 
and  every  favorable  circumstance  must  be 
taken  advantage  of  if  we  would  grasp  its 
extreme  possibilities  and  the  uttermost 
penny  thac  it  can  yield.  Many,  for  the 
sake  of  out-of-door  freedom,  pure  air,  aud 
the  satisfaction  of  being  their  own  masters, 
are  tempted  to  abandon  fairly  remuner- 
ative occupations,  and  rush  into  the  un- 
tried poultry  business  with  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  present  methods  of  con- 
ducting it  to  best  advantage.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  a  gentleman  occupying  a  perma- 
nent, aud  what  we  supposed  to  be  a  very 
fair  position,  had  a  long  conversation  with 
us  concerning  the  expediency  of  relin- 
quishing it  and  adopting  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. In  fact,  he  had  progressed  so  far  as 
to  have  purchased  a  very  good  farm  and 
paid  for  it.  Our  advice  to  all  such  is, 
first,  "let  well  enough  alone" ;  second,  if  it 
is  not  well  enough  to  let  alone,  then  adopt 
the  new  undertaking  gradually,  and  learn 
it  thoroughly  as  you  go,  for  experience  is 
the  best  teacher ;  third,  be  sure  you  are 
right,  then  go  ahead. 

We  are  drawing  towards  the  close  of  an- 
other year,  and  before  the  next  issue  of  this 
paper  our  old  friend  Eighteen-Hundred-aud 
Ninety-five  will  have'left  us  forever  and 
passed  into  history.  To  us  it  has  been 
fraught  with  unusual  pleasures  and  bless- 
ings, for  which  we  are  truly  thankful,  and 
we  have  been  spared  the  sorrows  and  af- 
flictions which  have  come  to  so  many  of  our 
friends  and  readers ;  and,  however  many 
years  may  yet  be  in  store  for  us,  we  shall 
look  back  to  the  present  one  as  among  the 
pleasantest  of  them  all.  To  those  who 
have  been  similarly  favored  we  offer  our 
congratulations,  and  to  those  who  have 
met  with  misfortunes  and  afflictions  we 
extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy.  The 
older  we  grow  the  more  rapidly  do  the 
years  seem  to  pass,  and  as  often  as  the  old 
year  takes  it  departure,  we  recall  the 
"Song  for  New  Year's  Eve,"  by  the  be- 


loved Bryant,  with  a  portion  of  which  we 
venture  to  close  our  paper: 

"  Stay  yet,  my  friends,  a  moment  stay — 

Stay  till  the  good  old  year, 
So  long  companion  of  our  way, 

Shakes  hands,  aud  leaves  us  here. 
Oh  stay,  oh  stay, 
One  little  hour  and  then  away! 

The  year,  whose  hopes  were  high  aud  strong, 

Has  now  no  hopes  to  wake: 
Yet  one  hour  more  of  jest  and  song 

For  his  familiar  sake. 

Oh  stay,  oh  stay. 
One  mirthful  hour  and  then  away  I 

Days  brightly  came  and  calmly  went. 

While  yet  he  was  our  guest ; 
How  cheerfully  the  week  was  spent ! 

How  sweet  the  seventh  day's  rest! 
Oh  stay,  oh  stay, 
One  golden  hour  and  then  away ! 

E'en  while  we  sing  he  smiles  his  last, 

And  leaves  our  sphere  behind. 
The  good  old  year  is  with  the  past ; 

Oh  be  the  new  as  kind ! 

Oh  stay,  oh  stay, 
One  parting  strain  and  then  away  ! " 

W.  H.  Rudd. 

Orrocco  Poultry  Fat m,  \ 
South  Natick,  Mass.  f 


Found  Dead  Under  the  Roots. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Gordon,  Owensboro,  Ky., 
presents  a  case  iu  which  an  entire  flock  of 
fowls  are  affected.  She  says  that  they  bave 
"unlimited"  range  in  a  cornfield,  and  she 
feeds  once  a  day  on  bran  and  shorts.  But 
first  read  her  letter,  as  follows: 

I  have  a  flock  of  some  three  dozen  hens 
and  three  or  four  dozen  young  pullets, 
nearly  grown,  Bed  Caps  and  Single-comb 
Brown  Leghorns,  mixed.  1  have  lo-t  eight 
or  nine  pullets  with  some  disease.  Tiiey 
seem  to  get  sick  suddenly.  The  first  that  I 
noticed,  they  began  to  divop  their  heads  to 
the  ground  as  if  they  could  not  hold  them 
up,  with  their  eyes  closed,  and  lie  around 
about  a  day  and  uight  aud  die.  Some  die 
with  full  crops  and  in  good  flesh.  They 
have  unlimited  range  in  a  grass  field,  and 
also  in  a  cornfield.  They  are  fed  once  a  day 
on  a  small  quantity  of  bran  and  shorts. 
Have  been  mixing  a  tea  made  of  the  May 
appleroot,  since  the  disease  attacked  tbem 
Pullets  roost  in  a  stable.  Heus  are  kept  in 
the  hen-house  near  by.  Most  of  th<  se  that 
have  died  have  been  found  on  the  ground 
under  the  roosts  iu  the  morninsr,  unable  to 
hold  their  heads  up,  or  to  yet  up  aud  walk, 
and  lie  there  iu  a  comatose  state  until  t  hey 
die.  Please  answer  through  the  Poultry 
Keeper. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  assign  a  cause  for  the 
above,  as  we  have  had  hundreds  of  such 
cases,  and  especially  as  the  matter  alluded 
to  above  was  in  the  summer  when  the 
weather  was  warm.  The  birds  were  sim- 
ply fed  until  they  died  of  apoplexy,  indi- 
gestion aud  disease  of  the  liver.  It  may 
also  be  mentioned  that  the  male  should  not 
have  been  with  them.  As  the  lady  did  uot 
mention  anything  about  the  large  head  lice, 
we  suppose  she  examined  and  found  none. 
It  is  always  proper  to  look  for  lice  on  the 
first  symptoms  of  any  kind  of  illness,  both 
summer  and  winter.  Overfeeding,  how- 
ever, kills  more  than  does  roup. 


A  Peruous  Adventure 

If;  might  have  been  for  that  party  sent  out 
by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in  the 
summer  of  1894  to  climb  Mount  Rainier. 
A  climb  up  Mt.  Washington,  only  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  or  up  Pike's  Peak  on  a  rail- 
load,  is  not  much  of  an  undertaking  com- 
pared with  climbing  on  foot  with  provisions 
and  bedding  on  one  s  back,  over  ice  and  snow 
for  nearly  three  miles,  vertically.  Roped 
together,  so  that  if  one  man  falls  the  others 
may  hold  him,  one  slip  at  places  might 
bring  death  to  all  of  them.  But  judging 
from  the  published  account  of  this  success- 
ful achievement  the  party  were  well  repaid 
when  they  fir  ..ay  stood  upon  the  icy  dome 
of  this  grand  mountain,  with  the  clouds 
more  than  a  mile  below  them. 

It  was  a  tremendous  struegle  to  reach 
thatpoint.  but  the  view  of  "Nature's  wild 
magnificence"  from  a  height  of  between 
14,000  and  15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  seems  to 
have  well  repaid  the  five  men  who  "got 
there."  One  night  was  passed  on  the  rocks 
and  in  an  ice  cave,  at  an  elevation  of  more 
than  11,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  account  of  this  adventure  is  pub- 
lished in  a  beautiful  pamphlet,  and  Mr. 
CHAS.  S.  Fee,  the  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  will 
send  it  to  any  address  upou  receipt  o£  six 
cents  in  stamps. 

A  Paradox.— If  you  are  going  west  of  Chicago,  to 
any  point  In  any  of  the  Western  States— write  to  John 
R.  Pott,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  William'- port,  Pa.,  teU 
him  where  you  want  to  go  to  how  many  fn  the  party, 
if  you  wifl  have  any  freight  to  ship,  aud  he  will  save 
you  money,  by  giving  you  the  lowest  rates  and  the 
quickest  ttme.  " 
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A  Fist  Full  of  Questions. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Graves,  Chilesburg,  Ky.,  asks 
us  a  great  many  questions  in  regard  to  in- 
cubators and  brooders,  and  we  request  our 
readers  to  look  over  them,  and  the  replies, 
as  tbey  may  prove  serviceable.     He  says: 

1.  I  see  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  that  you  say  chickens 
shoald  stay  in  the  brooder  until  feathered, 
or  about  eight  weeks  old.  I  do  not  believe 
100  chicks  will  live  in  a  brooder  eight 
weeks  unless  your  brooder  is  very  large. 
2.  Please  write  me  what  size  brooder 
house  I  should  have.  3.  How  many  chicks 
in  a  brooder?  4.  How  many  brooders 
should  I  have  in  order  to  keep  my  incuba- 
tor running  all  the  time,  as  I  intend  to  sell 
the  chickens  for  broilers  ?  5.  I  have  some 
White  Indian  Games.  How  should  I  pro- 
ceed to  get  them  introduced  into  the 
Standard  as  a  standard  breed  of  poultry  f 
6.  Which  is  the  best  plan  to  run  an  incu- 
bator, in  my  room  or  in  the  cellar  ?  Of 
course  it  should  not  be  in  any  draught  or 
where  it  will  be  jarred.  7.  I  am  very  near 
sighted,  and  would  it  be  correct  to  take  the 
thermometer  out  of  the  incubator  to  look 
at  it  ?  8  Which  is  the  best,  top  or  bottom 
heated  brooders.  9.  What  sort  of  a  floor 
should  I  have  in  my  brooder  house  ?  10. 
Is  there  any  use  in  putting  kerosene  on  the 
poultry  house  this  late  in  the  year?  11. 
Can  you  give  poultry  too  much  green  bone, 
and  is  it  fattening  ? 

1.  It  is  not  claimed  that  a  brooder  should 
contain  100  chicks. 

2.  A  brooder  house  two  yards  square  is 
quite  a  fair  size. 

3.  We  do  not  believe  in  crowding,  and 
suggest  fifty  chicks  as  the  max- 
imum limit. 

4.  A  200-egg  incubator  should 
have  four  brooders. 

5.  Apply  to  Mr.  James  Forsyth, 
Owego,  ST.  Y.,  President  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association, 
with  a  descriptive  standard  pre- 
pared. 

G.  Either  location  will  answer  if 
not  too  cold  in  winter. 

7.  It  will  do  no  injury  to  take  the 
thermometer  out  for  observation. 

8.  Top  heat  (same  as  from  the 
hen)  is  considered  proper. 

9.  Boards,  covered    with  three 
inches  of  dirt  make  a  good  floor. 

10.  Not  unless  you  can  detect 
lice;  if  lice  are  present  they  will 
require  destruction. 

11.  Yes  ;  too  much  of  any  kind  of 
food  is  injurious.  Bone  contains 
some  fat,  according  to  the  kind.  A 
yjound,  once  a  day,  for  sixteen  hens, 
is  about  correct. 

He  Went  Slow. 

We  always  advise  readers  against 
taking  any  chances  for  loss,  and  it 
is  therefore  gratifying  to  receive  a 
letter  like  the  following,  from  Mr.    O.  W. 
Netherwood,  Oregon,  Wis.,  who  says: 

I  had  a  notion  of  pitching  right  into  the 
chicken  business,  but  your  advice  to  go 
slow  has  saved  me  many  dollars,  because 
it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  you  gave  that 
advice  for  fun,  but  from  either  your  own 
or  some  other  person's  experience.  I  was 
Just  foolish  enough  to  follow  it  and  have 
fully  discovered  the  wisdom  of  it  in  the 
last  year,  and  a*  you  say  there  is  "  heaps  to 
larn  about  a  chicken,"  and  with  a  guide 
like  your  paper,  it  is  nobody's  fault  but 
their  own  if  they  go  very  far  astray. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  mistake, 
and  a  large  number  are  carried  away  with 
too  much  enfhusiasm.  There  is  more 
profit  in  poultry  than  from  anything  on 
the  farm,  but  one  must  know  how  to  get 
away  from  mistakes,  for  an  inexperienced 
man  can  lose  his  money  in  a  short  time  if 
he  is  not  careful.  We  always  aim  to  pro- 
tect our  readers,  although  we  endeavor  to 
show  all  that  there  is  in  the  business. 


Dec.  9-14.— St.  Louis,  Mo.  C.  R.  Crouse, 
Cor.  Secretary,  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo. 

Dec.  11-14.— Tri-Stafe  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Association,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  J.  A. 
Mcintosh,  Secretary. 

Dec.  10-12.— Fort  Worth,  Texas.  D.  O. 
Lively,  Secretary. 

Dec.  10-13. — Saginaw,  Mich.  F.  A.  Her- 
bert, Secretary,  Ionia.  Mich. 

Dec.  10-13.— Titusville  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Titusville,  Pa.  F.  B.  Zimmer,  Judge. 
George  H.  Lipps,  Superintendent.  C.  M. 
Hays,  Secretary. 

Dec.  10-14.— Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa.  C.  R. 
Doe,  Secretary. 

Dec.  10-14. — Rhode  Island  Poultry  As- 
sociation, Providence,  R.  1.  H.  S.  Bab- 
cock,  Secretary. 

Dec.  11-17.— San  Francisco,  Cal.  E.  H. 
Freeman,  Secretary,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

Dec.  16-20.— Kokomo,  Indiana.  E.  E. 
Sanders,  Secretary. 

Dee.  16-21.- Lebauon,  Mo.  H.  W.  Clark, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  16-21.— Rochester,  N.  Y.  H.  P. 
Schwab,  Secretary. 

Dec.  16-21  —Lebanon,  Mo.  D.  H.  Hinds, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  17-21.— Pittston,  Pa.  F.  P.  Cos- 
per,  Secretary. 

Dec.  17-21.— Tiffin,  Ohio.  D.  S.  Biller, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  17-21.— Auburn,  Neb.  H.  J.  F. 
Wert,  Secretary. 

Dec.  17-2]  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  H.  A. 
Bridge,  Judge.  E,  W.  Vosburgh,  Secretary. 

Dec.   17-21.— State    Show,  Galveston, 


Jan  6-10. — Bloomingdale,  Ohio.  J.  B. 
Peele,  Secretary. 

Jan.  6-10. — West  Tennessee  Poultry 
Association,  Jackson,  Tenn.  H.  M. 
Dawson,  Secretary. 

Jan  6-10.— Hamburg,  N.  Y.  E.  C. 
Pease,  Secretary. 

Jan.  6-10.— Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  J. 
W.  Haslatn,  Secretary. 

Jan.  6-10.— Clinton  County  Poultry  As- 
sociation, Wilmington,  Ohio.  J.  B.  Peele, 
Secretary. 

Jan.  6-11.— Topeka,  Kan.  D.  A.  Wise, 
Secretary. 

Jan.  6  11. — Indiana  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock 
Association  and  Indiana  State  Poultry  As- 
sociation, at  Indianadolis,  Ind.  Fred.  S. 
Robinson,  !>70  N.  Del.  St.,  and  W.  L.  Hage- 
don,  Indianapolis. 

Jan.6-11.— Allentown  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Association,  Allentown,  J.'a.  John  W. 
Yoachim,  Secretary. 

Jan.  6-12.— Indiana  Slate  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis.  Ind.  W.  L.  Haga- 
dorn,  Secretary. 

Jan.  6-12.— Denver,  Col.  John  Herr, 
Secretary. 

Jan.  7-10.— Northampton,  Mass.  C.  H. 
Tut  tie,  Secretary. 

Jan.  7-11. — Vancouver  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, Vancouver,  B.  C.  Col.  Spice, 
Secretary. 

Jan.  7-11.— Michigan  State  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation,  Jackson.  Mich.  Bridge,  Butter- 
field,  Tucker  and  Shfer,  Judges.  Frank 
W.  McKenzie,  Secretary,  Concord  Mich. 

Jan.  S-10.— Glasgow,  Ky.  W.  D.  Dick- 
enson. Secretarj . 


No.  1.— The  Challenge. 


Shows  to  Occur. 

Dec.  2-6.— Rochester  Fanciers'  Club, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  W.  J.  Harrison,  Sec- 
retary. 

Dec.  2-7. — Iowa  State  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, Ottumwa,  Iowa.  W.  S.  Russell, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  3-6.— Meridian,  N.  Y.  Wm.  H. 
Carr,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

Dec.  4-6.— Stewartsville,  Mo.  C.  C. 
Roberts,  Secretary. 

Dec.  4-6.— Amesbury  Mass.  I.  K.  Felch, 
Judge.   E.  J.  Graves,  Secretary. 

Dec.  4-6. —  Amesbury  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Amesbury,  Mass.  I.  K.  Felch,  Judge. 
E.  J.  Graves,  Secretary. 

Dec.  4-7.— Roanoke.  Va.  Frank  A. 
Lovelock,  Secretary,  Salem,  Va. 

Dec.  4-11.— Cleveland  and  Ohio  State, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  W.  S.  Rowe,  Secre- 
tary. 


Texas.  J.  G.  McReynolds,  Secretary, 
Neches,  Texas. 

Dec.  18-20.— Wayne,  Neb.  H.  Gregory, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  18-21.— Caldwell,  Idaho.  W.  E. 
Bardler,  Secretary. 

Dec.  18-20.— Louisville,  Ky.  H.  W.  Heaz- 
lett,  Secretary. 

Dec.  23-25. — Concord,  Mich.  James  A. 
Tucker,  Secretary. 

Dec.  24-26.— Derby,  Conn.  E.  M.  Hunt, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  24-27.— Beatrice,  Neb.  E.  E.  Greer, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  25-27.— Seymour,  Conn.  G.  H.  Wea- 
ver, Secretary. 

Dec.  26-31.— Alliance,  O.  C.  S.  Angle- 
myer,  Secretary. 

•  Dec.  26-28.— Oneida,  N.  Y.  S.  B.  Rat- 
nour,  Secretary. 

Dec.  26-31.— Dayton,  Ohio.  C.  H.  Clark, 
Secretary,  136  Hawthorn  street. 

Dec.  30  to  Jan.  4.— Hampton,  Iowa. 
Paul  Jones,  Secretary. 

Dec.  31  to  Jan.  2.— Smyrna,  N.  Y.  S. 
K.  Wilcex,  Secretary. 

Dec.  31-Jan.  4.—  Sanatoga,  Pa.  S.  J. 
Kurtz,  Secretary. 

Dec.  31  to  Jan.  4. — Tacoma,  Washing- 
ton.  F.  A.  Rowsell,  Secretary. 

Jan.  1-3.— Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  E.  S.  Kirk- 
huff,  Secretary. 

Jan.  1-4.— West  Chester,  Pa.  Fred.  D. 
Reid,  Secretary. 

Jan.  1-4. — Hutchinson,  Mo.  Dr.  J.  F. 
McArthur,  Secretary. 

Jan.  1-4. — Colorado  Springs,  Col.  J. 
M.  Hill,  Secretary,  602  Fast  Kiowa  St. 

Jan.  1-4.— Findlay,  Ohio.  R.  M.  Wise, 
Secretary. 

Jan.  4-8. — Washington  Court  House. 
W.  R.  Dalby,  Secretary. 

Jan.  6  10.— Vermilion  County  Poultry 
Association,  Danville,  111.  C.  E.  Ellsworth, 
Secretary. 


Jan.  9-15.— Washington,  D.  C.  D.  E. 
Howi  id,  Secretary,  Box  54,  West  Wash- 
ington. 

Jan.  10-13 —Jackson,  Mich.  F.  McKen- 
zie, Secretary,  Concord,  Mich. 

Jan.  13-19. — Albuquerque,  N.  M.  A. 
F.  Overman,  Secretary. 

Jan.  14-18.— Nashville,  Tenn.  A.  R. 
Gray,  Secretary. 

Jan  14-18.—  Pittsburg,  Pa  A.  P.  Robin- 
son, Secretary. 

Jan.  14-18. — Boston  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Boston,  Mass.  C.  M.  Weld,  Sec- 
retary. 

Jan.  15-21.— Oakland.  Cal.  F.  Meck- 
lem,  Secretary,  417  Sacramento  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Jan.  20-24. — Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Alice 
M.  Mason,  Secretary. 

Jan.  21-24.— Omaha,  Neb.  H.  C.  Young, 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Secretary. 

Jan.  21-25.— Rockford,  111.  R.  E.  Bart- 
lett,  Secretary. 

Jan.  22-28.— Seattle,  Wash.  W.  B. 
Woodrich,  Secretary. 

Jan.  23-26.— Marquette,  Mich.  George  W. 
Freeman.  Secretary. 

Jan.  24  27.— Troy  Poultry,  Pigeon  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  Troy,  N.  Y.  John 
H.  Duke,  Secretary. 

Jan.  28-31.— Toledo  Fanciers'  Associa- 
tion. John  Davidson,  Dog  Judge;  Sharp 
Butterfield,  Poultry  Judge;  A.  Muchlig, 
Pigeon  Judge;  A.  W.Bell,  Secretary. 

Feb.  1-6. — New  York  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Association,  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York  city.  H.  V.  Craw- 
ford, Secretary,  Montclair.  N.  J. 

Feb.  14-18.  —  National  Poultry  Show, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Geo.  E.  Howard,  Sec- 
retary . 


We  send  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  and 
the  book,  "  Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator," 
for  60  cents.  The  '^Illustrator "  has  over 
100  cuts  of  houses,  brooders,  incubatois, 
etc. 


Bartlett's  Poultry  and  Animal  Food. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass., 
issues  a  neat  catalogue  which  is  an  im- 
provement on  old  methods,  and  in  a  style 
which  shows  more  at  a  glance  than  can  be 
expressed  ii\  words.  We  have  requested 
the  use  of  the  illustrations,  which  our 
readers  must  acknowledge  are  very  beauti- 
ful. The  first  is  "The  Challenge,"  the 
second  is  "Two  St.  Bernard  Babies,"  and 
the  third  is  "  A  Family  Group  of  Pekins." 

Mr.  Bartlett  manufactures  the  "O.  K. 
Food,"  an  animal  food  well  known  to  our 
readers,  and  also  fresh  ground  green  bone 
and  meat,  beef  scraps,  steamed  meat,  fine 
ground  bone,  cracked  bone,  fish  meal, 
oyster  shells,  mica  crystals,  granite 
grit,  Rankin's  mixture  and  fertilizers. 
Rankin's  mixture  is  no  secret.  Here  is 
its  composition:  Twenty  pounds  fine 
ground  scraps,  ten  pounds  fine  bone  meal, 
four  pounds  powdered  charcoal,  two 
pounds  sulphur,  four  ounces  red  pepper 
and  eight  ounces  salt. 

The  specially  of  Mr.  Bartlett  is  his 
"O.  K.  Food."  It  is  a  concentrated,  nour- 
ishing and  palatable  food,  rich  in  egg  pro- 
ducing properties,  and  is  fast  becoming  a 
necessary  ration  among  those  who  have 
given  it  a  trial.  It  meets  a  long  felt  want 
among poultrymen,  in  furnishinga  clean, 
sweet,  healthful  and  economical  food,  sup- 
plying the  nitrogenous  elements 
essential  to  flesh  and  egg  production. 
It  is  in  no  sense  a  mixture  of  stim- 
ulating  materials,  but  is  composed 
of  the  cleanest  and  sweetest  meat 
and  bene,  dried  while  fresh  and 
gr  mill  into  a  meal,  forming  a  food 
•  lean  to  handle,  pleasaut  to  the 
taste,  and  that  can  be  readily  mixed 
with  the  daily  ration  of  meal,  bran, 
etc.  It  will  keep  sweet  any  length 
i>l  l  hue.  even  in  hot  weather,  if  only 
kepi  in  a  dry  place.  Itisfedoncea 
jaj  — one  to  two  ounces  per  fowl  a 
day  is  the  usual  allowance.  It  is 
put  up  in  bags  of  ,50  and  100  pounds 
each  at  two  cents  per  pound. 

.Mr  Bartlett  has  a  large  factory  at 
M  qrcester,  and  invites  every  reader 
who  may  visit  that  city  to  call  and 
inspect  his  methods.  He  makes  a 
specialty  of  preparing  foods  for 
poultry,  as  well  as  having  some 
specialties  for  dogs. 

Overfeedinfi  on  Meat. 

Mr.  J.  H.C.Maiufold,  Oriole,  Pa., 
desires  to  know  if  he  can  feed  too 
much  boiled  meat.  His  fowls  are 
"off  their  feed,"  and  he  writes  us  as 
Can  I  feed  too  much  boiled  meat  ?    I  fed 
a  beef  head  twice  a  week  for  several  weeks 
to  about  seventy  fowls.    Some  were  full 
grown,  others  chicks.    They  have  given  me 
trouble  with  indigestion.     Have  used  nux 
vomica  in  the  drinking  water,  also  given  a 
liver  pill  each  for  three  weeks  Stopped 
the  feed,  yet  almost  all  of  them  are  effected 
with  roup  until  they  die.   I  feed  a  good  bit 
of  corn  to  young  chicks  for  several  weeks. 
Can  anything  additional  be  done  ? 

One  can  feed  too  much  of  anything.  The 
feeding  of  a  variety  is  better  than  giving 
any  kind  of  food  to  excess.  For  seventy 
fowls  about  five  pounds  of  meat  once  a  day, 
or  ten  pounds  every  other  day,  is  sufficient. 
It  is  possible  that  his  birds  have  roup, 
which  was  not  caused  by  the  food,  but 
rather  from  exposure  or  draughts.  It 
would  be  well  to  try  no  food  at  all  for 
about  three  days,  then  one  meal  a  day  for  a 
week,  allowing  a  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of 
nux  vomica  in  each  quart  of  drinking  wa- 
ter for  a  week.  If  they  then  do  not  recover 
the  probability  is  that  they  have  roup,  in 
which  case  the  best  remedy  is  a  teaspoonful 
of  chlorate  of  potash  in  the  same  quantity 
of  water,  but  there  is  no  sure  remedy  for 
roup.   

Hatched  Fifty  Out  of  Fifty-six. 

G.  EVEREST,   NEWBERG,  (NO  STATE). 

I  followed  your  advice  given  in  manage- 
ment of  young  chicks,  and  raised  fifty  out 
of  fifty-six.  How  is  that  ?  I  think  all  sub- 
scribers should  get  your  books,  as  they  are 
very  instructive.  Is  millet  extra  good  for 
young  chickens  and  hens,  or  is  it  too  fatten- 
ing? How  are  Indian  Games  and  Plymouth 
Rock  cross  for  broilers  ?  [Millet  seed  is 
excellent.  The  cross  mentioned  has  been 
tried  with  success.— Ed  ] 

Two  papers  for  75  cents —Poultry 
Keeper  and  Fanciers'  Eeview. 
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A  GOVERNMENT  REPORT. 

Too  Much  Learning — Too  Much. 
"ME." 

The  "  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  "  has 
gotten  out  a  report  on  its  investigations  of 
diseases  of  turkeys  and  chickens,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  article  by  Mr. 
Theobald  Smith,  on  turkeys,  is  quite  an 
addition  to  the  store  of  knowledge  on  that 
subject. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Vernnus  A.  Moore  is 
simply  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  jjiven 
over  and  over  again  in  t  he  poultry  journals. 
He  discovers  that  fowls  have  exudations 
from  the  eyes  and  throat,  and  that  such 
exudations  should  be  removed.  That  is 
about  the  whole  of  his  investigation.  All 
poultry  men  will  agree  with  bim,  but  let 
Mr.  Moore  himself  undertake  the  job  of 
"  scraping  the  throats  "  of  several  hundred 
birds,  and  he  will  find  that  something  of  a 
"  softer  job  "  will  then  be  desired. 

We  presume  these  two  gentlemen  are 
young  "  kids,"  as  they  follow  the  usual 
advertising  method  of  signing  such  titles  as 
"  Ph.  B.  M.  B.,-'  and  "R.  S.  M.  D.,"  and  use 
a  style  of  language  which  conveys  the  im- 
pression that  they  have  "  rubbed  against  a 
college,"  but  which  imparts  little  informa- 
tion in  fact  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
readers.  So  far  as  the  bulletin  is 
concerned,  though  really  worthy  of 
consideration,  it  will  remain  un- 
read by  thousands  whose  vocabu- 
lary does  not  permit  them,  while 
life  is  so  short,  to  wrestle  with 
such  words  as  hematoxylin,  ecchy- 
nioses,  septicoemia,  mucosa,  path- 
ogenesis, lesions,  etc.,  of  which  the 
following'is  a  specimen: 

Transverse  sections  of  the  diseased 
ca;cum  show  a  mass  of  exudate  oc- 
cupying a  portion  of  the  lumen.  In 
the  exudate  are  embedded  strips  of 
perfectly  preserved  epithelium.  The 
exudate  appears  amorphous  and 
contains  small  foci  and  even  large 
patches  of  cell  masses,  probably 
originating  from  the  inflammatory 
processes  going  on. 

The  above  is  as  "  clear  as  mud  " 
to  the  majority  of  farmers  and, 
poultrymen,  and  the  '-Bulletin' 
seems  more  an  occasion  to  bring  two 
.young  men  into  prominence  for 
"  much  learning  "  rather  than  to 
impart  information,  as  we  are  frank 
to  stale  that  the  investigations  of- 
ered  by  Mr.  Smith  show  him  to  be 
even  behind  the  farmers. 

The  poultry  fraternity  will  no 
doubt  extend  thanks  to  Dr.  Salmon 
for  his  efforts  in  their  behalf,  but  it 
will  be  an  advantage  to  add  a 
glossary,  or  give,  the  meaning  of 
terms  in  parenthesis.  Personally  we  care 
but  little  what  the  language  maybe,  as  it  is 
not  difficult  for  some  to  understand,  but  a 
bulletin  for  the  people  should  be  read,  and, 
as  the  American  people  are  full  of  hurry, 
they  will  skip  over  the  pages  when  they 
find  that  additional  labor  is  required  to 
arrive  at  the  meaning  of  what  is  intended. 

It  may  be  urged  that  such  terms  are 
necessary.  We  deny  it.  They  are  well 
enough  for  a  certain  class,  but  much  of 
that  stated  in  Ihe  bulletin  could  have  been 
expressed  in  plain  and  simple  language, 
which  probably  would  have  been  the  case 
but  for  the  "self  advertising"  and 
"  learned  nothingness"  which  give  promi- 
nence to  two  "M.  D's.,"  who  also  display 
their  "Ph.B."  and  "  B.  S." 

A  little  learning  is  really  and  truly  a 
dangerous  thing. 


location  in  winter.  Put  her  in  a  dry  hay- 
loft and  keep  her  there,  not  allowing  her  to 
touch  the  ground,  and  she  will  hatch  as 
man}r  chicks  as  when  on  a  damp  nest.  In 
the  incubator  it  is  often  the  case  that  the 
best  hatches  are  obtained  when  no  moisture 
is  given.  Nature  supplies  the  eggs  with  all 
the  moisture  required.  The  temperature 
can  be  controlled  in  an  incubator,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  hen  may  select  a  damp 
location  during  the  warm  summer  mouths, 
because  the  evaporation  of  moisture  cools 
the  eggs-  when  the  heat  is  too  great,  she 
coming  off  for  that  purpose,  but  in  winter 
such  method  would  be  fatal  to  the  chicks 
in  the  eggs. 


Feeding  at  a  Lioss. 

It  should  be  considered  in  keeping  poul- 
try that  a  flock  of  hens  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent scavengers  on  the  farm,  and  they 
should  be  permitted  to  preform  that  func- 
tion. The  hen  can  see  the  smallest  seed  on 
the  ground,  and  every  square  inch  of  the 
surface  is  carefully  searched.  The  amount 
of  food  which  she  can  secure  for  herself 
during  the  day,  unaided,  is  quite  large,  and 
she  consumes  a  great  variety  of  substances 
that  would  be  lost  but  for  her  appropria- 
tion of  them.   On  the  range  she  not  only 


which  produces  twenty  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  will  not  give  a  profit  of  ten  dollars 
at  present  prices.  If  an  acre  of  land  is 
given  up  to  a  flock  of  twenty-five  hens 
(which  is  a  small  number  on  an  acre),  the 
farmer  can  secure  a  larger  profit  than  from 
wheat. 

It  is  not  inferred  that  farmers  will  dot 
their  fields  with  poultry-houses,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  if  farmers  will  take  hold 
of  poultry  as  a  business,  and  not  look  upon 
it  as  something  intended  solely  for  women, 
they  will  find  themselves  amply  repaid  at 
the  end  of  the  year  for  all  the  care  and 
labor  that  they  may  bestow  in  that  direc- 
tion, with  the  advantage  in  favor  of  poul- 
try that  the  returns  from  the  sales  of  meat 
and  eggs  will  come  in  daily,  instead  of  hav- 
ing the  long  interval  between  seed-time  and 
harvest. 

If  wheat  is  cheap,  buy  it  and  feed  it  and 
devote  some  of  the  laud  intended  for  wheat 
to  poultry.  Compare  the  labor  usually  re- 
quired in  growing  wheat  with  that  neces- 
sary for  managing  a  flock,  and  it  will  be 
easily  seen  that  the  farmer,  instead  of  turn- 
ing over  the  care  of  the  fowls  to  his  wife, 
can  largely  increase  the  number,  and  make 
poultry  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
of  revenue  on  the  farm.  Laud  that  will  not 


portion  than  from  bran,  or  some  product 
of  the  preparation  of  grain.  Yet  it  is  less 
concentrated  and  more  soluble,  while  the 
fowls  can  consume  a  much  larger  quantity. 
To  attempt  to  feed  clover,  however,  with- 
out grain  as  an  assistant  would  be  going  to 
the  other  extreme ;  hence,  the  best  results 
can  only  be  obtained  from  a  mixed  or  bal 
anced  ration,  by  which  the  laying  hens  are 
supplied  with  food  abounding  in  all  the 
elements  essential  to  the  production  of 
eggs,  as  well  as  to  supply  the  hens  with 
animal  heat  aud  to  repair  waste  of  tissue. 


Where  to  Sell  Feathers. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Ryan,  Davenport,  Iowa,  asks 
where  she  can  sell  feathers.  We  have  re- 
ceived several  such  inquiries.   She  writes: 

Please  tell  me  through  your  Valuable 
paper  where  they  buv  chicken  feathers. 
There  was  a  piece  in  the  Poultry  Keeper 
sometime  ago  stating  that  they  could  he 
sold  to  the  factories  where  they  make 
feather-bone.  Will  you  kindly  "tell  me 
where  there  is  such  a  factory  ? 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  where 
feathers  are  used  in  factories,  but  any  com- 
mission merchant  will  receive  them  on 
consignment.  If  any  reader  can  inform 
the  lady  we  hope  it  will  be  done.  She  did 
not  mention  her  street  in  her  letter. 


A  Cross  for  Broilers. 


No.  2.— Two  St.  Bernard  Babies.  Raised  on  Bartlett's  Steamed  Meat!  (See  Page  131) 


Chicks  Not  Hatching. 

When  a  hen  brings  off  but  a  few  chicks, 
it  is  not  her  fault.  It  is  seldom  that  a 
hen  goes  on  the  nest  to  hatch  a  brood  that 
she  fails  to  do  her  duty  faithfully.  The 
difficulty  is  nearly  always  with  the  eggs. 
Where  hens  are  confined  in  yards,  and  have 
but  little  exercise,  being  also  fed  on  highly 
stimulating  food, they  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  produce  vigorous  chicks,  and  the  eggs  do 
not  hatch.  Eggs  from  fat  hens,  even  if  they 
hatch,  will  produce  weak  chicks,  and  many 
of  them  will  die  in  the  shells.  If  strong 
chicks  are  desired,  the  eggs  used  for  in- 
cubation should  be  from  healthy  stock  that 
has  not  been  overfed  aud  pampered. 

The  supposition  that  the  nest  should  be 
in  a  damp  place  is  erroneous.  The  hen 
selects  a  cool  place  in  summer  and  a  warm 


consumes  grass  and  seeds,  but  destroys  a 
large  number  of  insects  also,  aud  every 
ounce  of  food  thus  secured  is  so  much  gain 
to  the  farmer, of  which  be  should  avail  him- 
self. 

Duringrthe  summer  months  the  hens  re- 
quire less  food  than  in  the  winter,  though 
something  depends  on  how  they  may  be 
situated,  and  how  many  eggs  may  be  layed, 
but  when  on  the  range  they  cannot  fail  to 
secure  a  full  supply  of  all  that  they  require 
if  they  are  active  and  industrious.  If  the 
farmer  continues  to  feed  them  he  will 
waste  the  food  given,  as  the  hens  will  not 
seek  food  on  the  range  if  they  are  fed  in 
the  barn-yard,  becoming  lazy  and  sluggish, 
and  also  overburdened  with  fat.  By  with- 
holding food  the  cost  of  the  eggs  will  be  re- 
duced, and  of  course  the  profit  will  be 
much  greater, 

As  an  experiment,  take  two  flocks  that 
are  alike,  and  give  them  free  range.  Feed 
one  flock  at  the  barn-yard,  allowing  grain 
twice  a  day,  and  compel  the  other  flock  to 
pick  up  its  food  (provided  the  range  is 
good),  aud  the  flock  that  receives  no  food  at 
the  barn-yard  will  not  only  lay  more  eggs 
than  the  other,  but  will  also  keep  in  better 
condition,  while  the  flock  that  is  given 
plenty  of  grain  will  be  fat,  and  will  con- 
tain a  larger  proportion  of  hens  that  desire 
to  sit.  Of  course,  such  method  will  not 
answer  for  all  the  seasons,  but  applies  to 
the  warm  days  of  summer  only,  aud  the 
experiment  is  worthy  of  being  made. 


Poultry  and  Wheat  Raising. 

As  wheat  is  very  low,  and  farmers  are 
objecting  to  growing  it  at  a  loss,  they  can 
convert  it  into  ijork  and  poultry-  Land 


produce  any  crop  at  all  may  be  used  for 
poultry,  and  during  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year  the  hens  can  take  good  care  of 
themselves  and  supply  their  own  wants, 
with  little  or  no  help  from  their  owner,and 
will  also  pay  a  large  profit  at  the  same 
time. 

Value  of  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry. 

*It  is  only  recently  that  clover  hay  has 
been  found  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best 
winter  food  for  layiug  hens,  and  that  by  its 
use  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring  green 
food  is  overcome.  In  fact,  the  essential 
want  of  hens  in  winter  is  not  so  much  that 
of  green  food  as  bulky  food  of  a  nitrogen 
ous  character.  For  many  years  the  writ- 
ers and  brooders  have  made  a  specialty  of 
recommending  all  kinds  of  grain  for  poul- 
try, the  only  variation  being  that  at  certain 
times  some  of  it  was  to  be  whole  grain  and 
at  other  times  soft  food  was  to  be  given.  It 
did  not  occur  to  them  that  the  effects  of  a 
long-continued  diet  of  grain  was  as  injuri- 
ous to  fowls  as  to  cattle,  and  that  the  con- 
centrated grain  food  gave  the  best  results 
when  diluted  (if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion) with  some  kind  of  bulky  material, 
which  uot  only  promoted  digestion,  but 
also  largely  assisted  in  supplying  the  ele- 
ments necessary  for  the  albumen  of  the 
eggs,  which  was  lacking  in  the  carbona- 
ceous food  of  the  grains. 

Another  important  advantage  in  the 
feeding  of  clover  hay  is  that  it  abounds  in 
mineral  matter,  thus  providing  lime  in  a 
soluble  condition  for  the  shells,  aud  in  sup- 
plying the  bony  structure  for  the  chicks  in 
the  eggs.  The  phosphates,  salt,  soda, 
magnesia,  iron  aud  nitrogen  are  easiest  ob- 
tained from  the  grasses,  but  in.  less  pro- 


The  question  is  often  asked  in  re- 
gard to  which  breeds  should  be  used 
for  producing  broilers.  In  the  win- 
ter season  large  numbers  of  broilers 
can  only  be  raised  by  the  use  of  in- 
cubators and  brooders.  We  will 
not  consider  the  best  laying  breeds, 
or  those  tbat  make  choice  birds,  but 
which  kind  of  chicks  will  live  and 
reach  a  marketable  age.  It  is  well 
kuowu  that  the  heaviest  loss  of 
chicks  is  just  at  a  time  when  the 
down  is  being  replaced  by  feathers. 
When  the  feathers  begin  to  shoot 
out  from  the  tips  of  the  wings  and 
the  tail,  the  process  is  a  rapid  one 
and  weakens  or  debilitates  the 
chicks.  This  is  what  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed in  order  to  raise  as  many  chicks 
as  possible. 

Which  breeds  are  less  liable  to 
rapid  feathering?  The  reply  is  the 
Asiatics,  as  they  often  remain  near- 
ly naked  until  they  are  six  or  eight 
weeks  old.  This  is  a  peculiarity  of 
Brahmas  and  Cochins.  An  excel- 
lent cross,  therefore,  is  to  hegin 
with  Light  Brahma  hens  and  use  a 
Buff  Cochin  male.  The  next  year  if 
any  of  the  crossbred  pullets  are  re- 
tained, a  Light  Brahma  male  may 
be  used.  By  thus  alternating 
with  a  Cochin  male  one  year  and  a  Brahma 
male  the  next,  new  blood  will  be  frequent, 
and  the  chicks  will  be  strong  and  hardy. 
As  they  will  feather  slowly,  they  will  es- 
cape the  debilitating  effects  of  rapid  pro- 
duction of  feathers,  and  a  larger  number  of 
them  will  reach  a  marketable  age  compared 
with  some  of  the  other  breeds. 

We  do  not  claim  that  the  cross  men- 
tioned will  produce  the  best  quality  of 
chicks,  hut  such  chicks  will  grow  faster 
thau  any  others,  and  will  weigh  more  at 
ten  weeks  old  than  chicks  of  any  other 
cross  or  breeds.  They  will  give  more 
pounds  of  meat  in  the  shortest  time  than 
can  be  secured  by  any  other  breeds,  and  the 
loss  will  he  at  a  minimum.  If  the  manage- 
•uient  is  faulty,  however,  the  number 
reaching  the  market  will  be  small,  whether 
Braumas,  Cochins,  or  any  breed  is  used; 
but  with  good  care  aud  favorable  conditions 
the  cross  suggested  is  one  of  the  best,  and 
more  especially  where  the  climate  is  very 
cold  in  winter. 


Feathers  off  the  Back. 

When  a  ben  or  pullet  is  bare  on  the  back 
she  is  an  unsightly  object,  and  a  reader  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  writes  us  for  a  remedy.as  fol- 
lows : 

Will  you  please  tell  me  why  the  feathers 
come  off  the  back  of  my  hen  ?  She  is  not 
moulting,  as  the  loss  of  feathers  has  been 
going  on  for  some  months.  Otherwise  she 
eats  aud  seems  well,  but  her  back  is  now 
almost  bare  and  the  skin  is  red,  dry  and 
hard.  She  is  fed  with  corn  meal,  wheat, 
oats  aud  bran. 

If  the  hen  is  separated  from  the  flock, 
and  removed  from  the  male,  the  feathers 
will  soou  grow  out  again.  Such  cases  are 
vei  y  frequent,  and  it  is  the  only  remedy, 
as  the  hen  is  not  moulting  or  suffering 
with  any  ailment,  nuai.nwoti 
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AN  EXPRESS  MANAGER  SPEAKS. 


Why  Don't  You  Raise  Better  Stock-- 
What  Good  Blood  Will  Do— Ex- 
press Managers  Know  a  Good 
Thing — An  Excellent  Letter. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Bynames,  Manager  of  the  South- 
ern Poultry  and  Supply  Company,  Nash- 
ville, Tcnn.,  who  is  largely  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  his  State,  has  prevailed  on  Mr. 
Lucian  Minor,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  who  for 
twenty  years  was  connected  with  the 
Southern  Express  Company  as  tariff  solic- 
itor ami  route  agent,  and  who  is  widely, 
known  to  all  prominent  Southern  shippers 
to  write  a  letter  from  his  standpoint, 
which  was  done  by  Mr.  Minor,  and  which 
3Ir.  Bynames  kindly  sends  to  us  for  publi- 
cation!   Here  is  Mr.  Minor's  letter: 

Last  spring  I  induced  an  Evansville, 
lnd.,  dealer,  to  order  from  Middle  Tennes- 
see, a  lot  of  spring  chickens.  He  used  ten 
or  fifteen  coops,  but  when  1  saw  him  after- 
wards he  said  to  me,  "  Why  don't  you  get. 
your  folks  to  get  belter  breeds  of  chickens. 
If  they  had  l'lymouth  Rocks,  or  any  of  the 
better  breeds,  I  could  have  bandied  ten 
coops.,  where  1  bandied  one  of  these  com- 
mon fowls." 

Some  time  ago,  in  taking  with  a  New  Or- 
leans commission  merchant,  with  a  view  of 
increasing  the  shipments  of  poultry  from 
my  territory  to  that  point,  thus  extending 
the  markets  and  relieving  t  he  over-crowded 
nearer  maikets,  the  gentleman  said 
to  me  that  be  would  be  glad  to  get 
the  business  from  Kentuc,ky  and 
Tennessee,  but  did  not  care  for  it 
from  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  as 
it  would  most  likely  be  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  shippers  ;  that  size:  and 
appearance  regulated  prices, under 
like  conditions  of  the  market;  tLat 
Mi.-souri  ami  Kansas  poultry  ruled 
at  the  top  of  the  market,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  following,  with  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi  stock  at  the 
bottom ,  and  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  makeacustomer  understand 
the  difference  iu  the  poultry,  and 
consequent  difference  in  price. 

Again,  in  conversation  with  a 
de.iler  who  bad  a  lot  of  eggs  gom.; 
by  express  to  New  York,  he  re- 
marked that  be  was  '•  using  nice 
new  cases,  and  did  not  want  any 
express  strickers  put  on  them,  as 
they  would  show  that  the  eggs 
came  from  Tennessee,  and  thus 
cause  his  eggs  to  bring  him  two 
cents  per  dozen  less  than  Western 
eggs."  .... 

Unquestionably,  part  of  this  is 
due  to  want  of  care  on  the  part 
of  dealers  in  carrying  out  the  de- 
tails of  handling  and  assortment 
into  cases,  that  the  large,  small, 
white,  brown  and  dirty  e;_gs  may 
be  each  packed  in  separate  cases ; 
all  of  these  things  have  an  appre- 
ciable affect  on  the  market  price. 

the  fact  that  well-bred  stock  has 
more  vitality  than  scrub  stock  is 
equally  applicable  to  poultry.  A 
coop  of  well-bred  fowls  will  suc- 
cessfully stand  shipment  to  a  more 
distant  market  than  will  a  coop  of 
common  fowls,  while  to  the  nearer 
markets  the  well-bred  fowls  will 
reach  them  lookingbetter and  fres],'er  than 
the  others. 

Remember  that  size  and  appearar)Ce  are 
the  two  important  factors  in  marketing 
poultry,  and  you  can  see  why  the  New  Or- 
leans merchant  desired  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee stock,  and  did  not  care  for  the  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi  stock.  „5j 
There  is  in  the  North  a  greater  infusion 
of  good  blood  in  their  poultry  than  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  and  these,  in  turn, 
have  a  greater  proportion  than  Alabama 
and  Mississippi.  A  coop  of  well-bred 
poultry  will  stand  shipment  from  Ken- 
tucky to  the  more  distant  Florida  points, 
reacli  therein  good  shape,  and  meet  with 
ready  sale  and  good  prices,  while  scrub 
stock  would  be  wilted  to  the  point  of  af- 
fecting the  selling  price  so  that  they  would 
not  be  sold,  even  at  a  concession  in  price, 
until  the  good  ones  were  all  gone. 

Under  these  conditions,  as  applied  to  any 
of  the  seed  crops,  there  are  tew  farmers 
who  would  not  make  an  effort  to  supply 
themselves  with  the  better  class  of  seed, 
while  very  lew  seem  willing  to  do  this 
with  their  poultry. 

Were  our  fanners  to  raise  the  percentage 
of  good  blood  in  their  poultry,  their  fowls 
would  gradually  class  higher  until  the 
commission  merchant  would  be  unable  to 
quote  one  price  for  •'  Kansas  and  Missouri 
stock,"  a  lower  one  for  ■•Kentucky  and  Ala- 
bama," and  a  still  lowerone  for  '■  Alabama 
and  .UisMssippi,  '  and  the  egg  dealer  would 
not  be  afraid  to  let  it  be  known  from  what 
point  his  eggs  came.  Not  only  would  this 
be  the  effect  at  the  usual  place  of  market- 
ing, but, with  the  increased  vitality, markets 
now  inaccessible  would  be  open  to  them. 

1  have  no  interest  in  this  other  than  the 
welfare  of  the  Express  Company  for  which 
I  work,  whose  management,  in  the  twenty 
odd  years  of  my  service  with  them,  has  uii- 
ceasiugly  endeavored  to  impress  upon  me, 
in  common  with  its  other  employes,  that 
satisfactory  and  profitable  service  to  its 
patrons  was,  and  always  would  be,  the  only 
basis  upon  which  any  "permanent  business 
could  be  maintained. 


Better  class  poultry  means  to  me  higher 
prices  to  the  grower,  better  and  moie  satis- 
factory quality  to  the  purchaser,  and  a  ma- 
terial extension  of  the  marketing  area,  out 
of  all  of  which  I  am  sure  the  Express  ( !om- 
pany  will  derive  some  added  business. 

So  firmly  am  I  imbued  with  the  correct- 
ness of  these  ideas  that  I  have,  in  some 
cases,  where  trying  to  indue0  farmers  to 
improve  their  stock,  offeredto  bring  them 
a  cock,  free  of  express  charge,  where 
bought  in  our  territory  in  Tennessee. 

There  are  details  of  packing,  assortment 
and  preparation  for  marker,  that  have 
marked  value  in  the  general  result  of  ob- 
taining better  prices  for  fowls  and  eggs. 
Probably   these  belong  distinctively  to  the 

province  of  the  dealer  who  gathers  them  tip 
from  the  grower  and  sends  them  to  market, 
rather  than  the  farmers,  few  of  w  hom  ever 
send  this  class  of  matter  off  to  market. 

However,  this  alone  will  not  suffice  to  at- 
tain the  end,  unless  the  grower  lends  his 
aid  by  the  betterment  of  his  slock,  and  it 
i-  tn  me  a  case  where  each  must  contribute 
his  effort  towards  a  general  result,  which 
will  add  many  thousands  of  dollars  yearly 
to  the  income  of  our  section. 

We  commend  the  above  to  our  readers. 
As  a  single  male  of  the  pure  breeds  may  be 
the  sire  of  l.ooi)  i  hic  ks  in  a  whole  year,  the 
cost  of  improvement  is  really  nothing. 
Consider  the  great  loss,  as  shown  by  .Mr. 
Minor,  and  compare  it  with  the  cost  of  a 
male, especially  at  this  time  of  the  year.  He 
does  not  ask  you  to  buy  pure  bred  stock  en- 


Washington's  Show. 

Washington,  D.  C,  will  have  a  grand 
show  Feb.  14th  to  18th,  inclusive.  It  will 
re  ally  be  a  show  of  both  Washington  and 
Baltimore. 

The  A.  P.  A.  has  been  invited  to  meet 
with  them,  and  the  officers  believe  that  as 
Atlanta  is  now  out  of  the  way,  the  meet- 
ing will  be  held  in  Washington. 

Mr.  T.Farrer  Etaekbam  will  probably  fit 
up  the  show  room  and  superintend. 

The  officers  are  as  follows:  President, 
H.  A.  Munson;  Vice  Presidents,  Dr.  H.  W. 
Dorsey,  Richard  Smith  ;  Secretary.  George 
E.  Howard,  Box  5-1,  Station  A  ;  Treasurer, 
Dr.  R.  H.  Evans.  Board  of  Directors: 
II.  A.  Munson,  George  E.  Howard.  Dr.  R. 
H.  Evans,  John  W.  Douglass,  Edward  S. 
Schmid,  Chas.  E.  Thomas,  Dr.W".  J.  Els  tun, 
Samuel  Stinemetz,  John  E.  Bardroff. 

Capons. — Is  it  Cholera? 

Mr.  T.  N.  Blake,  Avgos,  lnd.,  writes  us  1 1 1 
Know  how  to  cure  cholera  in  hi<  dock,  and 
states  that  be  has  done  everything  possible. 

He  says : 

"  What  can  I  do  to  stop  The  ra\         of  I  he 

cholera?  I  have  about  200  Capou3>and  50 
hens.  The  Capons  roost  in  two  different 
places  and  the  hens  in  a  third.  I  have  done 
everything  to' destroy  lice,  give  a  variety 


That  Worm  Pit. 

D.  A.  WATSON,  DUNDAS,  ONTARIO. 

It  would  be  well  for  Mr.  B.  H.  Moore, 
Stony  Point,  N.Y.,  to  investigate  a  little 
closer  before  be  rushes  into  print  wit h  what 
he  evidently  thinks  an  insight  on  his  part. 
Had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  read  t  he  article 
in  September  Poultry  Keeper  be  would 
have  seen,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  an 
extract  from  a  French  magazine,  and  con- 
sequently the  figures  given  would  be  in  the 
metric  system  ;  consequently,  the  size  of  the 
pit  WOUld  be  ill  feet  and  inches  about  as 
stated,  viz  :  Depth,  3  feet ;  width,  0  feet ; 
length,  10  to  10  yards  There  is  nothing  in 
that  so  very  far  out  of  place.  You  must 
use  your  own  judgment  about  printing 
this, "but  I  think  the  explanation  should  be 
made,  as  I  consider  the  article  in  September 
issue  a  Valuable  one. 


No.  3.— A  Family'Group;of  pekins._(See"Pag-e  131.) 


tire,  but  advices  the  use  of  pure-bred  males 
if  nothing  better  can  be  done,  though  he 
favors  pure  breeds  only  if  you  are  not  "  ex- 
travagantly economical."' 

Read  the  above.  It  contains  a  whole 
volume  of  truth  and  facts. 


Questions  of  Interest. 

Mr.  G.  Kent,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  asks  us  a 
few  questions,  which  are  numbered  for 
convenience  of  reply,  but  which  are  per- 
haps interesting  to  some  of  our  beginners. 
He  asks  as  follows: 

1.  Is  diphtheria  in  hens  contagious  to 
the  attendant  doctoring  her?  2.  Are  two 
pounds  required  for  broilers,  exclusive  of 
leal  hers,  head,  entrails?  3.  Is  it  safe  for  a 
hen  to  sit  in  an  unhealed  bouse  now  or  in 
winter, the  house  being  draught  proof, walls 
lined  with  paper, board  Uoor  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  windows  to  souui,  doors  to 
close  over  windows  at  night,  nests  lined 
with  carpet  urst,  then  straw,  and  could 
place  it  so  the  sun  can  shine  in  at  least  five 
nours  a  day?  4.  Hens  have  a  scratching 
bouse,  next  to  the  hen  House.  Would  you 
let  them  out  of  doors  as  well?  They  will 
not  stay  in  the  house  except  when  the 
grain  is  lirsi  thrown  in. 

1.  It  is  affirmed,  and  has  been  demon- 
strated thai  humans  are  liable  to  diphtheria 
from  fowls. 

2.  Broilers  are  sold  dressed ;  that  is, 
they  arc  picked  clean  but  the  entrails  are 
not  removed.  Only  the  feathers  are  taken 
off,  the  heads  and  feet  remaining. 

3.  Such  a  house  would  be  an  excellent 
place  for.tbe  nest  of  a  sittiug  hen. 

4.  Allow  them  outsid"  as  often  as  they 
desire,  except  during  damp  weather,  or 
when  snow  is  on  the  ground. 


of  feed,  and  do  everything  recommended 
for  the  disease ;  still,  one  or  two  will  die 
daily. 

We  doubt  if  it  is  cholera,  as  such  a  dis- 
ease sweeps  away  the  flock  in  a  hurry.  It 
maybe  roup  or  indigestion.  The  symp- 
toms should  have  been  given,  as  most  read- 
ers style  every  disease  as  cholera.  As  no 
symptoms  are  given  we  will  advise  first  to 
examine  the  heads  for  large  lice,  close  the 
top  ventilator,  and,  if  birds  are  very  fat, 
give  no  food  at  all  for  three  or  four  days; 
theu  give  only  one  meal  a  day,  adding  a 
teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  mix  vomica  to 
each  <p;art  of  drinking  water  for  ten  days. 

How  to  Prevent  Eggs  From  Hatch- 
ing. 

To  prevent  those  who  seek  to  procure 
eggs  of  pure  breeds  at  market  prices  from 
so  doing,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
"  doctor"  them  before  selling  to  stores,  bul 
all  eggs  so  treated  should  be  sold  on  a 
guarantee  "  not  to  hatch."  Mr.  W.  W. 
RuppersDUrg,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  asks  us 
as  tollows: 

"  Give  me  a  process  to  render  fertile  eggs 
unproductive,  as  some  people  claim  to  buy 
eggs  for  the  table,  but,  in  fact,  they  set  the 
eggs  to  get  pure  breeds  for  li '.tie  money. 

Put  the  eggs  in  a  trunk  or  box  with  a 
top,  set  tire  to  a  tablespoonful  of  sulphur, 
close  the  lid,  and  keep  box  shut  for  an 
hour.  The  sulphur  destroys  the  germs. 
Or  dip  the  small  end  (half  an  inch)  in 
boiling  water  thirty  seconds  ;  or  run  a  very 
tine  needle  into  the  large  end  and  touch  it 
with  chalk.  What  is  better,  remove  the 
males  from  the  hens. 


Don't  Forget  Your  County. 

JOHN  BENNETT,  SUNMAN,  RIPLEY  CO.,  IND. 

Tell  your  readers  and  advertisers  that  all 
advertisements  outside  of  large  cities  should 
have  county  in,  and  all  that  write  to  breed- 
ers should,  mention  their  couuty  every  time. 
It.  wo, ,id  save  much  I  ime  and  annoyance  to 
tin  giiipper  and  buyer.  I  never  ship  with- 
out county  mentioned.  Some  States  have 
two  or  three  places  with  same  name.  There 
are  three  Georgetowns  in  Pennsj  Urmia,  m 
three  different  counties.  $eef,  I  don't 
mail  a  letter  or  postal  without  county  (in 
address),  except  large,  well  known  cities. 
117/.'/  time  and  trouble  il  would  save  it 
county  \\  ■  ■  n  added.  Just  think  of  U  ;  mail 
messengers  must  consult  the  direc- 
tory to  find  some  small  new  P.  O., 
SO  I  lie\  know  which  Waj  I  lc\\  .shall 

send  the  mail.  They  know  counties 
but  not  all  post  offices.  I  have 
spent  days  and  week,  in  my  time 
hunting  counties,  ae  it  is  very  im- 
portant when  shipping  and  billing 
to  know  them. 

The  Standard  and  Score  Cards 
How  to  breed,  and  what  rule  to 
follow,  is  important,  as  "  groping 
in  the  dark  "  will  not  assist  in  se- 
curing success.  The  score  card  is 
not  a  guide.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Palmer, 
Greene  Springs,  Mo.,  writes: 

1  have  been  investing  in  some 
thorough  bred  chickens,  but  have 
been  unable  to  find  out  the  Stand- 
ard of  Perfection  to  breed  for.  I 
have  a  score  card,but  it  is  no  better 
than  some  foreign  language  to  me. 
I  have  Houdans  and  Indian  Games. 
01  course  I  know  100  is  perfect, 
but  bow  can  I  find  oui  whal  perfect 
is,  never  hav  ing  so  much  as  seen 
either  of  the  breeds  before  ? 

There  is  a  book,  issued  by  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  for 
sale  by  us,   at   $1.00,  called  the 
'■Standard  of  Perfection,"  It  de- 
scribes every  portion  of  a  bird,  of 
all  breeds,  from  the  beak  to  the 
toes.   Perfection  can  never  be  at- 
tained, as  the  ideal  bird  is  sup- 
posed to  be  beyond  reach.  Some- 
times a  bird  gets  a  score  of  niuety- 
tivc  or  even  ninety-seven,  bul  such 
score3  are  incorrect .    Compared  with  the 
perfect  uo  bird  should  get  over  ninety,  as 
every  portion  of  the  body  has  som  ■  defeJ*. 

6,000  Feet  Above  the  Clouds. 

Nearly  three  miles  above  the  sea, and 
feet  above  the  white,  silent  clouds  that  lie 
in  a  sweeping  plain  beneath  you,  is  some- 
thing to  think  about  time  and  time  again 
afterwards,  isn't  it  ? 

In  the  summer  of  1894  the  Passenger  De- 
partment of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
fitted  out  an  expedition  to  climb  the  highest 
mountain  south  of  the  Canadian  boundary 
on  the  North  Pacii  c  Coast,  and  the  grandest 
peak  in  the  United  States — Mount  Ranier  or 
Tacoma.  The  party  reached  the  highest 
point  of  the  mountain,  after  a  long  and 
dangerous  climb  over  rocks  and  snow  and 
glaciers  that  were  gashed  by  crevasses,  and 
returned  in  safety.  This  magnificent  peak 
is  between  14,000  and  15,000  feet  high,  and 
indeed  may  be  found  in  the  future  to  be  over 
15,000  feet,  or  nearly  three  miles  in  height. 

in  a  beautifully  illustrated  book,  just 
published,  the  story  of  this  ascent  is  given  in 
great  detail,  together  with  many  facts  about 
this  old  mountain  that  was  once  a  seething 
volcano. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  and  other  parts  of 
the  great  North-West  are  also  illustrated 
and  written  about. 

In  every  respect  this  book  is  new,  and  con- 
tains nothing  this  Railroad  Company  has 
heretofore  puuiisued. 

Its  name  is  Sketches  of  Wonderland," 
and  by  sending  three  two-cent  stamps — six 
cents — tj  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Fee,  the  General 
Passenger  Agent  oi  the  Company  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  you  will  receive  the  bookin  re- 
turn. 
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fl  CHRP  i  EK  ON  LICE. 


Mr.   Campbell  Tells    How  He 
Struck  on  a  Remedy— It  Does 
the  Work— He  also  Beats 
Cabbages  for  Poultry  — 
A  Valuable  Article. 


J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  WEST  ELIZABETH,  PA. 

I  am  going  to  invade  your  domain  and 
give  you  a  few  points  on  lice.  If  this  is 
infringing  on  one  of  your  perquisites  I  am 
willing  to  divide  the  spoils. 

This  ha-  been  the  dryest  year  but  one  in 
my  recollection  for  thirty  years.  This, 
while  bad  for  business,  has  been  exceed- 
ingly favorable  to  the  lice  crop.  This  is 
almost  the  first  of  November,  and  not 
enough  rain  has  fallen  to  make  a  rise  in  the 
river  since  April.  This,  with  the  hot 
weather,  gave  the  lice  a  chance  to  grow  for 
all  they  were  worth.  I  cannot  recollect  a 
year  that  they  gave  me  so  much  trouble. 
There  weie  two  reasons  especially  for  this. 
First,  I  raised  more  chicks  with  hens  this 
year  than  I  have  done  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  that  and  the  dry  weather  kept 
me  busy. 

I  first  tried  oil,  (kerosene,)  which  would 
keep  them  down  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
would  not  eradicate  them.  Then  I  tried 
Lambert's  "Dea+hon  Lice."  That  is  ex- 
cellent if  used  properly,  and  perhaps  I  had 
better  give  mv  experience  with  some  of  it, 
as  it  was  quite  interesting  to  me  at  the 
time. 

I  had  one  hen  with  twenty-two  nice 
Plymouth  Rock  chicks,  about  a  month  old. 
I  first  started  in  on  them  with  the  powder. 
I  followed  directions,  of  course— everybody 
does  that,  you  know.  This  was  to  dust  the 
powder  among  the  feathers.  Well,  I  soon 
found  that  to  be  too  slow  a  job  for  me,  so  1 
got  a  box  of  the  powder  aud  rolled  the 
chicks  in  it  until  well  covered,  then  held 
them  up,  shook  them  a  little  aud  rubbed 
the  powder  well  among  the  feathers.  That 
was  better  and  I  could  get  along  faster  that 
way,  but  by  the  time  I  was  around  the 
twenty-two,  the  first  ones  were  stretched 
out  stiff  as  sticks,  and  by  the  time  1  was 
done  wondering  what  the  result  would  be 
the  whole  entire  lot  were  as  good  as  dead, 
at  least  I  thought  so.  This  was  just  after 
dinner,  about  12  o'clock.  The  chicks  laid 
around  for  about  three  hours,  then  got  up 
and  staggered  about  like  they  were  drunk, 
refused  to  eat  any  in  the  evening,  but 
seemed  to  have  found  their  appetites  by  the 
next  morning,  and  by  evening  were  all  right 
again,  but  that  disgusted  me  with  the 
powder  for  awhile  at  least,  and  I  turned  in 
and  used  it  on  the  old  hens.  They  stood  it 
first  rate,  and  I  will  state  that  it  is  the  best 
powder  I  ever  tried,  t  simply  used  too 
much  of  it  on  the  small  chicks,  but  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  make  a  clean  job  of 
the  lice  with  either  it  or  any  other  powder. 
Some  are  sure  to  escape  and  start  a  fresh 
crop,  Then  it  is  slow  ;  it  is  all  right  for  a 
few  hundred,  but,  where  the  flock  is  large, 
by  the  time  you  get  over  them  once  you 
have  to  begin  again.  For  getting  rid  of 
them  finally  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  A. 
Lehmann,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  tobacco  was 
for,  but  I  know  uow.  It  was  made  espe- 
cially to  kill  lice.  I  had  very  often  heard 
of  it  being  used  for  that  purpose,  even 
heard  of  people  dipping  their  fowls  in 
tobacco  water,  but  never  rau.  across  any 
person  who  had  usedit  themselves, and  had 
never  had  trouble  enough  with  lice  to  make 
me  want  to  use  it. 

Well,  Mr.  Lehman  wrote  me  that  be  made 
a  regular  practice  of  dosing  all  his  fowls, 
both  small  and  great,  in  a  pretty  strong 
decoction  of  tobacco,  and  with  the  result 
that  it  cleaned  the  lice  off  entirely  and  no 
ill  results  whatever  afterwards,  so  I  decided 
to  try  it.  I  knew  that  a  great  deal  of 
tobacco  was  mixed  with  drugs  of  various 
kinds,  so  I  did  not  know  what  sort  was 
best  to  use,  and  had  to  experiment  a  little 
in  order  to  find  that  out.  I  asked  a  number 
of  us»rs  of  the  weed  what  sort  was  tha 
strongest  and  purest  tobacco,  and  the  in- 
variable answer  was  Weyman's  cut  and 
dry,  man>  tel.ing  me  it  was  so  strong  they 
could  not  use  it,  and  I  found  out  that  it 
was  the  best  for  the  purpose  1  could  get, 
twenty-five  cents  worth  being  ample  to 
clean  off  300  fuwlp. 

I  made  the  decoction  quite  strong.  I 
found  that  out  when  some  of  it  was 
splashed  in  my  eyes  by  the  fowls.  I  also 
caught  some  lice,  ana  tried  which — it  or 
the  Kerosene  oil — would  kill  the  lice  the 
quickest.  I  found  that  the  slightest  touch 
of  the  tobacco  water  was  instant  death, 
while  the  lice  could  run  around  for  as  much 
as  a  minute  when  wet  with  kerosene, 
although  it  was  sure  death  also.  If  the 
user  will  observe  a  few  points  which  I  will 
give  no  one  will  ever  regret  using  tobacco 
to  kill  lice,  and  not  a  solitary  one  will  be 
left  to  tell  the  tale. 

First,  for  small  chicks,  if  the  dipping  is 
done  out  doors  the  thermometer  must  be  at 
least  eighty  degrees  in  the  shade,  else  it 
will  chill  the  chicks.  Second,  the  water 
should  be  never  more  than  blood  warm,  say 
ninety  degrees  ;  then  it  will  get  warmer  as 
you  proceed.  Third,  aud  this  is  the  im- 
portant point,  every  solitary  feather  must 
by  all  means  be  made  soaking  wet,  else  you 
will  not  make  a  clean  job  of  it.  In  dipping 
all  fowls  having  heavy  plumage,  like  the 
Brahma  and  Cochin,  the  feathers  must  be 


raised  with  the  hand  and  the  water  allowed 
to  thoroughly  wet  the  bird  to  the  skin,  and 
it  takes  from  one  to  two  minutes  for  large, 
well-feathered  fowls.  You  can  rest  assured 
if  a  dry  feather  is  left,  that  it  will  have  a 
louse  on  it. 

I  did  not  dip  the  head  under,  but  when 
the  fowl  was  quiet  (most  of  them  seem  to 
enjoy  it  hugely;,  I  would  tip  the  head  back 
until  all  was  under  up  to  the  eyes,  and 
where  they  would  not  hold  still  for  that 
method  I  use.,  a  small  sponge  and  wet  the 
top  of  the  head.  Occasionally  one  would 
struggle,  and  swallow  some  of  the  fluid. 
The  result  would  be  a  very  sick  chicken. 
They  would  lie  down  and  appear  very  sick, 
but  while  I  sympathized  with  them  I  could 
not  help  laughing  at  them.  They  really 
looked  so  comical,  like  a  sick  person,  but 
they  soon  got  over  it,  and  by  the  time  they 
were  dry  were  as  lively  as  ever. 

No  one  who  is  troubled  with  lice  need 
fear  to  try  this,  but,  as  stated  above,  care 
must  be  used  to  not  allow  them  to  get 
chilled.  A  warm  room,  or  a  warm,  still 
day,  must  always  be  used.  Old  fowls,  of 
course,  are  not  so  easily  chilled  as  chicks. 
It  does  not  stain  the  plumage  of  white 
fowls,  and  if  done  with  care  will  not  spoil 
it  in  any  way.  Many  fanciers  wash  their 
birds  for  show  purposes,  and  although  they 
look  like  a  lot  of  drowned  rats  for  awhile 
they  will  feel  all  right  when  they  get  dry. 

The  tobacco  water  is  also  excellent  for 
sprawVg  the  roosts  and  houses  to  get  rid  of 
the  mites.  This  kind  of  lice,  most  poultry 
raisers  know,  does  not  remain  on  the  fowls 
through  the  day, but  only  come  out  at  night 
to  torment  them  when  on  the  roost. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  lice,  however, 
which  never  leave  the  body  of  the  fowl. 
One,  especially,  is  a  long,  yellow  sinner, 
which  has  a  habit  of  gathering  iu  bunches 
under  the  wings  and  in  the  fluff,  so  that 
sometimes  you  may  hunt  a  fowl  all  over 
and  think  there  is  not  a  louse  on  it,  when 
all  at  once  you  may  come  across  a  nest  of 
them  with  perhaps  a  hundred  in  it.  Also, 
they  scoot  about  so  lively  that  it  takes 
sharp  watching  often  to  see  them  at  all.  It 
is  for  these  fellows  that  the  dipping  is  ex- 
actly suitable. 

Some  time  ago  the  Poultry  Keeper 
advised  people  to  plant  Kohl  Rabi.  I  think 
it  was  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  I  saw  it. 
Well,  I  bad  a  patch  of  about  30x100  feet, 
which  I  intended  planting  in  cabbage,  so  I 
tried  100  of  the  Kohl  Eabi  plants. "  Now  I 
wish  I  had  planted  the  whole  patch  with 
them.  The  dry  weather  killed  out  half  the 
cabbage,  and  most  of  the  other  half  failed 
entirely  to  head,  while  every  one  of  the 
Kohl  Rabi  grew  and  made  a  head.  Some 
of  them  are  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  .the 
fowls  eat  them  greedily.  The  meat  is  most 
like  the  heart  of  a  cabbage  head,  and  they 
make  most  excellent  food  for  either  fowls 
or  stock,  and  are  quite  good.  Ihe  plant 
seems  able  to  stand  any  amount  of  dry 
weather,  and  all  it  wants  is  to  keep  the 
weeds  down.  Very  little  r-om  is  required 
for  each  plant.  One  plant  can  be  grown  on 
each  square  foot.  The  green  variety  grows 
asmooihhead;  the  purple  has  stems  all 
over  the  head'.  I  do  not  kuow  yet  which 
is  the  best,  as  I  had  but  one  purple  plaut, 
and  it  is  still  growing.  Next  season  I  pro- 
pose to  plant  out  several  thousand  of  them. 
The  plant  seems  to  be  a  cross  between  a 
cabbage  and  a  turnip,  and  while  it  tastes 
like  both  is  different  from  either.  The 
cabbage  worm  never  touches  it,  which  is  a 
great  point  in  its  favor,  as  it  is  almost  im- 
possible, to  raise  late  cabbage  in  this  section 
at  all  for  the  worms.  Most  of  my  cab- 
bage resemble  a  small  brush  heap  instead 
of  a  cabbage  head,  as  the  worms  last  through 
the  entire  summer. 


Poultry  for  Profit. 

MRS.  IRENE  L.  CASS,  MAUMEE,  OHIO. 

I  think  there  are  about  as  many  failures 
among  amateur  poultry  raisers  as  there  are 
succes-es,  especially  iuthe  Western  States. 
We  read  the  poultry  journals  sent  out  from 
the  Eastern  States  and  try  to  follow  their 
teachings,  not  taking  iuto  consideration 
that  we  have  different  people  and  different 
markeis  to  dpal  with.  We  read  of  the 
enormous  nrices  they  receive  for  poultry 
of  all  kinds,  and  as  much  as  40  cents  a  doz- 
en for  eggs  the  year  round  and  50  cents  per 
pouud  for  broilers  six  months  in  the  year, 
and  there  are  hundreds  of  people  all  over 
the  country  who  are  led  into  the  poultry 
business  by  just  such  statements  as  these, 
only  to  find  that  the  home  markets  were 
quite  different. 

A  few  years  ago  I  read  an  article  on  the 
profits  of  duck  culture,  made  by  such  men 
as  Rankin,  Hallock,  Wilcox  and  others, 
how  they  raised  ducks  by  the  thousands 
aud  sold  them  when  they  were  nine  and  ten 
weeks  old,  weighing  eight  pounds  per  pair, 
receiving  40  cents  a  pound,  and  I  thought 
what  man  has  done  woman  can  try  to  do, 
so  I  went  into  duck  culture  in  asmallway  ; 
but,  when  I  went  to  sell  them  at  nine 
weeks  old,  the  man  that  buys  my  poultry 
said  there  was  no  market  for  them  and  that 
nobody  ate  ducks  in  warm  weather.  I 
sold  those  ducks  for  Thanksgiving  at  40 
cents  each,  the  profits  I  received  being  far 
different  from  that  which  1  had  anticipated  ; 
and,  while  Rankin  receives  §1.50  to  §2.00 
for  roasters  in  July  and  August,  we  are 
thankful  to  dispose  of  ours  at  ten  cents  a 
pound. 

It  is  the  same  story  with  all  poultry  and 
eggs.  We  must  study  our  market  before 
we  venture  into  the  poultry  business  and 
know  when  and  how  to  sell  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. And  these  same  poultry  journals 


tell  us  to  start  our  incubators  in  October 
or  November.  This  may  be  all  right  for 
Eastern  mirkPts,  but  it  would  bring  the 
broilers  iu  the  ma  .et  in  January,  when  our 
markets  are  flooded  with  poultry  of  every 
description,  and  what  is  more,  they  do  not 
bring  as  much  even  as  late  as  Ajarchand 
April  as  they  do  in  May,  aud  when  the 
enormous  expense  and  care  is  considered, 
the  profits  are  small 

After  about  ten  years  of  trying  to  find 
the  profits  in  the  poultry  business  at  Grass- 
mere  Poultry  Yards,  I  have  adopted  the 
following  method:  The  first  in  order  will 
be  to  have  proper  buildings,  and  the  most 
satisfactory,  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  build- 
ing that  I  have  used  (and  I  have  four  dif- 
ferent styles),  is  10x12  feet,  with  shed  roof, 
7  feet  front  and  5  feet  in  the  rear,  with 
window  2x4  feet  in  the  front  if  it  faces 
south,  or  in  one  end  if  that  has  a  southern 
exposure.  I  have  no  floors,  as  they  would 
be  harbors  for  rats,  and  if  built  when  the 
ground  is  dry  it  will  remain  so  at  all  times. 
At  one  end  of  the  building,  and  1  choose 
the  end  furtherest  from  the  window,  I  have 
a  floor  3  feet  wide  that  extends  across  the 
room  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
ground,  with  a  six  inch  board  across  the 
front  and  one  through  the  centre,  making 
two  floors  3x5,  and  across  one  of  these  is 
placed  the  roost-poles.  The  other  is  filled 
with  fine  dirt  for  a  dust-bath.  This  may 
be  road  dust,  but  I  take  it  from  the  wood- 
shed and  sift  it  through  a  half-inch  mesh 
wire  netting.  For  nests  I  use  orange  boxes, 
with  about  half  of  one  side  removed. 
These  are  hung  on  the  wall,  about  eighteen 
inches  from  the  ground  floor  and  are  pro- 
vided with  a  porcelain  nest-egg.  Each 
room  is  furnished  with  a  feed  trough, 
which  is  simply  a  board  six  inches  wide 
and  four  feet  long  with  an  inch  hole  bored 
in  one  end  and  a  lath  nailed  on  each  side, 
and,  as  this  is  only  used  for  their  soft  feed 
in  the  morning,  it  is  hung  up  as  soon  is  the 
hens  are  through  with  their  breakfast. 

The  rooms  are  whitewashed  once  a  month 
in  summer  to  keep  down  the  mites,  and 
about  twice  during  the  winter  to  give 
light.  The  whitewash  is  made  in  the  usual 
way  with  a  handful  of  salt  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  crude  caibolic  acid  added  to 
each  gallon.  This  is  put  on  with  a  spray- 
pump.  In  each  of  these  rooms  I  have  12  to 
14  hens  and  one  rooster,  with  a  run  or  yard 
about  5;ix75  feet,  and  I  find  they  do  a  great 
deal  better  in  small  flocks  and  small  runs 
than  when  they  are  crowded  in  their  roosts 
at  night  and  have  the  run  of  the  farm  in 
the  day  time.  Their  feed  consists  of  whole 
corn  at  night  and  a  warm  mash  in  the 
morning.  The  foundation  for  this  mash  is 
cooked  vegetables,  and  any  vegetable  raised 
on  the  farm  may  be  used,  such  as  squashes, 
pumpkins,  small  potatoes,  beans,  cabbage, 
sauerkraut,  etc.  To  three  gallons  of  cooked 
vegetables  is  added  two  pounds  of  beef 
scraps,  a  handful  of  salt  and  mill  feed  added 
until  the  mess  is  as  thick  as  it  can  be 
stirred.  Each  room  is  given  a  basket  of 
clover  chaff,  with  a  handful  of  oats  or  other 
small  grain  added,  to  make  them  exercise, 
and  in  zero  weather  they  are  given  warm 
water  twice  a  day. 

I  sell  the  eggs  as  long  as  they  bring  a 
good  price,  for  those  I  am  sure  of,  while,  if 
I  set  them  under  a  her.  o>-  put  them  in  the 
incubator,  1  am  not  so  sure.  When  they 
come  dowu  to  15  cents  a  dozen  or  less,  then 
anything  that  will  keep  an  egg  at  a  tem- 
perature of  103  degrees  is  brought  into 
play — be  it  a  broody  hen  or  an  incubator. 
If  we  sec  the  hens  they  must  have  a  room 
by  themselves,  where  the  laying  hens  will 
not  disturb  them.  Any  kind  of  a  building 
will  answer  the  purpose.  Last  year  I  used 
au  empty  ice  house,  and  wTien  I  got  that 
full  I  took  possession  of  an  empty  corn- 
crib.  The  nesis  were  built  around  the  sides 
and  ends  just  as  close  as  I  could  get  them, 
with  only  an  open  space  in  front  of  them, 
so  I  could  shut  the  hens  iu  ;  and,  when  I 
found  a  broody  hen,  she  was  carried  after 
dark  and  put  into  one  of  these  nests,  given 
a  porcelain  egg  and  fastened  iu  until  the 
next  evening,  when  she  is  taken  off,  fed  and 
watered  and  if  she  goes  back  on  the  nest 
she  is  given  eggs  ;  but  if  she  will  not  set, 
she  is  thrown  out  and  the  next  one  is  tried 
in  the  same  way. 

It  is  very  important  that  they  have  a 
dust-bath  with  some  sulphur  and  ashes 
mixed  in  it,  and  the  floor  should  be  covered 
with  hay  or  clover  chaff  for  them  to  exer- 
cise in.  The  eggs  should  be  tested  after  the 
first  week  and  ill  the  unfertile  ones  taken 
out.  This  w  ill  give  more  room  for  the  good 
eggs.  The  inferti  e  eggs  are  mixed  with 
the  feed  for  the  little  chicks. 

The  little  chicks  are  taken  from  the  hen 
as  soon  as  they  are  dried,  put  iu  the  brood- 
er-house, and  the  hen  is  given  more  eggs,  as 
I  always  set  them  three  or  four  times.  The 
brooder-house  is  12x16  feet,  double  roofed, 
with  a  pitch  that  will  give  an  elevation  of 
four  feet  in  the  center,  with  a  trench  dug 
for  a  walk  two  feet  deep  and  two  feet  wide 
in  the  centre.  The  roof  is  made  of  alter- 
nate panels  three  feet  wide.  The  first  is 
made  of  flooring,  the  next  is  made  of  mus- 
lin (painted,  with  a  preparation  mac!e  for 
the  purpose).  Each  side  of  the  wall  is  di- 
vided into  three  peus,  which  Will  accom- 
modate 50  little  chicks  each,  and  each  pen  is 
provided  with  a  home  made  brooder  which 
has  both  top  and  bottom  heat  from  a  small 
coal-oil  lamp. 

A  drinking  fountain  is  made  out  of  an 
oyster  can.  opened  on  the  side.  The  trough 
for  the  soft  feed  is  two  inches  wide,  two  feet 
long  and  oue  inch  deep.  A  small  wooden 
box,  tilled  with  fine  dirt  for  a  dust-bath, 
complete  the  furniture  in  the  brooder- 
house.   The  floor  is  covered  with  clover 


chaff  or  sawdust  and  is  cleaned  out  once 
a  week. 

Their  food  consists  of  baked  bread,  made 
by  taking  one  part  corn  meal,  one  part 
middlings  and  one  part  bran,  adding  eggs 
or  meat  and  sour  milk  to  made  quite  a  stiff 
batter;  also,  add  salt  and  soda  to  suit  the 
chickens'  taste.  The  crusts  are  soaked  in 
sweet  milk  when  too  hard  to  crumble.  The 
chicks  fed  in  this  way  grow  quite  fast,  will 
be  ready  to  market  at  eight  weeks  of  age, 
and  should  be  sold  as  soon  as  they  weigh 
Impounds;  but,  if  I  can  tell  the  sex  at 
this  age,  I  take  out  the  pullets  and  keep 
them  for  the  next  winter's  layers. 
.  These  pullets  are  taken  to  the" orchard  and 
put  in  small  brooders  about  three  feet 
square,  covered  with  oiled  muslin,  with  a 
run  sixteen  feet  long  aud  three  feet  wide, 
made  of  wire  netting,  to  protect  them  from 
the  hawks.  They  are  kept  there  until  they 
are  large  enough  to  go  into  winter  quarters, 
and  that  brings  us  back  to  the  starting 
point. 

Now  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  (to  the  best 
of  my  ability)  how  I  raise  poultry  for 
profit.  If  you  count  the  time  it  takes  to 
feed  aud  water  300  or  400  little  chicks  in  the 
brooder-house,  to  feed  and  water  40  or  50 
setting  hens,  to  feed  and  water  100  laying 
hens,  also  to  go  to  the  incubator  room,  fill 
and  trim  the  lamps,  turn  the  eggs,  and  see 
that  the  regulator  regulates,  then  I  ask 
myself  the  question  a  great  many  times — 
"  Does  it  pay  ?" 

How  many  times  we  see  this  free  advice 
in  the  poultry  journals:  " For  the  amount 
of  capital  invested,  there  is  nothing  on  the 
farm  that  will  return  so  large  a  profit  as 
poultry."  This  may  all  be  true  in  dollars  and 
cents,  but  it  has  been  my  experience  that 
there  is  nothing  on  the  farm  that  requires 
so  much  time,  constant  care  and  eternal 
vigilance  to  get  those  dollars  and  cents  out 
as  the  poultry  business  does. 


Poultry  House  and  Conveniences. 

W.  H.   STEVENS,   KNOXVILLE,  PA. 

I  have  just  completed  a  new  house, 
which  I  find  very  convenient.  It  is  sixty 
feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide,  five  feet  four 
inches  at  the  back,  and  eight  feet  in  front. 
My  reason  for  making  it  this  height  was  to 
cut  my  lumber  without  any  waste,  using 
sixteen  foot  boards.  Tt  is  double-boarded, 
with  building  paper  between,  and  a  three- 
ply  felt  roof.  I  have  it  divided  into  ten 
parts,  each  part  complete  in  itself,  a  win- 
dow and  a  yard  for  each  pen,  ground  floor, 
with  alley  running  the  whole  length,  and  I 
can  feed,  water,  gather  eggs,  and  close  the 
holes  to  the  runs  by  means  of  a  wire  and 
drop  door,  all  from  the  alley,  I  keep  six 
bens  in  a  pen,  aud,  having  t  en  varieties,  it  is 
a  pretty  sight  to  go  through  and  see  them 
all  busy— that  is  if  you  are  a  lover  of  poul- 
try. I  have  chosen  the  Silver  Wyandottes, 
White  Plymouth  Bocks,  Black  Minorcas, 
Black-red"  Games,  Buff  Cochins,  Black  Pol- 
ish, Houdaus,  Golden  Polish,  Silver  Span- 
gles, Hamburgs  and  Brown  Leghorns,  t 
keep  fancy  fowls  for  the  pleasure  I  get 
from  it,  and  tor  what  little  profit  happens 
to  roll  out.  Now,  Mr.  Jacobs,  if  you  see 
any  thing  in  t  his  worth  the  time  of  setting 
up  the  tyye  it  can  come  out,  but  if  you 
think  it  would  be  worth  more  to  the  feath- 
ered pets  in  the  waste  basket  let  it  go  there. 
I  think  that  gentleman  in  Ohio,  in  the  Oc- 
tober number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
has  got  it  down  pretty  fine,  and  yet  has 
quite  a  broad  idea  of  his  own,  in  regard  to 
poultry  raising.  If  he  can  remember  all 
the  questions  he  asked,  long  enough  to  put 
then  into  practice  I  think  he  will  be  very 
successful.  I  would  like  to  ask  oneques- 
tiori.  Does  the  prepared  ground  meat  you 
buy  take  the  place  of  fresh  meat  ? 

[No  ;  the  fresh  meat  contains  the  natural 
juices,  but  grourd  meat  is  in  a  more  con- 
centrated form  and  excellent. — Ed.] 


The  Mexican  Flea. 

G.  W.  DONALDSON,  COLORADO,  TEXAS. 

In  your  last  issue  you  wished  the  views 
of  your  readers  in  regard  to  publishing 
show  records  and  winners.  For  my  part  I 
do  not  want  auy  of  it  in  mine,  as  life  is 
too  short  for  trash,  and  I  am  not  inter- 
ested m  it.  Your  paper  suits  me  very  well 
as  it  is,  though  I  am  only  one  of  the  great 
many.  It  suits  me  best  for  you  to  expose 
some  of  their  rottenness.  I  got  eggs  from 
a  show  winner,  aud  got  a  few  weakly  chicks 
of  all  colors  and  scrubs,  and  have  not 
looked  after  -any  more  showmen.  I  saw 
where  some  one  had  used  sassafras  oil  to 
kill  lice.  I  tried  it  last  spring,  and  have 
not  had  any  lice  since.  I  know  of  nothing 
else  that  should  have  killed  them.  We  have 
a  little  black  flea  here  called  the  Mexican 
flea,  and  I  have  not  seen  anything  in  the 
paper  relative  to  them.  They  bother  me. 
They  will  get  on  the  hens  and  chicks 
until  the  heads  will  be  black.  They  will 
sting  very  hard,  and  it  is  hard  to  pull  one 
out  when  it  gets  a  hold.  I  gave  them  some 
nux  vomica.  It  will  make  them  let  go, 
but  in  a  few  days  they  will  go  back.  I  gave 
them  powder— "one  teaspoonful  to  twenty 
hens.  Will  this  hurt  the  hens  to  keep  it 
up,  and  do  you  know  of  a  remedy  for  them  f 
Others  are  "bothered  the  same,  but  do  not 
care. 

[Fleas  breed  so  rapidly  that  while  they 
may  be  driven  off  for  awhile  yet  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  rid  of  them  in  a  warm  climate, 
but  all  refuse  aud  harboring  places  should 
be  cleaned  up.— Ed.] 
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Excellent  Success. -Chicken  Pox. 

J.  A.   WEERTS,  LA  SALLE,  ILL. 

A  year  ago  last  March  we  kept  a  few 
common  chickens,  of  good  grade  however; 
but,  owing  to  our  treatment  of  them,  they 
did  not  lay.  I  thought  then  that  chickens 
laid  daily,  and  I  was  disgusted.  I  in- 
duced my  mother  to  let  me  have  them, 
which  she  did. and  at  about  this  time  I  saw 
the  Poultry  Keeper  advertised  in  some 
other  paper,  so  I  sent  to  you  for  it,  also  for 
some  back  numbers.  Now,  perhaps  you 
remember  this.  I  had  to  send  to  you  three 
times  before  I  got  my  papers.  I  know  it 
must  have  been  even  more  provoking  to 
you  than  to  me.  Well,  at  last  I  got  them  ; 
but  mv  subscription  papers  never  came  but 
every  second  or  third  month  till  last  Jan- 
uary. 1  felt  all  along  that  the  trouble  was 
at  our  post  office,  so  I  never  bothered  you 
again.  In  January  <r  February  a  young 
emyloyee  of  the  post  office  was  caught  pil- 
ferins  a  letter,  and  it  seemed  he  had  been 
doing  this  all  aljng,  so  he  lost  his  place. 
Well,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  the 
one  to  pilier  my  papers,  tor  I  have  them 
regularly  ever  since,  and  they  gave  me  the 
chicken  fever,  and  badly.  With  my  com- 
mon fowls  1  first  got  a  new  rooster— a  Black 
Lanashan.  Then  they  were  fed  according 
to  your  teaching  and  the  eggs  poured  in  all 
summer,  and  1  was  so  successful  as  to  get 
20  eggs  a  day  all  the  winter  from  30  hens.  I 
got  the  fever  worse  and  worse  till,  by  the 
above,  you  see  the  results. 

I  went  into  the  fancy  business,  and  am 
raising  exhibition  fowls.  My  small  breed- 
ing pens  consist  of  fowls  bought  of  the 
most  noted  breeders  in  the  country,  and  the 
most  of  them  have  made  their  mark  in  the 
show  room.  Of  course,  financially,  I  have 
noc  done  well.  One  needs  to  advertise 
more  than  I  did  to  become  known.  We  are 
living  three  blocks  from  the  city  limits, 
and  the  past  summer  we  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  tenants,  so  I  had  to  see  to  the 
household  more,  which  interfered  with  my 
business.  I  had  to  drop  it  to  some  extent. 
But  1  am  more  in  love  with  it  than  ever, 
and  want  to  have  a  fine  business  in  time.  I 
will  not  forget  my  best  friend,  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  either.  Would  like  to  know  cost 
of  small  advertisement  in  your  breeders' 
column  now,  and  next  January  will  try  to 
afford  an  inch  advertisement  or  so  in  a  bet- 
ter place. 

Would  like  to  know,  also,  if  what  my 
chickens  now  have  is  chicken  pox.  Three 
weeks  ago  they  looked  so  well  that  it  was 
commented  upon.  1  have  niue  houses,  all 
facing  the  south,  and  at  night  the  doors 
were  left  open.  Several  times  the  last  two 
weeks  we  had  heavy  winds,  and  soon  after 
I  noticed  many  of  my  fowls  had  closed 
eyes  and  some  had  swollen  faces.  I  treated 
those  with  a  wash  of  caibolated  water; 
some  got  better,  but  others  commenced  to 
mope,  got  very  dark  combs,  and,  in  fact,  got 
very  sick,  and  now  I  see  a  greal  many  have 
small  lumps  on  their  faces  and  combs. 
These  look  mattery,  mostly,  though  some 
are  dark,  and  a  great  many  mope,  but  have 
no  swelling.  1  am  treating  those  with 
swellings  with  carbolated  vaseline,  and  give 
sulphur  and  charcoal  in  the  soft  feed  and 
carbolic  acid  in  the  drinking  water.  It  is 
too  soon  to  notice  if  treatment  is  right.  A 
cockerel  that  was  very  bad  I  gave  a  six 
graiu  dose  of  quinine  also,  and  he  is  a  little 
brighter  to-day.  Please  answer  through 
your  columns  if  my  diagnosis  has  been  cor- 
rect, and  what  your  treatment  would  be. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  heard  that 
chicken  pox  is  all  over  this  vicinity,  so  am 
I  right  in  my  conjecture?  But  people  do 
not  know  how  to  treat  the  disease.  Will 
you  give  us  an  aricle  on  the  subject?  I 
have  three  hens  that  I  paid  eight,  twelve 
and  fifteen  dollars  for,  each,  and  they  are 
full  of  sores  around  the  eyes,  which  are 
closed  so  they  cannot  see  to  leed,  and,  ac- 
cording to  appearances,  I  will  lose  them.  I 
must  not  forget  to  stale  that  they  have  no 
lice.  I  grease  and  powder  400  chickens 
(no  work  th^re)  every  week  regularly,  and 
burn  sulphur  candles'  in  their  house  every 
month,  besides  using  the  air  slacked  lime 
by  the  barrel.  I  hey  have  broken  crockery, 
liica  grii  and  all  varieties  of  grain,  all  the 
clover  from  rhe  lawn,  and  all  the  milk  they 
care  for.  besides  green  bone  or  boiled  meal 
in  their  mash.  I  have  an  idea  that  I  have 
overled  them,  or  they  are  drooping  very 
bad  with  this  sickness. 

[Chicken  pox  runs  its  course.  The  best 
remedy  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  ichihy- 
ocol  and  lanolin,  rubbed  ono  ice  a  day.  The 
disease  is  not  necessarily  fatal  if  there  are 
no  drafts  in  the  poultry  house. —  Ed.  J 


Sassafras  Oil  for  Lice. 

"  subscriber." 

I  have  read  a  great  deal  in  noultry  jour- 
nals in  regard  to  the  destroying  of  lice,  but 
I  think  the  man  who  mentioned  the  use  of 
sassafras  oil  in  the  feed  has  come  nearest  to 
a  good  practical  meihod.  I  have  tried  it 
several  times,  giving  about  a  teaspoonful 
to  twenty  grown  chickens,  by  reducing  the 
feed  until  they  are  tolerably  hungry,  (other- 
wise they  will  not  eat  of  it  very  readily.) 
About  the  second  night  they  (the  lice)  will 
leave  the  chickens  and  get  under  tne  perch, 
where,  with  a  torch,  one  can  very  easily 
bum  them.  The  burning  may  have  to  be 
repeated  the  next  day. 

[Our  subscriber  did  not  make  his  name 
plain.  The  address  is  Bradford,  Ohio.— 
Ed  ] 


Mites. 

T.  F.  M*DONOUGH,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Who  hasn't  had  them  ?  We  all  start  out 
with  good  intentions,  and  the  flag  on  which 
is  inscribed,  "  Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godli- 
ness" nailed  at  the  mast  head ;  but  they  steal 
upon  us  ere  we  are  aware,  and  the  first 
thing  we  know  the  planet  is  inhabited,  and, 
like  other  bad  tenants,  they  can  only  be 
ejected  by  process  of  law.  But  Hoosier 
mites  will  yield  to  treatment— coal  oil 
treatment — and  a  few  applications  will 
cause  them  to  fly  the  coop.  But  we  read  in 
our  last  Poultry  Keeper  that  Mr.  M.  A. 
Clay  had  got  a  new  article  of  mite  and  got 
them  bad,  not  only  in  his  poultrv  nous  tut 
in  his  writing  paper,  and  they  take  their 
coal  oil  straight,  and  never  back  an  eye. 
With  the  description  given,  we  cannot  say 
just  what  style  of  mile  Mr.  Clay  has  gotten 
hold  of,  but  we  suspect  they  have  been  im- 
ported by  J.  James  Uppererust,  who  has 
bought  the  originator's  entire  stock  at  an 
enormous  expense  and  can  only  spare  a  few 
settings  at  $15  per  sel  ting,  as  he  needs  the 
balance  for  his  Buff  varieties.  They  have 
positively  refused  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  ordinary  mites  of  commerce.  We 
want  to  say  right  here  that,  if  any  man  puts 
mites  in  our  writing  paper,  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, there  will  be  a  strange  face  in 
heaven.  Friends  who  wish  to  view  the  re- 
mains, please  call  at  the  house.  Further- 
more, if  we  ever  find  a  mite  that  coal  oil 
will  not  kill  we  will  not  hesitate  to  use  an 
axe  He  nailed  strips  along  the  roosts, 
which  are  very  appropriately  termed  louse 
traps.  Louse  trap  is  the  word,  and  they 
would  be  recognized  as  such  in  auy  port  of 
entry,  and  they  need  not  be  labeled  or  the 
name  blown  in  the  bottle.  Then  he  takes  a 
kettle  of  prohibition  elixir  (hot  water), 
loosens  up  bis  louse  strips,  and  what  mites 
do  not  drop  on  the  floor  between  the 
aforesaid  louse  trap  are  lost — not  saved 
by  immersion.  "  Wall,  wall,  wall,"  as  the 
Irishman  said,  "did  ever  ye  kr-ow  a  case 
equal  to  it  ?" 

He  says  that  the  idea  of  coal  oil  killing 
them  is  absurd.  We  think  Mr.  Clay,  in  this 
case,  is  mistaken.  Coal  oil  soon  evaporates, 
while  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water  to 
clean  a  house  which  is  fuil  of  mites,  and  not 
furnished  with  louse  traps,  would  make  a 
house  too  damp  for  fowls  to  roost  in  for 
three  days  afterward.  Hot  water  costs 
nothing,  tbey  use  plenty  of  it  j  but  they  use 
coal  oil  as  though  it  cost  fifty  cents  per 
ounce,  and  we  doubt  if  there  is  anything 
better  to  destroy  the  big  head  lice  on  fowls. 
Mr.  Clay  advises  against  dampness,  but 
does  not  hesitate  to  saturate  hi«  house  with 
hot  water.  Consistency,  thy  name  is  not 
Clay  at  all  events.  His  feed  for  young 
chicks  is  all  right,  but  the  no  water  theory  we 
do  not  believe  in.  We  are  noc  running  an 
experimental  station,  but  if  Mr.  Clay  will 
crate  one  of  those  mites,  the  next  time  he 
baits  his  trap,  and  send  us  we  will  operate 
on  him  free  of  chaige,  and  will  agree  to  put 
bim  out  in  one  round  with  coal  oil,  unless 
prevented  by  a  special  session ,  As  a  killer 
of  mice,  lice,  etc.,  coal  oil  ranks  with  the 
electric  chair  for  suddenues,  Mr.  Clay  and 
the  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 


Gapes  in  Adult  Fowls. 

F.  M.  MEDHURST. 

I  am  an  amateur  in  the  poultry  business, 
but  am  reading  up  and  trying  to  learn.  I 
started  to  keep  a  small  flock  of  poultry 
about  two  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  I 
firmly  believed  that  unless  mv  hens  were 
running  with  a  male  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  lay.  However,  I  have  gotten  over 
that  idea.  You  head  an  article  in  the  Octo- 
ber Poultry  Keeper  'Fowls  do  not  have 
Gapes."  You  have  said  this  several  times 
in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  while  this 
may  be  your  experience  and  rule  I  can 
tell"  you  of  an  exception.  Last  summer  a 
three-year-old  Brown  Leghorn  rooster  of 
my  ineisrhbor's  commenced  to  act  just  as 
your  correspondent's  bens  are  acting,  show- 
ing every  symptom  of  gapis.  My  neighbor 
had  no  idea  uhat  was  wrong,  and" asked  my 
opinion.  I  knew  less  about  it  then  than  he 
did,  but  decided  to  watch  that  rooster.which 
I  did.  I  borrowed  some  veterinary  books 
from  a  friend  and  looked  up  the  opinion  of 
several  French  veterinary  surgeons,  and 
found  gapes  to  fit  the  case  i  icely.  Shortly 
afterwards,  perhaps  a  day  or  two,  Mr. 
Rooster  gave  up  the  ghost," and,  to  satisfy 
myselt  thoroughly,  I  held  a  post-mortem, 
and  found  in  his  wind  pipe  a  bunch  of  white 
worms  about  the  size  of  a  pea  which  com- 
pletely stopped  the  passage  in  his  wind 
pipe.  These  worms  were  very  small,  but 
were  certainly  worms,  as  we  could  plainly 
see  the  movement  of  each  individual  worm. 
I  called  thf  attention  of  my  neighbor,  also 
of  a  local  veterinary  surgeou,  to  the  case, 
and  1  think,  if  you  will  ask  Mr.  Green  to 
hold  a posl-moriem.  he  will  be  able  to  find 
the  cause  of  his  fowl  dying. 


A  Good  Hatch. 

B.  M.  RUMJAN,  TIFFIN,  O. 

Out  of  4"  tested  eggs  I  got  32  chicks.  The 
rest  had  full  grown  chicks,  and  must  have 
died  nineteen  or  twenty  days.  Too  much 
and  not  enough  moisture  is  the  cause,  from 
what  1  can  learn  from  the  Poultry 
Keeper.   The  eggs  were  mixed  lots. 

[You  get  a  good  hatch  for  this  season — 
chicks  die  in  the  shells  under  all  kinds  of 
hatches  because  the  eggs  are  not  all  alike. 
—Ed.] 


Destroying  Foxes. — A  L/ice  Remedy. 

WM.  SHORTLIDGE,  bellefonte  pa. 

I  notice  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  that  one  of  your  patrons 
in  New  Hampshire  lias  trouble  in  prevent- 
ing foxes .from  destroying  his  poultry,  and 
wants  to  know  how  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  so.  In  the  first  place,  he  must  either 
house  his  chickens,  which  will  prevent  the 
foxes  from  getting  at  them,  or  he  must  ex- 
terminate the  foxes.  If  be  can  locate  the 
holes  in  which  the  foxes  stay  during  the  day 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  exterminate  them  by 
the  use  of  dvnamite.  Dynamite  is  usually 
put  up  in  two  sticks  to  the  pound.  I  lace 
one  or  two  sticks  of  dynamite,  containing 
40  per  cenr.  of  nitro  glycerine,  in  the  holes 
in  the  ground,  where  the  foxes  stay  during 
the  day,  with  a  single  tape  fuse  attached  to 
it,  on  which  there  is  a  dynamite  cap  in- 
serted in  a  dynamite  cartridge,  after  which 
fill  up  the  hole  with  dirt  and  set  fire  to  the 
fuse.  If  the  explosion  does  not  kill  them 
the  gas  created  by  it  «  ill  suffocate  them.  It 
is  necessary  that  "all  the  outlets  or  openings 
shall  have  been  closed  before  t  he  explosion 
takes  place.  If  he  cannot  find  the  places 
where  they  stay  he  must  keep  a  fox  h"und 
and  hunt  them.  The  summer  time,  when 
they  have  young  ones,  is  the  best  season  to 
exterminate  them  by  this  method. 

Allow  me  to  state  to  you  that  pickle  in 
which  meat  has  been  kept  for  some  time  is 
one  of  the  best  lice  exterminators  that  can 
be  used.  It  is  well  to  heat  it  before  using. 
With  the  use  of  an  old  broom  for  a  spray 
pump  the  extermination  of  lice  in  a  poultry 
house  is  quickly  done.  Make  it  hot,  if  con- 
venient, and  put  it  on  in  that  condition  and 
it  will  be  all  the  better. 

If  your  readers  will  make  use  of  these 
ideas,  for  the  benefit  of  their  poultry,  I  will 
feel  amply  repaid  for  furnishing  them  to 
you. 

I  read  the  Poultry  KeeperwUIi  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  I  think  it  the  most  valu- 
able poultry  paper  now  published.  I  have 
been  a  reader  of  poultry  papers,  and  hj>ve 
taken  some  interest  in  the  care  of  poultry, 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  I  think  it 
is  a  great  misfortune  to  many  people  who 
undertake  to  raise  poultry  that  they  do  not 
subscribe  for  the  Poultry  Keeper.  One 
of  my  friends,  a  farmer,  w  ho  takes  great 
interest  in  poultry  and  raises  more  than  200 
chickens,  had  more  than  fifty  of  them  die 
with  the  roup  last  winter,  and  he  wondered 
what  was  the  matter  with  his  fowls  ;  never- 
theless, he  hesitates  to  subscribe  for  a  poul- 
try paper,  and  there  are  lots  of  others, 
farmers,  who  do  the  same  thing,  notwith- 
standing their  loss  of  poultry. 


Do  Hens  Overheat  Their  Eggs  ? 

I.  H.  REAM,  CORAL,  MICH. 

The  article  written  by  Mr.  Campbell,  in 
Poultry  Keeper,  entitled  "  The  Hen  and 
the  Incubator"  is  Worth  more  to  anyone 
that  uses  an  incuba  or  than  ten  times  the 
subscription  price  of  the  paper.  1  have 
used  an  incubator  and  have  noticed  that 
every  time  the  heat  run  loo  high  bad  luck 
followed,  either  in  the  hatch  or  after.  The 
chicks  either  died  in  the  shell  or  after  they 
were  hatched.  Last  spring  1  took  off  a 
hatch  where  the  heat  ran  steadily  at  about 
103,  and  a  finer  lot  of  chici  s  I  never  saw. 
Tbis  is  proof  for  me  that  the  machine  is  all 
right  if  properly  hand  ed  The  fieedom 
from  lice  is  one,"  and  the  greatest  of  all.  Mr. 
Felch  may  have  hii  the  nail  on  the  hesd, 
but  I  have  had  just  as  many  inferior  chicks 
hatched  under  a  hen  as  in  a  machine.  Here 
is  proof  for  me  that  a  hen  may  overheat  her 
eggs.  This  summer  I  set  two  bens  and 
gave  each  one  the  same  care,  and  the  eggs 
were  out  of  ;he  same  basket,  One  hen 
could  hardly  leave  her  nest  long  enough  to 
eat  during  the  three  weeks.  Result— five 
puny  chicks,  balance  dead  in  the  shell.  Tne 
other  one  would  stav  off  for  about  two 
hours  ;  then,  usually,  had  to  be  put  back  on 
the  nest.  She  hatched  eleven  chicks  out  of 
the  thirteen  eggs.  She  must  have  kept  the 
heat  at  103  degrees  and  cooled  her  eggs. 


A  Cure  for  Sore  Heads  and  Warts. 

MAX  PRANTZ,  4462  WENT  WORTH  AVENUE, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

I  send  you  the  remedy  for  the  disease  of 
which  Mr.  IS.  J.  Houghton,  Brinkley',  Ark., 
complains  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  of 
January,  1894.  Allow  me  to  state  my  opin- 
ion in  regaid  to  the  experience  I  have 
made.  In  1885  I  had  settled  down  in  s>anto 
Domingo,  West  Indian  Islands,  and  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  happened  to  us  which 
Mr.  S.  J.  Houghton  said  in  your  paper.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
rather  a  "decease"  than  a  "disease,"  a 
pest,  the  black  pox  I  might  say.  We  had 
killed  aheady  a  good  many  birds  and  no 
end  of  it  One  day  it  happened  that  two 
girls  of  our  native  neighbors  came  tn  visit 
us.  Then  I  asktd  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
here  is  the  remedy. 

They  cut  the  warts  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  put  on  the  fresh  wound  some  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  upon  the  lemon  juice  they  put 
some  wood  ashes,  My  wife  also  did  the 
same  with  all  the  chicks  that  were  affected 
wilh  it,  and  no  more  loss  of  birds  from  this 
terrible  disease  did  we  complain.  Hoping 
that  if  some  of  your  readers  should  run 
across  said  disease  they  may  use  the  above 
remedy  and  will  find  it  a  blessing,  I  send 
the  above. 


How  He  Cured  Roup. 

E.  A.  KELLOGG,  SAVANNA,  ILL. 

I  am  in  the  poultry  business  on  a  small 
scale  but  intend  .o  enlarge  as  soon  as  I  get 
a  little  experience.  1  have  about  one  hun- 
dred chickens  and  twenty  ducks.  My 
chickens  are  mostly  Brown  Leaghorns, 
which  I  think  is  the  best  breed  for 
eggs.  But  I  want  to  raise  chickens  for 
market  also,  and  as  my  hens  do  not  want  to 
sic  early  enough  in  the  spring,  I  thought 
I  would  build  an  incubator. 

I  think  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  the  best 
poultry  paper  I  have  ever  read.  I  have 
received  a  good  many  pointers  from  it  and 
I  have  you  to  thank  for  my  success 
for  my  poultry  so  far.  You  claim 
that  the  best  remedy  for  the  roup 
is  the  hatchet.  I  do  not.  I  have  a 
better  remedy.  I  had  four  fine  chickens 
that  had  the  roup  last  spring,  and  one  of 
them  was  a  fine  Brown  Leghorn  rooster 
that  1  had  just  received,  and  they  were 
pretty  badly  off  before  I  noticed  them.  I 
shut  tbem  up,  greased  their  heads,  and 
gave  them  four  or  five  doses  of  the  follow- 
ing preparation:  fhe  remedy  is  sweet 
oil  ten  drops,  kerosene  two  drops,  turpen- 
tine two  drops.  In  five  days  they  were 
all  right,  and  they  are  now  as"  healthy  and 
good  as  any  chicken. 

To  Protect  Against  Foxes. 
DR.  JOHN  POE,  SHELBYVILLE,  INDIANA. 

To  protect  your  hens  from  foxes,  get  a 
lurcher ;  that  is,  a  cross  between  a  sheep 
dog  and  a  grey  hound.  A  lurcher  has 
speed,  strength,  courage,  scent  and  intelli- 
gence, and  if  used  to  hunt  foxes  will  keep 
them  away  from  your  hens.  If  the  foxes 
have  dens  that  you  know  of,  get  a  fox 
terrier  and  he  will  bring  them  out,  or  put 
some  tar  in  the  den.  A  fox  will  not  be 
afraid  of  a  small  dog  in  the  open,  as  the 
fox  can  keep  away  lrom  him.  I  have  often 
watched  a  fox  play  with  a  slow  running 
dog,  just  keeping  a  little  bit  in  front  of  the 
dog,  and  when  the  dog  got  tired  and  gave 
up  the  fox  would  turn  and  trot  back  after 
the  dog.  But  they  will  keep  well  away 
from  the  neighborhood  of  a  •'  lurcher."  If 
the  foxes  get  at  your  hens  at  night  you 
must  shut  them  up.  I  used  an  arrange- 
ment in  Florida  some  years  ago,  by  which 
the  hens  closed  the  door  at  night  and 
opened  it  in  the  morning.  You  will  prob- 
ably see  this  arrangement  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  at  some  future  date.  Will  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  you  if  the  "lurcher" 
works. 

[We  will  illustrate  Dr.  Poe's  arrange- 
ment soon.— Ei>.] 

Errors  and  the  Standard. 

GEO.  E.  BAGLEY,  NASHUA,  N.  H. 

Wrhat  is  the  good  of  the  Standard  any- 
way ?  Soon  after  I  began  to  keep  poultry 
I  subscribed  to  the  1  oultry  Keeper,  and 
in  it  was  advertised  the  Standard;  also 
several  editorial*  in  regard  to  its  revision, 
which  were  kept  up  till  it  was  revised.  I 
wanted  one,  but  thought  it  would  be  best 
to  wait  until  the  revised  edition  was  out, 
and  since  it  came  [  havsread  so  much  about 
the  errors  in  it  that  1  have  been  disgusted 
with  it  and  held  off  from  buying  one.  I 
am  in  favor  of  a  ten-cent  Standard  for  each 
breed.  What  does  a  man  need  a  book  for 
containing  the  description  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  odd  breeds,  unless  be  be  an  all- 
around  judge  ? 

Worth  Five  Dollars. 

H.  G.  PIEPER,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

I  am  iu  receipt  of  the  "  Poultry  Keeper 
Illustrator,"  and  I  must  confess  that  it  is 
ail  you  advertise  and  more.  too.  I  have 
taken  five  poultrv  papers — Farm  and  Fire- 
side, the  Neu  Weekly  Tribune,  and  "  The 
People's  Practical  Poultry  Booi,  "  (the  last 
named  cost $1.50)— but  jour  "  Illustrator" 
is  a  combination  of  all  the  best  points  col- 
lected, boiled  down,  and  it  is  what  the 
druirgistscall  concentrated  extract.  If  you 
should  publish  this  with  a  morocco  cover  it 
would  sell  for  five  dollars,  figuring  at  only 
five  cents  per  cut.  and  that  is  cheap,  as  there 
are  over  100  cuts,  etc. 

Chicken  Killers  and  Coal  Oil. 

L.  W.  BARKER,  EL  PASO,  TfcXAS . 

Enclosed  find  a  few  chichen  killers,  from 
beams  and  sheds,  which  are  full  of  them. 
Let  about  two  get  under  the  wing  of  a 
young  chick,  and  he  is  a  coner,  and  they 
become  fairly  frantic.  They  grow  in  all 
sizes,  but  only  the  small  ones  get  on  chicks. 
1  put  c<  al  oil  to  three  pans  lard  and  it  lays 
them  out. 


Raised  Them  Easily. 

I.  L.  PEABODY,  DENVER,  COLO. 

One  of  my  first  settings  in  April,  1895,  I 
had  eighteen  Brown  Leghorn  chicks  (from 
the  rooster  which  took  the  second  pre- 
mium at  the  World's  Fan).  I  sent  them 
out  on  a  ranch  when  two  weeks  old  (with 
one  hen)  and  in  August,  when  I  saw  them 
last,  they  were  all  alive,  nearly  grown,  and 
thirteen  pullets  to  five  roosters.  Who  can 
beat  that  ? 

"Tun  Crack  TRAIN  of  the  would."— A  promi- 
nent New  York  merchant  and  Importer  of  leather 
goods  said  in  our  hearing  the  oilier  day,  "  1  have 
traveled  all  over  Kurope  and  America,  and  I  consider 
the  train  Which  leave*  Chicago  every  day  at  «  :<u  p.  ill. 
for  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  via  tiie  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway,  "The  Crack  Train  of 
the  World."  In  which  statement  thousands  ol 
others  heartily  concur.  * 
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Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.    Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Offlce,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 

Residence:       •  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  keeper  company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co. ,  Pa 


This  paper  six  months  for  only  25  cents 
in  stamps.   

The  Tiffin,  Ohio,  show  will  be  held  Dec. 
17th  to  21st.   Mr.  P.  Ehrbar  is  Secretary. 


The  Barren  County  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  a  show  at  Glasgow,  Ky.,  January 
8th  to  10th.  Mr.  W.  D.  Dickinson  is  sec- 
retary.  

We  want  every  advertiser  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  to  send  us  a  list  of  winnings 
at  shows,  and — to  keep  sending. 


"Washington  lias  been  selected  as  the 
place  for  the  next  A.  P.  A.  meeting,  and 
February  15th  tue  date. 

Three  paoers  for  one  dollar — Poultry 
Keeper,  Beliabh  Poultry  Journal  and 
Southern  Fancier. 


Write  to  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N. 
J.,  and  send  two  stamps  for  plans  of  hot 
water  incubator.  Also  send  names  of  any 
parties  interested  in  poultry. 


The  third  annual  exhibit  n  of  the  Ver- 
milion County  Poultry  /  sociation  will 
be  held  January  6th  to  101  .  Liberal  cash 
premiums  and  a  line  lot  of  specials.  Mr. 
C.  E.  Ellsworth,  Danville,  111.,  is  secretary. 


The  second  animal  exhibition  of  the 
Idaho  Poultry  Association  will  be  held  at 
Caldwell,  Idaho,  December  18th  to  2Ut, 
with  Mr.  W.  W.  Browning  as  judge.  Mr. 
W.  a. Bardley, Caldwell,  Idaho,  is  secretary. 

The  Northampton,  Mass.,  show  will  be 
held  Jan.  7th  to  10th.  Mr.  C.  H.  Tuttle  is 
Secretary.  They  gave  a  very  successful 
show  last  year,  and  are  promised  already 
as  many  birds  (over  700)  as  they  had  then. 


"Poultry  Diseases,"  by  Mr.  M.  K. 
Boyer,  issued  by  Farm  Poultry,  Boston,  is 
a  neat  little  pamphlet  book,  but  crammed 
and  jammed  with  facts  of  interest,  and  will 
be  found  a  great  help  to  all  who  keep  poul- 
try.  

The  next  President  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association  should  be  selected 
from  those  present.  Presidents  should  not 
be  selected  for  honor,  but  for  service. 
There  is  toomuch  of  the  "complimentary  " 
already.   

The  Buckeye  Poultry  Association  will 
have  a  grand  show  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec. 
26th  to  81st.  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Watzel,  Secre- 
tary, No.  803  Haynes  street,  writes  us  that 
Mr.  Felch  will  judge  and  that  premiums 
will  not  only  be  liberal  but  paid  in  full. 

Omaha's  poultry  show  comes  off  Janu- 
ary 21st  to  24th,  Mr.  H.  C.  Young,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  being  secretary,  They  offer $J,000 
in  cash.premiums,  besides  §1,000  in  specials. 
Premium  lists  now  ready.  Messrs.  Mir- 
shall,  Sheilabarger  and  Russell  will  judge. 

January  141  h  to  18th  aie  the  dates  se- 
lected by  the  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Association  for 
their  show  in  Old  City  Hall.  They  have 
applied  for  a  charter,  and  from  the  success 
met  with  at  the  last  show  they  expect  a 
high  class  of  birds  and  are  working  to  that 
end.  Mr.  A.  P.  Robinson  is  secretary, 


Lebanon,  Mo.,  will  have  a  poultry  show 
December  16th  to  21st,  and  breeders  from 
everywhere  are  invited  to  exhibit.  It  is 
their  first  show  and  they  expect  to  have  a 
large  one.  Mr.  H.  W.  Clark  is  secretary, 
and  will  send  premium  list  to  all  desiring. 

Messrs.  C.  and  P.  Schild,  Ionia,  Mich., 
announce  that  prices  on  their  machines 
will  advance  on  January  1st.  Their  sales 
have  been  all  that  could  have  been  desired, 
and  they  believe  in  printer's  ink.  They 
make  the  Lightning  Lice  Killing  Machine. 

Judge  Zell  Gaston,  of  the  Probate  and 
County  Courts,  Greenville,  Ala.,  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Alabama  State  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, which  will  hold  its  show  at  Mont- 
gomery, December  10th,  and  the  fraternity 
in  the  South  state  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  capable  breeders  in 
that  section,  and  has  a  host  of  friends. 

The  editor  desiies  to  say  that  he  recently 
read  a  book  called  "  New  Gospel  of  Health," 
published  by  the  Henry  Bill  Publishing 
Company,  56-62  Shetucket  street,  Norwich, 
Conn., and  suggest  that  every  one  interested 
read  it.  It  is  a  new  theory,  in  which  we  at 
first  had  but  little  faith,  but  found  the  ad- 
vice valuable  later  on.  It  is  a  book  suit- 
able for  all  who  have  indigestion  and  its 
allied  difficulties. 


Sanatoga,  Pa.,  will  be  at  the  front.  The 
seooud  show  by  the  Sanatoga  and  Schuyl- 
kill Valley  Poultry  Association  will  be 
held  December  31st  to  January  4th,  inclu- 
sive. There  will  be  professional  judges, 
good  cash  premiums,  low  entrance  fee,  and 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  specials.  Premiums 
paid  before  the  show  closes,  and  premium 
list  now  ready.  Mr.  S.  J.  Kurtz,  Sanatoga, 
Pa.,  is  secretary. 


The  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation has  been  organized  and  will  hold 
one  of  the  largest  poultry  exhibitions  held 
in  Iowa  this  winter.  The  officers  are  as 
follows:  President,  Geo.  L.  Mentzer;  Vice 
President,  E.  M.  Frazee;  Secretary,  A.  H. 
Higley ;  Treasurer,  Chas.  J.  Lensch.  At 
the  exhibition  to  be  held  the  latter  part  of 
December,  besides  the  regular  and  special 
premiums,  $300  in  gold  will  be  offered  as 
sweepstakes. 


The  American  Fancier  announces  that 
it  will  in  future  be  published  at  Newburg, 
N.  Y.,  the  interest  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Blunck  be- 
ing purchased  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Norton.  It 
will  be  edited  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Drevenstedt. 
The  Fancier  has  been  a  very  successful 
weekly  poultry  paper,  and  no  matter  where 
published  it  will  always  be  welcomed.  The 
publishers  propose  to  make  many  impor- 
tant improvements. 

The  Tri-State  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation will  hold  its  first  annual  show 
December  11th  to  14th,  1895.  Every  effort 
is  being  made  by  the  management  to  make 
this  the  banner  show  of  the  season.  Breed- 
ers and  fanciers  should  not  overlook  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio,  but  include  it  in  their  list 
of  shows.  They  have  secured  the  services 
of  a  judge  of  national  reputation.  Pre- 
mium lists  now  ready.  Mr.  J.  A.  Mcintosh, 
Cannon's  Mills,  Ohio,  is  secretary. 

Rockeord,  111.,  will  come  again,  so  get 
your  birds  ready  for  the  big  Northern 
Illinois  Poultry  Show,  at  Rockford,  Janu- 
ary 21-25,  1896.  Expert  judges  will  be  se- 
cured in  the  several  departments,  including 
pigeons,  song  and  plumage  birds,  taxidermy 
and  natural  history.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  premiums  an  elegant  list  of  special 
prizes  will  be  made  up.  Premium  lists 
will  be  issued  about  December  1st,  and  all 
interested  are  invited  to  co-operate.  Mr.  R. 
E.  Bartlett  is  secretary. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  Central  New 
York  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association 
of  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  will  be  held  in  that  city 
December  26th,  27th  and  28th,  1S95.  Al- 
though this  is  a  new  organization,  the  offi- 
cers are  among  the  most  prominent  busi- 
ness men  of  the  town,  and  it  is  intended 
that  this  will  be  the  largest  and  best  show 
ever  given  in  Central  New  York.  A  large 
number  of  cash  and  special  prizes  will  be 
given  and  all  premiums  will  be  paid  at  the 
show.  The  catalogue  is  now  ready  and 
can  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  F.  B.  Ratnour,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


The  "Biggie  Poultry  Book,"  a  treatise 
on  the  management  of  farm  poultry,  by 
Mr.  Jacob  Biggie,  handsomely  illustrated, 
has  recently  been  published  by  the  "  Farm 
Journal,"  Philadelphia,  at  25  cents,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  most  creditable  books  on 
poultry  that  has  yet  been  issued. 

The  third  annual  show  of  the  West 
Chester  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association 
will  be  held  in  the  Tattersall,  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  Jan.  1st  to  4th.  Entries  close  Dec 
£3d.  The  entry  fee  has  been  reduced  and 
liberal  premiums  are  offered  on  standard 
varieties  of  poultry  in  addition  to  the 
money  prizes  offered.  The  officers  of  the 
show  have  already  collected  over  $200  in 
cashtor  specials,  and  all  premiums  will  be 
paid  on  the  last  day  cf  the  show.   Mr.  N. 

G.  Temple,  Pocopsin,  Pa.,  is  President,  and 
Mr.  Fred.  D.  Reid,  West  Chester,  Secre- 
tary.   

Editors  who  receive  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  should  not 
attach  too  much  "  wisdom  "  to  it  because 
the  writers  use  terms  referring  to  the 
anatomy  of  fowls.  Anybody  can  do  that 
who  desires  to  write  something  which 
others  will  not  read.  The  report  on  "Fowl 
Diphtheria  "  is  nothing  but  what  has  been 
reiterated  over  and  over  again  in  plain 
English.  Not  an  idea  is  given,  and  the 
writer  seems  to  understand  but  one  portion 
of  the  subject.  It  is  simply  a  display  of  the 
"  learning'1  of  the  writer  rather  than  an 
article  for  the  people. 

The  Kentucky  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Breeders'  Association  will  give  an  exhibi- 
tion of  fine  poultry  and  pigeons  in  Music 
Hall,  Louisville,  on  December  18th,  19th 
and  20th.  The  association  has  been  organ- 
ized only  a  short  time,  but  the  members  are 
awake  and  progressive,  and  hope  by  means 
of  the  exhibits  at  Music  Hall  to  awaken 
interest  in  the  breeding  of  blooded  fowls 
and  fine  pigeons.  Over  $1,000  in  premiums 
will  be  distributed,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  of 
Natick,  Mass.,  a  fancier  of  national  reputa- 
tion, has  been  secured  to  serve  as  judge  of 
the  exhibition,  while  Mr.  C.  W.  Smith,  of 
Lagrange  will  have  charge  of  the  hall.  Mr. 

H.  W.  Heazlitt  is  secretary. 

Titusville,  Pa.,  will  hold  her  show  De- 
cember 10th  to  13  h.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  management  to  get  together  the  largest 
and  finest  collection  of  birds  ever  seen  in 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania.  Nothing  will 
be  left  undone  to  secure  to  every  exhibitor 
a  full  and  proper  d'.splay  of  his  stock,  and 
to  this  end  exhibition  coops  will  be  fur- 
nished free,  and  a  competent  care-taker 
will  be  continually  in  attendance.  The 
premium  list  is  now  ready  for  distribution, 
and  will  be  mailed  promptly  to  any  person 
making  application.  Mr.  F.  B.  Zimmer,  of 
Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  has  been  secured  as 
judge.   Mr.  Chas.  M.  Hayes  is  secretary. 

The  second  aunual  exhibition  of  the  Al- 
lentowu  (Pa.)  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  January  6-11, 1896,  and  it 
promises  to  be  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete exhibition  ever  held  in  this  section. 
We  especially  thank  the  fanciers,  breeders 
and  general  public,  who  so  kindly  gave  us 
their  support  last  year,  and  would  respect- 
fully solicit  the  interest  and  support  of  all 
fanciers  and  breeders,  to  make  this,  our 
second  exhibition,  a  grand  success. 

The  association  has  secured  Market  Hall, 
situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  city.  The 
show  room  is  large,  well  lighted  and  venti- 
lated, fitted  out  with  modern  conveniences 
and  capable  of  accommodating  two  thou- 
sand head  of  poultry.  Mr.  J.  W.  Yoachim, 
312  N.  7th  street,  is  secretary. 

The  Eastern  Ohio  Poultry  Association 
wishes  to  inform  the  poultry  fraternity  that 
their  premium  list  of  the  coming  exhibition 
is  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  prize  lists  ever  published.  With 
the  liberal  patronage  already  offered  they 
feel  that  they  will  have  one  of  the  largest 
<hows  held  this  winter.  They  pay  cash 
premiums  of  $1  first,  50  cents  second,  on 
single  birds ;  $17  in  gold  to  the  ones  mak- 
ing the  most  entries,  besides  many  useful 
special  premiums.  The  association  always 
pays  its  obligations.  They  have  engaged 
the  Alliance  Opera  House,  one  of  the  best 
halls  in  the  State  for  a  poultry  show.  But- 
terfield  will  Judge.  Don't  forget  the  dates 
— December  26-31.  Mr.  C.  S.  Anglemeyer, 
Leetonia,  Ohio,  is  secretary. 


Scranton,  Pa.,  will  have  a  show  Janu- 
ary 15th  to  18th,  and  as  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  Pennsylvania  it  should  be 
well  attended.  Mr.  R.  E.  Westlake,  Jr., 
130  West  Market  street,  is  Secretary. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Davis  has  been  engaged  by  the 
Southern  Fancier,  and  will  return  to  his 
first  love,  which  he  should  never  have 
forsaken.  Good  wishes  are  with  him  from 
the  whole  fraternity.  He  and  "Si  Twist" 
will  now  make  things  hum. 


Under  the  head  of  "  Mentionings  "  we 
inform  our  readers  where  to  buy.  Read 
every  one  of  them.  If  you  want  birds 
cheap  now  is  your  time.  Those  breeders 
have  got  to  unload  some  of  their  stock,  so 
don't  let  the  opportunies  slip  by.  Winter 
will  catch  them  and  they  will  sell  at  low 
prices. 

The  Atlanta  Exposition  is  no  Exposition 
at  all,  but  an  ordinary  Fair.  That  is  plain 
language.  They  frightened  off  a  large 
number  of  exhibits  by  high  prices  for 
space.  They  were  extravagantly  econom- 
ical. We  doubt  if  even  a  cotton  gin  can 
be  seen  at  the  Fair,  and  there  are  many 
things  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 


Atlanta  will  have  no  poultry  show.  Mr. 
George  M.  Downs,  editor  of  the  Southern 
Fancier,  writes :  •'  The  dnectors  of  the 
Exposition  have  declared  off  the  poultry 
show.  I  regret  that  such  action  was  taken, 
as  the  show  would  have  been  'ta  big  thing 
on  ice.'  I  will  never  have  anything  to  do 
with  another  show  that  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  fanciers." 

The  Alabama  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association  will  hold  its  exhibition  at 
Montgomery,  December  10th  to  13th,  in- 
clusive. They  have  already  $500  secured  to 
guarantee  payment  of  premiums.  Mr. 
Loring  Brown  will  judge.  They  request 
all  the  poultrymen  will  send  their  best 
birds.  Address  Mr.  G.  F.  W.  Keynton, 
Secretary,  Box  312,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  for 
premium  list. 

Look  out  for  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  January 
1st,  2d  and  3d,  1896,  are  the  dates  chosen  by 
the  Wilkesbarre  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet 
Stock  Association  to  give  their  first  exhibi- 
tion. Mr.  F.  B.  Zimmer  has  been  engaged 
to  do  the  judging.  The  hall  has  been  se- 
cured for  the  above  dates,  and  everything 
in  keeping  with  a  first  class  exhibition  is 
being  looked  after  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, which  is  composed  of  the  officers 
and  board  of  directors  as  follows  :  Rich- 
ard Preusser,  president;  John  Laning,  Sr., 
treasurer;  E.  S.  Kirkhuff,  corresponding 
secretary  ;  R.  E.  Andreas,  recording  secre- 
tary;  the  directors  are  James  M.  Wilcox, 
George  W.  Baehman,  Orin  W.  Barney, 
George  B.  Cook,  Arthur  Tretheway, 
William  Weiss,  Franklin  J.  Brown  and 
Jacob  Denz. 

The  Sprague  Commission  Co.,  218  South 
Water  street,  Chicago,  under  date  of 
November  llih,  writes  thus  of  Chicago 
prices  :  "  As  the  weather  has  turned  cold 
we  advise  you  to  dress  your  poultry.  If 
the  weather  remains  cold  it  will  only  be  a 
short  time  until  live  poultry  will  be  almost 
unsalable,  but  if  it  turns  warm  you  will 
have  to  ship  your  poultry  alive.  Use  your 
own  judgment  and  ship  live  or  dressed 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  weather. 
For  the  last  few  days  the  receipts  of 
poultry  have  been  light.  We  sold  live 
spring  chickens  at  9c.  and  dressed  at  9>£c 
Poultry  of  other  description  in  proportion. 
Later  receipts  are  a  little  heavier  and  we 
are  selling  as  follows  :  Dressed  Turkeys, 
8J4  to  9c. ;  Ducts,  10  to  11c. ;  Geese,  8  to 
10c;  Spring  Chickens,  SJ^to  9c  ;  Hens,  7  to 
7}£c.  Live  Turkeys,  8c;  Ducks,  9  to 
9>£c;  Spring  Chickens  8><c;  Hens,  dull, 
7c. ;  Geese  $6.50  to  $7.00  per  dozen,  accord- 
ing to  size.  Fresh  Eggs,  19c.  We  advise 
you  to  ship  everything  you  have  on  hand 
at  once,  as  present  prices  may  not  hold  up 
long,  and  the  sooner  you  get  your  poult ry 
here  the  more  money  you  will  get  for  it." 


Trie  Next  A.  P.  A.  Meeting. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  American  Poul- 
try Association  will  be  held  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  February  15th, at  7:00  o'clock 
p.  m.  This  leaves  Pittsburg  and  Boston 
out  in  the  cold.  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton have  shaken  bands  on  this  meeting. 
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Now  is  the  Time  to  Buy. 

Breeders  have  now  more  slock  on  hand 
than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year,  and 
rather  than  carry  over  into  winter  more 
birds  than  tbey  can  properly  shelter  they 
will  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  usual. 
Breeders  can  easily  send  their  surplus  to 
the  city  market,  but  they  dislike  to  dispose 
of  their  birds  in  that  way,  and  they  are  not 
satisfied  to  sell  at  so  low  a  price  as  is  usually 
obtained  when  fowls  are  purchased  for 
table  use.  It  will  be  an  advantage  to  you 
to  purchase  pure  breeds  at  this  season.  A 
male  and  five  females  make  an  excellent 
pen,  and  will  produce  all  the  eggs  required 
next  spring  for  hatching  chicks.  As  the 
male  can  be  mated  with  as  many  as  a  dozen 
hens,  it  follows  that  the  more  hens  you 
procure  with  him  the  smaller  the  propor- 
tionate cost  of  the  male.  The  expense  of 
beginning  now  will  be  small  if  the 
estimate  is  based  on  the  increase  of  eggs 
and  poultry  from  pure  breeds,  as  the  size 
of  the  carcasses  will  be  larger  and  more 
eggs  will  be  received.  Do  not  keep  scrubs 
when  you  can  use  something  better. 


Situations. 

Mr.  S.  M.  McCoriuick,  Glen  Island,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  desires  a  man  capable  of 
taking  charge  of  a  broiler  farm  to  raise 
about  10,000  broilers  before  July  1st.  He 
must  also  understand  raising  ducks. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Lewis,  Llewellyn  Park  Poultry 
Yards,  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  will  accept  a 
position  as  manager  of  a  large  poultry  es- 
tablishment.   He  is  well  recommended. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Allen,  Meadville,  Pa  ,  has  sold 
out  his  business,  and  will  accept  a  positiou 
as  manager.  He  is  an  experienced  poultry 
man,  having  for  years  raised  both  market 
and  fancy  poultry. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Cbeeseman,  Chafee,  N.  Y.,  a 
young  man  with  some  experience,  desirts  a 
position. 

Mr.  B.  P.  Prentiss,  148  North  7th  street, 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  desires  a  position  to 
operate  incubators  and  brooders.  He  has 
had  experience  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  George  W.  Mann,  fifty-two  years  of 
age,  an  old  soldier,  desires  a  situation  on  a 
small  farm,  or  as  assistant  to  a  party  desir- 
ing help.  He  is  experienced  and  under, 
stands  operating  incubators.  Address, 
"  National  Home,"  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mr.  C.T.  Clippinger,  New  Oxford,  Pa., 
has  a  complete  plant,  with  a  large  farm, 
and  wants  a  man  of  experience  to  join  him, 
offering  four-tenths  of  the  profits. 


Table  Scraps. 

A  small  flock  which  receives  the  scraps 
from  the  table  produces  eggs  when  larger 
flocks  are  unprofitable.  The  fact  is  plain 
that  the  smaller  flock  receives  better  feed- 
ing. Table  scraps  are  not  grains.  They 
contain  a  variety  not  found  in  the  rations 
of  a  large  flock.  Bread,  meat,  potatoes 
and  cooked  vegetables  of  several  kinds,  as 
well  as  the  sour  milk,  and  even  cake  and 
pie,  are  included,  to  say  nothing  of  peas  and 
beans,  which  are  the  best  of  all  egg-produc- 
ing vegetables.  This  variety  not  only  pro- 
vides the  hens  with  the  elements  needed  for 
egg  production,  but  it  promotes  digestion 
and  preveuts  disease.  This  kind  of  food 
would  be  costly  if  it  were  not  the  waste  of 
the  table,  for  it  requires  labor  to  prepare 
it.  But  as  the  result  of  feeding  scraps  is  a 
production  of  eggs,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if 
the  same  food,  labor  and  care  could  be  be- 
stowed on  a  thousand  hens  as  a  small  flock 
receives,  the  profits  would  be  pronortion- 
ately  larger.  This  may  appear  like  going 
too  far  with  feeding  methods,  but  facts 
prove  the  theory.  The  small  flock,  fed 
from  the  table,  found  on  every  farm  dem- 
onstrates what  may  be  done. 

The  difficulty  with  a  large  number  of 
fowls  would  be  to  learn  the  sources  from 
which  to  procure  food  other  than  grain. 
To  prepare  a  large  amount  of  table  scraps 
requires  a  building  and  utensils  in  which 
to  cook  the  food.  These  preparations 
mean  an  outlay  which  the  farmer  is  not 
willing  to  incur.  The  table  scraps  con- 
sumed by  the  small  flock  would  otherwise 
be  wasted  or  fed  in  some  less  profitable 
way.  For  a  large  flock  this  food  must  be 
prepared,  and  this  costs  extra  labor  at 


least.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  as  labor  is  the 
heaviest  item  of  expense,  a  hen  that  is  a 
member  of  a  large  flock,  although  she  may- 
lay  Hie  same  number  of  eggs  every  year, 
can  never  give  as  large  a  profit  as  when  she 
is  a  member  of  a  small  flock. 

The  Poultry  Business. 
No  account  was  taken  of  the  hen  pro- 
duct until  the  census  of  1S80,  when  it  was 
found  tiiat  we  had  approximately  100,- 
000,000  fowls  in  the  united  States,  laying 
nearly  457 ,000,000  dozen  eggs.  During  the 
subsequent  ten  years,  says  the  Epitomist, 
the  number  of  fowls  had  more  than 
doubled,  though  the  increase  in  the  egg  pro- 
duct was  not  so  great,  doubtless  because 
of  the  great  consumption  of  broilers.  The 
exact  figures  are  as  follows: 

Geese,  Ducks 
Census.        Fowls.         &  Turkeys.      Doz.  Eggs. 
1890  258472,155       28,816,545  817.211,146 

1880  102,265,653       23,234,687         456  875,080 


Increase,  156.2c6.5c2 


360.336,066 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  fowls  was 
153  prr  cent  between  1880  and  1890,  and  of 
eggs  79  per  cent.  Estimating  the  value  of 
our  eggs  as  being  worth  twelve  cents  a 
dozen  on  the  farm  the  year  through,  we 
would  have  the  egg  supply  of  the  United 
States  worth  $55,000,000  in  1879,  and  $98,- 
000,000  in  1889.  Taking  the  farm  value  of  a 
fowl  at  twenty-five  cents,  we  should  have 
$64,618,039  as  the  representative  value  of 
all  American  hens.  Adding  this  to  the 
$98,000,000  for  eggs,  we  get  $162,618,039  as 
the  value  of  the  fowl  crop  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  150  per  cent  greater  than 
the  value  of  all  American  sheep  this  year, 
and  $62,1,00,0000  greater  than  the  value  in 
1890.— American  Economist. 

Two  Big  Shows  Together. 
The  Indiana  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation will  combine  with  the  Indiana 
State  Poultry  Associat'on  in  giving  a  grand 
exhibition  at  Tomlnifou  Hall,  Indian- 
apolis, the  week  commencing  January  5th, 
1896.  The  pigeon  and  pet  stock  show 
given  last  November  made  a  national 
reputation,  and  encouraged  them  to  do 
even  better  this  year,  and,  combined  with 
the  poultry  show,  it  will  be  without  doubt 
a  big  success.  They  expect  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  pet  stock  department  this 
year,  and  have  coops  enough  to  accommo- 
date 500  entries  of  rabbits,  etc  ,  and  would 
like  to  till  them.  The  cat  department 
show  will  be  a  special  feature.  The  pigeon 
part  of  the  show  may  be  equalled,  but.  can- 
not be  excelled .  They  expect  to  procure 
the  best  judges  obtainable,  and  make  lib- 
eral classifications  for  old  and  young  birds, 
liberal  premiums  and  a  long  list  of  specials, 
and  will  provide  regulation  wire  cages  free 
of  charge.  Their  premium  list  will  be  out 
December  1st,  and  would  like  to  see  one 
in  the  hands  of  every  fancier  in  the  coun- 
try. There  is  no  better  place  1  han  Indian- 
apolis to  dispose  of  stock;  the  railroads 
give  one-half  fare  rates  all  over  the  State 
for  the  show,  and  there  are  enough  fanciers 
tnere  to  fill  the  demand,  especially  for  pet 
stock,  and  lor  that  reason  they  expect 
large  entries.  They  are  going  to  have  the 
show  of  the  season.  Mr.  W.  L.  Hagedom 
is  secretary. 

Best  Breeds  for  Broilers. 

Those  who  come  forward  to  suggest  the 
best  breeds  for  broilers  do  not  look  from 
all  the  standpoints.  It  is  common  to  men* 
lion  the  "  breed"  as  best,  when  really  ^here 
are  hundreds  of  "individuals"  in  a  breed. 
The  matter  has  been  discussed  ably  by  Mr. 
A.  G.  Duston  111  Reliable  Poultry  Jour- 
nal, and  we  select  extracts  theretrom  in 
older  to  call  attention  to  certain  facts  that 
may  be  overlooked  in  searching  for  the 
*  best  breed  for  broilers."    First,  he  says : 

•'They  (the  Bra u mas )  do  nor  hatch  as 
well  aruticially  as  ejjgs  from  American  cr 
Mediterranean'  classes.  Does  it  pay  to  put- 
eggs  in  machines  that  will  make  the  chicks 
cost,  on  coming  into  the  brooder  uouse,' 
twen'y-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  more  than 
others  '( 

"Once  in  the  brooder,  Brahmas  prove 
very  strong  as  little  chicks,  but  look  out 
tor  leg-weakness,  their  heavy  bodies  prov- 
ing too  much  lor  small  legs. 

"  Again,  any  one  watching  cliieks  raised 
artificially  kno>vs  that  ihey  will  attain 
their  height  earlier  than  those  raised  with 
hens.  So  a  Brahma  cluck  has  that  against 
it  as  a  broiler,  tor  long  legs  with  feathers 
on  uiem  hurt  a  fowl  111  the  1.  arket.  But, 
^-operly  ta»en  care  ot,  Light  Brahmas  will 


prove  fairly  satisfactory  for  broilers.  As 
roasters,  which  subject  can  not  be  even 
touched  upon  in  this  article,  they  are 
choice." 

Notice  the  advantages — strong  as  chicks, 
early  growth  to  the  desired  size,  and  choice 
as  roasters.  The  disadvantages  are  that 
the  egas  do  not  hatch  as  well  as  those  of 
some  breeds,  their  bodies  are  too  heavy  for 
their  legs  and  they  have  feathered  legs.  So 
here  is  a  breed  that  does  not  exactly  fill  the 
bill.  We  will  say  that  they  are  hardy,  but 
they  they  are  deficient  in  breast  meat. 

He  then  considers  a  cross  of  Leghorn  and 
Brahma,  and  says: 

"  Leghorn  on  Brahma  have  some  very 
good  points,  which  are:  Yellow  skin  anil 
legs,  fairly  plump  bodies,  and  they  also 
feather  early  ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
early  cockerels  will  be  so  near  full-blood 
Leghorn  that  they  would  be  easily  taken 
for  them  by  a  casual  observer,  and  to  force 
them,  giving  a  liberal  quantity  of  meat  or 
ground  bone,  together  with  the  heat,  will 
develop  extremely  large  combs,  w  icll  give 
the  appearance  in  a  dressed  bird  of  its  bring 
old— a  point  against  us.  Furthermore,  the 
nervous  temperament  of  this  cross  (taken 
from  the  Leghorn )  keeps  them  from  mak- 
ing flesh,  where  other  varieties  would  take 
011  fat.  I  have  run  this  cross  where,  at  fif- 
teen weeks,  I  could  not  force  at  least  twen- 
ty-five per  cent,  of  them  to  weigh  more 
than  from  one  and  one-half  to  one  and 
three-quarters  pounds."' 

In  the  above  is  an  attempt  to  make  ex- 
tremes meet.  An  egg  producing  breed  and 
a  meat-prodticingbreed  (that  is,  taking  their 
dominant  characteristics)  never  blend.  Both 
breeds  are  destroyed  and  nothing  -s  gained. 
The  Leghorn  has  more  breast  meat  than  the 
Brahma,  and  for  small  broilers  (not  over 
one  pound)  they  are  as  good  as  any,  but  the 
main  objection  is  that  they  feather  too  rap- 
idly, which  weakens  them.  The  chick  that 
feathers  slowly  generally  lives,  and  one 
live  chick,  of  any  breed,  is  better  than  a 
dead  one  of  the  "best  breed  for  broilers." 
The  main  quality  to  be  sougat  is  "hardi- 
ness." 

The  Wyandotte  and  Brahma  cross  is  then 
referred  to  as  follows : 

"The  Wyandotte-Brahma  cross  is  almost 
ideal,  being  hardy,  low-combed  and  not 
getting  'stagy  '  at  an  early  age,  as  with  the 
Leghorn  cross  ;  but,  my  dear  reader,  do  you 
know  there  is  something  to  the  feathered 
leg  that  is  not  inviting  10  the  buyer?  To 
see  a  neat  yellow-breasted  broiler  with  a 
mess  of  feathers  on  the  legs  and  feet  will 
detract  ironi  their  appearance  more  than 
one  would  think,  unless  he  has  had  the  very 
fastidious  market  of  Boston  to  cater  to. 
The  carcass  of  this  cross  is  plump  and  yel- 
low, only  a  small  proportion  coming  so 
dark  as  to  have  black  pin  feathers  enough 
to  injure  the  looks." 

We  do  not  object  to  the  feathered  legs,  as 
the  feathers  can  be  pulled  out  cr  shaved  off, 
and  we  regard  the  above  cross  as  a  good 
one,  yet  the  broilers  therefrom  are  not  the 
best  in  quality,  being  far  behind  the  Dork- 
ing or  Pit  Game ;  but,  as  stated,  they  can 
be  raised  more  easily,  and  that  is  where 
they  are  ahead  of  the  Dorkings. 

He  next  considers  the  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  White  Wyandottes,  and  remarks: 

"  To  leave  the  Asiatics,  we  will  touch  on 
the  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
The  rich  yellow  legs  and  bodies  of  these 
justly  popular  1  owls,  the  quick  growth, with 
not  enough  comb  to  hurt,  siives  us  a  broiler 
hard  to  beat — one  of  the  worst  faults  being 
dark  pin  feathers  in  the  Barred,  which  are 
always  somewhat  objectionable  in  a  broiler, 
for  the  reason  they  are  put  on  the  market 
at  an  age  when  it  is  impossible  to  get  them 
all  out. 

"  1  cannot  go  through  all  the  breeds,  but 
will  only  take  up  those  I  have  honestly 
tried.  This  brings  me  to  the  last,  to  White 
Wyandottes.  To  be  frank,  I  will  state  that 
I  once  thought  ot  discarding  this  breed  as 
not  tit  for  my  business  purposes,  but  after 
'summering  and  wintering'  them  1  now 
feel  that  I  would  drop  all  others  before  I 
would  them. 

"Let  us  note  their  faults.  The  first  is 
that  in  some  birds,  more  especially  those 
bred  for  extreme  whiteness,  you  will  find 
they  are  not  yellow-meated.  At  the  same 
time  I  have  seen  the  whitest  plumage 
birds  have  rich  yellow  skin,  beak  and  legs. 
In  buying  stock  look  for  yellow  beak,  and 
as  yellow  a  leg  as  you  could  naturally  ex- 
pect at  the  time  of  year  you  arc  bujing; 
that  is,  make  allowance  for  a  bird  hived  up 
in  a  yard,  with  sand  to  dust  in,  as  it  will 
surely  bleach  them  to  a  flesh  color." 

Yellow  meat  does  not  count  in  a  broiler, 
a  fact  well  known,  though  in  adults,  in 
market,  yellow  meat  and  legs  are  preferred, 
yet  the  yellow-meat  birds  are  inferior  in 
quality  to  those  with  dark  legs.  The  Hou- 
dan  and  Langsban  are  superior,  for  flesh, 
to  any  of  the  breeds  mentioned  above  for 
the  table  as  fowls,  but  not  to  raise  as 
broilers. 

He  mentions  a  difficulty  which  we  desire 
to  notice  particularly: 


"Another  trouble  you  may  have  with  the 
Wyandotte,  as  perhaps  you  would  have 
with  no  other  breed,  is,  confining  a  large 
□umber  in  a  small  pen.  They  easily  take  up 
feather  pulling.  I  think  this  is  due  to  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  they  feather.  Some 
will  grow  to  weigh  one  and  one-half  pounds 
before  they  have  any  but  neck  and  wing 
feathers.  Then  the  pin  feathers  start  all  at 
once,  making  the  habit  easily  formed  by  the 
'chicken  act'  of  striking  one  another,  or 
picking  off  any  soft  food  that  may  adhere 
to  the  feathers.  But  plenty  of  green  food 
will  obviate  that  to  a  great  extent;  es- 
pecially should  that  food  be  freshly  cut 
clover.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  obtained  in 
winter,  but  well-cured  clover  rowen  can. 
With  care,  after  this  warning,  you  need 
have  no  trouble  in  this  direction  " 

Pulling  feathers  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  breed.  It  is  a  vice  that  comes  from 
Idleness.  Any  breed  will  pull  feathers  if 
the  conditions  arc  favorable  to  their  so  do 
ing.  Overfeeding  and  110  exercise  will  al- 
ways lead  to  it.  It  cannot  be  cured  with 
clover  or  green  food. 

Regard  ins  crossing  the  breeds  of  fowls  he 
very  truly  says : 

''One  word  in  closing.  Don't  be  in  a 
hurry  to  cross  your  stock,  as  110  one  can 
make  me  believe  again  that  there  is  any- 
thing gained  by  crossing;  for  there  is  no 
place  that  a  thoroughbred  of  some  variety 
will  not  fill  the  bill,  and  once  you  start  to 
cross  where  can  you  stop  ?  The  labor  and 
skill  of  years  coines  to  naught  when  you 
destroy  the  integrity  of  a  breed  or  strain 
by  crossing." 

Now,  after  all  that  has  been  said  of  breeds, 
let  us  call  the  reader's  attention  to  one  fact, 
which  is  that  -no  two  birds  in  a  breed  are 
exactly  alike.  If  we  desired  to  pick  out  a 
perfect  man  would  we  be  satisfied  with  his 
being  an  American,  or  Englishman,  or  Arab, 
or  any  other  selection  'i  No!  We  would  be 
careful  to  discard  all  consumptives,  all 
having  kidney  affections,  rheumatism, 
chrome  ailments,  etc.,  seeking  a  well-pro- 
portioned, strong,  healthy,  active  indi- 
vidual. 

When  it  is  stated  that  a  "breed'' has 
been  tried  it  may  mean  that  the  birds  were 
not  the  best  of  their  kind.  Parents  in 
breeds  can  transmit  their  tendencies  to  dis- 
ease lo  their  offspring.  We  see,  every  day, 
where  a  breed  is  successful  with  one  man 
and  a  failure  with  another.  Both  may  have 
had  the  same  breed  but  not  birds  of 
the  same  family.  A  flock  is  spoken  of 
in  the  singular  number  but  it  is  composed 
of  many  birds,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
characteristics,  though  all  may  be  of  one 
breed. 

Cheap  Egg  Foods. 

Among  the  many  substances  that  are  the 
best  for  inducing  egg  production  may  be 
mentioned  blood  from  slaughter-houses. 
In  the  winter  season  it  can  be  kept  for 
quite  a  while,  and  may  be  fed  by  mixing  it 
with  equal  pares  of  corn  meal  and  bran  to 
a  stiff  mess.  The  reports  that  have  come 
from  those  who  have  used  it  are  largely  in 
its  favor.  In  the  meautime,  a  supply  of 
cut  bone  should  not  be  overlooked,  and 
the  hens  should  have  a  ration  of  such  at 
least  every  other  day. 

If  those  who  keep  poultry  would  feed 
less  grain  and  take  time  to  procure  such 
materials  as  could  be  had  at  a  small  cost 
from  the  slaughter  houses,  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  hens  would  be  much  less 
than  when  large  raiions  of#  grain  are  used, 
and  the  supply  of  eggs  would  be  more 
than  doubled.  It  is  the  sameness  of  diet — 
the  one  kind  of  food  from  day  to  day — 
that  throws  the  hens  out  of  condition  for 
laying,  and  eutails  a  loss  where  one  could 
just  as  easily  procure  a  profit  by  going  to  a 
little  extra  trouble  to  provide  a  variety  of 
food  in  order  to  afford  the  hens  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  their  best. 

Green  food  should  not  be  omitted  from 
the  list  at  any  time.  In  winter  the  best 
substitute  is  finely  chopped  clover  hay, 
Scalded;  and  a  pound  of  such  food  makes 
a  large  and  buli;y  meal.  Cooked  turnips 
are  also  excellent,  and  a  cabbage  will  be 
eaten  clean  to  the  stalk.  Refuse  from  the 
breweries  and  glucose  factories  make  excel- 
lent food  for  poultry,  and  the  blades  of 
corn  fodder,  cut  up  and  scalded,  are  also 
relished.  It  is  the  variety,  the  change  of 
food,  which  keeps  the  hens  in  good  work- 
ing order. 

Fowls  will  eat  almost  anything,  and 
without  injury.  There  is  no  rule  by 
which  to  feed  them.  Give  them  anything 
that  they  will  eat,  but  change  the  .food  of- 
ten. Do  not  simply  change  from  one  kind 
of  grain  to  another,  but  make  a  complete 
change,  and  then  return  to  grain  again. 
If  kept  on  one  kind  of  food  for  a  time,  the 
fowls  show  their  disgust  by  refusing  it. 
They  will  not  lay  until  they  get  something 
else,  as  it  is  required  by  them,  and  those 
who  feed  a  variety  of  food  will  make  no 
mistake. 
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Mr.  L.  R.  Oakes,  Bloomingtou,  Indiana, 
makes  the  hydro-safety  lamp;  also,  ther- 
mostatic bars  and  regulators,  as  well  as 
the  Oakes'  adjustable  thermometer,  brass 
boilers  and  tanks.  Send  for  his  cata- 
logue. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Bxadshaw.  Elizaville,  Indiana, 
breeds  White  Wyandottes  and  While 
Langshans,  having  400  tine  exhibition  birds, 
which  he  will  sell  cheap  if  taken  now. 

Mr.  George  H  Northtip,  Raceville,  N.  Y., 
who  breeds  Black  Miuorcas  of  choice 
strains,  sends  free  a  huge  catalogue  de- 
scribing the  breed.   Write  him  for  a  copy. 

Catch  the  thief,  by  using  the  burglar 
alarm  of  Mr.  F.  8.  Joseph,  H addon  Heights, 
N.  J.  He  sends  the  plan  of  the  alarm  for 
$1.00. 

Mr.  Alfred  Doyle,  Morgan  Park.  Illinois, 
won  at  the  World's  Fair  on  his  Light 
Brahmas,  and  has  bred  them  for  years. 
He  breeds  nothing  else,  and  his  stock  is 
equal  to  any  in  this  country. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Allen,  Meadville,  Pa.,  breeds 
White  Leghorns,  Rosecomb  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Plymouth  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas, 
Silver  Wyandottes,  White  Cochins  and 
Pekin  Ducks,  and  offers  some  choice  pens 
cheap. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan,  Wis.,  who 
has  perhaps  the  largest  poultry  farm  in  the 
United  States,  and  breeds  over  seventy 
varieties  of  fowls,  is  an  old  breeder  who 
has  made  poultry  pay. 

Clear  grit  for  poultry,  also  Light  Brah- 
mas, Plymouth  Rocks  and  Black  Lang- 
shans, are  the  offers  of  Messrs.  Orr 
Brothers,  Orr's  Mills,  N.  T.  They  will 
send  catalogue  and  sample  of  grit  free  to 
all  desiring, 

Rankin's  is  the  largest  duck  farm  in 
America.  He  has  won  more  premiums 
than  any  other  man  on  his  Pekin  ducks, 
and  raises  10,000  a  year.  Everybody  has 
heard  of  Mr.  James  Rankin,  South  Easton, 
Mass.,  as  his  Monarch  incubator  and  great 
duck  farm  are  known  the  world  over. 

Rosecomb  Brown  Leghorns,  both  pullets 
and  cockerels,  are  now  offered  at  reasonable 
rates  by  A.  Risley  Muller,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 
Pullets  will  be  hard  to  get  in  the  spring. 

Thirty  young  Golden  Wyandotte  hens 
are  offered  by  Mr.  Owen  P.  Brosius,  Media, 
Pa.  They  are  from  fine  stock,  and  as  this 
variety  is  scarce  here  is  a  chance. 

Houdans  from  imported  stock.  Mr. 
George  E.  Chalfaut,  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
offers  cockerels.  We  know  his  stock  and 
can  state  that  he  has  fine  birds,  and  are 
wortli  twice  as  much  as  he  asks— $2.50 
each. 

Rabbits,  also  Buff  Cochins  and  Brown 
Leghorns.  Mr.  Elliott  Smith,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.,  makes  a  specialty  of  these 
breeds  and  wants  our  readers  to  write  him 
for  special  prises  for  the  season. 

Kill  lice  by  machinery.  See  the  adver- 
tisement of  Messrs.  C.  and  P.  Schild,  Ionia, 
Mich., and  the  illustration  of  how  it  is  done. 
Their  arrangement  is  a  labor-saving  one. 
They  also  offer  a  poultry  bit  to  prevent 
feather  pulling. 

Mr.  Lewis  C.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J., 
breeds  Buff,  White  and  Brown  Leahorus, 
Indian  Games,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Minorcas, 
Wyandottes  and  Pekin  Ducks,  which  he 
offers  cheap  just  at  present. 

Do  you  want  to  change  birds  1  If  so, 
write  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Heller,  Naylursburg, 
Pc,  who  will  exchange  Buff  Legborn  and 
White  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels  for  pul- 
lets of  the  same  breed.  He  has  good  -lock. 

High  class  Light  Brahmas,  at  reduced 
prices,  are  offered  by  Mr.  N.  E.  Woods, 
Pecksburg,  Indiana,  and  everybody  knows 
that  lie  is  one  of  the  "  bang  up  "  breeders 
of  this  country.  It  is  a  good  chance  to  get 
fine  birds  while  ihey  are  low. 

Indian  Gaines  and  Silver-spangled  Ham- 
burgs,  also  Buff  Leghorns;  Black  Minor- 
cas and  Plymouth  Rocks— grand  breeds- 


are  offered  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Fulton,  Stewarts- 
town,  Pa. 

A  hundred  Brown  Leghorns,  and  he 
wishes  to  get  rid  of  some  of  them  so  as  to 
have  more  room.  If  you  want  a  bargain, 
write  to  Mr.  P.  Brotherton,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

Get  his  catologue  (enclose  a  two-cent 
stamp),  as  he  keeps  all  kinds  of  poultry 
and  poultry  supplies.  It  will  pay  you  to 
see  the  bargains  he  offers.  Write  to  Mr. 
W.  W.  Clough,  Medway,  Mass. 

Pure  White  Minorca?  that  lay,  and  from 
fine  exhibition  and  breeding  slock.  This 
is  the  very  time  to  get  them.  Write  to 
Mr.  J.  H.  Momeyer,  Erie,  Pa. 

Did  you  ever  try  ."  tarred  netting."  It 
is  something  good.  You  can  get  it  of  any 
width  or  length,  and  it  is  so  easily  handled, 
put  up  or  taken  down,  that  one  falls  in 
love  with  if.  Ask  Mr.  Ellis  Monseil,  Great 
River,  N.  Y.,  for  his  prices. 

Over  150  Black  Spanish  cockerels  now 
for  sale,  from  prize  winners,  by  Mr.  Miles 
A.  Weiant,  Worthington,  Ohio,  and  he  has 
good  ones,  as  he  keeps  no  other  breed. 
Write  him  at  once. 

Kansas.  Our  Western  r;aders  should 
write  Mr.  H.  A.  Wattles,  Bayneville,  Kan- 
sas, before  his  extra  stock  is  all  sold.  He 
breeds  choice  Silver  Wyandottes  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  has  been  in  the 
business  for  years,  and  has  the  choicest 
kind  of  stock. 

Minorcas — Black  and  White— the  two 
breeds  that  lay  "big  eggs."  Mr.  Wm.J. 
Schauble,  Erie,  Pa.,  has  bred  them  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  also  breeds  Barred  Plym- 
outh Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes. 

The  Great  World's  Fair  Buff  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Mr.  J.  D.  Wilson,  Worcester,  N. 
Y.,  was  the  man  who  "  swept  the  decks  " 
at  Chicago,  and  wins  wherever  he  shows. 
If  you  want  some  of  his  grand  Buff  Plym- 
outh Rocks, this  is  your  chance  to  get  them 
cheap. 

World's  Fair  White  Leghorns.  Knapp 
Brothers,  Fabius,  N.  Y.,  have  won  the 
highest  honors  on  their  White  Leghorns 
and  White  Wyandottes,  and  have  won  not 
only  at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  but  at 
New  York,  Buffalo,  Indianapolis,  Boston, 
and  all  the  leading  shows.  They  are  old 
breeders  and  have  a  reputation  second  to 
none. 

Poultry  farm  to  rent— all  conveniences 
and  appliances.  Fine  chance.  Every- 
thing ready  for  work.  Write  to  Mr.  J,  G. 
Quirin,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 

The  Daisy  Bone  Cutter,  made  by  Wilson 
Bros.,  Easton,  Pa.,  is  strong,  durable  and 
made  on  an  improved  principle.  Write 
them  for  full  description.  They  also  make 
the  Gem  Clover  Cutter,  which  cannot  be 
beaten.  We  have  both  the  bone  cutter  and 
clover  cutter  and  can  speak  for  them. 

A  dish  washer  is  a  new  thing,  but  the 
Quaker  Novelty  Company,  Salem,  Ohio, 
has  a  dish  washer  that  saves  time,  saves 
money  and  saves  women.  Write  them  for 
their  circular. 

A  paint  that  kills  lice,  keeps  them  away 
and  preserves  wood  is  just  what  everybody 
needs,  so  w  rite  to  the  Carbolineum  W.  P. 
Co.,  120  Broad  street,  New  York  City,  N. 
Y.,  or  128  Reed  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
and  get  a  full  description  of  it. 

The  Improved  Victor  Incubator,  made 
by  Messrs.  George  Ertel  &  Co.,  Quincy, 
111.,  self-regulating,  has  gone  through  an- 
other season  with  praises,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  well  made  and  reliable  machines 
which  give  satisfaction.  The  firm  is  one  of 
the  leading  manufacturing  establishments 
of  Chicago. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  111., 
is  getting  too  old  to  continue  as  a  breeder, 
so  he  offers  bis  choice  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Light  Brahmas  and  White  Leghorns  at  a 
bargain. 

Pekin  Ducks.  Messrs.  W.  M.  Truxlow 
&  Co.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  sold  16,500  in 
1804,  all  hatched  in  the  Prairie  State  Incu- 
bators. They  offer  them  of  selected  ones, 
for  breeding,  at  $;.50  each,  but  you  may 
get  a  bargain  by  buying  now. 


Webster's  Bone  Culter  is  too  well  known 
for  us  to  attempt  to  praise  it.  Send  to 
Webster  &  Hannum,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  for 
one  of  their  circulars,  which  is  really  a 
whole  book  and  tells  all  about  bone  for 
poultry.  They  will  send  it  free  Their 
bone  cutter  is  used  over  the  whole  country. 

Find  it  out.  Write  to  the  E.  C.  Chemical 
Co.,  East  Chicago,  Indiana,  for  "some- 
thing new,"  which  they  say  is  a  sure  thing 
for  making  an  incubator  hatch.  It  will 
only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  write  them. 

Handy  cobbler.  Read  that  advertise- 
ment. For  $3  you  get  a  complete  outfit 
for  mending  shoes,  from  Kuhn  &  Co.,  Box 
C,  Moline,  111. 

Cockerels — good  ones— of  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  White  Leghorns.  Mr.  D.  W. 
Hudson,  Fort  Howard,  Wis.,  has  a  few  to 
sell  at  low  prices  at  present,  to  reduce 
stock. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Byard,  Walnut  Hiils,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  wants  you  to  send  for  his 
catalogue,  which  describes  every  thing  you 
want  in  the  way  of  poultry  supplies,  as 
well  as  of  his  prize  Cochins,  Light 
Brahmas  and  Black  Langshans.  Mr. 
Byard  is  one  of  the  breeders  who  pleases 
his  customers. 

That  big  egg  farm  described  in  October 
Poultry  Keeper,  of  nothing  but  White 
Leghorns,  owned  by  Mr.  C.  H.  W/ekoff, 
Groton,  N.  Y.,  now  has  500  choice  hens  and 
300  choice  cockerels  for  sale  cheap.  Re- 
member, this  is  that  great  egg-producing 
stock. 

We  can  tell  you  where  to  get  a  good 
windmill.  Just  write  to  Aermoter  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  for  their  catalogue. 

Wire  fences  are  cheap.  Galvanized  wire 
netting  is  the  specialty  of  Messrs.  Peter 
Duryee  &  Co.,  227  Greenwich  street,  New 
Yor^  City.  It  is  the  oldest  wire  netting 
house  in  the  United  States,  and  they  have 
everything  in  that  line  that  a  poultryman 
requires. 

The  Ovamead  Manufacturing  Company, 
box  116,  Detroit,  Mich.,  say  that  they  have 
a  good  thing  in  their  "Ovamead,"  or  egg 
producer.  It  will  pay  to  write  them  and 
find  out  more  about  it. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Harvey  Seed  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y..  ought  to  be  in  the  bauds 
of  every  poultryman,  as  they  have  all  kinds 
of  jio ul try  supplies,  such  as  bone,  meat, 
grit,  and  nearly  everything  else  one  wants. 

The  Peerless  Iueubators,  brooders,  bone 
and  vegetable  cutters  have  excellent  repu- 
tations, and  the  Company  is  one  that  aims 
to  satisfy  every  customer.  They  also 
offer,  clover  cutters,  tested  thermometers, 
egg  testers,  caponizing  sets,  poultry  mark- 
ers, and  other  articles  required  by  poultry- 
men. 

White  breeds — White  Wyandottes  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks — are  the  two 
offered  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Rodgers,  Collings- 
wood,  New  Jersey.  His  stock  is  selected 
and  of  the  choicest  to  be  had. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Williams,  Rome  City,  Indiana, 
has  three  excellent  varieties— Indian 
Games,  Black  Astrachans  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns. His  stock  is  selected  aud  he  en- 
deavors to  have  his  birds  of  the  first  qual- 
ity. 

Cut  clover  hay,  ready  for  use,  can  be  had 
of  the  Harvev  Seed  Company,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Black  Langshan  cockerels  now  ready, 
cheap,  to  l  educe  stock.  They  are  pure- 
bred and  now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Address 
Mr.  M.  Mayer,  Jr.,  Couaut,  111." 

Mr.  A.  C.  Hawkins,  lock  box  4,  Lan- 
caster, Mass.,  breeds  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Silver  and  White 
Wyandottes,  aud  his  birds  are  prize  win- 
ners at  every  show.  He  has  won  at  the 
leading  shows  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, and  his  yards  are  headquarters  for 
prize  winners. 

Swan's  Standard  roofing  is  what  poultry- 
men  use  to  cover  tueir  poultry  houses. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Swan,  38  Dey  street,  New  York 
City,  makes  this  rooting,  and  nearly  all  the 
poultrymen  send  to  him  when  they  want 
extra  tieav  y  roofing  felt  at  a  low  cost. 

All  Black  Minorcas,  and  be  has  150  for 
sale.  What  a  chance  for  the  one  who  will 
buy  now.  Mr.  F.  H.  Wood,  Cortland, 
N  Y.,  breeds  nothing  but  Black  Minorcas, 
and  he  offers  choice  birds.  . 

Ferrets— they  clean  out  the  rats.  Mr.  E. 
R.  Gibbs,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  has  bred  them 
for  years.  He  aLo  makes  a  specialty  of 
Guinea  pigs,  common  aud  lop-eared  "rab- 
bits. 


The  Von  Culin  Incubator,  made  by  the 
Von  Culin  Incubator  Company,  box  10, 
Delaware  City,  Del.,  is  sent  on  trial.  It 
won  the  award  at  the  World's  Fair,  and 
has  been  used  and  tested  on  hundreds  of 
poultry  farms. 

The  "Famous"  whitewasher,  for  white- 
washing poultry  houses  and  destroying 
lice,  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  con- 
ti  ivances  out.  It  is  made  by  F.  Schwarz, 
Fairfield,  Conn. 

Forty  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels — Haw- 
kins and  Boston  strains — offered  cheap  if 
taken  now.  as  prices  are  low  to  reduce 
stock.  Write  to  Mr.  S.  M.  Eusminger, 
Lewisberry,  Pa. 

Gem  Egg  Tester.  A  sample  sent  you  for 
only  ten  cents.  You  cannot  get  along 
without  one.  The  Gem  is  simple,  durable 
and  cheap,  and  is  for  sale  by  Mr.  Louis 
Das,  515  Lee  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A  forty-page  catalogue  free,  of  twenty 
varieties  of  poultry.  Write  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Ord way,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.  He  also  sup- 
plies eggs  for  hatching  broilers  to  those 
desiring.  This  is  the  celebrated  "Pine 
Tree"  farm,  so  well  known. 

Rosecomb  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 
Cockerels  can  now  be  had  cheap  of  Mr. 
J.  L.  Randolph,  Bartlett,  Ohio.  He  also 
breeds  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  wants  our 
readers  to  sead  for  his  free  circular. 

Mark  your  chickens.  Write  to  Mr.  W. 
H.  Wigmore,  107  South  Eighth  street, 
Pbiladeluhia.  He  also  offers  bock  on 
caponizing  free  of  cost.  He  has  the  best 
caponizing  instruments  in  the  world. 

Pit  Games — and  of  the  best  strains — 
Hennie's,  Shropshires,  Assels,and  Surreys. 
Mr.  Ide  Rossiter,  Guard,  Pa.,  keeps  noth- 
ing but  Pit  Games,  and  has  bred  them  for 
years.  -He  will  not  keep  any  but  good 
ones  on  his  piace. 

The  'Dandy''  Green  Bone  Cutter,  im- 
proved for  1895-1896,  for  $10,  is  a  candi- 
date for  public  favor,  a  free  catalogue  be- 
ing sent  by  Messrs  Stratton  and  Osborne, 
Erie,  Pa  ,  to  any  one  who  will  mention  the 
Poultry  Keeper. 

Mr.  James  Forsyth,  President  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  breeds 
Brown  Leghorns,  White  and  Buff  Wyan- 
dottes, Houdans,  Rosecomb  White  Leg- 
horns. Rosecomb  Brown  Leghorns  aud 
Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  He  has  taken  over 
100  first  premiums  at  the  leadiug  Fairs, 
with  numerous  specials  and  other  prizes. 

The  Mann  Bone  Cutter,  made  by  F.  W. 
Mann  &  Co.,  Milford,  Pa.,  is  an  "old  re- 
liable," being  made  in  twTelve  sizes,  from 
$5  up.  It  is  used  by  thousands.  By  men- 
tioning Poultry  Keeper,  and  sending  a 
card,  you  will  receive  from  Messrs.  Maim 
&  Co.  one  of  their  descriptive  catalogues. 

The  Prairie  Slate  Incubator  has  won  132 
premiums  aud  is  known  everywhere.  They 
will  send  you  a  148-page  catalogue,  illus- 
trated, free  of  cost  by  simply  sending  them 
a  card.  The  Prairie  State  is  used  in  hun- 
dreds of  poultry  establishments,  and  is  so 
well  known  that  we  need  not  say  more. 
Their  brooder  is  also  a  leading  specialty 
with  them. 

Black  Spanish.  Mr.  John  Bennett,  Sun- 
man,  Indiana,  has  bred  them  for  over 
thirty  years,  and  keeps  only  the  one  breed. 
His  birds  are  noted  the  world  over,  and  he 
will  sell  cockerels  cheap  now.  W  rite  for 
his  circular  and  see  what  a  chance  you  will 
have. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Noxon,  Elm  street,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  has  some  fine  yearling  hens  and  pullets 
—While  Leghorns  and  White  Wyandottes 
— of  pure  bred  stock,  for  sa'e.  These  two 
breeds  are  his  specialties.  He  also  sells 
eggs  for  broilers.  Write  him  for  his  circu- 
lar. 

Madison  Square  Winners.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  breeds  Rose  comb 
and  Single-comb  Brown  Lesborne;  also 
White  Le^horus,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Black  Langshans  and  Light  Brahmas. 
His  stock  always  wins.  He  also  breeds 
large  and  heavy  Belgian  hares. 

Light  Brahmas  exclusively.  Mr.  D.  M. 
Polling,  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  keeps  the  best 
Felch  and  Williams  strains,  and  his  stock 
is  equal  to  any.  He  has  a  lot  that  he  will 
sell  cheap— choice  ones — to  reduce  his 
stock. 

Mr.  John  F.  Beth,  Elsriu,  TIL,  breeds  the 
Silver  Wyandottes  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  which  he  claims  to  be  the  best 
breeds  in  America.  He  has  an  extra  lot  of 
fine  birds  for  sale  at  a  bargain.  Write  for 
prices  and  illustrated  circular  at  once. 

The  Charles  River  Poultry  Yjirds,  New- 
ton Lower  Falls,  Mass.,  will  sell  yearling 
hens  for  only  $1.50  and  yearling  cocks  a. 
$2  00  -  Barre'd  Plymouth  Ro^ks— prize 
stock. 

Prepared  meat,  granulated  bone,  oyster 
shells,  gravel,  and  other  articles  for  making 
hens  lav,  can  be  bad  of  the  Fitch  Fertilizei 
Works,  Bay  City,  Mich.  They  make  a 
specialty  of  prepared  articles  for  producing 
eggs. 
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Buying  Chicks  to  Fatten. 

Will  it  pay  to  buy  up  fowls  to  fatten  ? 
Mr.  J.  Strachan,  McKeespoit,  Pa.,  asks  the 
above  question,  and  be  seems  lo  favor  the 
French  mode.  We  are  pleased  to  reply  to 
him,  as  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is  but 
little  to  gain  by  the  French  method,  it  be- 
ing too  laborious,  and  also  more  expensive. 
He  says : 

Will  it  pay  to  buy  poultry  and  feed  the 
quickest  way  for  gaining  weight  ?  How 
many  weeks  does  it  require  to  fat,  en  so  as 
to  be  bealthy  and  profitable?  Hill  a  dark 
cellar  be  suitable,  or  would  it  be  best  to 
build  rows  of  small  boxes  around  a  room 
to  contain  one  fowl  to  each  box,  and  the 
best  way  to  build  boxes  so  as  to  be  easy  to 
clean?  Is  there  any  mode  that  is  as  good 
as  the  French  mode?  What  kind  of  feed 
does  for  fattening,  and  how  often  would  it 
be  necessary  to  feed?  How  large  should 
the  ooxes  be  where  the  chickens  are  con- 
fined so  they  can  have  space  enough  to  at- 
tend to  their  wants?  What  amount  of 
profit  should  be  expected  if  attended  to 
properly,  where  the  average  chicken  before 
fattening  would  cost  fifty  to  sixty  cents 
per  pair,  afterwards  to  be  dressed  and  sold 
by  the  pound?  U  is  a  little  too  much  to 
ask,  but  I  want  to  start  right. 

We  will  state  that  it  pays  to  buy  fowls, 
fatten  them,  and  sell  again,  but  be  careful 
when  buying  that  you  do  not  buy  roup 
and  lice  at  the  same  time,  for  there  is 
where  such  enterprises  fail.  One  lousy  or 
roupy  fowl  means  destruction  to  all,  as  the 
one  fowl  will  contaminate  the  others. 

Suppose  a  six  pouud  bird,  poor  in  flesh, 
will  bring  only  seven  cents  per  pound,  or 
forty-two  cents.  Add  two  more  pounds  by 
feeding,  and  the  price  is  ten  cents  a  pound, 
or  eiguty  cents.  The  cost  of  the  feed  will 
not  exceed  twelve  cents,  leaving  sixty- 
eight  cents  received  for  the  fowl,  or 
twenty-six  cents  clear  profit  over  the  first 
cost  of  the  fowl  (forty-two  cents)  and  the 
food  (twelve  cents).  Now,  this  twenty-six 
cents  is  not  a  large  sum,  but  it  is  nearly 
62  per  cent.,  or  sixty-two  cents  profit  on 
each  dollar  invested  in  the  cost  oi  the  fowl 
and  the  food.  If  $1000  were  invested  it 
would  be  nearly  f6'~'0  profit,  not  estimating 
labor,  however. 

A  fowl  can  be  made  very  fat  it  two 
weeks.  The  French  method  of  stuffing 
would  cause  disease  from  indigestion,  and 
also  too  much  cost  for  labor.  Keep  the 
birds  in  lots  of  twenty-five,  in  small  yards, 
(20x20)  and  feed  four  times  a  day,  the  first 
meal  to  be  a  mixture  of  corn  meal,  ground 
oats  and  middlings,  all  they  will  eat.  The 
second  meal  should  be  cornmeal  two  parts, 
bran  two  parts,  ground  oats  two  parts, 
and  linseed  meal  one  part.  The  third 
meal  should  be  cut  clover.  The  fourth 
meal  should  be  whole  wheat  and  corn. 
The  second  meal  may  have  a  pound 
of  crude  tallow  and  a  pouud  of  ground 
meat  to  every  four  pounds  of  the  mixture 
mentioned.  Keep  charcoal,  ground  bone, 
grit,  and  water  before  the  birds,  and  mix 
all  foods  with  boiling  water,  as  well  as 
seasoning  with  salt  and  black  pepper. 

If  fowls  are  confined  in  boxes,  and  kept 
solitary  and  alone,  they  will  pine  and  lose 
flesh.  Give  them  a  house  with  a  small 
i  yard.  When  feeding  them  give  as  much  as 
they  will  eat  up  clean.  A-  variety,  for  a 
change,  such  as  cooked  potatoes,  turnips, 
etc.,  is  always  beneficial.  Give  no  tonics, 
but  scatter  millet  seed  in  litter  to  induce 
them  to  exercise  a  little.  The  cost  of  the 
food  to  produce  a  pound  of  Uesh  on  a 
chicken  should  not  exceed  six  cents.  What 
is  more,  instead  of  ten  cents  a  pound  a  nice 
fat  fowl  will  bring  twelve  cents.  Remem- 
ber, that  a  cent  a  pound  more  means  eight 
or  ten  cents  additional  for  the  whole  fowl. 

It  pays  to  buy  fowls  to  fatten,  but,  as  we 
stated — look  out  for  roup  and  lice. 

Color  of  Plymouth  Hock  Chicks. 

A  subscriber  at  Norwood,  Pa.,  asks  us  in 
regard  to  Plymouth  Rock  chicks  and  their 
color.  Quite  a  number  of  our  readers  do 
not  understand  that  Plymouth  Rocks  have 
dark  legs  when  young.   He  says: 

Will  you  please  kindly  answer  me  the 
following  questions:  When  Plymouth 
Rock  pullets  are  hatched,  and  are  about 
six  weeks  old,  should  their  legs  be  bright 
yellow,  or  are  they  dark  and  become  light 
oy  age?  Should  the  pullets  be  quite  dark 
themselves,  and  should  their  bills  be 
yellow,  or  do  they  also  become  yellow  by 
age  ?  Kindly  give  me  a  few  p"oiuts  on 
Plymouth  Rock  chicks,  as  1  fail  to  find 
anything  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  that  fur- 
nishes this  information.  Should  the  young 
cockerels  be  very  light  in  color,  with  live 

?oints  in  comb  and  free  of  black  feathers? 
f  you  know  of  any  number  of  the  Poul- 


try Keeper  that  gives  the  points  of 
Plymouth  Rock  stock  please  let  me  know 
what  the  number  is,  and  I  will  send  for  it. 

As  a  rule  young  cockerels  are  lighter 
than  the  little  pullets,  the  latter  being 
nearly  black.  The  sexes  may  be  known  for 
that  reason  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched. 
The  legs  of  the  cockerels  may  be  said  to  be 
yellow,  (really  deep  flesh  color,)  and  the 
legs  of  the  pullets  dark.  The  bills 
are  also  dark.  The  front  of  the 
legs  of  the  pullets  as  they  gel  older  will  be 
darker  than  the  rear,  though  the  color  will 
become  lighter  as  they  approach  maturity. 

Our  subscriber  savs  he  cannot  find  any- 
thing in  the  Poultry  Keeper  on  the  sub- 
ject. True,  we  do  not  give  it  every  month, 
but  ire  did  so  perhaps  before  he  became  a 
reader,  and  should  not  be  expected  to  re- 
peat it,  but  every  month  we  have  called  his 
attention  to  our  list  of  back  numbers,  or 
'•Five  Cent  Books,"  simply  because  we 
considered  it  cheaper  for  pew  readers  to 
send  five  cents  for  a  number  than  for  us  to 
put  the  whole  matter  in  type  again.  One 
of  the  headings  is  "The  Plymouth  Rock," 
(Oct.,  1892,  and  Nov.,  1888,)  and  they  give 
more  about  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Plymouth 
Rock  chicks  than  any  book  published. 
The  Book,  "•Descriptions  of  Breeds,"  (Nov., 
1888,)  which  is  one  of  the  above  mentioned, 
describes  other  breeds  also,  at  length. 

We  wish  to  say  right  here  that,  contrary 
to  the  claim  in  its  favor,  the  Plymouih 
Rock  does  not  havr  deep  or  genuine  yel- 
low legs,  We  are  aware  that  they  are  said 
to  have  yellow  legs,  but  the  color  is  really 
what  is  known  as  "yellowish  flesh  color." 
The  Wyandotte,  Brahma  and  Cochin  are 
the  only  yellow-leg  fowls. 

Scrofulous  Roup. 

Mr.  G.  Lynch,  a  subscriber,  describes  a 
case  in  his  flock  which  we  place  before  our 
readers  in  order  to  explaiu  to  them  the 
cause  of  the  symptoms  mentioned.  Of 
course  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  cause  without  obser- 
vation and  examination,  but  we  will  at- 
temp  to  make  the  matter  plain.    He  says: 

Kindly  advise  through  your  paper  the 
trouble  with,  and  Lbe  remedy  for  one  of 
my  hens.  They  were  hatched  in  1894,  and 
were  apparently  healthy  until  the  last 
few  days,  when  first  noticed  complaining, 
and  she'  was  sitting  in  the  sun  apparent  ly 
hugging  the  ground  as  if  frightened,  breath- 
ing ra  >idly,  feathers  on  head  aud  neck 
standing  on  end,  and  eyes  glaring,  yet  ap- 
parently blind  When  picked  up  and  again 
placed  on  the  ground  she  fell  forward, 
staggered,  and  then  sat  still  and  closed  her 
eyes,  and  when  the  eyes  opened  they  would 
have  a  wild  look.  She  refused  food  aud 
drink.  After  remaining  several  hours  in 
this  condition  I  cut  her  head  off,  and  on 
opening  her  found  the  craw  contained  very 
little  grit  and  a  few  grape  seeds,  otherwise 
empty,  and  intestines  also  empty.  Just 
previous  to  beim:  killed,  a  whitish,  slimy, 
sticky,  watery  substaifce  passed  from  her. 
I  found  the  liver  literally  covered  with 
white  or  yellowish  blotches,  much  re- 
sembling cartilege,  which  seemed  to  be  all 
over  and  through  the  liver,  which  was  con- 
siderably enlarged  ;  the  gall  sac  was  full, 
t  arcass\\ell  supplied  with  flesh,  yet  no  fat 
was  noticeable  on  the  entrails,  and  the  hen 
never  appeared  fat  although  in  good  con- 
dition. I  fed  once  a  day,  usually  evenings, 
either  wheat  or  bran  four  parts,  crushed 
corn  one  part,  stirred  in  with  cooked  vege- 
tables, served  wan  about  twice  a  ween. 
Vegetables  were  omitted  and  fixture 
served  cold  at  other  times,  and  as  the  hens 
have  been  moulting,  usually  I  add  two 
handfuls  of  linseed  meal  to  about  two  gal- 
lons of  feed  for  fifty  hens  and  forty-live  to 
fifty  chicks.  Have  large  range  for  grass 
and  bugs,  with  fresh  waLer  daily.  The 
blotches  mentioned  on  the  liver  were  about 
the  size  of  beans,  yet  some  w<  re  larger 
than  others.  I  have  read  the  Poultry 
Kepeer,  yet  fail  to  sec  anything  therein  to 
apply  a>  mentioned,  probably  due  to  my 
inexperience  and  limited  knowledge. 
Therefore  any  information  you  feel  dis- 
posed to  give  will  be  highly  appreciated. 

The  cause  was  no  doubt  due  to  what  is 
termed  scroful-J,  which  is  renlly  one  form 
of  roup.  It  may  be  inherited,  as  individ- 
ual-, in  a  flock  can  be  in  ill  health  just  the 
same  as  one  member  of  a  family  can  have 
consumption.  The  disease,  which  was  in 
the  system,  simply  manifested  itself,  per- 
haps, when  some  local  influences  aggra- 
vated it.  Although  the  hen  was  appar- 
ently healthy,  yet  the  fact  that  the  liver 
had  blotches  is  proof  that  she  had  been  af- 
fected for  quite  awhile,  the  emaciation, 
blindness,  staggering,  etc.,  being  results 
from  the  cause.  There  is  no  remedy  for 
such  cases,  and  destruction  of  the  fowl  was 
the  wisest  course. 


Raising  Chicks  in  a  Cellar. 
Mr.  B.J.  Lammers,  Loutzville,  Kansas, 
wishes  to  utilize  a  cellar  in  which  to.  raise 
broilers.  He  states  that  it  is  dry  and 
warm,  but  desires  to  know  if  chicks  require 
much  light.  In  regard  to  his  arrangement 
he  says : 

I  have  a  desire  to  gat  an  incubator.  I 
have  a  very  large,  dry  and  warm  cellar.  If 
it  gets  too  cold  I  can  place  a  stove  in  it  to 
keep  it  warm  during  very  cold  spells.  Can 
I  raise  young  chicks  in  the  cellar  during 
the  winter  months?  And  next,  do  they 
require  very  much  light?  I  want  to  sell 
when  thev  get  three  months  old  for  broiler 
use.  I  can  get  plenty  of  meat  ch<  ap  t  an 
I  do  harm  in  giving  too  much  meat  to  the 
young  chickens?  I  want  to  boil  the  meat 
and  cut  it  fine  for  them.  Would  you  ad- 
vise me  to  give  it  raw  or  boiled?  Will  too 
much  meat  do  harm  ?  My  cellar  does  not 
require  much  hi  at  to  keep  it  warm.  The 
idea  came  to  me  that  they  would  be  out  of 
the  dampness  and  ci  imp  air  and  draughts. 

Something  depends  on  the  kind  of  cellar. 
If  very  deep  it  may  be  apparently  dry  yet 
damp.  The  floor  may  be  of  clay  or  sand, 
which  also  will  influence  the  conditions. 
Tnen,  again,  the  size  of  the  cellar  and  the 
number  of  chicks  to  be  kept  therein  will  de- 
termine the  degree  of  success. 

To  answer  the  question  about  meat  it  is 
best  to  feed  ouly  cooked  meat,  and  to  give 
it  once  a  day.  A  pound  of  finely-chopped 
meat,  for  100  chicks  under  a  month  old,  is 
sufficient,  increasing  as  they  get  larger. 

The  cellar,  if  dry,  should  be  light.  Chicks 
will  not  thrive  in  a  dark  place.  Both  fowls 
and  chicks  are  very  partial  to  the  light,  aud 
one  of  the  reasons  why  clucks  will  not  re- 
main under  brooders  is  that  they  prefer 
the  light.  Keep  the  brooders  at  100  degrees 
and  the  cellar  at  about  70.  If  this  can  be 
done  they  will  thrive. 

Do  not  overfeed  chicks.  This  is  fre- 
quently done.  Feed  three  times  a  day, 
giving  meat  at  noon,  and  give  all  they  will 
eat.  No  quantity  can  be  assigned  because 
chicks  thatare  growing  do  not  eat  the  same 
amount  every  day.  Simply  give  all  they 
will  eat,  and  when  they  finish  their  meal 
remove  what  is  left.  Between  meals 
scatter  a  gill  of  millet  seed  in  litter  and  let 
them  scratch.  Give  a  cake  cooked,  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  cornmeal,  middlings 
and  sifted  ground  oats,  in  the  morning,  by 
measuring  the  materials.  To  every  quart 
of  the  mixture  add  a  gill  of  ground  meat 
and  a  gill  of  linseed  meal,  before  cooking. 
Give  the  same  at  night.  Keep  a  box  of 
ground  bone,  ground  charcoal,  and  sharp 
fine  gravel  where  they  can  help  themselves. 
If  the  room  is  not  warm  they  will  get 
chilled  and  have  bowel  disease. 


Patronize  our  advertisers. 


Can  Roup  Be  Transmitted? 

We  have  a  letter,  which  we  give  below, 
from  Mr.  J.  W.  Johnson,  St.  Paul,  Neb., 
which  confirms  the  position  we  have  al- 
ways maintained  that  some  families  (not 
breeds)  of  fowls  are  more  subject  to  roup 
than  others,  and  that  the  parent  with  a 
tendency  to  disease  transmits  it  to  the  off- 
spring. Mr.  Johnson  has  a  flock  of  Indian 
Games,  and  he  bought  a  male,  with  the  ex- 
perience as  given.    He  says: 

I  have  a  pen  of  Indian  Games.  I  bought 
a  cockerel  from  a  noted  breeder  in  New 
Jersey.  He  bad  the  roup  but  it  was  not 
bad.  I  doctored  him  and  he  got  appar- 
ently all  right,  but  his  offspring,  or  the 
most  of  them,  lid  not  live.  I  have  about  a 
few  of  the  half-grown  nice  chicks,  aud 
these  are  getting  in  bad  shape.  Their 
combs  rattle,  the  faces  get  pale,  and  a  blub- 
bery  discharge,  water  like  comes  from  the 
eyes,  and  in  about  a  week  the  eyes  swell 
shut  and  mattery  discharge  follows.  I  have 
chopped  ofT  the  heads  of  two  that  became 
worse,  buried  them,  separated  the  oa lance 
affected,  and  am  applying  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  witch  hazel,  sweet  oil  and  ker- 
osene on  the  heads  eyes  and  nostrils.  I 
feed  corn  bread  with  table  scraps  in  the 
morning,  and  wheat  or  rye  and  seed  at 
night.  Chicks  have  range,  also  the  old 
ones.  I  feed  them  a  meal  once  a  week  on 
fresh  beef.  If  you  can  give  me  a  remedy 
that  willsave  the  balance  of  my  flock  I 
will  be  under  great  obligations  to  you.  I 
keep  the  yards  and  drinking  vessels  well 
cleaned. 

We  can  say  that  we  have  repeatedly  no- 
ticed just  such  cases.  It  is  like  handing 
down  scrofula  or  consumption.  We  do  not 
affirm  that  :he  disease  is  passed  to  the  ffo- 
spring  in  the  egg,hut  we  mean  to  state  that 
if  the  sire  or  dam  is  weak,  or  has  a  tendency 
to  certain  afflictions,  the  chick  comes  into 
the  world  with  those  tendencies  inherited, 
and  is  at  once  a  subject  for  death  . 

In  the  brooder,  where  from  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred chicks  may  be  seen  together,  the  indi- 
vidual characteristics  may  be  noticed.  The 


weak  and  puny  chicks  may  be  traced  to 
pullets,  weak  sires,  or  hens  that  are  not  in 
good  health.  The  poultryman  scratches 
his  head  and  wonders  why  some  chicks 
thrive  and  others  die,  yet  they  are  treated 
alike  in  the  same  brooder,  and  he  proceeds 
to  alter  the  brooder,  or  get  some  other 
kind,  when  the  real  cause  is  not  the 
brooder  but  the  hens. 

Now,  here  is  a  question  for  those  who 
hatch  chicks  in  incubators.  You  may 
know  from  whom  you  bought  your  eggs, 
but  do  you  know  anything  of  the  hens  that 
layed  the  eggs,  whether  they  were  in  the 
best  of  condition  or  had  the  roup  at  some 
time,  or  even  if  f;tt?  If  not,  then  you  are 
working  in  the  dark  and  will  continue  to 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  why 
eggs  do  not  batch  and  why  the  chicks  die 
after  they  are  out  of  the  shells,  or  die  in  the 
shells  before  they  can  come  out. 

They  Cough  and  Sneeze. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Waul,  a  subscriber,  has  aflock 
of  fowls  which  cough,  sneeze  and  show 
every  indication  of  "colds,"  but  we  will  al- 
low him  to  state  the  symptoms,  which  he 
does  in  the  following  letter: 

Like  others,  who  are  just  starting  in  the 
poultry  business,  I  come  to  you  for  help, 
and  have  fallen  into  hue.  I  have  in-pected 
quite  a  number  of  your  papers,  and  other 
papers,  to  find  a  con  eel  description  ot  the 
trouble  which  seems  to  affect  my  flock. 
About  three  weeks  ago  we  had  a  severe 
rain  storm.  Before  that  everything  was 
lovely;  since  then  sickness.  It,  is  this: 

1.  They  are  Plymouth  Rocks.  2.  After 
they  go  to  roost  first  one  and  then  the  other 
will  sneeze  and  "chunk,"  sometimes  with 
a  slight  running  at  the  nostrils.  3.  Oc- 
casionally one  will  have  a  frothy  substance 
in  the  corner  of  the  eye,  then  it  will  go 
away.  4  They  seem  to  eat  fairly  well  by 
spells,  then  knock  off  for  a  day  or  two. 
One  rooster  coughs  a  great  deal,  as  though 
he  had  something  in  his  throat, 

I  feed  a  mash  of  shorts,  meal  and  animal 
meal,  mornings,  and  at  nights  wheat,  with 
an  hour  or  two  run  over  field.  From  this 
rambling  diagnosis,  can  you  tell  me  the 
trouble  and  remedy?  I  have  everything 
clean,  white  washed,  and  droppings  scraped 
up.  Is  there  such  a  disease  as  tongue 
roup?  A  neighbor  of  mine  said  one  of  my 
fowls  had  it,  and  pulled  a  hard  shell  of 
skin  from  off  her  tongue.  The  tongue 
looks  sore  now,  but  is  getting  better. 

First,  his  fowls,  no  -doubt,  were  exposed 
in  the  storm  he  mentions,  aud  there  are 
draughts  of  some  kind  on  them  from  over- 
head, either  from  ventilators  or  cracks  in 
the  wall,  What  the  neighbor  called  the 
"tongue  roup"  was  simply  dry  tongue, 
due  to  the  birds  being  compelled  to  breathe 
through  the  open  mouths  instead  of 
through  the  nostrils,  which  are  clogged. 
The  pulling  of  the  supposed  scab  was  cruel 
and  useless.  Anoint  heads,  combs  and 
faces  '  ith  sweet  oil,  and  inject  one  drop  of 
keros  le  in  each  nostril  once  a  day.  Add  a 
teaspoonful  of  chlorate  of  potash  to  a  quart 
of  drinking  water.  Also  close  up  cracks 
in  poultry  house,  scatter  air-slaked  lime 
over  the  floor  and  yards,  and  keep  a 
few  lumps  of  freshly  burned  lime  in 
the  poultry  house  to  absorb  moisture. 


How  Much  Bone. 

Down  in  Texas  they  have  plenty  of  bones, 
and  every  poultryman  should  have  a  bone 
mill  or  bone  cutter.  In  regard  to  feeding 
bones,  however,  a  Texas  leader  makes  some 
inquiries,  and  writes: 

There  is  a  bone  mill  in  Galveston,  near 
here.  I  have  no  bone  (hand)  mill,  and 
again  there  are  no  butcher  shops  near  here 
where  I  could  procure  green  bone.  Please 
let  me  know  how  it  would  do  to  have  the 
manager  of  the  bone  mill  pick  me  out  a 
hundred  or  two  pounds  of  nice  clean  bone 
and  grind  the  same  into  meal  for  me.  I 
ha\e  a  lot  of  cotton  seed  meal  on  hand  that 
I  feed  my  cows.  Please  let  me  know  h?w 
and  what  would  be  good  to  add  to  the  bone 
meal  to  produce  a  good  laying  food  for 
hens.  What  proportion  would  you  add  to 
the  bone  meal  and  how  to  feed?  Would 
you  add  any  corn  meal  or  chops  ? 

It  would  pay  better  to  get  a  bone  mill 
and  grind  the  bones  as  wanted,  but  where 
it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  do  so  the  bones 
could  be  ground  as  stated  above.  We  do 
not  advise  the  use  of  cottonseed  meal,  as  it 
is  not  suitable  as  a  regular  diet  for  poul- 
try, A.  mixture  of  one  pound  corn  meal, 
one  quarter  pound  cotton  seed  meal,  and 
One  quarter  pound  bone,  would  be  a  fair 
mixture.  We  will  state  that  what  the 
reader  should  have  is  a  bone  cutter,  as  it 
cuts  green  bone,  which  may  be  fed  to  the 
hens  once  a  day,  without  being  mixed 
with  anything  else,  at  the  ratio  of  one 
pound  for  sixteen  or  twenty  hens. 
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Curculio  and  Poultry. 

This  native  insect  has  almost  ban- 
ished plum  culture  from  our  State,  and 
is,  without  doubt,  the  greatest  enemy 
the  plum  grower  has  to  contend  with, 
for  when  permitted  to  pursue  its  rav- 
ages unchecked.it  often  destroys  the  en- 
tire crop.  But  few  succeed  in  raising 
any  quantity  of  this  delicious  fruit. 
This  small  beetle  certainly  ranks  very 
high  as  an  orchard  pest,  and  yet,  if 
proper  efforts  were  made  by  all,  the 
culture  of  the  plum  could  be  revived 
and  made  profitable,  as  the  tree  flour- 
ishes as  well,  or  better,  than  some  of 
our  other  fruit  trees.  This  beetle  often 
ruins  our  cherries  by  wholesale,  and 
not  unfrequently  attacks  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, and  even  has  been  known  to 
operate  on  the  apple  and  his  work  laid 
to  the  codling  moth.  The  curculio  is 
single  brooded,  but  one  brood  in  a  sea- 
son; hibernates  in  the  mature  state, 
during  the  winter,  in  secluded  spote 
under  the  loose  bark  of  trees  and  other 
suitable  places.  In  early  spring  it  lies 
concealed  by  day  under  boards  and 
clods,  but  as  the  weather  becomes 
warm  they  remain  in  the  tree  and  do 
not  go  down  to  hide.  As  soon  as  our 
plums,  cherries  and  peaches  are  set  egg 
laying  commences,  and  continues  even 
as  late  as  July.  The  perfect  insect  is  a 
small,  grayish  or  blackish  beetle  about 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  long,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  short  snout  or  proboscis, 
and  has  a  black  shining  hump  on  the 
middle  of  each  wing-case.  They  are 
sometimes  called  snout  beetles.  The 
female  lays  her  egg  in  the  young,  green 
fruit  shortly  after  it  is  formed,  and 
something  after  this  manner:  Alighting 
on  a  plum,  she  makes  with  her  jaws  a 
small  cut  through  the  skin  of  the  fruit, 
then  runs  the  snout  obliquely  under 
the  skin  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch, 
and  moves  it  backward  and  forward 
until  the  cavity  is  smooth  and  large 
enough  to  receive  the  egg  to  be  placed 
In  it.  She  then  turns  around  and  with 
her  ovipositor  drops  an  egg  into  it, 
again  turns  and  pushes  it  with  her 
snout  to  the  end  of  the  passage.  After 
this  is  done  she  cuts  a  crescent-shaped 
slit  in  front  of  the  hole  so  as  to  under- 
mine the  egg  and  leave  it  in  a  sort  of 
flap,  her  object  apparently  being  to 
wilt  the  piece  around  the  egg  and  thus 
prevent  the  grow'ng  fruit  from  crushing 
it.  The  whole  operation  occupies  about 
Ave  minutes'  time.  The  stock  of  eggs 
a  single  female  will  lay  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  50  to  100,  of 
which  she  deposits  from  five  to  ten  a 
day,  her  activity  varying  with  the  tem- 
perature. By  lifting  the  flap  with  the 
point  of  a  knife,  the  tiny  egg,  of  a 
pearly  white  color  can  be  readily  seen. 

In  warm  and  genial  weather  it  will 
hatch  in  three  or  four  days,  but  In  cold 
and  chilly  weather  it  will  remain  for  a 
week,  or  e/en  longer,  before  hatching. 
The  young  larvae  immediately  begins 
to  feed  on  the  green  flesh  of  the  fruit, 
working  its  way  inward  until  it  reaches 
the  seed.  It  attains  its  full  growth  in 
from  three  to  five  weeks,  when  It  is 
about  two-fifths  of  an  inch  in  length. 
The  Jrritaton  arising  from  the  wound 
and  the  gnawing  of  the  grub  causes  the 
fruit  to  become  diseased  and  gummy, 
and  it  falls  to  the  ground,  generally  be- 
fore the  larvae  is  quite  full  grown. 
Within  the  fallen  plum  the  larva  is 
completed,  when  it  leaves  the  fruit  it 
has  destroyed,  enters  the  ground,  bur- 
rowing from  four  to  six  nches,  forms  a 
cavity  and  changes  to  a  crystalis,  and 
in  from  three  to  six  weeks  is  trans- 
formed to  a  beetle,  makes  its  way 
through  the  soil  to  the  surface,  and  is  a 
perfect  insect.  Both  males  and  fmales 
puncture  the  fruit  to  feed  on  it,  but 
only  the  females  cut  the  half-circle  de- 
scribed. During  the  day  and  also  on 
warm  nights  the  beetle  readily  takes 
wing;  it  is  less  active  during  the  morn- 
ing- and  evening.. 

When  the  plum  curculio  is  alarmed  it 
suddenly  folds  its  legs  close  to  its  body, 
turns  its  snout  under  its  breast  and 
falls  to  the  ground,  where  it  remains 
motionless,  feigning  death — acting  the 
opossum.  Advantage  can  be  taken  of 
this  peculiarity  to  catch  and  kill  them. 
A  sheet,  or  two  of  them  if  the  tree  is 
large,  can  be  spread  under  the  tree, 
and  the  tree  and  its  branches  suddenly 
jarred,  when  the  beetles  fall  on  the 
sheet,  where  they  can  be  gathered  up 
and  destroyed.  Another  method,  quite 
extensively  practiced  in  Michigan,  is  to 
take  advantage  of  the  insect's  habit  of 
hiding  by  day,  especially  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  season,  under  clods  and  rub- 
bish under  the  tree.  This  is  done  in 
this  way:  The  ground  is  kept  nice  and 
clean  and  smooth  as  possible.  Chips, 
small  pieces  of  boards  or  shingles  are 
placed  on  the  ground  close  about  the 
tree.  One  gentleman  prefers  pieces  of 
oak  bark,  placing  the  rough,  or  out- 
side up,  smooth  side  down.  Three  or 
four  pieces  the  size  of  a  man's  hand 
to  each  tree,  near  the  trunk,  is  suffi- 
cient. Early  In  May  they  will  com- 
mence hiding  under  these  pieces.  Ex- 
amine these  daily  and  kill  all  beetles 
found  under  them.  One  gentleman  has 
his  peach  as  well  as  his  plum  qrphard 


prepared  in  this  way,  and  hires  boys  to 
pick  and  put  the  beetles  into  bottles. 
He  pays  them  according  to  the  num- 
bers caught,  and  says  it  saves  him  $300 
annually.  It  certainly  pays  to  fight  in- 
sects on  scientific  principles.  It  would 
be  a  goad  plan  to  have  the  ground  un- 
der plum  trees  prepared  in  this  way, 
and  then  jar  the  trees  every  morning 
and  evening  when  the  trees  are  in 
bloom,  and  continue  until  in  July.  Then 
examine  your  board  or  bark  traps 
every  day,  being  sure  not  to  wait  until 
too  late  in  the  day,  as  toward  evening 
the  insects  begin  to  take  wing.  Small 
trees  may  be  jarred  with  the  hand; 
larger  ones  should  have  a  branch  cut 
off,  leaving  a  stump  several  inches  long, 
which  can  be  struck  with  a  mallet, 
avoiding  as  far  as  possible  any  bruis- 
ing of  the  bark.  It  is  very  important 
that  fallen  plums  should  be  promptly 
gathered  and  burnt  or  scalded  so  as  to 
destroy  the  larvae  before  it  has  time  to 
escape.  This  must  be  done  daily  if 
success  would  be  secured.  Indeed,  to 
make  plum  culture  a  success,  the  jar- 
ring of  the  trees  and  the  gathering  of 
the  fallen  fruit  must  be  regularly  con- 
tinued as  one  of  the  necessary  depart- 
ments of  labor  belonging  to  it.  Hens 
with  their  broods  of  chickens  enclosed 
in  the  plum  orchard  will  devour  large 
numbers  of  the  larvae  of  the  curculio. 
Plant  your  plum  trees  in  the  hennery, 
if  you  have  one,  or  near  your  walks  to 
your  outbuildings.  A  very  good  plan  is 
to  have  a  strong  cord  attached  to  one  or 
more  of  the  larger  limbs  near  the  top, 
and  then  let  every  one  passing  give  the 
cord  one  of  more  sudden  jerks.  Then, 
with  the  bark  traps  and  the  brood  of 
chicks  around,  success  can  fairly  be  as- 
sured. As  a  preventive  measure  plum 
orchards  should  not  be  planted  near  a 
wood,  as  the  curculios  find  plenty  of 
shelter  there,  and  are  likely  to  be  more 
numerous  than  in  more  open  grounds; 
also  avoid  giving  them  shelter  by  re- 
moving all  rubbish  that  may  accumu- 
late under  the  trees.  Keep  the  ground 
under  the  trees  clean  from  grass  and 
weeds,  and  if  the  surface  is  hard  it 
will  be  all  the  better. 


What  to  Grow  for  Poultry. 

As  long  as  the  farmer  or  poultryman 
can  buy  wheat  and  corn  cheaper  than 
he  can  probably  grow  such  for  poultry 
there  is  no  necessity  for  any  effort  on 
his  part  to  provide  food  for  his  hens 
by  attempting  to  grow  it,  unless  in  al- 
lotting a  portion  of  the  farm  to  the  pro- 
duction of  food  for  poultry  he  select 
something  which  is  not  easily  attain- 
able. 

The  difficulty  in  winter  is  to  provide 
a  variety.  Wheat  and  corn  are  always 
within  reach,  but  it  is  just  such  same- 
ness of  diet  that  causes  the  hens  to 
become  overfat,  refuse  to  lay,  and 
quickly  succumb  to  disease.  If  the  far- 
mer determines  to  grow  crops  for  poul- 
try he  should  grow  something  that  he 
cannot  buy  as  easily  as  he  can  wheat 
or  corn,  and  now  that  the  summer  is 
here,  and  quick  growing  crops  can  be 
raised,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  men- 
tion a  few  crops  that  will  be  valuable 
to  him  who  keeps  a  large  number  of 
hens. 

Buckwheat  is  a  crop  that  may  be 
grown  on  poor  soil.  It  will  not  only 
crowd  out  the  weeds,  and  provide  one  of 
the  best  grains  that  can  be  used  for  all 
classes  of  poultry,  and  for  chicks  as 
well  as  adults,  but  the  buckwheat  straw 
is  the  very  best  material  one  can  use 
to  provide  litter  in  which  the  hens  can 
scratch  and  exercise.  The  grain  affords 
a  very  agreeable  change  for  the  hens 
in  winter,  and  as  a  portion  of  the  grain 
will  be  shaken  out  during  harvesting, 
the  stubble  field  will  keep  the  hens 
busy  for  quite  a  while  in  picking  up 
the  loose  grain. 

Sunflower  seeds  are  excellent  also, 
though  it  is  now  rather  late  for  them  to 
mature,  but  in  those  sections  where 
frost  is  not  very  early  in  appearing,  a 
small  plat  will  pay  well.  There  is  but 
little  demand  for  sunflower  seed  on  the 
market,  but  that  will  make  no  differ- 
ence to  the  farmer  who  keeps  poultry, 
as  he  can  convert  all  such  food  into 
eggs,  and  thus  derive  good  prices.  The 
seed  is  one  of  the  best  foods  that  can 
be  given  to  moulting  hens,  and  as  the 
seeds  are  rich  in  the  nitrogenous  ele- 
ments they  will  greatly  aid  in  supply- 
ing eggs.  It  is  not  recommended  to 
feed  the  seeds  entirely,  but  as  a  vari- 
ety, or  portion  of  the  ration.  Do  not 
omit  wheat  or  corn  because  you  have 
several  kinds  of  food. 

Millet  and  Hungarian  grass  are  weed 
sillers.  Such  crops  pay  better  for  hay 
than  for  seed,  and  the  seed  is  worth  a 
good  price  in  the  market,  but  they  are 
summer  crops,  and  when  you  sow  a 
field  to  them  leave  a  small  plot  to  go  to 
seed,  and  use  the  seed  for  your  little 
chicks  that  come  out  early,  and  you 
will  not  regret  it.  The  seed  is  also  ex- 
cellent for  adult  fowls. 

Cabbage  will  be  found  beneficial,  and  a 
small  patch  of  two  or  three  hundred 
heads  will  greatly  assist  in  providing 
succulent  food  for  winter,  whether  to 


sell  the  cabbage,  or  feed  to  hens,  de- 
pends on  their  value  in  market,  which 
is  a  matter  of  location,  but  whether  the 
price  be  high  or  low  grow  them.  If  you 
cannot  sell  them  at  a  profit  you  can  at 
least  find  a  market  for  them  at  home, 
as  the  family  and  the  fowls  will  not 
slight  them. 

Turnips  should  be  grown  for  poultry. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  crop  that  can  be 
grown  with  such  little  expense,  and 
which  will  perform  better  service  with 
poultry  than  turnips,  not  that  they  con- 
tain any  great  proportion  of  nutrition, 
but  that  they  provide  an  agreeable  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  winter  food.  A 
mess  of  turnips,  cooked,  and  thickened 
with  ground  grain  or  bran,  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  food  that  can  be  used, 
especially  for  geese  and  ducks,  but  the 
hens  will  relish  them  also.  Sow  your 
turnip  seed  now,  and  lay  by  a  portion 
of  the  crop  for  the  hens. 

Potatoes  may  also  be  mentioned,  but 
they  are  too  valuable  in  the  market  to 
be  used  as  poultry  food,  though  the 
small  potatoes  will  be  better  converted 
into  eggs  than  to  attempt  to  sell  them, 
and  they  will  serve  for  the  hens  well. 
Simply  cook  them  and  throw  them  in 
the  trough.  They  will  need  no  other 
preparation,  as  the  hens  will  pick  them 
to  pieces  and  use  every  one  of  them. 

Late  grass  of  all  kinds,  second  crop 
of  clover,  and  even  young  corn  stalks, 
may  be  cut  and  cured  for  the  hens. 
Sow  some  sorghum  seed  in  rows,  cut  it 
when  the  seed  heads  are  forming,  cure 
it,  store  it  away,  and  chop  it  up  in 
winter  for  the  hens,  and  do  not  forget 
that  sorghum  seed  is  one  of  the  best 
foods  that  can  be  provided  for  poultry, 
and  if  you  know  anything  about  grow- 
ing broom  corn  do  not  fail  to  keep  the 
seed  for  the  hens. 

The  above  foods  are  suggested  be- 
cause it  is  easier  to  grow  them  than  to 
procure  them  in  winter.  They  may  not 
be  as  cheap  in  some  respects,  as  corn 
or  wheat,  but  if  you  grow  them  and 
have  them  on  hand,  you  will  feed  them, 
which  is  something  you  may  not  do  if 
you  have  to  buy  them,  as  many  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  procure  articles 
that  are  not  found  at  their  nearest 
store,  and  you  will  secure  more  eggs 
by  reason  of  feeding  a  variety,  which 
will  compensate  for  any  extra  labor 
bestowed  on  such  crops. 

As  stated  above,  it  may  not  pay  the 
poultryman  to  grow  food  for  the  hens, 
but  it  will  pay  any  poultryman  to  do  so 
who  makes  his  principle  foods  in  win- 
ter to  consist  of  wheat  and  corn,  a  diet 
which  does  more  than  its  share  to  pre- 
vent egg  production,  because  it  is  lack- 
ing in  the  desirable  elements.  Variety 
is  the  "spice  of  life,"  and  variety  of 
food  is  the  only  way  to  secure  a  profit. 
Variety  promotes  the  appetite,  stimu- 
lates production,  and  makes  the  food 
more  valuable  as  a  whole.  Lack  of 
variety  is  a  lack  of  eggs,  and  to  have 
variety  in  the  winter  season  it  should 
be  provided  now  if  crops  can  be  grown 
for  that  purpose. 


Rearing  and  Fattening  Made  Two 
Distinct  Branches. 

So  much  is  said  in  favor  of  the  poul- 
try farm  and  so  many  of  them  are  to  be 
found  in  this  country,  pure  and  simple, 
that  it  will  surprise  many  to  learn  that 
such  a  thing  does  not  exist  at  Heath- 
field,  Surrey,  the  great  poultry  district 
of  England.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  establish  one,  but  they 
have  been  given  up  after  more  or  less 
perseverance,  practical  farmers  there 
insisting  that  only  in  connection  with 
and  as  a  branch  ot  farming  would  many 
fowls  pay.  Cows  and  chickens  are  re- 
garded as  complimentary  to  each  other 
as  the  skim  milk  is  necessary  to  the 
latter  during  the  fattening  process. 

The  importance  of  the  Heathfield 
poultry  industry  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  value  of  the  dead  birds  sent 
from  the  district  last  year  amounted  to 
$700,000.  This  is  a  remarkable  increase 
over  ten  years  ago.  When  it  was  esti- 
mated at  $300,0ou.  Thirty  per  cent,  of 
this  growth  has  been  within  the  last 
three  years. 

As  these  figures  show  that  these  poul- 
try keepers  must  understand  their  Dusi- 
ness  pretty  thoroughly,  it  will  be  inter- 
esting for  us  to  note  that  the  rearing 
and  the  fattening  of  the  birds  are  made 
two  absolutely  distinct  branches.  As  a 
general  rule  the  chickens  are  reared  by 
one  man  and  fattened  by  another.  In 
a  few  cases  the  "fatter"  also  rears 
some  chickens,  but  where  the  two 
branches  of  the  industry  are  carried  on 
by  the  same  person  it  is  considered  es- 
sential to  keep  them  entirely  separate. 

The  methods  of  rearing  practised  are 
very  similar.  The  chickens  are  fed 
four  times  a  day  on  ground  oats  mixed 
with  milk  or  water  while  in  the  coops, 
and  three  times  a  day  after  they  leave 
the  hens.  The  larger  birds  get  ground 
oats  twice  a  day  and  whole  wheat  or 
corn  once  a  day.  They  go  over  the 
farm  field  by  field  in  rotation.  Ground 
oats  is  universally  used  throughout  the 
district,  both  for  rearing  and  fattening, 
barley  meal  and  corn  being  regarded 


as  too  heating.  No  pure  breeds  are 
used.  The  fowls  generally  favor  the 
Dorking;  the  Brahma-Dorking  cross  is 

generally  preferred.  Incubators  are 
but  little  used,  as  it  is  considered  diffi- 
cult to  rear  the  birds  artificially.  The 
average  cost  of  rearing  a  chicken  is 
said  to  be  2  cents,  and  for  fattening 
from  $2  to  $2.25  per  dozen.  Rearing  is 
admitted  to  pay  best. 

In  spring  chickens  are  taken  for  fat- 
tening when  about  thirteen  weeks  old. 
Later  in  the  year  they  are  allowed  to 
get  somewhat  older,  and  are  crammed 
for  about  three  weeks  with  a  mixture 
of  ground  oats,  fat  and  milk.  The 
"fatting"  coops  are  arranged  in  alleys 
on  posts  three  feet  from  the  ground 
and  at  feeding  time  the  fatter  wheels 
his  cramming  machine  among  the  pens, 
takes  out  each  bird  in  turn,  fits  the 
feeding  tube  some  eight  inches  down  its 
throat,  and  with  his  foot,  pumps  the 
crop  full,  disengages  the  tube,  and  puts 
the  bird  back  in  the  pen.  The  rapidity 
with  which  this  is  done  by  a  good  work- 
man is  astonishing,  the  knack  of  hand- 
ling the  birds  wonderful. 

The  birds  whose  running  has  made 
them  muscular  and  athletic,  put  on 
flesh  at  a  great  rate,  and  it  is  this 
rapidly  manufactured  flesh  that  gives 
its  delicacy  to  the  "Surrey  chicken" 
and  has  made  the  demand  for  it  so 
great  that  the  whole  place  is  pervaded 
by  poultry  and  all  interests  subservient 
to  it.— N.  Y.  Sun. 


Those  Show  Reports. 
P.  H.  Jacobs  has  for  some  time  ad- 
vocated that  it  is  not  the  proper  thing 
to  publish  show  reports.  Now  Bro. 
Jacobs  generally  is  always  sometimes 
correct,  and  the  question,  is  he  right 
now  comes  before  us.  As  the  editor  of 
a  journal  that  reaches  out,  and  is  read 
by  poultry  raisers  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia, we  do  not  take  pleasure  in  serv- 
ing the  best  interests  of  our  readers. 
The  question  is,  is  it,  or  is  it  not  right 
to  publish  the  show  reports  in  general. 
Now  as  a  poultry  journal  no  one  can 
deny  the  fact  that  the  Poultry  Keeper 
stands  second  to  none.  Everybody  likes 
it.  Does  its  readers  aprove  of  the  stand 
its  editor  has  taken?  Who  knows? 
Poultry  Topics  readers  who  are  also 
readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  are  re- 
quested to  write  the  editor  of  this  jour- 
nal your  views  on  the  question,  we 
want  them,  we  need  them  and  we  can't 
get  along  without  them.  To  tell  the 
truth  we  are  on  the  fence  in  regard 
to  the  matter  and  we  want  advise  from 
our  readers  and  subscribers.  Your 
wishes  and  requests  go  at  this  office. 
Several  of  the  other  poultry  journals, 
among  which  we  can  name  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Journal,  have  fallen  into 
line,  and  print  no  general  show  reports. 
To  tell  the  truth  there  is  bushels  of 
fraud  in  this  show  report  business.  You 
know  what  is  meant  by  this  without 
my  telling  you.  We  are  tooth  and  toe 
nail  for  the  shows,  we  believe  in  them 
from  daylight  till  dark,  but  there  is 
always  more  or  less  trickery  hanging 
around  on  the  bushes.  Mr.  So  ond  So, 
who  perhaps  does  not  spend  five  cents 
for  legitimate  advertising  in  a  year,  is 
there,  and  wins  a  lion's  share  of  the 
premiums.  All  he  needs  to  do  is  to  go 
home  and  wait  for  the  reports  to  ap- 
pear in  forty  of  the  poultry  journals. 
His  seasons  advertising  is  placed,  and 
he  has  no  bills  to  pay,  while  the  honest, 
straightforward  breeders  keeps  his  ad- 
vertisement running  the  year  around, 
and  keeps  the  editors  out  of  the  poor- 
house.  Now  we  are  not  kicking  over 
the  few  dollars  that  we  do  not  receive 
from  these  fellows,  but  we  believe  in 
fair  treatment,  every  one  on  the  same 
level  and  footing,  and  no  favoritism. 
The  question  stands  out  before  us,  is 
it  right,  or  is  it  not?  And  we  want  to 
hear  from  our  readers  about  it.  The 
question  is,  do  you  want  this  paper 
filled  up  for  three  months  with  show 
reports. — Poultry  Topics. 


Cheap  Conveniences. 
With  a  little  ingenuity  quite  a  cosy 
place  can  be  provided  for  a  flock  of 
twenty-five  hens  on  a  farm  in  winter 
quarters.  Corn  stalks,  laid  on  boards, 
or  straw  arranged  on  poles,  on  the  sun- 
ny side  of  a  barn,  will  provide  a  vig- 
orous flock  with  ample  room  and  pro- 
tection. When  a  flock  is  domiciled  and 
provided  with  a  small  yard  for  outdoor 
exercise,  the  labor  and  care  required 
will  be  no  greater  than  that  for  a  pig 
or  a  calf,  and  the  hens  will  give  quick- 
er and  surer  returns.  The  physiology 
of  the  organs  of  digestion  in  fowls  show 
that  they  are  continuous  feeders,  and 
are  not  adapted  to  filling  their  crops  at 
once,  except  to  stow  up  a  supply  for 
night.  Fowls  will  not  travel  far  in 
winter,  and  if  they  are  supplied  with 
ample  quarters  they  will  keep  in  good 
health  under  nearly  all  other  condi- 
tions. The  utilization  of  such  materials 
as  may  be  wasted,  in  providing  warm 
quarters,  will  find  its  return  in  an  in- 
creased number  of  eggs.  Any  labor  be- 
stowed on  the  flock  in  winter  will  not 
be  lost,  as  eggs  will  always  bring  high 
prices  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
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How  to  Manage  Young  Chicks. 

With  many  farmers  there  is  not  much 
trouble  experienced  in  hatching  out  a 
good  percentage  of  the  chicks  from  the 
number  of  eggs  that  are  set.  The  try- 
ing time  comes  when  they  are  hatched 
and  given  to  the  mother  hens  in  coops. 
Like  the  "ten  little  Indians  sitting  in  a 
line;  one  got  killed,  then  there  were 
nine,"  do  the  broods  from  various 
causes  dwindle  away. 

All  the  losses  from  these  broods  are 
mainly  due  to  improper  feeding  and 
miserable  coops.  Corn  meal  mixed  up 
with  cold  water  forms  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  chickens'  feed.  The  coops 
are  without  floors,  and  they  leak  and 
they  are  rarely  ever  in  anything  but  a 
damp  condition. 

The  first  consideration  that  should 
follow  the  setting  of  a  hen  should  be  to 
get  ready  suitable  coops.  The  coops 
should  be  not  smaller  than  two  feet 
by  one  and  a  half  feet,  and  two  and  a 
half  feet  each  way  is  still  better.  The 
best  shape  to  make  them  is  with  a  shed- 
shaped  roof.  Have  the  front  two  and 
a  half  feet  high  and  slope  back  to  twen- 
ty inches.  The  front  can  be  made  with 
open  lath  work,  so  as  to  allow  the 
chicks  a  chance  to  run  in  and  out  at 
will.  The  front  must,  however,  have 
some  means  of  being  closed  up  tightly 
at  night  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  rats 
or  other  vermin,  as  well  as  to  keep  out 
the  cold  early  in  the  season.  A  good 
way  is  to  make  a  board  front  that  will 
fit  in  tightly  in  front  of  the  laths  in 
front  of  the  coops.  Divide  this  in  .the 
middle  cross-wise.  Hinge  the  upper 
part  with  the  hinges  at  the  top.  This 
can  then,  by  arranging  a  wire  for  the 
purpose,  be  set  at  any  angle  and  will 
form  a  little  shed  roof  in  front  of  the 
coop  in  rainy  weather  and  allow  it  to 
remain  open  and  still  be  protected.  The 
lower  portion  can  be  hinged  at  the 
bottom,  so  as  to  open  downward,  and 
thus  form  a  landing  or  feeding  board 
for  the  young  chicks.  At  night  both 
can  be  closed  and  a  wooden  button  or 
hook  will  make  the  coop  secure.  Mak- 
ing the  coop's  front  with  galvanized 
wire  of  one  inch  mesh  from  the  top 
down  halfway  is  a  good  plan;  then 
when  warm  nights  come  the  solid  board 
shutter  can  be  left  open  and  the  coop 
secure  plenty  of  pure  air  without  dan- 
ger of  night  prowlers  which  would 
readily  pass  through  between  the  laths. 

It  pays  to  make  good,  sound,  substan- 
tial coops,  and  to  paint  them  outside 
and  whitewash  them  inside.  The  idea 
of  having  a  dozen  or  so  of  good  coops 
of  uniform  size  and  appearance  may  be 
rather  a  startling  suggestion  to  farm- 
ers who  annually  run  a  chicken  colony 
of  soap-box,  half  barrel  and  other  ori- 
ginal idea  coops.  It  will  pay  them, 
though,  to  burn  these  "relics"  of  what 
may  be  termed  a  barbaric  period,  and 
get  in  step  with  progressive  poultry 
raisers.  Once  rid  of  these  makeshift 
coops  there  will  not  be  so  many  chick- 
ens with  cramps,  rheumatism,  bowel 
complaints  and  other  ailments. 

The  extra  number  that  can  be  raised 
in  modern  coops  will  more  than  pay 
the  cost  of  a  dozen  coops  annually  on 
the  farm.  They  should  be  placed  on 
rolling  land,  that  with  a  southeastern 
slope  is  to  be  preferred.  Land  that  has 
slant  enough  to  carry  away  the  water, 
so  none  is  left  around  in  pools  after 
rain,  is  the  spot  to  locate  the  brooder 
coops  on.  If  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be 
sandy  or  gravelly,  so  much  the  better. 

After  the  first  of  May  the  coops  need 
not  have  any  board  floors;  in  fact,  then 
the  young  broods  thrive  better  without 
the  board  floors.  The  grass  has  then 
become  well  established,  the  grounds 
are  comparatively  warm  and  dry,  and 
nature  is  at  its  best  for  the  poultry. 
The  coops  should,  therefore,  all  be 
made  so  they  can  be  placed  on  the 
floors  rather  than  have  the  floors  made 
fast  to  them.  The  best  kind  of  a  floor 
for  a  chicken  coop  is  one  made  fast  to 
string  pieces,  so  as  to  have  it  the  thick- 
ness of  a  board  higher  than  the  surface 
outside.  The  coop  should  be  made  just 
so  that  the  four  insides  will  nicely  fit 
around  the  outer  sides  of  the  floor,  like 
a  box  cover.  Move  the  coops  to  fresh 
ground  every  three  days  when  the  con- 
ditions permit.  When  the  hens  are  al- 
lowed to  run  with  their  broods  turn 
the  coops  up  so  they  can  have  the  bene- 
fit of  sun  and  air  both.  Where  there 
are  large  numbers  of  chickens  raised 
it  will  be  quite  necessary,  when  the 
broods  of  various  ages  run  together,  to 
have  both  feeding  coops  and  covered 
runs  for  the  later  hatched  broods.  To 
make  feeding  coops  of  pens  saw  laths 
in  two  in  the  middle,  which  will  make 
the  cut  laths  strips  two  feet  long.  Nail 
those  strips  on  string  pieces  one  by 
two  inches.  These  string  pieces  are 
easily  made  with  a  slit  saw  from  a 
board.  Four  feet  long  and  wide  is 
large  enough  to  make  these  pens,  and 
they  will  be  two  feet  high.   Nail  the 


laths  on  up  and  down  and  as  far  apart 
as  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  for  the 
age  of  the  chicks  they  are  to  be  used 
for.  For  the  benefit  of  the  smallest  just 
the  width  of  the  lath  will  be  space  en- 
ough. For  larger  chicks,  of  course,  the 
space  must  be  larger,  until  they  are 
made  up  to  a  space  of  three  inches.-- 

The  narrow-spaced  ones  can  be  ar- 
ranged in  front  of  a  coop  of  newly 
hatched  chicks,  which  will  allow  the 
perfect  carcasses  for  tha  purpose,  but 
sters  get  strong.  It  gives  them  all  a 
chance  also  to  enjoy  the  invigorating 
sunshine.  Remove  one  lath  and  place 
that  portion  of  the  pen  in  front  of  the 
coop.  Of  course  the  top  of  these  pens 
are  lathed  over,  and  being  four  feet 
wide  and  long,  the  laths  can  be  used 
without  waste  or  cutting  them.  The 
chicks  of  different  ages  soon  learn 
which  pen  to  go  to  for  their  rations.  If 
regular  hours  for  meals  are  observed 
the  boarders  will  generally  be  found 
there  on  time,  waiting. 

When  a  little  attention  is  given  to 
making  good  coops,  many  who  try  their 
hand  will  be  pleased  at  the  many  im- 
provements and  real  conveniences  that 
they  find  they  are  capable  of  introduc- 
ing. 

If  those  farmers  who  are  not  handy 
with  tools,  or  who  have  never  seen  any 
up-to-date  coops,  would  visit  some  of 
the  progressive  poultry  fanciers,  they 
would  readily  discover  why  they  have 
"such  poor  luck,"  and  why  "some  of  the 
poultry  cranks  are  always  so  lucky." 
They  would,  however,  change  their 
ideas  that  the  different  results  were  due 
to  anything  like  luck. — G.  O.  Brown,  in 
Baltimore  Sun. 


A  French  Process  of  Stuffing. 

There  is  a  poultry-raising  establish- 
ment in  Baltimore  county  at  which  all 
the  modern  appliances  for  hatching 
and  rearing  chickens  are  in  practical 
operation,  and  where  the  "stuffing" 
process  of  feeding,  known  for  many 
years  in  France  as  "l'engraissement," 
is  used  in  fattening  both  chickens  and 
ducks  for  market  says  the  Sun.  About 
5,000  chickens  and  as  many  ducks  are 
annually  fattened  by  this  process  upon 
the  place  mentioned. 

The  owner  of  this  establisment  is  an 
American  who  has  spent  many  years  of 
his  life  abroad,  especially  in  France, 
and  he  has  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  methods  followed  in  the  land 
where  the  gastronomy  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  science,  and  where  the 
inner-man  is  more  assidously  consid- 
ered than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
And  it  is  because  years  of  experiment- 
ing in  France  have  proved  that  poultry 
by  the  process  "de  l'engraissement" 
are  more  toothsome  and  less  expensive 
to  the  grower  than  poultry  fattened 
by  the  ordinary  processes  of  nature 
that  he  has  established  this  place 
in  Baltimore  county  upon  an  almost 
perfect  French  basis. 

Incubators  are  by  no  means  the  curi- 
osities they  were  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  public  paid  an  admission  fee 
for  the  privilege  of  seeing  one  in  opera- 
tion. Many  farmers  have  improved 
upon  the  old-time  more  or  less  careless 
methods  of  raising  chicks  or  ducklings, 
but  there  is  no  other  place  in  Maryland 
where  the  "stuffing"  process  is  in 
vogue  with  all  its  modern,  humane 
and  economical  appliances. 

The  process  is  based  upon  the  simple 
principle  that  a  fowl  will  grow  fat 
most  rapidly  when  it  is  given  the  max- 
imum of  food  and  allowed  the  minimum 
of  exercise.  Fowls  fed  by  the  l'en- 
graissement"  are  not  only  given  all 
the  food  they  can  eat,  but  all  they 
can  hold,  and  they  are  not  given  any 
exercise. 

When  the  work  of  feeding  fowls 
in  this  manner  is  being  put  into  prac- 
tics— which  is  not  the  case  at  this  season 
of  year — the  interior  of  the  feeding 
house  is  an  interesting  place.  It  looks 
like  a  large  prison  on  a  small  scale, 
with  a  tier  upon  tier  of  tiny  cells 
reaching  from  floor  to'  ceiling.  In  each 
of  these  cells  is  a  bird  being  prepared 
for  market.  Its  quarters  are  rather 
confining,  for  it  hasn't  room  to  turn 
around  in  and  scarcely  room  to  rise 
to  its  feet. 

Running  along  in  front  of  these 
cages,  which  fit  their  occupants  as  it 
they  had  been  made  to  order,  is  a 
trolley  track,  high  up  near  the  ceiling 
and  from  this  is  suspended  the  feed- 
ing apparatus  proper.  It  may  be,  by 
means  of  weights,  be  put  at  any  desir- 
ed height  and  may  be  moved  along  the 
trolley  track  from  one  end  of  the  build- 
ing to  the  other,  thus  enabling  the  feed- 
er to  put  his  machine  in  front  of  an 
cell  he  may  wish. 

The  feed,  in  the  form  of  a  soft  mush, 
is  put  in  a  reservoir  holding  a  gallon 
or  more.  Fr^m  the  bottom  of  the  res- 
ervoir the  food  runs  throug  a  rubber 
tube  into  another  receptacle,  the  capac- 
ity of  which  is  regulated  by  a  screw, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  meal 
to  be  given  to  the  fowls  at  that  special 
feeding.  From  the  second  receptacle, 
protudes  a  tin  tube  about  four  inches 
long  and  as  thick  as  a  lead  pencil,  and 


this  tube  is  thrust  down  the  fowl's 
throat  and  into  its  craw.  This  done 
the  pressure  of  a  lever  empties  the  con- 
tents of  a  receptacle  into  the  fowl  and  it 
settles  down  to  rest,  digest  and  grow 
fat  until  meal  time  rolls  round  again. 

The  fowls  do  not  take  kindly  to  this 
method  ot  feeding  at  first,  but  after  a 
day  or  two  of  it  they  seem  to  relish  its 
novelty  and  luxury  and  begin  to  crow 
and  cackle  in  anticipation  as  soon  as 
the  feeding  apparatus  is  brought  into 

US'". 

The  French  breeds  of  poultry,  nota- 
bly Houdan,  La  Fleche  and  Crevceours 
are  best  adapted  to  this  kind  of  feeding, 
probably  because  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  it  a  long  time. 

At  the  Baltimore  county  establish- 
ment all  variety  of  chickens  are  being 
used,  although  next  year  the  owner  in- 
tends to  use  nothing  but  Houdans.  He 
is  at  present  fattening  Pekin  ducks 
only. 

Chickens  for  broiling  purposes  are 
put  into  the  pens  at  the  beginning  of 
January  and  remain  for  two  weeks, 
while  ducks  are  kept  there  three  weeks. 
The  bottoms  of  the  pens  are  covered 
with  fine-cut  chaff,  which  is  changed 
every  day,  and  during  the  fattening 
operation  the  fowls  are  kept  at  an  inva- 
riable temperature  and  in  semi-dark- 
ness. They  are  fed  four  times  a  day. 
Each  meal  lasts  about  two  seconds,  and 
in  the  eight  seconds  they  eat  more  than 
they  would  in  two  days  with  the  appa- 
ratus which  nature  gave  them. 

"L'engraissement"  has  been  practiced 
in  France  for  many  years.  Before  the 
improved  appliances  were  invented  the 
operation  was  carried  on  in  several 
ways.  One  of  these,  called  "engraiss- 
ment  aux  patons,"  consisted  of  insert- 
ing little  cakes  of  dough  into  the  fowl's 
mouth  and  forcing  them  down  with  the 
finger.  In  another  case,  "engraissement 
a  l'entonnoir,"  the  food,  in  liquid  form, 
was  poured  into  the  bird  through  a 
funnel.  A  third  method,  still  more 
primitive,  called  "gravage  a  la  bouche," 
consisted  in  the  feeder's  filling  his 
mouth  with  the  food  and  blowing  it 
down  the  fowl's  throat. 

As  soon  after  the  hatching  as  they  are 
able  to  determine  the  sexes  are  sepa- 
rated, and  when  they  are  three  and 
one-half  months  old  they  are  put  in  the 
"pens  of  plenty."  Fowls  thus  treated 
have  been  known  to  double"  in  weight 
during  their  confinement  in  the  pens. 
Their  meat  is  far  tenderer  and  sweeter 
than  that  of  fowls  raised  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner  and  is  devoid  of  all  ob- 
jectionable stringiness.  They  are,  the 
owner  of  the  Baltimore  county  estab- 
lishment avers,  more  suitable  for  table 
purposes  than  capons,  and  do  not  have 
to  be  fed  and  cared  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  time  that  capons  re- 
quire. 


Broilers  and  Breeds. 

Experiment  with  incubators,  so  as  to 
learn  the  details  before  beginning  oper- 
ations in  the  way  of  hatching  for  mar- 
ket. New  England  is  favored  with  two 
of  the  best  markets  in  the  United 
States,  Boston  and  New  York,  with 
other  cities  ready  to  receive  a  portion. 
It  is  an  old  proverb  New  York  and 
Boston  receive  all  the  produce  which 
may  be  sent  them,  and  can  sell  as 
much  as  the  farmers  will  produce. 

Do  not  procure  large  incubators  and 
build  expensive  brood  houses,  for  the 
risk  of  loss  is  more  than  the  novice 
would  incur,  but  if  one  is  willing  to  be- 
gin in  the  manner  that  entails  but  little 
expense,  and  will  devote  sufficient  time 
to  the  details  in  order  to  learn,  not  ex- 
pecting any  profit  at  all,  the  experience 
thus  gained  will  be  valuable,  and  in  an- 
other season  broiler  raising  may  be 
made  a  business. 

There  is  a  wide  opening  for  the  pro- 
duction of  early  broilers,  and,  as  it  is 
entirely  a  winter  business,  it  will  give 
employment  at  a  season  when  but  little 
other  work  can  be  done.  Early  broil- 
ers cannot  be  raised  by  hens  for  two 
reasons,  one  being  that  hens  seldom 
become  broody  in  winter,  and  the  other 
is,  hens  cannot  raise  broods  in  very 
cold  weather,  unless  with  extra  care 
and  labor,  the  work  required  for  a 
single  hen  and  brood  being  more  than 
may  be  necessary  for  the  care  of  100 
chicks  in  one  brooder. 

The  broiler  industry  is  one  which 
should  succeed  in  New  England,  and  al- 
though it  requires  some  skill,  yet  there 
is  nothing  so  difficult  about  it  as  to 
prevent  any  person  of  average  intelli- 
gence from  learning  how  to  succeed, 
but,  it  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  the 
use  of  artificial  methods  until  some  ex- 
periments are  first  made  before  begin- 
ning as  a  business.  The  use  of  the  in- 
cubator and  brooder  has  not  been  over- 
looked in  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island, 
and  our  advantages  in  New  England 
are  fully  equal  to  those  localities. 

It  is  a  frequent  expression  that  such 
breeds  as  the  Leghorns  are  good  layers, 
but  too  small  for  the  market.  Those 
who  make  use  of  such  expressions  in 
writing  have  perhaps  never  given  a 
day  to  an  inspection  of  the  display  of 
dressed  fowls    on    the   market  stalls. 


The  fact  is,  small  fowls  sell  better  than 
those  which  are  larger.  The  demand 
for  a  fowl  not  over  four  pounds  weight 
is  greater  than  for  fowls  weighing  eight 
pounds  each.  As  to  quality  it  is  safe 
to  say  the  oft  repeated  expressions  the 
Leghorns  are  not  excellent  table  fowls 
and  lack  in  quality  compared  with  the 
Brahmas  have  been  accepted  without 
investigation. 

On  the  contrary  the  clean  yellow  legs, 
golden  skin  and  plump  carcasses  of  the 
Leghorns  make  them  very  attractive 
when  displayed  in  the  stalls,  and  this  is 
well  known  to  those  who  buy  and  sell 
them,  though  writers  on  poultry  sub- 
jects seem  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact. 

To  be  a  perfect  table  fowl  the  breast 
should  be  well  filled  with  meat.  The 
next  point  to  observe  is  from  whence 
comes  the  meat  on  the  breast.  It  is 
muscle,  and  is  the  propelling  power  ot 
the  wing.  The  bird  with  large  wings, 
such  as  the  Brahma  is  one  of  the  best 
breeds  for  winter  laying,  and  is  prob- 
ably the  hardiest  of  all  breeds  its  heavy 
feathering  and  small  comb  giving  it 
advantage  ©ver  all  other  but  without 
attempting  to  disparage  the  Brahma,  it 
is  only  proper  to  defend  the  Leghorn, 
against  the  groundless  charge  it  is  not 
a  market  and  table  fowl,  a  charge 
based  only  on  imagination  and  suppo- 
sition. 

All  who  have  noticed  the  attractive 
looking  fruit  baskets  in  which  the  fruit 
is  sent  to  market  to  "catch  the  eye," 
have  also  noticed  that  fruit  put  up  in 
that  manner  always  sells  well.  We  are 
reminded  of  this  by  witnessing  the 
methods  used  by  a  poultryman  wh© 
supplies  eggs  to  a  dealer  in  one  of  the 
large  markets.  He  has  little  baskets 
which  hold  one  dozen  of  eggs.  The 
baskets  are  cheap,  and  the  eggs  are 
covered  with  gause,  wire  being  used  to 
hold  them  in  position  and  to  prevent 
tampering  with. 

The  eggs  are  all  assorted,  the  dark 
eggs,  large  eggs,  small  eggs  and  light 
eggs  being  in  uniform  lots.  His  eggs 
are  sold  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  and  at 
prices  far  beyond  those  given  for  eggs 
equally  good  but  put  up  in  less  attrac- 
tive form.  Take  a  hint  on  this  matter, 
and  give  some  attention  to  the  mode  of 
sending  eggs  to  market,  instead  of  plac- 
ing them  in  rough  looking  crates,  in 
mixed  lots,  and  without  regard  to  size, 
color  or  appearance. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Black 
Spanish  stod  first  as  a  breed  for  laying, 
and  although  breeding  them  for  the 
white  face  has  done  much  to  lessen 
their  vigor,  yet  they  were  crowded  to 
one  side  by  the  Leghorns  and  other  yel- 
low-leg breeds,  as  Americans  have  a 
prejudice  against  dark  legs. 

But  the  Black  Spanish  is  still  an  ex- 
cellent breed,  and  they  lay  larger  eggs 
than  any  other  fowls,  their  hardiness 
being  a  drawback  which  can  be  obvi- 
ated to  some  extent,  if  they  are  crossed 
with  black  Minorcas  occasionally.  The 
cross  may  injure  the  white  face,  but  as 
the  Minorcas  belongs  to  the'  Black 
Spanish  family,  those  who  prefer  large 
eggs  and  plenty  of  them  to  color  of  the 
face  will  have  no  cause  for  regret  over 
the  face. — American  Stockkeeper. 


A  Lack  of  Lime. 

While  corn  is  a  food  that  has  its  mission 
in  winter,  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good 
when  continued  steadily  on  into  spring. 
Wheat  may  be  classed  "with  corn.  These 
grains  are  good  because  they  are  concen- 
trated, and  enable  the  kens  to  eat  enough 
from  which  to  derive  Iheir  warmth,  but 
though  they  contain  a  proportion  of  nitro- 
gen, they  are  very  deficient  in  the  mineral 
elements.  There  is  less  than  a  pound  of 
lime  in  one  thousand  pounds  of  wheat,  and 
if  a  hen  is  compelled  to  subsist  on  grain 
entirely,  how  is  it  possible  for  her  to  fur- 
nish eggs,  which  are  not  only  covered  with 
a  shell  of  lime,  but  also  contain  within 
themselves  the  substances  that  are  changed 
into  bone,  blood,  flesh  and  fat? 


LP.  Yards,  Erie,  Pa.  Exhibition  Columbian 
.  and  u.  Wyans   Eggs  and  Stock  for  sale.  Cir 


HARKED  and  W.  P.  Rocks.  No  more  females,  a 
few  choice  cockerels    Eggs  in  season.  Stamp. 
Evergreen  P.Y.  H.J. Curtis,  Red  Hook  on  Hudson,  N  Y 

1rkfW"YlT©ljXOSTKRS  bred  from  winners  at 
\J\  f\  t  Madison  Square  Harden, Syracuse.  S.Y., 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  Hagerstowu,  New*Berne, 
and  other  large  shows.  Fine  breeding  and  exhibition 
birds  now  ready.  Indian  (James,  B.  1*.  Rocks,  W. 
and  G.  Wyans.  and  S.  C.  B.  Legs.  Incu.  eggs  from  2 
and  :i  vr.  old  liens.  So.  per  loo,  from  pullets  #4.  per  100. 
K.   E.    Ill  DSON,  Box  43,  Kennedyville,  Md. 


DA.  MOUNT.  Jainesburg,  N.  J.,  Lock  Box 
•  17.  Formerly  Supt.  of  Bine  Tree  Farm.  I 
have  left  the  above  farm  and  removed  my  stock, 
which  is  over  200  of  the  choicest  birds  I  could  select. 
Besides  a  large  flock  each  of 

It  ICO  \  /.I.   AN1>   WHITE   Tl  It  It  i:  VS. 
A  lso  have  a  large  number  of  choice  birds  of  the  lead- 
ing kinds  ami  am  belter  than  ever  prepared  to  furn- 
ish first-class  stock.   Also  eggs  for  incubators.  Cir- 
cular free. 

MONEY  IN  HENS, 

PROFITABLE  POULTRY  FARMING, 

ALL  ABOUT  BROILERS. 

These  books  for  the  beginner,  25  cents  each;  or 76 
cents  for  the  three, —and  a  copy  of  Scrlbner's  book, 
heavy  binding,  free.  Address, 

MICHAEL  K.  BOTEB,  Natlck,  Maw.  . 
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SHIP  YOUR 


POULTRY  &  EGGS 


SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO. 

CHICAGO. 


Reference,  P.  H.  JACOBS. 


B 


IiACK  Minorca  Cockerels  for  sale.  Best  blood. 
Writ-  for  prices.  H.  E.  Bonuam,  St.  Joseph, Mo. 


INCXTB4TOBS  $'25,  $15,  ?12  each.  Brooders  $fi. 
Fowls  and  eggs.   J.  A.  Chelton,  Fail-mount,  Md. 


s 


C.  B.  LEG.  COl'KKBEI.S  $1  25  each,  fine 
,  stock.    PERRY  YOUNG,  Bremen,  I  nil. 


>BIZE  WIXBiINO  B.  1'.  B.,  L.  B.  and  S.  C. 

W.L.  Elder  Wm. H.  Van  Doren,  Buckingham, 111. 

r(OODS.  S.  Hamburgs  and  Houdans  for  sale. 
\  X  r.  Menzebacb,  531  wash.  St,  AYilliamsport,  Pa. 


M 


INERAL  WICKS  for  incubators  and  brooders 
2  for  25c.    H.  B.  PINNEY,  Clarendon,  Ka. 


CUT  clover  In  sacks.  Best  thing  to  make  hens 
lay.    J.  G.  O.ITIRIN,  Tiogu  Center,  Jf.TT. 


B 


I/K  LANGS,  and  B.  B.  E.  Game  Bant.,  stock 
cheap.   Eggs.  J.  C.Baruhart, Greensburg,  l'a. 


1000 


Addresses  wanted  to  mail  free  circular  regarding  the  Natural 
Incubator.  Easily  made,  just  tbc  thing  for  every  Breeder 
and  Poultry  Keeper.    Write  J.  F.  S1E.US,  COLUMBUS.  NEB 


TJUFFS  ONLY— Cochins,  P.  Rocks,  Wyandottes 
J  >  and  Leghorns.  Cockerels  and  Pullets  for  sale  at 
§1.09  to  J5.00  each.  J.W.  SIL.COTT,  snickersville,  Va. 


ACCOUNT  of  d  ath  must  sell  Rankins  Pekln 
Ducks.  $1.00  each.    Toulouse  geese,  ?1  75  each. 
Singers  Brooders,  cheap.    Maggie  sigle,  Gap,  l'a. 

DR.  S.  C.  HOYER,  Lansdale,   Pa  ,  Breeds  L 
Biahmas,  B.  and  White  Plymouth  Pocks,  W 
and  S.  Wyans.  and  B. Cochins.  Choice  stock  for  sale' 

BLACK    SI'AMSII     EXCLUSIVELY.  A 
choice  lot  of  cockerels  for  sale.  No  more  females 
to  spare.   Miles  A.  Weiant,  Worlhington,  Ohio. 

op  A  XTTCXT  a  specialty  31  years.  C 
ioJT  J\.  !>l  I~XX  and  mv  photo  free. 
■J.  BENNETT.  Sunman,Bipley  Co..  In 

BONE  HEAL,    SHELL.     GRIT,  CHAR- 
COAL, Bone  Cutter,  clover  Cutter,  Markers, 
Caponizing  set,  etc.   Send  for  Circular. 
J.  II.  SLACK,  Bloonixbury,  New  Jersey. 


Hammonton  Inc'bators 
*  PRESSEY'S  BR00DERSarbest6 

Cat.  fiee.  Hammonton,  N .  J.   lncu.  Cir. 


HA.  Bradshaw,  Ellzavllle,  lnd.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Has  for  sale 
400  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  won. 

Northnp's  Black  Minorca,  catalogue  free, 
contains  more  reading  than  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Rose-comb  Black  Vliuorcas  and 
origin.   GEO.  H.  NORTHUP,  Raceville,  N.  Y. 


CTflD  CHICKEN  THIEVES  !  For  $1  I  will 
O  I  Ul  mall  you  plans  for  making  a  BURGLAR 
ALARM  that  will  ring  when  wires  are  cut,  or  door 
or  window  opened,  or  boards  pulled  off.  Stamp  for 
cir.  F.  S.  JOSEPH, Haddon  Heights,  New  Jersey. 


POULTRY' 


'  PAPER,  fflns'a.iapagei, 

„  25  cts.  per  jear.  4  month! 
trial  10  cu.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical  poultry  book  free 
to  yearly  ■ubscribers.  Book  alone  10  ctB.  Catalogue  of 
uouttry  books  free.  POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS,  B.  P.  ROCKS, 

and  English  Reugrie  Honnda.  20  years  a 
breeder.  5000  testimonials.  350  acres.  Prize  win- 
ning youngsters  now  ready.   B.A.fox.Centralia,  Va. 


ACHINES  THAT 
KILL  LICE  ON  LIVE 

Poultry  instantly  $3  each.  Tur- 
key size.  $5  each.   Bits  to  stop 
feathereating.  $1  per  doz.  Agts. 
wanted.  Siamp  for  circular. 
C.  &  P.  SCHILD,  Ionia.  Mich. 


"ITiLDER  TVm.  H.  Van  Doren,  of  Buckingham, 
l  j  Illinois,  will,  after  1895,  on  account  of  age,  quit 
breeding  Fancy  Poultry.  All  my-  best  breeders  of 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Light  Biahmas  and  S.  C. 
AV.  Leghorns  for  sale  at  a  bargain.  Stock  in  good 
health  and  very  fine  In  quality. 

ARNOLD'S  RVFF  LEGHORNS  have  won, 
since  1891,  in  England,  Germany,  and  Americas 
largest  shows  24  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  and  over  200 
special  prizes.  We  have  now  for  sale  the  finest  lot  of 
Cockerels  we  ever  raised.  A  few  pairs  and  trios.  2c. 
stamp  for  catalogue.   A.  D.  Arnold,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


EUREKA 


Send   5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

.OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.L.CAIHPBELL,Wef»l  Elizabeth, Fa.  This 
ad  Is  good  for  fo.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubato: 


BOUND  VOLUMES  J,V  8  neatly  bound  wttk 

complete  index.  for$l  00 each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  5 combined,  with  complete  index,lu  onevol- 
ume,  for  $2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  l'a 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  FARM. 

January,  189"),  I  won  14  prizes  at  Kokomo,  lnd  ,  on 
Turkeys.  We  also  breed  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Buff  Leghorns  and  Pekln  Ducks.  A  choice  lot  of 
stock  for  sale.  Lot  of  fine  toms  (no  hens),  3  Buff 
Cockerels  left.  Write  quick.  Eggs  in  season.  S.  B. 
JOHNSTON  &  BRUTIIER.UokcsIowii, lnd. 


500  Breeding  Birds. 

UTeH  and  White  Plymouth  Roots*.  Whit* 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  White  and  Silver 
Wyandottei  and.  Bronzo  Turkeyi.^  ' 
ultablo  to  head  any  Breeding  yard, 
and  sure  to  improve  your  Stock, 

Valuable  ILLUSTRATED    CIRCULAR  Showing  Matinqt, 
Vice*,  Plans  for  Poultry  House  and  YardsScnt  Free. 
SS  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  IN  UATINC  AND  BREEDING". 
POULTRY  CHUU"  Illustrated,  26c  Par  Year.  Honthl). 

Address  F.  M.  (HUNGER,  De  Kalb,  Illinois. 


C 


at  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  put  up  in  Burlap 
sacks.      HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CATALOGUE  Poultry  and  Supplies.  2  c.  stamp. 
W.  AV.  CLOUGH,  Iledway,  Mass. 

"Ouff,  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  I.  Games, P.  Rocks, 
J_>  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  P.  Ducks  for  sale  cheap 
this  month.   Lewis  C.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J. 

INDIAN  GAMES,  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs, 
Buff  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas  and  B.  P.  Rocks 
for  sale.    C.  C  FULTON,   Ste>vartstown,  Pa. 

RC.  BROWN  LEG HOBNS  a  specialty.  Also 
B.  P.  Rocks.  Cockerels  cheap  now.  Circular 
free.      J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  BartleU,  Ohio. 

25c.  for  a  Poultry  Bookon  Caponizing  free.  SendforCat. 
Ml  A  S3  If  E  S?  of  P°ul  try  Specialties.  Capon  sets  $2  up 
■nnrUVkil  W.H.WlGMORE,io7S.8th.St.,Phila.,Pa. 

PIT  GAMES,  ASSELS,  SHBOPSHIRES 
OBSUBBYS.     HENNIES'  CROSSES. 
Stamp.         IDE  BOSSITER,  Glrard.  Pa. 

BL'K  MINORCAS   1  r<A   fine    s  lected 
exclusively.  liJU  chicks  &  breeders 

F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  New  York. 

PINE  TREE  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  W.H. 
Ordway,    Proprietor.    Twenty   varieties  «f 
Poultry.   Broiler  Eggs.  40  page  catalogue  free. 

HA.  WATTLES,  Bayneville,  Kan.  Fln- 
•  est  Sll.  Wyans.  and  B.  P.  Bocks  In 
the  West.  Choice  stock  for  sale. 

White  and  Black  Minorcas,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  Stock 
at  all  times.    Eggs  in  season. 

WM.  J.  St  II A  C RLE.  Erie,  Pa. 

GOOD  HOT  DAN  COCKBELS,  $2  50  each. 
G.  E.  <  halfant,  Hammonton.  N.  J. 

FOB  SALE.— April  and  May  hatched,'  S.  Comb 
Rrown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  I.  Games,  Red  Caps. 
Golden  Wyandottes,  B.  Ply.  Rocks.  Bl'k  Minorcas, 
Cir.   Mention  paper.  D  L.Prlsch, Middleport,  N.Y 

IEGIIORNS.  HAMRURGS.  W.C.  RLACK 
.J  Polish  and  Beagles,  Hose  Comb  W  lute  ami  Single 
Comb  Brown  and  Buff  Leg  ,  W.C. Black  Polish  and 
S.S.Hains.,  fowls  and  chicks.  10  Reg. Eng.  Beagles, 
4  &14  1110., for  sale.  H.J.Brown,  Harford,  Cort.  Co,N  1 


FIRST 
PRIZES 


BU.P.ROrKS|™NFf':99i 

J.  D.AVILSON,  t,  ,V',  • 
Woreester.N.Y.  I  New  \ork.  1895. 


ED  PIDDC  BBEEDER  and  DEALER 
.  n.  U1DDO,  in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pies, 
Lop-eared  and  Common  Babbits.  Send  two- 
cent  stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 

MAD.  SQUARE  GARDEN  WINNERS.  R. 
andS.C.B.  Leg.,  W.  and  B. Rocks,  B.  Langs. 
Light  Brahmas.  Finest  of  Heavy  Belgian  Hares. 
Stamp.  W.  W.Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

XOHN  F.BETH, Elgin,  Ills.,  breeds  America's 
<*J  best  all  purpose  fowl,  Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes  and 
B.  P.  Rs.  Extra  fine  lot  of  young  stock  for  sale  at  a 
bargain.  Write  fur  prices.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS. *SS£ 

pups  for  salecheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Enclose  stamp 
for  reply.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  EXCLUSIVELY. 

(Felch  and  Williams  Strain.) 
Eggs  $2.0  for  13.  $3.50  for  26.    Stock  for  sale. 
D.  M  POLING,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

<3i~\  rXf\  each  for  yearling  hens.  $2.00  each  for 
<!P-L.Ov7  yearling  cocks.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
from  our  prize  stock.  CHARLES  BIVEB 
POULTBY  YARDS,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 

lightIbirah 

Winners  at  Chicago,  1894.  Wo-ld's  Fair 
and  other  shows.  Stock  Tor  sale,  low  for 
quality.  Eggs  In  season.  Also  Scotch 
Collie  Doers. 

ALFBED  DOYLE,  Morean  Park.  III. 

FRHQ  I  FP.PC  I  FOK  HATCHING  from  my 
LUUu  !  L«  UO  !  prize-winners.  Seventy  va- 
rieties of  choice  land  and  water  fowls.  Send  for  price 
list.  Ten  cents  for  fine  illustrated  catalogue  giving 
W  years' experience  in  the  poultry  yard.  The  largest 
Taney  poultry  farm  In  the  U.  states. 
J.R.RBABAy.ON.GlenTlew.  Delavan,  Wis. 

Inenbator  and  Brooder  Snpplies. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP. 
The  Oakee  Adinstable Thermome- 
ter. Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Ther- 
mostatic Bars  ant)  Begnlators  of  all 
kinds  a  specialty.  Catalogue  Free.  Ad- 
dress, 

R.  OAKES,  Bloominglon,  Indiana. 


16,500  marketed  in  1894. 

BREEDERS 


I  $1.50  each. 

HATCHING. 

While  our  Incubators  are 
idle  we  will  hatch  eggs  for 
outsiders  in  lots  not  less 
than  100. 

M.  TKUhLOW  &  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


ands 
Granges 
^Resorts 
■investments 
^Developments 
^Attractions 

y^£>  Addresi, 

G.  D.  ACKERLY, 

CENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT, 

THETROPICALTRUNK  LINE, 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 


FliH  Pfllll  TR  VTnere  is  no  mistake  about  feeding  your  hens  to  make  them  LAY  ECCS  and 

■  .VIS  lyUk  I  II  I  now  that  prices  of  eggs  are  high,  and  usually  are  during  the  Winter  months, 


Indorsed  by  P.  H.  JACOBS. 
£32  First  Premiums. 
148-Page  Catalogue. 

Do  not  buy  Incubators  or  Brooders  until 
you  send  for  one.  All  machines  war- 
ranted. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


Chas.  8.  Fee,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  PARK,>A^&_ 

{yy777777777777yyyyyyyyyyyyyyy77yyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyTf> 


Hatch  Chickens 
by  Steam 


WITH  THE  MODEL 


CURATOR 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-    }a^~      ■  ■  ^         V/  IW  .ft   i  Y\ 

regulating.  Thousands  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger 
percentage  of  fertile  eggs,  at  less  cost,  than  any  other  Hatcher. 


Hatch  Chickens 
by  Electricity 

WITH  THE 

ELECTRIC  HEN 

First  and  only  Incubator  on  the  market1 
heated  and  regulated  by  electricity.    An  in- 
vention weii  calculated  to  revolutionize  the  poultry 
industry.    Send  6  cts.  for  Catalogue.  Circulars  free.^- 


The  greatest^ 
invention 
ot  modern  times. 


Pm  u  CTAUI  Patentee  and 
UtU.  11.  OlHnL,  Sole  Manufacture 


r,  114  to  122  S.  6th  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


TJOlTI/rRY  SVPPUES.- Send  for  catalogue. 
JT  It  contains  a  description  of  everything  In  the 
poultry  business,  with  price:  and  it  also  tells  all 
about  my  prize  B.  Cocnius,  Lt.  Brah.,  B.  Langs. 
Free.    W.C.Byard,  Walnut  Hills.Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Wpkoffs  White  Leghorns, 

Anierica'a  BuftineBS  Hen. 

500  choice  selected  yearling  hens  and  300  extra  fine 
early  hatched  cockerels,  must  be  sold  to  make  room. 
A  grand  opportunity  to  procure  stock  from  the 
World's  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  Write  for  what  you  want  and  I 
will  quote  you  special  price.  CIKCITIiAK  FltEli. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

OBOIOK,  N.Y. 

"  DAISY  " 
GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  testimonials. 

WILSON  BROS., 


Sole  Blan'Ie'rs., 
EASTON, 


PA. 


THE  IMPROVED 


Cata- 
logue 

4  cents"  GEO. 


WITH 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
Absolutely  self-reculatine* 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
andcheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
in  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
LRTEIj  &  CO.,  Quincy,  HI. 


Handy  Cobbler  $2.00 

Family  Shoe  Repair  Kit.  28  Articles 

With  Soldering  Materials. 

Bought  singly  would  cost  §£.70. 

$1  Outfit  Includes  m$ 
^Harness  Repair  Tools 

88  articles,  worth  sinely  $6.70 
Sent  by  Express  or  Freight.   Ills.  _. 
Catalogue  free.    Agents  wanted.  ftfycBBLCH 
KUHN  &  CO,  Box  ClMoline,  HI. 


w 


RITE  to  Aer motor  Co.,  Chicago,  for  par- 
ticulars of  their  special  offers  oil  Windmills,  etc. 


Green  Bone  Cutter.^ 

Nothing  on  Earth  will  make  Hens  Lav  ano 
Little  Chicks  Grow  like  Green  Cut  Bone. 
Warranted  to  double  Egg  Yield 
and  redace  Grain  Bill  One-half. 
Our  Green  Bone  Cutters  are  the  best  on 
earth,  and  the  ONIjY  ones  recetvtnfl 
an  Award  at  the  World's  Fair. 
\W  Send  for  Catalogues  and  valoabU 
article  on  Feed,  free.  ip 

WEBSTER  &   HANNUM.  151   ALBANY  ST.,  CAZENOVIA,  N.Y. 


A 


Z^'pP'      \     be  no  Hi 
~        \    but  bet 
TRADE  MARK      \  plenty  0 
— C-A         '■lineum  T 


CHICKEN  LICE 

POSITIVELT  CONQUERED. 

Paint  your  Coops  with  Car- 
bolineuru  A  ve  Darius  Wood  Pre- 
serving Paint  and  there  will 
lice  nor  otlter  insect, 
healthy    chickens  and 
eggs. — Write,  Carbo- 
W.  P.  Co.,  120  Broad 
WOOD  PBESERYER.   St«et,  Xe*  York. 
Or  128  i:i  *  «l  Street.  MUtrnnhee,  Wisconsin. 
F  .  A.  MTg.  Co.,  Austin  Texas. 

DISHES  ? 

No  need  of  it.  The  Faultless 
Quaker  will  do  it  for  you  and 
bave  time,  hands,  dishes,  money, 
'  and  patience;no 
ecalded  hands, 
broken  or  chip- 
ped dishes,  no 
muss.  Washes, 
inces  dries  and 
olisheB  quickly. 
_Iade  of  best  ma- 
terial, lasts  a  life- 
time. Sell  atsight. 
Agents,  women  or 
men  or  honor  da- 
siring  employ- 
ment may  havea 
paying  business 
-    by  writing  now  * 
for  descriptive  circulars  and  terms  to  agents,  % 

^The  QUAKER  NOVELTY  CO.,  Salem,  0.  ( 


1895 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


143 


CLEAR  GRIT  FOR  POULTRY, 

I/T.  BKA1IM4S,  B.  1*.  ROCKS,  B.  l.V\(.S 
SAMPLE  AND  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

ORR  BROS.,  ORR'S  MILLS,  N.Y. 


Box 
49. 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 

by  making  your  own  Incubator.  You  need  not  iiay 
high  prices  lor  an  incubator  when  you  can  make  a 
better  hatcher  for  less  than  auo  eggs  size.  I  will 
send  full  directions  for  making  an  Incubator  for  tl. 
Satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  I».  B  McfOIt- 
.11  A<  .  Lock  Box  130,  Sfew  loiicoril,  Oliio. 


NEW  YOUK. 

February,  189S,  I  won  32  prizes  In  the  strongest 
competition.  Barred  and  While  1*1  j  month 
Boek*,    Silter    and    While    Wy  andollea. 

EUIjSK— I  setting  ?5,3  settings  110.   Choice  breeding 
birds  for  sale.  Catalogue  describing  America's  finest 
Plymouth   Kocks  and   Wyandottes  free.  A. 
HAWKINM.  Lock  Box 4.  Lancaster. Massachusetts 

Metfs  0,  K,  Poultry  Pood 

is  meat  and  bone,  co.  ked  and  ground  to  a  fine,  sweet 
meal,  to  be  mixed  with  soft  feed  (trial  bags,  §1  Oth. 
CUT  UKEEN  BONE  a  specialty  through  the  fall 
and  winter.  We  have  a  factory  at  Springfield,  also 
at  Worcester.  Order  from  f  lic  one  nenresl  you.  For 
Catalogue  and  other  in  formation,  address 
BAKTI..ETT  A  ll«U,11  US,  Kprilielield.  Manx, 
or   V.  A.   liAKTL ETT ,  Woreester,  Mann. 


HERE  AGAIN! 

SHOEMAKER  S  POULTRY 
ALMANAC  FOR  1896. 


■  din 


nearly  I00pigea8xl0on  best  book  paper! 

Fully  Illustrated  with  finest  entrrnvinpa 
of  spcciiil  dmlgn,    A  veritable  Kucyclo- 
pcrtiaoft'hirkeu  Information.  S-'itpoBt- 
^t="  paitl  foronlv  15  cents.  Address, 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box    4,  Freeport,  III,  U.  S;  A- 
P.  S.  -Inruli3(or§  and  Brooders.   Hot  water,  pipe  Bjstem, 
tho  best  in  the  world,  a  lino  32  page  Catalogue  free. 


BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


The  two  beat  poultry- paperaon  earth"  f»r< 

FARM  POUL,TRY(Senil-M  nthly)  81.00 
and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   SO  ta. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  91.2ft. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


SIMPLEX  KATGHER  &  BROODER 

™  ■  "*  *    ™ combined.     The  most 


Incubator  Made. 
Hutches  CTery  epg  that  a 
hen  could  hatch;  Regu- 
lates itself  automati- 
cally; Reduces  the  cost  of 
poultry  raising  to  a  mini- 
mum. Send  for  Illus. 
Catalogue.  Simplex 
illaiiut'g  Co.,  Quincy,  III, 


MANN'S 

GREEN 
BONE 

CUTTER 

for  the  million  at 
popular  prices. 
Unequalled,  Un- 
approac  h  a  b  1  e. 
Absolutely  the 
only  easy  running 
Machine  on  the 
market. 

Automatic  feed. 
With  stand  JlO.with 
one  stand  (7.  With- 
out stand  and  with 
crank  handle  $5.  W 
send  them  C.  ().  D.e 
or  on  trial.  Try  it 
before  you  pay  for  It. 
A  lady  can  run  it. 
Warranted.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  free 
If  you  name  this 
paper. 

F.W.IYIANNCO. 

11  il lord.  Maaa. 


THE  ERTEL  IMPROVED 

Victor  Incubator 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE 


Guaranteed  as  represented  or  rconey 
refunded.  Circulars  Free.  Catalogue  4c. 
Address  Patentees  and  Manufacturers. 

GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


THE  FAMOUS  W1IITKWASI1- 
ER  and  INSECT  EXTERMIN- 
ATOR, a  machine  for  whitewashing 
.    \«T   a  henhouses,  etc.     With  the  machine 
■^^oSJ'  JjL  and  recipes  for  special  solution  you 
^^^^^    can  exterminate  lice,   roup,  cholera, 
etc  Send  stamp  for  clr.  F.  Schwari 
VT   Y5»     M'fg.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Fekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Frem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices. 

JAMES  RANKIN,  Sooth  Easton,  Mass. 

ONLY  $1.60!  ^AaVed! 

FARM  POULTRY  (Seuil-Monthly) .  ..81.00 

POULTRY  KEEPER  (Monthly)    50CU 

FARM  and  FIRESIDE (Seuii-Monthly)  so  " 

Total   82.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
91.60.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 


Box  F.  P. 


FARM  POULTRY, 


ROSTON,  MASS. 


#***★*******★*********★*** 

*  tin  HBijgBffl^fPiif  We  Warrant 
* !urUlSr^^^^P        The  Reliable* 

*  l_.  *THP  T   V  T-"»"-"  »  Rt««i.«i»o  * 

^  \  '***  l«   B  \f    Durable,  Corr.ct  In  Principle.  L»«nfr  + 


INCUBATORS; 


at  World's  Pair.  6  cts.  in  stamps  for  » 
oew  112  page  Poultry  QuM«  and  Cata-  * 
•k  Ionic  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT  mad*  pUin.    Iled-Rock  Information,  it 

★  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.. Quincy.  I II.  ★ 


BIG  FOUll  IIOUTE. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Kailway 
to  Western  and  Southern  l'oiuts.  Through  Sleeping 
Cars  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and 
St.  l.ouis,  via  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  L  S.  4 
VI  s.  Ky.  to  Cleveland,  liig  hour  Koute  to  Desiina- 
. urn.  Elegant  Connections  with  all  Trunk  Lines  in 
New  York  State.  Ask  for  Tickets  via  Big  Four 
Route.  E.  O.  McCormick.  Passenger  Traffic  Man- 
ager. 1).  B.  Martin,  Uen'l  1'ass.  and  Ticket  Agt. 
Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


POULTRY 

^SUPPUES{.V^ 


MENTION 

PAPER. 


DANDY" 


Improved  for  1895-'96. 
Send  for  Catalogue  to 

STRATTON  5  OSBORNE, 

ERIE,  PA. 


r«  an  he  applied  by 
uany  one  on  steep 
irflat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
TorPouItry  Houses 
l1.30per  I  (Ml  square 
'eet,  with  Co*  fin* 
Caps  and  N  ails,  t 
Sample  and  c  lrcufij 
'ar  free.  If 

*.  F.  SW*N, 

as  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 

INCUBATOR. 


STANDARD 


TR  ADC  MAR  - 


ON  TRIAL. 

Try  it  before  yon  bny  It 

H Ighest  Award  \\  orld'sFalr. 
fudge  of  Incubators  at 
Wor  Id's  Fair  says:  If  I  were 
olng  to  buy  for  myself  I 
would  give  the  Von  Cclin 
the  preference. 
book  Incubation,  5  Cts. 
Plans  of  Brooders,  Houses, 
etc..  Twenty-five  Cents. 

Von  «  ill  in  Incubator  Co.,  Box  10, 
Delaware  City. 


THE  IMPROVED 


MONITOR  INCUBATOR 


Hundreds  of  testimon. 
ials  as  to  its  merits  ovet 
wall  other  makes.  Over 
5  one  hundred  First  Prem- 
i  turns. 

Medals  nn<l  Diplo- 
mas awarded  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

Send  stamp  for  an  illus 
book  containing  much 
valuable  Information. 


BUY'THE  BEST.— 

A.  F.  WILLIAMS,  18  Race  St..  Bristol,  Conn. 
AGENTS  WANTED, 


Won  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  1892,  1st  prize  of 
(25  in  gold  foi  largest.and  best  hatch,  and  1st  $25  In 
gold  for  best  machine  in  show. 

rpHF  mPUOVED  MONARCH  INCITBA- 
J_  TOR.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  mouths.  Prices  reduced,  making  It  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  inaenine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  o;-eration  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  Tht  y  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  Pint  prem!unisat27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
Jaa.  Ran  fa  In.  Month  Easton.  Slaaa. 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 

-  :rxrotti*iee*. 


Grivl--7ariiz!ocl  Wire 

1895.  RFOUCFD  PRICE*  FOR  ROLLS  150  FEET  I.OM 

2  Inch  No.  19,  for  fowls        12        18        24        3n        36        48        60        72  inch 

.65      11.00     11.25     11.65     $1.90     $2.50     $3.15  A  75 

1  inch  No.  20,  for  Chicks   $1.50      $2.25     $3.00     $3.75     44.50     $6.00     $7.50  $9.00 

3  Inch  No.  18,  for  fowls        .60         .  90     $1.15     $150     $1.70     $2.25     $2.85  $3.40 
Discount  5  rolls  5  per  cent,  10  rolls  10  per  cent.    Staples  8c.  per  pound     our  Nettings  are  galvanized 

AFT  Kit  WKAVINU,  full  width  and  guage 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  227  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Write  for  freight  allowance  five  rolls,  and  price  other  styles. 

$2750  FOR ~$L25^ 

THE  CREAM  OF  POULTRY  LITERATURE! 

FIVE  LEADING  POULTRY  PAPERS  FOR  $1.25. 

Poultry  News  and  Literature  from  the  East,  West,  South  and  Middle  States 

Southern  Fancier,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  50c;  i'oultry  Keeper,  I'arkesburi;,  Pa.,  SOc 
Inter-State  Poultryman,  Tlflln.  Ohio,  SOc;  Midland  I'onltrv  Journal,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  5(»c;  Poultry  Herald,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  r>Oe.   Total,  $3.50. 

All  the  above  named  papers  for  one-half  the  regular  price  for  a  limited  time 
•  Subscribe  now,  $1.25  will  get  this  Great  Block  of  Five, 

by.sending  us  your  order.  Below  is  the  form  for  order : 

Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa., 

Enclosed  find  SI  .25  for  which  send  us  the  Creat  Block  of  Five  Poultry 

papers  for  one  year, 

Name  


Address. 


Poultry  Keeper. 

16  paj^es,  published  at  Parkts- 
burg,  Pa. ,  50  cts.  per  year. 

American  Poultry  Advocate. 

20  to  21  pages,  published  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ,  2j  cts.  per 
year. 

Western  Poultry  News. 

16  to  20  pages,  published  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  50  cts.  per  year. 

Western  Poultry  Journal. 

20  to  24  p:iges,  published  at 
Cedar  Uapid>,  la.,  00  cts.  per 
year. 

A  combination  of  high  class 
original,  instructive,  representa- 
tive poultry  papers.  We  send  you 
all  four  papers  for  only  $1.00. 


THE  PEERLESS 

A  Combination  of  Representative  Publi- 
cations that  stand  at  the  very  top  of 
their  class. 

You  Get  Both  Quantity  and  Quality. 

Send  $1.00  and  try  this  Combination  for  a  year. 


$1.75 


IN 
VALUE 
FOR 


IN 

MONEY 


This  list  has  been  selected  with  great  care.  They  cover  a 
wide  range  of  Territory.  Tliey  are  carefully  edited  contain 
original  articles  for  the  Breeder  ana  Fancier,  from  the  two 
standpoint- ol  pleasure  and  profit  They  are  well  estab- 
lished, handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  and  will  give  you 
a  greater  amount  of  praclical  information  than  can  be  ob- 
tained in  any  other  lorm  for  the  same  money.  Published  at 
different  times  in  the  month  they  furnish  a  continual 
variety  of  fresh  reading.  Don't  Miss  This.  Send  to-day. 
Address, 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


The  Perfeoled  Incubator.— 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installnientsorrented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
'or  any  im  ubator.   2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

II.  I).  JIOl  1.TOK,  Taunton,  Ia» 


GUERNSEY  CATril,! 


S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  White  and  Buff  VVyan- 
o.«.ct«s,  Houdans,  K.  C.  W.  and  B.  Leghorns 
and  B-flf  Plymouth  Rocks.  Awardsat  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  show  (Madison  Square  Garden, New 
York)  in  the  past  six  vears  :  103  firsts,  51  gold 
specials, -;o  silver  medalsand  6  silver  cups. 
New  York.  lWqs  :  23  firsts,  16  gold  specials,  7 
silver  medals  and  silver  cup.  "Like  Begkts. 
Like  "  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  illus- 
trated circular.  Scotch  Collies,  Fox  Terriers. 

JAMES  FOKSTTJ  t  , 

Owego  Tioga  County,  N.  Y 


The 

Best 


QRROCCO  POULTRY  FARM. 

South  Natick  and  Mount  Blue,  Mass    Devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Barreil  fly  mouth  Kocks, 
(Orrocco  Brown  b.gg  Strain.) 
Persons  interested  in  raising  poultry  for  profit, 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  and  who  are 
uuaijle  to  visit  us,  can  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  our 
Twenty-third  Annual  illustrated  64  page  circular, 
and  obtain  more  practical  information  tbau  i>  oftan 
found  in 

A  DOLLAR  BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS. 

Postals  not  noticed.  No  circular  sent  without  stamp. 
Address,       W.  H.  KITDD  .V  SOU, 

10  Merchants  Bon,  Boston. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 


Highest  Honors  in 


iOULTRY  ) 
'APBR 

UBLISHED 


IT  IS 


it  costs  o  N  LY  $  1 .00  p«  year 

A  Ready  Reference. 
|  A  Practical  Instructor. 
A  Guide  foi  the  Beginner. 
A  Helpful  Friend  and  Aid  to  all. 
A  Dollar  Paper  comes  twice  a  month 
It  is  edited  by  men  who  devote  their  time  larprely  to 
raising  poultry  an  I  egea  for  market  upon  farms  ana 
in  the  gar.li  n  plata  of  the  suburbs  of  large  towns. 

It  Teaches  You 

How  TO  Prevent  and  Cure  all  poultry  diseases. 
How  To  Obtain  the  must  profitable  breeds. 
How  TO  Bring  pullets  to  early  laying  maturity 
How  To  Feed  and  care  for  small  or  large  hocks 
How  To  Make  money  with  a  few  hens. 
How  TO  Keep  all  kinds  of  poultry  for  profit 
How  ToBuildilie  best  and  most  economical 

houses  and  yards. 
How  To  Keep  bouses  dry  and  your  fowl  K33 

from  vermin  and  roup. 
How  To  Hatch  chickens  in  incubators  and 

when,  so  as  to  get  best  results. 
How  TO  Make  hens  lay  the  most  eggs  in  win 

ter  when  prices  are  high. 
How  TO  Get  the  best  crosses  to  produce  the 

most  eggs  and  pounds  of  flesh. 
HOW  TO  Capon ize,  dress  and  market  poultrj 

to  obtain  tho  best  prices. 
Rememberthe  price  #1.00  for  one  year.  Sample 
copy,  two  cents  in  stamps.  Tho  name  of  tho  paper  it 

Farm= Poultry. 

One  department,  "Answers  to  Correspondents,"  Is 
worth  ten  times  the  Bubecription  price  eo  anyone:  ex 
plalnb  many  things  art  to  trouble  even  old  breeders 
Send  for  INDEX  to  first  three  vols.  FKEE,  and  judge  for 
yourself  If  as  much  instrui-tlve  matter  can  bebouglii 
for  many  times  the  price.  Remit  in  Cash  or  Stamps 
1.8.JOH-NSoN<S:CO..ai  Cuawm  House  SU  Bosti  .n.  Masj, 


FAB  I  US,  N.Y. 


Send  stamp  for  new  illustrated  catalogue,  giving 
II  li'  II  e  :st  PRIZE  RECORD  ever  won  by  anv 
br<  eder  of  any  variety.         P  o.  Box.  WU. 


PEERLESS 

Incubators,  Brooders, 

Bone  and  Vegetable  Cutters, etc. 

Most  Perfect  Machine,  Best 
Material  &  Workmanship. 
LOWEST  IN  PRICE. 


To  intrortneo  them,  will  sell  No.  1      No.  1  Cutter. 
with  leps  at  $12.50.  Our  $ti.ou  Regular  Price,  $15. 
lever  cutter  is  just  the  thing  for 
Hinall  flocks.   Green  cat  bone  is  the  greatest  tonic  and 
epfr  producer  in  existence.    We  also  mfp.  Power  Cot- 
ters of  larpe  capacity,  and  a  coinph-tf  assortment  of 
Poultry  Supplies  at  KOC'K  BOTTOM  PUK  ES. 
PEKKLfifeS  Mover  Cutter,  *4.00 
**  Poultry  Marker,  (lever  puucb)  .25 

"  <  uponlzlne  Set,  1.75 

*'  I'i  uhIk-.I  t.r.l,  UllBize*)    lOOibn.  .60 

**  Hy  frrometern,  l.OO 

*'  Tested  Incubator  Thermometom.  .65 

**  Effir  Testers,  only  .BO 

"  Vermin  Exterminator,  'pt-r  lb.)  "  ^  «f»0 

1(»  use  means  death  to  lice— give  it  a  trial.  • 
Place  your  orders  with  uh  and  save  monev.  CatTgCte.,  tl  Md« 
full  particulars. 4c,  but  will  lend  it  free  If  you  mention  tbi«  paper. 

PEERLESS  INtUiiATOIi  Jk  ItliOOPKK  CO., 
No.  5  1  u-o  1 1>  Ohio  Street.        -         4ULNCY,  ILL, 
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Dec 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 

This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Plymouth  Eocks.— Feeding  Chicks.— 1.  What 
are  the  markings  of  a  pure  bred  Plymouth 
Rock  ?  2.  How  long  are  chicks  to  remain 
m  the  incubator  after  being  hatched?  3. 
What  would  vou  advise  me  to  feed  to  very 
young  chicks  ?— New  Beginner,  Vineland, 
N.  J. 

1.  Single  comb ;  clean, yellow  legs  ;  barred 
plumage,  and  red  ear  lobes.  2.  Until  all 
are  hatched  and  dried.  3.  Rolled  oats.  See 
"  Points  on  Raising  Broilers,"  Octobei-,1889, 
which  can  be  obtained  of  us  for  flva  cents. 

Colds.— I  have  a  nice  young  hen  which.  I 
think, has  taken  a  slight  cold.  There  is  a  little 
watery  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  but  not 
yet  unpleasant  to  smell.  I  noticed  her  to- 
night for  the  first  time,  and  would  be 
pleased  to  have  you  give  me  a  remedy. — 
Wm.  K.  Howe,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

She  has  a  cold.  Keep  her  warm,  and 
sprinkle  a  pinch  of  chlorate  of  potash  down 
her  throat  once  a  day. 

German  Roup  Pills.— Do  you  know,  or 
can  you  tell  me,  where  I  can  set  some  Ger- 
man'roun  pills  !— Charles  Moss,  S14  Market 
street,  Williainsport,  Pa. 

"We  believe  they  are  no  longer  made,  but 
were  formerly  sold  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Stoddard, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Cost  of  Poultry  Houses.  - 1  wi^h  some  one 
would  state  price  of  building  poultrv 
houses;  see  the  plan, but  no  price.  Cannot 
some  correspondent  state  the  price  and 
oblige,  Mrs.  E.  Greaves,  Ashetield,  Franklin 
county,  Mass.  ? 

It  depends  on  the  location,  wages  and 
price  of  materials  where  the  house  is 
built. 

Eggs  for  Hatching.-If  fresh  eggs  are  kept 
in  a  cold  place,  and  turned  half  over  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  how  long  can  tbey  be 
kept  before  placing  in  incubator?  Will 
thev  be  all  risht  if  three  weeks  old  ?— A. 
W.  Taylor,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

They  will  keep  three  months  and  give 
good  results. 

Condition  Powder.— Will  you  kindly  send 
me  the  recipe  for  making  condition  pow- 
ders for  about  seven  cents  per  pound  ? — 
Chester  S.  Wendell,  Rochester,  Mass. 

One  pound  each  of  linseed  meal,  ground 
meat,  ground  charcoal,  ground  bone,  and 
one  ounce  each  of  salt,  sulphur  and  ground 
gentian. 

Swollen  Eye. — I  have  an  Indian  Game 
rooster,  and  be  has  such  trouble  with  bis 
left  eye.  There  is  a  thick  crust  around  it, 
and  it  is  inflamed  very  much.  Sometimes 
it  is  closed,  and  upon  opening  it  there  is  a 
discharge  of  brownish  matter.  The  eye  is 
not  swollen  in  the  least.  Will  yo1"  advise 
me  what  is  the  matter  and  what  I  shall  do 
for  it  ?— Frank  Falk,  Collingdale,  Pa. 

It  is  due  to  a  draught  of  air  on  his  head 
from  some  source.  Anoint  with  ichthyocol 
and  lanolin  once  a  day. 

Commission  Mercha  ts  —Can  you  give  me. 
some  poultry  commission  merchants  that 
handle  capons  in  Boston  or  Philadelphia  ? 
— S.  B.  Croppen,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

Boston— W.  H.  Rudd,50  Merchants'  Row* 
Philadelphia  —  Bro  vn  Bros.,  152%  Dock 
street.  We  have  n>  means  of  knowing  of 
commission  merchants. 


Gobblers. — Would  you  advise  one  to  keep 
turkey  gobblers  two  years  old  over  for  the 
third  year,  or  procure  a  young  gobbler  of 
first  season  ? — F.van  R.  Styrr,  Morgantown, 
Berks  county,  Pa. 

A  young  gobbler,  hatched  early,  should 
be  preferred,  though  a  two-year-old  will 
answer. 

Squabs.— I  keep  a  few  pigeons,  and  as 
soon  as  the  squabs  begin  to  feather  there 
appears  a  canker  in  the  mouth,  mostly  at 
the  root  of  their  tongues,  which,  in  time, 
kills  them.  I  would  like  to  know  how  I 
can  cure  them  of  it.  I  believe  they  inherit 
it  from  the  old  birds.  They  do  not  show  the 
canker,  but  I  believe  it  is  in  the  blood. — 
James  M.  Tyler,  Jr.,  42  Jefferson  street, 
Bridgetou. 

It  is  canker.  You  should  clean  the 
throats  and  sprinkle  a  pinch  of  chlorate  of 
potash  on  the  surface  once  a  day,  but  it  is 
too  laborious  to  pay.  Clean  the  premises 
also. 

Raw  Bone.— I  would  like  to  know  about 
how  much  raw  bone  (ground)  to  feed  to  my 
chickens.  About  how  much,  say  for  teu 
h»ns  ?  I  have  a  flock  of  50  hens.— John 
Kindig,  Bradford,  Ohio. 

About  one  pound  to  16  hens — an  ounce 
per  hen — once'a  day. 


s  Linseed  Meal.  —  Writers  in  Poultky 
Keeper  advise  the  use  of  linseed  meal  for 
laying  and  moulting  hens.  Are  there  not 
two  kinds  of  linseed  meal— one  with  the  oil 
left  in  and  another  with  the  oil  pressed  out? 
Which  kind  is  re1  erred  to,  and  is  it  best  to 
use  it  every  day  ? — M.  O.,  Mickleton,  N.  J. 

Yes ;  the  kind  with  the  least  oil  is  the 
better  for  poultry. 

Meat  and  Bone. — Is  it  just  as  well  to  put 
ground  meat  :>nd  bone  in  the  morning  mash 
as  to  feed  it  alone  to  the  hens  ? — L.  P.  Bai- 
ley, East  Bridsewater,  Mass. 

Either  method  will  answer,  but  such 
foods  are  usually  fed  alone. 

Meat  aud  Bone. 

The  most  essential  substance  for  promot 
ing  egg  production  is  nitrogen.  This  is 
best  fed  to  the  hens  in  the  shape  of '  lean 
meat.  If  meat  could  be  supplied  daily  in 
the  proportion  of  one  pound  to  twelve 
hens,  there  would  be  such  an  increase  in 
the  production  of  eggs  as  to  really  lessen 
the  cost  of  feeding.  That  is,  there  would 
be  sufficient  eggs  secured,  over  and  above 
the  number  that  would  be  obtained  with- 
out the  use  of  meat,  to  not  only  pay  for  the 
meat,  but  to  increase  the  profits.  And  this 
gain  would  easily  come,  two  extra  egg*  a 
week  from  each  hen  paying  the  bill,  as  the 
cheapest  kind  of  meat  may  be  used. 

A  poultryman  who  sold  eggs  to  his  neish- 
bors,  some  of  whom  kept  hens,  gave  as  his 
secret  the  feeding  of  meat.  His  hens  sel- 
dom inclined  to  sit,  because  they  were  not 
fattened  by  overfeeding  with  grain,  and 
they  would  lay  as  nianv  eggs  during  the 
coldest  weather  as  in  summer.  One  severe 
winter  he  sold  eggs  at  fifty  cents  a  dozen, 
owing  to  their  scarcity,  and  paid  fifteen 
cents  per  pound  for  meat,  which  was  also 
high ;  but  his  profit  was  large.  He  would 
have  bad  no  eggs  at  all  but  for  the  meat. 

Animal  feed  is  necessary  for  fowls,  if 
they  are  expected  to  be  producers  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
make  grain  the  principal  food  for  laying 
hens.  Grain  is  well  enough  as  food  for 
market  fowls,  but  the  laying  hen  demands 
something  more.  The  egg  itself  is  animal 
food,  and  although  it  can  be  produced  from 
grain,  vet  the  hen  is  required,  in  order  to 
be  profitable,  to  produce  an  egg  each  day, 
or  as  near  that  as  possible,  and  her  work 
must  not  be  interrupted  from  lack  of  the 
necessary  nutriments.  Meat  fills  a  want 
that  cannot  be  supplied  from  any  other 
source,  when  the  hen  is  laying  regularly. 
Bone  and  meat  are  now  staple  poultry 
foods.  Instead  of  buying  bran,  shorts  or 
other  grain  food,  the  farmer  who  keeps  a 
large  number  of  fowls  should  seek  to  buy 
the  bones  (fresh  bones)  from  butchers,  and 
should  have  a  bone  cutter  to  reduce  these 
to  a  suitable  condition  for  feeding.  Meat 
or  bone,  at  three  cents  per  pound,  is  far 
cheaper  than  any  kind  of  grain.  The  bones 
supply  the  albumen,  lime  and  grit,  and 
also  lessen  the  liability  of  making  the  hens 
too  fat.  The  droppings  will  be  twice  as 
valuable  as  before.  If  fresh  bones  cannot 
be  obtained,  then  desiccated  fish,  which  is 
cooked  and  the  oil  pressed  out  of  it,  or 
ground  meat  and  bone,  or  steamed  meat 
may  be  used  These  articles  seldom  cost 
more  than  two  cents  per  pound.  A  pound 
of  meat  and  bone,  or  fish,  may  be  allowed 
to  sixteen  hens  once  a  day,  or  one  ounce  to 
each  hen . 

Grain  is  cheaper,  apparently,  but  lean 
meat  contains  three  times  as  much  flesh- 
forming  matter  as  grain,  and  many  times 
more  lime,  as  well  as  a  fair  proportion  of 
carbonaceous  matter,  and  lean  meat  should 
always  be  used.  Meat  being  three  times 
more  valuable  than  wheat  for  producing 
eggs,  it  is  much  cheaper;  aud,  in  fact,  as 
meat  makes  the  hens  lay,  while  wheat  can- 
not be  relied  upon,  it  is  really  the  cheapest 
of  all  foods.  The  food  must  conform  to 
the  demands  of  the  hen  for  egg  material.  If 
a  hen  was  allowed  a  whole  bushel  of  grain 
a  day,  she  could  not  eat  enough  of  it  to 
provide  the  lime  for  the  shells,  or  the 
nitrogen  for  the  white  of  the  eggs,  aud  she 
would  soon  be  too  fat  to  lay  at  all. 

A  fair  comparison  bet  ween  grain  aud  meat 
will  show  that  meat  is  really  cheaper  than 
grain,  because  it  increases  egg  production. 
It  also  contains  less  waste.  A  hen  kept  on 
grain  appropriates  a  large  share  of  it  to  the 
storage  of  fat,  which  is  not  desirable,  while 
lean  meat  is  almost  entirely  nitrogenous. 
AVhen  farmers  feed  more  meat  and  less 
grain,  they  will  have  larger  profits  from 


poultry.  The  introduction  of  the  green 
bone  cutter  also  lessens  the  cost,  as  cheap 
bones  and  meat  can  be  cut  fine  and  fed 
without  the  necessity  of  cooking  the  meat. 
The  former  should  not  consider  any  kind  of 
food  expensive  if  it  makes  the  hens  lay. 
The  most  expensive  food  is  that  which  prc» 
duces  no  eggs. 


Why  Eggs  SeU. 

Chicago  owes  a  large  debt  to  the  hen  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  city  consumes 
from  $8  to  $15  worth  of  eggs  every  minute. 
Last  year  Chicago  used  the  enormous 
amount  of  313.542  000  eggs. 

The  magnitude  of  the  egg  product  of  the 
United  States  is  vaguely  understood  by 
those  not  directly  in  the  trade.  The  lead- 
ing cities  of  the  country  consumed  600,000.- 
000  dozen  last  year.  Laying  them  end  to 
end  they  would  form  a  line  170,454  miles 
long.  In  other  words,  they  would  stretch 
around  the  world  over  seven  times,  and 
would  go  around  it  once  forming  a  band 
fourteen  inches  wide.  The  product  bandied 
for  daily  consumption  last  year  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  seventeen  cents  a  dozen  makes 
a  total  of  over  $100,000,100,  while  the  value 
of  the  wheat  crop  was  less  than  $300,000,- 
000. 

Eggs  are  used  in  many  ways  that  the 
general  public  seldom  thinks  of.  If  the 
hen  should  stop  laying  not  only  would  the 
gourmand  suffer,  but  the  arts  would  come 
in  for  a  large  share  of  hardship.  The  num- 
ber of  eggs  used  by  photographers,  artists., 
painters  and  paper  hangers,  book  binders 
and  chemists,  and  in  the  mechanical  arts  in 
general,  is  something  enormous. 

Even  the  poor,  despised  bad  egg  has  come 
to  be  a  necessity  for  certain  uses  other  than 
those  of  the  stage.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
discovered  that  the  yolk  and  decayed  parts 
made  the  finest  of  preparations  for  finish- 
ing leather.  When  properly  worked  up 
the  bad  egg  is  barreled  and  sent  to  France, 
Germany  and  other  countries,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  large  quantities  used  at  home. 
It  has  become  indispensable  to  morocco 
and  kid  dressers  as  well  as  oo  glove  manu- 
facturers. The  proportion  of  bad  eggs  com- 
ing into  Chicago  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum  siuee  the  candling  system  has 
come  into  vogue.  This  has  been  reduced  to 
almost  a  science.  Experts  are  required  for 
the  work.  Before  being  shipped  to  the  city 
markets  the  eggs  are  taken  into  a  dark 
room  and  examined  in  front  of  a  caudle. 
By  this  means  any  spots  showing  signs  of 
decay  are  discovered  and  thus  only  good 
ones  are  sent  to  the  market,  thus  saving 
the  freight  on  poor  stock,  while  the  house- 
wife is  saved  annoyance. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  commercial  his- 
tory of  eggs  farmers  employed  primitive 
methods  for  the  preservation  of  eggs  in 
store  for  the  winter  months,  when  the  sup- 
ply is  almost  cut  off  and  the  market  price 
is  abnormally  high.  In  January  the  price 
often  used  to  run  as  high  as  50  and  60  cents 
a  dozen,  while  in  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer the  supply  was  a  drug  and  dear  at 
from  four  to  eight  cents.  The  eggs  were 
packed  in  oats  or  sawdust  and  also  in  pre- 
serving fluids.  This  process  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  The  preserving  fluids  had  a 
tendency  to  weaken  the  shells.  A  process 
came  into  use  by  which  the  eggs  wei  e  dried 
by  artificial  heat  and  ground  up  into  the 
shape  of  meal  for  packing.  Such  egg  meal 
found  favor  with  bakers  and  was  practica- 
ble for  use  on  ocean  vessels. 

The  cold  storage  system  of  preservation 
was  hit  upon  as  the  most  successful,  and  it 
has  assumed  vast  proportions,  millions  of 
dollars  being  expended  in  plants.  Chicago 
has  several  of  the  largest  concerns  of  the 
kind  in  the  country.  The  old  method  of 
using  ice  is  being  gradually  dispensed  with 
in  view  of  the  improved  facilities  of  the 
big  storage  houses.  Chicago  has  sufficient 
capacity  to  hold  230,000.000  eggs  at  one 
time.  Notwithstanding  alleged  discoveries 
by  which  eggs  can  be  manufactured, no  pro- 
cess has  been  found  successful  up  to  date. 
No  egg  has  ever  been  manufactured  except 
at  a  greater  cost  than  the  production  of  the 
natural  one. — Chicago  Tribune. 


Pigeons   for  Profit. 

The  best  way  to  keep  pigeons  is  in  cov- 
ered runs.  When  they  are  permitted  to  fly 
at  will,  and  over  the  whole  neighborhood, 
they  are  reduced  in  numbers  by  hawks, 
boys,  cats  and  "sportsmen."  They  also 
carry  disease  from  one  flock  of  poultry  to 
another,  and  distribute  lice  wherever  they 
alight.  They  are  a  nuisance  to  all  but  their 
owners.  We  have  never  known  of  any  pro- 
tit  made  from  pigeons  where  they'  have 
been  allowed  perfect  freedom. 

Those  who  have  kept  pigeons  in  yards, 
however,  have  found  them  very  profitable, 
as  they  are  safe  from  enemies,  and  the  loss 
is  small.  A  yard  twenty  feet  wide,  fifty 
feet  long  and  twelve  feet  high  will  accom- 
modate twenty-five  pairs.  The  boxes 
should  be  in  a  small  pigeon-house,  allow- 
ing each  pair  two  boxes.  The  house 
should  be  kept  very  clean,  and  also  free 
from  lice,  and  should  have  plenty  of  sun- 
light, with  a  liberal  supply  of  food  and 
water  both  in  the  house  and  yard.  The 
parents  convert  the  food  into  a  suitable 
substance  in  their  crops  aud  force  it  up  and 
into  the  mouths  of  the  young. 

A  piece  of  salt  codfish,  a  box  of  rock  salt, 
and  a  box  of  ground  oyster-shells,  ground 
bone,  sharp  flint  gravel,  and  water  in  clean 
vessels  should  be  where  they  can  always 
reach  such,  the  fish  to  be  hung  up.  The 


food  should  be  wheat,  cracked  corn,  finely- 
chopped  clover,  hay  seeds  and  chopped, 
lean  meat  occasionally. 

There  should  be  several  roosts,  at  differ- 
ent places  in  the  yards,  some  being  high 
and  some  low.  In  the  center  of  the  yard 
should  be  a  wide  board  as  one  of  the  roosts, 
and  a  wide  ledge  should  be  in  front  of  the 
boxes,  both  in  the  yard  and  in  the  house. 
The  sexes  should  be  equal,  for  if  there  is  an 
extra  male  without  a  mate  he  will  endeavor 
to  take  one  away  from  the  other  males,  re- 
sulting in  quairels,  and  a  complete  break- 
ing up  of  all  matiugs.  The  squabs  sell  at 
from  $21o$4per  dozen,  according  to  the 
demand.  As  many  as  ten  pairs  of  squabs 
have  been  raised  in  one  year  from  a  pair  of 
pigeons. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  lice.  They  are 
pigeon-lice  that  attack  the  pigeon,  and"  they 
multiply  very  rapidly.  Dust  Persian  in- 
sect-powder freely  in  the  nests  and  over 
every  portion  of  the  house  and  roosts,  ana 
provide  a  vessel  on  the  ground  for  water 
for  bathing,  as  well  as  have  a  box  of  fine, 
dry  dirt  always  convenient,  as  the  pisreon 
resorts  to  both  dust  and  the  bath  when  in- 
fested with  lice. 

The  larger  the  yards  the  better,  and  as 
many  as  one  hundred  pairs  may  be  in  one 
flock.  Beginners  should  commence  witli 
about  ten  pairs  and  gradually  increase,  as 
there  is  qu'te  au  amount  of  work  to  do,  as 
well  as  much  to  learn.  The  yards  are 
made  of  ordinary  wire,  and  are  not  very 
expensive. 


Invigorators  and  Egg-foods. 

The  majority  of  egg  foods  are  com- 
posed of  those  elements  that  enter 
into  the  composition  of  an  egg,-*  and 
their  success  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  they  supply  material  which  is  of- 
ten ovedlooked  by  those  who  keep  pcul- 
try.  For  instance,  ground  bone,  ground 
meat,  salt  and  charcoal,  are  ingredi- 
ents—the first  to  supply  the  phosphates; 
the  second,  the  albumen;  the  third,  that 
which  is  often  not  supplied,  and  the 
fourth  as  a  corrective.  Hence,  two 
pounds  of  ground  bones,  two  pounds  of 
ground  meat,  half  a  pound  of  salt,  a 
pound  of  charcoal,  a  pound  of  fenugreek 
(used  as  a  tonic,  and  assistant  to  di- 
gestion), with  an  ounce  each  of  sulphur, 
bread-soda  and  ginger,  makes  a  very 
good  egg  food,  which  may  be  given  to 
six  fowls  daily,  using  a  tablespoonful. 
We  have  gvien  other  egg  foods,  but 
mention  the  above  as  very  cheap. 


A  Flock  for  the  Family. 

Leaving  out  the  matter  of  profit  and  of 
selliug  eggs,  there  is  much  pleasure  in 
keeping  a  small  flock  of  fowls  for  family 
use.  A  few  hens  can  be  kept  at  less  cost, 
proportionately,  than  can  a  large  nuniDer, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  scraps  from  the 
table  are  valuable.  No  labor  of  conse- 
quence is  necessary,  and  when  an  account 
for  the  year  is  kept,  the  small  flocks  will 
be  found  to  have  given  quite  a  profit  in  the 
conversion  of  the  waste  material  into  eggs. 
There  is  no  way  to  procure  eggs  as  fresh 
and  nice  as  those  procured  by  your  own 
hens.  If  they  are  of  a  choice  breed,  the 
pleasure  will  be  the  greater,  as  well  from 
pride  in  endeavoring  to  excel  from  the 
management. 

The  American  White  Wonder  Club 

This  club  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Mechanics' Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  at  2  30  p. 
m.,  January  lbth,  1896.  All  members,  also 
those  who  wish  to  become  members,  are 
earnestly  requested  to  be  present.  Mr.  W. 
G.  Smith,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  is  secretary. 


The  Ideal  Winter  Route  to  the  Land 
of  Sunshine,  Fruit  and  Flowers, 
California, 

Is  via  the  Iron  Mountain  Route,  "  the 
true  southern  pathway,"  which  traverses  a 
region  of  perpetual  sunshine,  with  mild 
climate,  where  snow  blockades,  blizzards 
or  high  altitudes  are  uuknown. 

Pullman's  latest  modeled,  upholstered 
Tourist  and  Palace  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars 
from  Chicago  aud  St.  Louis  daily  to  Cali- 
fornia without  change.  Equally  as  good 
service  to  all  other  western  points  via  the 
Missouri  Pacific  railway.  Special  excur- 
sion tickets  to  California,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ngton,  Old  Mexico  and  the  famous  Hot 
■Springs  of  Arkansas,  at  reduced  rates. 
For  descriptive  and  illustrated  literature, 
and  lowest  ticket  rates,  drop  me  a  postal- 
aud  I  will  call  on  you  in  person  and  sup- 
ply you  with  same  gratis.  J.  P.  McCaun, 
T.  P.  Agf .,  or  W.  E.  Hoyt,  G.  E.  P.  age, 
391  Broadway,  New  York. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 


Please  note  that  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders(  Jacobs),  Management 
of  Young  Chicks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladies'  Magazine  in  the  world 
Is  The  Ladies'  Borne  Journal,  of  Philadelphia. 
Price  {1.00  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The  Poultry  Keeper 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  where- 
by each  subscriber  can  bind  their  own  Poultry 
Keeper  each  mouth;  as  received.  They  hold 
wo  years'  numbers.  Price  sixty  cents, .postpaid: 
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Leghorns. 

The  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes 
have  yellow  logs  and  skiu,  are  of  fair  size, 
and  perhaps  possess  as  many  good  points 
as  any  of  the  breeds,  yet  they  are  not  equal 
to  some  as  layers,  nor  are  they  the  best 
table  fowls.  But  they  are  hardy,  well 
•adapted  to  all  sections,  their  combs  are  not 
very  large,  and  they  have  clean  legs.  The 
Leghorns  have  but  two  strong  faults — 
large  combs  and  small  size.  The  Leghorn 
is  hardy,  seems  to  thrive  well  in  all  sec- 
tions, awl  though  uol  considered  a  market 
(owl,  has  more  breast  meat  than  the  Brah- 
mas,  Plymouth  Bocks  or  Wyandottes.  It 
is,  however,  a  better  table  fowl  than  some 
breeds  of  larger  Ride.  It  lays  as  many  eggs 
as  any  other  breed,  rivaling  the  Hamburg, 
and  but  for  the  liability  of  its  large  comb  to 
freeze,  the  Leghorn  wo"]d  bold  the  position 
of  "kin:;  of  the  breeds.''  It  perhaps  has 
more  friends,  even  with  the  drawbacks  men- 
tioned, than  any  other  breed. 

This  paragraoh  marked  means  that  we  have 
sent  you  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  for 
•exaruinatior,  and  to  show  to  others  interested  in 
poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poultry  raiser 
■can  afford  to  be  without  The  Poultry  Keeper 
■and  the  "  Illustrator  Quarterly."  Read  all  about 
•  t  in  this  copy  and  let  us  hear  from  you. 


Poultry-House  With  Glass  Roof. 

The  design  presented  needs  no  descrip- 
tion. The  object  is  to  show  how  a  poultry- 
house  mav  be  well  lighted,  and  also  made 
warm  in  the  winter,  such  a  house  would 
probably  be  too  warm  in  summer  unless  the 
glass  was  covered  during  the  day.  It  may 
be  of  any  size,  but.  as  green-house  sash 
should  be  used,  the  house  could  not  be 
made  larger  than  for  one  flock. 


He  is  a  Swindler. 

The  man  who  sits  down  and  writes  to  an 
editor  that  a  certain  breeder  is  a  swindler 
and  a  cheat  places  a  risk  and  responsibility 
on  an  editor  which  is  not  realized  by  the 
party  who  writes.  The  following,  from  the 
American  Fancier,  explains  the  matter  to 
a  certain  extent  : 


If  we  publish  a  letter  reflecting  on  an 
individual  we  are  held  liable  by  the  law, 
and  even  if  we  win  there  is  loss  of  time  and 
money  in  court,  while  the  real  party  may 
have  no  trouble  a<  all. 

There  are  too  many  drawbacks,  too  many 
conditions  in  the  poultry  business  to  be 
considered  when  a  man  is  denounced  as  a 
swindler,  hence  one  must  go  si j  . v.  A  ma' 
character  is  too  valuable  to  himself  and 
family  to  be  openly  attacked  when  he  may 
have  had  no  intention  of  doing  wrong. 

We  used  the  heading  to  this  article  'o  call 
attention  to  the  matter.  We  do  not  believe 
that  Mr.  Hunter  would  swindle  any  one. 
He  sells  fowls  and  egas  in  competition  with 
his  advertisers,  which  is  not  proper  in  our 
opinion,  and  an  attack  on  him  for  unfair- 
ness is  felt  severely,  but  that  is  his  busi- 


I'oultry  House 

There  is  blood  on  the  moon.  Editor  Al- 
vah  F.  Hunter,  of  Farm  Poultry,  has  sued 
the  Fassett-Mickle  Printing  Co., 'publishers 
of  the  Foultry  News,  in  the  United  States 
courts,  for  §5,000,  alleging  that  the 
latter  libelled  him  in  publishiiii!  articles  in 
their  paper  reflecting  on  his  business  integ- 
rity. We  are  sorry  to  see  brother  publish- 
ers and  editors  go  to  law  over  a  matter  re- 
sulting  from  the  alleged  unsatisfactory 
hatching  of  a  setting  of  eggs  purchased  of 
Mr.  Hunter  We  receive  occasional  com- 
plaints against  reputable  fanciers  and 
breeders  in  which  the  plaintiffs  allege 
fraud  Mid  occasionally  commie  blackmail 
in  trj  ing  to  force  tbe  selli  r  Lo  setl  le.  Such 
complaints  we  consign  to  the  waste  basket. 
No  poultry  paper  can  act  as  judge  in  cases 
of  this  kind.  The  simple  unsupported 
word  of  a  buyer  is  offset  by  the  simple  un- 
supported wird  of  the  seller,  but  when  the 
latti  r  selK  hundreds  of  esrgs  and  i>  accused 
<>f  fraudulent  dealing  once  in  a  hundred 
times,  tbe  case  is  apt  to  be  thrown  out  of 
court  for  the  lack  of  evidence. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the 
case  mentioned,  but  we  do  know  that  while 
we  have  received  indignant  letters  we  have 
always  found  that  there  were  two  sides  to 
a  controversy,  and  that  in  a  majority  of 
cases  where  wrong  has  been  done  it  has 
been  unintentional. 

If  we  have  positive  proof  that  a  man  is  a 
rascal  we  will  be  only  too  willing  to  expose 
him,  and  we  have  held  such  up  before  the 
public  time  and  again,  but  no  editor  can  af- 
ford to  rush  ahead  and  make  himself  liable 
to  a  lew  suit  on  the  simple  Statement  of  an 
individual  wjjii  h  may  not  be  supported  by 
evidence. 


With  Glass  JJoof. 

ness.  It  would  not  pay  him  to  commit  a 
wrong  for  a  few  dollar  ,  and  we  presume 
that  "  stubbornness"  on  both  sides  has 
caused  the  difficulty  more  than  anything 
else. 

The  fact  that  he  bus  coi  •need  a  law- 
suit for  libel  shows  that  lie  believes  he  is 
wrouged,  but  we  doubt  if  he  or  his  adver- 
saries will  gain  anything  by  such  a  course, 
and  the  loss  may  be  quite  a  sum  for  "costs." 
Editors,  however,  should  always  be  sure 
before  making  charges,  or  accepting  state 
ments,  for  ''the  other  side"  may  come  up 
prepared  also.  When  one  is  certain  of  a 
rascal  and  a  swindler,  however,  bit  him— 
anil  hit  him  hard. 


Sternberg  on  Kaffir  Corn. 

Mr.  Theodore  Sternberg,  Ellsworth, 
Kansas,  in  American  Fancier,  calls  atten- 
tion to  Kaffir  corn  as  a  sure  crop  and  as  an 
excellent  food  '  r  poultry.   He  says: 

I  want  t  call  attention  to  a  new  grain 
for  poultry  food.  I  allude  to  Bed  Kaffir 
corn,  as  it  is  called.  It  is  being  largely 
raised  in  this  part  of  the  West  as  a  forage 
crop.  It  yields  profusely  and  fowls  are 
very  fond  of  it :  its  small"  gram  makes  it 
e-pecially  adapted  to  feeding  chicks.  My 
first  experience  with  it  was  last  spring, 
and  the  fowls  did  surprisingly  well  on  it. 
Our  fanners  who  have  used  it  say  it  is  the 
oest  food  they  have  yet  had  lo  get  eggB.  be- 
ing better  than  wheal.  My  brother  is 
grinding  3.000  bushels  and  ferdinsr  it.  to 
steers.  I  shall  watch  the  results  with  much 


interest.  This  Kaffir  corn  arrows  well  in 
very  dry  years  and  usually  makes  a  crop,, 
and  this  is  what  has  caused  it  10  be  so  gen- 
erally grown  on  the  Plains. 

We  endorse  the  above,  as  we  have  ex- 
perimented with  it,  and  know  what  can  be 
done  with  such  an  excellent  food.  It 
thrives  during  drought,  wet  weather,  on 
clay  lands,  on  very  sandy  soils,  and  is  as 
tough  and  hearty  while  growing  as  some  of 
the  persistent  weeds.  It  is  a  sure,  crop,  is 
superior  to  corn  for  all  purposes,  and 
thrives  everywhere  in  the  United  States. 

We  advice  our  readers  to  try  it  next 
spring,  if  only  with  a  five  cent  package  of 
seed  It  is  grown  the  same  as  corn,  only 
thicker  iu  the  rows.  It  can  be  had  of  any 
seedsman,  and  there  are  several  varieties. 


Tarred  Paper  and  Lice. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Bowser,  Benfrew,  Pa.,  writes 
us  inquiring  iu  regard  to  how  best  to  use 
tarred  paper,  and, as  we  desire  to  give  a  few 
points  on  the  subjective  give  Mr.  Bowser's 
letter  as  follows : 

How  many  chickens  are  to  be  kept  in  a 
building  8x35,  one  story .  coinforl  able  ?  I 
thought  of  giving  the  house  a  good  white- 
washing, putting  some  lye  in  it,  then  lining 
it  with  tarred  paper.  Do  you  think  lice 
would  get  back  of  t  he  paper  ? 

We  consider  ten  fowls  sufficient  in  a 
house  10x10  feet.  a.  house  8x35  feet  gi/es 
280  square  feet;  hence  not  over  3D  fowls 
should  be  kept  therein,  as  they  should  have 
room  for  exercise. 

As  to  tarred  paper  (we  prefer  Swan's 
standard  roofing),  it  should  be  used  on  the 
outside  walls — never  on  the  inside.  It  col- 
lects and  condenses  moisture  if  placed  in- 
side. Use  the  tarred  paper  outside  and 
paint  the  inside  of  the  house  with  carbo- 
Kneuni,  and  the  outside  with  the  ordinary 
roofing  paint,  and  we  doubt  if  lice  will  ever 
put  in  an  appearance. 


Curing  the  Gapes. 

The  following  is  from  the  American 
Agriculturist,  as  a  remedy  for  gapes.  It 
differs  a  little  from  the  old-time  and  oft- 
repeated  horse-hair  loop  and  "end  of  a 
feather,"  but  it  is  heroic  nevertheless  : 

Place  the  chicken,  back  down,  between 
tbe  knees  and  bold  it  gently;  open  ii~  lull 
and  draw  the  tongue  out  ;  seize  the  lower 
mandible  ami  tongue  thus  drawn  nut  be- 
tween tbe  fore-finger  and  thumb  nail  of  the 
left  baud.  This  will  bring  into  view  the 
opening  into  the  windpipe  at  the  base  of 
the  tongue,  into  which  gently  insert  the 
tube  of  a  small  oil  can  and  discharge  a  few 
drops  of  kerosene;  close  the  bill  and  bold 
the  head  still  for  a  few  seconds,  then  let 
the  chicken  20.  It  will  cough  and  the  worm 
will  be  coughed  up  or  swallowed.  The 
gapes  will  continue  for  a  time  afier  the 
ireatmenf,  but  the  remedy  will  be  effectua. 
if  properly  applied.  It  may  readily  be  re- 
peated, if  needed,  as  often  as  necessary. 
After  a  little  practice  it  is  easily  applied 
and  alwavs  succeeds. 

IfittaUes  two  minutes  lo  treat  a  chick 
and  one  has  a  hundred  chicks,  it  will  re- 
quire over  three  hours  to  perform  such 
job,  with  the  chancs  that  the  kerosene  will 
kill  the  chicks  by  strangulation.  We  have 
an  opinion  that  the  writer  of  toe  above  sal 
down  and  wrote  it  ns  a  "thought'"  rather 
than  from  practical  experience. 
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As  we  launch  our  bark  upon  the  un- 
tried waters  of  1896  we  heartily  wish 
our  friends  the  publishers,  our  worthy 
editor  and  our  numerous  readers  a 
happy  New  Year,  with  many  returns. 
May  our  shadows  continually  increase, 
rather  than  diminish,  and  may  we  all 
of  us  also  increase  in  prosperity,  hap- 
piness and  usefulness  for  many  a  long 
year  to  come. 

Those  who  like  ourselves  dwell  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  country,  are 
enjoying  (or  enduring,  as  the  case  may 
be)  our  mid-winter,  when  our  poultry 
are  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  us 
for  their  comfort,  if  not  their  very  ex- 
istence. This  care,  together  with  sow- 
ing the  seed  for  our  next  poultry  har- 
vest, makes  the  winter  a  busy  time 
with  us.  Those  who  are  looking  for 
the  best  returns  should  commence  fill- 
ing their  incubators  for  broilers  as 
early  in  January  as  possible,  and  con- 
tinue to  refill  them  as  fast  as  emptied. 
Broilers  in  the  Boston  market  con- 
mand  the  highest  price  early  in  April, 
sometimes  touching  45  cents  per  pound 
for  choice  lots,  dropping  to  40  cents 
later  in  the  month,  and  the  desired 
weight  is  a  pound  and  a  quarter  each. 
Chicks  hatched  February  1st,  if  of  the 
breed  we  have  so  often  harped  upon, 
or  some  other  equally  good,  and  prop- 
erly reared,  will  easily  reach  this  size 
by  April  1st,  or  say  at  ten  weeks  old, 
and  possibly  sooner,  and  the  price  usu- 
ally holds  fairly  firm,  or  with  but  little 
decline  through  May,  so  that  if  hatched 
as  late  as  the  last  week  in  March,  they 
are  in  season  to  bring  good  paying 
figures.  But  we  devoutly  hope  that 
none  of  our  shipping  friends  will  send 
us  small  pieces  of  shingles  glued  to- 
gether and  invoice  them  as  "A  No.  1 
Broilers,"  because  this  makes  us  tired. 

Many  poultry  raisers  hesitate  about 
selling  all  their  market  chickens  at 
broiler  size,  and  favor  the  plan  of 
holding  a  portion  of  them  for  roasters. 
Where  they  are  hatched  and  reared  by 
hen  power,  and  the  quality  is  of 
course  limited,  this  is  a  very  good  plan, 
if  we  are  sure  that  the  prices  will  be 
maintained  as  long  as  the  chickens 
continue  to  increase  in  weight,  but 
where  raised  artificially,  and  incuba- 
tors are  panning  out  fresh  arrivals 
every  few  days,  we  think  well  of  "turn- 
ing the  goods  over"  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble, cleaning  out  the  stock  as  fast  as 
it  reaches  market  size,  and  constantly 
making  room  for  the  new  comers.  No 
definite  plan  of  procedure  can  be  laid 
down,  nor  any  positive  advice  given  to 
suit  all  cases  at  all  times.  The  poultry- 
man  is  supposed  to  keep  thoroughly 
posted  as  to  facts  and  probabilities, 
and  able  (so  far  as  anybody  is  able) 
to  look  ahead  and  judge  of  what  is 
likely  to  occur  in  the  market,  and 
competent  to  plan  his  business  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  in  this  respect  a 
level  head  is  as  good  as  capital.  If 
you  raise  much  poultry  you,  of  course, 
have  a  commission  man,  and  your  in- 
terest and  his  are  necessarily  mutual. 
His  constant  intimacy  with  the  market 
should  be  of  service  to  you,  and  it  is 
generally  the  wisest  plan  to  compare 
notes  and  see  how  nearly  your  opin- 
ions coincide. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  accur- 
ately foretell  what  the  conc'.tion  of  the 
market  is  to  be,  but  judging  from  the 
quantity  of  broilers  in  cold  storage, 
the  indications  and  strong  probabilities 
are  that  they  will  bring  fairly  good 
paying  prices  after  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  that  both  demand  and 
prices  are  likely  to  increase  until  the 
middle  of  April. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  poultry  busi- 
ness yields  by  far  the  most  profit  on 
amount  of  capital  invested  of  any 
known  industry,  yet  persons  frequently 
seem  to  expect  too  much  of  it.  Two 
hundred  dollars  placed  at  interest 
where  the  principal  is  absolutely  safe — 
if  such  a  thing  is  possible  on  earth — 
will  not  bring  over  $8  per  annum,  not 
enough  to  support  a  cat  in  the  highest 
style  of  luxurious  living,  and  yet  we 
have  known  persons  to  expect  that  $200 
invested  in  poultry  would  support  a 
family.  Combined  with  labor,  it  would 
of  course  be  a  great  assistance,  but  we 
expect  too  much  when  we  suppose  that 
under  any  circumstances  it  will  fur- 
nish our  entire  support.  $500  or  $600 
would  come  nearer  the  mark,  and  $1,000 
would  be  still  better.  One  hundred  lay- 
ing pullets  costing  $100,  whether  pur- 
chased or  raised,  housed  at  an  expense 
of  $1.00  each,  or  $100  more,  $200  in  an 
incubator  and  the  necessary  brooder 
houses,  and  $100  on  hand  to  use  until 
reiptfrfrcements  arrive,  making  a  total 
capital    of   §500,   should    yield    a  very 


respectable  showing.  Of  course,  per- 
sons can,  and  do,  commence  on  noth- 
ing, and  work  their  way  up  to  a  suc- 
cessful paying  business.  But  a  good 
many  of  us  know  that  the  wheels 
move  hard  and  turn  slowly  when  not 
greased  with  a  little  filthy  lucre,  and 
the  progress  is  painfully  difficult. 

A  gentleman  writes  us:  "I  have  a  barn 
cellar,  with  stone  foundation,  perfectly 
tight,  on  a  grade  with  doors  and  win- 
dows facing  south,  room  15x30,  earth 
floor.  Can  I  not  successfully  place  my 
brooders  in  this  room  instead  of  build- 
ing little  brooder  houses,  as  described 
on  page  20  of  your  brooder  book?" 
Reply: — We  should  judge  that  the  room 
referred  to  would  be  an  excellent  place 
for  your  brooders,  provided  the  chick- 
ens have  opportunity  to  run  out  into 
the  open  air  at  pleasure;  but  to  be  suc- 
cessfully raised,  and  to  make  vigor- 
ous and  useful  birds,  they  must  be 
out  of  doors  whenever  they  desire, 
with  nothing  but  the  ground  beneath 
them  and  the  sky  above  them  and  en- 
joy the  sunshine  and  pure  air.  unob- 
structed by  any  glass  or  other  diaboli- 
cal nonsense.  We  would  set  the  brood- 
ers pretty  well  back,  and  not  too  near 
the  windows,  lest  the  cold  air  from 
them  might  prevent  keeping  the  brood- 
ers themselves  warm  enough  in  a  very 
cold  night.  Such  an  arrangement  as 
the  cellar  you  describe  (the  front  of 
which  we  understand  to  be  above 
ground)  might  be  fully  as  good  as  any 
brooder  house  you  could  construct. 

W.  H.  RUDD. 

Orrocco  Poultry  Farm, 

South  Natick,  Mass. 


A  Perfect  Bone  Cutter. 

We  take  pleasure  In  calling  the  at- 
tention of  every  poultry  keeper  to  the 
new  and  improved  smaller  Mann  Bone 
Cutter,  which  is  really  a  marvel  of 
simplicity  and  strength.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty heretofore  with  the  Mann  bone 
cutter  was  the  price,  which  seemed  to 
put  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  farmers 
and  suburbanites  who  keep  but  a  few 
fowls;  the  $18.40  for  the  No.  2,  and  $22.40 
for  the  No.  8  (two  hand)  cutter,  seemed 
a  great  price  to  many  people,  and  it  is 
a  greater  price  and  more  of  a  machine 
than  the  man  with  two  or  three  dozen 
fowls  could  compass.  Realizing  this 
fact,  and  realizing  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  poultry  was  kept  in  small  lots, 
Mr.  Mann  has  evolved  a  "smaller"  and 
an  "intermediate"  bone-cutter,  which 
he  can  sell  at  prices  which  bring  them 
within  the  reach  of  everyone;  and  they 
are  the  bone-cutters  for  the  million. 
The  "smaller"  Mann's  bone-cutters  are 
precisely  like  the  larger  one  in  cutting 
principle,  gear-lever,  and  everything; 
most  thoroughly  well  made,  and  yet 
can  be  sold  for  $7  with  the  balance- 
wheel  crank,  and  for  only  $5  with  an 
ordinary  crank;  or  $12  and  $10  for  the 
larger  sizes. 


THE  $5.00  BONE  CUTTER. 

The  gears  on  the  cutter  plate  have 
been  placed  underneath  on  the  new 
machine,  which  is  a  great  improve- 
ment, and  effectually  prevents  all  pos- 
sibility of  clogging. 

Anyone  who  has  carefully  examined 
a  Mann  cutter  knows  that  every  part 
is  built  "upon  honor,"  nothing  cheap, 
or  flimsy,  or  "shoddy"  about  it,  and 
every  part  is  carefully  "fitted"  to  its 
place.  In  fact,  Mr.  Mann  is  a  machin- 
ist above  everything  else,  and  thorough 
work  is  done  in  every  department  of 
his  factory;  hence,  every  machine  sent 
out  from  his  factory  is  thoroughly  well- 
built. 

The  larger  Mann  cutter  (Nos.  2  and  8) 
has  six  knives,  each  one  and  a-half 
inches  wide,  or  nine  inches  of  cutting 
surface  for  every  turn  of  the  plate;  the 
new  (smaller)  cutter  has  three  knives 
of  the  same  size,  consequently  has  four 
and  one-half  inches  of  cutting  surface. 
It  cuts  more  than  half  as  fast,  though, 
as  the  three  knives,  in  the  smaller  cut- 
ter plate,  are  nearer  the  centre  and 
the  turn  is  more  quickly  made,  it  cuts 
fully  two-thirds  as  fast  (and  perhaps 
more  than  that,  even),  as  the  larger 
cutter. 

It  is  surprising  with  what  ease  It 
whittles  away  the  hardest  bones. 

With  a  piece  of  knee-joint  bone 
(about  the   hardest  lione  in  the  animal) 


in  each  side  of  the  cylinder,  one  can 
turn  the  machine  with  a  single  finger, 
and  the  bone  falls  in  a  small  shower 
below. 

The  bringing  of  the  knives  closer  in 
to  the  centre  of  the  cutter-plate  multi- 
plies the  leverage,  hence  reduces  the 
force  expended  upon  the  work.  In  fact, 
the  cutter  is  "right,"  and  as  the 
price  is  "right,"  there  is  no  one 
reason  why  everyone  who  keeps  poul- 
try, even  if  no  more  than  a  dozen 
hens  and  raises  two  or  three  broods  of 
chicks  a  year,  can  not  have  a  bone-cut- 
ter that  will  cut  bones,  and  give  the 
fowls  and  chicks  that  most  excellent 
article  of  food,  cut  fresh  bone. 

We  would  "size  up"  the  different  ma- 
chines roughly  as  follows:  The  $5  and 
$7  machine  for  the  man  who  keeps  one 
or  two  dozen  fowls;  the  $10  or  $12  ma- 
chine for  the  man  with  twenty-five  to 
fifty  fowls;  the  No.  2  (one-hand)  large 
machine  for  the  man  with  fifty  to  one 
hundred  fowls;  and  the  No.  8  (two- 
hand)  large  machine  for  the  man  keep- 
ing one  hundred  to  three  hundred  fowls; 
above  that  number  some  kind  of  power 
■ — steam,  wind-mill,  horse-power,  or 
something,  is  sure  to  be  wanted,  and 
such  power  can  be  attached  to  any 
of  the  larger  machines. 

To  accommodate  those  who  have  no 
bench  convenient,  the  F.  W.  Mann  Co. 
have  made  a  strong  iron  stand  upon 
which  it  can  be  placed.  The  stand  costs 
$3.00  extra.  It  is  optional  with  the 
customer  whether  to  order  the  stand  or 
not;  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  how- 
ever, the  stand  is  a  great  acquisition 
and  renders  the  machine  absolutely 
without  a  rival. 


THE  $7.00  BONE  CUTTER. 


We  visited  Mr.  Mann  three  years  ago 
and  found  the  "factory"  occupying 
only  about  half  of  the  building,  and 
four  or  five  men  was  the  working 
force,  a  part  of  the  room,  machinery 
and  men  being  engaged  upon  the  work 
appertaining  to  a  machine  shop,  and 
two  other  modest  businesses  being  car- 
ried on  under  the  same  roof.  As  the 
bone-cutter  business  grew,  Mr.  Mann 
had  to  crowd  the  other  businesses  out, 
and  occupied  the  whole  building  him- 
self; this  space  was  also  outgrown,  and 
a  building  about  twenty-five  feet  in  the 
rear  of  the  Mann  factory  was  bought. 
This  past  summer  the  two  have  been 
made  into  one  large  factory  by  build- 
ing an  extension  onto  the  old  building 
to  connect  with  the  one  purchased,  and 
the  floor  space  now  at  command  is  six 
or  eight  times  as  great  as  it  was  four 
or  five  years  ago. 

Being  a  machinist,  rather  than  a 
business  man,  Mr.  Mann  felt  the  need 
of  a  partner  who  could  attend  to  the 
office  department,  and,  two  or  three 
years  ago  brought  Mr.  F.  P.  Lee,  a 
gentleman  with  many  years  experience 
in  a  manufacturing  business  into  the 
firm,  Mr.  Mann  taking  charge  of  the 
manufacturing  and  Mr.  Lee  of  the 
office  work;  an  arrangement  excellent 
in  every  way,  as  the  smoothly-running 
machinery  of  the  office  end  supplements 
and  completes  the  work  of  the 
smoothly-running  machinery  in  the  fac- 
tory. 

The  solid  a. id  substantial  growth  of 
the  business  of  the  Mann  Co.  is  very 
gratifying,  but  it  was  a  surprise  to  us, 
with  the  memory  of  three  years  ago 
as  our  background.  Then  it  was  a 
small  concern  occupying  one  floor  and 
a  basement,  and  employing  four  or  five 
men;  now  they  occupy  the  whole  of  a 
building  more  than  twice  as  large,  have 
four  or  five  times  as  much  machinery, 
and  employing  twenty  to  thirty  men; 
then  the  office  was  in  one  little  corner 
of  the  main  room;  now  a  suite  of  offices 
is  occupied  by  a  competent  clerical 
force,  three  stenographers  and  type- 
writers being  regularly  employed.  Some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  firm  expended  $8,000  this  year  in  ad- 
vertising and  exhibiting  Mann's  bone 
cutters,  and  they  have  allotted  $12,000  to 
be  expended  the  coming  year.  Truly, 
a  small  beginning  has  grown  into  a 
great  business. 

But  the  new  (smaller)  bone  cutters 
at  a  low  price  is  what  we  started  to 
write  about.  Those  please  us,  because 
they  are  the  bone  cutters  for  the  mil- 
lion, literally  for  the  "million,"  and 
fill  a  long-felt  want  hi  that  they  are 
perfect   bone    cutters   at   a   price"  that 


brings  them  within  the  reach  of  every 
one.  We  were  not  surprised  that  they 
were  behind  in  their  orders  for  them. 
The  public  is  quick  to  appreciate  "a. 
good  thing,"  and  orders  are  sure  to 
come  in  "in  a  flood"  as  soon  as  they 
are  better  known.  The  Mann  Co's  bus- 
iness has  grown  very  rapidly  in  the 
past  four  years,  but  it  has  only  just 
begun;  we  believe  they  will  sell  a  hun- 
dred of  these  smaller  cutters  for  every 
one  of  the  larger  ones  they  have  sold. 
We  heartily  congratulate  them  upon- 
their  success,  but  we  more  heartily  con- 
gratulate the  great  army  of  poultry 
keepers  who  now  have  within  reach  "a. 
perfect  bone  cutter  at  a  low  price." 


Shows  to  Occur. 

Jan.  1-3.— Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  E.  S-.. 
Kirkhuff,  Secretary. 

Jan.  1-4.— West  Chester,  Pa.  Fred.  D. 
Reid,  Secretary. 

Jan.  1-4.— Hutchinson,  Mo.  Dr.  J.  F. 
McArthur,  Secretary. 

Jan.  1-4. — Colorado  Springs,  Col.  J.  M_ 
Hill,  Secretary,  602  East  Kiowa  St. 

Jan.  1-4.— Findlay,  Ohio.  R.  M.  WiseH 
Secretary. 

Jan.  4-8. — Washington  Court  House. 
W.  R.  Dalby,  Secretary. 

Jan.  6-10. — Vermilion  County  Poultry 
Association,  Danville,  111.  C.  E.  Ells- 
worth, Secretary. 

Jan.  6-10.— Bloomingdale,  Ohio.    J.  B. 

Jan.  6-10. — West  Tennessee  Poultry- 
Peel,  Secretary. 

Association,  Jackson,  Tenn.  H.  M. 
Dawson,  Secretary. 

Jan  6-10.— Hamburg,  N.  T.  E.  C. 
Pease,  Secretary. 

Jan.  6-10.— Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  J. 
W.  Haslam,  Secretary. 

Jan.  6-10.— Clinton  County  Poultry  As- 
sociation, Wilmington,  Ohio.  J.  B. 
Peele,  Secretary. 

Jan.  6-11.— Topeka,  Kan.,  D.  A.  Wise, 
Secretary. 

Jan.  6-11. — Indiana  Pigeon  and  Pet- 
Stock  Association  and  Indiana  State- 
Poultry  Association,  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Fred.  S.  Robinson,  970  N.  Del.  St., 
and  W.  L.  Hagadorn,  Indianapolis. 

Jan.  6-10. — Allentown  Poultry  and" 
Pigeon  Association,  Allentown,  Pa. 
John  W.  Toachim,  Secretary. 

Jan.  6-12.— Indiana  State  Poultry  As- 
sociation Indianapolis,  Ind.  W.  L. 
Hagadorn,  Secretary. 

Jan.  6-12.— Denver,  Col.  John  Herr. 
Secretary. 

Jan.  7-10. — Northampton,  Mass.  C.  H. 
Tuttle,  Secretary. 

Jan.  7-11. — Vancouver  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, Vancouver,  B.  C.  Col.  Spice, 
Secretary. 

Jan.  7-11.— Michigan  State  Poultry 
Association  Jackson,  Mich.  Bridge, 
Butterfield,  Tucker  and  Slifer.  Judges. 
Frank  W.  McKenzie,  Secretary,  Con- 
cord, Mich. 

Jan.  8-10.— Glasgow,  Ky.  W.  D.  Dick- 
enson, Secretary. 

Jan.  9-15.— Washington.  D.  C.  D.  E. 
Howard,  Secretary,  Box  54,  West  Wash- 
ington. 

Jan.  10-13. — Jackson,  Mich.  F.  Mc- 
Kenzie, Secretary,  Concord,  Mich. 

Jan.  13-19. — Albuquerque,  N.  M.  A. 
F.  Overman,  Secretary. 

Jan.  14-18.— Nashville,  Tenn.  A.  R. 
Gray,  Secretary. 

Jan.  14-18.— Pittsburg,  Pa.  A.  P.  Rob- 
inson, Secretary. 

Jan.  14-18. — Boston  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Boston,  Mass.  C.  M.  Weld,  Sec- 
retary. 

Jan.  15-21.— Oakland.  Cal.  F.  Meck- 
lem,  Secretary,  417  Sacramento  street.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Jan.  20-24.— Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
Alice  M.  Mason,  Secretary. 

Jan.  21-24.— Omaha,  Neb.  H.  C.  Young. 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Secretary. 

Jan.  21-25.— Rockford,  111.  R.  E.  Bart- 
lett,  Secretary. 

Jan.  22-28.— Seattle,  Wash.  W.  B. 
Woodrich,  Secretary. 

Jan.  23-26.— Marquette.  Mich.  Geo.  W. 
Freeman,  Secretary. 

Jan.  24-27. — Troy  Poultry,  Pigeon  anc> 
Pet  Stock  Association,  Troy,  N.  Y.  John 
H.  Duke,  Secretary. 

Jan.  28-31. — Toledo  Fanciers'  Associa- 
tion. John  Davidson,  Dog  Judge:  Sharp- 
Butterfield,  Poultry  Judge;  A.  Muchlig, 
Pigeon  Judge;  A.  W.  Bell,  Secretary. 

Feb.  1-6.— New  York  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Association,  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York  City.  H.  V.  Craw- 
ford, Secretary,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Feb.  14-18— National  Poultry  Show, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Geo.  E.  Howard. 
Secretary. 


A  Paradox.— If  you  are  going  west  of  Chicago,  to 
any  point  in  any  of  the  Western  States— write  tojohn. 
K.  Fott,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  tell 
him  where  you  want  to  go  to  how  many  in  the  party, 
if  you  will  have  any  freight  to  ship,  and  he  will  save- 
vnn  monev.  hv  giving  you  the  lowest  rates  and  the 
quickest  time. 
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Is  this  Feeding  Correct  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hock,  New  Mayersville, 
Pa.,  sends  the  following  letter  with 
plans  for  winter  feeding.  He  says  that 
his  hens  are  doing  well  in  egg  produc- 
tion, and  he  has  no  cause  to  be  dissatis- 
fied, but  he  prefers  that  we  give  our 
opinion  on  the  following,  for  his  bene- 
fit as  well  as  for  that  of  other  readers. 
Here  is  his  letter: 

In  the  poultry  business,  I  am  an 
amateur  among  amateurs.  Last  spring 
being  so  situated  that  I  could  give  the 
business  a  trial,  I  purchased  seventy- 
five  pure  bred  "White  Leghorns  and 
seventy-five  Brown  Leghorns  and  mon- 
grels, expecting  from  the  lot  to  select 
fifty  or  sixty  for  winter  laying. 

I  raised  the  entire  lot  of  chicks  with  a 
loss  of  six — four  by  accident  and  two 
by  sickness.  I  now  have  about  fifty  as 
fine  pullets  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 
The  early  May  pullets  are  laying  and 
experienced  people  tell  me  they  are  do- 
ing fine.  I  have  good  warm  quarters 
for  them,  with  about  six  hundred 
square  feet  of  scratching  room.  The 
roosting  room  is  in  the  form  of  a  box 
stall,  tightly  closed  except  a  small 
crack  at  the  top  for  ventilation.  This 
crack  is  at  the  top  of  the  inner  wall, 
thus  avoiding  all  draft.  The  nests  are 
built  according  to  my  own  ideas.  They 
are  situated  so  as  to  procure  seclusion, 
semi-darkness,  and  easy  access  to  the 
house  and  myself.  During  the  brief 
time  I  have  been  looking  after  them, 
I  have  been  a  diligent  student  and  shall 
steadily  continue  my  observations. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  I  have 
is  the  matter  of  feeding,  especially  now 
when  they  are  beginning  to  lay.  I  am 
after  the  largest  possible  production  of 
eggs.  In  the  pen  I  keep  a  supply  of 
bone,  grit,  shell  (which  they  do  not 
care  much  for).  I  am  now  feeding 
meat  scraps  daily,  cooked  and  ground. 
For  winter  I  have  cabbage,  turnips, 
pototoes,  etc.,  on  hand,  and  will  in  a 
few  days  have  a  supply  of  cut  clover, 
hay  and  grain  in  variety.  Being  a 
novice  in  the  business,  I  want  to  sub- 
mit for  your  criticism,  plan  of  feeding 
which  I  have  formulated  for  the  winter. 

One  meal  each  day,  composed  of  a 
common  sized  wooden  pail  full  of 
clover  mixed  with  a  quart  or  two  of 
mixed  ground  grain,  oats,  bran  and 
middlings,  corn  meal,  etc.  For  the  two 
remaining  meals  scatter  in  the  litter 
two  quarts  each,  meal,  wheat,  oats, 
buckwheat,  corn,  etc.,  making  it  a 
point  to  give  wheat  daily,  corn  three  or 
"our  times  a  week  and  the  other  grains 

lternately.  We  also  feed  cooked  vege- 
ables,  all  waste  from  the  kitchen  and 
aw  cabbage,  turnips,  varying  the  feed- 
ng  so  as  to  give  some  variety  each  day. 

ow  is  this  variety  sufficient  and  is  the 
quantities  named  too  large  or  too 
small?  A  general  criticism  of  this 
method  would  be  acceptable.   Bear  in 

lind  that  I  have  fifty  pullets,  and  want 

II  the  eggs  I  can  get  during  the  whole 
winter. 

I  take  several  poultry  journals,  but 
'or  good  solid  chunks  of  good  sense,  I 
o  to  the  "Poultry  Keeper." 

In  the  above  it  will  be  noticed  that 
e  gives  a  complete  variety,  and  in  that 
espect  we  do  not  find  any  reason  for 
objecting. 

Next— he  will  feed  three  times  a  day. 
That  is  the  rock  on  which  he  will  shat- 
ter his  hopes. 

There  is  no  "how  much  to  feed," — no 
fixed  quantity.  The  main  point  is  not 
to  keep  the  hens  full,  but  to  keep  them 
hungry.  Too  much  indigestion,  due  to 
frequent  feeding,  is  the  cause  of  the 
hens  not  laying. 

Scratching  is  more  important  than 
feeding.  The  half-fed  hen  that  has  to 
hustle  for  her  living  will  be  laying  eggs 
when  the  over-fed  hen  is  quietly  digest- 
ing the  food  in  her  well-filled  crop  and 
waiting  for  her  owner  to  bring  more. 

If  you  feed  three  times  a  day  the  hens 
will  not  scratch  because  there  will  be 
no  inducement  for  them  to  do  so.  And 
why  should  they,  as  they  have  plenty. 
However,  no  scratching  and  exercise 
no  eggs.    That  can  be  depended  upon. 

To  know  how  to  feed — or  rather  how 
much— one  must  suppose  all  hens  eat 
the  same,  but  they  do  not.  A  flock  may- 
eat  two  quarts  to-day  and  only  one 
quart  to-morrow. 

Here  is  the  way  to  learn.  First  count 
your  hens  and  weigh  the  food.  Then 
weigh  what  is  left  over.  You  will  then 
know  how  much  the  number  of  hens 
will  eat  at  a  meal.  That  is,  for  that 
particular  meal.  In  the  morning  give 
them  ju  t  one-half  of  the  quantity  you 


found  out  that  they  ate  at  a  meal.  Then 
scatter  a  gill  of  millet  seed  in  some  lit- 
ter and  let  them  scratch.  At  night  give 
them  all  they  will  eat,  of  anything  you 
prefer,  only  you  should  provide  a  var- 
iety. 

We  are  asked— "How  much  shall  I 
give  twelve  hens.  "How  can  one  know 
how  much  when  the  food  consists  of 
grain,  bone,  potatoes,  clover,  etc.  Some 
hens  like  one  thing  and  some  another. 
Weigh  your  food,  let  the  hens  eat,  and 
then  weigh  the  remainder,  and  you  will 
then  know  more  about  how  much  to 
feed  than  we  could  explain  in  ten  col- 
umns. 


Too  Much  Fresh  Air. 

Poultry-houses  are  very  slim  affairs, 
sometimes;  not  that  they  are  built  re- 
gardless of  the  comfort  of  the  fowls, 
but  because  the  large  majority  of  poui- 
trymen  are  unwilling  to  expend  any 
more  money  on  the  poultry-house  than 
is  possible.  They  aim  to  get  the  most 
house  for  the  least  money,  and  they 
succeed  in  getting  the  least  number  of 
eggs  at  the  greatest  outlay  of  food. 
TaKe  the  cold  days  of  winter  under 
consideration,  and  keep  in  view  the  fact 
that  not  one  poultry-house  is  given  a 
coating  of  lath  and  plaster,  which  is 
alone  sufficient  evidence  that  the  cold 
air  can  come  in  through  a  hundred 
little,  unseen  openings,  yet  the  first 
thing  that  many  will  do  is  to  ventilate 
such  a  house. 

There  is  a  class  which  are  always 
laboring  under  the  impression  that 
they  must  give  the  hens  plenty  of  fresh 
air  in  winter.  Let  them  experiment  by 
living  in  an  unplastered  house,  and  they 
will  learn  a  valuable  lesson  on  keeping 
out  the  cold.  Fresh  air  is  invigorating, 
and  also  a  valuable  adjunct  to  thrift 
and  health,  but  the  first  thing  to  learn 
is  whether  there  is  already  a  sufficiency 
or  deficiency.  Go  into  the  poultry- 
house  on  a  cold,  windy  night,  light  a 
candle  and  watch  the  flame.  Although 
the  doors  and  windows  may  be  tightly 
closed,  and  to  all  appearances  the  house 
may  be  "air-tight,"  yet  the  flame  of  the 
candle  will  flicker  if  the  wind  is  high, 
provided,  as  stated,  that  the  house  is 
not  plastered,  which  is  evidence  that 
the  air  comes  in  from  somewhere,  and 
yet  a  thorough  search  may  not  disclose 
any  openings  by  which  the  air  can 
enter. 

A  poultry-house  that  is  kept  clean 
and  in  good  condition  will  offer  no  ob- 
stacle to  the  fowls  in  the  form  of  im- 
pure air.  It  is  only  when  the  house  be- 
comes filthy  that  odors  are  noticeable 
and  ventilation  is  required.  No  venti- 
lation is  required.  No  ventilation  need 
be  given  at  night.  The  doors  and 
windows  may  be  opened  during  the 
day,  but  only  when  the  weather  is  dry, 
as  dampness  is  injurious  to  poultry. 
Hundreds  of  fowls  die  every  year  from 
too  much  cold  air  given  for  ventilation, 
and  this  should  not  happen.  There  are 
but  few  poultry-houses  built  that  are 
not  self-ventilating,  even  when  built 
with  the  best  of  care. 


Sour  Milk. 

We  are  asked  if  sour  milk  is  injurious 
to  chicks,  and  a  reader  suggests  that  he 
has  raised  chickens  twenty-five  years 
and  has  always  had  good  results.  He 
alludes  of  course,  to  adults.  He  first 
warms  the  milk,  however.  His  pullets, 
hatched  in  April,  have  layed  in  August. 
Sour  milk  is  heated,  is  then  in  a  more 
wholesome  condition,  and  may  be  used. 
The  claim  we  made  was  that  it  should 
not  be  used  for  chicks,  as  it  is  liable  to 
cause  bowel  disease,  owing  to  the  sour 
milk  being  in  a  stage  of  fermentation. 
The  difficulty  is  that  but  few  will  heat 
the  milk,  or  remove  it  until  it  becomes 
entirely  unfit  for  any  use.  Sour  milk, 
fresh  milk  or  buttermilk  is  excellent  for 
hens  in  winter.  Regarding  the  early 
laying  of  the  pullets  (four  months  old), 
they  were  probably  Leghorns,  but  they 
will  be  more  serviceable  if  not  begin- 
ning <|tiitp  bo  soon. 


Impllmeuts  for  l'oultrymen. 

There  are  some  implements  which  the 
poultryman  should  procure,  not  only 
because  of  their  efficiency,  but  because 
they  are  labor-saving.  Every  person 
who  keeps  poultry  should  have  a  spray- 
er, so  as  to  spray  the  house  and  yards 
and  prevent  lice  and  disease.  A  wheel 
hoe  is  excellent  for  cleaning  the  yards 
by  loosening  the  top  soil;  or  what  is 
better,  the  hand-plow  or  hand-cultivator 
may  be  used.  A  bone  cutter,  feed  cutter 
(one  that  cuts  fine)  and  a  small  bone 
grinding  mill,  with  perhaps  cauldron, 
should  be  among  the  list  of  articles. 
The  bone  cutter  cuts  (not  grinds)  green 
bone,  and  the  bone  mill  grinds  hard 
bones  and  oyster  shells,  and  cracks 
wheat  and  corn.  The  work  of  destroy- 
ing lice  and  disinfecting  the  poultry- 
house  can  be  done  in  a  few  minutes 
with  a  sprayer,  when  such  work  would 
require  an  hour  or  so  if  performed  with- 
out its  aid.  On  light  soils,  a  hand-plow 
will  take  the  place  of  a  spade  in  turn- 
ing up  the  top  soil,  and  the  work  can 
be  done  in  a  short  time  as  well  as  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 


Keeping  Scrubs. 
One  reason  for  the  lack  of  interest  in 
poultry,  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  is 
the  failure  to  manage  the  flock  in  a 
manner  to  secure  the  largest  returns 
possible.  It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that 
a  majority  of  the  farmers  are  incapable 
of  classifying  poultry.  They  know  very 
little  in  regard  to  the  different  breeds, 
and  although  they  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  breed  in  animals,  yet  they 
permit  their  fowls  to  become  inbred, 
and  take  no  care  regarding  the  uni- 
formity of  the  flock,  or  of  the  eggs  and 
dressed  carcasses  derived  therefrom. 
Did  any  farmer  ever  calculate  how 
much  he  loses  from  keeping  scrub 
fowls?  If  we  estimate  the  price  of  eggs 
for  the  entire  year  at  twenty  cents  per 
dozen,  and  the  flock  to  number  fifty 
hens,  the  difference  of  only  one  egg  per 
month  from  each  hen  (a  dozen  eggs  per 
year)  will  entail  the  loss  of  ten  dollars. 
Will  it  not  pay,  then,  to  use  a  breed 
that  will  permit  of  each  hen  laying  one 
egg  more  in  a  month?  Viewed  from 
this  standpoint,  the  common  hen  is  a 
costly  luxury.  We  do  not  class  grades 
or  crosses  as  scrubs,  but  the  common 
barn  yard  fowl  that  is  bred  from  any 
source,  or  by  accident.  The  pure  breeds 
can  be  made  to  perform  the  service 
characteristic  of  the  breed  selected,  and 
when  the  farmer  gives  poultry  the  same 
attention  in  breeding  as  is  devoted  to 
larger  stock,  he  will  find  that,  in  pro- 
portion to  capital  invested,  poultry  will 
prove  the  most  profitable  stock  on  the 
farm. 


Pekln  Ducks  for  Market. 

The  Pekin  duck  is  an  excellent  layer, 
and  grows  rapidly  when  young,  but  it 
has  one  serious  fault,  which  is  its  ex- 
citability. The  slightest  noise  may 
cause  a  panic  at  midnight,  or  at  any 
time,  and  with  several  hundred  to- 
gether they  can  alarm  a  whole  commu- 
nity. When  alarmed  or  excited,  they 
rush  pell-mell  over  each  other  from  one 
end  of  the  house  or  yard  to  the  other; 
nor  will  they  cease  until  exhausted,  un- 
less a  lantern  or  other  light  is  furnished 
them,  when  they  will  quiet  down.  When 
a  "panic"  takes  place,  it  means  the  loss 
of  a  large  amount  of  fat  duck  meat, 
which  is  dissipated  by  the  exercise,  and 
more  food  will  be  required  to  put  on  the 
flesh  again.  When  the  panic  occurs, 
get  to  the  flock  at  once  and  put  up 
lights,  no  matter  at  what  hour  of  the 
night  it  may  be. 

The  ducklings  may  be  allowed  in  the 
yard  as  soon  as  they  are  feathered,  and 
even  very  young  ones  may  go  out  on 
warm,  clear  days.  They  are  sent  to  the 
market  "dressed,"  and  they  must  be 
dry-picked,  all  the  pin-feathers  being 
removed.  In  all  other  respects  they  are 
treated  the  same  way  as  broilers.  No 
one  who  has  ever  dressed  a  duck  will 
WOiry  tor  a   repetition  of  the   job.  and 


no  one  knows  how  many  feathers  are 
on  a  duck  until  he  attempts  to  get  them 
off.  With  ducklings  it  is  even  more  dif- 
ficult, owing  to  the  large  proportion  of 
pin-feathers.  After  a  duck  is  supposed 
to  be  picked  clean,  it  may  be  picked 
over  again,  apparently,  half  a  dozen 
times,  for  they  will  have  a  fuzzy  ap- 
pearance. The  dressing  of  these  duck- 
lings is  the  disagreeable  portion  of  the 
business;  but  if  you  get  your  young 
ducks  in  good  condition,  and  in  large 
numbers  for  market,  you  will  get  fair 
prices,  and  be  amply  rewarded. 


Pure  Breeds  of  Geese. 

Only  the  common  geese  have  the 
males  and  females  different  in  plumage. 
All  the  pure  breeds  have  the  sexes 
colored  the  same.  The  Toulouse  is  the 
largest,  and  the  China  the  best  layers. 
The  Embden  is  the  best  for  feathers, 
being  pure  white  in  color.  A  cross  of 
the  Toulouse  gander  and  Embden  goose 
makes  the  best  for  market.  The  gander 
may  be  known  by  being  thicker  around 
the  neck,  and  more  masculine  in  ap- 
pearance. Though  geese  derive  much 
of  their  subsistence  when  allowed  to 
have  access  to  a  pond,  yet  they  may  be 
pastured,  or  may  be  kept  in  confine- 
ment and  fed  on  grass,  turnips  (chop- 
ped), potatoes  and  grain.  The  goose 
lays  from  twenty  to  forty  eggs,  and  the 
gander  keeps  a  faithful  watch  over  her 
at  times  when  she  is  on  the  nest.  When 
setting,  it  is  best  to  disturb  her  as  little 
as  possible.  She  makes  a  good  mother, 
and  usually  raises  all  her  young  ones. 


Building  a  Poultry  House. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  design  of 
a  satisfactory  poultry-house,  as  so 
much  depends  on  how  much  one  desires 
to  invest.  Of  course,  the  "best"  may 
cost  too  much,  and  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  economize.  Then  again,  a  winter 
house  may  not  serve  for  the  summer. 
It  is  as  difficult  to  suggest  a  plan  of  a 
poultry-house  as  it  is  to  attempt  to 
please  all  with  a  plan  of  a  dwelling, 
owing  to  individual  preference  being  a 
factor.  There  should  be  plenty  of  room 
on  the  floor,  to  enable  the  hens  to  work 
and  scratch  in  winter,  and  also  because 
the  hens  detest  a  dark  poultry-house. 
For  100  hens  a  house  fifty  feet  long  and 
sixteen  feet  wide  would  not  be  too 
large.  It  should  be  built  on  a  founda- 
tion, which  need  not  extend  more  than 
six  inches  or  a  foot  above  the  ground. 
On  this  lay  a  cement  floor  to  keep  the 
rats  out.  Make  the  house  eight  feet 
high  in  front  and  seven  feet  in  the  rear, 
of  rough  boards,  placed  perpendicularly. 
On  these  boards  place  tarred  paper, 
with  strips  on  the  paper,  the  roof  to  be 
of  tarred  paper  also.  Have  four  win- 
dows, the  larger  the  better,  and  divide 
the  house  into  four  apartments,  with 
twenty-five  hens  in  each.  Make  the 
partitions  of  boards,  running  to  the 
ceiling,  and  have  all  boards  above  four 
feet  movable,  so  that  wire  netting  may 
be  used  in  summer.  Place  two  roosts 
at  the  rear,  with  dropping-boards  under 
the  roost,  and  nests  under  the  boards. 
It  is  better  to  have  no  passageway, 
allowing  doors  to  open  into  each  apart- 
ment, thus  securing  more  room.  Cover 
'.he  floor  with  cut  straw,  and  scatter  all 
grain  in  the  straw.  A  water-trough 
may  be  of  wood  and  kept  in  the  sun- 
light. A  dust  bath  should  be  near  the 
window.  In  summer,  ventilate  by  leav- 
ing the  windows  open,  covered  with 
wire  netting.  Such  a  house  will  cost 
from  $50  to  $100,  according  to  labor, 
location  and  price  of  materials.  There 
should  be  a  yard  in  front  of  each  parti- 
tion, 12  by  100  feet,  and  one  at  the  rear, 
changing  the  hens  from  one  to  the 
other,  as  necessity  demands,  which  will 
permit  of  growing  something  in  the  un- 
occupied yard,  and  will  assist  in  keep- 
ing them  clean  by  turning  under  the 
top  soil.  A  ventilator  may  be  placed  at 
the  peak  over  each  partition,  but  it 
should  never  be  opened  unless  in  sum- 
mer. The  object  in  suggesting  board 
partitions  is  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  drafts  on  the  fowls  at  night. 

The  south  or  southeast  is  the  proper 
direction  for  the  house  to  face.  A  flat 
roof  is  the  cheapest,  and  where  tarred 
paper  is  used,  the  boards  need  not  be 
smooth.  But  for  the  expense  we  would 
advise  plastering  also,  as  it  better  pro- 
tects against  lice.  If  the  tarred  paper 
is  placed  on  the  outside,  instead  of  on 
the  inside,  It  prevents  the  boards  from 
becoming  wet  and  keeps  the  house  dry. 
Cover  the  paper  with  coal-tar  and  sand 
two  or  three  times,  and  it  will  last  for 
years.  It  may  also  be  whitewashed 
whenever  it  is  desirable  to  do  so. 
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THE  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR 


New  Styles  for  1896— A  Large 
160 -Page  Catalogue,  Finely 
Illustrated  Poultry  Guide 
and  Combined  Catalogue. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
:ire  presented  a  number  of  illustrations, 
showing  to  good  advantage  the  new  style 
latest  improved  Reliable  Hatchers  and 
Brooders  for  the  season  of  1890.  The  com- 
pany has  made  a  number  of  important 
changes  in  their  justly  popular  machines, 
thus  keeping  pace  with  the  latest  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject  of  Artificial  Incubation. 
The  illustrations,  taken  with  the  descrip- 
t  ive  matter  which  accompanies  them,  give 
a  correct  idea  of  the  working  principles  and 
durable  construction  of  these  machines. 


F.  F.,  egg-rack  for  turning  eggs. 

G.  G.,  lower  thickness  of  bottom,  seven- 
eighths  tougued  and  grooved  pine. 

H.  H  ,  upper  thickness  of  bottom,  seven- 
eighths  tongued  and  groov  d  pine.  N 

I.  ,  top  thickness  of  machine,  three-inch 
wide  tongued  and  grooved  cypress,  poplar 
or  pine. 

J.,  heat  flue  directly  above  lamp  flame, 
where  the  i.eat  passes  out  when  th?  regula- 
tor damper  is  open,  instead  of  passing  into 
the  heat  coil. 

K.  K.and  K.  K..  surplus  heat  or  lamp 
chamber,  in  which  the  packed  lamp  flue  or 
heat  receiver  is  located  ;  also  the  suspended 
weight  of  the  regulator. 

L  ,  metallic  lamp  chimuey. 

M.,  galvanized  iron  jacket  surrounding 
the  lamp  flue  or  heat  receiver,  packed  with 
mineral  wool  to  preserve  the  heat  and  pre- 
vent danger  of  fire. 

N..  lamp  flue  or  heat  receiver. 

O.,  bowl  of  copper  lamp. 

The  tank,  heat  coil  and  regulator  bulb 
may  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  each  named 
in  full.  I  be  regulator  bulb  is  located  in 
the  back  part  of  the  machine,  on  a  level 
with  the  top  surface  of  the  eggs. 


Brooder  that  recommends  itself  to  our 
judgment.  We  illustrate  it  herewith.  It 
is  a  top-heat  brooder.  The  copper  boiler  is 
located  in  the  rear  end  and  connects  with 
double-loop,  hot-water  iron  pipes  that  ex- 
tend forward  under  the  hover,  returning 
to  the  boiler  at  an  incline  which  secures 
proper  circulation.  The  copper  lamp  is 
located  entirely  inside  the  brooder,  so  that 
there  is  no  chance  for  it  to  blow  out  during 
a  storm.  It  is  enclosed  in  such  a  way  that 
all  tuines  are  discharged  outside  the  brooder. 
The  boiler  is  filled  from  the  outside  without 
openinsr  the  brooder,  and  the  lamp  is  also 
reached  through  a  small  door  in  the  rear, 
thus  preserving  the  heat  in  the  brooder 
and  not  exposing  the  chicks  to  cold  or  to 
storms.  The  iron  casing  which  incloses 
the  lamp  space  is  semi-circular;  bencc  does 
not  present  a  straight  surface  for  the  chicks 
to  crowd  against. 

Tne  size  of  this  brooder  is  48x40  inches 
and  the  hover  is  located  in  the  middle,  ex- 
tending out  to  within  twelve  inches  of  the 
front  of  the  brooder,  thus  allowing  the 
chicks  to  pass  in  and  out,  under  the  hover, 
on  three  sides  of  it  and  rendering  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  crowd  and  trample  each 


for  a  copy  of  the  above  described  Guide  and 
Catalogue.  The  company  charges  10  cents 
for  it  mainly  to  keep  children  from  sending 
for  it,  or  other  persons  who  are  merelv 
curious. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  the  Reliable  Incu- 
bator and  Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  and 
kindly  mention  Poultry  Keeper. 


How  Will  He  Feed  Them  ? 

Mr.  John  Nelson,  Salisbury,  Md.,  has 
twenty-five  hens  that  have  not  layed  yet , 
and  he  wishes  to  know  how  much  to  feed, 
aud  when  to  begin  giving  a  mash  in  the 
morning.    He  says: 

I  have  about  twenty-five  Plymouth  Rocks, 
April  hatched,  eggs  purchased  of  Mr  W. 
H.  Rudd,  Boston.  I  have  fed  them  on 
wheat  in  the  morning  and  corn  at  night. 
I  want  to  commence  giving  them  a  mash  in 
the  morning,  so  what  shall  I  feed?  I  can 
get  middlings,  corn-chop  and  bran  here. 
Also,  how  will  I  know  when  I  feed  enough? 
The  pullets  have  not  layed  as  yet.  Shall  I 
feed  cockerels  and  pullets  the  same?  They 


Improved  Reliable  Regulating  Device. 


iSTew  Style,  Latest  Improved,  Self-Fegulating.  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder 
Combined  in  Our  Machine. 


We  learn  from  their  catalogue  that  the 
Reliable  Company  have  this  year  greatly 
improved  their  Popular  Incubator  and 
Brooder  combined,  so  as  to  overcome  every 
objection  to  its  general  use.  In  none  of 
the  Reliable  machines  this  year  is  a  particle 
of  top  ventilation  tolerated,  as  this  method 
of  veutilatiou  is  claimed  by  them  to  be  a 
fruitful  cause  of  chicks  dying  in  the  shell. 
In  the  latest  improved  combined  machine 
heat  is  supplied  to  this  brooder  directly 
from  the  lamp,  not  from  the  egg  chamber 
as  heretofore.  In  this  combined  machine 
they  have  simply  built  a  brooder  on  top  of 
a  plain  styie  niachine.and  by  placing  a  laree 
tiu  tube  over  the  escape  vent,  which  tube 
connects  at  its  upptr  end  with  a  tin  tank, 
have  provided  a  reservoir  to  receive  aud 
hold, for  the  purpose  of  warming  the  brood- 
er, every  bit  of  heat  that  is  thrown  off  by 
the  regulater,  af c  the  temperature  inside 
the  egg  chamber  has  reached  103  degree*. 
I  lis  simple,  practical  and  economical.  The 
heat  thus  furnished  is  chiefly  top  heat,  the 
sand-covered  floor  being  only  comfortably 
warm.  The  regulator  bar  is  inclosed  \vi th 
galvanized  iron, so  the  chicks  in  the  brooder 
cannot  displace  it,  and  the  tubing  is  so  ar- 
ranged that,  neither  fumes  from  the  lamp 
nor  gases  from  the  batching  chamber  can 
find  their  way  into  the  brc  der.  A  vent  is 
located  in  the  top  of  the  brooder  tank  near 
the  end  farthest  from  the  lamp,  so  as  to 
create  sufficient  draught  to  cause  the  beat 
to  pass  up  into  this  reservoir. 


KEY  TO  ILLUSTRTTION  : 

A.  A.,  bulb  of  regulator,  annealed  glass, 
twenry-two  inches  long,  located  in  the  rear 
of  egg  chamber  on  a  level  with  the  top  sur- 
face of  eggs,  and  tilled  with  high-grade 
alcohol. 

B.  ,  crook  of  bulb  containingmercmy  (see 
shaded  part  showing  mercury). 

C.  rubber  cork  with  round  hole  through 
the  center. 

D  D.,  rubber  ho'e  which  fits  in  hole  in 
rubber  cork,  contains  mercury  and  is  at- 
tached to  E. 

E.  ,  a  weight  which  is  suspended  by  a  w;re 
from  the  rear  end  ot  the  balance  bar  at  F., 
with  glass  overflow  tube  affixed  to  it  (white 
space  on  this  suspended  weight  shows  over- 
flow rub°). 

F.  ,  end  of  balance  bar  or  lever. 

G  ,  knife-edge  bracket  on  which  balance- 
bar  works. 

H.  movable  weight  on  balance  bar,  by 
which  the  regulator  is  adjusted  to  any  de- 
sired degree. 

I.  ,  damper  suspended  from  forward  end 
of  balance  bar,  covering  the  escape  vent 
located  directly  above  lamp  flame. 

J.,  escape  vent  through  which  the  bulk  of 
the  heat  from  the  lamp  is  discharged  (out- 
side of  incubator,  or  into  the  too  brooder), 
when  the  regular  damper,Fig.  I,  is  open  or 
raised. 

K.,  elbow  of  lamp  flue  or  heat  receiver, 
where  heat  from  the  lamp  is  carried  iuto 


other  to  death,  as  there  is  no  corner  or  wall 
under  the  hover  for  them  to  crowd  against. 
If  they  start  to  crowd  they  will  crowd  each 
other  out  from  under  the  hover  into  a  cooler 
air  and  those  thus  crowded  out  at  one  place 
will  go  back  under  at  another  place,  the 
same  as  chicks  are  seen  to  do  with  the  hen. 
This  is  a  superb  advantage  to  this  brooder. 
Anoiber  important  fact  is,  in  this  brooder, 
as  in  our  in-door  brooders,  there  are  at  all 
times  two  different  temperatures,  when 
in  operation  it  will  always  be  fifteen 
degrees  or  so  warmer  under  the  hover  than 
in  the  brooder  outside  the  hover.  The  lamp 
power  furnished  is  not  qreat  enough  to 
neat  the  entire  inside  of  the  brooder  so  hot 
as  to  over-beat  the  chicks,  while  if  they  get 
too  warm  under  the  hover  they  are  at  all 
times  free  to  run  out  from  under  it  into  an 
air  that  is  fifteen  to  eighteen  degrees  cooler. 

In  fair  weather,  during  the  day,  the  small 
exit  is  left  open,  allowing  the  chicks  to  run 
out  on  the  ground,  even  though  the  ground 
is  frozen  solid  and  tbesnow  has  to  be  swept 
awav.  They  will  not  suffer  when  two  or 
three  weeks  old  if  they  have  a  warm  snug 
place  to  go  to  when  they  need  it.  On  the 
big  Eastern  broiler  farms,  where  thousands 
are  raised  annually,  the  brooder-house 
chicks  are  allowed  to  run  outdoors  during 
fair  weather  practically  the  year  around. 
As  warmer  weather  approaches  and  the 
chicks  get  older,  the  glass  window  can  be 
opened,  a  wire  screen  being  provided  to 
keep  out  cats,  rats,  etc.  This  size  brooder 
will  hold  150  to  200  chicks  that  are  under 
four  weeks  old,  it  being  necessary  to  reduce 
the  number  as  f  hey  increase  in  size. 

We  advise  the  readers  of  Poultry 
Keeper  to  seud  10  cents  in  stamps  or  silver 


have  a  range  of  about  one  acre  and  warm 
house. 

He  bus  been  feeding  wheat  in  the  morn- 
ing and  corn  at  night,  and  yet  they  had  a 
range.  This  was  wrong.  They  should  not 
have  any  food  at  all  if  on  a  range,  unless  it 
be  a  pound  of  cut  bone  at  night  for  twenty 
fowls. 

How  will  he  know  when  to  feed  enough? 
That  is  a  simple  solution.  Watch  the  hens 
when  eating,  and  tbey  will  walk  away  from 
the  food  when  they  have  enough,  but  some 
will  leave  sooner  than  others,  hence  no  one 
can  estimate  the  amount  each  hen  will  eat. 
Weigh  the  food  before  eating  and  weigh 
the  quantity  left  over. 

If  you  give  a  mash  in  the  morning  give 
ouly  one-third  or  one-half  of  a  meal.  Your 
hens  are  already  too  fat — that  is  the  reason 
they  have  not  layed. 

Remove  cockerels  from  pullets,  and  get 
rid  of  every  male  that  you  do  not  expect  to 
keep.  Tbey  are  expensive  and  will  sell  for 
but  little  if  full  grown. 

In  the  above  case,  if  the  pul'ets  were 
ours,  thev  would  get  no  food  at  all  for  three 
days,  tnen  a  pound  of  cut  bone  for  twenty- 
five  bens  once  a  day  for  three  days,  aud 
then  the  mash  once  a  day  for  a  week,  giving 
only  one-half  enough.  By  that  time  they 
would  have  scratched  themselves  into  good 
laying  condition  and  worked  off  the  sur- 
plus fiit.  which  is  useless  to  them  unless— 
you  wish  to  sell  them. 


i  \ 


Interior  V;ew  of  Plain-S 


key  to  illustration  : 

A.  A..  ou  er  end  wall,  selected,  tl-incb 
thoroughly  seasoned  cypress,  guaranteed 
tree  of  knots. 

B.  B.,  Hot-air  space,  through  which  a 
current  of  surplus  heat  from  the  lamp 
chamber  constantly  circulates. 

C.  C,  inner  wall,  seven-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick. 

D.  , double  layer  of  red  resin  cardboard. 

E.  ,  second  thickness  of  lop,  sp ven-eigh t h« 
tongued  and  grooved  pine. 


t.vle  Reliable  Incubator, 
the  tank  when  the  regu  ator  damper,  Fig.  1 
is  closed. 

L.  L.,  jacket  around  lamp  flue  or  heat  re 
ceiver,  packed  with  mineral  wool. 

A  careful  examination  of  rhe  foregoin 
excellent  illustrations  Dells  the  si  cry.  Her 
aie  tirst-eass  machines,  scientific  iii  princ 
pie,  durable  in  construction,  easy  to  op< 
ate  and  thoroughly  warranted  to  do  tl 
work . 

NEW  DESIGN  OUT-DOOR  BROODER. 
Tlie Reliable  Cottitish'V  a 'so  prp«eni  in  th* 

1806  Guide  and  Catalogue  a  new  Oir.-Doo, ' 


Out-Door  Brood 
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WORKING  IT  RIGHT. 


How  a  Working  Man  Does  It- 
He  Starts  at  the  Bottom — A 
Letter  Intended  for  In- 
quiries But  Is  an  Ex- 
cellent Article. 

L.  P.  DIETERICH,  AURORA,  ILL. 

Tbis  part  of  t he  country  is  not,  as  yet, 
given  iiiul'Ii  lo  fancy  poultry,  although 
there  are  some  who  make  a  business  o' 
keeping  and  breeding  good  stock.  As  i 
rule,  however,  a  man  will  tell  you  that, 
•'after  all,  the  common  old  speckled  hen  is 
the  best."  No  doubt  it  is  for  him.  I  was 
talking  chicken  to  a  man  the  other  day, 
and  I  asked  him  what  kind  of  chickens  he 
had.  "Ob,"  he  said, "some  dandies.''  ''Well, 
whatkiud?"  "Why,  some  genuine  full- 
blooded  ones."  "What  kind  of  full-blooded 
ones,''  "Well,'' he  said,  "  don't  you  know 
that  full-blooded  chickens  are  all  alike?" 
"  Yes,"  I  said,  "if  they  are  all  the  same 
breed  they  are  supposed  to  be  alike,  but 
what  breed  have  you  got  ?  "  Well,  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  I  went  past  his 
place  one  day  and  looked  in  to  see  Lis  "full" 
blooded  "  chickens,  and  if  there  is  a  name 
for  that  kind  I  have  never  yet  seen  it  iu 
print. 

1  went  to  a  gathering  of  mostly  farmers 
some  time  ago,  and  pretty  soon  one  man 
was  telling  the  rest  what  fine  Plymouth 
Km  ks  he  had.  Praised  them  wonderfully  , 
said  he  bad  been  up  in  Wisconsin  two  or 
three  years  ago,  and  had  picked  out  a 
rooster  himself  at  that  time,  had  been 
breeding  from  him  ever  since,  and  had  al- 
ways picked  out  the  best  birds  for. breeding 
stock,  and  now  he  thought  he  had  some 
dandies.  As  I  had  been  thinking  of  gel- 
ling some  Plymouth  Rocks  1  asked  bim 
mure  particularly  about  their  comb,  legs, 
feathers  and  other  maikings.  Come  to 
hud  out,  all  he  knew  was  that  he  had  some 
peckled  hens. 

'1  hat  is  a  pretty  fair  sample  of  the  most 
people  around  here.   It  is  hard  to  convince 
hem  that  two  or  livedollars  is  not  too  much 
o  pay  for  a  good  cockerel  when  you  can  go 
o  the  butcher  and  get  a  bigger  one  for 
ixty  cents.   So  I  would  be  very  glad  if 
hey  were  a  little  more  advanced  iu  hen 
culture.    If  I  am  not  mistaken  you  once 
offered  a  thoroughbred  cockerel,  of  certain 
kind.-,  as  premiums  for  getting  new  sub- 
scriber.-.   Is  that  offer  still  open,  and  what 
is  it?    [Not  now. — Ei>  ] 

1  am  very  fond  of  poultry,  and  love  to 
work  around  them,  and  even  though  I  am 
not  getting  rich  in  money  I  am  in  expe- 
rience, which  is  money  in  the  end.  Your 
paper  has  so  often  said  that  a  person  who 
is  not  willing  to  work  should  not  go  into 
the  chicken  business,  and  I  would  just  like 
to  add  my  word  of  warning  in  tae  same 
line. 

How  many  there  are  who  think  that  all 
a  person  has  to  do  is  to  go  out  twice  a  day 
and  give  ihe  chickens  a  pail  full  of  corn 
and  then  go  in  and  get  that  pail  full  of  eggs. 
I  have  spoken  with  grown  up  men  who  ac- 
tually think  that  a  hen  lays  3(i5J^  eggs  in  a 
year.  I  had  a  man  tell  me  that  he  had 
seven  Light  Brahma  hens  that  started 
to  lay  on  the  12tb  of  Decern  tier  last  year 
and  layed  ever\  day  until  the  latter  part  of 
this  past  October.  There  are  plenty  of 
people  who  could  not  tell  a  Light  Brahma 
from  a  Brown  Leghorn  that  aie  only  too 
anxious  to  believe  such  things.  Those  are 
the  kind  of  chickens  I  should  like  to  get. 

I  have  had  chickens  for  the  past  15  years, 
with  the  exceptionof  about  four  years.when 
circumstances  would  not  allow  me  to  keep 
any,  and  I  think  a  man  that  makes  a  suc- 
cess in  the  poultry  business,  and  makes  a 
living  out  oi  it.  has  to  be  just  as  smart,  as 
wide  awake  and  as  hard  working  a  man  as 
one  in  any  other  business,  and  maybe  more 
no.  It  inakes  me  "tired"  to  read  some- 
times in  newspapers  of  how  boys  and  girls 
bought  a  few  hens,  and,  by  feeding  them 
good  and  calling  them  pet  names,  they 
were,  in  two  years  able  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage  of  §500  on  the  farm  and  "live 
happily  ever  after,''  or  stories  to  that 
effect. 

I  now  have  four  breeds,  the  Brown  Leg- 
horns,Golden  Polish,  Cornish  Indian  Games 
and  Light  Brahma,  in  all  about  25  year-old 
hens,  and  about  50  pullets  which  are  just 


starting  to  lay .  I  find  that  with  care,  an" 
a  reasonable  amount  of  suitable  food,  al- 
most any  kiud  of  a  chicken  will  pay  for 
itself.  But  why  keep  scrubbs  when  you 
can  just  as  well  keep  thoroughbreds? 
They  don't  cost  a  bit  more,  only  at  tin; 
start,  and  then  you  have  something  to 
show,  even  if  you  don't  want  to  sell. 

I  was  down  to  Quincy,  111.,  last  winter, 
and  that  was  the  largest  hennery  I  had 
ever  seen.  Mr.  Myers  is  president  of  the 
Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Company, 
and  he  showed  me  around  the  factory  and 
also  around  the  poultry  houses.  Both 
places  seemed  to  be  doing  a  rushing  busi- 
ness, as  I  think  any  business  would  with 
Mr.  Myers  at  the  head.  lie  told  me  how 
many  fowls  they  had  on  the  farm  at  that 
time,  but  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  num- 
ber. T  know  there  were  many  thousands. 
I  bought  a  Light  Brahma  cockerel  and  he 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  good  one. 

I  have  just  got  pretty  well  settled  in  my 
new  home  now,  into  whic.i  I  moved  last 
June.  Since  then,  with  the  help  of  my 
wife,  (we  are  both  youug)  I  have  improved 
the  place,  as  the  people  say,  wonderfully. 
I  am  working  by  the  day,  and  am  putting 
in  mornings  and  evenings  "  on  the  place.'' 
We  have  built  a  hen  house  50  feet  long  by 
1:3  feet,  wide,  shingled  roof,  with  a  ceiling, 
and  the  sides  double-boarded,  with  tar 
paper  and  a  dead  air  place  between.  I  have 
the  house  divided  into  five  parts,  each  hav- 
ing a  window  to  the  south,  which  can  easily 
be  opened  and  closed.  I  have  no  floor,  ex- 
cept on  one  end,  in  which  1  intend  to  keej' 
the  young  chicks  early  in  the  spring- 
Have  also  one  house  by  itself,  16x14  feet, 
which  I  may  use  instead.  The  rooms  in  the 
large  house  are  10x13  feet,  and  I  expect  to 
keep  about  13  Light  Brahmas  or  IS  Brown 
Leghorns  in  each.  Is  that  about  right  ? 
[Yes. — ED  ]  I  have  a  little  shelf  built  on 
the  side  of  the  wall,  about  one  foot  broad 
and  two  fret  long,  on  which  I  have  the 
water  and  grit.  For  grit  I  use  oyster 
shells  and  Mica  Crystal  Grit.  These 
shelves  are  about  12  or  11  inches  from  the 
ground,  so  they  will  not  get  all  full  of 
straw,  which  I  keep  in  all  the  pens  to  the 
depth  of  about  4  to  6  inches.  I  have  worked 
so  often  in  the  eveuiug  by  lamp  light 
that  the  chickens  come  off  the  roost  again 
ami  g  >  to  work  in  the  straw.  My  wife  and 
I  like  to  watch  them,  and  I  may  say  right 
here  that  if  a  man  wants  to  keep  chickens, 
and  wants  to  keep  them  as  they  ough  t  to  be 
kept,  In  must  gel  a  wile  who  loves  to  take 
care  of  them  as  well  as  he  ;  that  is,  if  he 
has  not  enough,  or  is  not  well  enough  off 
to  put  in  his  own  time  on  them  always. 
Many  a  time  this  past  summer  my  wife 
would  hold  the  board,  or  the  paper,  or  the 
saw,  for  me,  and  I  tell  you  if  a  person 
w  ants  to  start  chicken  farming  he  has  to 
work,  and  I  think  it  is  much  safer  to  work 
at  some  job  at  first  where  you  can  depend 
on  your  regular  income,  and  put  in  your 
overtime  on  chickens.  That's  the  way  1 
have  done  it,  and  am  doing,  and  expect  to 
do  it  for  some  time  yet.  I  have  learnt  a 
good  deal  about  chickens,  and  don't  know 
very  much  either,  come  to  find  it  out. 

I  have  a  two-acre  patch,  and  expect  to 
keep  only  about  100  hens  all  the  year 
round.  Of  course  in  the  spring  there  will 
be  many  more.  I  have  five  small  yards, 
and  these  open  into  three  large  yards,  each 
of  which  is  about  one-third  acre,  and  have 
nice  grass  in  the  summer  and  shade  trees. 
Expect  to  set  out  a  youug  orchard  next 
spring.  I  live  on  a  kind  of  a  hill  where  the 
water  runs  off  nearly  on  all  sides,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  tilled  up  the  inside  of  the 
hen  house  about  a  foot  with  dry  dirt  last 
fall,  and  now  when  the  sinw  is  a  foot  and 
a  half  high  outside,  the  inside  of  the  hen 
house  is  covered  with  dust.  Of  course 
when  it  is  10  or  15  degrees  below  zero  out- 
side, and  warm  eu'ugh  in  the  hen  house.so 
thai  it  doesn't  freeze,  the  walls  will  sweat 
some,  but  not  enough  to  hurt  any,  and 
every  day  when  the  sun  shines  my  wife 
opens  all  the  upper  half  of  the  windows, 
wlrcli  arc  on  hinges,  and  that  dries  the  in- 
side nicely  and  also  supplies  fresh  air. 

1  think  I  have  a  ventilator  which  is  very 
near  perfect  for  20  below  zero  weather,  and 
that  is  the  only  time  I  use  it,  as  windows 
are  good  enough  for  warmer  weather. 

Now  one  more  thing  aud  I  will  not 
bother  you  more.  I  have  a  barn  18xi0 
feet,  and  the    upstairs  is  almost  empty. 


L>o  you  think  that  if  I  partition  off  the 
south  half,  make  double  walls  all  around 
put  in  windows  on  the  south  side,  and  a 
ceiling,  that  I  could  use  it  for  a  brooder 
bouse  during  the  month  of  March  ?  I  live 
in  Northern  Illinois,  and  it  gets  to  be  15 
below  zero  here  in  March.  I  have  a 
Harper's  brooder,  and  am  going  to  make 
another.    [It  will  answer  well. — Ed] 

I  did  not  expect  to  write  such  a  long  let- 
ter, and  don't  expect  you  to  study  it  much. 
I  did  not  think  to  asii  all  of  the  questions  at 
the  beginning  and  save  you  reading  the  rest. 
But  1  believe  I  could  read,  or  write,  or 
talk  chickeu  for  ten  hours  in  succession,  so 
you  will  please  forgive  me,  even  though 
you  may  think  me  foolish  and  a  Cuicken 
crank. 


Tobacco  Oust  anil  Lice. 

MRS.  A.  WELLS,  PRINCETON  DEPOT,  MASS. 

I  like  the  Poultry  Keeper  very  much. 
It  gives  a  good  many  ideas  on  the  care  ot 
fowls,  in  feeding,  and  how  to  keep  away 
vermin.  But  I  like  my  way.  It  is  to  put  a 
little  ground  tobacco  dust  in  fbe  nests,  not 
over  a  teaspoonful,  sprinkle  copperas 
water  around  the  house  and  coops,  and 
good-bye  lice  of  all  description.  Hens  will 
not  be  lousy  that  lay  in  a  nest  where  one 
uses  tobacco  dust.  I  used  it  from  my  child- 
hood, and  it  never  has  failed.  I  moved  on 
a  place  where  there  was  a  nice  hen  house. 
I  was  told  hens  would  die  on  that  place. 
It  was  too  dangerous.  It  was  on  the  south 
side  of  a  hill,  and  it  looked  clean  and  was 
whitewashed  very  nicely.  I  putiry  biddies 
in  it  and  in  one  week  the  round  black  lice 
found  they  had  a  little  work  to  do  in  getting 
on  the  legs  of  my  hens.  I  heard  the  hens 
moving  on.  the  roosts,  and  I  went  in  the 
house,  laid  my  hand  on  the  roost  under  the 
hens,  took  them  off,  put  a  new  roost  up, 
and  put  the  chickens  on  it.  I  washed  the 
roosts  off  vv  ith  soap-suds  with  ammoria  in 
it.  'Ibis  was  the  only  thing  I  had  on  hand. 
Knowing  that  ammouia  would  kill  I  he  buf- 
falo moth,  I  thought  it  might  kill  hen  lice 
as  well.  Yes,  it  did.  The  woodhouse  was 
overrun  with  little  red  lice.  I  had  no 
whitewash  or  lime,  so  I  used  copperas.  I 
took  an  old  broom  aud  washed  the  sides  of 
the  shed,  wet  the  grounu  with  the  same, 
aud  in  three  days  all  were  cleared  of  the 
red  lice.  I  am  not  troubled  with  liceof  any 
kind  on  hens  or  their  surroundings.  The 
bens  which  1  speak  of  had  the  worst  place 
that  1  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  and  I 
did  not  lose  a  hen.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
best  bouses  that  I  have  ever  had  hens  in. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  Ihe  farmers  that  my 
hens  were  doing  so  well  I  used  copperas 
water,  one  ounce  of  copperas  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  1  like  it,  as  it  will  neutralize  the 
scent  of  a  skunk.  I  think  skunks  do  rot 
like  the  smell  of  it,  as  they  have  been  quite 
thick  here  iu  the  neiguborhood,  but  have 

Dot  troubled  llle  since. 


Too  Many  Meals  and  No  Eggs. 

K.  F .  GRANT,  MIDDLE  BURG,  VA. 

I  write  for  advice  about  feeding  foreggs. 
I  have  six  yards,  each  63x14  feet,  and  in 
each  yard  I  have  26  hens  and  two  roosters.  I 
took  them  in  hand  this  fall.  They  were  in 
very  bad  condition,  not  having  layed  since 
April.  They  had  been  fed  whole  coru  three 
t'liies  a  day,  but  were  thin,  their  feathers 
were  rough  and  their  heads  white.  They 
had  no  litter  and  nothing  to  do.  Three  of 
the  yards  were  composed  of  old  hens,  two, 
three  and  four  years  old;  the  other  three 
are  pullets,  some  of  which  I  have  pur- 
chased since  I  took  the  business  in  hand 
myself.  I  built  a  fodder  yard  and  put  for- 
est leaves  under  them.  I  p'jt  a  row  of 
nests  in  the  back  ot  each  shed,  which  are 
almost  hidden  by  the  blades  of  fodder 
hanging  down  I  have  dust  and  grit  boxes 
in  each  yard.  Iu  the  morning  I  feed  table 
scraps  mixed  with  greasy  water  and  bran. 
At  twelve  I  feed  one  and  a-half  pounds  of 
green  bone  to  each  pen.  i  have  not  been 
able  t  >  feed  this  but  three  times  during  t  he 
last  week,  aud  will  not  be  able  to  feed 
oftener  until  after  Christmas,  on  account 
of  beiua  in  the  country  where  most  of  the 
butchers  stop  killing"  at  this  season.  I 
grind  up  the  leg  bones  from  the  knee  dowu, 
mostly  at  night.  1  feed  a  quart  of  gram  m 
the  litter, (the  morning  and  mid-day  food  is 
fed  on  boards,)  and  I  vary  the  grain  as 
much  as  possible.  About  ten  o'clock  each 
morning  I  throw  rotten  and  half  rotten 
apples  and  green  cabbage  heads  to  each  pen. 
I  avoid  corn  except  parched  coru,  which  is 
fed  light  l\  on  very  cold  nights  on  boards. 
I  have  young  roosters  with  old  hens  and 
old  roosters  with  poung  pullets.  Iain  in 
the  broiler  business  and  will  run  two  iucu- 
bators,  which  I  am  \ery  auxious  to  start 
Christmas.  My  hens  have  not  Layed  a  sin- 
gle egg  since  I  took  them,  but  their  heads 
are  red  and  their  feathers  smooth.  There 
are  no  signs  of  lice,  is  my  treatment  cor- 
rect ?    If  not,  what  would  you  suggest  ? 

[All  of  your  difficulty  may  be  brielly  ex- 
plained. You  feed  three  times  a  day;  no 
hens  will  lay  under  such  treatment  They 
simply  take  matters  easy,  lay  around,  do 
not  work  and  do  not  pay. — Ed.  ] 


A  Large  Profit. 

LOUIS  JODNOD,  MARINETTE,  WIS. 

I  have  begun  poultry  raising  this  spring 
with  thirteen  hens, and  the  call  for  eggs  and 
eaily  chickens  has  elecided  me  to  try  the 
incubator.  I  will  acknowledge  that  the 
houses,  the  methods  of  feeding  and  breed- 
ing, as  well  as  the  general  keeping  of  my 
fow  Is. are  all  the  result  of  carefully  readiug 
and  digesting  the  Poultry  Keeper  seeds 
o!  wisdom.  During  the  past  summer,  and 
up  10  date,  I  have  cleared  in  cash  over 
t w  cut y  dollars  with  thirteen  hens,  besides 
having  now  for  the  next  season  fifty  White 
Wyandotte  hens  to  continue  the  business. 
I  have  a  beautiful  location  for  the  purpose, 
sand  hill  taeing  south,  and  fine  grazing  land 
on  either  side,  also  pond  of  water  for  ducks 
and  geese. 

How  to  Prepare  Grit. 

JOHN  D.  EDWARDS,  BADEN,  MO. 

As  your  Useful  puDlication  has  given  me 
many  practical  bints  in  management  of 
chickens,  1  write  to  tell  you  my  way  of 
preparing  grit,  which  has  saved  me  a  good 
ileal  of  lime,  and  may  be  of  the  same  service 
toothers.  I  used  to  crack  up  my  broken 
crockery,  glass,  etc..  in  an  iron  pot.  and  sift 
out  ihe  fragments  in  a  coarse  sieve  to  get 
my  grit.  By  this  means  much  of  the  ma- 
terials was  ground  to  powder,  while  the 
pieces  too  large  to  pass  through  the  sieve 
needed  to  be  pounded  again.  1  now  bave  a 
drain  pipe  cover,  or  concave  iron  plate,  9 
inches  square  and  half  an  inch  thick,  with 
holes  about  %  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
about  an  inch  apart  all  over  the  plate.  This 
plate  I  put  in  a  bottomless  wooden  box 
about  H  inches  from  the  loweredge.  I  set  the 
concave  in  a  wooden  tray,  put  in  my  glass, 
etc.,  and,  with  a  three  toot  length  of  2-inch 
7>ipe  for  a  pestal,  pound  away.  I  can  make 
half  a  peck  of  good  grit  in  half  an  hour. 
The  plate  I  picked  up  in  a  St.  Louis  junk 
shop  for  15  cents.  It  is  an  ordinary  drain 
pipe  cover,  used  to  set  in  level  with  the 
pavement  to  prevent  leaves,  sticks  and 
trash  from  entering  a  drain. 

He  Begins  Right. 

"B.  G.  S.,"  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Having  bad  some  experience  in  poultry, 
I  thought  I  would  Start  on  a  small  scale 
and  work  up.  Two  years  ago  1  bought 
eight  hens  and  a  rooster,  and  am  lix- 
ing  up  a  small  place  in  my  back  yard,  with 
success  each  year.  I  am  now  Breeding 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  WnPe Wyandottes 
and  White  Leghorns,  the  white  poultry  be- 
ing, in  my  estimation,  the  prettiest,  and  the 
skin  the  yellowest  for  market  pui  posi  -.  I 
have  just  bought  a  small  farm,  one  mile 
from  the  city  limits,  on  which  I  shall  build 
me  a  nice  home  in  the  spring,  aud  am  to-day 
receiving  bitls  for  one  of  the  laigest  and 
best  equipped  poultry  houses  and  yards  in 
the  State  of  New  \Vrk,  but  which  I  will 
write  more  fully  about  later.  On  this 
property  is  a  large  barn,  under  which  is  a 
cellar  40x48,  and  7  feet  in  the  clear,  being 
gravelly  soil,  quite  free  from  dampness, 
and  with  a  fair  light.  Doyou  think  it  best  to 
raise  broilers  in  this  cellar,  with  a  stove 
ami  b?ooders  ?  Woulel  you  cement  the  cel- 
lar bottom  in  either  case  ?  My  success  has 
been  helped  by  the  poultry  papers.  I  take 
five  of  the  leading  ones,  and  can  say  1  look 
forward,  as  does  my  wife,  to  the  receiving 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper  with  more  pleas- 
ure than  all  the  rest. 

[The  cellar  will  answer  perfectly  if  dry. 
It  is  not  neeessarv  to  cement  it. — Ed.] 


All  on  the  Same  Eye. 
The  following,  trom  Mr.  J.  A.  Green,  of 
Louisburg,  N.  C,  shows  what  a  current  of 
air  on  poultry,  at  night,  will  do.  All  of 
them  had  their  right  eyes  swollen.  He 
say  s : 

My  chickens'  ey  es, generally  the  right  eye 
swells  shut,  fills  with  a  thin,  dark  colored 
fluid,  and  the  skin  grows  over  the  eye, 
which  tlestroys  the  sight.  Some  have  run- 
uing  of  the  nose  and  others  do  not  appear 
to  be  sick  at  all.  Wha^  is  the  disease,  and 
what  is  the  reuu  d\  ? 

It.means  that  the  draught  came  on  them 
from  the  right,  perhaps  from  one  of  thosi 
blessed  "  fresh  ail  "  contrivances  called 
ventilators.  After  awhile  they  will  turn 
the  left  sides  of  their  faces,  for  relief,  and 
get  the  whole  head  swollen.  They  may 
have  roup  from  the  difficulty.  Anoint 
with  vaseline,  or  ichthyol,  once  a  day- 
Sbutoff  the  draught.  Add  a  tablespoonful  of 
chlorate  of  potash  to  each  quart  of  drinking 

the  water.   

The  Gold  Fields  of  the  West 

Are  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world,  and  the  results  of  placer  and 
quartz  mining  are  fully  equal  to  the  finds  of 
nuggets  in  the  early  California  days. 

Colorado,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington 
anel  British  Columbia  vie  with  each  other  as 
to  the  extraordinary  inducements  offered  to 
prospectors,  practical  miners  and  investors. 

By  next  spring  the  gold  fever  will  have 
taken  possession  of  thousands  of  people,  and 
the  Western  roads  will  have  all  they  can  do 
to  transport  the  fortune  hunters. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, »nd  its  connecting  lines'isthe  best  route 
to  all  sections  of  the  Far  West.  For  further 
information,  address  John  K.  Pott,  Will- 
iumsport,  Pa. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Jan 


Do  Hens  Pay? 

JOHN  T.  W.  HAM,  DOVER,  X.  H. 

As  an  amateur,  and  judging  from  my 
limited  experience,  I  sincerely  think 
they  pay  for  the  amount  invested  and 
expended  better  than  any  class  of  stock 
in  farming.  I  most  thoroughly  believe 
in  the  profit  of  keeping  hens,  and  here- 
with give  the  figures  of  my  little  flock 
for  eleven  months,  ending  October  31st, 
1895. 

Late  in  November,  1894,  I  bought 
eight  Brown  and  nine  White  Leghorn 
pullets.  Early  in  December  they  began 
to  lay,  and  layed  as  follows:  Decem- 
ber, 179  eggs;  January,  275;  February, 
250;  March,  374;  April,  365;  May,  315; 
June,  146;  July,  217;  August,  174;  Sep- 
tember, 217,  and  October,  63.  Total, 
2575  eggs. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  I  lost 
five  of  the  flock,  leaving  twelve  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  which  would  give  me 
an  average  of  fifteen  for  the  entire 
time,  during  which  they  layed  2,575, 
thus  giving  me  from  each  hen  171 2-3 
eggs  in  the  eleven  months. 

Doubtless  others  may  be  able  to  re- 
port a  much  larger  yield  of  eggs,  and 
I  assure  you  that  I  am  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  result,  and  have  just 
purchased  from  the  F.  W.  Mann  Com- 
pany one  of  their  celebrated  green  bone 
cutters,  and  hope  to  do  far  better  with 
my  present  flock  of  Leghorns  during 
the  coming  year.  I  believe  that  with 
good  care  and  proper  feeding,  they  can 
be  made  to  pay  to  the  farmers  a  little 
better  return  for  the  investment  than 
any  stock  he  keeps,  bur  as  a  rule  they 
are  left  to  care  for  themselves,  roosting 
in  their  favorite  trees  and  picking  up 
their  living  wherever  they  may. 

My  hens  are  as  well  housed  and  cared 
for  as  my  horses,  and  have  as  regu- 
lar feed,  consisting  in  winter  of  hot 
breakfast  of  waste  and  scraps  from  the 
table,  mixed  with  shorts  or  meal;  at 
noon  a  good  dinner  of  oats,  wheat  and 
barley  mixed,  and  at  night  a  light  feed 
of  whole  corn  and  warm  water  several 
times  each  day. 

Do  not  feed  too  heavily,  as  fat  hens 
rarely  lay  many  eggs,  but  give  them 
plenty  to  do  in  scratching  among  the 
chaff,  of  which  there  is  always  plenty 
in  every  man's  hay  mow. 

My  quarters  are  a  very  small  house, 
only  10x15  feet,  and  a  small  yard  20x20 
feet  for  their  out-door  exercise.  They 
never  run  outside  of  these  limits,  hence 
they  do  not  do  as  well  as  they  probably 
would  if  allowed  greater  liberty.  I 
hope  to  hear  from  others  in  the  busi- 
ness, that  I  may  profit  by  their  experi- 
ence, and  have  better  success. 


Feeds  Three  Times  a  Day. 

M.  C.  BITLERBUSH,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N .  Y 
I  have  a  laying  house  one  hundred  feet 
long  and  tweutv-t,bree  feet  wide.  The 
scathing  pens,  as  well  as  the  laying  or 
roosting  pens,  are  ten  by  ten.  I  have  250 
hens — twenty-five  m  each  pen.  Sixty  are 
from  last  year;  the  rest  were  ha' ched  be- 
tween the  latter  part  of  March  and  tbe  be- 
ginning of  May.  Two  pens  are  White  Leg- 
horns, one  pen  Brown  Leehorns,  three  pens 
of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  four  pens 
mixed  good  stock  and  mongrels.  The  morn- 
ing feed  is  four  quarts  of  middlings,  two  of 
corn  meal,  two  of  bran,  one  of  boiled  beef 
and  bone,  and  sixteen  teaspoonfuls  of 
shorts.  At  noon,  everv  other  day,  I  give 
cabbage ;  the  remaining  days,  apples  For 
a  week,  or  nearly  two.  past,  they  have  had 
with  this  one-half  or  three-quarter  pounds 
of  fresh  raw  beef.  At  four  o'clock  every 
other  day,  fourteen  quarts  of  wheat  and 
fourteen  quarts  of  cracked  corn.  How 
about  onions!"  I  had  as  high  as  twenty- 
eight  esisrs  per  day  six  weeks  asro,  which 
proves  what  they  are  capable  of  doing.  I 
am  sure  that  the  bens  are  not  too  fat  and  I 
have  no'  had  more  than  three  sick  hens  in 
this  house  for  two  months.  I  have  about 
;bree  inches  of  chaff  in  the  scratching  pens 
which  has  a  large  sash  facing  south.  The 
runs  are  one  hundred  feet  long  and  ten  feet 
wide.  The  old  hens  are  not  through  moult- 
ing, and  they  have  fresh  water  three  times 
a  day.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  lice  in  the 
house,  as  they  are  looked  after  every  day. 
There  may  be  some  on  the  hens,  but 
they  look  very  healthy,  slick  and  clean. 

[We  never  knew  hens  that  were  fed  three 
times  a  day  that  did  not  cease  laying.  They 
are  sure  to  become  too  fat. — Ed.] 


A  Success. 

WM.  SHORTLIDGE,  BE  LLEFONTE,  PA. 

We  are  taking  a  greater  interest  in  poul- 
try, and  have  recently  built  a  poultry 
house  that  will  accommodate  150  chickens. 
My  daughter  bas  been  very  successful  witb 
twenty-five  or  thirty  chickens  during  the 
past  tin  ee  years,  and  finds  the  Poultry 
Keeper  a  home  companion  and  valuable 
instructor  in  the  care  of  chickens.  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  assist  you  in  circulating  the 
Poultry  Keeper  in' this  section.  I  was 
^el•y  much  interested  in  your  article  on 
"Feeding  Chickens  in  a  Clean  Place  or  on  a 
Clean  Board."  1  discovered  long  ago  that, 
notwithstanding  chickens  are  great  scav- 
engers, and  can  select  their  feed  from  the 
excrements  of  horses,  cows  and  pigs,  and 
remain  in  a  healthy  condition,  nevertheless 
the  moment  they  eat  food  contaminated 
with  their  own  droppings  or  excrements 
they  are  liable  to  become  sick. 


Hatching  and  Raising. 

GEO.  L.  BENNETT,  POXT,  PA. 

Last  winter  I  set  about  a  thousand  eggs, 
and  batched  about  two  hundred  chicks.  I 
think  my  poor  success  at  hatching  was 
plainly  due  to  the  eggs  being  those  layed 
in  cold  weather.  I  had  good  success  with 
the  chicks,  raising  about  seventy-five  per 
cent.  These  chicks  woe  hatched  in  Feb- 
ruary, March  and  April.  I  then  set  turkey 
eggs  in  my  iucuOators,  and  hatched  about 
fifty  per  cent,  but  was  somewhat  discour- 
aged at  not  hafching  more.  I  set  six  tur- 
keys and  two  hens,  all  at  one  time,  and  to 
get  rid  of  the  lice,  when  the  eggs  were 
ready  to  pip,  I  washed  them  in  warm 
water  and  put  them  in  an  incubator.  In 
rhis  way  I  hatched  eighty-five  from  one 
hundred  eggs  put  into  the  incubator,  nine 
or  ten  haviug  been  broken  by  the  turkeys. 
I  tried  raising  these  turkeys  in  brooders, 
and  although  I  had  succeeded  so  well  with 
chickens  in  that  way  in  mid  winter,  I 
only  raised  fifty  turkeys  from  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  hatched.  I  found 
that  the  eggs  set  in  my  incubators  which 
did  not  hatch  nearly  all  died  during  the 
first  week  of  incubation,  and  yet  the  same 
eggs  would  hatch  if  they  passed  the  first 
stages  of  incubation  under  the  hen.  Now 
will  some  one  who  has  had  experience  in 
running  incubators,  both  in  cellars  and  out 
of  cellars,  please  answer  the  following 
questions  through  the  Poultry  Keeper? 
Is  a  cellar  a  good  place  for  running  an  in- 
cubator ?  If  a  cellar  is  used  to  hatch  in- 
is  there  danger  to  the  hatch  from  not  hav- 
ing it  well  ventilated  ?  My  incubators 
were  run  in  a  close  cellar.  It  is  not  a  wet 
cellar,  neither  is  it  a  very  dry  one.  I 
hardly  see  what  other  place  I  could  use  for 
hatching  in  midwinter.  Now  1  have  gone 
into  the  broiler  business.  1  am  very 
anxious  to  hatch  well  the  coming  winter, 
and  I  think  I  can  get  help  through  the 
Poultry  Keeper  if  from  anywhere. 

[The  cellar  is  as  good  as  any  place.  As 
to  ventilating  the  eggs  remember  that  the 
hen  does  not  bother  with  such,  nor  do  a 
few  chicks  need  as  much  air  as  animals. 
We  cannot  see  how  ventilation  is  lacking. 
The  eggs  need  no  air  currents. — Ed.  ] 


What  Twenty-five  Hens  Did. 

JAMES  SYLK,  QUEBEC,  CANADA. 

Knowing  that  you  are  interested  in  pre^ 
senting  facts  m  regard  to  poultry  keeping 
below  I  give  you  details  of  what  a  smal 
flock  of  twenty-five  hens  did  from  Movem 
ber,  1894,  up  to  date,  November,  1895,  The 
flock  were  White  Leghorns  and  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  were  kept  in  limited  quarters. 
They  averaged,  by  my  egg  record  book,  in 
which  1  keep  a  strict  account  of  all  eggs 
layed,  and  keep  track  of  everything  con- 
cerning my  fowls,  my  average  for  the  year 
was  about  140  eggs.  The  Leghorns  layed 
the  most  eggs,  but  during  the  moulting 
season  I  find  the  Plymouth  Rocks  laying 
some,  while  the  Leghorn  hens  had  stopped, 
though  they  are  fed  the  same,  but  not  to- 
gether. From  these  hens  E  raised  113 
chicks,  and  only  kept  the  very  be«t  of  the 
pullets  of  both  breeds  for  layers  and  breed- 
ers. 

1  sold  eggs  and  chickens  to  the  amount 
of  $99.99;  total  cost  of  feed  (not  including 
table  scraps),  $35.51;  clear  profit,  $ 64.48, 
almost  $2.58  per  head.  Do  you  consider 
that  a  good  showing  ?  I  have  baa  Plym- 
outh Rocks  to  average  151  eggs,  besides 
raising  some  chicks.  I  wish  you  would 
kindly  inform  me  what  is  best  to  do  for  a 
cock  whese  comb  grew  imperfect,  I  may 
say,  but  since  confined  the  back  of  comb 
has  turned  down  a  little.  It  is  a  splendid 
bird  of  the  Black  Minorca  breed,  aud  I 
would  like  a  remedy  for  the  comb  if  possi- 
ble. Do  you  think  that  if  will  come  straight 
again?  I  am  keeping  just  fifty-two  hens 
this  year,  and  hope  if  T  am  spared  to  give 
you  a  better  record  next  time.  I  read  that 
good  article  on  the  "  Feeding  of  Dry  Pood  ' 
'•  Moist  Food  to  Different  Flocks.-'  As  an 
experiment,  from  my  little  experience,  I 
find  the  best  returns  when  the  hens  are  fed 
with  a  proper  proportion  of  moisc  but  not 
sloppy  feed. 

[Tt  is  an  excellent  record .  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  an  imperfect  comb  can  bs  altered  or 
improved — Ed  .] 


Hens  Wit  hout  Males. 

E.    C.  MUSS  ELM  AN,   OVERTON,  PA. 

While  my  request,  k'ndlv  seconded  by 
you,  for  experience  on  "keeping  hens 
without  cocks  "  elicited  but  one  letter, 
the  information  contained  in  that  is  so 
full,  and  looks  so  reliable,  that  I  shall 
again  trv  to  produce  market  eggs  in  that 
way.  Mr.  Latta  has  my  sincere  thanks  for 
his  courteous  reply.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  one  of  tbe  most  important  problems 
for  egg  producers  and  should  be  discussed 
more.  While  all  the  expert  opinions  I  can 
gel,  and  what  very  little  actual  evidence 
can  be  found,  points  to  the  uselessness  of 
cocks,  yet  none  of  my  neighbors  will  be- 
lieve it  enough  to  try  it,  and  I  felt  bv  no 
means  reassured  by  this  season's  experi- 
ment. I  fed  differently,  perhaps  overfed, 
but  when  by  dieting,  and  then  feeding  for 
eggs,  I  could  not  get  the  hens  to  lay  as 
they  should,  and  the  introduction  of  a  few 
roosters,  or  rather  change  of  feed,  suddenly 
increased  the  egg  yield  by  twenty  per 
cent.,  possibly  it  was  the  feed.  Perhaps 


roosterless  flocks  need  a  somewhat  different 
system  of  feeding.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
"J.  W.,"  in  November  Poultry  Keeper, 
that  according  to  my  experience  he  is  lia- 
ble to  do  an  innocent  man  an  injury  on  ac- 
count of  those  chickens.  Last  year  1  had 
fourteen  fancy  pullets  that  had  been 
marked  when  they  were  small,  and  the 
marks  were  all  right  by  Christmas.  In 
September  I  bought  fourteen  hens  to  add 
to  this  fivjek  and  punched  their  feet  also  in 
the  webb.  In  tbree  weeks,  as  near  as  I  can 
recollect,  the  punches  in  the  hens'  feet  had 
entirely  disappeared.  This  fall  I  have 
looked  over  a  large  part  of  the  flock  to  find 
a  hole,  and  a  possible  scar  on  a  few  was  all 
I  could  see. 

Exercise  and  Eggs. 

V.  M.  COUCH,  MORAVIA,  N.  Y. 

Give  the  fowls  exercise.  One  of  tho  se- 
crets of  success  in  the  management  of 
poultry  in  confinement  is  giving  them 
plenty  of  exercise.  There  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule  of  management,  if  success  is  to 
be  attained,  for  large  or  small  are  greatly 
benefited  by  agreeable  exercise  every  day 
of  the  year.  Large  fowls,  especially  the 
Asiatics,  are  inclined  to  be  inactive  and 
lay  on  feet  if  generously  fed.  Excessive 
fat  in  man,  beast  or  bird  is  a  disease,  for  if 
affects  the  functions  of  the  heart,  the 
brain  and  the  reproductive  organs. 

Years  ago  when  gross  weight  Asiatics 
were  all  the  rase  among  breeders  nothing 
but  the  rooster  that  could  peck  corn  from 
the  top  of  the  flour  barrel,  ani  tip  the 
scale  at  thirteen  to  fifteen  pounds,  could  be 
the  object  of  their  fancy,  and  for  such  a 
premium  was  paid.  What  was  the  result? 
Infertile  eggs,  sterility,  bagging  down,  in- 
flammation of  the  egg  passage,  apoplexy 
and  discomfiture.  Domestic  fowls  are  in 
better  condition  the  year  through  if  tbey 
are  allowed  room  to  move  about  and  exer- 
cise themselves,  and  when  they  can  have 
this  healthful  and  agreeable  recreation,  at  e 
seldom  troubled  with  disease,  while  those 
kept  in  close  confinement  and  deprived  of 
exercise  often  suffer  with  ailments  that 
baffle  the  skill  of  the  breeder  to  determine 
and  treat  knowingly.  From  the  decrease 
of  the  wing  muscles  our  domestic  fowls, 
especially  the  Asiatics  and  other  large 
breeds,  cannot  take  flight  and  wing  the 
bracing  air  as  a  means  of  exercise ;  there- 
fore, it  is  by  walking,  running  and  scratch- 
ing that  they  get  the  needed  recreation  so 
essential  to  "all  life  and  prolificacy. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  fowls 
should  have  unlimited  range  to  do  well 
and  be  profitable,  for  they  seldom  go  be- 
yond reach  unless  forced  to  seek  for  their 
living.  However,  ample  space  is  needed 
for  walkiug  ind  scratching,  and  if  they  get 
this,  aud  the  place  be  kept  clean,  pure  and 
fresh,  they  will  do  well.  Inactivity  is  ihe 
bane  of  all  fowls,  for  it  engenders  disease, 
morbid  and  uunatui  al  desires,  such  as 
feather  pulling  and  egg  eating ;  hence  it  is 
advisable  to  give  fowls  all  the  exercise 
they  can  take,  for  it  stirs  up  the  blood, 
keeps  down  interna!  fatness,  promotes  fer- 
tility, fecundity,  digestion  and  assimil- 
ation, consequently  health,  contentment 
and  piotit  are  sine  to  follow. 


A  Good  Average  for  a  Flock. 

H.  E.  BONHAM,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

I  kept  track  of  my  finest  pen  of  Black 
Mmorcas  this  year.  \  had  nine  hens  with 
my  "97"  finest  cock,  and  from  the  first  of 
March  to  the  first  of  October  I  got  from 
them  1494  eggs,  that  is  214  days,  and  an 
average  of  168  eggs  per  nen  in  214  days. 
Now  this  is  correct,  whether  you  believe  it 
or  not.  I  bave  the  same  nine  hens  yet  and 
next  season  1  am  going  lo  keep  count  again. 
I  would  not  sell  them,  for  chey  are  fine 
birds,  and  I  raised  them  myself.  In  March, 
when  it  was  cold  nights  and  mornings,  I 
kept  a  fire  in  their  barn  and  kept  it  warm. 
Fed  bran  mash  just  about  warm.  I  would 
throw  wheat  in  thue  stiaw  aud  give  them 
cabbage  cut  up,  and  at  night  [  gave  them 
corn,  and  green  bone  three  times  times  a 
week.  1  have  a  Mann  bone  cutter,  and  it 
is  a  good  mill.  I  have  about  forty  fine 
young  cockerels  to  sell,  and  they  are  all 
from  best  blood.  I  received  your  paper 
this  morning  and  I  have  read  it  very  care- 
fully. It  was  an  August  number.  Now, 
as  the  edil  or  thinks  there  are  but  few  hens 
that  lay  twelve  dozen  per  year,  I  am  al- 
most afraid  to  tell  my  tale.  But  as  I 
know  it  to  be  so,  you  can  read  my  chicken 
tale. 


From  California. 

WM.  J.  G.  WETHERLE,   EUREKA,  CAL. 

We  are  well  pleased  with  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  have  read  every  word  of  it. 
We  raise  broilers  for  market,  but  cannot 
keep  up  our  supply,  and  we  buy  and  get 
more  than  we  bargain  for,  in  tbe  way  of 
lice,  roup,  etc.  We  have  concluded  to  have 
a  hot  water  incubator.  We  are  pretly 
well  experienced  now,  and  Want  to  extend 
the  business.  There  are  no  breeders  in  our 
place,  I  mean  where  they  make  a  business 
of  il,  and  it  is  rather  hazardous,  as  we  have 
no  outlet,  mv  mail,  only  by  steamer  to  San 
Francisco,  and  that  is  only  twice  a  week. 
Prices  are  very  poor  for  eggs  and  dressed 
poultry,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  time 
in  the  winter.  While  you  people  are  la- 
menting frozen  combs,  we  fight  lice  and 
roup,  and  strew  our  chictens'  ground  with 
roses,  so  as  to  speak,  as  they  bloom  alj  the 
year.  We  leave  our  cabbage  out  all  winter 
and  lay  the  chickens'  run  in  the  garden,  as 


grass  and  clover  are  now  in  plenty.  I  had, 
with  infinite  pain,  given  you  our  market 
quotations  and  several  quotations  on  grain. 
When  the  last  Poultry  Keeper  came,  you 
had  it  all  there,  with  the  exception  of  grain 
prices.  Wheat  is  3-4  cents  to  1  3-4  cents 
per  pounnd,  and  corn  never  less  than  1  3-4 
cents  per  pound,  so  you  see  it  is  rather  ex- 
pensive feeding.  Can  anyone  give  mc  a- 
plan  for  a  home-made  bone  cutter,  or  are 
they  so  cheap  that  they  do  not  pay? 


California  for  Poultry. 

F.  A.  SPENCER.  SOQUEL,  CAL. 

I  have  sometimes  seen  it  stated  in  East- 
ern poultry  papers  that  '•  California  " 
must  be  an  ideal  place  for  poultry,  because 
the  winters  are  mild  and  there  is  no  need 
ot  building  expensive  and  warm  coops. 
The  truth  is  that  the  rainy  and  nasty  win- 
ters we  have  here  are  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  on 
poultry  than  the  extreme  cold  winters  of 
the  East.  Coops  should  be  made  tighter 
and  dryer  here  than  in  the  East  even,  be- 
cause tbe  rains  are  heavy  and  long  con- 
tinued. 


Follows  the  Advice  and  Succeeds. 

MRS.  H,  L.  BARTLETT,   FLATBUSH,  N.  Y. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  has  been  of  great 
service  to  me,  and  helped  me  to  useful 
and  intelligent  handling  of  the  birds.  My 
testimony  is  that  it  is  full  of  good  com- 
mon sense,  ana  anyone  desiring  a  healthy, 
successful  set  of  hens  ought  to  take  it  and 
follow  its  advice.  Since  1  have  taken  the 
paper  I  lose  few  if  any  of  my  young  chick- 
ens, for  recognizing  the  advice,  thanks  to 
the  paper,  I  avert  the  danger  that  threatens 
them.  My  hens  have  weatbered  their  moult- 
ing, and  aie  in  fine  condition,  as  the  foods, 
remedies  and  conditions  advised  by  the  pa- 
per are  faithfully  followed.  I  am  much  in- 
debted to  your  paper,  aud  have  recom- 
mended it  toothers. 


More  About  Roup. 

It  is  a  veritable  "devil  fish"  in  the 
poultry  yard,  and  the  disease  assumes 
about  as  many  forms  as  that  fish  has  arms. 
The  form  which  causes  the  surest  and 
cjuiekest  death  is  when  it  attacks  the  lungs, 
'there  seems  to  be  no  help  for  the  fowJ 
then.  There  are  many  good  remedies  that 
woik  admirably  up  to  a  certain  stage,  aud 
that  stage  is  when  the  breathing  assumes  a 
gurgling  sound  in  tbe  throat.  If  the  fow 
could  cough  up  and  expel  this  substance 
there  would  be  small  need  to  worry  over 
its  recovery,  but  since  it  cannot  do  this  it 
literally  dies  of  want  of  breath,  chokes  to 
death  before  the  very  eyes  of  its  owner, 
who  would  exhaust  a  drug  store  to  save  it 
if  by  so  doing  it  could  be  saved. 

Why  could  there  not  be  some  remedy, 
discovered  that,  applied  by  pcdermically, 
would  cure  this  most  to  be  dreaded  of  ail 
diseases  that  visit  our  poultry  yards. 

Disinfect — Disinfection  is  one  of  the 
very  necessary  branches  of  work  belonging 
to  the  poultry  industry. 

Fresh  slacked  lime,  reduced  to  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  cream,  is  u?ed  most  ex- 
tensively, and  many  poultry  raisers  mix 
other  things  in  it;  yet  I  never  could  uir 
derstand  just  why  this  was  necessary,  for 
the  lime  is  strong  enough  in  itself  to  destroy 
all  disease  germs  aud  drive  away  vermin, 
and  it  seems  to  roe,  too,  that  the  lime  de- 
stroys the  strength  of  evey thing  else  that 
is  mixed  with  it. 

Carbolic  acid  is  another  good  disinfect- 
ant. One-half  pound  of  carbolic  aJd  crys- 
tals, dissolved  by  heat,  and  mixed  in  six 
pailslul  of  water  will  be  about  the  right 
strength  for  sprinkling  the  interior  of  tbe 
hen  house  and  grounds  outside,  All  rub- 
bish should  be  lemoved  before  the  work  of 
sprinkling  is  commenced.  A  force  pump, 
if  one  is  to  be  had,  is  the  best  means  by 
which  this  disinfectant  can  be  used,  but  in 
the  absence  of  this,  bunches  of  hay  or 
straw,  or  a  new  broom,  may  be  used,  and 
will  do  the  work  very  well.  For  the  in- 
side rough  walls  of  a  hen  house,  a  child's 
broom  is  the  best  "brush"  one  can  get 
with  which  to  whitewash. 

The  coal  oil  emulsion,  the  formula  of 
which  has  appeared  in  tbe  poultry  journals 
from  time  to  time,  is  a  most  excellent  de- 
stroyer of  vermin.  It  can  be  applied  the 
same  as  the  lime  wash  or  carbolic  acid. 

Corrosive  chloride  of  mercury  is  perhaps 
the  very  best  of  all  destroyers  of  vermin. 
This  is  what  the  druggists  give  you  when 
you  ask  for  "bed-bug  poison."  It  is  a 
white  powder,and  dissolves  best  in  alcohol, 
though  there  are  other  liquids  that  will 
dissolve  it.  One-half  pint  of  alcohol,  con- 
taining as  much  of  the  powder  as  it  will 
readily  dissolve,  will  be  sufficient  to  put  in 
three  to  six  pails  of  water  and  use  as  di- 
rected for  the  carbolic  acid. 

This  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  must  be 
handled  carefully  and  kept  out  of  the  reach 
of  children  or  careless  persons, 

On  account  of  its  poisonous  nature,  it 
is  not  as  extensively  used  as  it  otherwise 
would  be,  but  to  tbe  person  who  abhors 
the  odor  of  coal  oil,  and  can  not  endure  the 
smell  of  carbolic  acid,  this  solution  will  be 
found  very  useful.  It  is  comparatively 
odorless,  especially  after  being  diluted  with 
water  for  using. —  Omaha  World-Herald. 
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Keeping  Pigeons  for  Profit. 

There  is  too  much  loss  among  pigeons 
when  they  are  allowed  to  fly  over  the  whole 
neighborhood.  Boys  trap  them,  hawks 
and  cats  are  on  the  lookout  for  them,  and 
the  hunters  will  take  chance  shots  at  them 
when  it  can  be  done  without  risk.  They 
may  easily  he  confined.  For  fifty  pairs 
have  a  house  about  ten  by  twenty  feet,  the 
upper  Story  of  some  building  being  pre- 
ferred. The  yard  should  be  about  twenty 
by  fifty  feet,  not  less  than  ten  feet  high 
and  covered  on  the  top  and  sides  with  wire 

One  of  the  essential  points  in  keeping- 
pigeons  is  to  have  the  sexes  equal.  If  there 
is  an  extra  male,  he  will  make  an  attempt 
to  secure  a  mate  from  the  other  males,  and 
thus  break  up  the  matings,  as  well  as  keep 
the  colony  in  perpetual  turmoil.  He  must 
be  taken  out  or  a  mate  for  him  must  be 
procured  from  elsewhere. 

Keep  the  bouse  and  yard  clean,  and  place 
plenty  of  litter  o;:  the  floor  for  nest 
materials.  Lice  are  vory  destructive  to 
pigeons,  and  must  never  be  allowed  to  be- 
come established,  as  they  will  render  the 
flock  unprofitable. 

Pigeons  should  be  kept  supplied  with 
plenty  of  wheat  and  cracked  corn,  as  well 
as  keeping  boxes  of  ground  bone  and  meat, 
charcoal,  ground  oyster-shells  and  rock  salt 
where  they  can  help  themselves.  A  salt 
'codfish  is  usually  huag  up  where  they  can 
pick  it,  and  chopped  cabbage  or  other 
vegetable  food  may  be  placed  where  they 
can  use  such  if  they  prefer. 

They  will  hatch  and  raise  from  six  to  ten 
pairs  of  squabs  a  year,  and  the  squabs 
usually  sell  for  about  twenty-five  cents 
each.  Old  pigeons  command  no  sale,  being 
kept  for  breeding  purposes  only. 

If  kept  in  confinement,  they  will  thrive 
well  as  long  as  all  of  their  wants  are  sup- 
plied and  lice  are  not  allowed  to  overrun 
Iheir  quarters.  Water  should  always  be 
plentiful,  and  roosts  should  be  placed  her 
and  there  in  the  yards  at  different  heights 
mi  a--  to  permit  them  to  enjoy  the  open  air 

More  About  Gapes. 

Although  we  have  not  forgotten  to  give 
hints  on  the  prevention  and  cure  of  gapes 
yet  so  many  inquiries  have  come  in  as  to 
prompt  us  to  call  attention  to  the  subject 
again.  The  gapes  is  due  to  the  clogging  of 
the  windpipe  by  a  cluster  of  threadlike 
worms.  How  they  get  into  the  windpipe 
of  the  chicks  has  not  been  definitely  deter- 
mined, but  it  is  believed  that  they  (or  their 
egirs)  are  picked  up  by  the  chicks  from  the 
ground.  The  same  conditions  that  serve 
earthworms  seem  to  be  suitable  for  gape 
worms,  and  that  is  a  rich,  damp  or  shaded 
soil;  hence,  old  farms  upon  which  fowls 
have  run  for  years  are  most  affected  with 
the  germs  or  eggs  of  gapeworms. 

The  main  remedy,  known  for  a  century 
or  more,  is  to  draw  the  gapeworms  from 
the  windpipe  with  the  tuft  of  a  feather,  a 
straw,  or  even  a  horsehair  loop,  but  such 
method  is  slow,  and  inexperienced  persons 
do  not  always  succeed,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  time  and  labor  required  for  a  large 
number  of  chicks. 

One  plan  is  to  place  the  chicks  in  a  box 
and  dust  fine, air-slaked  lime  over  them,  so 
as  to  compel  them  to  inhale  the  lime, 
which  dislodges  the  worms.  Another  rem- 
edy is  to  give  each  chick  one  drop  of  spirits 
of  turpentine  on  a  bread  crumb. 

The  best  preventive  is  to  use  air-slaked 
lime  plentifully.  Scatter  it  freely  over 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  chicks,  and 
keep  all  of  the  surroundings  clean.  In  a 
quart  of  cornmeal  mix  a  teaspoonful  of 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  moisten  the  mix- 
ture w  ith  enough  water  to  form  a  crumbly 
dough.  Feed  this  to  the  chicks  on  the  first 
appearance  of  gapes,  and  if  it  does  not 
effect  a  cure  it  will  probably  prevent  the 
>)iri  ad  of  the  difficulty.  At  the  same  time 
always  look  for  the  laige  lice  on  the  beads 
and  necks  of  th°  chicks. 

Dipping  Hens  for  Lice. 
It  i>  not  pleasant  work  to  dip  a  lot  of 
hens  in  order  to  rid  them  of  lice.  The  best 
substances  to  use  are  some  of  the  well- 
known  sheep  dips.  The  bens  should  lie 
held  by  the  lesrs,  heads  down,  with  one 
hand  holding  the  head.  Dip  them  with  the 
head  under  first,  and  let  the  solution  cover 
every  portion  of  the  body,  not  even  the  toes 
excepted.  Pull  them  to  and  fro  in  the  tub 
two  or  three  times  and  sot  them  free.  It 
should  be  done  only  on  warm, clear  days. 


Profit  From  an  Acre. 

While  one  hundred  hens  are  not  too 
many  for  one  acre  of  land,  better  propor- 
tionate results  will  be  secured  with  fifty 
hens.  If  the  farmer  finds  that  fifty  hens 
pay  on  one  acre,  he  can  use  other  acres  in 
the  same  manner.  Few  farmers  have  ever 
really  tried  to  make  poultry  pay.  Gener- 
ally, if  hens  have  paid  at  all  on  the  farm 
they  deserve  all  the  credit.  There  are  no 
fabulous  profits  in  poultry,  nor  is  the  cap- 
ital required  much  less  than  for  other 
stock,  but  the  losses  are  sooner  recuperated 
and  better  prices  are  obtained.  There  is 
another  advantage  which  is  important. 
The  returns  from  the  sales  of  poultry  and 
eggs  are  constant.  There  is  no  waiting  un- 
til harvest  time  for  crops  to  mature,  nor 
being  governed  and  regulated  by  "cor- 
ners" or  speculators.  There  is  always  a 
retail  demand  wh.ch  the  farmer  himself 
can  regulate  and  supply. 

The  most  careful  experiments  have 
demonstrated  that  each  hen  in  a  large  flock 
should  give  a  profit  of  one  dollar  per  year. 
Some  of  the  hens  will  pay  nearly  twice  as 
much,  while  some  will  not  lay  at  all.  The 
cost  and  the  profit  are  regulated  by  circum- 
stances, as  is  the  case  with  all  industries. 
All  risks  must  be  encountered,  including 
losses  from  disease  and  mismanagement ; 
but  with  all  the  allowance  for  drawbacks, 
the  hen  will  give  a  prolio  of  one  dollar  per 
year  in  eggs  and  chicks. 

There  is  no  more  labor  required  in  man- 
aging a  flock  of  fifty  hens  than  in  managing 
a  cow,  or  in  plowing,  seeding,  cultivating 
and  harvesting  a  one-acre  crop,  and  the 
larger  the  crop  thesmaller  the  cost  propor- 
tionately for  each  hen  or  bushel  of  produce 

The  Breeding  Pen. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  keep  a  lot  of 
useless  males  to  feed.  If  you  wish  to 
hatch  chicks,  select  a  dozen  of  your  best 
hens  and  put  them  in  a  yard  with  a  vigor- 
ous male.  They  will  give  you,  perhaps, 
000  eggs  before  the  hatching  season  is  over, 
thus  enabling  you  to  hatch  out  all  the 
chicks  you  may  wish.  If  there  are  no 
males  with  the  hens  in  the  other  flocks, 
they  will  lay  fully  as  well  as  if  the  males 
were  present,  with  the  advantage  that  the 
eggs  w  ill  keep  three  times  as  long.  It  is 
the  fertile  eggs  that  spoils  the  soonest,  and 
by  leaving  out  the  males,  the  eggs  will  not 
only  keep  belter,  but  valuable  food  will  be 
saved  that  supports  useless  males.  We  do 
not  advise  the  changing  of  breeds  if  it  can 
be  avoided.  Of  course,  we  do  not  refer  to 
common  fowls  ;  they  should  be  changed  for 
some  pure  breed.  But  when  you  have 
selected  a  breed,  stick  to  it,  and  endeavor 
to  improve  it  by  careful  selection.  If  you 
should  make  a  mistake  in  the  selection  of 
your  breed,  it  may  be  vvell  to  try  again, 
with  some  other;  but  when  you  have  con- 
cluded that  your  selection  is  as  good  as  can 
be  made,  do  not  become  discouraged  and 
resort  to  a  new  one,  as  the  fault  may  not 
be  with  the  birds,  but  with  your  manage- 
ment. The  most  successful  are  those  who 
keep  only  one  or  two  breeds,  as  there  is  a 
better  opportunity  to  observe  a  few  than 
many. 

Electrical  Incubator  and  "Wooden  Hen. 

Mr.  George  H.  Stahl,  Quincy,  111., 
has  applied  electricity  to  the  incubator, 
and  now  offers  it  greatly  improved.  He 
has  also  put  out  a  small  incubator  for 
the  young  people,  which  he  styles  the 
"wooden  hen."  It  is  not  a  toy,  but  a 
practical  machine,  self-regulating,  eco- 
nomical, and  hatches  the  eggs.  A 
small  brooder  also  has  been  invented 
as  a  companion  to  the  "wooden  hen," 
which  has  a  little  of  both  top  and  bot- 
tom heat,  and  is  portable.  His  inten- 
tion is  to  give  the  boys  and  girls  a 
chance,  and  desires  them  to  write  him 
for  description  and  prices. 

Combs  and  Breeds. 

The  comb  is  one  of  the  main  points  to  ob- 
serve in  a  breed.  One  of  the  surest  indi  ■ 
cations  that  a  breed  is  not  pure  is  whenth  : 
comb  peculiar  to  it  is  not  what  is  required^ 
Brahmas  have  pea-combs  ;  that  is,  a  largo 
comb  with  a  smaller  one  on  each  side,  mak- 
ing three  combs,  the  whole  resembling  an 
open  pea-pod  containing  peas.  The  Leg- 
horns,   Mmorcas.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Lang- 


shans,  Javas  and  Cochins  have  straight, 
single  combs,  with  points.  The  Hamburgs, 
Wyandottes  and  others  have  rose-combs, 
which  somewhat  resemble  a  rose.  To  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  combs  in  detail  would 
demand  a  full  description  of  each  breed, 
but  it  is  important,  when  procuring  a 
breed,  to  be  sure  that  the  comb  is  correct, 
for  if  not  so  there  is  a  probability  of  a 
cross  or  impurity.  As  with  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine,  all  the  breeds  of  poultry  are 
bred  to  a  standard,  to  which  they  must 
strictly  adhere,  or  they  will  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  show  rooms. 

Chicks  for  Broilers. 

The  broilers  that  get  into  market  early 
are  hatched  now  and  until  February.  The 
cost  of  the  food  for  a  chick  is  about  five 
cents  for  each  pound  of  chick  produced, 
and  the  chicks  should  weigh  about  one  and 
a  half  pounds  when  ten  weeks  old.  It  re- 
quires great  care  to  raise  chicks  in  winter, 
as  the  hen  cannot  keep  them  sufficiently 
warm  at  that  season,  as  she  can  in  spring 
and  summer.  The  food  of  the  chicks  may 
consist  of  anything  they  will  oat,  but,  while 
cracked  corn  and  wheat  is  excellent  for 
them  after  they  are  two  weeks  old,  yet  the 
food  should  be  varied.  Meat  is  always 
acceptable  to  them,  and  small  potatoes  will 
be  enjoyed.  It  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  young  chick  is  growing  all  the 
time,  and  for  that  reason  they  should  be 
fed  regularly,  and  at  least  four  times  a  day 
but  if  they  can  be  so  fed  as  to  keep  them 
busily  scratching  it  will  be  as  much  advan- 
tage to  them  as  to  aault  fowls.  The  main 
point  is  never  to  let  young  chicks  become 
chilled,  as  they  will  perish  or  be  so  ret  arded 
as  to  make  but  little  progress  in  growth  for 
weeks. 


Standards  by  Selection. 

By  weeding  out  the  unprofitable  stock,  a 
higher  standard  will  result.  In  the  obser- 
vation of  the  individuals  much  can  be 
learned.  The  good  hens  become  pels,  and 
pride  in  their  individual  excellence  on  the 
part  of  the  owner  results.  The  young 
stock  will  be  hatched  only  from  the  best 
producers,  instead  of  from  eggs  taken  in- 
discriminately from  the  egg-basket.  No 
farmer  who  will  carefully  cull  out  the 
drones  need  depend  on  others  to  produce 
breeds  for  him.  Pure  breeds  should  be 
used,  however,  and  especially  pure-bred 
males.  Even  with  the  choicest  stock,  the 
matter  of  selection  should  not  be  over- 
looked. There  are  drones  and  idlers  in 
aristocratic  flocks  as  well  as  in  flocks  of 
low  degree.  There  is  room  for  improve- 
ment in  every  direction.  The  object  is  to 
impress  upon  poultrymen  and  farmers  the 
importance  of  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  stock, 
and  to  teach  the  fact  that  a  profitable  flock 
can  be  made  up  of  what  may  look  like  un- 
promising material. 


Sour  3Iilk. 

We  are  asked  if  sour  milk  is  injurious  to 
chicks,  and  a  reader  suggests  that  he  has 
raised  chickens  for  twenty-five  years  and 
has  always  had  good  results.  He  alludes, 
of  course,  to  adults.  He  first  warms  the 
milk,  however.  His  pullets,  hatched  in 
April,  have  laved  in  August.  Sour  milk, 
if  heated,  is  then  in  a  more  wholesome  con- 
dition, and  may  be  used.  The  claim  we 
made  was  that  it  should  not  be  used  for 
chicks,  as  it  is  liable  to  cause  bowel  dis- 
ease, owine  to  the  sour  milk  being  in  a 
stage  of  fermentation.  The  difficulty  is  that 
but  few  will  heat  the  milk,  or  remove  it 
until  it  becomes  entirely  unfit  for  any  use. 
Sour  milk,  fresh  milk  or  buttermilk  is  ex- 
cellent for  hens  in  winter.  Regarding  the 
early  laying  of  the  pullets  (four  months 
old),  they  were  probably  Leghorns,  but 
they  will  be  more  serviceable  if  not  begin- 
ning quite  so  soon. 

Sitting  Hens. 

Do  not  give  the  hens  too  many  eggs.  The 
fixed  number  of  thirteeen  eggs  for  all  kinds 
and  all  sizes  of  hens  will  not  answer  for 
winter.  Attempting  to  get  a  large  brood 
of  chicks  by  giving  the  hen  a  nestful  of 
eggs  may  defeat  the  very  object  sought, 
for  every  egg  in  the  nest  will  in  time  be 
exposed  to  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  chilled, 
if  the  nest  is  too  full.  Ten  eggs  under  a 
Plymouth  Rock  hen,  and  twelve  eggs  under 
a  Brahma,  are  ample.  Better  use  ten  eggs 
and  get  eight  chicks,  than  to  use  thirteen 
eggs  and  get  one  chick,  for  the  larger  the 
brood  the  smaller  t  he  cost  of  the  whole,  as 
it  takes  no  more  care  and  time  an  the  pari 
of  the  hen  to  cover  and  scratch  for  eight 
than  for  one.  It  is  also  cheaper  and  more 
economical  to  attend  to  several  hens,  pro- 
portionately, than  to  be  compelled  to  look 
after  one  only. 
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Some  Points  in  a  Nutshell. 

The  following  facts  and  figures,  says 
Poultry  Monthly,  answers  many  queries 
which  reach  poultry  editors  at  least  once 
a  year.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  care- 
fully preserve  them  for  future  reference. 
They  are  not  given  al  random,  but  have 
been  carefully  compiled  and  edited: 

It  takes  about  three  months  to  grow  a 
broiler. 

The  goose  lays  a  score  or  two  of  eggs  in  a 
yean 

No  brooding- pen  should  contain  over 
fifty  chicks. 

Broilers  shrink  about  a  half  pound  each 
when  dressed. 

Tne  shell  of  an  esrg  contains  about  fifty 
grains  of  salt  of  lime. 

Forty  dressed  duck  lings  are  packed  in  a 
barrel  for  shipment. 

From  thirty-five  to  forty  ducks  and 
drakes  are  allowed  in  a  pen. 

The  duck  averages  ten  dozen  eggs  in 
about  seven  months'  laying. 

Build  the  house  ten  by  ten  feet  for  ten 
fowls,  and  the  yard  ten  times  larger. 

Ducklings  are  marketed'at  five  pounds 
weight,  which  they  attain  in  ten  weeks. 

Ten  dozen  eges  a  year  is  the  average  esti- 
mate given  as  the  production  of  the  hen. 

About  four  dozen  eggs  are  given  as  an 
average  for  the  annual  output  of  the  tur- 
key. 

Duck  feathers  sell  at  forty  cents  per 
pound:  goose  feathers  bring  double  the 
amount. 

Thirteen  eggs  are  considered  a  setting, 
though  many  breeders  are  now  giving 
fifteen. 

Between  forty  and  fifty  degrees  is  the 
proper  temperature  to  keep  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing during  winter. 

Eggs  intended  for  hatching  should  not  be 
kept  over  four  weeks.  They  must  be 
turned  every  day  or  two. 

It  will  require  seven  pounds  of  skimmed 
milk  to  equal  one  nound  of  lean  beef  for 
flesh-forming  qualities. 

One  dollar  per  head  is  the  average  cost  of 
keeping  a  fowl  a  year,  and  the  same  amount 
is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  profits. 

The  esrgs  of  the  White  Leghorn,  Black 
Minorca  and  Houdan  are  of  about  the  same 
weight  as  those  of  the  Light  Brahma. 

In  an  egg  of  one  thousand  grains,  six 
hundred  belong  to  the  white,  three  hun- 
dred to  the  velk,  and  one  hundred  to  the 
shell. 

For  good  icsulls  in  egg  production,  the 
hen  house  during  the  winter  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  colder  than  forty  de- 
grees. 

It  costs  one  cent  each, in  the  East,  to  pro- 
duce an  egg;  out  West,  where  grain  is 
cheaper,  their  cost  would  hardly  exceed  a 
half  cent. 

In  one  hundred  parts  of  the  white  of  an 
egg,  about  eighty-four  per  cent,  is  water; 
twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  albumen;  one 
per  cent,  mineral  matter,  and  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  sugar,  etc. 

A  Light  Brahma  lien's  egg  will  weigh 
from  two  and  a  quarter  to  two  and  a  half 
ounces,  or  about  one  pound  and  twelve 
ounces  per  dozen. 

In  mating  ducks, about  seven  are  allowed 
a  drake  in  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
more  as  the  weather  grows  warmer,  until  a 
dozen  are  reached. 

Poultry  manure  contains  2AS  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid  ;  2  26  per  cent,  potash  ;  and 
'•}  2i>  per  cent,  nitrogen,  as  ammonia  and  or- 
ganic matter. 

In  one  hundred  parts  of  the  yelk,  fifty- 
two  per  cent,  is  water,  forty-five  per  cent, 
is  oil  and  fat,  and  one  per  cent,  each  of  al- 
buminoids, coloiing  and  mineral  matter. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  is  about  the  aver- 
age hatch  by  a  hen,  and  fifty  per  cent,  by 
an  incubator.  Poor  machines  ai>d  careless 
and  inexperienced  operators  are  the  cause 
of  the  difference. 

If  properly  kept  and  judiciously  applied 
to  land,  poultry  manure  is  worth  one-half 
the  cost  of  the  food  the  fowls  net,  and  yet 
little  account  in  taken  of  the  droppings 
when  an  estimate  is  made  of  the  profits. 

Compared  with  vveil-rotted  barn  manure, 
there  are  4S.H0  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  henmauure,  to  six  in  barn  yard  manure; 
forty-one  pounds  of  potash  to  ten  in  barn 
yard  manure;  and  sixty-seven  pounds  of 
nitrogen  to  eleven  in  barn  yard  manure. 
The  analysis  is  based  on  a  ton  each  of  hen 
and  barn  yard  manures. 

A  duckling  at  a  week  old  should  weigh 
four  ounces;  two  weeks,  nine  ounces; 
three  weeks,  one  pound;  four  weeks,  one 
pound  and  nine  ounces  ;  five  weeks,  two 
pounds  and  two  ounces;  six  weeks,  two 
pounds  and  eleven  ounces;  seven  weeks, 
three  pounds  and  five  ounces  ;  eight  weeks, 
four  pounds:  nine  weeks,  four  pounds  and 
eight  ounces. 

How  much  will  a  chick  gain  '!  The  eggs 
weish  two  ounces;  the  newly  hatched 
chick  weighs  one  and  a  quarter  ounces  ;  at 
one  week  old,  two  ounces;  two  weeks  old, 
four  ounces;  three  weeks  old,  six  and  a 
quarter  ounces;  four  weeks  oid,  ten 
ounces;  five  weeks  old,  fourteen  ounces; 
six  weeks  old,  eishti en  and  a  half  ounces: 
seven  weeks  old,  twenty-three  and  a  half 
ounces;  eight  weeks  old,  twenty-eight 
ounces  ;  nine  weeks  old,  thirty-two  ounces  ; 
ten  weeks  old,  thirty-six  ounces;  eleven 
weeks  old,  forty-one  ounces. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  poultry  keeper  company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co. ,  Pa 


This  number  is  alone  worth  one  year's 
subscription. 

You  can  get  this  paper  six  months  for 
twenty-five  cents. 

Read  some  of  our  offers  in  the  adver- 
tising- columns. 

Boston  is  going  to  have  a  grand  show 
this  year.  They  are  getting  ready, 
and  there  will  be  no  half-way  busi- 
ness about  it. 

Three  papers  for  one  dollar — Southern 
Fancier,  Reliable  Poultry  Journal  and 
Poultry  Keeper. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Goodrich,  Seattle,  Wash., 
is  Secretary  of  the  Puget  Sound  Poultry 
Club,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  having  re- 
signed. 

We  hear  it  reported  that  Messrs.  Geo. 
M.  Downs  and  "Si  Twist,"  of  the 
Southern  Fancier,  will  be  at  the  A.  P. 
A.  meeting  at  Washington. 

Look  out  for  the  top  ventilator.  Do 
not  labor  under  the  delusion  that  a 
chick  needs  as  much  fresh  air  as  an 
elephant — that  is,  in  winter. 

Pittsburg  did  not  get  the  A.  P.  A. 
meeting  but  she  will  have  a  rousing  big 
show  all  the  same  on  January  14th  to 
18th,  inclusive. 

Express  rates  on  pure  breeds  are  now 
only  about  one-half  of  what  they  were 
a  few  months  ago.  But  coops  should  be 
strong  and  serviceable. 

We  do  not  devote  our  paper  to 
pigeons,  rabbits,  or  pet  stock — only 
poultry.  It  is  not  a  boy's  paper  but  for 
those  who  desire  to  learn  all  about 
practical  poultry  keeping. 

We  only  ask  50  cents  a  year  for 
this  paper.  For  60  cents  you  get  the 
paper  one  year  and  our  book— "The  Il- 
lustrator," which  has  100  illustrations 
of  houses,  incubators,  brooders,  etc. 

Augusta,  Georgia,  will  have  a  show 
January  22nd  to  27th,  and  it  is  expected 
to  be  one  of  the  best  to  be  held  in  the 
South.  Mr.  J.  W.  Killingsworth  is  Sec- 
retary. No  other  show  in  that  section 
this  year. 

When  the  A.  P.  A.  meets  at  Wash- 
ington let  the  business  be  done  right. 
No  more  "credit"  votes,  and  no  more 
silly  jokes  at  the  expense  of  ladies, 
even  if  one  of  them  is  the  joker's  wife. 

Any  reader  can  get  illustrated  plans 
for  making  a  hot  water  incubator,  free 
of  charge,  by  sending  two  stamps  to 
pay  postage  and  stationery,  to  our  edi- 
tor, P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Prices  in  Chicago  are  often  quoted 
higher  than  they  really  are,  hence  we 
caution  our  readers  to  be  careful  and 
not  ship  to  irresponsible  parties.  It  is 
true  that  we  frequently  recommend  the 
Sprague  Commission  House,  but  we  do 
so  to  assist  our  readers  to  be  in  com- 
munication with  an  old  and  reliable 
concern. 


Ard  now  we  are  told  that  the  sore- 
heed  disease  down  South  is  due  to  mos- 
quitoes, yet  in  New  Jersey,  where  mos- 
quitoes are  as  thick  as  hair  on  a  skye 
terrier  dog,  the  sorehead  disease  is  un- 
known. 

Did  you  buy  eggs  last  spring?  If  so 
advertise  your  stock.  You  need  only 
two  or  three  lines  in  this  paper,  as  it 
goes  nearly  everywhere.  A  2-line 
"ad."  for  three  months,  will  cost  you 
only  $2.55. 

The  way  to  shut  out  the  Texas  ten- 
cent  Standards  is  for  the  A.  P.  A.  to 
publish  them.  If  they  are  not  adopted 
the  country  will  soon  be  filled  with 
them,  and  without  infringement. 

The  "Feather,"  published  by  Mr. 
George  A.  Howard,  box  54,  Station  A, 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  papers  we  have  seen,  and  is 
devoted  to  pigeons.  Send  to  him  for 
;ample  copy.    It  is  only  50  cents  a  year. 

The  Green  River  Poultry,  Pigeon  and 
Pet  Stock  Association  will  hold  their 
annual  show  in  Owensboro,  Ky.,  Janu- 
ary 14th  to  18th,  inclusive,  with  Mr.  I. 
N.  Barker  as  Judge.  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Hale  is  Corresponding  Secretary. 

How  to  know  all  the  points  of  a 
breed.  Get  the  Standard — price  one  dol- 
lar— for  sale  by  us.  It  describee  every 
part  of  a  fowl,  from  the  beak  to  the 
toe,  and  of  each  breed  separately. 
Standard  and  Poultry  Keeper  only  $1.25 
for  both. 

The  great  Madison  Square  Garden 
Show  at  New  York  city  every  year  is 
the  Mecca  of  the  poultryman.  No  other 
hall  in  the  United  States  is  like  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  and  the  rent-  alone 
is  $1000  per  day.  Yet  the  crowds  come 
and  the  shows  succeed  there. 

It  makes  us  smile  to  read  of  a  paper 
claiming  20,000  circulation,  with  ad- 
vertising rates  at  ten  cents  a  line.  The 
only  truth  about  it  is  the  rates  for  ad- 
vertisements. We  have  seen  offers  of 
one  cent  a  line,  though  it  corts  over  a 
cent  to  set  up  the  line  in  type. 

The  Barren  County  (Ky.)  Poultry 
Club  will  hold  its  show  January  8th  to 
10th,  inclusive,  at  Glasgow.  The  show 
promises  to  be  a  great  success,  about 
$700  in  specials  and  premiums  being  of- 
fered, which  is  excellent  for  the  first 
show.  Mr.  W.  D.  Dickinson,  Glasgow, 
Ky.,  is  Secretary. 

Perhaps  the  Atlanta  Directors  re- 
member how  one  man  ran  down  there 
to  a  former  Exposition  and  "whooped 
it  up"  on  nearly  all  the  breeds,  though 
he  was  not  a  breeder  of  such,  and  they 
perhaps  remember  how  a  man  "whoop- 
ed it  up"  at  Chicago  on  the  "family 
names."  -  A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire. 

Eggs  will  freeze  and  burst  open  if 
left  in  the  nests  on  very  cold  days. 
Collect  the  eggs  several  times  during 
the  day,  and  make  the  nests  in  a  warm 
place,  using  plenty  of  hay  or  litter, 
which  will  be  warmed  by  the  hens  when 
they  are  on  the  nests,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent the  eggs  from  becoming  chilled 
too  suddenly  when  the  hens  come  off 
after  laying. 


If  one  or  two  more  Doctors,  or  "Ph. 
D's"  should  play  dirges  and  "expound" 
things  we  all  know  it  would  add  more 
interest  to  poultry  literature.  If  a 
"Dr."  informs  us  that  f-o-w-1  spells 
"fowl"  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  with  the 
editors,  but  if  some  yeoman  says  the 
same  thing  it  goes  into  the  waste 
basket.  Strange  how  editors  will  fall 
down  and  worship  titles  and  meaning- 
less appendages. 

We  do  not  intend  to  mix  into  any 
election  contests  when  the  A.  P.  A. 
meets,  but  we  believe  that  if  the  West 
is  to  be  recognized  for  President  or 
Secretary  Mr.  Theodore  Sternberg  is 
the  man  for  one  of  those  positions.  It 
should  also  be  the  duty  of  the  A.  P.  A. 
to  lop  off  those  "back  numbers"  on  the 
Executive  Committee  who  have  long 
are  gone  out  of  the  poultry  business. 


Cut  straw  makes  not  only  excellent 
nests,  but  provides  litter  for  the  floor  of 
the  poultry  house,  and  assists  in  keep- 
ing it  clean.  When  grain  is  thrown  in 
cut  straw,  as  litter,  the  hens  will  work 
and  scratch  in  it  industriously.  There 
is  no  material  so  cheap  and  useful  in 
a  poultry  house  as  cut  straw,  and  the 
floor  of  the  poultry  house  should  be 
covered  with  it  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  inches. 

When  everything  is  frozen,  did  it 
ever  occur  to  you  how  some  of  the  ani- 
mals and  birds  may  suffer  for  water? 
The  dog  and  the  cat  are  at  a  loss  to 
find  water  sometimes,  and  geese  and 
ducks,  when  off  from  the  barn,  do  not 
receive  a  sufficient  supply,  the  turkey 
and  guinea  finding  water  only  with 
still  greater  difficulty.  Such  things 
are  not  wilful  neglect  but  thoughtless- 
ness, though  they  occur  every  winter. 

Now  that  the  northeast  winds  will  be 
upon  us  it  is  necessary  that  the  venti- 
ators  be  nailed  down.  It  is  the  damp, 
cold  draught  of  air  that  comes  down 
on  the  fowls  at  night,  while  they  are  on 
the  roost,  which  causes  swollen  eyes, 
blindness,  hoarse  breathing,  discharge 
from  the  nostrils,  etc.  It  does  not  pay 
to  ventilate  when  the  ventilation  causes 
disease.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  will  steal 
into  any  poultry  house  that  is  not 
lathed  and  plastered.  The  object  should 
be  to  not  allow  draughts. 

One  male  and  fifteen  females  of  the 
small  breeds  make  a  fair-sized  flock, 
but  if  the  large  breeds  are  kept,  a  male 
and  twelve  females  make  a  correct 
number.  For  such  flocks  a  poultry 
house  10x16  or  12x12  feet  will  not  be  too 
large,  as  there  will  be  more  eggs  se- 
cured when  the  birds  have  plenty  of 
room.  There  should  be  ample  space 
for  each  fowl  on  the  roost — at  least  one 
lineal  foot  of  roost  for  each — in  order  to 
guard  against  excessive  heat  in  sum- 
mer. 


The  dark  colored  yolks  are  preferred 
by  ladies  who  use  eggs  for  cake  and 
pastry,  and  the  question  is  frequently 
asked  why  the  yolks  of  some  eggs  are 
of  pale  color  at  times.  The  color  of  the 
yolk  does  not  indicate  quality,  but  de- 
pends on  the  food.  If  yellow  corn  or 
clover  hay  is  given  hens,  the  yolks  will 
be  deeper  in  color  than  when  wheat  and 
bran  are  the  principal  grain  foods.  In 
summer  when  hens  can  secure  a  greater 
variety,  the  color  of  the  yolks  is  deeper 
than  when  the  food  is  restricted  to  one 
or  two  kinds  only. 

The  practice  of  mixing  sand  or  other 
gritty  material  with  the  food  is  wrong, 
as  it  compels  the  fowls  or  chicks  to 
swallow  suDstances  which  should  not  be 
used  except  by  selection  on  the  part  of 
the  bird.  Gritty  material  should  be 
sharp,  and  is  used  by  the  fowls  only 
as  required  by  them.  As  soon  as  it  be- 
comes fine  it  is  useless  and  passes  out 
of  the  gizzard.  When  sand  is  mixed 
with  the  food  it  simply  serves  as  a 
foreign  substance  which  interferes 
with  digestion.  Coarse,  sharp  and  hard 
grit  is  the  kind  preferred  by  the  fowls. 

Fcwls  will  gape  rhen  they  are 
choked  with  matter  in  the  throat  from 
colds.  Whenever  this  occurs  a  hoarse 
breathing  may  also  be  noticed.  It  is 
due  to  a  top  draft  of  air  which  comes 
on  the  head  of  the  fowls.  A  remedy 
recently  tried  has  been  found  very  ef- 
ficacious. It  is  to  give  the  fowls  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  raw  eggs,  beaten  just  suffi- 
ciently to  mix  the  yolk  and  albumen, 
but  not  beaten  to  a  froth.  The  roosts 
are  to  be  taken  away,  and  the  hens 
sleep  on  straw  or  litter,  while  the 
cracks  or  sources  of  draft  must  be 
found  and  securely  closed. 


Some  of  the  ducks  will  commence  to 
lay  this  month,  and  by  February  the 
whole  flock  should  be  in  "full  blast." 
As  they  lose  but  little  time  after  they 
begin  the  supply  of  eggs  will  be  large 
from  a  good  flock.  Feed  the  laying 
ducks  twice  a  day,  on  all  that  they 


want  to  eat.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
ground  meat,  bran  and  ground  oats,  by 
weight,  to  which  is  added  four  pounds 
of  cooked  turnips  or  potatoes,  will  be  ex- 
cellent. At  noon  give  a  mess  of  finely 
cut  clover,  scalded  the  night  before. 
Ducks  should  have  as  great  a  variety 
of  food  as  possible. 


Scranton  Show. 

Scranton,  Penn'a,  will  give  a  rousing 
show  January  15th  to  18th  inclusive,  and 
already  success  is  assured.  The  city 
itself  numbers  nearly  100,000  population, 
besides  within  a  radius  of.  ten  miles 
there  are  100,000  more  with  more  prac- 
tical fanciers  to  the  square  inch  than 
any  city  of  its  size  in  the  country. 
Turn  out  and  boom  the  thing  along. 
Write  to  Mr.  R.  E.  Westlake,  secretary, 
for  premium  list. 


The  Curse  of  the  Pigeon. 
If  a  man  wishes  to  keep  pigeons  and 
confines  them  in  wire-covered  yards, 
they  will  pay,  but  to  have  a  lot  of 
pigeons  flying  over  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood is  a  curse  to  every  farmer  and 
poultryman,  as  they  not  only  eat  food 
that  other  persons  than  the  owner  of 
the  pigeons  must  pay  for  but  they 
bring  and  carry  disease  from  one  flock 
to  another.  Cholera,  roup,  and  lice  are 
spread  by  pigeons.  Every  community 
should  rebel  against  the  man  who  turns 
a  flock  of  pigeons  loose  to  fly  where 
they  desire.  Owls,  hawks  and  minks 
are  blessings  compared  with  pigeons 
where  poultry  is  kept. 


Situations  for  Poultryinen. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Rand,  Franklin,  Indiana, 
(present  address  Earl  Park,  Indiana), 
wants  a  good  man,  experienced,  to  take 
charge  of  a  large  broiler  farm.  It  is  a 
good  place  for  a  live  man  who  knows 
his  business. 

Mr.  Giles  Whitcomb,  Liechfield,  Mich., 
wants  a  position  to  work  on  a  poultry 
farm.    He  is  a  young  man. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Congdon,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
desires  a  position  as  second  hand.  He 
is  a  young  man  who  desires  to  learn. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Shallcross,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
would  like  a  position  on  a  poultry 
farm  until  April.  He  has  had  some  ex- 
perience at  the  business. 


Ketter  .Prices. 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  about  good 
prices  for  poultry  and  eggs  now.  The 
heavy  shipments  East  during  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  reduced  the  sur- 
plus largely,  and  there  are  not  many 
who  care  to  reduce  their  flocks  to  a 
minimum  after  keeping  them  to  this 
late  period  of  the  winter.  Prices  will 
gradually  go  up  and  old  hens  will  be 
in  demand.  Roosters  are  not  worth  the 
freight  paid  upon  them  to  send  them  to 
market  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and 
can  be  more  profitably  consumed  at 
home.  Late  chicks  which  should  now 
weigh  about  five  pounds  per  pair,  will 
probably  bring  from  15  to  20  cents  per 
pound  before  spring  opens. 


Pittsburg  show. 
Pittsburg  will  have  her  second  annual 
exhibition  in  City  Hall,  Market  street, 
from  January  14th  to  18th,  1S96.  The 
first  exhibition  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful exhibitions  ever  held  in  that 
county.  They  had  a  very  large  list  of 
special  premiums  together  with  the 
regular  premiums  offered  by  the  so- 
ciety, and  what  was  especially  pleasing 
to  the  exhibitors  and  flattering  to  the 
officers  is  the  fact  that  they  were  all 
paid,  and  paid  promptly.  This  year  the 
list  of  special  premiums  will  be  much 
larger  than  last  year,  and  they  are  ar- 
ranging a  plan  by  which  the  premiums 
will  be  awarded  early  during  the  show 
and  every  premium  paid  before  a  fowl 
or  exhibitor  leaves  the  hall.  They  will 
.secure  the  best  and  .most  popular 
judges  possible  to  give  satisfaction.  All 
exhibitors  will  receive  a  cordial  recep- 
tion, as  well  as  their  friends.  Mr.  A.  P. 
Robinson  is  Secretary,  431  Diamond 
street. 
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The  Two  Dromlos. 

With  an  American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion and  a  Decimal  Association  the  in- 
terests of  the  poultry  fraternity  will 
certainly  not  be  advanced.  One  asso- 
ciation is  sufficient.  We  have  in  the 
past,  advocated  a  "National"  Associa- 
tion, but  experience  has  taught  us  that 
it  is  slow  work  building-  up  an  associa- 
tion which  is  to  take  in  all,  and  we  con- 
fess that  we  see  nothing  to  gain  by 
going  outside  of  the  one  that  has  ex- 
isted for  years. 

About  all  there  is  to  it  is  the  annual 
re-union.  There  does  not  seem  enough 
interest  among  the  members  (or  per- 
haps too  much  self  interest  may  be  at 
fault)  to  adopt  a  comprehensive  Stand- 
ard that  does  not  conflict  with  itself,  or 
that  contains  sense,  English,  or  gram- 
mar, and  the  association  has  no  power 
to  compel  the  use  of  its  score  cards, 
rules,  or  anything  else. 

We  believe  that  a  decimal  system  is 
an  advantage  but  it  should  be  fought 
out  inside  the  A.  P.  A.  At  present  the 
controversy  over  score  cards  is  amus- 
ing, and  will  not  result  in  anything. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  Standard,  one 
that  expresses  something,  or  which  can 
be  understood.  One-third  of  the  breeds 
(those  that  are  extinct)  should  be  lop- 
ped off,  and  the  Standard  should  be 
made  by  one  man,  instead  of  by  com- 
mittees, the  one  man  to  be  a  person 
who  is  disinterested,  impartial,  and 
who  will  have  power  to  do  something 
more  than  edit.  It  should  not  be  a  job 
for  suggestions,  the  work  done  during 
the  year  to  be  ratified  and  proofs  taken, 
so  as  to  be  submitted  to  every  member 
for  suggestions,  the  work  to  be  then 
ratified  by  the  association. 

At  present  some  man  is  elected  presi- 
dent as  an  honcr  or  because  he  elec- 
tioneers for  it,  he  in  turn  appointing 
some  brainless  friend  on  a  committee 
as  a  reward  for  votes,  and  Standards 
of  each  breed  are  "adopted  as  read" 
that  are  full  of  inconsistencies  and 
meaningless  phrases. 

Instead  of  altering  the  Standard  every 
five  years  it  should  be  put  in  shape 
within  the  next  two  years  and  let  it 
stand.  There  is  nothing  gained  by 
altering  it.  Should  it  be  then  conclu- 
sively shown  that  the  Standard  of  any 
breed  is  not  correct  let  the  error  only 
be  corrected. 

It  is  time  to  have  some  stability  in 
the  description  of  breeds. 

We  could  fill  these  columns  "full  of 
criticisms  of  the  Standard,  and  heap 
ridicule  unbounded  on  it,  but  it  is  of 
no  advantage  to  do  so. 


Ten-Cenl  Standa id-. 

The  Standard,  which  is  a  description 
of  all  the  breeds  is  sold  at  one  dollar, 
the  price  of  the  book  being  fixed  by  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  by 
whom  it  is  copyrighted.  It  is  the  main 
source  of  revenue  for  the  Association. 

The  small  number  sold  every  year 
among  the  great  army  of  lovers  of 
poultry  is  sufficient  evidence  that  it 
"any  man  wanting  it  should  pay  a  dol- 
lar," the  dollars  are  not  forthcoming,  and 
all  the  logic  of  that  kind  that  may  be 
used  will  not  make  persons  buy  it.  It 
is  a  fact  that  hundreds  will  not  pay  a 
dollar  for  the  book. 

If  a  Standard  of  each  breed  is  sold, 
at  $4  per  hundred,  to  retail  at  ten  cents, 
many  breeders  who  have  no  one  dollar 
Standard  will  expend  four  dollars  for 
the  Standard  of  the  breed  he  prefers 
in  order  to  give  them  away  to  his  cus- 
tomers, and  thus  educate  them. 

Educate  the  buyers;  let  them  know 
what  the  breed  is,  and  there  will  be 
fewer  "kicks"  and  complaints,  as  many 
complaints  are  due  to  ignorance. 

The  revenue  from  their  sale  in  a  year 
will  be  five  times  as  great  as  from  the 
present  one  dollar  Standard.  Each 
Standard  of  a  breed  could  be  sold  for 
ten  cents,  a  Standard  of  a  class  at 
twenty-five  cents,  or  the  whole  for  one 
dollar. 

But    for   the    refusal   of   the  poultry 


press  to  recognize  the  Texas  ten-cent 
Standard  man  they  would  be  now  sel- 
ling like  hot  cakes.  Any  editor  who  will 
get  up  a  ten  cent  Standard  could  sell 
them,  and  it  can  be  done  in  a  manner 
to  avoid  infringement. 

The  way  to  check  it  is  for  the  A.  P. 
A.  to  get  a  "flank  move"  on  them.  If 
the  A.  P.  A.  will  assist  them  there  will 
be  no  chances  for  any  others. 

The  fact  that  the  A.  P.  A.  did  not 
take  any  steps  against  the  Texas  man 
is  proof  that  its  bark  is  louder  than  its 
bite. 

Personally,  we  do  not  care  whether 
ten-cent  Standards  are  adopted  or  not. 
We  advocate  them  because  we  believe 
it  will  pay  the  A.  P.  A.  to  adopt  them, 
and  because  it  will  help  business.  It  is 
not  our  funeral,  and  if  the  members  do 
not  want  a  change  then  the  revenue 
of  the  A.  P.  A.  will  soon  be  reduced  be- 
low the  cost  of  expenses,  for  if  the  A.  P. 
A.  does  not  adopt  the'm  someone  will. 
That  is  a  fact  which  will  one  day  be  ap- 
parent as  the  A.  P.  A.  does  not  seem  to 
care  to  test  the  matter  with  the  Texas 
man. 


CHICAGO  PRICES  FOR 
THREE  YEARS. 


What  Broilers,  Turkeys,  Mi\e<l 
Fowls,    and  Eggs  Sold  tor 
I>uring    Every  Week  -  A 
Valuable  List  to  Keep 
for  Reference. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Sprague 
Commission  Ho  . se,  218  South  Water  street, 
Chicago,  we  give  the  correct  prices  for 
nearly  every  week  in  the  year  since  De- 
cember, l?s92.  This  house  is  the  largest 
i 

poultry  commission  establishment  in  thai 
city,  and  compiled  these  prices  especially 
for  the  Poultky  Keeper. 

Our  readers  will  do  well  to  preserve  this 
list  of  three  years'  prices  for  reference,  as 
it  is  alone  worth  the  whole  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  the  paper. 

The  following  show  the  prices  for  broil- 
ers and  spring  chickens.  iSpring  chickens 
are  those  weighing  about  two  and  one-half 
pounds  or  over.  Broilers  are  small  chicks, 
weighing  not  over  one  and  one  half  pounds 
each.  From  March  to  June  the  prices  are 
per  dozen  for  broilers.  The  prices  per 
pound  are  for  spring  chickens: 


ISROILERS  AND  SPUING  CHICKENS. 


1895 

1894 

1893 

Jar. 

$  .09 

%  .12 

Feb.  2 

.09 

.10 

Feb.  9 

.09 

.10 

Feb.  16 

.15 

.10 

Feb  23 

.15 

.11 

Mar.  2 

.15 

.11 

$4.50 

Mar.  9 

.15 

.12% 

4.50 

Mar.  16 

.15 

.12% 

4.50 

Mar.  23 

5.00 

2.50 

5.00 

Mar.  30 

5.00 

.15 

5.00 

Apr.  6 

5.00 

5.00 

5.50 

Apr.  13 

6.00 

6.00 

5.50 

Apr.  20 

6.00 

6.00 

6.50 

Apr.  27 

6.00 

6.00 

7.50 

May  4 

6.00 

6.00 

7.50 

May  11 

7.50 

6.00 

7.50 

May  18 

8.00 

5.75 

6i50 

May  25 

8.00 

.27 

6.50 

June  1 

6.50 

.26 

6.00 

June  8 

.25 

.20 

.20 

June  15 

.25 

.18 

.22 

June  29 

.17 

.16 

.16 

July  6 

.16 

.18 

.17 

July  13 

.13 

.14 

.16 

July  20 

.13 

.12% 

.13 

July  27 

.13% 

.13 

.13 

Aug.  3 

.13 

.11 

.12% 

Aug.  10 

.10% 

.10 

.11 

Aug.  17 

.ioy2 

.10 

.11 

Aug.  24 

.11 

.11 

.11% 

Aug.  31 

.u 

.11 

.10% 

Sept.  7 

.10% 

.09% 

.09 

Sept.  14 

.09 

.09% 

.11% 

Sept.  21 

.10 

.09% 

.12 

Sept.  28 

.10 

.08 

.10% 

Oct.  5 

.09% 

.08 

.08% 

Oct.  12 

.09 

.08 

.08 

Oct.  19 

.09 

.07% 

.08 

Oct.  26 

.08 

.08 

.07% 

Nov.  2 

.08 

.08 

.08% 

Nov.  10 

.08% 

.07% 

.08% 

Nov.  17 

.07 

.08 

Nov.  24 

.05% 

.06 

Dec.  1 

.06 

.06 

Dec.  8 

.06% 

.07 

Dec.  15 

.07 

.06 

Dec.  22 

.06% 

.06 

Dec.  29 

.06% 

.06 

Old)  AND  MIXED  CHICKENS. 

Prices  paid  for  old  hens  and  mixed  chick- 
ens in  the  Chicago  market  tor  the  years 


named  : 

1895 

1894 

1893 

Jan.  5 

.07% 

.10 

.11 

Jan.  12 

.06 

.08% 

.11% 

Jan.  19 

.07 

.08 

.10% 

Jan.  26 

.08 

.09 

.11 

Feb.  2 

.07% 

.07% 

.12V. 

Feb.  9 

.08% 

.08 

.14 

Feb.  16 

.09 

.10 

.14 

Feb.  23 

.08% 

.09 

.12% 

Mar.  2 

.09% 

.09 

.12% 

1895 

i  C'Xf'i 

1  QIC* 

Mar.  9 

.10 

.10 

.12% 

Mar.  16 

.09% 

.10 

.13 

Mar.  23 

.09% 

.08% 

.13 

Mar.  30 

.09% 
.08 

.09 

.13 

Apr.  6 

■  09% 

.13 

Apr.  13 

.10 

.09 

!n 

Apr.  20 

.10% 

.08 

.12% 

Apr.  27 

.09% 

.08 

.12% 

May  4 

.09 

.08 

.12% 

May  11 

.09 

■08% 

.11% 

May  18 

.10 

.09 

.12 

May  25 

.09% 

.09 

.11 

June  1 

.09% 

.07 

.11 

June  8 

.08% 

.08 

.10 

June  15 

.««'.. 

.07 

.11 

June  22 

•08% 

.08 

.11 

June  29 

.10 

.08% 

.10 

July  6 

.10 

.09% 

.12% 

July  13 

.10 

.09% 

.12% 

July  20 

.09 

.10 

.11% 

July  27 

.09 

.10 

.11 

Aug.  3 

.09 

.08 

.10% 

Aug  10 

.08% 

.07% 

.09% 

Aug.  17 

.09 

.07  % 

.10% 

Aug.  24 

.09 

.07  " 

.10% 

Aug.  31 

.09 

.07 

.10 

Sep.  7 

.08% 

.08% 

.09 

Sep.  14 

.08 

.09 

.10 

Sep.  21 

.08% 

.09 

.11 

Sep.  28 

■08% 

.07% 

.10 

Oct.  5 

.08% 

.08% 

.08% 

Oct.  12 

.07 

■08% 

.08 

Oct.  19 

.07 

.08 

.07% 

Oct.  26 

.07 

.08 

.07% 

Nov.  2 

.06% 

.06% 

•  07% 

Nov.  9 

.07 

.06% 

.08 

Nov.  16 

.06% 

.08% 

Nov.  23 

.06 

.07 

Nov.  30 

■06% 

.07% 

Dec.  7 

.06% 

.07% 

Dec.  14 

■06% 

.06% 

Dec.  21 

.06% 

.06% 

Dec.  28 

.07% 

■08% 

The  prices  during  January,  Februan, 
March,  November  and  December  arc  for 
dressed  stock. 

TURK  e  vs. 


The  following  are  prices  at  which  tur- 


keys  sold 

in  the  Chicago  market  for  the 

years  mentioned : 

1895 

1894 

1893 

Jan.  5 

6 

@8 
@8 

8 

@11 

7 

@13 

Jan.  12 

6 

8 

@9 

7 

@13 

Jan.  19 

6 

@8 

7 

@9 

8 

@13 

Jan.  26 

6 

@9 

7 

@9 

8 

fa  VI' 2 

Feb.  2 

6 

@9 

7 

@9 

8 

<■'  13% 

Feb,  9 

1:1^/111% 

6 

@9 

8 

If"/ 13V 

Feb.  16 

7 

@11 

6 

@10 

9 

@14% 

Feb.  23 

7 

ft,  mu 

6 

@10 

10 

©14 

Mar.  2 

«•••.'.«  in'. 

5 

@8% 

9 

@15 

Mar.  9 

7 

@12 

5 

@9% 

10 

@12 

Mar.  16 

7 

ft/ 124 

6 

@10 

10 

@15 

Mar.  23 

7 

@13 

5 

@9 

10 

@14 

Mar.  30 

7 

@13 

5 

@U 

10 

ft,  it; 

Apr.  6 

7 

@12 

6%@10 

10 

@15 

Apr.  13 

7 

@12 

7 

'.(HI 

10 

ft,  1 1 

Apr.  20 

7 

@12% 

7 

@10 

10 

@14 

Apr.  27 

7 

@12 

7 

@10 

10 

@14 

May  4 

7 

@11 

6 

€i9 

10 

@14 

May  11 

7 

@10 

@7 

10 

@12% 

May  18 

6 

@9 

5 

@7 

10 

@11 

May  25 

6 

@9 

5 

@7 

8 

@9 

June  1 

7 

@9 

5 

@7 

8 

@9 

June  8 

6 

@8 

5 

@8 

8 

@10 

June  15 

6 

@8 

6 

@8 

8 

011 

June  22 

6 

@8 

6 

@8 

8 

@11 

June  29 

6 

@8% 

6 

•@8 

9 

@11 

July  6 

6 

@8% 

6 

@8 

9 

@u 

July  13 

6 

@8% 

6 

@8 

9 

@11 

July  20 

6 

@8% 

6 

@8% 

9 

@11 

July  27 

V 

4@9 

6 

@8% 

9 

@11 

Aug.  3 

8 

@9 

6 

@8 

9 

@11 

Aug.  10 

8 

@9 

6 

@8 

10 

@11 

Aug.  17  8 

6 

@10 

10 

@11 

Aug.  24 

8 

@10 

8 

@10 

10 

@11 

Aug.  31 

9 

@10 

8 

@10 

10 

@11 

Sep.  7 

9 

@10 

6 

@8 

10 

@12% 

Sep.  14 

9 

@10 

5 

@7 

10 

ft>12'-. 

Sep.  21 

6 

@10 

6 

@7% 

11 

(WlL'i.. 

Sep.  28 

6 

@8 

7 

@9 

11 

@12% 

Oct.  5 

8 

@10 

7 

@9 

10 

@12 

Oct.  12 

7 

@8 

6 

ft>9 

9 

@11 

Oct.  19 

8% 

6 

@8 

9 

ft,  leu 

Oct.  26 

s 

5 

@7 

8 

ft,  11 

Nov.  2 

V 

k 

7 

@10 

9 

@10 

Nov.  9 

8 

8 

@10 

9 

@11 

Nov.  16 

7 

@9 

9 

@11 

Nov.  23 

6 

@8% 

8 

ft,  11 

Nov.  30 

7 

@10 

8 

@10 

Dec.  7 

6%ffc9 

8 

(ft  09% 

Dec.  14 

6 

@8% 

8 

@10 

Dec.  21 

6 

@8% 

8 

ft, Hi'.. 

Dec.  28 

6 

@9 

8 

@12 

The  quotations  during  January,  Febru. 
ary,  March,  November  and  December  are 
for  dressed  stock. 


The  lowest  price  given  is  forculls  and  the 
highest  price  for  first  class,  selected  stock. 

FfiESH  EGGS. 


The  following  figures  show  the  weekly 
range  of  prices  for  fresh  eggs  for  the  years 


named  : 

1895 

1894 

1893 

Jan.  7 

20 

21 

28 

Jan.  14 

19 

19 

31 

Jan.  21 

18% 

16 

29 

Jan.  28 

20 

17 

29 

Feb.  4 

23% 

14 

32 

Feb.  11 

30 

15 

32 

Feb.  18 

28 

17% 

30 

Feb.  25 

30 

17% 

25 

Mar.  4 

26 

17% 

17% 

Mar.  11 

20 

15 

17 

Mar.  18 

12% 

13% 

16 

Mar.  25 

11 

10% 

15% 

Apr.  1 

11% 

io% 

14% 

Apr.  8 

11% 

09% 

14% 

Apr.  15 

11% 

11 

15 

Apr.  22 

11% 

10% 

15 

Apr.  29 

12 

10% 

14% 

May  6 

12 

10% 

14% 

May  13 

•  12 

09% 

14% 

May  20 

11% 

09% 

13% 

May  27 

11% 

10% 

13 

June  3 

11% 

10 

14 

June  10 

11% 

11% 

14 

June  17 

11 

If, 

13% 

June  24 

10% 

10 

13 

July  1 

10% 

10 

12% 

July  8 

11,1, 

11% 

14% 

July  15 

11 

11% 

14% 

July  22 

11% 

09% 

13 

July  29 

11 

11 

13 

1895 

1894 

1893 

Aug.  5 

12 

191/ 
J.072 

Aug.  12 

12 

1  914, 

13 

Aug.  19 

12 

-mS  72 

13 

Aug.  26 

12 

101/ 

72 

Sept.  2 

13 

141/ 

14 

Sept.  9 

15 

14 

Sept.  16 

14 

15 

10  7J 

Sept.  23 

14 

15 

171/ 

Sept.  30 

15 

17 

2o 

Oct.  7 

10  72 

17 

20 

Oct!  14 

IflU. 
ID72 

20 

Oct.  21 

16 

17 

21 

Oct!  28 

16% 

17 

21 

Nov.  2 

18 

18 

20V2- 

Nov.  10 

19 

20 

20V2- 

Nov.  17 

21 

21 

Nov.  24 

20 

23 

Dec.  1 

21 

23 

Dec.  8 

22 

24 

Dec.  15 

22 

23V* 

Dec.  22 

20M; 

22 

Dec.  29 

20 

22 

The  above  an  e7, 

ilesale  prices,  as  the  re- 

tail  dealer 

s  go  to 

the  commission 

mere 

chants  foi 

their 

supplies.  The 

tijrure- 

given  are 

the  reg 

ular  quotal  iond 

of  ths 

Board  of  Trade,  and  does  not  affect  the  fad 
I  hat  in  some  cases  higher  prices  may  I"'  re 
ceived  for  extra  choice  stock  in  the  hands 
of  private  pail  ies. 

By  theabove  one  can  very  easilj  pick  oil! 
the  weeks  when  certain  kinds  of  poultry 
brought  the  best  prices.  All  the  quota- 
tions, excepl  for  broilers  and  eggs,  are  per 
pound.  In  Chicago  all  broilers  arc  sold  by 
the  dozen,  according  to  size  and  quality, 
but  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
they  sell  by  the  pound. 


Cheaper    Expressage   Has  Arrived. 

The  express  companies  have  opened  their 
eyes  to  their  own  interests  In  reducing  the 
expressage  on  "  fancy  "  fowls,  which  here- 
tofore has  been  douhls  rales.  Mr.  John 
Bennett,  Suninan,  Indiana,  the  well-known 
breeder  of  Black  Spanish,  gives  our  readers 
a  point  on  the  subject,  as  follows: 

The  American  Express  Company  will 
now  take  fancj  poultry  at  single  rates. 
Now  fanciers  rejoice,  and  buyers  too,  but 
coops  must  not  be  the  light  canvas  coops, 
and  must  be  stout,  and  made  of  wood  all 
around.  By  using  corner  one  inch  postss 
and  have  their  siding  with  strong  slats 
on  top,  a  stout  light  coop  can  be  made, 
heave  an  opening  near  the  top  all  around,  so 
that  if  other  express  matter  is  placed  on  top 
the  fowls  will  not  suffer.  There  will  be 
about  two-fifths  expressage  saved  now, 
which  is  quite  an  item  for  us. 

The  result  will  now  be  that  more  busi- 
ness will  be  done  because  more  fowls  and 
eggs  will  be  sold.  High  express  rates  have 
been  serious  obstacles,  and  the  express 
managers  state  that  former  high  rates  were 
caused  by  loose  shipping  methods  on  the 
part  of  senders. 

If  low  rates  are  to  continue  you  must 
follow  Mr.  Bennett's  suggestion,  as  above. 
Make  your  coops  light,  if  you  wish,  but 
make  them  strong.  Do  not  try  to  save  two 
or  three  pounds  and  thus  be  economical  in 
a  way  that  causes  loss  in  the  end. 

Irrigation  in  Dakota 

Is  causing  that  much  maligned  section  of 
the  Western  country  to  blossom  like  the 
rose.  Quoting  from  a  published  article  on 
UK-subject,  il  1-  -taled  ihal  ".Men  who  are 
accustomed  to  fanning  in  non-irrigated 
districts  are  slow  to  believe  the  reports  of 
enormous  yields  of  all  kinds  of  farm  pro- 
ducts in  those  section-  of  the  country 
where  irrigation  is  practiced/'  An  irri- 
gated 40  acre  farm  produces  greater  and 
better  results  than  a  640  acre  farm  culti- 
vated in  the  ordinary  way.  In  a  few  W  ei  ks 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  various  items 
from  different  individuals,  giving  theii 
personal  experience  in  irrigation  tanning. 

In  the  meantime  send  for  a  free  copy  of 
an  illustrated  pamphlet  in  reference  to  irri- 
gation 111  Dakota,  published  by  the  Chicago, 
.Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R'yCo.  Address. 
John  R.  Pott.  Williamsport.  Pa. 


TO  THE  LAM)  OF  si  \SI  1\ 

And  Flowers,  the  Italv  of  America, 
California. 

Via  the  true  southern  pathway,  "The 
Iron  Mountain  Route,"  which  traverses 
a  region  of  perpetual  sunsnine,  where 
snow  storms,  blizzards  or  high  Alti- 
tudes are  unknown.  Pullman  first  ar.d 
second  class  palace  and  tourist  sleep- 
ing cars  to  points  in  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, Texas,  Old  and  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  "Washing- 
ton, Nebraska,  Utah,  and  Nevada, 
without  change.  Quick  time,  low  rates, 
and  all  the  comforts  of  modern  railway 
improvements  guaranteed  to  all  who 
purchase  tickets  via  the  Missouri  Paci- 
fic railway  system.  For  rates  write 
from  your  home,  literature,  and  full 
information,  drop  a  postal  card.  J.  P. 
McCann,  T.  P.  Agent,  519  Railroad 
avenue,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  or  391  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

W.  E.  Hoyt,  G.  E.  P.  Agt., 

New  lork. 
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A  GREAT  ARTICLE. 

The    Best.   Layers  —  The  Brooder 
Brooding  Houses  —  Feeding — A 
Whole  Book. 

We  give  another  excellent  article  by 
Mr.  R.  W.  Davison,  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Epitomist,  Indianapolis;  as  it  is 
a  continuation  of  a  former  article  pub- 
lished by  us  in  November.    He  says: 

Beginners  in  the  poultry  business 
often  ask,  "What  breeds  are  the  best 
layers?  If  we  were  to  answer  the 
question  we  would  say,  the  breed  you 
like  best.  Leghorns  and  Minorcas  are 
rated  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
laying  breeds,  but  providing  other 
breeds  are  properly  kept,  they  will 
find  a  rival  in  any  of  them.  True  ii  is 
that  the  more  active  a  fowl  is  the  more 
eggs  she  will  lay  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions. A  drone,  whether  it  be  man  or 
fowl,  is  of  very  little  use  in  this  busy 
•world.  This  great  activity  in  the 
smaller  varieties  is  the  cause  of  egg 
production.  They  can  stand  careless 
feeding,  and  a  heavy  ration  of— say 
corn,  will  not  have  the  bad  effect  upon 
them  that  it  would  on  a  heavy,  slug- 
gish breed.  Cochins  and  Brahmas  are 
heavy  bodied  and  naturally  sluggish. 
They  love  to  eat,  but  dislike  work, 
hence  they  will  store  up  fat,  while  a 
Leghorn  will,  because  of  activity,  just 
keep  in  good  laying  condition.  In  the 
winter  season  the  smaller  breeds  will 
require  more  careful  housing  than  the 
larger,  but  both  will  have  to  be  kept 
warm  and  given  plenty  of  exercise  if 
eggs  are  expected.  The  only  way  to  in- 
duce activity,  especially  with  the 
heavier  varieties,  is  to  keep  them  just 
a  little  hungry  and  then  arrange 
scratching  pens  for  them  to  work  in.  If 
the  fowls  have  their  freedom  then  of 
course  the  scanty  food  supply  will  send 
them  out  into  the  fields  for  food. 
There  is  really  not  more  than  a  dozen 
pggs  per  year  difference  between  the 
various  breeds  of  fowls  providing  each 
breed  is  handled  properly  and  are  kept 
in  perfect  health. 

Take  a  flock  of  Leghorns  and  a 
flock  of  Brahmas,  give  them  their  free- 
dom during  summer  and  feed  heavily 
on  corn,  at  the  end  of  a  month  it  will 
be  found  that  the  former  will  lay  two 
or  three  egs  to  the  latter's  one.  Why? 
Simply  because  the  former  has  kept  the 
fat  down  by  exercise  while  the  latter  is 
"rolling  in  fat."  Again,  take  these 
two  flocks,  feed  the  former  on  corn  as 
before,  and  the  latter  on  a  nitrogenous 
ration,  with  wheat,  oats  and  barley  at 
night.  Give  them  a  light  breakfast  of 
mash— half  what  they  would  eat — and 
a  fairly  good  feed  of  wheat,  oats  or 
barley  (alternately)  at  night.  In  a 
short  time  we  will  find  that  the  latter 
breec?  is  laying  two  eggs  to  the  former 
breed's  one.  Thus  we  have  tried  to 
illustrate  different  methods  of  handling 
different  breeds.  Slip-shod  methods 
of  handling  poultry  will  not  pay.  It  re- 
quires constant  attention  and  study. 
What  may  prove  a  good  ration  for  one 
breed  will  not  prove  a  good  ration  for 
some  other  breed.  If  your  neighbor 
brags  about  the  great  'lying  of  his 
Leghorns,  feed  so  you  can  match  him 
with  your  Brahmas,  or  whatever  you 
keep. 

Tears  ago  the  farmers  here  used  to 
turn  their  cows  out  in  the  woods  to 
pasture.  At  night  a  boy  was  usually 
sent  out  to  find  them.  They  would  oc- 
casionally be  gone  for  days  and  then 
found  miles  away  from  home.  If  those 
cows  couid  be  placed  alongside  the  fine 
dairy  cows  of  to-day,  people  would 
crowd  around  and  ask,  what  are  they? 
Such  methods  are  not  followed  now  be- 
cause they  don't  pay.  In  some  parts 
of  the  South  we  will  yet  find  the  famous 
razor-back  hog.  He  is  a  wild  animal, 
and  bears  about  as  much  relation  to 
nur  fat,  round  hogs  as  a  sheep  does. 
The  farmer  knows  that  that  method  of 
handling  does  not  pay.  While  our 
farmers  know  that  fine  breeds  of  cattle 
and  hogs  kept  on  a  more  or  less  scien- 
tific ration  pays,  yet  they  often  over- 
look their  poultry  and  breed,  or  neg- 
lect to  breed,  just  as  their  great  grand- 
fathers used  to.  Cows  are  fed  a  ra- 
tion that  is  carefully  measured,  but 
often  poultry  Is  given  twice  as  much 
food  as  they  need.  They  dump  a  half 
bushel  of  corn  on  the  ground  and  say, 
"help  yourself,  biddy."  Is  It  any  won- 
der we  often  hear  that  "poultry  don't 
pay."  The  fact  is,  that  any  kind  of 
stock  would  not  pay  if  fed  in  such  a 
slip-shod  manner. 

THE  BROODER. 

The  method  of  brooding  is  of  vast 
importance.  It  is  often  easier  to  hatch 
the  chicks  than  it  is  to  raise  them. 
On  large  plants  the  brooding  house  is 
from  100  to  200  feet  long  by  from  12  to 
15  feet  wide.  At  one  end  is  the  feed 
room,  ard  this  also  contains  the  hot 
water  heater  that  supplies  heat  to  the 
brooders.  Along  the  back  or  north 
side  of  this  long  building  runs  a  walk 
or  passage,  usually  three  and  one-halt 
feet  wide.  Alorg:  the  front  side  of  this 
passageway    run    the    brooders.  This 


brooder  is  simply  a  long  box  two  or 
three  feet  wide,  and  extending  the 
length  of  the  house.  Along  the  top  and 
just  under  the  co  ver  runs  the  hot  water 
pipes  which  supply  the  desired  degree 
of  heat.  Inside  of  the  brooder  the 
space  is  divided  into  five-foot  lengths 
and  the  space  in  front  of  them  is  di 
vided  by  a  fence  to  correspond  to  tht 
brooder  divisions,  thus  each  space  oi 
pen  inside  the  house  is  5  feet  wide  by  't 
or  9  feet  long.  Outside  of  th€> 
house  the  yards  are  usually  5  ft. 
by  16  ft.  long.  The  stove  that  supplies 
heat  to  the  brooders  burns  coal.  The 
whole  outfit  is  supplied  by  incubator 
manufacturers. 

Another  method  is  to  use  individual 
brooders,  heated  by  a  lamp,  in  place  of 
the  coal  stove  and  hot  water  pipes. 
This  is  better  for  a  small  house  where 
only  a  few  brooders  are  needed,  but  too 
expensive  for  a  long  building.  Coal  is 
cheaper  than  oil.  Both  of  these  meth- 
ods are  good,  and  are  used  by  those 
who  go  in  for  early  winter  broilers,  but 
it  is  not  the  ideal  method  for  raising 
stock  birds.  It  is  all  right  for  cold 
weather,  but  as  spring  and  warm 
weather  approaches  their  conditions 
change.  Chicks  will  bear  confinement 
during  cold  weather  (it  is  the  only  way 
they  can  be  successfully  raised  at  such 
times),  but  with  warm  weather  we  must 
prepare  for  the  changed  conditions  and 
gi\e  the  chicks  their  freedom.  For  this 
reason  we  strongly  advocate  the  indi- 
vidual house  and  brooder.  Outdoor 
brooders  are  preferable,  and  for  early 
spring  the  small  house  is  an  additional 
protection. 

These  houses  can  be  made  light  and 
cheap,  so  that  they  can  be  moved  from 
one  place  to  another  as  desire  or  need 
presents.  Build  these  houses  about  six 
by  eight  feet  on  the  ground,  with  the 
back  about  three  feet  and  the  front 
six  feet  high.  After  the  chicks  get  old 
enough  to  do  without  the  brooder  it 
can  be  removed  and  roosting  poles  put 
in.  These  poles  should  be  not  less  than 
four  inches  wide  and  twelve  inches 
above  the  ground  floor.  Move  the  coop 
every  other  day  to  fresh  ground.  Each 
house  will  accommodate  100  chicks  un- 
til they  are  three  months  old,  when 
they  should  be  divided  into  two  flocks. 
If  room  is  lacking  these  houses  can  be 
placed  as  close  to  each  other  as  50 
feet,  but  give  each  flock  all  the  room 
possible.  Of  course  these  houses  should 
be  far  enough  removed  from  older 
fowls  so  that  there  will  be  no  mixing. 
Brooder  chicks  have  two  decided  ad- 
vantages over  the  natural  method,  viz.: 
Free  from  lice  and  gapes.  We  have 
never  had  a  case  of  gapes  among  our 
brooder  chicks,  although  other  chicks 
with  hens  have  had  it  when  raised  only 
a  few  yards  away  from  the  brooder 
chicks.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
brooder  chicks  are  always  fed  on  a 
clean  board  inside  of  the  brooder  house, 
and  thus  have  failed  to  pick  up  the 
gape  worms  in  their  eggs.  Gape  worms 
breed  only  in  moist  earth  and  during 
warm  weather.  We  have. placed  chicks 
in  our  long  brooder  house  as  late  as 
May,  and  after  they  were  two  weeks 
old  have  taken  away  the  fences  and 
allowed  them  full  liberty,  and  yet  they 
failed  to  get  the  gapes  while  running  in 
infected  ground. 

Some  writers  claim  that  brooder- 
raised  chicks  never  attain  the  perfec- 
tion of  build  and  feather  that  natural 
raised  chicks  attain.  This  is  doubtless 
so  where  the  forcing  method  is  prac- 
ticed, or  where  the  chicks  are  raised 
during  the  winter  or  unnatural  season. 
When,  however,  we  use  the  individual 
house  and  brooder,  and  give  the  chicks 
free  range  in  the  fields  (we  refer  to 
spring  hatches)  and  feed  for  a  natural 
rapid  growth  then  the  brooder  chicks 
will  usually  outstrip'  the  natural-raised 
ones  and  prove  better  specimens  for 
either  breeding  or  exhibition,  provided 
intelligence  has  been  used.  Brooder- 
raised  chicks  cannot  surpass  natural- 
raised  ones  when  both  are  handled  in 
the  proper  way,  but  far  too  often  the 
hen  is  supposed  to  perform  part  of  the 
owner's  duties  in  connection  with  her 
own,  and  thus  the  chicks  will  suffer 
from  this  neglect  more  than  the 
brooder  chicks,  for  the  latter  will  have 
to  be  looked  after  more  closely.  The 
work  in  caring  for  a  given  number  of 
chicks  (say  100)  Is  far  less  under  the 
artificial  than  under  the  natural 
method.  About  ten  hens  will  be  re- 
quired to  have  100  chicks.  Some  hens 
are  cross  and  some  careless.  Ten  coops 
will  require  cleaning,  and  a  great  many 
steps  will  have  to  be  taken  to  properly 
attend  to  their  wants,  and  during 
storms  the  work  is  much  greater.  One 
hundred  chicks  in  one  brooder  and  one 
house  can  all  be  taken  care  of  in  a 
very  short  time  and  the  saving  of  feed 
necessary  fcr  the  ten  hens  will  more 
than  pay  for  the  oil  used  to  heat  the 
one  brooder.  We  believe  that  every 
farmer  should  own  at  least  one  300- 
egg  size  incubator  and  two  to  five  little 
houses  and  individual  out-door  brood- 
ers. It  costs  something  to  start,  but 
these  things  will  last  for  years  and 
double  the  number  of  chicks  could  be 
raised   each   year   with   less    work  and 


worry  on  the  part  of  the  good  wife. 

If  "mother"  desires  it,  fit  her  up,  for 
she  can  manage  such  things  far  better 
than  the  average  "good  man."  We  do 
not  advocate  women  going  into  the 
poultry  business  exclusively  on  a  large 
scale.  The  work  is  too  hard  for  her 
strength;  but  if  she  has  the  talent  and 
money  tc  hire  a  "handy  man"  to  do  the 
rough  work,  then  we  see  no  objection. 
We  do  not  like  to  think  of  "mother" 
doing  such  work,  but  it  is  necessary 
for  a  great  many  women  to  make  their 
own  unaided  living,  and  for  such  we 
would  far  rather  see  them  the  proud 
owners  of  a  poultry  plant  than  work- 
ing in  some  one's  kitchen,  or  sitting  all 
day  in  a  close  office  using  a  typewriter. 

The  proper  degree  of  heat  to  allow  in 
the  brooder  is  a  disputed  question.  Let 
us  start  from  the  incubator.  The  chicks 
are  now  about  all  out  of  the  shell,  and 
the  heat  has  run  down  to  100  degrees, 
and  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  this  temperature  about  twenty-four 
hours,  or  until  all  are  hatched  and 
have  had  a  chance  to  dry  off  and  ex- 
pand their  legs  and  lungs.  The  brood- 
ers should  be  started  up  several  days 
before  the  chicks  are  old  enough  to 
occupy  them,  so  as  to  have  the  heat 
under  perfect  control,  and  the  proper 
degree,  which  is  98  degrees.  The  room 
or  nursery  should  receive  proper  at- 
tention. Nearly  all  large  plants  have 
a  room  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  chicks  are  kept  in  here  for  the 
first  ten  days  before  they  are  put  in  the 
regular  brooding  pens.  This  room  can 
be  fitted  up  with  individual  brooders, 
and  the  run  can  be  the  length  of  the 
brooder  and  three  feet  deep.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  keep  this  room  at  70  degrees, 
even  if  a  stove  has  to  be  placed  therein 
for  this  purpose.  Plenty  of  sunshine 
and  good  ventilation  are  necessary,  but 
no  draught  should  be  allowed  to  strike 
the  chicks.  Run  the  brooder  at  98  de- 
grees for  the  first  two  days,  and  then 
lower  it  to  95  degrees. 

We  now  have  reference  to  winter- 
hatched  chicks,  where  the  business  is 
carried  on  a  large  scale.  When  we  say 
to  have  the  brooder  at  98  degrees  we 
mean  when  the  chicks  are  all  in  it.  If 
the  brooder  is  large  the  chicks  will  not 
raise  the  heat  any,  but  if  it  is  small 
and  tight  the  chicks  may  raise  the 
heat  from  two  to  five  degrees,  so  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  have  the  brooder 
at  from  96  to  93  degrees,  according  to 
size  and  tightness.  Make  it  a  point  to 
know  all  about  your  brooder  and  the 
heat,  for  chicks  cannot  be  successfully 
raised  in  a  varied  temperature.  Some 
writers  say  that  there  is  no  place  for  a 
thermometer  in  an  incubator,  yet  we 
always  use  one  or  more. 

True,  the  experienced  operator  can 
tell  how  the  heat  is  by  the  action  of 
the  chicks.  If  they  sit  around  comfort- 
ably all  is  well,  but  if  they  huddle  to- 
gether then  it  is  too  cold.  If  they  try 
to  get  away  from  the  heat  by  sticking 
their  heads  out  of  the  brooder,  etc., 
then  it  is  too  hot.  Sometimes  little 
chicks  will  crowd,  even  if  all  is  right, 
and  the  operator  should  separate  them 
before  going  to  bed.  The  proper  way  is 
to  test  the  brooder  in  all  parts  (two 
inches  up  from  the  floor)  with  several 
true  thermometers  and  then  place — 
fasten — a  thermometer  in  such  a  posi- 
tion so  it  will  give  about  the  true  heat 
in  all  parts.  A  degree's  variation  will 
do  little  or  no  harm. 

The  second  week  it  should  be  lowered 
to  90  degrees,  and  this  heat  maintained 
Cor  four  weeks,  when  it  can  be  lowered 
to  85  degrees  and  then  to  80  degrees. 
It  is  just  as  important  to  maintain  the 
proper  degree  of  heat  day  and  night  in 
the  brooder  as  it  is  in  the  incubator. 
This  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to 
do  during  even  weather,  but  not  so  easy 
during  changeable  weather,  or  during 
day  and  night.  Do  not  roast  the  chicks 
during  the  day,  but  give  less  heat  if 
necessary.  Some  brooders  are  pro- 
vided with  a  regulator,  and  it  is  a  con- 
venience; but  do  not  rely  too  much 
thereon,  for  we  have  yet  to  see  a  regu- 
lator that  does  not  reguire  regulating. 
Before  we  speak  of  the  feed,  let  us  once 
more  study  the  different  plans  of 

BROODING  HOUSES. 

The  one  in  most  favor  for  large 
plants  is  the  long  house.  100  feet  to  150 
feet  seems  to  be  the  length  most  de- 
sired, and  if  this  does  not  provide  space 
enough,  then  another  one  is  added. 
These  houses  are  usually  14  feet  wide. 
A  room  is  left  at  one  end,  say  14x12, 
or  longer,  as  feed  and  cook  room.  The 
brooder  heater  is  also  situated  here. 
For  mixing  and  cooking  the  food  we 
use  a  portable  cauldron  (30  gallon  capac- 
ity). We  could  not  get  along  without  it. 
It  is  very  convenient  and  requires  very 
little  wood  to  run  it,  for  it  only  re- 
quires a  fire  from  one  to  three  hours  a 
day.  This  room  enters  by  a  door,  the 
walk  or  passage  way  which  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  brooder-house  and 
along  the  back,  or  north  side  of  the 
house.  This  walk  is  most  convenient  if 
3 1-2  or  4  feet  wide.  The  brooder-box 
runs  along  the  front  side  of  the  walk, 
and  we  prefer  them  two  feet  wide.  The 
top  should  be  made  iu   five  foot  lengths. 


so  as  to  be  readily  removed,  should 
anything  require  it.  The  back  of 
brooder  should  be  a  door  (5  feet  long 
each)  which  when  lifted  makes  it  con- 
veniert  to  remove  the  droppings  with  a 
T  scraper,  letting  them  fall  in  the 
walk,  where  they  are  easily  swept  up 
and  removed.  The  front  of  brooders 
should  have  a  three-inch  opening,  hung 
with  fringe.  The  chicks  soon  learn  to 
push  this  aside  when  entering,  and  it 
helps  to  keep  in  the  heat.  As  the 
chicks  grow  they  are  moved  along 
away  from  the  stove  or  warm  end  of 
the  houss,  and  the  opening  can  be 
deeper  ot  from  four  to  five  inches. 
Along  the  top  of  this  brooder  and  di- 
rectly under  the  cover,  runs  the  hot 
water  pipes.  We  prefer  a  system  of 
three  and  one-half  inch  pipes,  at  regu- 
lar distances  apart,  letting  the  return 
pipe  come  back  to  the  stove  outside  of 
the  brooder.  The  little  inside  pens  in 
front  of  the  brooders  are  five  feet  wide 
and  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  house 
will  allow;  of  course,  the  brooders  are 
divided  into  five-foot  spaces  to  cor- 
respond with  the  width  of  the  pens. 
We  also  prefer  three  tight  board  par- 
titions, with  doors  in  the  passageway, 
in  a  house  150  feet  long.  Thus  the 
smaller  chicks  get  more  warmth  from 
the  stove,  and  these  partitions  check  all 
draughts  and  make  the  house  warmer. 
This  plan  is  certainly  the  best  and 
most  convenient  for  winter  use,  but  a 
failure  for  late  hatching.  It  seems  to 
draw  the  heat  and  will  get  as  hot  as 
an  oven  in  spite  of  everything.  Then, 
again,  the  chicks,  as  spring  progresses, 
require  more  freedom  and  a  grass  run. 
Winter  chicks  seem  to  thrive  and  fat- 
ten in  the  long  house,  but  will  do 
neither  in  warm  or  hot  weather.  In 
fact,  some  raisers  have  discarded  the 
long  houses  altogether,  relying  solely 
on  small  detached  houses  fitted  with 
outdoor  brooders. 

One  brooder  large  enough  to  hold  100 
chicks  is  used  for  every  house.  These 
brooders  are  heated  with-  an  oil  stove 
or  lamp.  We  do  not  like  them  for  win- 
ter use,  as  it  requires  too  much  time  to 
feed  and  care  for  so  many,  and  too 
much  exposure  on  the  part  of  the  at- 
tendant during  stormy  weather.  For 
spring  use  they  are  excellent,  and  es- 
pecially should  they  be  used  by  those 
who  raise  only  a  few  hundred  chicks. 
These  houses  should  be  about  6x8  feet, 
3  feet  high  at  rear  and  5  feet  or  6  feet 
high  in  front.  Cover  roof  and  sides 
with  roofing  paper.  The  window  should 
be  about  3x4  feet  and  up  only  four 
inches  from  the  sill.  Put  the  window  in 
lengthwise  so  as  to  get  all  the  sunlight 
possible  on  the  floor.  Hang  it  so  it  can 
be  readily  opened  during  warm  days. 
The  door  can  also  be  in  the  front,  and 
a  little  slide  arranged  in  the  bottom  of 
same  to  allow  the  chicks  liberty  during 
warm,  clear  days.  Place  in  the  brooder 
and,  if  large  enough,  place  in  100  chicks. 
Another  advantage  this  house  has  is 
that  as  the  chicks  grow  the  brooder  can 
be  removed  and  the  house  used  as  a 
roosting  place.  These  houses  should  be 
placed  out  in  the  field  away  from  old 
stock,  and  can  be  moved  at  the  will  of 
the  operator — twenty-five  yards  apart 
will  do  for  small  chicks.  No  fences  are 
used,  so  the  chicks  will  have  perfect 
freedom.  Still  another  method  is  used 
for  April,  May  and  June  months.  This 
is  to  simply  use  the  outdoor  brooders 
without  houses. 

We  prefer  the  small  houses,  especially 
if  the  weather  proves  damp  and  chilly, 
but  good  success  has  followed  their  use 
and  persons  with  little  capital  can 
safely  use  the  outdoor  brooders  for  or- 
dinary spring  weather. 

All  incubator  manufacturers  make 
outdoor  and  indoor  lamp  brooders. 

Now,  since  we  have  considered  the 
brooder  houses  or  methods  of  housing, 
we  can  turn  our  attention  to 

FEEDING. 

Nature  has  provided  the  chicks  with 
food  for  the  first  thirty-six  hours,  as 
the  chick  absorbs  the  yelk  of  the  egg 
just  before  it  breaks  the  shell,  thus 
gaining  a  supply  of  food  as  stated 
above. 

After  the  chick  is  thirty-six  hours 
old  commence  to  feed  by  giving  dry 
rolled  oat  meal  (some  prefer  the  hard, 
or  pin-head  oat  meal).  For  newly- 
hatched  chicks  we  confine  them  to  a 
board  about  twelve  inches  wide  just 
in  front  of  the  brooder.  A  wire  screen 
runs  across  the  front  of  this  board,  and 
thus  the  chicks  can  not  wander  away 
from  the  brooder  and  get  chilled  before 
they  are  old  enough  to  know  how  to 
get  back.  Five  days  is  long  enough  to 
confine  them  to  this  board.  Cover  the 
board  with  coarse  sand  and  sprinkle  a 
little  of  the  oat  meal  on  this.  Feed 
every  three  hours  for  the  first  two  days 
and  arrange  it  so  that  the  chicks  will 
clean  all  up  at  least  in  an  hour  before 
the  next  feed,  thus  they  will  not  over- 
eat and  will  also  pick  up  some  grit  or 
sharp  sand,  which  is  very  necessary. 
This  board  should  be  cleaned  off  every 
day  and  resanded,  of  course. 

The  third  day  commence  to  feed  every 
two  hours,  and  let  this  food  be  bated 
the  same   as   bread,  or   if    a  portable 
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cauldron  Is  used,  then  it  can  first  be 
scalded  and  then  baked  or  cooked  until 
quite  dry,  stirring  frequently  to  keep 
it  i~om  burning.  (We  find  a  long- 
handled  light-weight  spade  the  most 
convenient  for  stirring  and  mixing  with 
when  the  cauldron  is  used). 

This  bread  should  be  composed  of  the 
following:  One  quart  each  of  ground 
corn,  wheat  middlings,  bran  and  ground 
oats — the  hulls  being  removed.  If  the 
oats  are  ground  very  fine  all  the  heart 
can  easily  be  sieved  in  the  mash.  Mix 
this  well  while  dry  and  add  enough 
milk  or  water  to  moisten  it;  also,  add 
a  little  salt.  If  it  is  to  be  baked  use 
sour  milk  and  salaratus.  Feed  this  dry 
and  only  what  the  chicks  will  eat  up 
in,  say,  fifteen  minutes.  Keep  pure, 
clean  water  by  the  chicks  at  all  times. 
A  flower-pot  and  a  saucer  makes  a 
good,  convenient  drinking  vessel.  The 
hole  should  be  stopped  up  with  a  cork 
and  a  slit  about  half  an  inch 
wide  made  in  the  lower  edge 
of  the  pot  with  an  old  saw.  Fill  the 
pot,  place  In  the  saucer  and  invert 
quickly;  thus  about  half  an  inch  of 
water  will  always  be  around  the  edge 
of  the  saucer  and  the  chicks  cannot 
wet  themselves  while  drinking.  It  is 
easily  cleaned,  which  should  be  fre- 
quently done.  If  milk  is  at  hand  boil 
It  and  use  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water,  or  half  milk  and  half  water. 
The  vessel  will  require  a  washing  every 
•day,  though,  and  a  frequent  scalding 
out  in  order  to  keep  it  sweet. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  meat  or 
green  food  for  the  first  week.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  week  com- 
mence to  feed  a  very  little  chopped 
onion  at  noon.  After  the  second  week 
feed  more  liberally,  or  all  they  wish  to 
eat  foi  their  mid-forenoon  or  noon 
feed.  Give  chopped  onion,  cabbage  or 
any  green  food  you  have,  provided  it 
is  good.  Chopped  grass  or  cured  clover 
hay  Is  also  excellent.  The  hay  should 
be  cut  up  very  fine,  one-eighth  inch 
lengths.  This  should  be  slightly  scald- 
ed with  hot  water  and  let  stand  tightly 
covered  for  an  hour  before  feeding. 
A  little  bran  or  middlings  can  be  mixed 
in  tc  dry  it  up  if  desired.  Never  feed 
bran  raw,  as  it  Is  thus  very  hard  to 
digest.  Have  little  boxes  at  conveni- 
ent places  in  the  pens  near  the  feeding 
board,  and  keep  them  full  of  small, 
sharp  grit,  ground  bone  (coarse),  and 
cracked  charcoal.  We  often  mix  a  little 
ground  charcoal  In  the  food,  for  it  if 
an  excellent  blood  purifier  and  cor- 
rector. After  the  first  week  it  is  best  to 
mix  a  little  ground  bone  (it  must  be 
sweet  and  good)  In  the  soft  mash  or 
■bread,  and  after  the  second  week  say 
a  handful  of  prepared  ground  meat  to 
a  pailful  of  food  should  be  added.  The 
best  thing  is  green  bone  and  meat. 
This  should  be  cut  up  fine  and  let  it 
take  the  place  of  one  meal  (all  they 
will  eat  up  clean  quickly  and  with  a 
relish),  every  other  day,  or  three  times 
a  week.  Stale  baker's  bread  makes  a 
good  change  also.  Feed  the  baked  food 
until  the  fourth  week,  when  the  food 
can  be  scalded  Instead  of  baked.  Be 
careful  to  use  only  enough  hot  water 
or  milk  to  thoroughly  wet  the  mess, 
and  let  it  stand  tightly  covered  for  an 
•hour  before  feeding.  Always  feed  dry 
food,  or  as  near  dry  as  possible.  Over- 
feeding is  a  serious  mistake,  for  it  will 
soon  derange  the  digestive  organs  and 
cause  death.  It  is  better  to  underfeed 
than  overfeed. 

Exercise  is  another  important  feature 
with  brooder  chicks.  Have  the  little 
pens  in  front  of  the  brooder  well  lit- 
tered with  finely-cut  straw,  or  better, 
clover  hay.  Tnto  this  scatter  pin-head 
oatmeal  or  cracked  wheat,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  how  early  in  life  the 
chicks  will  learn  to  scratch  for  it.  They 
should  be  set  to  work  the  second  week, 
if  possible.  After  the  second  week  they 
should  be  allowed  to  run  out  in  the  out- 
side pen  or  yard,  on  all  nice  days,  un- 
less very  cold.  After  they  are  six 
weeks  old  they  should  be  allowed  to 
run  out  every  day,  unless  it  is  actually 
stormy.  Plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  and 
fresh  air  should  be  the  rule  at  the 
above  age.  It  Is  a  mistake  to  keep 
them  too  warm  or  housed  up.  The 
brooder  should  be  not  lower  than  80 
degrees  at  six  weeks  of  age,  but  the 
house  can  be  down  to  50  degrees  if  nec- 
essary. Too  much  heat  will  make  them 
de'iicate.  They  should  be  made  vigor- 
ous by  plenty  of  exercise  in  a  mod- 
erate atmosphere.  Avoid  draughts  at 
all  times.  If  the  chicks  have  grown  as 
they  should  they  may  have  whole 
wheat  cr  cracked  corn  for  the  night 
feed  when  they  are  a  month  old  and 
thereafter.  The  feed  should  be  scatter- 
ed in  the  litter  an  hour  before  sundown 
so  they  can  find  It  before  dark.  Be 
sure  they  go  to  roost  with  a  full  crop. 

If  we  are  raising  for  market  the 
chicks  should  be  fed  soft  food  at  all 
agts,  feeding  hard  grain  at  night  only. 
They  will  thus  do  better  and  grow 
faster,  for  the  soft  scalded  food  is 
more  easily  digested  than  the  hard  food 
A  great  many  people  make  the  seri- 
ous mistake  of  overfeeding  brooder 
cbicks.  It^is  so  easy  to  h'll  up  the  feed 
trough  at  each   feeding  time,  or  giving 


them  enough  to  last  from  one  feed  un- 
til the  next.  It  Is  simply  suicide  to 
the  chicks  and  to  the  owner.  In  order 
to  ha"e  them  grow  properly  it  is  nec- 
essary to  keep  them  hungry.  When 
you  go  to  feed  they  should  be  hungry 
enough  to  walk  all  over  you.  True, 
they  will  sometimes  try  to  do  this  even 
if  not  hungry,  but  the  feeder  can  soon 
tell   how   hungry   they  are. 

Remember,  you  can  never  fatten 
chicks  by  keeping  food  before  them  at 
all  times.  It  is  just  as  necessary  for 
the  fowl's  digestive  organs  to  have  a 
res*  between  feeds  as  it  is  in  the 
human  being.  Overfeeding  tends  to 
indigestion,  which  is  often  taken  for 
cholera  and  a  number  of  ills,  of  which 
we  will  speak  further  on. 

Feed  liberally,  or  what  the  chicks  will 
eat  up  in,  say  half  an  hour.  Thus  all 
will  have  a  chance  to  get  enough  for 
the  time  being.  After  this  meal  the 
chicks  will  soon  go  to  work,  thus  hast- 
ening digestion  and  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  next  feed.  We  have 
tried  feeding  abundantly,  even  keeping 
food  before  the  chicks  all  the  time,  and 
have  been  surprised  to  find  a  large 
part  of  them  go  to  roost  with  almost  an 
empty  crop.  Chicks  or  fowls  will  stand 
heavy  feeding  for  about  ten  days,  but 
after  that  they  will  commence  to  go 
back,  and  especially  is  this  so  with 
brooder  chicks,  especially  when  they 
are  yarded.  If  a  chick  gets  good  and 
hungry  he  will  fill  his  crop  before  stop- 
ping, and  as  the  food  digests  very  rap- 
idly, then  we  can  get  them  to  take  a 
full  meal  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
and  especially  is  this  necessary  at  the 
night  feed,  which  should  be  hard  food 
after  they  are  five  weeks  old.  They 
will  thrive  all  the  better  if  they  are  not 
allowed  a  full  crop  at  any  feed  except 
at  night. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  convenience. 

Have  the  brooder  at  the  proper  heat 
at  least  a  day  before  the  chicks  are 
due.  Let  them  remain,  undisturbed,  in 
the  incubator  twenty-four  hours  after 
hatching  (some  recommend  thirty-six 
hours),  and  then  feed  rolled  oats,  as 
given  above,  changing  the  rolled  oats 
in  the  morning  and  bread  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

When  four  weeks  old  the  food  may 
be  scalded  instead  of  baked,  and  the 
night  feed  may  be  whole  or  cracked 
wheat,  cracked  corn  and  Kaffir  corn. 
Kaffir  corn  is  an  excellent  food  for  old 
or  young  fowls.  It  is  sown  in  drills 
the  same  as  fodder  corn,  and  is  tended 
the  same.  It  yields  abundantly,  sur- 
passing corn,  and  if  it  is  headed  can 
be  threshed  the  same  as  wheat.  One 
head  will  often  shell  two  large  hands- 
full.  The  grain  is  about  the  size  of  a 
large  grain  of  wheat,  only  it  is  round. 

Exercise  is  very  important  to  health 
and  growth,  and  this  should  be  encour- 
aged by  keeping  the  pen  well  littered. 
After  five  weeks  of  age  the  soft  mash 
may  be  composed  of  ground  corn, 
wheat  middlings  and  finely  ground 
oats,  equal  parts,  to  which  may  be  ad- 
ded a  pint  of  ground  meat  and  bone  to 
ten  quarts  of  the  mixture.  If  we  are 
feeding  green  cut  bone  then  the  pre- 
pared meat  should  be  left  out.  It  is 
well  to  add  a  pint  of  linseed  meal  also, 
for  it  is  ar  excellent  food,  only  it  is 
too  rich  to  be  used  freely.  Boiled 
small  potatoes  should  form  the  noon 
feed  three  days  a  week  from  four  weeks 
of  age  on.  Finely-cut  clover  hay 
should  always  form  at  least  one-third 
the  bulk,  and  the  measure  should  be 
pressed  down  and  running  over.  If  the 
pens  are  littered  frequently  with  clover 
hay  then  none  need  be  fed  in  the  soft 
mash,  and  this  we  consider  the  better 
way  to  feed  it.  Little  green  food  need 
be  fed  if  hay  is  given.  This  method  of 
feeding  can  be  continued  until  the 
chicks  are  nearly  ready  for  market, 
when  the  mash  should  be  largely 
ground  corn,  and  the  meat  and  linseed 
meal  may  be  increased  somewhat,  but 
notenough  to  produce  diarrhoea.  Should 
the  feed  produce  diarrhoea  at  any  stage 
of  growth  then  it  should  be  changed 
immediately,  but  the  cause  of  diarrhoea 
is  usually  lack  of  heat  in  the  brooders 
or  an  irregular  heat.  Keep  plenty  of 
good,  sharp  grit  constantly  before  the 
chicks;  also  charcoal  and  cracked  bone. 
Feed  on  a  clean  board,  and  clean  it 
off  before  each  feed.  Do  not  put  over 
100  chicks  in  a  brooder  when  first 
hatched.  When  they  reach  four  weeks 
nf  age,  or  even  three  weeks,  separate 
them  and  puc  only  50  in  a  brooder.  In 
separating  put  all  the  strongest  ones 
by  themselves,  otherwise  they  will 
crowd  out  and  trample  the  weaker  ones. 
Thin  out  the  chicks  as  stated  above 
or  they  will  take  things  into  their  own 
hands  and  drop  out  by  death. 

The  feed  board  should  be  long  enough 
so  that  all  the  chicks  can  get  to  it  at 
once  and  not  crowd.  We  use  a  board 
six  inches  wide  and  six  or  seven  feet 
long.  A  lath  is  nailed  around  the 
edges  and  projects  up  half  an  inch, 
thus  keeping  the  food  from  dropping 
off.  In  the  pen  where  the  larger  chicks 
are  we  raise  the  board  up  about  four 
inches  by  nailing  pieces  of  boards  on 
the  underside  edaewi.se.  The  pieces 
are  longer  than  the  width  of  the  board 


so  that  it  can  not  be  upset.  We  find  a 
mason's  plastering  trowel  to  be  the 
best  thing  cut  for  cleaning  off  the 
board  with  It  cuts  right  down  to  the 
hard  board  every  time.  These  boards 
should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  even 
to  the  use  of  soap  and  water  occasion- 
ally. Provide  clean  water  twice  a  day. 
Clean  the  brooder  floor  off  each  day, 
and  sand  it  afterwards  to  keep  the 
droppings  from  sticking  to  it  (if  board 
floors  are  used).  The  pens  should  be 
raked  over  and  droppings  removed  at 
least  once  a  month,  and  each  fall  the 
little  outside  yards  should  be  dug  up 
and  sowed  with  rye;  or  better,  crimson 
clover.  This  will  purify  the  ground, 
and  if  sown  early  and  thick  will  pro- 
vide a  good  picking  ground.  Even  the 
roots  will  be  dug  up,  thus  affording  thf 
chicks  exercise. 


Ilewes  Makes  a  Point. 

Without  intending  perhaps  to  do  so 
Mr.  Hewes  In  the  Reliable  Poultry  Jour- 
nal, struck  a  hard  blow  in  calling  at- 
tention to  the  disgraceful  rascality 
practiced  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association  at  Indiana- 
polis, and  previously  at  St.  Louis,  which 
is  worth  bringing  up  at  present.  Mr. 
Hewes  has  been  having  a  controversy 
with  Mr.  Felch.  We  select  the  particu- 
lar extract  referred  to: 

You  say  further:  "It  again  appeared 
at  Indianapolis  in  1S89,  when  the  move 
was  attempted  to  make  it  a  sectional 
control  by  a  capture  of  the  offices  to 
give  the  entire  control  to  a  section  of 
the  country  having  a  minority  of  its 
members."  You  were  at  that  meeting 
when  the  names  suggested  were  voted 
on.  Of  the  important  offices  Philander 
Williams  was  named  for  President  and 
Walter  Elliott  for  Secretary.  Out  of 
the  ten  Vice-Presidents  five  were  from 
the  east  while  only  one  of  them  was 
from  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Two 
were  from  New  York,  two  from  Mass- 
achusetts and  one  from  Connecticut 
Out  of  the  twenty  executive  committee- 
men, two  were  from  New  York,  one 
from  Canada,  one  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, one  from  Connecticut,  two  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  one  from  Ohio. 

When  that  committee  reported  the 
names  to  the  Association,  Mr.  Bals 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  cast 
the  ballot.  Only  one  man  kicked,  and 
that  was  our  kicking  friend,  Jacobs. 
He  wanted  F.A.Mortimer  for  president. 
If  you  had  any  objection  to  that  list  of 
officers  you  have  been  a  very  long  time 
finding  it  out,  for  you  never  said  a 
word  then. 

To  explain  the  above  it  may  be  stated 
that  one  Pitkin,  of  Chicago,  who  had 
never  before  been  a  member  of  the  A. 
P.  A.,  joined  at  St.  Louis,  and  so  work- 
ed his  cards  as  to  "pack"  the  Executive 
Committee,  with  the  view  of  having  a 
meeting  the  next  year  at  Indianapolis. 
He  joined,  too,  while  secretly  conspir- 
ing to  form  a  National  Association  in 
opposition  to  the  A.  P.  A.  He  and  his 
clique  made  the  famous  Walter  Elliott 
secretary,  a  man  who  never  appeared, 
after  his  re-election,  to  another  meet- 
ing. 

We  have  Pitkin's  signature  to  the 
fact  that  he  packed  the  committee  at 
St.  Louis. 

Pitkin,  in  order  to  stand  by  his 
friends  Conger  and  Pierce,  and  to  kill 
off  his  rival,  Mr.  J.  E.  White,  used  every 
method  to  accomplish  his  ends.  He  got 
votes  from  Indianapolis  and  worked 
against  Williams  in  the  endeavor  to 
elect  Mortimer. 

A  few  hours  before  the  election  he 
deliberately  joined  Williams,  and  he  and 
Williams  fixed  up  a  nominating  com- 
mittee, which  put  Williams  in,  though 
Pitkin  admitted  that  had  a  vote  been 
taken  Mortimer  would  have  been  elect- 
ed. He  also  admitted  under  his  signa- 
ture (now  in  our  possession),  that  he, 
Williams  and  Johnson  fixed  the  whole 
thing. 

If  we  "kicked"  it  was  because  of  the 
rotten,  contemptible  treachery  that  pre- 
vailed. 

Pitkin  has  sunk  out  of  sight  now,  and 
but  for  a  resolution  offered  by 
him  at  Chicago  when  he  thought  the 
"coast  was  clear,"  and  no  one  present 
to  deny  it,  or  expose  him,  he  would  to- 
day be  almost  unknown. 

Mr.  Felch  was  innocent  of  any 
treachery  at  Indianapolis  and  opposed 
the  rascally  transactions  at  St.  Louis. 
Petkin  got  possession  of  the  convention 


and  took  revenge  on  White,  Babcock, 

and  others,  by  getting  control  of  the 
no-ninating  committee.  He  dare  not 
deny  the  truth  as  we  have  his  own  ad- 
mission of  what  he  did. 


Crossing  With  Embdeii  Geese. 
The  common  goose  is  very  hardy, 
lives  to  a  good  age,  is  singularly  free 
from  disease,  and  requires  but  little  at- 
tention from  the  owner.  They  are 
much  hardier  than  any  of  the  pure  bred 
geese,  but  lack  size.  It  is  singular  that 
the  male  and  female  of  the  pure  breeds 
are  alike  in  color,  while  the  male  and 
female  of  the  common  kinds,  are  never 
alike,  the  gander  being  lighter  than  the 
female.  Weight  is  very  important  in 
the  goose  when  the  carcass  is  to  be 
marketed,  and  while  we  advise  our 
friends  to  use  the  common  kind,  yet  it 
would  be  quite  an  improvement  to  get 
a  gander  of  the  Embden  variety,  in 
order  to  grade  up  the  stock  some.  Even 
with  one  gander  the  process  will  be 
slow,  but  every  cross-bred  goose  will 
be  worth  two  of  the  common  kind. 
Embden  geese  will  often  weigh  30 
pound  each,  or  more,  and  as  they  are 
entirely  white  in  plumage  the  feathers 
will  sell  more  rapidly.  Once  the  breed- 
ing stock  has  been  improved,  and  the 
number  to  be  attained  decided  upon, 
only  the  young  geese  need  be  sold,  as 
the  old  ones  are  not  easily  marketed  at 
a  profit.  Old  geese  are  better  breeders 
than  young  ones,  and  will  raise  a  brood 
of  goslings  every  year. 


The  Barn  Yard  Refuse. 
The  pickings  of  the  voidings  of  horses 
and  cattle,  with  the  waste  grains,  hay- 
seed, and  broken  leaves  of  clover  hay, 
which  the  hens  secure,  amount  to  a 
large  quantity,  and  also  afford  a 
variety.  That  is  the  reason  why  a 
common  hen  sometimes  lays  more  eggs 
than  the  pure  breeds.  The  latter  are 
overfed,  get  but  little  exercise,  and  as 
all  writers  teach — "feed  heavily,"  to 
pure  oreeds,  the  common  hen  is  com- 
pelled to  work  while  the  pure-bred 
hen  has  nothing  to  do  but  patiently 
wait  for  her  meals.  But  nearly  all 
farmers  feed  corn,  which  keeps  the 
hens  warm,  and  though  the  supposition 
is  that  the  common  hen  receives  only 
corn,  yet  no  estimate  is  made  of  the 
varied  food  she  picks  up  in  the  barn- 
yard. The  fact  is  that  the  common  hen 
is  better  feed,  so  far  as  variety  is  con- 
cerned, than  the  pure  bred,  but  she 
must  seek  it,  which  she  does,  and  in  an 
industrious  manner,  her  very  industry 
keeping  her  in  excellent  laying  condi- 
tion. It  pays  to  keep  a  few  hens  in  the 
barnyard  in  order  to  utilize  the  waste 
that  occurs.  The  farmer  may  not  notice 
the  loss  from  waste,  but  the  alert  hen, 
with  her  ken  eyes,  does  not  let  a  single 
grain  escape  her. 

Good  Stock. 
In  purchasing  pure  breeds  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  important  to 
buy  good  stock.  The  careful  breeders 
have  much  difficulty  in  keeping  their 
flocks  separate  and  pure,  and  cannot 
sell  at  low  rates.  Then  again,  buyers 
of  eggs  must  bear  in  mind  that  when 
they  oraer  eggs,  they  do  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  stock  and  not  eggs 
particularly,  and  consequently  there  is 
no  comparison  to  be  made  between 
buying  eggs  for  stock  and  eggs  for  the 
table.  As  to  the  price,  let  any  one  go 
to  the  trouble  of  keeping  pure  birds, 
and  bringing  them  up  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection,  and  he  will  not 
object  to  paying  a  fair  price  for  a  set- 
ting of  eggs  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
good  stock.  Nor  must  he  expect  them 
to  hatch  as  well  as  eggs  laid  by  the 
hens  at  home. 

They  must  be  shipped  to  long  dis- 
tances, handled  carelessly  by  express- 
men, but  though  such  difficulties  are  in 
the  way,  yet  eggs  can  be  shipped  to 
long  distances  successfully.  What  we 
wish  to  state  is  that  buyers  should  not 
expect  too  much.  Six  chicks  from  thir- 
teen eggs  is  not  an  unfair  hatch,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  breeder  will 
do  his  best  to  please.  Poultry  keepers 
are  not  the  bad  men  that  many  picture 
them  They  have  many  obstacles  In 
Uieir  way,  and  a  greac  many  persons  to 
please. 
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Coal  Ashes  for  the  Dust  Box. 

Though  road  dust  composed  largely, 
as  it  is,  of  comminuted  granite,  is  per- 
haps the  most  effectual  destroyer  of 
vermin  that  can  be  placed  in  the  fowls 
dusting  box,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
undue  neglect  on  your  part  in  securing 
It  early,  or  the  unexpected  or  prematory 
setting  in  of  winter,  prevent  you  from 
having  any  on  hand,  and  then  the  next 
best  thing  must  be  procured  as  a  sub- 
stitute. Some  recommend  wood  ashes, 
and  perhaps  if  it  could  always  be  kept 
free  from  moisture,  it  might  serve  the 
purpose;  but  when  it  becomes  damp,  a 
caustic  lye  is  formed,  injurious  to  the 
eyes,  mouth  and  feet  of  the  fowls,  and 
It  is  therefore  unfit  for  use,  though  pos- 
sibly a  very  small  portion  mixed  with 
sand,  which  may  be  attainable  even  in 
winter,  would  not  be  objectionable. 

Coal  ashes  are  really  the  best  substi- 
tute, as  they  are  not  only  free  from 
caustic  qualities,  but  contain  burnt 
slate  and  other  kinds  of  pure  earthly 
matter,  which  fowls  like  to  scratch  for 
and  devour. 

Even  if  your  dust  bin  is  properly 
filled  with  suitable  earth,  coal  ashes, 
when  attainable,  is  an  addition  to  the 
general  arrangements  of  your  fowls' 
quarters,  which  should  not  be  neglected. 
Taken  from  the  stove,  they  are  neces- 
sarily dry,  a  very  desirable  point  in 
winter;  and  in  case  of  accidental  lack 
of  supply  for  egg-shells,  various  bits  of 
allca  and  other  inorganic  matter  can  be 
gathered  from  them  to  furnish  the 
needed  elements,  and  they  are  thus  of 
value  in  more  than  one  direction. 


Meat  Makes  the  Hen  Lay. 

The  most  essential  substance  for  pro- 
moting egg  production  is  nitrogen.  This 
is  best  fed  to  the  hens  in  the  shape  of 
lean  meat.  If  meat  could  be  supplied 
daily  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound 
to  twelve  hens,  there  would  be  such  an 
increase  in  the  production  of  eggs  as  to 
really  lessen  the  cost  of  feeding.  That 
is,  there  would  be  sufficient  eggs  se- 
cured, over  and  above  the  number  that 
would  be  obtained  without  the  use  of 
meat,  to  not  only  pay  for  the  meat,  tut 
to  increase  the  profits.  And  this  gain 
would  easily  come,  two  extra  eggs  a 
week  from  each  hen  paying  the  bill, 
as  the  cheapest  kind  of  meat  may  be 
used. 

A  poultryman  who  sold  eggs  to  his 
neighbors,  some  of  whom  kept  hens, 
gave  as  his  secret  the  feeding  of  meat. 
His  hens  seldom  incline  to  set,  because 
they  were  not  fattened  by  overfeeding 
with  grain,  and  they  would  lay  as  many 
eggs  during  the  coldest  wediLer  as  in 
summer.  One  severe  winter  he  sole1 
eggs  at  fifty  cents  a  dozen,  cwing'  to 
their  scarcity,  and  paid  fifteen  c.ei  ts 
per  pound  for  meat,  which  was  a'so 
high;  but  his  profit  was  'arge.  He 
would  have  had  no  eggs  at  ail  but  for 
the  meat. 

Animal  feed  is  necessary  for  fowls,  if 
they  are  expected  to  be  producers  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  a  misiake  to 
muke  grain  the  principal  food  for  lay- 
ing hens.  Grain  is  well  enough  us  feed 
for  market  fowls,  but  the  iuv'.ng  hen 
demands  something  more.  The  egg  its- 
self  is  animal  food,  and  although  it  c&Tt 
be  produced  from  grain,  yet  the  hen  :s 
required,  in  order  to  be  profitable,  to 
produce  an  egg  each  day.  or  as  near 
that  as  possible,  and  her  work  must  not 
be  interrupted  from  lack  of  the  neces- 
sary nutriments.  Meat  rills  a  want 
that  cannot  be  supplied  from  any  other 
Bource,  when  the  hen  is  laying  regular- 
ly. Bone  and  meat  are  now  staple  poul- 
try foods. 


ftSOMEY  IN  TOMATOES 

But  You  Must  Plant  the  Right  Seed. 

My  new  Seed  Book  tells  all  about  the  best  kiodeof 
Tomatoes  find  much  else  of  interest  in  the  Seed  Line. 
Most  attractive  mi'l  instructive  buyers  catalogue  ever 
published,  illustrating  these  Tomatoes,  free  to  all 
intending  purcha*«rs.  Address  ac  once.  P.O.  Box  208. 

H.  W.  BUCKBEE, 

Rockford  Seed  Farms,   ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


"1  rkrkfprolt7N*i,*TERS  bred  from  winners  at 
JL\J\  f\f  Madison  Square  Garden,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  Hagerstown,  New  Berne, 
and  other  large  shows.  Fine'breecling  and  exhibition 
birds  now  ready.  Indian  names,  B.  1*.  Rocks,  W. 
and  G.  Wyans.  and  b.C.B. Legs.  Incu.  eggs  from  2 
and  3yr.  old  hens, $5.  per  100;  from  pullets  ft.  per  100 

F!.  ¥»TrT>«<niHr.     TJot    M     TTpT>r.rrlvvtn»     V  .1 


I  V  I  P- Yards,  Erie,  Pa.  Exhibition  Columbian 
I.A.L.  and  G.  Wyans.  Eggs  and  Stock  for  sale.  Cir 

BARBED  and  W.  F.  Eocks.  No  more  females,  a 
few  choice  cockerels    Eggs  In  season.  Stamp. 
Evergreen  P.Y.  H.J.Curtis,  Red  Hook  on  Hudson,  NY 

LIGHT  RRAIIMAS  (Felch  Strain),  10  B.P.R. 
C'k'ls,  B.Langs.  C.A.Snyder,  W  aynetown.Iuci. 

GERMAN  HARES  for  profit.  Treatise  on  hare 
culture  free.  Arthur  W .  Kirk,  Forest  Grove.i'a 

LIGHT  RRAHMA  prize  winners.  Stock  and 
eggscheap.   T . F. Weaver, Blue  Mound,  Kaus. 

BW.HAELI1ELI.,  I.eKoy,  N.  Y.,  Lt.  Brams. 
Eggs  .;3.per  loo  for  incubators.  Best  for  broilers. 

A NICE  lot  of  Lt.Brams.,cheapforquality,pnces 
accordingly.  A.  N.Doane,  Gainesville,  N.  Y*. 

S_.  Wyans.,  McClare  and  Bush  Bros,  strains, 
$1.00  each.   Mrs.  E.  E.  SIMPSON,  Swartz,  Pa. 


Jas.HI.Sniith,  I'erkiomenville,  Pa.,  21  varieties 
ol  poultry.    Eggs  il. 00  per  15.   Catalogue  free, 

EUREKA  Incubator,  good  as  new,  600  egg  size 
only  J25.00.  Jos.  J». Wilson. Ko»oiiioi-t  ,>  J. 


PLY}IO|!TII  ROCKS, Buff,  Barred  and  White. 
Stock  and  eggs.   C.  C.  Hartman,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


(J 


iOCKERBL«i,  S.C.Br.  Leg.,  B.  &  W.  P.  Rs,  L. 
Brah. P. Drakes.  N.t'.  Brown,  Westboro, Mass. 


rOR  SALE.  Light  and  Dark  B.P.  Rock  eggs.  SI. 
tor  15.  S.M.  Ensminger,  Lewisberry,  YorkCo,  Pa. 


PAGE  Illns.ratetl  Ponltiy  Cataloene 
free.  A.  L.  i'awcelt,  Se«  Albany;  Fa. 
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AGOOU  300  Egg  Copper  Tank'Eureka  'Incubator, 
all  in  order,  j_o.U0.  H.  Harner,  Kenilworth,  Pa. 


B 


I».  RS.  and  P.  Ducks.  Stock  must  be  reduced. 
Satisf'n  guaranteed  C.&  A.Mills, Mt. Palatine, 111 


s 


HOMING  PIGEONS  for  squab  breeding.  Sure 
mouey-makers.   V.  L.  Hopper,  Baltimore, Md. 

END  for  my  big  catalogue  of  Poultry.  Address 
Albert   F.    Fihestine,    Logausvllle,  Ohio. 

EGG  RECORD  AND    ACCOUNT  BOOK. 
Most  simple  and  convenient  form.   The  best. 
Price  25c.   H.  A.  Kuhns,  Box  400,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

mHE  POULTRY  ARCHITECT  illustrates 
JL  117  designs  lor  poultry  houses,  coops,  roosts,  etc. 
Price  25c.    H.  A.  Kuhus,  Box  400,    Atlanta,  t.a 

BLACK  and  White  jtlliiorcas,  Hondans, 
Buff  Leghorns.  1.  Games,  B.  and  \V.  P.  Kocks. 
Eggs  and  stock  L.  E.  Crumbling,  Hall,  York  Co. Pa. 


COCKERELS  forsale   Eggs  SI.  50  per  setting  this 
season.  Black  Javas,  Cornish  I.  Games,  lllus. 
catalogue  2c  stamp.  Henry  Murphy,  Rapid  city,  S.ii. 


ROSE  Comb  Browu  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $1.50  and 
5-2.00 each.    Low  Express  rates.    No.  1  stock. 
A.    KB  S  LEV    MULLER,    Trnxlon,    N.  V. 


WANTED.   Ten  bens,  one  cock,   W.  L.  H., 
rose  comb  preferred,  say  if  they  set  and  weight 
of  eggs  per  doz.   J.  P.  Mason,    iissington,  ra. 

Tmliiui  Valley  I'onllry  Yards.  Breeder  of 
JL  ail  varieties  pure  poultry,  Pigeons  and  pet  stock. 
Caialogue  free.    J.  A.  LEROE1",  Tellurd,  Pa. 

CI  II EAP.   60  s.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  laying,  3 
/  Cockerels,  H.W.  Incubators,  Rankin  Out- door 
Bdis,  G.B. Cutter.  E.J.  Berry,  Brome, Quebec, Can. 

"IT/  HIT-  COCHISS,  W.  P.  ..ofks.  R  C.  W. 

?V  Legs.,  s.  C.  B.  Legs.  Cockerels  cheap  now. 
Eggs  in  season.     \\  m.  G.  Winters,  Midway,  l'a. 


THE  ktm  BROODER 

lor  circular.    J.  C.  Nicholls, 


is  the  best.  Used 
indoor  or  out.  Send 
Blue   Mound,  111. 


ACCT.  death  must  sell  Rankin's  P.  Ducks,  $1.0 
each.   Tou. Geese,  SI. "5  each.    Monarch  Inc., 
Singers'  Brooder,  cheap.   HI.  SIGLK,  Uap,  Pa. 


WYANDOTTES. -Silver,   Golden,  Buff 
Young  cockerels  of  Buff  and  tioluen  \\  yau- 
dottes.    D.  11.  WOTRI1VG,  La  Grange,  Ohio. 


SNCUB4T0RS  8ccS£efor  $6.00. 

Address  S.  HOWARD  3IEKR  VMAN,  Bosley,  Md 


lHOOK  BROS 

Brah.,  B.  P.  K. 


Spring  Mills,  Pa  ,  breed  Lt. 
.  Wn.  &  fell.  Wyan.,  \\h.  Leg 
<mu  o.  o.  Hamburgs.    Breeders  150  to  200  each. 

INCUBATORS.    Monarchs,  Challenge,  others. 
Some  sligntly  used.    Bargains,    state  kind  you 
wish.  Box.  25,  Waquoii,  Jlass. 

IpOR  SALE  CHEAP.    Two  Pineland  In- 
cubators. Two  bundled  ■  ggs  capacity  each. 
Address,  \V.  H.  REX,  022  Market  at.,  Philada.,  Pa. 


ONE-HALF  OFF  express  rates  if  you  use  the  new 
"All  Wood"  shipping  coops.  Light  and  cheap, 
l'lease  your  customers  and  sell  more  birds.  Franklin 
Benner,  303  Hennepin  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

~/  ^CHOICE  COCKERELS,  81.00  to  82.00 
fjyj  eacb.  B.  Rocks,  B.  Lungs.,  B. Mm.,  L.  liram. 
S.  Wyans.,  li.  Legs.  Eggs  in  season.  Catalogue 
free.    Kl'NZEA  CO.,  oardeu  Prairie,  Ills. 

t  ilt.  WIANT,  Ularion,  o.  Sole  importer  of 
XJ  Oeffckcu's  Bull  Leghorns.  Stamp  foi  circular, 
giving  \\  innings,  Mailings,  Prices  of  Eggs  and 
Fowls.   Spongia  Roup  Cure;  25c. 50c.  Pltgs. 


C COLORED  CATALOGUE,  Fowls  printed  in 
J  a  different  natural  colors,  for  iOcts;  17  leading  var- 
ieties of  thoroughbred  fowls.  Pocket  Catalogue 
free.    H.  H.  FR1CK,  Fricks,  Pa. 


FRED  B.  ItlOREY,  Lanes'  Mills,  Pa.,  breeder 
and  owner  of  l'uglie's  celebrated  strain  of  Black 
Minorcas.  Also  li  other  varieties.  Eggs  and  stock  for 
sale.  Honest  deal  to  ail.  Cata.  free,  stamps  accepted. 


Marshall's  Old  Reliable  Poultry  Yards. 
Everything  first-class  at  living  prices.  B.  &  W. 
Rock,  VV.  &  B.  Leghorns,  Brain.,  Cochins,  Bantams 
Marshall,   the  chicken    man,    Middletown,  Ohio. 

A  KINDS.  Lt.  Bram.,  B.  Langs.,  B.  P.  Rocks  & 
rt  Golden  Wyans.  Breeding  &  exhibition  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Eggs  in  season,  circular  free. 
F.  Benner.  303  Hennepin  ..venue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

MONEY  IN  HENS, 

PROFITABLE  POULTRY  FARMING, v 
ALL  ABOUT  BROILERS. 

These  books  for  the  beginner,  25  cents  each;  or  75 
cents  for  the  three, —and  a  copy  of  Scrlbner's  book 
heavy  binding,  free.  Address, 

BITCH  4  FL  K.  BOTKR,  V.tlleb.  ittnu. 


T71GGS  for  hatching.  B.  Rocks.  L.  Bramas,  G.S. 
__  Wyandottes,  I. Games,  Phoenix  Japenesse  Long- 
tailed  Games.  2c  cir.  O.J.Gaston,  Wellsburg,  W.Va. 

PIT  GAMES,   farm-raised.   Low  prices.  D.  _• 
Long,  Lock  Box  5,  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va. 


YOU  MUST  NOT  set  hens 
and  expect  them  to  do  well  un- 
less you  put  some  of 

LAMBERT'S  DEATH  TO 
LICE 

on  them.  It  won't  hurt  anything 
but  vermin.  Tiialsize,  10  cents, 
post-paid.   Book  free. 

_  D.  J.  LAMBERT, 

Box  600  _j  Apponang,  R.  I. 


No.  6.    Price  $18.00. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

The  Roche  Co 
send  their  Nos. 
2,  3  and  4  auto- 
matic feeding 
machines  o  u 
trial  in  compe- 
tition with  any 
machines  o  n 
the  market.  If 
not  satisfactory 
return  same 
without  charge 
We  manuiac- 
ture  5  sizes, 
from$7.oo  to  $25 
Send 

for 
Catalogue- 
One  double  wheel  Automatic  Feeding  Machine. 

\  __.  iT.  HOCEIE, 
Green  Bone  and  Vegetable  Cutter  Co., 
Milford.  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


4®*Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.  Look  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instau- 


Ainateur  Sportsman,  N.  Y  

American  Agriculturist  

"        Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

' '  Fancier  

"        Farmer,  Springfield  

"        Gardening   .. 

"        Poultry  Advocate  

"  Stock-Keeper  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

Baby  land  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Century  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Christian  Herald   

Cosmopolitan  

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. . 

Deniorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press   

Dotr  Fancier  

Fanciers'  Monthly  

Fanciers'  Review  

Farm  and  Fireside   

Farm  and  Home   

Farm  Journal  

Farm  Poultry  

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  

"  Popular  Monthly.... 

Game  Breeder    

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  ■ 

Gefluegel  Zuchter   

Golden  Days  

Harper's  Bazaar  

Monthly  

"  Weekly   

"       Young  People  

Home  Queen  

Horseman,  Chicago   

Household  

Housekeeper,  (Minn)   

Inter-state  Poultryman  

Lippincott's  Magazine  

Ladies'  Home  Journal  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder   

National  Stockman  and  Farmer  

New  England  Fancier  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"       World,  semi-weekly  

Our  Little  Ones   

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  l'ress   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times   

Phrenological  Journal  .....   

Poultry  Chum   

Poultry  Journal,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  

Poultry  Herald  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Topics  

Practical  Dairyman   

Practical  Farnier,  Philadelphia  

Practical  Poultry  man  

Prairie  Farmer  

Presbyterian  Journal  

Scientific  American  

Southern  Fancier  

Toledo  Blade  

Vick's  Monthly  Magazine   

Western  Poultry  Breeder  

Western  Poultry  Journal  

Wide  Awake  

Youth's  Companion,  (new  subs  only) 
Jfouth's  Companion,  (renewals)  
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Poultry  Keeper  Co., 

Parkeslburg-,  Pa 


ttil  fl  ^nBlTYStne0hloIncubator.  Brooder 
tjP  —  Vj.tJlJ  S6.  First  Medal  at  big  Ohio  State  Fair 
this  year.   Hatched  125  strong  chicks  out  of  130  eggs 
Stamp  for  cata.    C.  D.  Purvis,  Cardington,  Ohio. 

MAMMOTH  White  and  Bronze  Turlieys 
Ducks,  Geese,  White  Guineas,  and  twenty- 
varieties  of  poultry.  Circular  free.  Also  am  selling- 
the  entire  stock  at  Pine  Tree  Farm.  Write  quicfc 
for  bargains.  D.  A.  Mount.  .Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

THIRST  PRIZE  STOCK  for  sale.  S.  C.  W 
JL'  Leghorn  and  w.  Wyandottes,  Knapp  strain 
Early  pullets,  cockerels,  breeds  crossed  for  broilers 
P.  Ks .  Send  for  cir.  B.H.N  oxon,  Elm  st  Ithaca,  N .  Y 


JOHN  U. BETH, Elgin,  Ills., breeds  America's 
best  all  purpose  fowl,  Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes  and 
B.  P.  Rs.  Extra  fine  lot  of  young  stock  for  sale  at  a 
bargain.  Write  for  prices.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

METTLER'S  BLACK  MINORCAS  WON 
Highest  Honors  at  Madison  Square 

Garden  and  other  leading  shows.  Eggs,  >2.on  per  13 
Circular  free.   J./NV.  Mettler,  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 

niRT  P 14 TAP  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Black 
Uini  OnCHr  and  White  Minorcas,  Arneii- 
can  Dominiques.also  L.BrahHens.  Dr.  Owsley's  sure- 
Roup,  Canker  and  Cape  C  ure  at  half  price  for  60  davs 
M.  F.  STELL  WAG  EN,  St.  Ignace,  Mich. 

SHEEP  SHEARS  FREE. 

Do  you  Want  a  pair  of  Imported  Sheep  Shears  free?" 
If  so,  we  will  send  the  American  Sheep  Breeeder  (Si.) 
and  Poultry  Keeper  (50c. )  and  one  pair  of  5  1-2  inch 

■-'"'•i1  *J  is  "l  a  ii  inch  pail  .,f  shears  1*1  5m  ali  r»i 

two  dollars,  mailed  postpaid  to  your  address.  The 
American  Sheep  breeder  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
sheep  breeding  and  wool  growing.  Edited  by  the 
highest  authorities  on  sheep  and  wool.  The  veteri- 
nary department  is  worth  ten  times  the  subscription 
price.  \\  ill  keep  you  posted  on  wool  growing  111  all 
parts  of  the  world.  If  you  keep  ten  sheep,  you  cannot 
afford  to  miss  this  offer. 


FRAZEE  &  PIKE. 
Poultry  Supplies. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iow;»- 

Catalogue  free. 


GREIDER'S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

FOR  1896.  Finerandlargerthanever.  the  finest 
"Jf-''."vll,^s._°tf  ''""'V'^'  wilh  ,l«'^,'il"i""s  "feacll 
se  broilers.  cilnii(r  of  fowls,  remedies  for  all 
enses.ln-si  lice  di-siroyer.prieeiofesi:s  and  stock 
niliisrhscnriiiz  birds.send  10  cents  fur  lliisnotej 
ik  which  will  be  deducted  from  first  order. 

dress.  3  H.  G.iEIO-R,  FLORIN,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


POULTRY  DISEASES. 

Send  two  stamp*  for  a  copy  of  a  bookr 
that  describes  ailments  and  treatment,  of 
poultry,  how  to  administer  medicine,  diet- 
ing, etc.  Address, 

Michael  K.  Boyer,  Natick,  Mass. 


Makers  of  the  most  reliable 
incubators  in  the  United  states 
Absolutely  Self-  Uegulating, 
Perfect  Ventilation  Guaran- 
teed. Hot  Water  Brooders, 
Uniform  Heat.  Stamp  for 
Catalogue.   (Jiicular  free. 

The  Pineland  Incuba- 
tor and  Brooder  Co., 
Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


DOOOOOCXDOGOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOC 

§0    GARDEN    (    Our  new  1896  Seed  C 
,u„  I  Catalogue  is  a  mar-C 

AND  Wei  of  careful  work, C 

0  FLOWER  y and  the  most  beauti-C 
D  ^n_^A  A  fully  illustrated  Seed  C 
9   fkiTCElC!:   /Catalogue  published. C 

R  uc.ei.LIiS  l*ent  free  "  y°u  are£ 

0  seed  buyer.  C 

5  nAIII  T  l>  \#  rOnrnew  Poultry  Sup- C 
3  Ml  II  1 1    I  KY  I  ply  Catalogue IsmostC 
■)  1   UULI  111    1  complete  and  has  care-t 
K  ______   -  ___.  J  full'/  revised  Prices.  Youj 

K  CI  I  DDI   iCCSneed  it  if  you  only  keep! 
J  \  I  I K  1*1  It  J   avo  He,is- With  C1IICK 
J*/*',   1   — il— iW  (  jfANNA  you  can  save* 
0    Catalooue  Free.    Wvery  chick  hatched.  ( 

2  JOHNSON  &  STOKES,aS»unu.ieiPTin,ki'aSt'' I 
!KXXX50OCK30O00CXXXXX)0OOOO0f: 

The  Archemedlan'Oreen  fione  Critters 
:~  Are  Sent  on  Trial.  ] 
EPf  - 

This  is  the  method  l:  we  take 
to  prove  that  our  medicines  are 
just  what  we  claim  tor  them- 
and  that  is,  that  they  will  cut 

Easier,  Faster  and  Finer 

than    any   other   hand  bone 
cutters  sold. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular 

to 

Archeinedian  Bone  Cut- 
ter Company, 

MILLFORD,  Mass. 

Mention  Poultry  Keeper. 


WE  ARE 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


* 
* 

r; 

Jr 

* 
* 


POULTRY  FOOD  SUPPLIES 

AVe  have  Cracked  Bnne  and  Fine  Ground  Bone  made  from  fresh,  preen  market  bones. 

PURE   -   CLEAN   -  SWEET 

Pure,  Ground  Beef  Scraps  and  our    LEADER-CONCENTRATED  MEAL 

IS  A  GREAT  ECC  PRODUCER.     Get  our  Prices  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Darling  &.  Company,  union  stock  vds,  Chicago,  III. 
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POULTRY  KEEPER  ILLUSTRATOR  OUARTERLY. 

Your  attention  is  directed  especially  to  our  new  Quarterly.  Four  great  issues  in  one  year.  No.  1 — Poultry  Keeper 
'Illustrator,  thus  making  our  original  Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator  the  first  number  of  the  Quarterly.  Contains  over  100  il- 
lustrations of  poultry  houses  and  all  poultry  appliances.  No.  2 — Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,  being  a  special  on  Incubators 
and  Brooders,  with  all  the  best  articles  on  the  Artificial  Raising  of  Chicks,  Ducklings,  Turkeys  and  other  valuable  articles. 
No.  3. — Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,  being  a  special  on  Diseases,  giving  the  most  recent  information  on  every  disease  known 
and  their  cures.  No.  4. — Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,  being  a  Description  of  Breeds,  their  points,  how  to  judge  at  shows, 
and  full  information  as  to  the  merits  of  each  breed.  The  four  numbers  of  the  year,  75  cents.  Single  copies,  25  cents.  The 
Poultry  Keeper,  one  year,  and  the  four  books  for  only  80  cents.  We  send  No.  1,  now  ready,  at  once.  No.  2  ready  April  1st. 
No.  3  ready  July  1st.  No.  4  ready  October  1st.  Persons  already  subscribers  can  have  the  four  numbers  by  paying  fifty  cents 
more  or  sending  a  new  subscription  to  Poultry  Keeper  and  eighty  cents.  Address  Poultry  Keeper  Company,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


THE  STORY 


.OF  THE. 


American  People 


The  Liatest  and  JVIost  Complete 

HISTORY  ss  UNITED  STATES 

Now  on  the  market  at  the  price,  being  a  strictly  correct  narrative  of  the  events 
in  our  history,  beginning  with  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus;  then  follow 
accounts  of  the  explorations  of  the  English,  French  and  Spaniards;  the  Mound- 
builders  and  the  American  Indians;  the  Struggle  for  Independence;  the  Wars 
of  1812,  1848  and  1801-5,  and  the  numerous  wars  with  the  Indians;  the  great 
Political  Crises;  the  great  Inventors  and  their  Inventions — the  Locomotive, 
Telegraph,  Cotton-gin,  Sewing-machine,  etc. — and  a  chapter  on  the  more  recent 
but  none  the  less  wonderful  inventions. 

IT   fC  ACCURATE 
1  1    IO  CONCISE 


COMPLETE 


And  while  the  array 
of  facts  and  figures  is 
both  accurate  and  com- 
plete, the  authors  have 
woven  them  into  a 
thrilling  tale  of  the 
American  People  which 
is  as  interesting  as  a 
novel.    The  authors, 


Arthur  Gilman,  M.A., 


Professor    of   History  at 
Harvard  University, 


Francis  W.  Shepardson,  Ph.D., 


Professor    of    History  at 
University  of  Chicago, 

Are  such  well-known 
educators  and  historical 
authorities  that  they  are 
a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  work  is  of  the 
highest  order  of  excel- 
lence. 


Over  600  Pages  and  240  Illustrations. 


The  pictures  include  portraits  of  each  Presid< 
women  of  to-day,  as,  McKinley,  Crisp,  Reed,  Hi 
Anthony,  Frances  E.  Willard  and  many  other* 


of  the  prominent  men  and 
dison,  Parkhurst,  Susan  B. 
ersely  stated,  the  book  is 


Up=to=date,  Complete,  Reliable,  Low=priced 

It  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  information  always  at  hand.  Its  exhaustive  index 
makes  it  an  easy  matter  to  find  anything  you  want,  and  in  order  to  get  it  into 
the  hands  of  everyone  of  our  readers,  we  offer  it,  until  further  notice, 


A  GREAT  BOOK, 


415  PflffCS  Printed  from  new'  Plain  type,  on  good,  clean  paper,  containing  an 
 2         accurate  and  interesting  account  of  the  late  war,  with  over 

50  IllUStratiOriS  Snowin£  the  great  battle-fields,  leading 
 generals,  etc. 

Full  of  Amusing  Incidents,  Deeds  of  Bravery  and  Heroism,  Performed 
by  Armies  and  by  Individuals,  Thrilling:  Escapes,  Daring 
Exploits,  Life  in  Camp,  Field  and  Hospital, 
Night  Marches,  etc.,  etc. 


FORT  SUMTER  AFTER  THE  BOMBARDMENT. 

This  history  gives  not  only  an  accurate  and  thrilling  account  of  the 
war,  but  takes  up  the  several  causes  that  are  considered  responsible  for  it, 
showing  how  the  numerous  events  were  linked  together,  forming  a  connected 
chain.  It  follows  up  the  preparations  on  both  sides,  giving  the  facts  and  plans 
of  the  campaign,  and  settles  many  heretofore  disputed  points  by  showing  them 
in  a  new  and  true  light.  And  above  all,  it  is  as  nearly  unbiased  as  human 
nature  can  make  it. 

This  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  facts  and  figures,  but  the  author  has  woven 
them  into  a  thrilling  narrative  which  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel.   It  is  also 

Accurate — -Concise  Complete. 

A  complete  history  of  our  late  war  is  almost  indispensable  in  every  home. 
It  is  constantly  needed  for  reference  in  reading  the  papers,  and  it  should  by  all 
means  be  in  the  hands  of  all  school  children  and  teachers,  for  no  United  States 
history  contains  anything  like  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  Civil  War,  hence 
the  necessity  of  some  such  work  as  this  to  supplement  the  school  work. 

WE  OFFER  THIS  BOOK 

Post-paid  and  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for  sixty-five 

en  s. 


iixis  v  aluabie  book  post  paid  and  the  Poultry  Keeper  one 
year,  for  sixty-five  cents. 

Everybody  should  have  these  two  books  in  their  home,  and  that  they  may  do  so  we  will  send  both  books  post-paio.  and 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  ail  for  Only  seventy-five  cents.  Anyone  already  a  subscriber  can  get  them  by  sending  a  new  sub- 
scriber and  seventy-five  cents,  or  by  sending  twenty-five  cents  for  either  book  or  forty  cents  for  the  two  books. 

Address  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  COMPANY,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
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SHIP  YOUR 


POULTRY  & 


SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO. 

CHICACO. 


Reference,  P.  H.JACOBS. 


BLACK  Minorca  rockerels  for  saie.  Hest  blood. 
Writ  ■  for  prices  H.  E.  Bonbam,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

INClTB»TORS  $25,  $15,  $12  each.  Brooders  $6. 
Fowls  and  eggs.   J.  A.  C'helton,  Fairmount,  MU. 


PRIZE  WINNING  B.  P.  R.,  I.  B.  and  S.  C. 
W.L  .for  sale.  W.H.Van  Doren,  Bucking  .am,  111. 


M 


IXKlt  AI.WK  US  fnrincuhatorsand  hrooders 
2  for  25c.    H.  B.  PIXXET,  Clarendon,  a. 


c 


III  clover  In  sacks.  Best  thing  to  make  hens 
lay    J.  «.  QUIRIN.  Ti»e»  (  enter.  IV. Tf. 


1000 


Addresses  wanted  to  mall  free  circular  regarding  the  Natural 
Incubator.  Easily  made,  just  tbe  tbiug  for  ever;  Breeder 
and  foultr-  Keeper.    Write  J.  P.  SIE.MS,  CULUJ1BUS.  NEB 


BUFFS  OSL1- Cochins,  P.  Rocks,  Wyandottes 
and  Leghorns,  rockerels  and  Pullets  for  sale  at 
$1.00  to  $5.00  each.  J.W.  SILCOTT,  bnickersvill  •,  Va. 

T\B.  S.  C.  MOIEB.  Lansdale,  Pa  ,  Breeds  L- 
I  "  Brahmas,  B.  and  White  Plymouth  i-ocks,  W- 
and  S.  Wyans.  and  B. Cochins.  Choice  stock  for  sale 

UL.4CK  SPANISH    EXCLUSIVELY.  A 

X  >  choice  lot  of  cockerels  for  sale.  No  more  females 
to  spare.    Miles  A.  Weiant,   Wonbington,  Ohio. 

CI)  \  "v.  TCXJ  a  spec'  .ty  31  years,  f.'ir- 
yji   JA    ^  I~Xlcular   nd   my   phot  j  free. 
■I.BENXEIT.Siinma  .Ripte.v  Co.,  In<l. 

BONK  MEAL.    SHELL.     GRIT,  CHAR- 
COAL, Bone  Cutter,  (  lover  Cutter,  Markers, 
Caponizing  set,  etc.   Send  for  Circular. 
J.  H.  SLACK,  Bloomsbury,  New  Jersey. 

Hammonton  Inc'bators 
*  PRESSEY'S  BR00DERSarhe8ste 

1.  Cat.  free.  Hammonton,  1M .  J.   lncu.  Cir. 

HA.  Bradshaw,  Ellzavllle,  lnd.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Hasfor  sale 
400  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  tnatings  and  prizes  won. 


Noilliiip's  Black  Minorca.  Catalogue  free, 
contains  more  reading  than  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Rose-comb  Black  Minorcas  and 
origin.    GEO.  H.  NOKTHUP,  Raceville,  N.  T. 

CTflP  CHICKEN  THIEVES  !  For  %\  I  will 
OIUT  mailyou  plans  for  making  2  BUttGLAR 
ALARM  that  will  ring  when  wires  are  cut,  or  door 
or  window  opened,  or  boards  pulled  off.  Stamp  for 
cir.   F.  S.  JOSEPH,  Haddon  Heights,  New  Jersey. 

S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS,  B.  P.  ROCKS^ 

and  Euellsb  Beagle  Hounds.  20  years  a 
breeder.  5000  testi,.  onials.  350  acres.  Prize  win- 
ning youngsters  now  ready.   B.  A.  Fox.Centralia,  Va. 


M 


ACHINES  THAT 
KILL  LICE  ON  LIVE 

Poultry  instantly  $3  each.  Tur- 
key size,  $5  each.   Bits  to  stop 
feathereating,  $1  per  doz.  Agts. 
wanted.  Stamp  for  circular. 
C.  &  P.  SCHILD.  Ionia.  Mich. 


ARNOLB'S  BUFF  LEGHORNS  have  won, 
since  1891,  in  England,  Germany,  and  Americas 
largest  shows  2-1  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  and  over  200 
special  prizes.  We  have  now  tor  sale  the  finest  lot  of 
Cockerels  we  ever  raised.  A  few  pairs  anil  trios.  2c. 
stamp  for  catalogue.   A.  D.  Arnold,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

Of  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.L.CAMPRELL.West  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 
ad  Is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incuhato: 


BOUND  VOLUMES  JXttZ^S&k 

complete  index,  for  si  on  each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

gggfe^n.  CUCCESSFUI 

w     INCUBATOR.  u 

,  Our  catalogue  giving  information 
artificial  hatching  &  brooding  now 
"  inn     mr  ready.    Sent  for  4c.  stamps.  DesMoineS 
Circ.  Free,  f  Incubator  Co.,   Box  -17  Dea  Moines,  la. 

BRABAZON'S  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

FRCCl  The  larcest  price  list  ever  published  on  the 
I  IILLi  leading  varieties  of  Turkevs,  Geese,  Ducks  and 
(  In.  kins.  The  largest  poultr.vmen  111  the  world.  Full  in- 
™^roruiati™  Riven  uu  application  to  any  address  fur  '2c.stamp 

s^FJ.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.  Delavan.Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


MAMMOTH'BRONZE  TURKEY  FARM. 

January,  1895,  I  won  14  prizes  at  Kokomo,  lnd.,  on 
Turkeys.  AVe  also  breed  Barred  Plymouth  Kutks, 
Buff  Leghorns  and  Pekln  Ducks.  A  choice  lot  of 
stock  for  sale.  Lot  of  fine  toms  (no  hens),  3  Butf 
Cockerels  left.  Write  quick.  Ekrs  in  season.  S.  B. 
JOHNSTON  A  BROTIIjER,BoK£fttowii,Iii<l. 


arretf  and  Wtfrte  Plymouth  Rooks.  White 
and  Brown  Leghorne,  White  and  Silver 
Wyandottes  and  Bronze  Turkeys., 
uitable  to  head  any  Breeding  yard, 
and  sure  to  improve  your  Stock. 

Valuable  ILLUSTRATED    CIRCULAR  Showing  Matings, 
>/cea,   Plana  for  Poultry  Houso  and  YardaSsnt  Free. 
25  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  IN  MA  TING  AND  BREEDINO. 
'POULTRY  CHUM  '  Illustrated.  26c  Per  Year,  Monthly. 

Address  F.  M.  MUNGER,  Do  Kalb,  Illinois. 


NEW  CHTHLOGOE  FOB  1896. 

Profusely  illustrated.  The  finest  and 
best  Poultry  Book  ever  published.  Il- 
lustrates and  describes  all  the  leading 
varieties  oi  Poultry.  Gives  prices  of 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Plans  for  building 
Poultry  Houses  and  Remedies  for  dis- 
eases. If  you  raise  Poultry,  how  can 
you  afford  to  be  without  it.  Sent  post 
paid  for  15  cents.  Address, 

THE  J.  W.  MILLER  CO., 

Sox  No.    181,  FUEEPOHT,  ILU 


c 


int  Clover  May  lor  1'oultryput  up  in  Burlap 
HAKVEY  SEED  CO.,  .Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Buff.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  I.  Games,  P.  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  V.  Ducks  for  sale  cheap 
this  month.    Lewis  C.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J. 

I M.IAN  GAMES,  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs, 
Buff  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas  and  B.  P.  Rocks 
for  sale.   C.  C  FCl/r©!*,  Stevvartstown,  Pa. 

T>  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  a  specialty.  Also 
JAB.  P.  Rocks.  Cockerels  cheap  now.  Circular 
free.      J.  L,.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


25c.  for  a  Poultry  Bookon  Caponizing  free.  Send  for  Cat. 
MADI/sTD  °f  p"ultry  Specialties.  Capon  sets  $2  up 
If  I  Mil  l\  C  if    W.H.  Wigmore,  107  S.  8thSt.,Phila.,Pa. 

PIT  GAMES,  ASSEI.S.  SHROPSHIRE* 
OR  SVRRVS.      HENNIES'  CROSSES. 
Stamp.         IDE  ROSSITER.  Glrard.  Pa. 


FIRST  IBU.P.  RO  KS 

DBI7TC  •>•  •>- H"IL,son, 
tnlttO  I  Woree»ler.N.Y. 


ED  flQDC  BREEDER  and  DEALER 
.  n.  UluuOi  in  Ferrets),  Guinea  Pie», 
Lop-eared  and  Common  Rabbits.  Send  two- 
cent  stamp  for  circular.    Norwalk,  Obio. 

MAD.  SQUARE  GARDEN  WINNERS.  R. 
ands.c.B.  Leg.,  W.  and  B. Rocks,  B.  Langs. 
Light  Brahmas.  Finest  of  Heavy  Belgian  Hares. 
Stamp.  W.  W.Kuip,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS. 


—Largest  dogs  in  the 
world.  A  few  choice 
pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Enclose  stamp 
for  reply.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  EXCLUSIVELY. 

(Felch  and  Williams  Strain.) 
Eggs  $2.0i  for  13,  $3. 50  for  26.    Stock  for  sale. 
D.  M  POLING,  Van  Wert,  Obio. 

each  for  yearling  hens.  $2.00  each  for 
•JPJL  .  tJ\J  yearling  cocks.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
from  our  prize  stock  CHARLES  RIVER 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Winners  at  Chicago,  189-1.  World's  Fair 
and  other  shows.  Stoeh  for  sale,  low  for 
quality.  Eetrs  in  season.  Also  Scotch 
Collie  Does. 

ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Part,  111. 


PHllQ  I  Ft  HQ  1  FOR  HATCHING  from  my 
tUUu  !  U1'  uu  !  prize-winners.  Seventy  va- 
rieties of  choice  land  and  water  fowls.  Send  for  price 
list.  Ten  cents  for  fine  illustrated  catalogue  giving 
30  years'  experience  in  thepoultry  yard.  The  largest 
fancy  poultry  farm  in  the  TJ.  states. 
J.R.  BRA  R  AXON, Glen  view.  Delavan,  Wis. 


Incnbaior  and  Brooder  Supplies. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP. 
The  Oa lies  Adjustable  Thermome- 
ter. Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Ther- 
mostatic Burs  ano  Regulators  of  all 
kinds  a  specialty.  Catalogue  B  ree.  Ad- 
dress, 


L.  R.  OAHES,  Blnnminglftii.  Indiana. 


DISHES  ? 

No  need  of  it.  The  Faultless 
Quaker  will  do  it  for  you  and 
■ave  time,  hands,  dishes,  .uoney, 
~   and  patience;no 
scalded  bands, 
broken  or  chip- 
ped dishes,  no 
muss.  Washes, 
rinces.  dries  ana 
polishes  quickly. 
Made  of  best  ma- 
terial, lac's  a  life- 
time. SellaL^ight. 
Agents,  women  or 
men  of  honor  de- 
~  si  ring  employ- 
ment may  havea 
paying  business 
by  writing  now 
circulars  and  terms  to  ngents, 

^The  QUAKER  NOVELTY  CO.,  Salem,  0. 


ands 


Oranges 
Resorts 

rnvestments 
^Developments 
I  ^Attractions 

Address, 

G.  D.  ACKERLY, 

CENERAL  PASSENC ER  AGENT, 

THE  TROPICAL  TRUNK  LINE, 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 


PINE  TREE  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  W.H. 
Ordway,    Proprietor.    Twenty    varieties  s>f 
Poultry.    Broiler  Eggs.   40  page  catalogue  free. 

HA.  WATTLES,  Bavneville,  Kan.  Fin- 
.  est  Sil.  Wvans.  and  B.  P.  Rocks  in 
the  West.   Choice  stock  for  sale. 


White  and  Rlack  Minorcas,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Hocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  Stock 
at  all  times.    Kggs  in  season. 

WM.  J.  SCHAUBLE.  Erie,  Pa. 

GOOD   HOUOAN  COCKRELS,  $2  50  each. 
G.  E.  <  halfant,  Hamnionlon,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE.— April  and  May  hatched,  S.  Comb 
Krown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  I.  Games,  Red  Caps. 
Golden  Wyandottes,  B.  Ply.  Rocks.  Bl'k  Minorcas, 
Cir.   Mention  paper.  D  L. Prison, Middleport, N.Y 

IEGHORNS.  HAMBUBGS.  W.C.  BLACK 
J  Polish  and  Beagles.  Hose  Comb  W  lute  and  Single 
Comb  Brown  and  Buff  Leg.,  W.C. Black  Polish  and 
S.S.Hams.,  fowls  and  chicks.  10  Reg.  Eng.  Beagles, 
4  &  14  mo., for  sale.  H.J.Brown,  Harford,  Cort.Co.N  Y 


World's  Fair,  '9J. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  '9l_ 
New  York.  1895.' 


BONE  s SHELL 


RAW  BONE  nas  been  proven  by  analysis  to  contain) 
every  part  oj  an  Bgg-WMtl  YolkaM  Shell.  The  lime  of 
oyster  shells  furnishes  shell  material.  The  granulatedtlze 
is  for  adult  fowls;  the  »k«1  is  for  chkks  and  mixing  with 
P/.n  m——*--  j     .soft  food,    ior  circular  explaining  benefit  and  how  to  feed 

FOR  POULTRY    "  a,Ild  PJ s-"n  l"tsf"  ""'  l,,s  "r  »••»  Mvcrcl  trcimil  paid  a  vou 

r  Wr*  '  "  1  ■  railroad  station,  address  F  TCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  BAY  CITY  MlSS 


Indorsed  by  P.  H.  JACOBS. 
32  First  Premiums. 
148-Page  Catalogue. 

Do  not  buy  Incubators  or  Brooders  until 
you  send  for  one.  All  machines  war- 
ranted 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


INCUBATOR 


Will  Not  Hatch  China  Roosters} 
From  Door  Knobs  • 


But  PEERLESS 


Incubators 
the    1    Bi»"i\isi»ww  Wjji  produce 
a  Perfect  CHiclt  from  every  fertile  egg. 
Elegant  in  design,  perfect  in  construction 
workmanship  and  finish.    We  guarantee 


worivinansii  ip  ana  niiisu.     \\  c  imiui  ;m  i  i-u     . -^r*^-_i£ 
¥\  perfect  results.  Our  Thermo-Resulator  ^^^^^^ 
«a«B>  stands  without  arival.  Itisun-  XVCT::55::5==*! 


n  its  operation,  governing    -  J 
the  temperature  in  the  egg 
hamper  with  the  precision 
a  high-class  thermometer. 


GREEN  BONE 
CUTTERS, 
DRY  BONE  AND 

GRAIN  MILLS, 
GRIT  CRUSHERS 
Etc.,  Etc. 


on  strictly    ^G^^, ^ 
scieutiGc  prin'- 

ciples,  with  all  the  ^y2^? 
latest  improverc 

curiug  the  most  power  with  the  V 
least  effort.  Fowls  inuet  have  Grit-  With  one  of  our  0 
$4.00  Crushers,  enough  grit  enn  he  produced  to  supply  SO  0 
hens  for  a  week.  We  give  with  e:ich  Crusher,  a  formula  bj  0 
a  registered  chemist,  for  selecting  the  stones  that  give  ihe  0 
best  results.  Headquarters  for  Poultry  Supplies.  Best  & 
grade  of  poultry  netting  at  wholesale  prices.  Send  4c.  0 
for  large  illustrated  Catalog  with  valuable  information  0 
on  poultry  raisinc  and  free  sample  of  Crystal  Grit,  0 
made  with    PEERLESS    4.  KIT    CKCSHER.  % 


PEERLESS  INCCBATOR  <fc  BROODER  CO.,  615  E  Onio  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL,  J 

•MM*M««M*«MMM«*M«*M«*M**M000O0*900MM0M0 


Hatch  Chickens 
by  Steam  * 

WITH  THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR 


^^INCUBATOR 

regulating.  Thousands  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger 
percentage  of  fertile  eggs,  at  less  cost,  than  any  other  Hatcher. 


Hatch  Chickens 
by  Electricity 


TRIG  HEN 


The  greatest^ 
invention 
of  modern  times. 


First  and  only  Incubator  on  the  market1 
heated  and  regulated  by  electricity.    An  in- 
vention wek  calculated  to  revolutionize  the  poultry^ 
industry.    Send  6  cts.  for  Catalogue.  Circulars  free.  ^Jl 

GEO.  h.  STAHL,  .jnESMSU  l!4  to  1 22  S.  6th  St.,  Quincy, 


POUI.TRY  SCPPMES.— Send  for  catalogue. 
It  contains  a  description  ot  everything  in  tlie 
poultry  Imsiness,  with  price;  and  it  also  tells  all 
about  my  prize  B.  Cochins,  Lt.  Bran.,  B.  Langs. 
Free    W.C.Byard,  Walnut  Hills.Cinclnnati,  Ohio. 

Wijckoffs  White  Leghorns, 

America's)  Ru«lne»»  Hen. 

500  choice  selected  yearling  hens  and  300  extra  fine 
early  hatched  cockerels,  must  be  sold  to  make  room. 
A  grand  opportunity  to  procure  stock  from  the 
World's  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  Write  for  what  you  want  and  I 
will  quote  you  special  price.  t'IRri'L.iK  FREE, 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

<iKOTOSf.  N.  X. 


^  "DAISY" 
GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  testimonials. 

WELS0N  BROS., 

Hole  IHjftnTg'r**., 
EASTON,         -         -  PA. 


Handy  Cobbler  $2.00 

Family  Shoe  Repair  Kit.  28  Articles 

With  Soldering  Materials. 

Bought  singly  would  cost  §>i. 70. 

$1  Outfit  Includes 

Harness  Repair  Tools 

38  articles,  worth   Bin^ly  JG.70. 
Sent  by  Express  or  Freight.  Ills. 
Catalogue  free.    Agents  wanted. 
KUHN  &  CO.  Box     ,  Moline,  III.  ^ 


WRITE  to  Aermotor  Co.,  Chicago,  for  par- 
ticulars of  their  special  offers  on  Windmills,  etc. 

Our  Poultry  Annual 

%\   -  and  Book  of  Valuable  Recipes 

4  ^\W2r*v6'l  large  pages,  contains  eight  beautiful 
r ^\  .  Jcolureil  r'httesof  fowls,  gives  description 
K   kj/aud  prices  of 45  varieties.with  important 
~!^~)  hints  on  care  of  poultry,  and  pages  ot 
recipes  of  great  value  to  everyone.  Tbe 
finest  and  most  elaborate  Po'ultrv  Book 
published  for  1S96.  Sent  post  paid  for 
onlvlOcents.  Address, 
C.  N ,  B0  W EES,  Box  62,  Dakota,  111,,  TJ,  S,  A. 

Green  Bone  Cutter.^ 

Nothing  on  Earth  will  make  Hens  La*-  ami- 
Little  Chicks  Grow  like  Green  Cut  Pom 
Warranted  to  double  Egg  Tielo 
and  reduce  Grain  Bill  One-hall 
Our  Green  Bone  Cutters  are  the  besi  o*> 
earth,  and  the  ONLY  ones  recelvitw 
an  Award  at  ihe  World's  Fair 
By  Send  for  Catalogues  and  valu*oi  ■ 
article  on  Feed,  free. 
Webster  &  Hannui»>i51  Albany  St.,  Cazenovia,  N.Y- 


/  \     he  110  lice  nor  of'er  in 

I       *^  \   hut    liealthy  chickens 

/    TRADE  MARK     \  piety  eggs  Write.  Os 

L         "C-A  'lineum  W.  P.  Co.,  120  li 


CHICKEN  LICE 

POSITIVELY  COXQUEKED 
Paint  jour  Coops  with  Car 
bolineum  Avenariusfl'ood  Pn 
serving  Paint  and  there  will 
need. 

anil 
Carbo- 
Broad 

WOOD  PRESERVES.   Street,  New  Yorfc 
Or  138  Beed  Street,  Mllwankee,  Wlacensln 
A.  M'Fr.  Co.,  Austin  Texas. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


159 


CLEAR  GRIT  FOR  POULTRY, 

I/r.  BRAHMAN,  I!   P.  ROCKS,  B.  LAJIGS 
SIMl'l.i:  AND  CATALO«UK  FREE. 

ORR  BROS.,  ORR'S  WILLS,  N.Y 


Box 

,  49. 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 

by  making  your  own  Incubator.  You  need  not  pay 
high  prices  lor  an  incubator  when  you  can  make  a 
better  hatcher  for  less  than  $fi.  200  eggs  size.  I  will 
send  full  directions  for  making  an  incubator  for  $1. 
Satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  P.  R  IlfCOK- 
MAC,  I^ock  Boi  130,  New  Concord,  Ohio. 


HEW  YORK. 

February,  1895.  I  won  32  prizes  in  the  strongest 
competition.  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Silver  and  White  Wyandotte*. 
EtitiS— l  setting (5,3  settings  110.  Choice  breeding 
birds  for  sale.  Catalogue  describing  America's  finest 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  VVvandottes  free.  A.  C. 
II  tWKI\s   Lock  Hoi 4.  Lancaster  Massachusetts 


s  0,  K,  Poultry  Food 

is  meat  and  bone,  co.ked  and  ground  to  a  flue,  sweet 
meal,  to  lie  mixed  with  sofi  ie.-d  (trial  bags,  Jl  00). 
CUT  «BEEN  BONE  a  specialty  through  the  fall 
and  winter.  We  have  a  factory  at  Springfield,  also 
at  Worcester.  Order  from  the  one  nearest  you.  For 
Catalogue  and  oilier  information,  address 
B  ARTI.ETT  *  IKILII  ES,  Springfield,  Mass 
or   C.  A.    BARTLKTT,  Worcester,  Mass 

HERE  AGAIN! 

^SHOEMAKER'S  POULTRY 
ALMANAC  FOR  1896. 

Us  a  b.-uutv,  Urpor  ami  better  than  ever, 
nearly  100  pages  8x10  on  beat  book  paper. 
Fully  Illustrated  with  finest  engravings 
of  special  design.  A  veritable  Encyclo- 
prilinoi'(.'hiekeninfr»rniatii>n.  S'-it poet* 
  _  ~~~  paid  foronlv  15  Cents.  Address, 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box   i,  Freeport,  III,  U.  S.  A. 

P.  S.  -Incubators  and  Brooders.  Hot  water,  pipe  Bjetem, 
tho  best  in  the  world,  a  line  32  page  Catalogue  free. 

BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


The  two  heal  poultry  papers  on  earth"  arc 

FARM  l>OVL.TBT(Seml-M  nthly)  81.00 
and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  In. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  91.25. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &.  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


SIMPLEX  HATCHER  &  BROODER 

W  ■  Hi  ■     ■hfl  oombincil.      The  mnst 


combined.  The  most 
Perfect  Inruhator  Made. 
Hatches  every  egg  that  a 
hen  could  hatch ;  Rege- 
lates itself  automati- 
cally ;  Reduces  the  cost  of 
poultry  raising  to  a  mini- 
mum. Send  for  Illus. 
Catalogue.  Simplex 
Manui'g  Co.,  Quincy,  III. 


MANN'S 

GREEN 
BONE 

CUTTER 

for  the  million  at 
popular  prices. 
Unequalled,  Un- 
approve h  a  b  I  e. 
Absolutely  the 
only  easy  running 
Machine  on  the 
market. 

Automatic  feed. 
With  stand  $111. with 
out  stand  *7.  With- 
out stand  and  with 
crank  handle  £5.  W 
send  them  C.  O.  D. 
or  on  trial.  Try  it 
hefore  you  ray  for  it. 
A  lady  can  run  it. 
Warranted.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  free 
if  you  name  this 
oaper. 

.W.MANNCO. 

Mllforri. 


THE  ERTEL  IMPROVED 

Victor  Incubator 


ABSOLUTELY  SELF-REGULATING 


Indorsed  by  all  as  the  most  reasonable 
in  price,  finest  finished, and  perfect  Arti 
ficial  Hatching  and  Rearing  Outfit  ever 
made  or  sold,  without  any  exception. 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE 

Guaranteed  as  represented  or  money 
refunded.  Circulars  Free.  Catalogue  4c, 
Address  Patentees  and.  Manufacturers. 

GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


TIIEF4MOITS  WHITEWASH- 
ER  and  INSECT  EXTERMIN 
ATOR,  a  machine  for  whitewashin 
«    ■mmy    _  henhouses,  etc.     With  tL'3  machine 
•^'op'        and  recipes  for  special  solution  you 
^^s^^^    can  exterminate  lice,   roup,  cholera, 
.-^SK.       etc  Send  stamp  for  cir.  F.  Schwarz 
\f    tj»     MTe  .  Fairfield,  Conn. 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  In 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonahlo  prices 

J  AMES  RANKIN.  South  Eauton.  Mas*. 


ONLY  $1.60!  Equaled! 

FARM  ROlTI/TRTf  (Seml-Monthly) . ..91.00 
POI'LTRY  MEEI»ER  (.Monthly)       .-  .  50ct« 
FARM  and  FIRESIDE  (Semi-Monthly)^  50  " 
Total   82.00 

All  »eut  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
81.n0.    Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Rox  F.  P.  BOSTON.  M  \SS. 


INCUBATORS 

Our  160  page,  finely  illustrated  \ 
fSJsL  Combined  Poultry  Guide  and  5 
Catalogue  will  tell  you  what  you  C 
wish  to  know  about  s 

PROFITS  IN  POULTRY? 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Incubators,  I 
Brooders  and  Poultry  Appliances    Guide  and  Oata-  3 
gloguelOc.  (stampsor  silver)    Worth  one  Dollar.  3 
|  Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  i'o.,  (Jniiu     Ills.  { 

BIG  FOUli  ROUTE! 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  l.ouis  Railway 
to  Western  and  Southern  Points.  Through  Sleeping 
Cars  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis,  via  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  L.  S.  & 
M.  S.  Ky.  to  Cleveland,  Big  Four  Route  to  Destina- 
tion. Elegant  Connections  with  all  Trunk  Lines  in 
New  York  State.  Ask  for  Tickets  via  Big  Four 
Route.  E.  O.  McCormick,  Passenger  Traffic  Man- 
ager. D.  B.  Martin,  uen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt 
Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


POULTRY* 
^SUPPLIES{,v^i 


MENTION 

PAPER. 


DANDY3' 


Improved  for  1895-'96. 
Send  for  Catalogue  to 

STRATTON  5  OSBORNE, 

ERIE,  PA. 


Can  he  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
>r  Wat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 

forPoultrv  Houses 
H.  30  per  l'OOsquan 
feet,  wlthOoatlnp 
Caps  and  N  alls. 
Sample  and  c  lrci 
'ar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

18  Uey  St.,N.  Y. 


INCCKATOR.       QN  TRIAL. 

Try  II  before  yon  bay  it 

Highest  Award  \\  orUTs  Fair. 
Juu  g  <-  of  I  ncuhators  at 
Woi  id's  Fair  says:  If  I  were 
ning  to  buy  for  myself  I 
wnuk'  give  the  Von  Cclin 
the  preference. 
Book  Incubation,  5  Cts. 
Plans  of  Brooders,  Houses, 
etc..  Twenty-five  Cents. 

Von  Colin  Inenhator  Co.,  Box  10, 
ftelaware  City,  Del. 


 THE  IMPROVED  — 

MONITOR  INCUBATOR 


Hundreds  of  testiinon. 
lals  as  to  its  merits  ovef 
all  other  makes.  Over 
one  hundred  First  Prem- 
iums. 

Medals  and  Diplo- 
mas awarded  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

Send  stamp  for  an  illus 
book  containing  much 
valuable  information. 


A.F. 


BUY  THE  BEST.  

WILLIAMS,  !8  Race  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 
AGENTS  WANTED, 


Won  at  Jiauisou  square  Uarden.  1»92,  1st  prize  of 
|25  In  gold  foi  largestiand  best  hatch,  and  1st  $25  in 
gold  for  best  machine  in  show. 

THE  III  PROVED  MONARCH  ISCHBA- 
TOR.  30OO  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  mouths.  Prices  reduced,  makingit  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  In  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  Tht  y  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiuinsat27consecutlveshows. 
Wore  than  inn  In  no*  within  a  t~vHu.  of  an  rniii»nof  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using"from  2  to  8' ma- 
chines. Send  2c  stamp  for  in-v?  illustrated  circular. 
Jan.  Rankin.  South  F.aolon,  Has*. 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 


IVI.-i.  Ill  111  <  l  it  I* RICES  FOR  BOLLS  150  FEET  I.IIMr 

2  inch  No.  19,  for  lowls        12        18        24        30        36        48        60  72  Inch. 

.65      S1.00     $1.25     SI. 65    SI. 90     S2.50     $3.15  /fl.75 

1  inch  No.  20,  for  Chicks   $1.50      $2.25     $3.00     $3.75     $4.50     $6.00     $7.50  $9.00 

3  Inch  No.  18,  for  fowls        .60         .  90     $1.15     $1.50     $1.70     $2.25     $2.85  $3.40 
Discount  5  rolls  5  per  cent,  10  rolls  10  per  cent.    Staples  sc.  per  pound     <  mr  Nettings  are  galvanized 

AFTER  WEAVING,  full  width  and  guage 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  227  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Write  for  freight  allowance  five  rolls,  and  price  other  styles. 


$2.50  FOR  $1.25. 

THE  CREAM  OF  POULTRY  LITERATURE! 

FIVE  LEADING  POULTRY  PAPERS  FOR  61.25. 

Poultry  News  and  Literature  from  the  East,  West,  South  and  Middle  States 

Southern  Fancier,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  50e<;  Poultry  Keeper,  Park esburg,  Pa.,  SOc 
Inter-State  Poultrvman,  Tiffln.  Ohio,  50c;  Midland  Poultry  Journal,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  6Uc;  Poultry  Herald,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  SOc.   Total,  $2.50. 
All  the  above  named  papersfor  one-half  the  regular  pricefor  a  limited  time 

Subscribe  now,  $1.25  will  get  this  Great  Block  of  Five, 
by  sending  us  your  order.  Below  is  the  form  for  order : 
Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa., 

Enclosed  find  $1 .25  for  which  send  us  the  Great  Block  of  Five  Poultry 
papers  for  one  year, 

Name  


Address 


Poultry  Keeper. 

16  pages,  published  at  Parkes- 
burg, Pa. ,  50  cts.  per  year. 

American  Poultry  Advocate. 

20  to  24  pages,  published  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  25  cts.  per 
year. 

Western  Poultry  News. 

lfi  to  20  pages,  published  at 


Lincoln,  Neb.,  50  cts.  per  year. 

Western  Poultry  Journal. 

20  to  24  pages,  published  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  50  cts.  per 
year. 

A  combination  of  high  class 
original,  instructive,  representa- 
tive poultry  papers.  We  send  you 
all  four  papers  for  only  $1.00. 


THE  PEERLESS 

A  Combination  of  Representative  Publi- 
cations that  stand  at  the  very  top  of 
their  class. 

You  Get  Both  Quantity  and  Quality. 

Send  $1.00  and  try  this  Combination  for  a  year. 


$1.75  "Hs.  $1-00 


IN 

MONEY 


This  list  has  been  selected  with  great  care.  They  cover  a 
wide  range  of  Territory.  They  are  carefully  edited,  contain 
original  articles  for  the  Breeder  and  Fancier,  from  the  two 
standpoints  of  pleasure  and  profit.  They  are  well  estab- 
lished, handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  and  will  give  you 
a  greater  amount  of  practical  information  than  can  be  ob- 
tained in  any  other  lorm  for  the  same  money.  Published  at 
different  times  in  the  month  they  furnish  a  continual 
variety  of  fresh  reading.  Don't  Miss  This.  Send  to-day. 
Address, 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


The  Perfected  Incubator.— 200  eggs,  |25.00 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Kegulato 
for  any  Incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  D.  MOUI/TON,  Taunton,  Mann 


GUERNSEY  CATTi.1.. 


S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  White  and  BnffWyan- 
Cty.  -8,  Houdans,  K.  C.  W.  and  B.  Leghorns 
and  l»-*n"  Plymouth  Rocks.  Awards  at  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  show  (Madison  Square  Garden, New 
York)  in  the  past  six  years  :  103  firsts,  51  gold 
specials, 20  silver  medalsaud  6  silver  cups. 
New  York  1895  :  32  firsts,  16  gold  specials,  7 
silver  medals  and  silver  cup.  "Like  Begets. 
Like  "  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  illus- 
trated circular.  Scotch  Collies,  Fox  Terriers. 

JAMES  FORSYTH  , 

Owego  Tioga  County,  N.  Y 


OULTRY 
APER 

UBLISHED 


0RR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

South  Natlck  and  Mount  Blue,  Mass.   Devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Strain.) 
Persons  Interested  In  raising  poultry  for  profit, 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  and  who  are 
unable  to  visit  us,  can  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  our 
Twenty-third  Annual  Illustrated  64  page  circular, 
and  obtain  more  practical  iuformation  than  is  often 
found  in 

A  DOLLAR  BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS. 

Postals  not  noticed.  No  circular  sent  without  stamp. 
Address,      w.  H.  KI  DII  A  SON, 

10  merchants  Row,  Boston. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Highest  Honors  in 


IT  IS 


n  costs  o  N  LY  $  1 .00  p"  year 

_  J  A  Ready  Reference. 
"  1  A  Practical  Instructor. 
&  Guide  foi  the  Beginner. 

I A  Helpful  Friend  and  Aid  to  all. 
A  Dollar  Paper  comes  twice  a  month 
It  is  edited  by  men  who  devote  their  tune  largely  to 
raising  poultry  an  I  e(«3  for  market  upon  farms  ami 
In  the  gankn  pin's  of  the  suburbs  of  large  towns. 

It  Teaches  You 

How  To  Prevent  and  Cure  all  poultry  diseases. 
How  To  Obtain  tin-  most  profitable  breeds. 
How  TO  Bring  pullets  to  early  laying  maturity 
How  To  Feed  and  care  for  small  or  large  hocks 
How  To  Make  money  with  a  few  hens. 
How  To  Keep  all  kinds  of  poultry  for  profit 
How  ToBuildtlie  best  and  most  economical 

houses  ami  yards. 
How  To  Kee|    louses  dry  and  your  fowl  fT36 

from  vermin  and  roup 
How  To  Hatch  chickens  in  incubators  and 

when,  so  as  to  get  best  results. 
How  To  Make  hens  lay  the  most  eggs  in  win 

ter  when  prices  are  high. 
How  TO  Get  the  best  crosses  to  produce  the 

most  eygs  and  pounds  of  flesh. 
How  TO  Caponize,  dress  and  market  poultrj 

to  obtain  the  best  prices. 
Remember  the  price  gl.OO  for  one  year.  Sample 
copy,  two  cents  in  Stamps,  The  name  of  the  paper  it 

Far  m= Poultry. 

One  department.  ~An*wer3  to  Correspondents,"  If 
worth  ten  times  the  mi  iscriptlon  price  to  anyone:  ex 
plaint,  many  things  apt  to  trouble  even  old  breeders 
Send  forlN'IlEX  to  tlr*t  three  vols.  FREE,  andjudgefoi 
yourself  if  as  much  Inptructlve  matter  can  be  bought 
for  many  timet  the  price.  Remit  in  CiBb,  or  Stamp? 
I  a.  JOBNSi  >N  *  <  n  «*  fNirtom  Hou~  at.  Bortoo.  Mai.' 


FAB  I  US,  N  V. 

«eud  stamp  for  new  Illustrated  catalogue,  giving 
ilMiHMT  PRI/t!  RKl'ORD  ever  won  by  any 
breeder  of  any  vaiiery  P  H.  Box.  Rfll. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  HATCHER 

AND  RKOODKK.  Kvery  Machine  War 
reuted.    Kentl  lor  Tree  Catalogue. 

E.  W.  ANDRKWS. 
Ill  K.  Markei  Street.  Klmira,  New  York 


Summer  Oueen  Brooder  Stove, 

Practical,  safe.  Si  50  each 
Pree  directions  for  making 
most  nractical  brooder  in 
New  England.  Broyders  $46 
per  dozen . 

POI  LTRY  FOODS. 
Animal  Meal,  $2  25  per 
hundred, Ground  Beef.scraps 
32  25,  Cracked  Bone,  S2.25. 
Desiccated  Hsh,S2  00.  Oyster  Shells,  65c.  Sup- 
ply catalogue  of  everything  free. 

"*7*7\  OT.  SWIFT,  Jr., 

tVaqiioit,  Maun. 


New  MAMMOTH 

POULTRY  GUIDE  FOR  1896 

Finest  Poultry  Book  ever  published. 
Contains  nearly  lOOpagcn,  all  printed 
in  colors,  showing  over  150  new  illus- 
trations, gives  new  plans  for  most  con- 
venient poultry  houses,  sure  remedies 
and  recipes  for  all  diseases,  and  how 
to  make  poultry  and  gardening  pay. 
w-  Sent  post  paid  for  15  Cents. 

John  Bauscher,  Jr.,  box  145  Freeport,  III. 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "  Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Several  in  a  Lump. — 1.  I  am  thinking 
of  building  a  ben  house  10x20  feet,  six  feet 
posts  ;  please  tell  me  how  to  arrange  it  on 
the  inside.  2.  Are  the  Silver  Wyan- 
dottes  an  all  around  good  purpose  fow  l  ? 
3.  "Would  I  be  apt  to  have  any  trouble  in 
keeping  them  enclosed  in  a  b)4  foot  fence  ? 
i.  Which  do  you  think  the  best  to  use  for 
lice — Carbolineum,  Avenarius  or  white- 
wash with  carbolic  acid  mixed  in  it  ? — G. 
H.  B.,  Tullahoma,  Tenn. 

1.  A  very  good  arrangement  is  on 
front  page  cf  last  mouth.  The  "Poultry 
Keeper  Illustrator" gives  quite  a  number. 
There  are  so  many  plans  that  you  should 
make  a  selection.  2.  Yes,  as  good  as  any. 
3.  It  is  hardly  high  enough ;  six  feet  will 
lie  better.   4.  Carbolineum. 


Bulky  Food.— Will  any  other  bulky 
food,  such  as  timothy  bay,  or  finely  shreded 
corn  stalks,  take  the  place  of  clover  for 
feeding  poultry? — J.  L.  K.,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 

Those  substances  can  be  used  and  will 
serve  admirably,  but  will  not  take  the 
place  of  clover.  Cornfodder,  and  not  the 
stalks,  should  be  used. 

Cooling  the  Bugs—  In  hatching  with 
an  incubator  is  it  necessary  to  cool  the 
eggs  daily,  and  how  long  must  they  remain 
out?— A.'T.,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  cool  the  eggs  at  all. 


Improvement  in  Incubator.  —  Has 
there  been  any  improvement  made  on  the 
Poultry  Keeper  incubator  in  the  last  six 
years?  If  so,  what  are  th<;y  and  where  can 
I  find  a  description  of  them? — I.  B., Ottawa, 
111. 

There  has  been  no  improvement  made 
since  the  time  you  mention. 


A  Leghorn  and  Brahma  Cross.— This 
year  I  crossed  the  Leghorn  male  with  Light 
Brahma  female.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
use  this  next  year  a  Light  Brahma  male 
with  the  cross-bred  females  1 — F.  McP., 
Southcote,  Ontario. 

We  consider  your  selection  a  good  one. 
For  such  pullets  the  Brahma  male  should 
be  preferred. 

Rose-comb  Leghorns.— Will  the  Rose- 
comb  Leghorn  breed  as  true  as  the  single- 
comb  variety,  and  do  you  consider  them  as 
good  layers  ?— E.  E.  C,  Meyersdale,  Pa. 

Yes;  they  will  breed  fully  as  true  and 
are  equally  as  good  lawyers. 

Don't  Like  Them. — I  have  about  70 
Wyandottes  and  I  do  not  like  them.  VV  ould 
it  be  good  to  cross  them  with  Plymouth 
Rock  roosters  ?—  A.  F.,  Concord  '  Depot, 
Virginia. 

It  will  only  destroy  a  flock  to  cross.  The 
Wyandottes  are  fully  equal  to  the  Plym- 
outh Rocks.  Perhaps  you  have  made  a 
mistake  in  management. 

Gapes.— Are  the  people  as  a  rule  gener- 
ally troubled  with  the  gapes  in  chicks,  as 
we  call  it  in  our  section  of  the  country  ? 
D.  E  B.,  York,  Pa. 

Gapes  seem  to  prevail  among  chicks  in 
all  sections. 

Ax  Exhibition  BooK.—Please  tell  me 
whether  you  publish  a  book  of  instructions 
on  growing  for  exhibition  If  so,  what  is 
it  worth? — E.  E.  C,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

There  is  no  such  book.  Felch's  book  on 
'•Poultry  Culture"would  probably  answer. 
It  is  for  sale  by  us. 

Black  Rock  Chickens. -Have  you 
ever  heard  of  Black  Rock  Chickens  ?  I 
have  five  pullets  that  are  as  black  as  crows. 
They  are  pure  Rocks,  as  I  have  bad  none 
others  for  fifteen  years,  [f  I  can  find  a 
mate  for  them  I  will  try  and  start  a  new 
breed.  Can  you  help  me?— Mrs.  A.  A.  S., 
Swarts,  Pa. 

There  is  no  such  breed.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach perhaps  are  the  Biack  Javas. 

Best  Breed  for  Broilers.— Which 
of  all  the  standard  breed  of  fowls  is  con- 
sidered best  for  broilers.  Or,  if  across  is 
best,  please  mention  which. — I.  A.  B., 
South  Lincoln,  Mass. 

The  Plymouth  Rocks  are  as  good  as  any, 
and  a  cross  of  Plymouth  Rock  and  Brahma 
is  excellent  .  1 1  is  difficult  to  state  which 
is  best. 

Cotton  Seed  Meal.— Will  cottonseed 
meal  mixed  with  other  food  be  good  for 
-  poultry,  especially  laying  bens?    I  under- 


stand that  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  nitro- 
gen, which  is  good  for  eggs  I  believe. — C. 
E.  M. ,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

It  is  feed  sparingly  ;  linseed  meal  is  bet- 
ter, being  more  laxative. 


Book  on  Mating. — 1.  Is  there  a  book 
published  informing  a  novice  bow  to  mate 
Silver  Wyandottes  and  Silver-spangled 
Hamburgs  for  best  results?  If  so,  please 
state  where  I  can  purchase  the  same.  2. 
How  old  should  chicks  be  before  you  can 
punch  the  webbing  between  their  toes  with 
a  poultry  marker? — H.  B.  U.,  Fort  Omahc, 
Nebraska. 

There  is  no  such  book.  Felch's  book, 
for  sale  by  us,  refers  to  mating,  but  it  is 
not  complete  on  the  breeds  you  mention. 
Such  books  would  not  pay,  being  but  rarely 
in  demand. 


Old  Cattle  for  Food.— Here  in  Flori- 
da, where  we  can  buy  old  piuev  woods  cat- 
tle for  from  $3  to'  $5  to  slaughter  for 
chicken  feed,  will  it  be  cheaper  (providing 
we  can  keep  it  from  spoiling  until  con- 
sumed) than  the  meat  and  bone  ready  pre- 
pared? Will  sulphur  fumes  keep  it  until 
used,  and  is  fumigated  meat  good  for 
chickens  ?— C.  F.,  Lawtey,  Florida^ 

It  will  pay  you  to  buy  them  and  they  are 
fully  equal  to  any  food  you  can  procure. 
Yes,  the  sulphur  fumes  will  preserve  the 
meat,  as  described  in  our  issue  of  Septem- 
ber, 1887. 

Week  Legs.— I  have  a  hen  whose  legs 
are  weak  and  of  a  very  light  color,  with 
dark  spots  just  above  the  feet.  Her  toes 
double  under  her  when  she  attempts  to 
walk,  and  again  she  can  walk  fairly  well. 
She  is  in  a  range  and  is  fed  wheat 
at  night,  is  very  poor  and  eats  well, 
droppings  are  of  the  natural  color,  some- 
times tinged  with  red.  The  range  and 
house  are  perfectly  dry.  Please  inform  me 
what  is  the  matter  and  what  will  cure  her. 
— Mrs.  G.  J.,  Acarnpo,  Cal. 

The  difficulty  is  probably  rheumatism, 
which  may  be  caused  by  sulphur  in  the 
food  or  in  condition  powders. 


Were  the  Eggs  Ruined?— Say  if  I  have 
ruined  my  setting  of  eggs.  I  put  them  in 
the  incubator  on  the  night  of  the  4th  inst., 
and  last  night  the  lamp  got  out  of  order 
and  burned  too  high.  I  left  the  eggs  at  11 
o'clock  and  at  6  this  morning  the  ther- 
mometer has  risen  from  102  to  112. — S.  M., 
Richmond,  Va. 

We  have  had  eggs  to  remain  at  116  de- 
grees for  a  short  time  without  injury.  It 
may  not  injure  them  at  your  heat. 


Feeding  Sorgum. — Would  you  advise 
feeding  cane  seed  (sorgum)  to  laying  bens 
during  the  winter,  or  will  it  keep  them 
from  laving  ?- Mrs.  J.  E.,  New  Hartford, 
111. 

It  is  an  excellent  food  for  them  at  all 
times. 


"What  is  Double  Mating  ? 

Mr.  J.  H.  Seeton,  Canton,  Ohio,  wishes  to 
known  what  double  mating  is,  and  he  sup- 
poses it  refers  to  inbreeding,  as  may  be 
noticed  from  his  letter  below.   He  writes: 

I  have  rtad  in  the  different  poultry 
papers,  quite  often,  that  it  was  (he  double 
mating  of  Baived  Plymouth  Rocks  that 
produced  the  prize  birds  in  almost  every 
case.  Now  what  is  meant  by  a  double  mat- 
ing in  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  ?  Is  it  to 
mate,  say  the  pullets  of  this  year  with 
then  sire,  or  with  their  brother'  cockerel  ? 

Double  mating  of  Plymouth  Rocks 
means  that  one  mating  is  made  to  produce 
cockerels,  and  another  to  produce  pullets. 
For  instance,  if  the  males  are  light  a  few 
very  dark  hens  are  selected  and  mateo  to  a 
male  not  too  light,  so  as  to  procure  cock- 
erals  of  the  proper  shade.  If  the  pullets 
are  too  dark  a  light  cockerel  is  mated  with 
them  to  produce  lighter  pullets.  This  is 
done  to  secure  prize  birds.  If  one  mating 
is  relied  upon  the  cockerels  may  be  too 
light  or  the  pullets  too  dark  to  match  in 
the  sho  w  room. 

Partridge  Cochins,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Dark  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  "Wyan- 
dottes, and  several  breeds  are  bred  for  the 
show  room  by  double  matings  The  best 
pullets  of  Partridge  Cochins,  Dark  Brah- 
mas and  Brown  Leghorns  are  produced  by 
using  the  cocks  or  cockerels  that  would  be 
disqualified  in  a  show  room.  The 
"splashed"  breast  males  are  preferred, 
mated  to  good  standard  color  hens.  For 
cockerels  use  birds  with  solid  black 
breasts.  In  our  November,  18S8,  issue 
(which  can  be  had  for  five  cents)  we  devote 
jive  columns  to  this  subject 

It  is  not  difficult.  Simply  breed  your 
males  from  one  pen  and  you  females  from 
another.  It  shows  how  foolish  breeders 
are  to  adopt  a  standard  which  does  not 
recognize  birds  as  they  should  be,  and  it  is 
a  matter  that  should  be  considered  wuh 
the  view  of  effecting  a  change. 


JVipjSITTOJSIIJiGS. 


Mr.  M.  Mayer,  Jr.,  Conant,  111.,  won  first 
on  Golden  Wyandottes,  first  on  Silver- 
Spangled  Hamburgs,  and  also  won  on 
Andalusians,  Black  Spanish,  Light  Brahmas 
and  Langshans,  at  the  Piekueyville,  111., 
Fair,  which  is  very  encouraging  considering 
that  his  birds  had  not  fully  completed 
moultiDg. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Mount,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  was 
one  of  the  winners  at  the  great  Trenton 
Fair,  and  also  at  Mt.  Holly.  He  had  18  entries 
at  both  places  and  won  15  prizes,  winning 
on  Bronze  Turkeys,  Indian  Games,  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Guineas.  He 
recently  shipped  some  of  his  Pekin  ducks 
to  England. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  at  the 
late  Mt.  Gretna  Show, won  on  White  Plym- 
outh Rocks,  White  Leghorns.  Mr.  Kulp 
makes  Belgian  Hares  one  of  his  specialties 
also. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Silcott, Snick ers ville,  Va.,  won 
on  Buff  Cochins,  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Buff  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Leghorns  at  the 
Loudoun  county,  Va.,  Fair. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Noxon,  Elm  street,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  breeds  single-comb  White  Leghorns 
and  White  Wyandottes,  his  strain  being 
that  of  the  celebrated  Knapp  Brothers, 
which  have  won  hundreds  of  prizes. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Lee,  Exeter,  N.  Y.,  has  his 
lice  killer— a  liquid  preparation  invaluable 
to  poultrymen.  It  has  no  disagreeable 
odor  and  is  applied  with  a  brush  to  the 
roosts,  dropping  boards  and  nest  boxes.  It 
kills  all  body  lice  on  the  fowls,  as  well  as 
the  mites  that  gather  about  the  roosts  and 
uest  boxes.  The  cheapest,  best  and  easiest 
applied  insecticide  ever  invented.  No  lice 
on  the  setting  hens,  none  on  the  growing- 
stock.  No  dusting,  no  greasing,  no  labor, 
no  danger  of  tire  or  explosions. 

Mr. ,!.  P.  Scholz,  Erie,  Pa.,  will  have  the 
Poultry  Keeper  Daisy  Bone  Cutter  and 
Monitor  Incubator  at  the  shows,  as  well  as 
some  of  his  fine  exbibitionbirds.  He  breeds 
Golden  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  and 
his  stock  is  unexcelled. 

At  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  show,  Dec.  4th, 
Mr.  Miles  A.  Weiant,  of  Worthington, 
Ohio,  under  strong  competition,  won  nearly 
a  "clean  sweep"  on  his  Black  Spanish.  It 
was  a  great  victory  for  a  good  breeder.  He 
has  a  few  choice  cockerels  to  spare. 


A  Lot  of  Good  Questions. 

We  style  the  following  a  lot  of  good 
questions  because  we  know  that  a  great 
many  of  our  inexperienced  readers  will  be 
pleased  to  read  the  answers  as  well  as  the 
writer,  Mr.  II.  S.  Cunningham,  who  lives 
in  Louisiana.   He  writes: 

How  many  fowls  can.be  kept  in  a  yard  of 
one  and  a  half  acres  ?  How  many  cockerels 
should  I  keep  for  100  bens  ?  How  is  the 
White  Plymouth  Rock  for  a  general  pur- 
pose fowl  ?  Which  is  tie  best  laying  of 
the  large  variety  of  fowls,  considering  that 
the  fowls  are  to  be  confined  to  yards,  all  of 
the  above  cases.  My  small  chicken  yards 
are  each  to  be  99  teet  wide  and  200  feet 
long,  divided  into  four  pens,  varying  in 
size  to  meet  the  growth  of  chickens,  to  be 
moved  each  three  weeks.  How  wide  should 
each  pen  be  ?  Which  is  the  better  plan  of 
incubation,  hot  air  or  hot  water?  Would 
it  be  any  infringement  should  one  build 
his  own  brooders  ? 

How  many  fowls  on  an  acre  and  a  half? 
We  believe  100  fowls  the  correct  number 
for  an  acre.  More  may  be  kept,  but  not  hing 
will  be  gained  by  saving  space.  An  acre  is 
210x210  feet. 

How  is  the  Plymouth  Rock  for  a  general 
purpose  fowl?  We  reply -as  good  as  any. 
There  is  no  oue  breed  perfect.  It  may  be 
good  for  laying  and  poor  for  market  or 
broilers.  What  you  gain  in  eggs  you  lose 
in  table  qualiiies,  etc. 

We  consider  the  Brahmas  as  good  as  any 
if  confined  in  yards,  and  they  will  give 
good  results,  provided  (mark  the  provided) 
they  are  kept  at  work  and  not  overfed. 

The  yards  for  chicks  may  be  very  small. 
A  space  10x20  feet  is  ample  for  50  chicks  to 
any  age. 

We  consider  botii  hot  air  and  hot  water 


excellent  modes  of  batching.  Both  methods 
have  been  successful. 

It  will  not  be  an  infringement  for  one  to 
build  any  of  the  brooders  we  have  illus- 
trated, as  we  always  state  if  they  are 
patented.  Of  course  those  who  sell  brood- 
ers have  patents  on  them. 

We  consider  ten  males  about  the  right 
proportion  for  a  hundred  hens.  Remem- 
ber, however,  that  if  two  males  are  in  the 
same  yard  one  will  be  "  boss  "  and  "  cow  " 
the  other,  thus  rendering  him  useless. 


Fattening  Broilers. 

A  Pennsylvania  subscriber  wishes  to 
know  how  long  it  takes  to  fatten  broilers, 
and  how  to  dress  them  for  the  Philadelphia 
market.    We  give  his  inquiry  below: 

I  have  a  lot  of  young  chickens  four  to  six 
months  old,  and  want  to  know  just  how 
long  it  will  take  to  fatten  them  up  in 
the  quickest  time.  Also  how  to  dress  for 
Philadelphia  market. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  fatten  broilers, 
as  the  food  rather  mates  them  grow  instead 
of  fattening.  Then,  again,  to  force  them 
may  result  in  leg  weakness,  bowel  disease, 
etc.  Do  not  begin  to  fatten  until  they  are 
eight  weeks  old,  and  then  allow  two  weeks 
for  them  to  fatten.  Feed  three  times  a  day, 
and  scafter  a  gill  of  millet  seed  between 
meais.  Here  is  an  excellent  fattening  food : 
Melt  one  pound  cf  crude  tallow  in  a  half 
gallon  of  boiling  water.  "While  boiling 
thicken  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
following  to  form  a  stiff  dough:  One  quart 
of  corn  meal,  one  quart  ground  oafs,  one 
quart  middlings,  one  pint  ground  meat, 
half  pint  linseed  meal,  one  tables poonful  of 
salt. 


Enlargement  of  the  Liver. 

Whenever  there  is  enlargement  of  the 
liver  it  is  a  sure  indication  that  you  have 
overfed  your  birds.  We  are  reminded  of 
this  by  a  letter  from  a  subscriber,  who  thus 
states  the  case  with  his  flock: 

One  of  our  young  Brahma  pullets  died 
last  week,  and  bad  been  a  little  dumpish 
for  a  short  time  previous.  We  gave  her 
Climax  powder.  After  she  died  we  opened 
to  see  what  was  *be  matter  with  her,  which 
proved  to  be  enlargement  of  the  liver.  We 
took  it  out,  weighed  it,  and  fourteen  ounces 
was  the  weight.  Could  anythinghave been 
done  for  her.  or  is  it  a  "common  disease 
among  chickens?  She  was  six  mouths  old, 
and  was  as  bright  as  the  others,  which 
makes  me  anxious  about  them.  They  are 
kept  in  a  warm  house  and  yard.  1  feed 
grain  and  green  scraps. 

The  Germans  fatten  geese  in  order  to 
have  large  livers,  and  heavy  feeding  will 
do  the  same  with  hens.  Such  birds  always 
appear  bright  and  healthy,  with  red  combs, 
but  suddenly  they  droop  and  die.  When 
you  find  a  bright  and  active  hen  in  the  flock, 
that  shows  no  indication  of  any  cause  for 
not  laying,  the  result  is  due  to  overfeeding 
and  enlarged  liver. 


One  Acre  in  Hens. 

It  is  a  progressive  farmer  who  can  suc- 
ceed in  making  one  acre  support  a  cow, 
and  he  is  then  perfectly  satisfied  with  a 
profit  of  §50  from  her.  If  an  acre  of  laud 
can  be  made  to  yield  any  kind  of  crop  that 
will  pay  a  profit  of  S50,'tbe  success  attend- 
ing such  a  result  will  be  considered  worthy 
of  notice.  Profit  means,  of  course,  all  that 
portion  of  the  gross  receipts  which  remains 
after  the  full  expenses  are  paid,  ami  a 
profit  of  §50  an  acre  is  very  large,  ft  is 
easy  to  figure  (on  paper)  the  possibilities 
of  an  acre  of  laud,  but  there  are  facts 
abundant  to  demonstrate  that  §50  is  but  a 
small  sum  to  derive  from  one  acre  of  land 
devoted  to  poultry.  It  is  rai-p  to  find  a  case 
where  a  laige  flock  of  poultry  has  been 
given  the  space  of  one  acre  that  the  hens 
did  not  pay  well,  although  due  credit  is 
not  always'  allowed  for  the  "home"  mar- 
ket, which  calls  for  poultry  and  eggs,  ac- 
counts not  being  kept  with  the  family 
table. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 


Please  note  that  oy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  oue  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  aud  Brooders( Jacobs),  Management 
of  Young  Chicks  Jacobs) . 

Probably  the  best  Ladles'  Magazine  In  the  world 
Is  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  of  Philadelphia. 
Price  11 .00  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  Th* 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  aud  The  Poultry  Keepeb 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

Self  Binders  -We  have  self  binders,  where- 
by each  subscriber  can  hind  their  own  Poultry 
Kkkpt  k  each  mon'h  ■«  receiv  d.  hey  !:old 
wo  years  numbers.  Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid. 
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Keep  the  Best. 
Each  hen  will  make  known  her  faults  and 
vices,  even  if  her  good  qualities  cannot  be 
discovered.  When  she  lays  an  egg  she 
makes  a  noise  about  ic,  and  her  comb  looks 
bright  and  scarlet  during  her  busy  season. 
When  she  is  adding  nothing  to  her  egg- 
basket  she  sings  no  songs,  her  comb  shrivels 
and  becomes  pale.  Each  hen  indicates 
when  she  is  a  producer.  The  farmer  or 
poultryman  can  select  the  profitable  lrom 
those  that  consume  food  without  rendering 
an  equivalent.  Every  Hock  contains  a  few 
liens  that  are  superior  to  the  others.  The 
(lock  as  such  may  not  pay  for  its  .support, 
yet  it  may  have  in  it  one  or  two  hens  that 
cannot  be  suri  assed  as  layers.  But  the  few 
productive  hens  may  have  imposed  upon 
them  tbe  task  of  supporting  all  the  idlers, 
simply  because  the  account  is  kept  with  the 
flocn  instead  of  with  them.  As  the  eggs 
gathered  are  lrom  the  whole  number  of 
liens,  the  idlers  soon  disgust  their  owner, 
who  sends  the  entire  flock  to  the  market- 
stalls  as  unprofitable. 


Poultry  House  and  Sheds. 
This  building,  designed  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Scroggs,  is  50  feet  long,  14  feet  wide,  the 
roof  running  the  long  way,  the  object  be- 
ing to  get  as  much  room  on  the  ground 
as  possible,  and  not  lose  space,  as  every 
inch  is  used.  In  the  ground  plan  there  is 
shown  a  scratching-shed  at  each  end,  a 
solid  partition  dividing  each  shed  and  pen. 
A  drop-board  under  the  roosts  enables  one 
to  clean  out  the  droppings  easily  from  a 
door  opening  into  the  shed.  In  the  upper 
story  plan  (which  is  only  above  the  pens) 
are  two  bins  for  sawdust  directly  over  the 
drop-board,  making  it  convenient  to 
sprinkle  the  floor  with  sawdust  after  clean- 
ing. The  roosts  are  round  poles,  two  and 
a-half  inches  in  diameter,  bolted  to  a 
cross-piece,    and    hung   from    the  ceiling 


and  Dattened  outside.  The  roof  is  shingled, 
having  felt  between  the  shingles  and 
sheeting.  The  house  is  intended  to  contain 
fifty  hens  in  two  lots  of  twenty-five  each. 


Is  Our  Poultry  Degenerating? 
Prof.  Geo.  D.  Coleman,  Hammonton,  X. 
J.,  in  an  article  to  that  ab'e  weekly  agri- 
cultural ournal,tbe  Iiural  New  Yorker, 
New  York  (  it y,  presents  a  few  facts  which 
are  apparent  to  all.  His  article  contains 
so  much  in  a  few  words  that  we  have  con- 
sidered it  but  proper  that  our  own  readers 
have  the  benefit  of  his  views.    He  says: 

Our  grandfather's  thickens  were  not 
afflicted  with  the  many  maladies  to  which 
the  modern  chick  lias  fallen  heir,  neither 
were  they  so  tender  and  difficult  to  raise. 
To-day  the  hen  man  must  be  quite  a  doe- 
tor,  wise  in  lien  ailments  and  able  to  pre 


scribe  for  his  flock. 


and  able 
This  mav  not  be  so 


POULTRY  HOUSE  AND  SHEDS — NOR1 H  SIDE —  (SEE  PAGE  163  ) 


POULTRY  HOUSE  AND  SHEDS — SOUTH  SIDE— (SEE  PAGE  163.) 


by  half-inch  rods.  The  entrance  for  fowls 
is  partitioned  off  and  covered,  keeping  out 
all  drafts,  the  door  being  hung  on  the  in- 
side; and  when  turned  around  it  closes 
up  the  opening,  allowing  either  shed  or 
pen  to  open  to  the  outside.  A  sliding 
door  closes  the  opening  between  the  pen 
and  shed.  The  front  of  the  scratching-sheds 
are  made  of  lath.  The  walls  are  lined  in- 
side with  felt,  the  nest-boxes  being  porta- 
ble, and  as  many  as  one  desires.  The  feed 
troughs  may  be  along  the  center  partition, 
on  both  sides,  and  extending  along  the 
walls  if  necessary.  The  water  pans  are  on 
a  raised  platform  in  the  alleyway.  Doors 
lead  to  each  pen  from  the  alley.  The  up- 
per floor  is  intended  for  sitting  hens  or  sur- 
plus cockerels,  making  a  good  place  for 
sitting  hens  rot  wanted  for  incubation. 
Thj  pens  are  lathed  and  plas- 
tered    inside,     boarded     with  hemlock, 


difficult  for  the  gentleman  of  leisure  who 
tollows  his  fancy,  and  whose  flock  numbers 
less  than  100;  but  to  the  poultry  specialist 
whose  sale  runs  into  the  thousands  per 
year,  and  the  practical  farmer  who  makes 
quite  an  item  of  poultry,  the  diseases  of 
the  modern  fowl  are  quite  a  drawback. 
There  arc  many  good  reason*  for  the  deli- 
cate constitution  of  the  modern  hen.  It 
has  been  lately  ascribed  to  the  use  of  the 
incubator  aud  brooder;  while  there  is, 
doubtless,  some  truth  111  thecharge,  never- 
theless, a  chick  well  incubated  with  heat 
never  over  100  to  108  degrees,  and  brooded 
111  a  well  ventilated  brooder  regulated  with 
as  much  precision  as  the  incubator,  will  be 
better  than  when  left  to  the  instinct  and 
Blight  judgment  of  .Mrs.  Hen.  The  fault  is 
in  the  management  rather  than  in  the  sys- 
tem. 

The  greatest  source  of  weak  constitution 
is  the  heresy  that  has  passed  current,  and 
is  still  taught  as  sound  doctrine,  that  hens 
should  be  killed  off  after  the  second  year. 
We  breed  from  fowls  too  young.  A  hen  in 
Iter  third  year,  and  a  cock  of  the  same  age, 
if  both  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  will,  all 


other  things  being  equal,  produce  the  most 
rigorous  chicks,  liens  will  lay  well  up  to 
five  and  six  years  of  age.  I  have  known 
some  which  exceeded  that  age.  Cocks 
will  retain  vigor  to  nearly  the  same  age. 
Probably  out  of  twenty  specimens  not 
one-third  will  come  up  to  the  required 
standard,  but  from  these  we  should  breed. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  we  inbreed  too 
much;  fancy  is  too  much  consulted,  and 
vigor  of  constitution  is  not  a  point.  If  we 
will  spare  the  vigorous  old  hens,  and 
change  around  tbe  vigorous  old  cocks,  or 
effect  an  exchange,  or  purchase  old  cocks 
which  show  the  stamina,  we  shall  assist 
the  constitution  of  our  fowls  in  bettering 
itself;  but  if  we  continue  inbreeding  and 
the  use  of  young  cocks  and  hens,  we  shall 
see  further  deterioration. 

Old  hens  lay  larger  eggs  than  young 
fowls;  they  may  not  lay  quite  so  many  iu 
the  year,  but  if  eegs  sold  by  the  pound, 
they  would  be.  more  profitable  than 
younger  hens.  The  old  hen,  generally,  is  a 
better  winter  layer  than  young  hens  of 
the  same  breed. 

The  larger  egg  leives  more  room  for  the 
chick  to  develop,  and  gives  more  vitality, 
and  the  chick  is  hatched  under  more  favor- 
able circumstances.  Our  poultry  shows 
should  give  the  old  fowls  a  chance,  offer- 
ing prizes  that  excluded  fowls  under  four 
years,  and  in  other  ways  encouraging  the 
conservation  of  the  very  best  old  birds. 
Give  the  old  hen  a  show  and  she  will  vin- 
dicate herself;  but  if  we  continue  in  the 
present  path,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
poultry  will  become  too  delicate  of  consti- 
tution to  be  profitable. 

We  endorse  the  above  and  will  state  that 
in  this  journal  we  have  all  along  strongly 
advocated  the  use  of  old  bens  if  vigorous 
chicks  are  desired.  Prof.  Coleman  has 
traveled  over  nearly  tbe  whole  world,  and 
knows  how  poultry  is  maraged  in  other 
countries.  He  is  one  of  the  best  informed 
poultrymen  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
have  taken  bis  letter  from  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  because  we  value  anything  coming 
from  his  pen  very  highly. 


Making  a  Market. 

The  egg  market  is  one  that  is  never  sup- 
plied. There  are  thousands;  of  dozens  of 
eggs  shipped  to  m  irket,  but  no  matter  bow 
many  may  arrive,  there  is 3  a  demand  for 
those  that  are  choice.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  send  eggs  off  to  the  large  cities  to  get 
good  prices,  for  in  every  town'and  village 
will  be  found  a  class  of  buyers  who  desire 
only  strictly  prime  eggs,  aud^they  will  pay 
something  more  than  the  regular  price  for 
them.  The  reason  you  do  not  get  higher 
prices  is  because  you  do  not  make  known 
the  fact  that  you  have  extra  quality 
eggs  for  sale.  Nor  can  you  expect  pur- 
chasers to  seek  you,  as  they  may  not  know 
that  you  can  supply  them.  The  p  roper 
plan  is  to  go  among  those  who  will  buy  and 
build  up  a  custom.  Let  it  be  known  that 
they  can  get  better  eggs  from  you  than 
from  the  stores,  and  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty iu  selling,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  go 
very  far  in  some  sections,  as  eggs  are  sala- 
ble everywhere,  and  for  cash,  at  better 
prices  than  any  other  products  of  the  farm. 


This  paragraoh  marked  means  that  we  have 
sent  you  this  copy  ol  The  ;Pooltry  Keeper  for 
examination,  and  to  show  to  others  interested  in 
poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  Ipoultry  raiser 
can  afford  to  be  without  The  Poultry  Keeper 
md  the  "  Illustrator  Quarterly."  Read  all  about 
it  in  this  copy  and  let  113  hear  from  you. 
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{Continued  from  January.) 

Our  thoughts  have  recently  been  directed 
•more  than  usual  to  the  questions — what  is 
the  object  of  life  (aside  from  a  theological 
standpoint)  and  how  can  it  best  be  accom- 
plished? Some  of  us  have  one  object  and 
some'  another.  The  main  object  of  one  per- 
son is  to  acquire  money;  that  of  another  to 
squander  it;  of  another  to  provide  and  care 
lor  only  number  one,  regardless  of  any- 
body and  everybody  else;  of  another  to  as- 
sist the  needy  and  help  the  struggling 
poor  even  at  the  expense  of  much  self- 
denial,  jnd  so  oif.  We  find  ourselves  here, 
either  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  ac- 
cording to  our  individual  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, by  no  volition  or  desire  of  our  own, 
yet  subject  to  all  the  necessities  and  re- 
quirements of  worldly  txistence.  Obvious- 
ly our  first  effort,  in  obedience  to  the  law 
of  self-preservation,  is  to  provide  for  these 
necessities  and  requirements,  not  only  im- 
mediate ones,  but  those  more  remote,  in 
the  dim  future,  in  years  to  come,  when 
by  reason  of  advancing  age,  such  effort  is 
beyond  our  ability;  and  this  involves  labor, 
except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  inherited 
wealth,  and  even  then  some  labor  is  un- 
avoidable. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  countless  com- 
forts and  conveniences  and  luxuries  result- 
ing entirely  from  labor,  and  which  render 
life  now  more  desirable  than  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  were  it  not  for  some 
labor  performed  by  somebody,  life  itself 
would  speedily  terminate.  Hence  it  would 
seem  that  the  one  object  of  life,  or  in- 
deed one  inevitable  condition  of  life,  is 
labor.  Work  or  starve;  root  hog  or  die. 
Many  of  us  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  this 
from  our  own  experience  and  to  our  heart's 
content.  But  is  there  nothing  else!  Is 
there  nothing  better?  If  not,  we  can  hard- 
ly adopt  as  our  own  the  touching  lines  of 
childhood  recollection, 

"I  was  not  born  a  little  slave. 

To  labor  in  the  sun, 
And  wish  I  were  but  in  my  grave, 
And  all  my  labor  done." 

Yes,  "furious  reader,"  thank  God  there  is 
something  besides  labor.  There  is  some- 
thing better  than  continual,  wearisome, 
never-ending  toil,  and  that  is  enjoyment, 
the  natural  result  and  fruit  of  labor,  and 
if  the  two  are  not  as  inseparable  as  any 
other  instance  of  cause  and  effect,  some- 
thing is  wrong.  It  is  the  unmistakable 
intention  of  the  Creator  that  we  should 
earn  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow, 
but  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the  life  he  has 
given  us,  and  be  usually  glad  and  seldom 
sad.  Look  about  us,  in  any  direction,  or 
over  head  or  under  foot,  at  any  season  of 
the  year,  and  what  do  we  behold?  What 
means  the  glorious  sunshine,  the  smiling 
hills,  the  fertile  valleys,  the  buds  and 
blossoms  of  spring,  the  fragrance  of  sum- 
mer with  its  rippling  brooks  and  inviting 
shady  streams,  the  golden  fruit  of  autumn, 
and  the  bountiful  harvest  awaiting  the 
reapers? 

Does  not  all  nature  say,  rejoice  and  be 
glad?  And  wLen  grim  Winter  throws  his 
snowy  mantle  over  the  scene,  and  holds 
the  lanascape  in  his  icy  grasp,  render- 
ing labor  more  difficult,  enjoyment  still  re- 
mains, and  perhaps  more  keen  than  before, 
whether  it  be  with  jolly  companions,  to  the 
merry  jingling  of  bells  after  our  daily  work 

"While  swift  we  go  o'er  the  fleecy  snow, 
When  moonbeams  sparkle  round, 

When  hoofs  keep  time  to  music's  chime, 
As  merrily  on  we  bound." 

Or  when  mingling  in  the  gay  and  joyous 
throng,  with  mirth  and  song,  and  shod  with 
steel,  we  speed  over  the  glassy  surface  of 
the  frozen  pond,  while  upon  us  brightly 
shines  the  same  old  moon  that  shone  on 
Joshua  and  Jericho,  and  that  has  as  lov- 
ingly shown  since  creation's  dawn.  Oh, 
ancient,  friendly  moon!  For  untold  ages 
and  countless  years,  what  have  you  not 
seen  and  heard?  How  many  delightful 
walks  and  drives  have  been  taken,  how 
many  heart-strings  have  vibrated,  how 
many  vows  have  been  made,  how  many 
solemn  oaths  have  been  sworn,  how  many 
farewells  have  been  spoken  beneath  your 
silvery  light?  Yea,  how  many  sacred  mem- 
ories are  revived  in  long  after  years,  even 
in  life's  decline,  when  gazing  into  your 
full  familiar  face,  we  recall  the  nights  of 
yore,  illumined  by  your  Bright  beams,  but 
long  since  buried  in  the  silent  past,  and 
tenderly  remember  the  friends  who  then 
walked  and  talked  with  us  beneath  your 
gentle  rays,  but  now  gone  where  suns  and 
moons  shail  never  set  and  flowers  shall 
never  fade.  Well  for  us,  that  unlike  per- 
fidious mortals,  you  are  faithful  and  true, 
and  tell  n»  tales  to  harrow  up  the  soul  and 
make  each  individual  hair  to  stand  on  end 
like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine. 

But  again,  speaking  of  winter  enjoy- 
ments, much  has  been  written  and  said, 
and  sung  in  praise  of  the  long  winter  even- 
ings, and  with  great  propriety,  for  it  is  in- 
deed a  prolific  theme.  Those  of  us  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  born  in  the  good  old 
days  when  men  and  women  worked  in 
order  to  live,  instead  of  lived  only  to  work, 
can  well  remember  those  delightful  even- 
ings, when,  after  suitable  attention  to  our 


studies  for  the  next  day,  the  entire  family 
were  still  wakeful  enough  and  alive 
enough  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  parlor  game, 
or  music  and  song  or  dance,  or  perchance 
attend  a  concert  or  lecture  or  similar  en- 
tertainment; and  this  was  right— eminently 
the  proper  caper,  for  life  has  two  sides, 
labor  and  enjoyment,  and  neither  should 
continually  interfere  with  the  other.  But 
since  the  days  of  drudgery  are  here,  where 
is  the  opportunity  for  even  the  most  ra- 
tional enjoyment?  It  is  gone  with  no  pros- 
pect of  return.  The  long  evenings  come, 
but  wearied  with  toil  we  seat  ourselves 
only  soon  to  sleep  and  snore,  then  stow 
ourselves  away  for  the  night,  simply  to 
awake  next  morning  and  continue  our 
monotonous  tread-mill  lives.  Being  crea- 
tures of  habit,  we  may  possibly  form  the 
habit  of  enjoying  our  alternate  drudg- 
ery and  sleep.  So  does  the  miser  at  last 
enjoy  denying  himself  the  comforts  ot 
life,  that  he  may  equally  enjoy  hoarding 
and  counting  his  gold,  that  is  utterly  use- 
less to  him  or  anybody  else,  as  so  much 
dross.  But  both  of  these  pitiable  specimens 
of  humanity  are  acting  as  unnaturally  and 
as  far  from  the  design  of  the  Creator,  as 
is  the  haif-intoxicated  Malay  when  run- 
ning amuck. 

But  further: — We  owe  a  duty  to  others; 
to  society  in  which  we  move,  or  should 
move,  for  society  is  dependent  upon  each 
othe."  to  our  relatives  and  friends,  if  we 
have  any  and  wish  to  retain  their  affec- 
tion and  esteem.  To  labor  so  diligently 
and  arduously  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  rational  enjoyment  is  to  rob  our  life 
of  half  its  value,  and  the  employer,  who 
renders  such  a  course  necessary,  raises 
his  puny  arm  against  omnipotence  by  at- 
tempting to  frustrate  the  Creator's  obvious 
intent,  and 

"Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority   *  *  *  * 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high 
heaven 

As  make  the  angels  weep." 

We  claim  that  full  employment  and  a 
reasonable  share  of  enjoyment  are  not  in- 
1  incompatible,  that  they  should  go  hand  in 
thand,  and  thus  make  life  one  harmonious 
(whole,  instead  of  being  antagonistic  and  de- 
stroying its  symmetry,  and  that  the  oppo- 
site ground  is  untenable.  But  is  there  any 
occupation  that  offers  this  possibility  or 
even  slight  probability?  We  propose  to  ex- 
amine and  compare  and  discuss  some 
modes  of  attaining  a  livelihood,  from  our 
own  experience  and  observation,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers,  and  try  to  direct 
them  into  pleasanter  paths  than  many  are 
now  traveling,  but  having  already  exceeded 
the  space  at  our  disposal,  we  must  defer 
concluding  the  subject  until  our  next  letter. 

W.  H.  R.UDD. 

Orrocco  Poultry  Farm, 
South  Natick,  Mass. 


Ntw  Inventions  and  1896. 
Mr.  Willis  Weaver,  Elm  Grove,  Mo., 
has  long  studied  the  requirements  of  in- 
cubators and  slowly  but  surely  he  is  reach- 
ing a  point  where  he  may  revolutionize  the 
present  methods.  Mr.  Weaver  has  been  at 
work,  at  our  request,  on  several  appliances, 
for  being  a  remarkable  mechanic  and  in- 
ventor, we  have  strong  faith  that  he  will 
prove  a  benefactor  to  poultrymen.  In  a  re- 
cent letter  to  us  he  says: 

"I  have  reached  the  following: — In  incu- 
bators, a  positive  regulation,  free  from 
all  springy  bars  and  nicely  balanced  levers 
so  uncertain  of  action  and  easily  deranged. 
By  a  radical  departure  in  the  system  of 
regulation  I  am  able  to  construct  the  in- 
cubator ia  several  compartments — as  many 
as  are  desired — each  of  which  may  be  set 
and  regulated  independently  of  the  others, 
and  may  be  cut  off  from  connection  so  as 
not  to  heat  at  all,  without  interfering  with 
the  operation  of  the  rest  of  the  machine. 
This  will  enable  the  operator,  with  a  four 
compartment  machine,  to  set  his  eggs 
every  week  and  take  off  a  brood  as  often. 
The  compartments  could  be  multiplied  so 
as  to  set  and  hatch  every  day,  if  desired. 
All  these  compartments  may  be  heated 
from  one  common  source,  which  may  be 
even  a  wood  or  coal  fire,  or  a  steam  pipe,  as 
it  would  not  need  to  be  accurately  regu- 
lated. There  is  a  demand  for  a  machine 
of  this  kind.  My  device  would  immediately 
strike  the  fancy  of  the  majority  of  buyers, 
who  want  but  one  machine.  And  I  do  not 
know  but  that  it  would  please  as  much 
those  who  hatch  their  thousands  to  be  able 
to  operate  with  but  one  fire,  heating  from 
the  one  furnace,  by  means  of  steam  or  hot 
water  pipes,  everything  that  has  to  be 
warmed  on  the  place,  rooms,  incubators 
and  brooders  ad  libitum. 

"The  incubator  may  be  built  with  trays 
at  different  heights,  allowing  it  to  be  made 
higher  thar  the  usual  form,  and  requiring 
less  floor  space.  I  also  provide  that  the 
eggs  at  the  sides  shall  be  as  well  heated 
as  those  at  the  center,  which  latter  usually 
have  a  double  measure  of  caloric,  also  a 
system  of  ventilation  that  protects  the 
eggs  from  currents  and  puts  the  entering 
air  just  where  it  is  wanted. 

"To  the  Brooder  I  have  given  special  at- 
tention, recognizing  that  here  occur  the  most 
trying  losses,  and  that,  while  apparently 
the  simpler  machine,  it  is,  in  fact,  the  more 
important.  I  provide  against  the  fatal 
crowding  of  the  chicks  to  the  center.  I 


give  especial  attention  to  sanitation,  and 
think  I  have  the  only  machine  in  which 
provision  is  made  against  the  ravages  of 
disea-e,  insects,  and  foul  odors,  or  from 
whicn,  if  they  once  gain  entrance,  they 
may  be  easily  and  promptly  removed  with- 
out damage  to  the  machine. 

"In  tanks,  heaters  and  safety  lamps  I 
think  1  have  better  devices  than  those 
on  the  market." 

The  above  will  certainly  be  good  news 
to  many.  We  have  no  interest  in  the 
mati.^r  other  than  to  induce  Mr.  Weaver 
to  work  in  the  lines  selected.  We  also  in- 
formed him  that  we  believed  a  cheap  vege- 
table and  grass  cutter  would  be  appreciated 
by  the  public,  to  which  letter  he  replied  as 
follows: 

"Acting  on  the  suggestion  in  your  letter 
of  Oct.  7th.,  I  have  invented  a  vegetable 
cutter. 

"The  machine  I  propose  could  be  sold  for 
a  dollar  or  less,  I  judge,  and  would  be  for 
cutting  vegetables  only.  One  manipulation 
of  the  handle  would  slice  them  as  they  are 
wan'ed  for  Saratoga  chips  and  fruits  for 
stewing  or  drying;  another  manipulation 
would  cut  them  in  strips,  as  potatoes  are 
sometimes  served  in  restaurants ;  still 
another  movement  would  cut  the  vegetables 
into  bits  or  blocks  nearly  cubical,  as  wanted 
for  chicken  feed,  soup,  hash,  mince,  chop- 
ped pickles,  &c.  These  different  results 
could  be  obtained  from  the  motion  of  the 
handle  and  could  follow  one  another  in- 
stantly without  any  change  or  readjust- 
ment of  any  part  of  the  machine.  The  slic- 
ing knife  would  be  adjustable  and  when  set 
low  it  would  turn  out  little  blocks  so  thin 
as  to  be  more  like  flakes. 

"I  send  also,  enclosed,  a  tracing  of  a 
clover  cutter.  The  cut  is  a  union  of  the 
shear,  draw  and  roller  actions.  It  would 
be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  perfect  com- 
bination for  the  purpose.  The  cut  hay 
falls  away  from  the  knives  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  clogging  or  failure  to  cut 
either  wet  or  dry  material.  The  machine 
can  be  operated  equally  well  from  either 
side,  right  or  left  hand.  The  knives  are 
of  the  cheapest  that  can  do  the  work. 
Being  supported  very  near  the  cut  they 
may  be  of  thin  steel,  easily  kept  in  order, 
and  readily  removed  and  replaced.  Only 
a  few  pieces  would  need  to  be  cast  espec- 
ially for  the  machine.  All  the  rest,  both 
wood  and  iron,  could  be  readily  made,  by 
hand  or  ordinary  machinery,  out  of  regular 
stock  such  as  is  found  in  any  country  re- 
pair shop." 

One  so  fertile  in  invention  is  destined 
to  be  of  valuable  service.  We  have  draw- 
ings of  all  the  designs  mentioned.  We 
give  his  letter  above  because  he  has  better 
described  the  appliances  than  could  be 
given  by  us.  No  doubt  when  he  has  com- 
pleted his  inventions  he  may  conclude  to 
dispose  of  them  or  put  the  goods  on  the 
market,  but  he  has  not  made  any  statement 
in  that  respect.  What  we  are  after  is  pro- 
gress, and  we  leave  the  brains  of  an  in- 
ventor and  able  mechanic  employed  to  at- 
tempt something  which  is  an  advance  and 
an  improvement.  What  the  final  results 
may  be  we  are  unable  to  say. 

Frozen  Feet  and  Combs. 
It  is  serious  when  the  combs  and  feet 
become  frozen,  as  then  the  fowls  are  use- 
less. There  is  also  weak  legs,  which  is  a 
source  of  annoyance.  In  this  connection 
Mr.  T.  F.  W.  Cornwell,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
writes: 

"Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what  to  do 
with  poultry  with  frozen  feet;  also  what 
is  the  matter  with  fowls  that  are  weak 
in  the  legs,  and  do  not  seem  to  take  on  any 
fat.  I  feed  a  warm  mash  in  the  morn- 
ing, consisting  of  ground  oats,  bran,  clover, 
and  sometimes  cornmeal.  They  have  mica, 
grit  and  ground  charcoal,  cabbage  and 
groun  i  meat.  The  coop  is  well  attended 
to  through  the  instruction  of  your  paper." 

The  best  remedy  for  frozen  limbs  (or 
comb  and  wattles)  is  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  icuthyol  and  lanoline,  anoiutiug 
the  parts  once  a  day,  at  night.  Weak  legs 
may  be  due  to  rheumatism,  or  to  pain, 
from  exposure.  No  remedy  is  known. 
The  comb  and  wattles  are  frequently  frozen 
when  the  birds  are  subject  to  draughts  of 
air  on  very  cold  nights.  The  tall  comb 
breeds  suffer  most.  When  any  portion  of 
the  body  is  frozen  the  bird  is  then  in  great 
pain,  and  no  eggs  can  be  expected.  Fre- 
quently the  result  is  that  not  only  the 
comb  and  wattles,  but  the  feet  will  be 
lost,  due  to  gangrene,  "rotting"  off,  lit- 
erally. 

Crop  Bound  Fowls. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  green 
food  is  scarce,  and  the  hens  are  fed  mostly 
on  grain  or  other  concentrated  food,  they 
will  sometimes  swallow  articles  which  they 
would  reject  at  other  times, such  as  dried 
grass,  and  even  pieces  of  rag  or  string. 


It  is  possible  such  was  the  case  with  the 
fowls  of  Mr.  I.  Mueller,  Oak  Park,  111.,  who 
writes  as  follows: 

"Would  you  kindly  advise  me  through  the 
columns  of  your  valuable  paper,  The  Poul- 
try Keeper,  what  I  should  do  for  my  chick- 
ens, as  I  do  not  know  what  ailment  they 
have.  The  first  thing  I  notice  is  that  they 
will  not  eat;  secondly,  the  crop  is  full  and 
hard,  and  will  barely  move,  and  then  all  of 
a  sudden  they  tumble  over  and  die,  some 
linger  mg  a  week,  others  a  few  days  only." 

The  cause  is,  as  stated,  the  packing  of 
the  crop  with  some  substance  which  clogs 
the  passage  to  the  gizzard;  or  it  may  be  in- 
digestion, the  fowls  really  starving  to 
death.  There  is  no  remedy  but  to  open  the 
crop  and  remove  the  cause,  which  is  not 
advisable  until  as  a  last  resort.  Withhold 
all  food  and  give  a  tablespoonful  of  lin- 
seed oil  or  sweet  oil.  When  opening  the 
crop  draw  the  outer  skin  aside,  cut  about 
an  inch  above  the  lower  portion  of  the 
crop,  crosswise,  remove  contents,  feeling 
into  the  inlet  to  the  gizzard,  and  sew  with 
silk,  tying  each  stitch  as  made. 


Hatching  Pullets  Early. 
Should  Hamburgs  be  hatched  in  January, 
and  will  they  moult  before  winter.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Williams,  of  Van  Horn,  Texas,  writes 
on  this  matter,  and  gives  his  reasons  for 
desiring  early  hatching  in  the  following 
letter: 

Should  Hamburgs  hatched  in  January- 
moult  before  the  following  winter?  If  so, 
will  they  moult  in  time  for  winter  laying? 
I  would  like  to  hatch  some  in  cold  weather 
on  account  of  no  lice.  We  never  have 
such  a  thing  as  gapes  in  this  country 
among  the  chicks,  but  some  droop.  I 
have  about  forty  hens,  and  get  twenty-five 
cents  per  dozen  for  all  the  eggs  I  have  to- 
sell.  Chickens  here  lay  better  from  now 
until  May  than  any  other  time,  which  is 
very  fortunate,  as  that  is  the  time  when 
eggs  are  the  highest  price." 

It  is  different  in  a  climate  such  as  exists 
in  Texas  and  that  where  it  is  cold.  The 
Hamburg  is  small,  and  often  matures  in 
five  months.  If  hatched  in  January  it 
should  begin  about  June  or  July  to  lay. 
It  will,  however,  moult  next  fall,  probably 
about  September  or  October,  and  begin 
laying  again  by  the  next  December  or 
January.  This  applies  only  to  a  warm 
climate.  If  hatched  in  the  North  they 
may  do  the  same,  only  they  will  not  lay 
in  winter,  but  begin  about  April  or  May. 
after  they  have  moulted,  laying  the  first 
year,  however,  until  they  begin  to  moult. 


The  Special-Purpose  Fowl. 

Feed  may  be  given  liberally  without  till- 
ing the  egg-basket.  The  effects  of  the  food 
depend  upon  its  kind.  The  profit  depends 
more  upon  thekindthan  upon  the  quantity. 
At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  nature  pro- 
vides wild  birds  with  a  great  variety  of  food. 
They  have  the  privilege  of  selection.  Some 
birds  live  entirely  upon  animal  food,  but 
the  birds  which  lay  the  greatest  number  of 
eggs  are  those  which  subsist  on  seeds  and 
plants,  as  well  as  upon  insects. 

One  fact  which  should  not  be  overlooked 
bv  the  poultry-keeper  is  that  no  birds  in 
their  natural  condition  will  lay  and  hatch 
in  winter,  excepting  a  few  varieties  tuat 
frequent  the  arctic  regions.  Even  the  wild 
turkey,  which  raises  a  large  brood,  performs, 
that  duty  iu  a  brief  space  of  time,  and  then 
ceases  from  egg  production.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  a  jungle-fowl,  from  which  it  is 
claimed  tha,  the  domes  Lie  kinds  descended, 
although  it  is  favored  wich  a  mild  climate,, 
being  a  native  of  India.  Domestication 
changed  the  conditions  of  reproduction,  so 
far  as  climate,  lood  aud  advanta2es  are  con- 
cerned, but  the  natural  laws  caunot  be  dis- 
regarded. 

The  birds  known  bv  us  as  Leghorns.. 
Brat) mas,  Ply  noutli  Rocks,  etc.,  are  really 
monstrosities  compared  with  their  ances- 
tors. Although  man  cannot  bi  1  self  make 
a  living  creature,  vet  nothing  is  plainer 
than  the  fact  of  bis  ability  to  make  altera- 
tions and  changes  to  suit  his  convenience. 
He  divides  the  cattle  into  beef,  milk  or  but- 
ter breeds,  aud  marks  each  variety  with 
color,  form  and  size.  He  places  line  wool 
on  the  back  of  one  sheep  and  covers  the 
frame  of  another  with  choice  meat.  He 
makes  the  horse  of  massive  frame,  with 
power  to  draw  heavy  loads,  or  gives  him 
fleetness  of  foot,  with  endurance  and  activ- 
ity iu  every  muscle.  His  handiwork  with 
birds  is  even  more  marked,  as  is  shown  in 
pigeons  and  our  many  breeds  of  domestic 
fowls.  Nature  gives  him  full  power  to 
improve,  opposing  him  only  when  be  at- 
tempts to  destroy,  as  by  introducing  hy- 
brids. No  breed  possesses  all  the  desirable 
characteristics,  yet  each  breed  excels  in 
some  particular'  respect.  Determine  for- 
what  purpose  vou  desire  poultry,  aud  then 
endeaver  to  select  the  breed  which  comes, 
nearest  to  your  requirements.. 
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How  to  Improve  Common  Fowls. 

Mrs.  Ida  E.  Tilsou,  the  lady  who  talks  so 
interestingly  about  poultry,  at  the  Fann- 
ers' Institute,  of  Minnesota,  is  a  suecessful 
poultry  raiser  and  knows  what  she  is  talk- 
ing about.  Speaking  of  breeds,  she  pays 
the  following  tribute: 

The  common  hens  are  ot  all  shapes  and 
colors  that  fowls  ever  grow,  and  they  are 
usually  uegleeted,  abused,  ball-starved, 
and  left  to  .shift  for  themselves  gem  rally; 
but  for  all  that  they  generally  pay  their 
way  and  more  too — live  and  thrive,  and 
bring  up  big  families  of  healthy  chickens 
under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances. 
Our  common  fowls  are  extremely  hardy, 
good  foragers,  mature  early , are  good  lay- 
ers, goc  d  sitters  and  excellent  mothers,  and 
if  you  cannot  afford  to  start  with  a  Hock  of 
pure  bred  fowls,  believe  me,  it  will  pay  to 
start  with  common  fowls.  Take  the  same 
pains  wall  them  that  you  would  with  a 
stuck  of  thoroughbreds,  and  they  will  re- 
spond quickly  and  generously.  There  is 
something— -a  good  deal — in  blood,  but 
there  is  also  an  immense  deal  in  care  and 
feed. 

If  size  he  your  object,  select  your  biggest 
common  hens  and  mate  them  with  r.  rooster 
of  some  of  the  larger  breeds  :  if  you  desire 
egg-production,  select  the  hens  that  you 
know  to  be  the  best  layers;  and  for  any 
other  special  purpose  select  males  from  a 
breed  that  possesses  the  qualities  that  you 
may  desire.  Chickens  from  these  crosses 
will  be  "half  blood'"  and  much  superior  to 
common  fowls.  The  next  year  mate  the 
best  of  the  half  blood  pullets  to  pure  bred 
cocks,  and  keep  the  best  of  the  pullets  from 
this  cross  for  breeding  stock  the  third  year. 
In  this  way,  always  keeping  your  best  hens 
and  pullets  each  year,  and  using  only  thor- 
oughbred cocks,  "you  will  in  a  few  years, 
have  a  Hock  of  fow  Is  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  will  be  just  as  good  as  though  you 
had  started  out  with  thoroughbreds. 

If  you  nave  not  the  cash  to  buy  pure 
bred  cocks  to  mate  with  hens  to  begin  w  ith 
don't  think  that  you  can  do  nothing  to- 
wards improving  your  common  fowls. 
Common  fowls  can  be  greatly  improved  in 
point  of  size  by  always  selecting  the  larg- 
est and  best  to  "keep  over"  to  breed  from ; 
and  the  laying  qualities  can  be  improved 
by  always  setting  only  eggs  from  the  hens 
thai  are  known  to  be  the  best  layers.  On 
some  farms  where  this  course  has  been 
steadily  followed  year  after  year,  the  fowls 
have  greatly  increased  in  size  and  rival  the 
Leghorns  and  Haniburgs  in  egg  production 
In  one  case  that  came  under  my  observa- 
tion, in  five  years  from  the  time  the  im- 
proving process  commenced,  the  average 
egg  product  from  the  hens  had  increased 
one-third,  and  the  average  weight  of  the 
fowls  had  increased  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion. In  all  that  time  no  "fresh  blood"' 
was  introduced  into  the  flock;  the  im- 
provement was  wholly  due  to  food,  care 
and  the  selection  of  the  best  each  year.  Of 
course  the  same  results  could  have  been 
reached  in  two  years  by  the  use  of  thor- 
oughbred roosters:  but  the  woman  who 
owned  these  hens  didn't  have  the  thorough- 
bred roosters,  or  yet  the  money  to  buy 
them,  so  she  went  ahead  and  did  the  best 
she  could  with  such  fowls  as  she  had,  and 
her  best  was  very  good  indeed.  It  is  a  fact 
that  thethiid  winter  after  she  began  her 
work  of  improvement  her  hens  laid  more 
eggs  than  any  other  flock  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; and  there  were  some  thoroughbred 
lloeks  among  her  neighbors. 

Now  y ou  needn't  trv  to  twist  this  into 
an  argument  or  anything  else  in  favor  of 
common  fowis  over  the  improved  varie- 
ties, for  it  isn't  am  thing  of  the  kind.  I  be- 
1  eve  in  improved  varieties  of  fowls,  bt- 
lieve  that  thoroughbred  «.nd  very  high 
grade  fowls  will  pay  the  farmer  and  mar- 
ket poultry  raiser  better  than  common 
fowls,  just  as  surely  as  the  thoroughbred 
and  grade  Jersey  or  Holstein  cow  will  pay 
the  farmer  and  dairyman  better  than  a 
common  cow;  but  I  also  believe  that  there 
are  many,  very  many,  who  have  read  so 
much  of  the  book  that  has  been  written 
about  starting  with  "the  best"  that  they 
really  believe  it  will  not  pay  to  start  until 
they  have  money  enough  to  buy  a  lloek  of 
high-priced,  thoroughbred  fowls,  and  1  am 
trying  to  show  them  that  it  will  pay  to 
start  with  "just  common  fowls,"  and  im- 
prove the  stock  as  they  go  along. 

Buff  Lefjhoms. 

The  favor  with  w  hich  the  Huff  Leghorns 
have  been  received  in  the  North  and  West 
is  certainly  tlattf  ring  to  so  young  a  breed. 
Their  popularity  and  excellent  qualities 
are  evinced  by  the  fact  that  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  reputable  breeders  have  added  them 
to  their  list,  and  in  nearly  every  ease,  after 
experience,  give  them  preference  to  other 
varieties.  '1  hey  are  larger  than  the  Browns 
or  Whites,  and  lay  as  many  eggs,  the  size 
of  which  rival  those  laid  b\  Minorcas.  This 
wave  of  popular  favor  has  extended  to  the 
South,  a  section  particularly  adapted  to 
Leghorns  and  other  close-feathered  breeds. 
This  season  a  s>reat  many  all  over  the  South 
have  taken  up  t  he  Huff ,  and  in  a  year  or 
two  there  will  be  as  many  Huff  Leghorns  in 
t  he  South  as  there  are  Hrowns.  The  Buffs 
n  re  prolific,  and  in  this  climate,  with  ordi- 
nary attention,  wU]  lay  in  winter  equal  to 
any  of  the  larger  breeds.  They  are  very 
healthy,  rapid  growers,  and  mature  early, 
making  excellent  broilers.  In  a  recent  let- 
ter a  noted  Indian  Oaine  breeder,  who  got 
some  Buff  Leghorn  eggs  the  past  spring, 
say    that  at  two  months  old    the  Huffs 


weighed  as  much  as  Indian  Games  of  the 
same  age,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that 
they  will  keep  up  with  them  until  they  are 
three  months  old.  They  are  well  adapted 
for  a  market  fowl,  having  plump,  medium- 
sized  bodies,  yellow  skin,  free  from  dark 
marks,  usually  seen  in  colored  fowls  caused 
by  pin  feathers,  and  clean  yellow  legs.  Oue 
oi  my  customers  reports  cockerels  crowing 
at  sixteen  days  old,  which  beats  the  record 
as  far  as  1  know,  though  four  weeks  is  not 
unusual.  They  are  very  interesting  from 
the  time  they  hatch,  though  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  know  wliat  they  will  be  until 
fully  feathered.  Sometimes  a  very  dark 
chick,  perhaps  striped,  will  turn  out  a 
very  even,  nice  buff,  and  often  a  white 
chick  will  color  up  into  a  rich  buff.  The 
percent  of  standard  birds  from  well  mated 
pens  is  equal  to  that  of  any  breed,  [have 
even  bred  them,  and  in  one  or  two  more 
years  as  large  a  per  cent,  of  strictly  fancy 
birds  can  be  expected  from  tin. m  as  from 
the  Whites  or  Browns.  The  remarkably 
rich,  lustrous  phi m a ne  ami  symmetrical  ap- 
pearance of  the  Buff  Leghorn,  together 
with  its  useful  qualities,  entities  it  to  a 
front  rank  as  a  fancy  fowl. — Southern 
Poultry  Joui  nal 


Eftgs  Used  in  the  Arts. 

According  to  the  claim  Chicago  owes  alarge 
debt  to  the  ben, considering  the  fact  that  toe 
city  consumes  from  $S  to  $15  worth  of  eggs 
every  minute.  Last  year  (  hicago  used  the 
enormous  amount  of  813,542,000  eggs. 

The  magnitude  of  the  egg  product  of  the 
United  States  is  vaguely  understood  by 
those  not  directly  in  the  trade.  The  leading 
cities  of  the  country  consumed  GOO,1  OO.0CO 
dozen  last  year.  Laying  them  end  to  end 
they  would  form  a  iine  170,454  miles  long. 
In  other  words  they  would  stretch  around 
the  world  over  seven  times  and  would  go 
around  it  once  forming  a  band  14  inches 
wide.  The  product  handled  for  daily  con- 
sumption last  year  at  an  average  price  of 
17  cents  a  dozen  makes  a  total  over  $100,- 
000,000,  while  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop 
was  less  than  $300,000,000. 

Eggs  are  used  in  many  ways  that  the  gen- 
eral public  seldom  thinks  of.  If  the  hen 
should  stop  laying  not  only  would  the 
gourmand  suffer,  but  the  arts  would  come 
in  foi  a  large  share  of  hardship,   'lhe  nuin- 


r" of  eggs  used  by  photographers,  artists, 
inters  and  paper  hangers,  book-binders 
d  chemists,  aud  in  the  mechanical  arts  in 
neral,  is  something  enormous. 
Even  the  poor  despised  bad  egg  has  come 
to  be  a  necessit-v  for  certain  uses  other  than 
those  o  the  stage.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
discovered  that  the  yolk  and  decayed  parts 
made  the  finest  of  preparations  fOrflnishing 
leather.  When  properly  worked  up  the 
bad  egg  is  barreled  and  sent  to  France, 
Germany  and  other  countries,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  large  quantities  used  at  home.  It 
has  become  indispensable  to  morocco  and 
and  kid  dressers  as  well  as  to  glove  manu- 
facturers. The  proportion  of  bad  eggs 
coming  into  Chicago  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum  since  the  candling  system  has 
come  into  vogue.  This  has  been  reduced  to 
almost  a  science.  Experts  are  required  for 
the  work.  Before  being  shipped  to  the  city 
markets  the  eggs  are  taken  into  a  dark  room 
and  examined  in  front  of  a  candle.  By  this 
means  any  spots  showing  signs  of  decay  are 
discovered  and  thus  only  good  ones  are 
sent  to  the  market,  ihus  saving  the  freight 
on  poor  stock,  w  hile  the  housewife  is  saved 
annoyance. 


Dry  Earth  as  a  Disinfectant. 

A  good  expedient  for  securing  dryne-s 
in  the  coops  is  the  use  of  dry  earth  scat- 
tered about  under  the  roosts  and  on  the 
floor.  This  acts  as  an  absorbent  of  the 
moisture,  as  a  disinfectant,  and  moreover 
repays  all  the  trouble  spent  over  it  by  the 
better  preservation  of  the  useful  ingre- 
dients of  the  droppings,  and  the  great 
comfort  to  the  attendant,  'lhe  utmost 
cleanliness  must  be  aimed  at  in  order  to 
render  this  possible,  and  the  buildings 
must  be  conveniently  arranged  for  clean- 
ing. If  they  are  too  low  or  cramped,  if  the 
perches  are  badly  arranged,  and  if  then- 
are  nooks  and  corners  that  are  difficult  to 
get  at,  the  result  will  be  that  the  cleaning 
operation  will  never  be  perfectly  accom- 
plished, and  little  heaps  of  decomposing 
Tilth  will  remain,  to  the  disgust  of  the 
attendants  and  the  damage  of  the  health 
of  the  fowls.  The  most  powerful  aid  in 
preserving  cleanliness  is  the  dry  earth 
mentioned  above ;  this  should  be  as  often 
renewed  as  it  becomes  well  mixed  with  the 
droppings.  The  perches  and  nesls  should 
be  whitewashed,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
should  be  movable. 


The  Profit  ou  a  Flock. 

The  average  nrotits  on  large  numbers  of 
fowls  cannot  well  be  estimated,  but  if  one 
dollar  profit  in  a  year  is  secured  from  each 
hen, after  paving  for  all  expenses  of  shelter 
and  food.  if  will  be  above  the  averge.  Out 
of  Ibis  niusi  come  the  cost  of  labor,  aud 
as  it  isa  \  ery  experienced  and  energetic  man 
w  ho  can  manage  a  thousand  hens,  the  labor 
is  a  great  drawback.  It  is  true  that  three 
or  foul  dollars  profit  per  hen  is  said  to  be 
secur<  d  with  a  small  Bock,  but  the  labor  is 
never  charged  up  in  Cue  account,  while  the 
table  scraps  and  refuse  assist  in  lessening 
tie' cost.    With  a  thousand  or  mere  hens 

i  he  i  able  scraps  <l<>  not  figure  vei  y  largely , 

but  the  labor  is  couslanl  and  must  be  paid 
for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increas  d  risk  of 
loss  of  fowls  by  contagious  diseases  It  is 
important  to  have  experience.  No  one 
should  invest,  too  much  in  poultry  who  has 
not  before  kept  fowls  in  large  numbers. 
To  succeed,  one  should  begin  with  a  few 
hens  and  gradually  increase  the  number. 
While  so  doing  there  will  be  an  Opportun- 
ity to  study  many  details,  and  to  learn  how 
to  avoid  mistakes.  Nearly  all  failures  are 
due  Jto  mistakes  in  the  beginning.  No  one 
has  ever  succeeded  who  began  with  a  very 
large  number.  Many  large  poultry  farms 
have  been  abandoned  because  their  owners 
attempted  to  do  business  without  expe- 
rience. 


Domestication  and  Natural  Laws. 

To  secure  eggs  from  hens  man  must  learn 
from  nature  by  observing  the  habits  of 
birds  in  their  natural  condition.  In  many 
cases  the  young  of  birds  must  be  fed  by  their 
parents.  In  others  the  mother  assists  the 
young  to  seek  its  food,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
wild  turkey  and  quail  Both  classes  hare 
been  domesticated.  The  barn-yard  fowl 
assists  its  young  to  seek  food,  and  the 
pigeon  feeds  its  young.  Birds  which  feed 
their  young  hatch  but  few  at  a  time,  and 
work  industriously  to  feed  them,  while  the 
otheis,  like  the  common  nen.  can  be  in- 
duced to  lay  a  large  number  of  eggs  before 
beginning  to  hatch  a  brood.  The  wild 
birds  seek  what  animal  food  they  need.  The 
demand  for  animal  food  by  domestic  fowls 
is  greater,  not  that  there  is  more  animal 
food  required  for  the  support  of  the  young 
of  the  domestic  bird  but  because  of  the 
constant  demand  for  the  elements  which 
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enter  into  the  composition  of  the  large 
number  of  eggs  produced  during  the  year. 
Do  our  hens  have  that  animal  food  ?  It  is 
safe  to  answer  to  the  contrary  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases.  During  the  warmer  period 
of  the  year  the  fowls  secure  for  themselves 
a  fair  supply,  bul  they  often  have  too  lim- 
ited an  allowance  in  winter  when  they 
should  have  it  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
With  grain  they  are  fully  supplied,  as  it  is 
a  convenient  feed,  but  of  lhe  very  substance 
which  will,  ab  .ve  ail  others,  most  promote 
egg  production  they  are  allowed  but  little. 
I  f  man  can  make  an  animal  or  bird  by  selec- 
tion, and  adopt  it  to  his  purposes,  he  should 
be  able  to  understand  its  requirements. 
The  domesticated  bird  is  more  prolific  than 
the  wild  one,  and  demands  more  food,  as 
well  as  a  greater  variety,  but  the  wild  bird 
has  the  privilege  of  selecting  its  food,  while 
the  domesticated  bird  is  governed  entirely 
by  conditions  of  domestication,  though  also 
compelled  to  follow  natural  laws. 


Winter  Work. 

If  is  only  with  work  that  the  hens  can  be 
made  to  lay  in  winter;  for  the  most  trj  ing 
period  in  keeping  poultry  is  when  the  snow 
covers  the  ground  and  the  hens  are  bound 
up  in  the  poultry-house.  Such  times  are  as 
trying  to  the  hens  as  to  their  owners,  for 
they  are  crowded  together,  lack  exercise, 
suffer  from  confinement  and  lose  appetite. 
Nor  does  the  difficulty  cease  when  the  snow 
melts,  as  mud  and  slush  are  encountered, 
and  the  yard  is  unfit  for  occupancy,  while 
the  poultry-house  is  rendered  damp  and  un- 
comfortable by  the  water  carried  in  on  the 
feet  and  legs  of  the  fowls.  To  clean  the 
poultry -house  during  the  time  snow  is  on 
the  ground  is  to  woik  in  tilth  and  mud,  to 
say  nothing  of  compelling  the  fowls  to  go 
outside  until  the  job  is  finished. 

The  feeding  and  watering  is  also  a  matter 
that  is  disagreeable,  and,  on  the  whole,  one 
feels  as  if  the  keeping  of  poultry  was  any- 
thing but  pleasant  at  such  periods.  The 
fowls  should  not  be  crowded.  If  the  poul- 
try-house  is  small,  keep  fewer  hens.  More 
eggs  will  be  secured  from  »  few  hens  prop- 
erly kept  than  from  a  larger  number  that 
may  lack  room  or  care.  Keep  the  floor  well 
littered  with  leaves  or  cut  straw,  and  have 
plenty  of  light.  When  the  snow  conies, 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  shovel  away  that 
Which  is  in  front  of  the  door.  If  a  space 
only  one  yard  square  is  cleaned  off,  it  will 
give  the  hens  a  chance  to  come  outside  occa- 


sionally; but  it  is  better  to  clean  off  quite 
a  space  and  then  sprinkle  coal  ashes  on  the 
cleared  space.  When  the  snow  begins  to 
thaw,  see  that  the  drains  are  open  and  that 
the  water  flows  off  as  fast  as  t  he  snow  melts. 
If  the  hens  have  a  cleared  space  they  will 
not  go  in  the  snow,  aud  less  moisture  will 
be  carried  into  the  house.  During  a  snow- 
storm feed  the  fowls  in  the  bouse,  and  place 
the  drinking-water  inside  also.     s  -non  as 

all  the  hens  have  eaten.  reinn\  e  I  he  1  rough 
or  any  food  that  may  be  left.  Tempt  them 
to  busy  themselves  in  the  h  aves  or  litter, 
by  scattering  wheat  or  millet-seed  in  tin 
litter.  If  the  weather  is  cold,  give  them  an 
extra  allowance  of  corn,  and  see  that  every 
crack  and  crevice  is  closed. 

A  Cross  That  Gives  Quality. 

The  Games  stand  at  the  bead  of  all  breed, 
for  the  table.  For  crossing,  tin-  Pit  Games 
will  answer  well,  but  the  Indian  Came, 
however,  is  as  large  as  some  of  the  Asiatics, 
and  has  become  a  favorite.  Cockerels  for 
the  table  may  be  greaily  improved  by  ca- 
ponizing  when  they  areyoung.  It  increases 
their  size  and  improves  them  in  quality  of 
flesh.  The  Gray  Doiking  male  will  greatly 
improve  a  common  lloek,  and  serve  better 
in  that  respect  than  the  colored  Dorking 
on  account  of  being  a  superior  forager.  The 
reason  why  these  crOSSI  a   arc  OOI  made  by 

poultvyinen,  to  sell  in  the  markets,  is  that 
the  majority  of  buyers  judge  by  the  color 
f  the  skin  and   legs,  and  suppose  that  a 
wl  witii  vellow  legs  is  superior  to  one 
th  dark  legs,  when  in  fact  the  best  table 
"Is  have  legs  of  some  other  color  than 
\      ow.     Another  drawback  is  that  the 
cIiicks  of  the  Game  Dorsing  and  Soudan 
breeds  arc  not  as  hardy  as  the  chicks  of  the 
Bramab  and   Plymouth  Rock  breeds.  It 
does  not  pay  to  lose  a  number  of  the  chicks 
in  order  to  get  the  remainder  to  a  market 
where  they  must  compete  with  the  more 
hardy  birds  of  an  inferior  quality  but  with 
yellow  legs. 

The  only  way  to  secure  a  choice  table 
fowl  is  to  raise  if  yourself,  or  have  it  raised 
to  order;  and  it  must  be  done  by  one  who 
knows  how  to  breed  and  feed.  Few  know 
how  superior  a  cross  of  the  above  breeds  is 
to  common  fowls  for  the  table,  and  no 
doubt  a  wide  and  profitable  field  is  open  to 
him  who  will  educate  his  customers  up  to  a 
knowledge  of  what  choice  fowl  is,  particu- 
larly if  the  customers  are  willing  to  pay 
for  "the  luxury,  Where  one  has  a  space 
sufficient  for  a  male  and  six  hens,  quite  a 
large  number  of  chicks  can  be  raised,  espe- 
cially if  sitting  liens  be  procured  from  some 
other  source  for  incubating  the  eggs  and 
brooding  the  chicks. 


Table  Scraps. 

A  small  flock  which  receives  the  scraps 
from  the  table  produces  eggs  when  larger 
flocks  are  unprofitable.  The  fact  is  plain 
that  the  smaller  flock  receives  better  feed- 
ing. Table  scraps  are  not  grains.  They 
contain  a  variety  notfound  in  the  rations  of 
a  large  flock.  Bread,  mea(,  potatoes  and 
cooked  vegetables  of  several  kinds,  as  well 
as  the  sour  milk,  aud  ever,  cake  and  pie, 
are  included,  to  say  notliing  of  peas  and 
beans,  which  are  the  best  of  all  egg-produc- 
ing vegetables.  This  variety  not  only  pro- 
\  ides  t he  hens  with  the  elements  needed  for 
egg  production,  but  it  promotes  digestion 
and  prevents  disease.  This  kind  of  food 
would  be  costly  if  it  were  not  tin-  waste  of 
the  table,  for  it  requires  labor  to  prepare  it. 
But  as  the  result  ol  feeding  scraps  is  a  pro- 
duction of  eggs,  it  is  :afe  to  say  that  if  the 
same  fond,  labor  and  care  could  be  be- 
stowed on  a  thousand  hens  as  a  small  (lock 
receives,  the  profits  would  be  proport  ion- 
ately larger.  This  may  appear  like  going  to* 
far  with  feeding  methods,  but  facts  prove 
the  theory.  The  small  flock,  fed  from  the 
table,  found  on  everj  farm  demonstrates 
what  may  be  doBe. 

Tin'  difficutly  with  a  large  number  of 
fowls  would  be  to  learn  the  sources  from 
which  to  procure  food  other  than  grain 
To  prepare  a  large  amount  of  table  scraps 
requires  a  building  and  utensils  in  which  to 
cook  the  lood.  These  preparations  mean 
an  outlay  which  the  farmer  is  not  willing 
to  incur  The  table  scraps  consumed  by 
the  small  flock  would  otherwise  be  wasted 
or  fed  in  some  less  profitable  way.  For  a. 
large  flock  this  food  must  be  prepared,  and 
this  costs  extra  labor  at  least.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  as  labor  is  the  heaviest  item  ot 
expense,  a  hen  that  is  a  member  of  a  large 
Hock,  although  siie  may  lay  the  same  num- 
ber of  eggs  every  year,  can  never  give  as 
large  a  profit  as  when  she  is  a  member  of  a 
small  flock 


Stimulants  in  Food. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  stimulatinghens 
to  lay,  unh  ss  the  food  is  of  a  varied  land. 
The  best  stimulant  is  the  food,  not  the 
quantity,  but  the  kind.  A  hen  may  be  well 
fed  and  yet  lack  the  materials  required  to 
produce  eggs.  For  this  mison  the  food 
should  be  a-  varied  as  possible,  one  of  the 
best  being  plenty  of  green  food,  if  the  hens 
are  not  on  the  range. 


A  Paradox.— If  you  are  goiu?  west  of 
Chicago,  to  any  point  in  any  of  the  West- 
ern States — write  John  B.  Pott,  Distr  et 
Passenger  Agent,  Chicago.  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway,  Williamsport.  Pa.;  tell 
him  where  you  want  to  go  to.  how  many  in 
the  party,  if  you  wil  1  have  any  freight  to 
ship,  and  lie  will  save  you  money,  by  giv- 
ing you  the  lowest  rates"  and  ;  he  quickest 
time. 
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A  Lice  Devastator. 

J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  WEST  ELIZABETH,  PA. 

I  suppose,  perhaps,  that  you  have  heard 
of  Lee's  Lsce  Killer,  but  whether  you  have 
or  not  I  want  to  give  the  Poultry  Keeper 
readers  the  benefit  of  my  experience  with 
it.  Any  words  that  I  can  think  of  are 
totally  inadequate  to  express  the  delight 
I  felt  after  my  first  trial  of  this  wonderful 
thing,  whatever  it  is.  I  was  astonished, 
amazed,  and  could  hardly  believe  the  evi- 
dence of  my  own  eyes,  but  I  will  tell  you 
the  story  and  let  you  and  the  readers  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  judge  for  yourselves 
whether  it  is  any  wonder  that  I  am  de- 
lighted with  this  discovery. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  has  never  been 
afraid  to  mention  a  good  thing  which  was 
likely  to  benefit  the  poultry  fraternity  for 
fear  that  some  person  would  get  a  free  ad. 
out  of  it,  and  therein  is  where  the  Poultry 
Keeper  benefits  itself  as  well  as  its  ap- 
preciative readers.  Mr.  Lee  deserves  a 
thousand  times  all  the  free  advertising  he 
can  get,  and  every  poultry  paper  in  the 
land  ought  to  give  him  a  lift,  simply  be- 
cause his  discovery  will  be  a  thousand  fold 
more  benefit  to  poultry  raisers  than  all  he 
will  ever  make  out  of  it  will  be  to  him. 
George  H.  Lee,  of  Exeter,  Nebraska,  is 
the  man  I  am  writing  about,  or  rather,  his 
wonderful  lice  killer. 

Well,  I  heard  favorably  of  it,  and  as  it 
was  altogether  new  to  me,  I  sent  to  Mr. 
Lee  for  a  sample  of  the  stuff,  and  I  will 
tell  your  readers  just  what  I  did  with  it. 
You  see  I  was  a  doubting  Thomas;  I  could 
not  swallow  all  the  marvellous  things 
which  others  had  said  about  it,  so  I  in- 
tended to  be  fully  convinced  before  I  be- 
lieved. 

Lice  are  like  mosquitos;  if  there  is  a 
mosquito  in  the  house  it  will  pick  me  out 
and  bite  me  in  preference  to  any  one  else. 
Whether  they  have  a  spite  at  me,  or  that 
I  taste  better  than  others,  I  do  not  know; 
but  I  have  laid  awake  at  night  and  watched 
them  alight  on  my  wife,  and  as  quick  as 
they  would  touch  her  they  would  leave  in- 
stanter  and  come  over  to  me.  She  always 
says  they  never  bite  her  as  long  as  I  am  in 
bed.  Well,  chickens  seem  to  be  like  peo- 
ple; the  lice  will  select  a  lew  out  of  a  flock 
and  eat  them  up  alive  almost.  So,  I  had  a 
fine  Leghorn  cockerel,  which  had  what  I 
called  the  dumps.  You  cannot  see  much 
wrong,  only  that  they  stand  around  and 
will  not  eat,  and  finally  die.  Usually,  now, 
I  believe  that  dumps  are  mostly  lice,  so  I 
resolved  that  as  this  cockerel  was  going  to 
die  anyway,  I  would  experiment  on  him 
first.  I  examined  him  and  found  that  he 
had  enough  lice  on  him  for  an  experiment 
at  least,  so  I  got  a  yard  of  white  muslin, 
and  wet  it  with  the  lice  killer,  then  placed 
it  in  the  bottom  of  a  cloth-covered  coop, 
which  was  tall  enough  for  the  chicken  to 
stand  upright  without  touching  the  top, 
with  open  slats  on  top.  I  covered  this  all 
over  but  a  small  crack  at  one  end.  I  did 
not  know  whether  the  stuff  would  kill  the 
rooster  or  not,  and  of  course  did  not  care, 
as  he  was  going  to  die  sure  anyway,  so  I 
left  him  in  there  four  hours,  then  took  him 
out  and  carefully  examined  him.  Not  a 
louse  could  I  see  on  him.  I  then  examined 
the  cloth,  and  as  the  saying  is,  you  could 
have  knocked  me  over  with  a  feather.  Af- 
ter I  had  recovered  somewhat  I  began  to 
gather  up  the  lice  and  count  them.  I  got 
fifty  great  big  ones;  then  I  stopped;  I  was 
ashamed  to  count  any  more;  I  thought  per- 
haps that  rooster  might  have  had  a  dozen 
on  him,  but  in  addition  to  these'  big  ones 
the  cloth  was  literally  covered  with  little 
ones.  I  did  not  need  a  microscope  to  see 
all  I  wanted  to  see. 

The  next  day  the  chicken  began  to  eat  a 
little;  in  a  week  he  was  hungry  all  the 
time,  seemed  to  want  to  eat  from  morning 
to  night;  now  he  is  as  beautiful  a  specimen 
as  you  would  wish  to  see,  and  as  lively  as 
a  cricket.  I  tried  it  on  others,  a  few  at  a 
time;  this  beats  dipping  in  tobacco  a  thou- 
sand miles.  When  I  was  dipping  in  the 
fall  it  turned  too  cold  before  I  got  over  all 
my  flocks,  so  that  I  did  not  get  rid  of  them 
until  I  got  the  lice  killer;  now  I  shall  never 
use  anything  else.  Just  imagine  the  relief 
to  both  poultry  and  keeper.  Go  out  at 
night  and  catch  your  chickens  and  place 
them  in  a  coop  until  morning,  and  they 
have  not  a  live  louse  on  them.  Why,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  believe  it;  but,  my 
friends,  you  need  not  take  my  word.  I 
have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from 
readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  thanking  me 
for  my  letters  to  that  paper,  and  telling  me 
that  they  were  worth  the  subscription  price 
a  hundred  times  over  to  them,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  will  all  bear  me  out  when  I  say 
that  I  have  never  yet  deceived  them  in  any 
way.  I  know  that  if  I  ever  did  it  was  not 
intentional  on  my  part,  but  if  any  person 
doubts  one  word  of  the  above,  all  they 
need  to  do  is  to  send  Mr.  Lee  fifty 
cents  for  a  can  and  try  it.  That  will  re- 
move all  doubts;  if  there  is  one  person  who 
tries  it  and  finds  that  I  have  not  told  the 
exact  truth  in  every  particular  all  he  need 
do  is  to  send  me  word,  and  I  will  return 
him  his  fifty  cents. 

And  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  Mr. 
Lee  does  not  know,  or  even  dream,  that  I 
am  going  to  write  this  letter  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  This  testimonial  is  entirely  unso- 
licited on  his  part.  I  am  glad  to  give  it 
freely,  and  hope  it  will  benefit  him  one- 
tenth  part  as  much  as  it  will  readers  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  if  they  try  it. 
Directions  for  using:  One  fifty-cent  can 


used  as  follows,  will  clean  every  house  of 
300  fowls:  Get  a  large  empty  box,  tight 
sides  and  open  top;  cover  the  top  with 
slats  or  wire  netting — anything  which  will 
hold  the  fowls;  take  any  kind  of  a  cloth, 
wet  it  with  the  lice  killer,  place  cloth  in 
bottom  of  box;  place  the  fowls  in  the  box 
for  not  less  than  four  hours,  or  leave  them 
in  all  night,  which  is  better.  Not  a  live 
louse  will  be  left.  I  am  not  far  enough  on 
yet  to  know  whether  it  kills  the  eggs  or 
nits,  but  will  find  that  out  in  the  future. 
Second,  take  a  paint  brush,  or  swab,  and 
paint  the  roosts  with  it;  this  takes  far  more 
of  the  stuff,  and  does  not  make  such  a 
clean  sweep  as  the  box,  but  by  doing  it 
often  will  keep  the  fowls  clean.  Third,  if 
the  dropping  boards  are  close  up  to  the 
fowls,  wet  them  with  it;  this  is  a  very  good 
plan.  Fourth,  for  small  chicks,  use  very 
sparingly,  just  a  little,  and  watch  carefully, 
so  as  to  be  sure  that  you  do  not  use  too 
much.  Mr.  Lee  sends  printed  directions 
for  using,  but  every  one  must  use  care 
with  little  chicks.  It  is  a  most  excellent 
disinfectant,  but  very  strong,  and  must 
be  carefully  used  on  chicks.  The  large 
fowls  lo  not  mind  it  in  the  least,  but  for 
chicks  it  is  best  to  place  it  around  the 
sides  of  boxes  or  brooders;  if  on  the  bot- 
toms just  a  very  little. 


How  to  Get  Hid  of  Lice. 

W.  L.  RICHARD,  HAMILTON,  VA. 

I  see,  by  your  valuable  paper,  many  re- 
quests as  "How  to  rid  their  hen  houses  of 
lice  of  different  kinds."  I  have  been  using 
swinging  roosts  for  several  years,  and  I 
have  never  been  troubled  with  vermin  of 
any  kind  since  I  put  them  in.  With  your 
permission,  I  will  give  your  readers  a  de- 
scription of  my  louse-proof  chicken  roost. 
Take  two  boards  one  by  four  inches,  or 
any  other  suitable  support  of  the  length 
you  wish  your  roosts.  Swing  these  to 
your  hen-house  roof,  or  some  overhead  ob- 
ject, by  wires  of  sufficient  size,  only  to 
support  the  weight  of  your  flock  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  not  touch  the  ends  of 
your  buildinp.  Then  place  your  roost? 
across  these  supports  so  that  they  also  will 
not  touch  the  house.  I  find  it  quite  conve- 
nient to  have  them  far  enough  from  the 
sides  of  the  house  to  allow  room  to  pass 
around  the  roost  when  you  wish  to  handle 
the  fowls.  The  two  supports  for  the 
roosts  come  within  about  one  and  a-half 
inches  of  the  back  of  the  building,  so  that 
there  will  not  be  too  much  swing  to  the 
roosts  as  the  fowls  get  on  or  off  them. 
These  roosts  are  easily  lowered  or  raised 
simply  by  changing  the  length  of  the  wire 
supoort.  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  elevate 
them  some  in  warm  weather,  as  then  the 
chickens  are  farther  from  the  droppings,  and 
of  course  in  pure  air.  To  keep  the  roosts 
in  place,  I  drive  a  ten-penny  wire  nail 
(having  previously  flattened  the  head  on 
the  side  by  hammering  it  down),  just  be- 
hind the  end  of  each  roost,  and 
far  enough  in  to  get  a  good  hold,  then 
pressing  the  roosts  against  the  nail,  bend 
the  nail  forward  and  down  on  the  roost 
sufficiently  to  hold  it  in  place  and  yet  al- 
low it  being  taken  off  when  the  droppings 
are  to  be  removed.  I  have  been  using 
these  roosts  for  seven  years,  and  have 
never  been  troubled  with  lice  of  any  kind 
on  my  fowls  that  roost  on  them,  while 
those  of  my  chickens  roosting  in  sheds 
outside,  and  running  with  the  other  fowls 
during  the  day,  are  invariably  troubled 
with  mites  during  the  warm  weather. 


He  Found  the  Lice. 

HERMAN  ALBRECHT,  MARION,  OHIO. 

I  am  a  new  beginner.  I  started  last 
spring,  hatching  full-bred  Buff  Leghorns. 
I  now  have  two  nice  pens  of  pullets.  The 
same  time  that  I  started  to  raise  chickens 
I  started  to  take  your  Poultry  Keeper, 
which  I  think  is  the  best  poultry  book  out. 
I  have  all  kinds  of  books,  but  the  Poultry 
Keeper  beats  them  all.  I  think  any  new 
beginner  should  read  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
which  tells  them  all  they  want  to  know, 
and  more  also.  Had  it  not  been  for  it  I 
would  not  have  had  such  a  nice  pen  of 
pullets.  Last  summer  my  chicks  became 
stupid.  I  looked  in  the  book,  which  said, 
"look  for  lice."  I  looked,  but  did  not 
see  any.  I  let  It  go,  and  they  became 
worse.  I  looked  again,  and  sure  enough 
there  were  some  big-head  lice — long  gray 
lice.  I  went  tc  work  and  cleaned  the  house 
all  out;  whitewashed  it;  burned  sulphur 
and  dusted  all  the  fowls  with  insect  pow- 
der. I  do  not  now  have  any  lice,  and  my 
pullets  are  laying  very  well.  If  it  had  not 
beer,  lor  the  Poultry  Keeper  I  think  I 
would  have  lost  all  my  fowls. 


A  Reply  to  Mr.  Bennett. 

D.  B.  HOLLINGER,  HASTINGS,  NEB. 

In  your  December  issue,  Mr.  John  Ben- 
nett, of  Sunman,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind.,  writes 
knowingly  of  Post-Offices  and  counties.  He 
says  that  Pennsylvania  has  three  "George- 
towns."  This  may  be,  but  kindly  inform 
him  that  there  is  only  one  Post-office  of  the 
same  name  in  each  State.  The  Postal 
Guide  gives  only  one  Georgetown  in  Penn- 
sylvania. It  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Ben- 
nett to  devote  some  of  his  many  days 
and  weeks  spent  in  hunting  counties,  to 
the  study  of  the  Postal  Guide,  and  he  would 
then  be  in  position  to  state  facts.  [Mr. 
Bennett,  of  course,  also  alludes  to  express 
offices. — Ed.] 


Boom  in  the  House. 
O.  H.  BARLOW,  DU  BOIS,  PA. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  more  than  one  year  and  a 
half  and  find  it  very  valuable.  Before  I 
commenced  to  follow  the  instructions  given 
by  the  paper  I  could  not  raise  over  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  chicks  hatched,  but  this 
year  I  raised  108  from  120  that  came  out 
of  the  shells  and  only  one  died  from  lice;  the 
other  eleven  were  drowned  in  a  hard 
shower  that  came  up  when  I  was  unable  to 
attend  to  them.  I  give  the  paper  credit  for 
my  success.  I  am  very  proud  of  my  chick- 
ens; they  are  full  blooded  Brahnias,  Hou- 
dans  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  They 
make  a  nice  flock,  and  I  expect  to  reduce  my 
flock  to  about  fifty  or  sixty  before  spring. 
Can  I  keep  this  number  successfully  in  two 
coops?  The  first  is  6x12  feet,  six  feet 
high,  double  boarded  and  three  windows  in 
it,  and  lathed  and  plastsred  inside.  The 
other  is  8x16,  six  feet  high,  finished  the 
same  as  the  other  with  the  exception  of 
it  being  divided  into  two  parts,  and  each 
department  has  an  addition  built  to  it 
Sxl4,  six  feet  high  on  one  side  and  sloping  to 
three  and  covered  with  inch  board,  then 
over  these  three-ply  felt  roofing,  and  in 
each  roof  there  are  ten  window  lights 
12x28  inches.  I  would  like  to  divide  my 
flock  so  as  to  have  twenty  in  each  depart- 
ment. Will  this  be  too  many  for  the 
room  I  have?  After  a  flock  has  been 
penned  in  a  warm  coop  for  a  few  days, 
would  it  be  safe  to  let  them  out  when  it 
is  not  cold  enough  to  freeze,  but  a  cold 
wind  or  air  blowing?  Should  chickens  be 
let  out  when  there  is  snow? 

[Each  fowl  should  have  about  ten  square 
feet  of  space.  Properly  you  should  have 
about  16  fowls  in  one  house  and  10  in  the 
other,  but  it  may  have  more  in  winter. 
It  will  do  no  harm  to  allow  the  fowls 
outside  if  they  prefer  to  try  the  cold  air, 
but  if  not  crowded  in  the  house  it  is  not 
necessary  to  allow  them  out. — Ed.] 

Keeps  Only  Four  Hundred  Hens. 

E.  C.  MUSSELHAN,  OVERTON,  PA. 

This  year  I  keep  only  400  hens.  Neigh- 
boring farmers  have  been  largely  increas- 
ing their  flocks  and  I  have  reduced  my 
stock  to  work  up  a  creamery  egg  business. 
I  am  paying  more  than  store  prices,  pay 
cash,  and  I  am  getting  more  than  from 
about  twenty-five  hundred  hens.  During 
from  one  to  four  months  in  the  spring 
I  can  pay  only  store  prices,  as  all  eggs 
are  fancy  then.  The  prospects  are  that  in 
a  few  years  the  immediate  neighborhood 
will  be  supplying  me  from  ten  thousand 
hens.  Now  the  next  step  I  want  to  make 
is  to  have  the  largest  producers  in  lime 
spring  eggs.  I  might  do  this  myself  but 
I  want  to  get  all  the  money  possible  into 
the  pockets  of  the  farmers,  and  they  could 
have  money  fast  in  limed  eggs  a  few 
months  for  twenty-five  per  cent,  profit  as 
well  as  to  have  it  fast  in  sheep  or  beef 
cattle  at  little  or  no  profit.  Would  you 
greatly  oblige  us  by  publishing  one  or 
more  thoroughly  tested  and  thoroughly  re- 
liable and  complete  receipts  for  liming 
eggs  to  keep  eight  months  or  so.  We 
should  know  the  exact  proportion  of  in- 
gredients, position  of  eggs,  extremes  of 
temperature  allowable,  and  perhaps  other 
times.  I  would  want  a  way  by  which  eggs 
would  not  need  to  be  disturbed  after  liming 
until  they  are  taken  out  to  sell. 

[All  processes  are  given  in  our  issue  on 
"Preserving  Eggs,"  which  can  be  had  for 
five  cents.  It  contains  a  collection  of 
every  known  method  which  we  could  pro- 
cure.— Ed.] 


AiFeed  and  Water  Warmer. 

M.  MENGIS. 

There  is  very  little  danger  of  my 
stopping  the  Poultry  Keeper  as  long  as 
I  can  get  money  enough  to  pay  for  it. 
Although  I  had  it  only  one  year  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  it.  I  am  only  a  begin- 
ner in  chickens,  but  I  have  learned  a 
good  deal  out  of  your  paper.  I  enclose 
herewith  a  description  which  I  cut  out  of 
the  National  Tribune,  of  which  I  made 
several  for  my  chickens,  even  for  water. 
I  take  an  old  bread  pan  and  put  the  cover 
on  so  that  they  cannot  get  into  it,  and 
when  the  water  freezes  I  can  easily  take 
it  and  put  it  on  the  stove  where  in  a  few 
minutes  I  can  remove  the  ice  and  put  in 
fresh  water.  It  is  a  splendid  thing  for 
a  soft  mash  in  the  morning  as  they  can- 
not get  all  over  it  and  dirty  it  for  me. 
I  am  not  a  good  writer,  but  if  I  find  out 
something  good  will  let  you  know. 


Boiling  Eggs. 

F.  J.  SCHUSTER,  THERESA,  WIS. 

I  saw  an  article  in  the  December  No. 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  how  to  boil  eggs 
from  Professor  Coleman,  page  125.  He 
states,  to  let  them  set  for  five  minutes, 
pour  off  the  water  and  serve.  There  must 
be  a  mistake  in  the  print  or  in  Professor 
Coleman's  idea.  This  process  would  only 
warm  the  shell  and  it  takes  fiteeen  min- 
utes to  boil  an  egg  medium,  and  the  eggs 
are  very  good  to  eat  and  easy  to  digest. 
This  is  merely  a  rule  among  us  here,  but 


we  all  have  to  learn.  This  merely  to  let 
the  readers  know  how  to  boil  eggs,  so  as 
not  to  disappoint  them  in  the  Professor's 
way. 


Ducks  That  Laved. 

J.  G.  WORSHAM,  GATE  CITY,  ALA. 

We  have  some  very  handsome  chickens. 
One  of  them  is  a  pea  comb,  (I  am  not 
sure  of  the  other  names)  and  they  have 
been  under  my  control  and  management 
until  the  breeding  pens  are  finished,  now 
being  built.  I  raised  three  Black  Minorca 
hens  and  seven  cocks  from  eggs  bought 
through  an  advertisement  in  your  paper. 
We  have  also  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Pekin  ducks.  I  raised  twelve  only  last 
year  as  I  had  a  part  of  my  flock  killed  by 
rascally  people  living  near  here.  The 
Pekin  is  as  easily  raised  as  the  small 
poodle  dog,  and  they  are  a  nice  table  fowl. 
When  real  fat  I  prefer  them  to  any  other 
for  table  use.  Of  the  last  named,  I  have 
fifteen, — nine  ducks  and  six  drakes.  I  have 
two  old  ducks  that  laid  out  their  litters 
in  the  spring  of  last  year  and  went  to 
sitting  at  once  side  by  side.  Together 
they  brought  off  eleven  little  ducklings. 
The  two  mothers  cared  for  them  through 
the  day  and  at  night  hovered  them.  They 
were  about  three  months  old,  when  one 
of  the  mothers  gave  up  her  interest  in 
the  ducklings  to  the  other  old  duck  and 
made  for  herself  a  nest.  She  soon  began 
laying  again  and  hatched  a  second  brood 
in  one  year.  I  only  raised  one  of  the  last 
lot,  however,  and  have  never  heard  of  a 
circumstance  like  the  one  named.  I  hope 
to  raise  a  great  many  next  year  and  have 
both  eggs  and  ducks  for  sale.  We  have 
artesian  wells  on  our  place  and  a  splendid 
range  for  them. 


A  Plan  of  Poultry  House. 

E.  B.  MARKHAM,  MAYVILLE,  MICH. 

I  will  give  you  our  plan  of  a  poultry 
house.  V\  e  like  it  better  than  any  other 
plan  we  have  ever  seeu.  I  have  tried  to 
draw  a  picture  of  the  west  end  of  the  build- 
ing, which  is  42  feet  long  and  divided  into 
six  apartments.  We  dug  a  cellar  two  and  a 
half  feet  deep  and  made  a  stone  wall  to  the 
top  of  the  ground.  On  the  top  of  the  stone 
wall  is  a  brick  wall  (which  might  be  wood), 
two  feet  high  and  four  inches  thick,  with 
three  windows  on  each  side,  and  a  small 
one  at  each  end.  In  the  main  building,  on 
the  sou ih  side,  and  just  above  the  shed,  is  a 
large  window  to  each  pen.  The  shed  is 
divided  the  same  as  the  main  building,  with 
a  gate  in  each  partition,  and  also  has  a  large 
window  in  each  pen.  (In  speaking  of  a 
window  I  mean  an  ordinary  window  with 
two  sashes,  the  same  as  used  m  an  ordinary 
dwelling.)  The  parks  extend  out  to  the 
south.  The  floor  of  the  shed  is  dirt,  and 
about  six  inches  higher  than  the  ground, 
being  level,  so  it  is  always  dry  and  dusty, 
and  the  fowls  enjoy  their  dust  bath.  Plenty 
of  grit  is  always  kept  here.  The  basement 
floor  is  always  covered  with  litter  and  used 
simply  for  a  scratching  room,  the  value  of 
which  cannot  be  overest  imated  in  winter 
for  the  production  of  eges.  The  basement 
is  divided  by  partitions,  just  the  same  as  in 
the  main  building,  only  an  alley- way  on  the 
north  included.  The  fowls  descend  from 
the  main  building  on  a  board  with 
cleats  nailed  across  to  shed  a  fall  of  two 
feet,  thence  in  the  same  way  they 
enter  the  basement  from  the  shed.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  a  Leghorn  or  Hamburg 
could  go  up  and  down  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  a  Brahma  or  a  Cochin.  In  answer 
to  that  I  would  say  that  a  Leghorn 
uses  his  wings  to  help  himself,  but  a 
Brahma  goes  up  and  down  without  raising 
a  wing  and  hence  far  easier  than  the  spright- 
ly Leghorn. 

"  The  gates  of  the  park  are  next  lo  the 
shed  so  the  snow  can  be  shoveled  away. 
At  the  south  end  of  each  park  we  planted"  a 
grape  vine  and  trained  ;t  over  the  park.  It 
furnishes  a  very  acceptable  income  in  fruit 
and  a  very  nice  and  cool  place  in  summer. 
There  are  numerous  minor  things  that  we 
like  but  I  will  speak  about  the  ventilation. 
The  building  is  plastered  and  there  are 
three  openings  in  the  ceiling,  with  a  door  in 
each  one  and  a  cupola  on  lop  of  the  build- 
ing. So  you  see  we  can  ventilate  according 
to  our  own  judgment.  The  holes  at  uhe  bot- 
tom for  the  fowls  to  enter  take  off  the  foul 
air,  and  the  cupola  takes  off  the  moisture. 
The  roosts  are  a  table  twenty  inches  high, 
with  a  two  and  a  half  by  four  board  placed 
ten  inches  above  it  on  two  wooden  pius, 
which  can  be  easily  removed  in  case  of  lice. 
The  nests  are  all  moveable,  although  they 
look  permanent.  Further  particulars  could 
be  given  but  perhaps  are  not  necessary. 


Good  Weight  for  Young  Fowls. 

W.  H .  SEABER,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO. 

I  am  a  new  beginner  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. I  got  two  sittings  of  eggs  from  C.  C. 
Hartman,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  hatched  out 
twenty-four  chicks  and  lost  four  in  the 
nest,  as  I  left  too  many  under  the  old  hens. 
At  night,  and  in  the  morning,  1  found  four 
dead  under  the  two  hens.  I  lost  one  by 
lice  after  they  were  a  week  old  and  before 
I  knew  what  "was  the  matter.  I  got  rid  of 
the  lice  and  had  good  luck  with  the  others 
until  they  were  about  two  months  old. 
Then  I  lost  two  by  cats  catching  them.  The 
other  seventeen  which  I  raised  were  six 
months  old.    Three  of  the  pullets  weighed 
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about  fi  pounds  apiece;  my  best  cockerel 
weighed  over  8  pounds  and  my  other 
eockereis  will  weieh  7  and  7  1-2  apiece. 
I  have  now  seven  pullets  and  seven  cockerels 
left.  I  soi  l  a  few  cockerels.  I  would  like 
to  know  through  your  paper  what  you 
think  of  that  hatch  for  a  greenhorn.  I 
also  bought  two  sittings  of  eggs  from  1  he 
store  and  batched  18  chicks  out  of  2(>  eggs. 
How  is  that  for  store  eggs  ?  Now  I  will  ask 
you  about  ihe  feed.  I  have  22 young  fowls, 
and  in  the  morning  I  feed  them  one  pound 
of  cut  bone,  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  corn 
and  oats  chopped,  and  bran  mixed,  about  a 
pound  of  old  bread,  and  then  take  the  pota- 
1o  peelings  and  cook  them  and  the  table 
scraps  together.  When  they  are  soft  [scald 
the  rest  of  the  mixture  with  it  sa  as  to  make 
a  stiff,  moist  feed.  At  noon  and  night  I 
feed  them  about  one  pound  of  wheat  at  each 
meal  and  give  them  a  head  of  <  abbage  t  wice 
a  week  and  turnips  also.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  that  food  is  for  the  number  of 
chicks.  They  are  not  fat  but  in  a  good  con- 
dition, and  if  you  think  it  worth  while 
please  answer  iii  your  next  issue,  and  oblige 
a  subscriber. 

[Your  batches  were  excellent.  Your 
feeding  is  correct  as  long  as  you  can  keep 
them  all  busily  at  work. — ED.] 

"Biled"  Water  in  Texas. 

MRS.    COIiA    L.  HAWKINS,    (FORT  WORTH 
-.  TEXAS. 

As  per  request,  I  will  try  and  give  some 
points  on  our  show.  Other  than  being  a 
new  show,  and  rather  new  in  just  this  local- 
ity, making  it  rather  difficulty  to  get  it  on 
it's  feet,  there  is  nothing  unusual  The  in- 
dications are,  to  this  date  of  writing,  for  a 
good  show.  If  we  succeed  in  "  demonstrat- 
ing" that  it  is  a  good  thing  and  a  real  help, 
the  show  is  a  fixture.  So  all  parties  inter- 
ested in  poultry  are  earnestly  requested  to 
help  demonstrate.  One  new  fixture  is  that 
the  exhibitors  are  allowed  the  full  value  of 
advertising  by  being  allowed  to  put  their 
names  on  their  coops  just  when  they  please, 
thus  giving  all  an  equal  show  to  "contami- 
nate the  judge."  or  whatever  you  call  the 
man  who  scores  the  birds.  The  poultry 
exhibit  at  the  Stale  Fair  was  said  to  be 
improved  359  over  last  year.  The  list  was 
760  more  on  exhibition,  and  a  good  deal  of 
rpace  was  bargained  for  that  was  not  taken. 
The  second  day  1  was  there  we  opened  up 
an  experiment  station,  and  tried  some 
'•Dead  Easy"  on  a  hen  full  of  fleas.  I  made 
them  double  up  their  toes  in  grand  shape. 

When  I  saw  where  you  "  went  for  "  Texas 
Farm  Ranch  on  the  "  Idled  water"  business, 
I  could  not  help  but  wonder  what  you 
knew  about  Texas  water  anyway.  At  the 
risk  of  being  tedious,  let  me  illustrate: 
AVhere  we  lived  the  first  summer  was  in  a 
cross  timber  bell.  Thesecrcss  timbers  are  all 
sandy,  nearly  the  best  fruit  regions.  Now, 
when  it  rains  here ;  well,  it  doesn't  rain, 
the  heavens  just  fall  out— at  least  you  would 
think  so.  This  rain  soaks  in  the  sand  just 
like  water  in  through  a  sieve.  Again,  the 
wells  were  nearlv  all  holes  in  the  ground; 
some  were  rocked  up  but  not  cemented,  so 
you  could  look  down  a  well  in  the  midst  of 
a  raiu  and  see  the  barnyard  wa«b,  the  back- 
yard wash,  sweeping  through  the  walls  in- 
to the  well.  I  always  did  bate  to  give  my 
fowls  what  was  absolutely  unfit  for  use.  I 
thought  it  an  absolute  necessity  to  boil  this 
water  for  man  and  beast.  Here  in  the  black 
wax  land  the  water  is  different.  It  is 
artesian  water,  "the  healthiest  in  the 
world,"  they  say,  but  excuse  me  please; 
the  use  of  it  doubles  me  up  worse  than 
'•  Dead  Easy  "  does  the  fleas  on  chickens.  I 
never  use  it  except  in  tea  or  melted  ice, 
which  is  cooked  water.  I  have  used  water 
here  that  if  you  should  drop  a  frog  or  other 
animal  into  it,  it  would  kill  them  almost  as 
soon  as  alcohol.  So  you  see  that  when  a 
man  advises  boiled  water  there  may  be 
method  in  his  madness.  Hope  I  have  not 
made  this  too  long,  and  if  you  want  to 
know  more  about  water  I  mav  come  again. 


Dark  Brahmas  as  Layers. 

J.  D.  SMILEY,  HOBBS,  MD. 

After  reading  that  article  from  the  pen  of 
Fred  Grundy,  1  will  come  to  the  defence  of 
the  Dark  Brahma.  Now,  he  is  woefully 
ignorant  or  else  he  has  no  regard  for  the 
truth.  I  have  been  breeding  the  Dark 
Brahma  for  three  years  and  can  say  they 
have  pioved  profitable,  to  me  at  least.  I 
have  eight  hens  that  laid  up  to  the  24th  day 
of  October,  1895,  118  eges  each,  and  were 
laying  on  an  average  of  twenty-five  per  day 
when  I  sold  them  ;  in  other  words  1*55  per 
year.  If  Mr.  Grundy  does  not  believe  it 
1  can  show  him  the  record.  Now,  I  do  not 
put  my  faith  m  one  breed,  and  try  and 
make  them  out  the  only  breed  in  existence 
that  will  lay.  They  have  been  the  best  for 
me  of  any  breed  that  I  have  ever  tried,  just 
because  they  are  my  choice  and  nothing 
else.  I  have  a  Dark  Brahma  pullet  that 
layed  at  seven  months  old  :  Isn't  that  sooner 
than  common 't  [Yes.— Ed.]  she  has 
layed  every  day  ever  since  the  twentieth  of 
October,  and  she  was  hatched t  lie  eighteenth 
of  March.  I  do  not  believe  in  this  thing  of 
two  matings  of  Dark  Brahmas.  I  only 
have  one  yard  and  I  have  as  fine  penciled 
pullets  as  there  are  anywhere,  and  my 
cockerels  are  of  good  color  and  form,  have 
good  huckios  and  saddle-feathers  with  black 
stripeson  each  feather.  It  may  be  hard  to 
get  very  many  cockerels  at  first,  but  it  will 
not  be  much  trouble  after  a  few  years  breed- 
ing from  the  single  D  atings.  Now  let  us 
hear  from  some  Dark  Brahma  breeder  who 
has  had  an  experience  in  the  matter  of 


breeding  Dark  Brahmas.  I  think  I  am  not 
far  from  right  m  what  I  think  about  breed- 
ing them.  Ten  cent  standards!  Yes,  we 
want  them  and  should  have  a  chance  to  get 
them.  It  is  all  sellishne-s  on  the  part  of 
the  A.  P.  A.  in  not  publishing  them.  I 
only  want  the  one  kind  and  do  not  think  it 
is  right  to  make  me  buy  a  large  book  when 
a  small-sized  one  will  answer  the  same 
purpose,  and  treating  of  one  variety  of 
birds.  What  do  you  think  of  my  egg 
record?  I  have  nothing  to  sell.  [It  is  very 
good,— Ed.] 


Poultry  Beats   the  Other  Crops. 

WM.  ROBINSON,  CUMBERLAND,  WIS. 

This  part  of  Wisconsin  is  newly  settled, 
but  we  have  excellent  markets  for  poultry 
products,  and  our  farmers  arc  catching  on 
to  the  fact  "that  the  he  i  is  the  money 
maker  on  the  farm."  Oats  are  selling  iii 
our  markets  at  13  cents  per  bushel,  rye  25 
cents  and  pot atocs  Scents,  (when  we  can 
find  a  buyer) ;  hundreds  of  bushels  left  in 
the  fields,  for  it  does  not  pay  to  dig  and 
haul  to  market  at  that  price,  but  eggs  sold 
at  2(1  cents  per  dozen  here  all  fall  and  have 


Dr.  Poe's  Automatic  Devices. 

Dr.  J.  J.  E.  Poe,  Shelbyville.  Indiana, 
sends  U3  the  illustrations  show  n,  and  thus 
describes  them.  He  says  :  "  When  living 
in  Florida,  some  years  ago.  [  kept  a  flock 
of  hens  for  profit  and  pleasure  combined. 
Being  frequently  a  way  from  home  for  sev- 
eral (lavs  at  a  time,  and  as  I  kept  bachelor's 
hall,  there  was  r,o  one  to  look  ater  the 
hens.  They  did  not  suffer  for  feed  or 
Water,  as  there  was  a  lake  close  by,  ami 
they  had  thousands  of  acr<  s  to  range  on  at 
will.  But  possums,  coons,  (four  legged 
ones,  the  other  kind  never  came)  foxes, 
sharks  and  varmints  visited  the  henhouse 
every  night,  and,  as  there  was  no  one  near 
by  to  close  the  door,  one  or  more  hens 
would  be  missing  in  the  morning. 

"Not  wishing  to  be  subject  to  these 
losses,  and  as  necessity  is  t  he  mother  of  in- 
vention, I  devised  a  plan  so  that  the  hens 
could  close  the  door  at  night,  and  open  it 
in  the  morning  when  all  marauders  hail  re- 
tired. The  apparatus, after  onca  bcine  put  in 
good  order,w  orked  u  ell,  and.  as  it  may  lie  of 
use  to  some  one  of  your  readers,  I  give  a  de- 
scription. 

"Apiece  of  lumber, tongucd and  grooved, 
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not  been  less  than  12  cents  the  past  sum- 
mer. Dressed  poultry  bring  9  to  12  cents 
per  pound,  but  there  is  not  enough  raised 
here  to  supply  the  home  market,  and  they 
are  often  imported  from  other  States.  All 
kinds  of  poultry  do  well  in  this  section, 
chicken  cholera  and  gapes  being  unknown. 
I  have  raised  turkeys  here  seven1 1  seasons, 
and  the  loss  among  the  "poults"  was  less 
than  seven  per  cent.  I  also  keep  Buff  Leg- 
horns, Black  Langshans.  Minorca*.  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Pekin  ducks,  and 
they  all  do  well.  We  sometimes  have  very 
cold  weather  here  ;  two  mornings  last  win- 
ter the  mercury  registered  50  degrees  below 
zero,  but  I  succeeded  in  keeping  Jack 
Frost  out  of  my  coop.  All  the  ventilation 
my  fowls  get  via  the  roof  in  winter  has  to 
get  in  through  one  foot  of  dry  earth  and 
several  layers  of  boards.  I  get  eggs  in 
winter  too,  but  have  noticed  one  of  my 
neighbors,  who  is  a  crank  on  ventilation, 
gets  more  dead  fowls  than  eggs. 

Our  farmers  are  stocking  up  with  pure 
breeds,  and  the  old-fashioned  scrub  of  uii- 


ten  inches  wide  and  five  feet  long,  was 
sawed  in  three  pieces;  two  of  them  two 
feet  in  length,  and  the  third  one  foot  long. 
The  t  wo  Ions  pieces  were  nailed  perpendi- 
cularly to  the  side  of  the  house,  their  lower 
ends  resting  on  ths  ground,  so  that  the 
third  piece,  which  formed  the  door  B, 
would  fit  in  the  grooves  and  slip  up  and 
down  with  ease.  One  end  of  the  perch  R 
was  secured  to  the  side  of  the 
house  by  a  hinge,  the  other  end 
being  directly  over  the  door,  and 
free  to  move  up  and  down  twelve  inches, 
but  prevented  from  moving  to  either  side 
by  two  pieces  of  2x4  lumber,  nailed  to  the 
side  of  the  building.  Attached  to  the  roof, 
directly  over  the  door,  was  a  large  pulley. 
C,  (two  small  pulleys  one  foot  apart  could 
be  used  to  a  better  advantage  to  keep  the 
pail  from  touching  the  rope. )  To 
the  free  end  of  the  perch  R  was  tied 
a  small  rope,  which  passed  through  the 
pulley  0,  and  to  the  end  of  the  rope  was 
attached  a  large  bucket  or  pail,  D,  capable 
of    holding    a  good    supply  of  sand  or 


FEEDING  AUTOMATICALLY  BY  CLOCK  WORK. 


certain  pedigree  is  almost  extinct.  The 
publisher  of  the  most  progressive  news 
paper  in  our  county  has  set  apart  one 
page  weekly  for  the  poultry  cranks  and 
farmers  to  air  their  views,  and  they  fully 
occupy  the  space  each  week.  1  read  sev- 
eral poultry  papers,  but  at  this  season  the 
Poultry  Keeper  has  more  practical 
matter  than  all  the  others  combined.  The 
space  in  the  other  journals  is  mostly  occu- 
pied by  show  rep-Hts,  which  are  but  of  lit- 
tle use  for  the  farmer. 


Hard  Times  and  Weeds. 

C.  F.  PASSOLT,  WAUKESHA,  WIS. 

It  looks  tome  as  if  •' F.,"  or  Poultry 
Keeper,  are  not  paying  as  much  at  tention 
to  my  pets  as  they  formally  did.  I  think  it 
pretty  near  time  to  do  so,  and  not  depend  up- 
on the  cow.  What  little  timber  that  sonic  of 
them  have  left  from  the  one  hundred  a<  res  of 
timber  which  kind  Providence  has  given 
them  aie  seeded  down  to  noxious  weeds. 
How  long  are  our  farmers  goins  to  keep  up 
this  infernal  mismanagement  and  then  eom- 
pl  lin  of  hard  times  ? 


woighty  material.  A  stout  piece  of  cord 
connected  the  door  with  the  free  end  of  the 
perch  and  completed  the  arrangement. 
During  the  day  when  the  hens  were  out, 
the  weight  of  the  pail  I)  would  pull  up  the 
free  end  of  the  perch,  also  the  door  B,  the 
opening  being  seen  at  A.  In  the  evening, 
when  Che  hens  flew  up  to  roost,  their 
weight  would  pull  down  the  perch,  and  so 
let  the  door  drop.  Bv  keeping  a  certain 
amount  of  sand  in  the  pail,  it  required  the 
combined  weight  of  three  or  four  of  the  hens 
to  bring  the  perch  down  and  close  the  door. 
As  the  hens  always  went  to  roost  at  the 
same  time,  and  stood  about  inside  the 
building  a  few  minutes  before  flying  up  on 
the  perch  there  were  never  any  left  en  the 
outside  when  the  door  closed.  When  the 
hens  flew  down  in  the  mornintr.  the  weight 
of  the  sand  pail  raised  the  perch  and 
opened  the  door.  As  nearly  all  hens  pre- 
fer to  roost  on  the  higher  perches,  a  large 
number  can  be  kept  in  the  same  house  by 
having  ths  movable  perch  lower  than  the 
rest,  so  the  tardy  ones  can  looston  it  and 
so  close  the  door. 

"  Hon*,  like  all  other  farm  stock, 
should  be  fed  at  a  regular  hour,  hut  it  is 


often  inconvenient  to  do  so.  I  give  a  plan 
by  which  anyone  using  a  little  mechanical 
skill. and  with  small  cost,  can  feed  their 
hens,  or  even  horses,  at  any  hour  wished. 

"  Get  an  ordinary  alarm  clock,  that  can 
be  bought  from  75  cents  to  $1.00,  and  un- 
screw i  he  key  t  liat  winds  t  he  alarm  by 
turning  it  backwards.  Have  a  piece  of 
thin,  but  strong,  iron,  about  four  inches 
long,  welded  to  the  key,  so  that  it  pro- 
trudes beyond  the  clock,  but  not  to  inter- 
fere with  winding  the  clock. 

"  Make  a  box,  of  any  desired  shape,  but 
with  a  cover  on  hinges  that  protrudes  be- 
yond the  box,  having  the  part  that  pro- 
trudes heavier  than  the  part  that  covers 
the  box,  so  that  the  box  will  open  when 
not  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  piece 
of  iron,  A,  on  the  alarm  key  of  the  clock. 
Set  the  alarm  for  the  hour  it  is  desired  to 
feed,  do  not  wind  it  too  tight,  ai  d  have  the 
alarm  key  pointing  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  minute  hand  does  when  five  minutes 
before  t he  hour. 

"  Have  the  clock  secured  to  a  block  of 
wood,  so  that  the  lid  of  the  box  is  kept 
closed  by  the  alarm  key,  A.  When  I  lie  alarm 
goes  off,  at  feeding  time,  the  alarm  kev 
will  turn  and  the  feed  box  open.  The  hen's 
will  soon  get  used  to  the  alarm  bell,  and 
run  for  their  feed  when  they  hear  it.  The 
same  plan  can  1>  ■  tisnl  lor  feeding  a  horse, 
by  having  the  alarm  key  support  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box,  which  opens  with  a  hinge 
ami  allows  t  he  feed  to  drop  in  the  manger. 
The  a lai  in-Key  must,  be  well  screw  ed  on  to 
the  clock,  using  a  small  piece  of  twine  or 
glue  on  the  thread  of  the  screw,  and  the 
clock  must  be  set  well  back  on  the  block  of 
wood,  so  as  not  to  prevent  the  alarm  key 
revolving." 

Will  Oil  of  Sassafras  Destroy  Lice? 

It  has  been  claimed  that  oil  of  sassafras 
will  destroy  lice,  and  quite  a  number  of 
our  readers  affirm  it  as  a  fact.  And,  strange 
to  say,  they  give  it  to  the  hens  in  the  food, 
which  is  certainly  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of 
lice.  We  confess  that  we  have  never  tried 
it  in  that  manner,  but  Mr.  M.  A.  DeMauro, 
of  Gainesville,  Texas,  tells  our  readers 
about  it  as  follows : 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  you  requested  auy  of  its  read- 
ers who  used  oil  of  sassafras  for  lice  or 
chicks  to  report  to  you  their  expeiieuce.  I 
will  give  you  the  result  of  its  use  with  me. 
My  adjoining  neighbors  had  I  heir  chicken 
house  only  lour  or  five  feet  away  from  my 
Bantam  pen,  and  before  I  was  aware  of  it 
my  Bantams  were  full  of  lice  and  mites. 
Now  whenever  I  get  a  bloody  hen  and  do 
not  want  to  set  I  turn  her  in  the  Bantam 
pen  for  a  couple  of  days  and  the  broodiness 
is  over.  I  transfer  her  ba  k  to  her  own 
quarters  and  by  this  proceeding  1  transfer 
at  the  same  time  the  lice  and  mites, 
and  both  houses  are  covered  with 
them.  I  used  insect  powder  in  the 
nest,  disinfected  with  lime,  and  used 
coal  oil  emulsion  all  over  the  house  for  a 
week  every  other  day.  and  still  did  not  de- 
stroy them.  I  then  gave  them  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sassafras  oil  in  a  gallon  of 
wet  bran  to  60  chickens  every  day  for  three 
days.  On  the  fourth  day  I  examined  them 
anil  found  the  lice  on  them  all  dead,  and  as 
to  the  mites  I  did  not  see  any  sign  of  them, 
but  now  comes  the  drawback  to  its  use. 
Fo:-  three  or  four  weeks  after  I  quit  feeding 
the  oil  every  chicken  we  killed  tasted  of  the 
oil  and  the  eggs  also  for  at  least  three  weeks, 
and  neither  chickens  or  eggs  were  fit  to  put 
on  the  table.  1  now-  use  the  oil  during  the 
moulting  season  with  good  results. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  he  gives  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  oil  of  sassafras  in  a  gallon  of 
wet  bran  to  GO  fowls  once  a  day  for  three 
days,  and  every  one  of  the  pests  died.  For 
three  weeks  after,  however,  every  fowl 
eaten,  and  also  the  eggs,  were  impregnated 
with  the  odor  of  the  oil.  We  believe  that  if 
a  gill  of  oil  of  sassafras  be  added  to  a  quart 
of  kerosene,  when  making  the  kerosene 
emulsion,  and  oil  given  to  the  hens  also,  it 
will  be  worth  atrial  where  a  "desperate 
case  requires  a  desperate  remedy." 


Duck  Kggs  and  Moisture. 

In  response  to  many  inquiries  we  will 
state  that,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  duck  eggs 
require  less  moisture  when  hatching  than 
do  eggs  from  hens.  This  fact  has  been 
ascertained  by  practical  tests  and  experi- 
ments. That  the  duck  goes  on  the  water 
and  comes  back  on  her  nest  wet  is  an  old 
belief,  but  the  duck,  in  fact  comes  off  the 
w  ater  drj  ,  the  water  not  adhering  to  her  at 
all,  as  she  is  specially  adapted  for  prevent- 
ing water  from  reaching  her  body .  In  ex- 
periments made,  daily  examination  showed 
that  nature  first  got  rid  of  the  water  in  the 
eggs  so  as  to  give  room  for  the  growth  of 
the  embryo,  a  large  air-sack  forming  in  the 
egg  as  the  water  was  eliminated.  Many 
failures  to  get  good  hatches  with  eggs  have 
been  caused  by  two  much  moisture,  the 
chicks  or  ducklings  dying  in  the  shells  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  room  for  growth, 
due  to  insufficient  evaporation  of  the  water 
and  consequent  enlargement  of  the  air- 
sack.   

Want  to  exchange  a  good  64-egg  Uni- 
versal Hatcher  for  White  Leghorns,  White 
Plvmoiuh  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes. 
CEL.  Smith,  Elunra,  N.  Y.,  cor.  Gray  and 
Hoffman. 
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The  Wooden  Hen. 

"The  "Wooden  Hen"  is  the  title  used  byHr. 
Geo.  H.  Stahl  for  his  new  and  novel  incu- 
bator for  the  young  people.  It  is  only  10x15 
inches,  with  a  capacity  of  28  eggs.  It  is 
just  the  thing  for  an  experimenter.  The 
Wooden  Hen  is  so  constructed  that  the  regu- 
lator is  made  to  work  with  great  precision, 
so  that  the  proprietor  can  go  to  bed  and 
sleep,  knowing  if  the  weather  chaDges  to  be 
very  cold  during  the  night,  this  regulator 
will  act  like  a  creature  of  eye  and  brain, and 
will  turn  on  more  beat,  and  vice  versa  when 
the  temperature  increases.  It  is  no  crude, 
experimental  machine,  put  upon  the  market 
without  having  been  thoroughly  tested,  and 
without  a  care  whether  it  would  or  would 
not  stand  a  practical  test.  The  inventor, 
having  had  several  years'  experience  in  arti- 
ficial hatching,  long  felt  the  necessity  of 
some  improvements  in  the  machines  to  make 
more  certain  the  results  desired  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  at  the  same  time  to  so  simplify 
the  apparatus  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  its 
construction,  and  consequently  its  cost  to 
the  purchaser.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
manner  of  regulating  the  heat  in  the  egg 
chamber  is  one  of  the  most  vitally  important 
points  in  the  construction  of  the  incubator. 
To  this  point  the  inventors  of  the  various 
machines  now  on  the  market  have  addressed 
themselves,  with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess, but  without,  in  any  case  heretofore,  at- 
taining a  perfect  automatic  regulator,  in 
which  simplicity  and  accuracy  were  com- 
bined. The  desired  end  has  been  reached  in 
the  regulator  used  on  the  Wooden  Hen.  Of 
this  fact  an  examination  will  give  conclusive 
proof.  No  ordinarily  intelligent  person  can 
fail  to  understand  their  action  and  adjust 
them  to  work  with  unfailing  precision. 

Equally  important,  with  a  uniform  and 
perfectly  regulated  temperature,  is  the  main- 
taining of  the  moisture  supply  and  thorough 
ventilation  of  the  Wooden  Hen.  These  are 
simple  and  perfectly  provided  for  in  this 
machine. 

Along  with  the  Wooden  Hen  comes 
"Aunty,"  the  nurse.  It  is,  like  the  Wooden 
Hen,  constructed  of  good  material.  This 
little  brooder  is  the  result  of  years  of  expe- 
rience. It  is  neither  top  nor  bottom  beat, 
but  a  combination  of  both.  The  heater  has 
no  bottom,  but  the  top  is  a  metal  plate.  Over 
this  is  an  air  chamber,  and  above  this  a  floor 
on  which  the  chickens  stand,  and  over  this 
is  a  glass  cover.  Under  this  cover  is  a  warm 
air  pipe  through  which  the  warm,  pure  air 
comes  from  the  air  chamber  above  the  metal 
plate.  It  rises  to  the  cover,  where  it  flows 
out,  among  and  over  the  chickens,  giving 
perfect  ventilation  and  at  the  same  time 
carrying  off  all  poisonous  gases,  and,  with 
the  warmth  of  the  floor,  keeping  the  excre- 
ment dry  and  odorless,  and  in  condition  to 
be  easily  removed  with  a  brush.  The  cover 
being  about  the  same  height  as  the  chickens, 
they  cannot  climb  upon  each  other,  and 
there  being  no  solid  corners  to  crowd  into 
there  can  be  no  smothering,  la  fact  it  is  a 
perfect  mother  for  chickens.  It  can  be  used 
anywhere. 

The  cover  for  the  brooder  consists  of 
glass,  so  that  the  inside  is  as  light  as  it  can 
possibly  be.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
young  chicks  are  less  liable  to  sicken  and 
die  if  provided  with  plenty  of  light  and  sun- 
shine. 

Incubators  vs.  Hens. 

The  only  objection  to  incubators  is  that 
they  require  attention,  while  the  hens,  dur- 
ing incubation,  needs  little  or  no  assistance. 
But  this  care  is  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  greater  number  of  chicks  produced 
from  asuccessful  hatch,  a-  a  large  incubator 
can  do  the  work  of  50  hens.  The  term 
"successful  hatch"  is  a  provision  that  may 
safely  be  used,  for  all  hatched  with  an  in- 
cubator are  not  successful.  This  is  true 
enough,  but  the  same  rule  applies  to  hens. 
The  use  of  the  incubator  is  in  winter,  the 
object  in  operating  it  being  to  produce 
broilers  for  the  early  market,  at  a  season  of 
ths  year  when  broody  hens  are  very  scarce, 
and,  for  that  reason,  it  does  not  enter  into 
conflict— really  does  not  conflict  with  the 
hens  at  all. 

Before  speaking  in  praise  of  1  he  incubator 
it  will  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  hen  is  not  as  reliable  as  she  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be.  It  is  customary  to 
extol  the  virtues  of  the  "old  heu  "  as  an 
ncubator  as  being  superior  to  the  machiue, 


but  the  work  of  the  hen  is  usually  done  at  a 
period  ot  the  year  when  she  has  fewer  dif- 
ficulties to  encounter.  In  the  winter  sea- 
son, when  the  frost  penetrates  the  poultry 
house,  freezes  the  eggs  in  the  nest  as  soon 
as  she  leaves,  and  causes  the  chicks  to  droop 
and  die  from  insufficient  warmth,  the  hen 
rarely  hatches  and  raises  enough  chicks  to 
pay  for  her  time  and  the  eggs  from  which 
they  are  produced.  With  the  aid  of  her 
owner  she  may  succeed,  but  when  fifty  hens 
are  managing  broods  the  work  of  earing  for 
so  large  a  number  is  more  than  can  well  be 
bestowed  in  cold  weather.  But,  estimating 
on  the  work  of  a  single  hen,  we  will  state 
that  but  few  hens  manage  to  raise  five 
chicks  from  a  clutch  of  13  eggs.  The  loss  of 
chicks  hatched  by  hens  is  more  than  one- 
half  in  the  winter  season,  not  only  from 
cold,  but  from  the  starving  hawk  and  rat, 
which  become  bold  from  their  necessities. 

Considering  the  incubator  from  the  same 
standpoint,  one  holding  300  eggs  must  meet 
with  all  the  obstacles  that  befall  two  dozen 
hens,  for  it  must  do  the  work  of  that  num- 
ber. The  first  question  asked  about  an  in- 
cubator is:  "What  percentage  of  chicks 
wil  it  hatch?  "  Such  a  question  is  fre- 
quent, and  inexperienced  persons  express 
surprise  when  informed  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  on  a  hatch,  as  the  difficulty 
may  be  with  the  eggs  only,  but  suppose  a 
person  had  24  hens  at  work  incubating,  and 
the  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  per 
centage  of  chicks  to  expect,  such  an  inquiry 
would  cause  a  smile,  yet  such  questions  are 
frequently  asked  regarding  the  incubator. 

The  ability  of  the  poultryman  to  use  300 
eggs  iu  a  machine  is  to  concentrate  his  work 
within  a  certain  space  of  time.    With  hens 


he  must  give  eggs  to  one  of  them  to-day, 
perhaps  to  two  to-morrow,  and  to  other 
the  next  day,  there  being  no  regularity,  but 
the  eggs  in  an  incubator  usually  hatch  all 
the  chicks  about  the  same  time.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  an  incubator,  to  be  efficient, 
should  hatch  75  per  cent.  Apply  this  rule 
to  hens,  and  notice  the  result.  Give  a  hen 
a  clutch  of  one  dozen  eggs,  and,  if  she 
hatches  75  per  cent,  she  will  bring  off  nine 
chicks.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  nearly  all 
poultrymen  will  be  satisfied  to  secure  nine 
chicks  from  a'dozen  eggs,  but  the  hens  do 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  winter,  for  at  that 
season  the  percentage  does  not  reach  £0 
chicks.  When  we  estimate  for  24  hens, 
however,  the  case  is  different.  One  hen 
may  hatch  chicks  from  all  the  eggs,  while 
anotner  hen  may  not  hatch  a  single  one. 
That  24  hens  will  not  hatch  nine  chicks, 
from  a  dozen  eggs  under  each,  is  a  claim 
that  needs  no  proof. 

Another  objection  to  incubators  is  that 
an  accident  may  happen.  The  heat  may 
become  too  low,  the  regulator  fail,  or  some 
other  cause  entail  a  total  loss.  This  is 
true,  but  in  the  first  place,  one  who  uses  an 
incubator  must  not  depend  on  the  machine 
but  on  himself .  It  requires  but  little  care 
and  that  care  must  be  given.  Neglect  is 
not  to  enter  the  matter  at  all,  but  no  good 
operator  neglects  his  work.  Accidents 
also  happens  from  hens,  as  they  crush  their 
eggs  by  trampling,  leave  their  nests  alto- 
gether (or  go  on  other  hens'  nests,  thus 
doubling  up,  and  exposing  the  eggs  in  the 
vacant  nest),  as  well  as  trampling  some  of 
the  chicks  after  they  come  out  of  the  shells. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  24  hens  would  escape 
an  accident,  no  matter  what  the  conditions 
may  be,  that  they  would  also  entuil  labor, 
as  they  must  be  fed,  given  water,  and  care- 
fully watched  that  they  return  to  theirnesfs 
promptly. 

Two  brooders  will  accommodate  the  chick 
from  a  300  egg  incubator,  and  hence  all  the 


feeding  and  cleaning  can  be  done  conven- 
iently, and  in  a  wholesale  way,  but  for  24 
hens  there  must  be  24  coops  and  runs,  as 
the  hens  will  quarrel  if  together.  Nor  can 
the  coops  be  close  to  each  other,  as  some 
hens  will  Kill  a  chick  from  another  brood 
should  it  stray  to  her  coop.  Then  there  is 
the  task  of  feeding  24  separate  lots,  the  work 
being  done  slowly  and  with  difficulty 
erpecially  if  snow  is  on  the  ground.  It 
is  not  claimed  that  the  "old  heu"  is  a 
failure,  however,  but  neither  is  the  in- 
cubator. For  winter  use  the  incubator  and 
brooder  is  far  superior,  but  for  other  sea- 
sons the  hen  and  the  incubator  are  equal. 


Preparing  for  Exhibition. 

The  following,  from  an  English  contribu- 
tor to  the  Feathered  World  writing  under 
the  nom  de  plume  of  "Silver  Dun,"  is  sea- 
sonable : 

Fortunately  the  washing  required  by 
such  fowTls  as'  the  Andalusian  is  not  much, 
simply  the  comb,  face  lobe,  and  wattles, 
and  the  le-is  and  feet.  The  best  way  to 
tackle  the  bird  for  washing  is  to  tie  the 
legs  firmly  with  a  piece  of  tape  and  silting 
on  a  low  stool,  hold  the  bird  lying  down 
on  his  side  with  his  back  towards  you, 
with  legs  between  your  knees  and  his  tail 
under  your  left  elbow.  With  the  lett  arm 
he  can  then  be  held  in  a  fairly  steady  grip, 
wbile  both  hands  are  at  liberty  to  manage 
the  washing  operation. 

Have  ready  placed,  within  easv  reach  of 
the  right  hand  a  bucket  containing  clean 
cold  water,  a  small  piece  of  sponge,  a  mod- 
erately stiff  tooth-brush,  a  piece  of  common 
white  soap,  and  a  clean  soft  linen  cloth  or 
towel.  Holding  the  bird's  head  firmly 
with  the  left  hand,  taking  care  not  to  press 
upon  the  windpipe,  apply  the  toothbrush, 
wetted  and  well  soaped,  to  the  comb,  and 
rub  pretty  briskly  on  both  sides.  The  bird 
at  first  application  will  struggle  a  little, 


but  provided  you  have  got  a  good  grip  and 
do  not  interfere  with  its  breathing,  it  will 
soon  learn  to  lie  quiet  enough  during  the 
operation.  After  the  comb,  the  face,  and 
then  the  wattles  must  be  well  treated  with 
the  soap  and  brush,  leaving  the  lobe  until 
afterwards.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  lay  on 
well,  as  a  little  brisk  friction  acts  as  a 
tonic  upon  the  blood  vessels  of  the  head, 
and  that  alone,  even  without  the  wash, 
would  have  an  improving  effect.  Tbe  soap 
must  then  be  removed  by  wiping  over  wit  h 
the  sponge,  and  then  the  head  carefully 
wiped  dry  with  the  towel, 

To  clean  the  lobe  it  is  not  advisable,  un- 
less it  is  found  exceptionally  dirty,  to  use 
the  brush,  as  the  substance  being  of  a 
somewhat  delicate  texture,  care  has  to  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  kid-like  surface.  A 
thorough  sponging  with  soao  and  water 
will  generally  be  found  sufficient  to  cl^au 
it,  wiping  it  carefully  afterwards  with  the 
linen  cloth,  or  better  still.au  old  silk  hand- 
kerchief. Should  the  lobe  be  cuised  with 
a  fold,  it  may  be  improved  somewhat,  if, 
after  each  wash,  it  be  carefully  pulled  out, 
doing  this  as  frequently  as  possible;  and 
should  there  be  any  red  stains,  creases  or 
dark  lines  across,  it  is  as  well  (in  the  pre- 
liminary washes  only!, when  thoroughly 
cleaned,  to  rub  ii  with  a  little  vaseline,  and 
then  dust  over  with  powdered  ziuc;  leav- 
ing it,  of  course,  after  the  final  wash  in  its 
na  ural  state. 

Confinement  in  the  cockerel  box  will 
have  the  bleaching  effect  upon  the  lobes, 
and  will  force  the  comb  of  the  cockerel  all 
that  may  at  any  time  be  required,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  too  close  a  con- 
finement is  very  liable  to  cause  the  thinner 
combs  to  lop:  it  will  also  have  a  similar 
effect  upon  the  pullets,  but  to  avoid  con- 
fining the  pullets  too  much  the  comb  may 
be  sufficiently  forced  by  manipulating  it 
between  the  finger  and  thumb.  It  is  aston- 
ishing the  effect  that  can  be  got  out  of  a  slow 
growing  comb  by  two  or  three  days  care 
or  management,  but  when  there  is  plenty 
of  time  there  is  no  ultimate  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  burryiug  nature  on  too  fast. 

The  head 'finished  off,  before  untying  the 
legs  apply  a  dry  toothbrush  to  the  hackle, 
brushing'it  out  thoroughly,  and  clean  away 
the  numerous  little  feather  shields  that 
cling  about  it,  particularly  just  behind  the 
head. 

The  legs  may  be  then  untied,  and,  hold- 
ing tbe  bird  firmly  by  the  tbigbs,  with  the 
head  under  your  left  arm.  dip  the  shanks 


up  to  the  knee  in  the  bucket  of  water.  A 
vigorous  rubbing'  ith  the  free  hand  and 
the  application  of  a  little  soap  will  soon 
get  rid  of  the  dirt,  and,  after  rubbing  tbe 
legs  nearly  dry  aaain,  put  a  little  vaseline, 
upon  each  and  rub  it  well  into  the  scales 
and  thenwipe  off  and  dry  thoroughly. 

It  is  always  well  after  the  evening  wash 
to  keep  the  birds  in  an  indoor  pen  all  night, 
and  turn  the  cockerels  into  their  pens  next 
morning  and  the  pullets  into  the  open  run. 
If  the  nishts  aie  more  than  usually  cold 
and  freezing  hard  it  may  be  better  to  wash 
less  frequently,  unless  the  room  you  can 
leave  them  in  for  tbe  night  is  kept  moder- 
ately warm.  I  remember  an  occasion  on 
which  I  washed  a  bird  the  night  before  a 
show,  and  when  after  a  freezing  night.  I 
went  to  pack  her  up,  I  found  her  down 
with  cramp  and  had  to  send  off  a  substitute. 
It  happened  some  years  ago,  but  it  gave  me 
a  practical  lesson  that  I  have  not  forgotten 
yet. 

This  frequent  washing  will  in  itself  usu- 
ally tame  a  bird  considerably,  but  as  many 
youngsters  are  liable  to  get  frightened  anil 
fly  bout  in  their  pens  when  at  the  show, 
it  is  very  necessary  that  they  should  under- 
go a  certain  amount  of  pen  training.  To 
do  this  it  is  only  needful  to  confine  them  in 
a  show  pen  or  its  substitute  for  an  hour  or 
two  a  day  for  two  or  three  davs  before  th« 
show  takes  place,  aud  while  penned  up  stir 
them  about  gently  with  a  slick  blunted  at 
the  end.  After  the  first  show  no  further 
training  will  be  required, but  on  no  account 
overlook  this  very  necessary  treatment 
vvitb  novices,  as  no  judge  can  be  expected 
to  look  with  favor  upon  a  bird  if  it  is  too 
wild  in  the  pen  to  give  him  a  chance  to  see 
it  fairly. 


Dorkings. 

This  breed  of  fowls  is  very  old,  older 
some  say,  than  the  Roman  Empire.  They 
are  described  by  old  Roman  writers,  and 
so  clearly  that  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  tbey  were  the  most  prom- 
inent breed  of  that  early  age.  From 
that  time  to  this  they  seem  to  have 
held  characteristics  distinct  from  other 
breeds.  Writing  of  Ibis  breed  Manly  Miles 
says :  "  They  are  what  would  be  termed  at 
present  day  pre-eminently  an  English  breed 
of  fowls,  and  are,  as  they  always  will  be,  a 
general  favorite  wherever  known.  The 
English  regard  them  as  superior  to  all  other 
breeds  as  a  table  fowl,  and  they  probably 
are  unsurpassed  by  any  and  equaled  by 
none,  except,  perhaps,  the  game.  Yet  it 
has  the  advantage  when  compared  with  the 
latter,  producing  a  greater  proportion  of 
breast  meat,  being  so  very  broad,  deep,  full- 
breasted  and  plump  in  general  contour. 
The  average  weight  of  the  cock  is  from 
nine  to  ten  pounds,  though  they  occasion- 
ally weigh  over  eleven  pounds;  the  hens 
weigh  from  seven  to  eigh-  pounds. 

"  One  peculiar  marking  of  tbe  Dorking  is 
tne  fifth  toe,  which  is  placed  above  the 
fourth,  distinct  from  the  others  and  curves 
slightly  upward.  I  he  head  is  rather  large, 
though  not  coarse,  beak  stout  and  slightly 
curved:  the  comb  of  the  colored  varities  be- 
ing either  rose  or  single ;  the  white  variety 
always  having  the  rosecomb  The  earlobes 
and  wattles,  like  the  comb,  are  bright  red 
in  color,  the  wattles  being  quite  large  and 
broad.  The  neck  is  large,  of  medium 
length,  the  back  broad  and  long,  the  breast 
deep,  broad  and  full,  the  wings  and  general 
make-up  of  the  fowl  being  compact  and 
plump. 

"  1  hey  are  quiet  and  docile  in  habits,  and 
not  extensive  foragers,  though  they  always 
thrive  best  with  a  good  run,  such  as  the 
liberty  of  a  farm.  The  principal  varieties 
with  us  are  the  Colored,  Silver  Gray, 
White  and  Cuckoo,  though  the  latter  is  less 
common  with  us  than  the  English,  being 
rarely  seen  in  this  country. 

"  It  is  generally  conceded  by  most  poul- 
try breeders  that  while  the  Dorking?  mar 
be  called  fair  layers,  with  good  care,  yet 
they  are  inferior  in  the  egg-producing  qual- 
ity to  most  of  our  standard  breeds,  taking 
the  year  through. 

"  As  a  table  fowl  the  Dorking  stands  un- 
surpassed, being  peculiarly  delicate  m 
flavor,  tender  and  juicy,  with  an  abundance 
of  breast  meat.  Their  large  size,  early  ma- 
turity and  rapid  growth  also  tell  much  in 
their  favor,  while  their  beamy  of  form  and 
plumage  are  not  the  least  of  their  me'  its. 
Gentle  in  disposition,  they  make  the  best 
of  pets,  and  seem  to  enjoy'being  petted,  al- 
most as  much  as  a  cat  does,  being  fully 
equal  to  the  Brahma  in  this  respect.  They 
also  make  the  best  of  mothers,  never  leav- 
ing their  chickens  until  tbey  are  old  enough 
to  take  care  of  themselves  in  a  measure, 
and  are  in  this  respect  better  than  even  the 
Cochins  andBrahmas,  as  they  remain  longer 
with  their  broods  than  most  other  breeds. 
Their  eggs  are  large  and  round,  and  nearly 
equal  in  size  at  both  ends. 

"  The  Dorking  breed, of  whatever  variety, 
should  always  have  a  dry  soil;  otherwise 
they  will  not  thrive  well.  The  breed  is 
valuable  to  cross  with  the  Brahmas  and 
Cochins.  The  result  of  this  cross  usually 
excels  the  Dorking  in  laying  qualities." 


"The  Crack  Train  of  the  World."— 
A  prominent  New  York  merchant  and  im- 
porter of  leather  goods  said  in  our  hearing 
the  other  day,  ';  I  have  traveled  all  over 
Europe  and  America,  and  I  consider  the 
train  "which  leaves  Chicago  every  day  at 
6:30  p.  m.  for  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  via 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, 'The  Crack  Traiu  of  the  World,'  " 
in  which  -tatement  thousands  of  others 
heartily  con-cur. 


Th         A  en. 
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l'oiuts  on  Feeding  Chicks. 

As  we  have  given  so  much  advice  in 
regard  to  brooders,  and  promised  our 
readers  how  to  feed,  we  will  endeavor 
to  do  so,  and  also  to  make  the  direc- 
tions as  simple  as  possible.  There  is 
mo  great  secret  in  feeding  chicks  in 
brooders.  Feed  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  when  they  are  with  hens. 

It  is  best  not  to  feed  anything  until 
they  are  36  hours  old.  Young  chicks 
absorb  the  yelks  just  before  coming, 
and  need  no  food.  But  they  do  need  rest 
and  should  be  kept  quiet  and  undis- 
turbed for  a  day  at  least.  The  first 
food  may  be  rolled  oats,  which  are  sold 
by  all  grocers,  for  making  instantane- 
ous oatmeal.  Feed  it  dry;  a  few  bread 
crumbs  may  be  given  instead  of  the 
oatmeal  if  preferred.  Feed  every  three 
hours  for  a  week,  removing  all  uneaten 
food.  By  removing  the  food  and  scat- 
tering a  little  millet  seed  in  litter,  they 
will  work  and  scratch.  Never  force 
chicks  until  they  are  s:x  weeks  old.  If 
fed  too  much  they  get  bowel  disease 
and  die.  After  the  chicks  are  three  or 
four  days  old  they  may  be  fed  anything 
that  they  will  eat,  and  the  greater  the 
variety  the  better  for  the  chicks.  Food 
should  never  be  too  soft,  but  rather 
dry,  and  if  corn,  wheat  and  oats  are 
ground  together,  and  a  raw  egg  added 
for  every  fifty  chicks,  the  whole  being 
well  mixed  and  scalded  before  feeding, 
it  will  make  an  excellent  mixture. 
After  the  chicks  are  a  week  old  feed 
four  times  a  day.  Potatoes,  stale  bread 
dipped  in  milk,  cooked  turnips,  table 
scraps,  or  anything  they  will  eat,  will 
answer.  Keep  a  box  of  wheat  and 
cracked  corn  where  they  can  always 
have  access  to  it,  and  a  little  box  of 
coarsely-ground  bone,  oyster  shells, 
grit,  charcoal,  and  a  larger  box  of 
coal  ashes,  sifted  (for  dusting)  should 
be  convenient. 

It  is  best  after  they  are  ten  days  old, 
to  feed  three  times  a  day,  all  they  will 
eat,  removing  the  surplus,  but  between 
meals  give  a  gill  of  millet  seed  or  hemp 
seed,  in  litter,  for  100  chicks.  Don't 
feed  too  often. 

Cooked  meat  should  be  fed  twice  a 
week.  Obtain  it  fresh  from  the  butcher. 
If  this  cannot  be  had  use  ground  meat, 
one  pound  to  ten  pounds  of  the  scalded 
food.  If  too  much  be  given  it  will 
cause  bowel  disease.  "When  the  chicks 
scratch  and  dust  it  indicates  good 
health.  If  a  chick  droops  look  on  the 
skin  of  the  head  and  neck  for  gray 
lice.  If  any  lice  are  found  rub  head 
and  neck  with  melted  lard.  Never  use 
kerosene  on  chicks  or  grease  of  any 
kind  on  the  bodies.  Persian  insect 
powder,  well  dusted  into  the  feathers, 
will  prevent  the  mites  rrom  killing  the 
chicks. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  giving  too  much 
heat  in  the  brooders,  nor  do  not  aim 
to  ventilate  them,  for  ventilation  of 
■chicks  kills  more  than  it  cures.  When 
they  are  droopy,  look  ragged,  and  are 
clogged  at  the  vent,  it  indicates  lack  of 
heat;  hence,  young  chicks  should  have 
plenty  of  warmth  from  the  start.  They 
must  not  be  chilled  even  for  a  minute, 
and  dampness  is  fatal.  The  drinking 
water  should  be  given  in  vessels  that 
allow  only  the  beaks  to  get  to  the 
water. 

It  has  been  stated  that  90  degrees  is 
a  good  temperature  in  the  brooder,  but 
35  is  better.  A  bottom  heat  brooder 
will  cause  leg  weakness  when  the 
chicks  are  ten  days  old,  and  sulphur 
and  other  nostrums  should  be  avoided. 
Good  food  is  better  for  chicks  than 
medicine.  The  troughs  must  be  kept 
clean,  and  all  surplus  food  removed. 
Board  floors,  covered  with  dry  earth, 
or  finely-sifted  coal  ashes,  are  better 
than  the  ground  in  winter.  Never  use 
wood  ashes,  as  they  are  too  alkaline 
and  caustic. 

The  food  should  cost  about  five  cents 
for  every  pound  of  chicken  produced. 
This  is  the  result  of  careful  tests  to 
ascertain  tnat  fact,  but  with  a  warm 
brooder  house,  and  the  chicks  kept 
clean  and  healthy  the  cost  may  be  re- 
duced as  low  as  four  cents.  The 
chicks,  if  no  drawback  has  been  met 
with,  should  average  one  pound  in 
weight  when  they  are  seven  weeks  old. 
Some  will  weigh  more,  and  some  less, 
but  100  chicks,  together,  should  weigh 
100  pounds.  Of  course  something  de- 
pends on  the  breed.  Scrub  chicks  may 
not  weigh  a  pound  until  they  are  ten 
weeks  old.  Any  of  the  large  breed  of 
fowls,  such  as  Brahmas,  Cochins, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Javas, 
I^angshans,  Dorkings,  Houdans  or  In- 
dian Games,  will  produce  fine  broilers. 

Raising  broilers  is  a  winter  business, 
for  they  should  reach  the  market  in 
April  or  May,  at  which  time  prices  are 
highest.  They  may  be  hatched  from 
November  15th  to  February  15th,  and 
the  market  will  take  all  that  may  be 
sent.  Prices  average  from  30  to  60 
censt  per  pound,  according  to  quality. 
They  are  sold  in  winter  ready  dressed, 
being  dry  picked  and  made  as  attract- 
ive in  appearance  as  possible. 


Feeding  Laying  Hens. 

Give  only  a  small  quantity  of  food 
at  a  time  if  frequent  feeding  is  done. 
The  greatest  obstacle  to  success  is  that 
the  hens  are  fed  too  often,  and  on  a 
full  allowance  at  each  meal,  which 
keeps  them  always  satisfied  and  makes 
them  sluggish,  inactive  and  disinclined 
to  seek  food.  If  but  a  gill  of  food  is 
given  a  lot  of  ten  fowls,  they  will  work 
and  scratch  long  after  the  last  grain  is 
eaten,  in  order  to  find  more,  and  the 
habit  of  running  after  the  attendant 
for  food  frequently,  as  practiced  by 
over-fed  fowls  (which  soon  learn  to 
wait  for  his  appearance),  will  serve  a 
good  purpose,  as  he  can  throw  a  small 
quantity  over  a  broad  surface  and  set 
them  at  work.  One  very  successful 
poultryman,  who  gets  eggs  from  his 
hens  in  winter,  when  asked  what  kind 
of  feed  he  gave,  replied  that  he  did  not 
depend  so  much  on  the  "kind"  as  he  did 
on  the  "how;"  that  is,  he  was  more  par- 
ticular in  regard  to  the  manner  of  giv- 
ing the  food  than  on  the  kind  or  quan- 
tity. 

The  best  method  to  practice  is  to 
compel  the  hens  to  take  an  hour's  ex- 
ercise before  breakfast.  Go  out  early 
in  the  morning,  taking  a  small  quan- 
tity of  grain— half  a  pint  of  grain  for 
twenty-five  hens— wheat,  oats  or  buck- 
wheat, and  scatter  it  in  litter.  As  the 
hens  are  usually  hungry  in  the  morning 
they  will  work  vigorously,  and  by  the 
time  the  warm  mess  is  ready,  they  will 
have  worked  themselves  warm,  in- 
creased their  appetites,  and  will  be  all 
the  better  for  their  late  breakfast, 
which  should  consist  of  a  variety  of  any 
kind  of  food  most  convenient  for  the 
purpose;  but  usually  half  a  pound  of 
clover,  cut  very  fine,  scalded,  and 
seasoned  with  a  pound  of  a  mixture  of 
bran,  cornmeal  and  ground  oats,  the 
whole  fed  as  warm  as  it  can  be  given, 
will  be  excellent. 

After  the  morning  meal  nothing 
should  be  allowed  until  night,  when  a 
pound  of  cut  green  bone  should  be 
given,  and  when  it  is  all  eaten,  a  quart 
of  corn  and  wheat  mixed  should  be 
scattered  for  the  hens  to  pick  up.  Dur- 
ing the  day,  however,  once  or  twice, 
one  gill  of  millet  seed  should  be  scat- 
tered in  litter.  The  result  is  that  the 
hens  will  be  made  to  work  from  early 
morn  until  night,  and  do  not  become 
too  fat,  the  exercise  guarding  them 
against  vices,  protecting  them  from 
cold,  and  keeping  them  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition  for  service.  A  flock  of 
hens  will  take  care  of  themselves  if 
given  a  variety  and  also  kept  busy,  and 
they  will  keep  the  egg-basket  full. 

About  Complaints. 
Complaint  is  often  made  by  those 
who  purchase  eggs  that  they  are 
swindled  because  the  newly  hatched 
chicks  do  not  correspond  in  markings 
with  the  descriptions  they  have  read  of 
the  matured  fowls.  As  the  Farm 
Journal  remarks,  eggs  from  black 
breeds  usualy  hatch  chicks  that  have 
more  or  less  white*  in  the  down;  and 
this  white  will  show  even  in  the  first 
feathers.  Langshans,  Black  Minorcas 
and  like  breeds  show  this  peculiarity. 
Some  Plymouth  Rock  chicks  are  black 
as  a  crow,  while  others  have  white 
breasts  and  heads  or  are  gray,  striped 
with  brown;  Wyandottes  are  black, 
gray  or  even  white.  Fowls  that  have 
yellow  shanks  will  produce  chicks  with 
black  or  a  mixture  of  dark  and  yellow 
shanks;  fowls  that  should  have  double 
combs  will  throw  chicks  with  single 
combs.  These  defects,  excepting  de- 
fective combs  and  superfluous  toes,  will 
generally  disappear  when  the  chicks 
mature.  It  should  not  be  expected  that 
all  the  eggs  laid  by  even  the  best  bred 
hens  will  produce  first-class  chicks. 
Honorable  breeders  of  poultry  are  set 
down  as  frauds  by  purchasers  who  do 
notunderstand  these  points.  Any  person 
who  does  not  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
breed  any  variety  of  pure-bred  fowls 
true  to  standard  requirements,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  give  satisfaction  to  pur- 
chasers of  eggs  for  hatching,  and  of 
breeding  stock,  should  set  up  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  and  get  some  experi- 
ence. He  will  quickly  learn  how  to 
sympathize  with  the  much  abused 
breeder. 


Buying  an  Incubator. 
Many  are  deterred  from  purchasing 
an  incubator  owing  to  the  cost,  as  the 
prices  range  from  $25  to  $100,  according 
to  make  and  size.  If  a  good  incubator 
is  used,  and  the  operator  is  fortunate, 
the  cost  is  really  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  outlay,  compared  with  the 
profit  that  may  be  derived;  but  no  one 
should  expect  good  results  the  first  or 
second  hatches,  as  it  requires  some  ex- 
perience before  the  operator  can  expect 
to  be  as  successful  as  may  be  wished. 
The  $100  incubator  will  hold  from  800 
to  1,000  eggs,  and  if  only  200  chicks  are 
hatched  and  marketed  in  April,  when 
about  one  and  one-half  pound  weight 
each,  the  sum  derived  will  be  nearly 
equal  to  the  cost  of  the  incubator,  after 
paying  all  expenses.  We  make  this  es- 
timate on  a  hatch  of  one  time  (raised 


and  marketed),  but  better  hatches  are, 
of  course,  obtained,  and  at  other  times 
not  so  good.  An  incubator  should  not 
be  expected  to  repay  its  cost  in  one 
hatch,  but  it  will  do  so  in  two  or  three 
hatches,  even  with  many  drawbacks  in 
the  way.  We  do  not  think  that  a  no- 
vice should  rely  on  a  profit  over  and 
above  the  costs,  with  the  incubator  and 
brooders  cear,  as  it  is  a  business  that 
requires  knowledge  and  experience, 
like  all  other  pursuits,  and  a  few  mis- 
takes may  entail  a  loss. 


Fifty  liens  on  an  Acre. 

An  acre  of  space  should  be  given  fifty 
fowls.  Now  to  suggest  such  a  thing  to 
a  man  who  endeavors  to  keep  fifty 
fowls  on  a  small  lot,  or  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre,  would  be  to  startle 
him  with  the  thought  of  a  waste  of 
space.  Compare  the  possibilities,  how- 
ever, of  what  may  be  derived  from  fifty 
hens  on  an  acre  and  that  usually  se- 
cured from  larger  stock.  An  acre  will 
not  support  one  cow,  and  will  not  more 
than  do  it  when  all  the  dry  food  is 
purchased  as  an  addition  to  green  food. 
On  the  average  the  cows  do  not  give 
as  much  as  twenty-five  dollars  profit 
per  year  each.  Fifty  hens,  after  all 
the  food  is  paid  for,  can  be  made  to 
give  a  clear  profit  of  one  dollar  a  year 
per  hen,  or  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  Of 
course  we  are  aware  that  all  depends 
upon  conditions  and  circumstances,  but 
we  are  within  possibilities.  We  are  not 
advising  any  one  to  drop  any  particu- 
lar business  to  take  up  poultry.  What 
we  wish  to  show  is  that  it  will  pay  to 
use  poultry  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing 
land  that  gives  no  profit  at  all.  Even 
if  but  two  dozen  hens  per  acre  are  kept 
on  such  land,  they  will  give  a  profit. 
They  will  require  no  more  care  and 
labor  than  is  usually  bestowed  on  stock 
or  crops,  and  less  capital  will  be  nec- 
essary to  make  a  start  with  poultry 
than  with  anything  else,  due  to  the 
rapid  multiplication  and  quick  growth 
of  the  feathered  tribe. 


The  Green  Duck  Business. 

Ducklings  are  hatched  in  February, 
as  a  rule,  but  January  is  not  too  soon 
if  you  can  get  the  eggs.  There  are 
some  locations  on  which  thousands  of 
ducklings  are  hatched  in  incubators  and 
sold  in  May,  June  and  July;  a  few 
come  in  the  market  in  April,  but  May  is 
the  month  when  the  best  price  is  ob- 
tained. The  Pekin  breed,  which  is  en- 
tirely white,  is  mostly  used,  and  a 
young  duck  that  is  properly  kept  and 
forced  will  weigh  four  pounds  when 
eight  weeks  old,  but  they  do  not  all  at- 
tain such  weight.  If  a  large  number  of 
them  average  three  and  one-half 
pounds  each  when  nine  weeks  old,  it 
will  be  satisfactory  and  they  are  sold 
dressed,  in  the  principal  cities  and  at 
the  seashore  resorts.  The  prices  are 
higher  some  years  than  during  others, 
but  during  May  choice  ducklings  may 
bring  anywhere  from  20  to  30  cents  per 
pound.  The  high  prices  usually  keep 
up  during  June,  but  begin  then  to  grad- 
ually decline  until  the  middle  of  July, 
when  the  demand  becomes  less.  They 
sell  very  readily,  and  the  market  has 
not  been  yet  overstocked  any  year. 
They  are  sold  when  they  weigh  about 
three  and  a-half  pounds  each  (seven 
pounds  per  pair),  and  bring  good 
prices,  according  to  quality. 


Selling  the  Turkeys. 

Before  selling  your  turkeys,  put  them  in 
a  yard  and  feed  them  four  times  a  day,  for 
a  week  or  ten  days,  using  plenty  of  corn 
and  wheal,  with  a  mess  of  meat  and  green 
food  once  a  day.  If  kept  separate  or  closely 
shut  up  in  coops,  they  will  become  restless 
and  will  not  thrive.  Small  turkeys  sell 
more  readily  than  do  the  large  ones,  as  they 
are  of  mere  suitable  sizes  for  the  small 
families.  If  they  are  fat  and  are  nicely 
dressed  they  sell  on  sight,  and  much  de- 
pends on  their  appearance.  They  should  al- 
ways be  dry-picked,  the  pin-feathers  being 
carefully  remo\  ed.  Hen  turkeys  are  pre- 
ferred in  market  to  gobblers,  and  old  tur- 
keys usually  sell  very  low,  even  when 
prices  are  high.  If  a  little  care  is  taken  to 
pen  them  and  get  them  fat,  as  we  suggest, 
it  will  add  largely  to  the  weight,  and  enable 
you  to  get  from  two  to  five  cents  per  pound 
more  than  the  regular  prices. 


The  Gold  Fields  of  the  West 

Are  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world,  and  the  results  of  placer  and 
quartz  mining  are  fully  equal  to  the  finds 
of  nuggets  in  the  early  Colifornia  days. 

Colorado,  Montana,  Idaho.  Washington 
and  British  Columbia  vie  with  each  other 
as  to  the  extraordinary  inducements  of- 
fered to  prospectors,  practical  miners  and 
investors. 

By  next  spring  the  gold  fever  will  have 
taken  possession  of  thousands  of  people, 
and  the  Western  roads  will  have  all  they 
can  do  to  transport  the  fortune  hunters. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, a:.d  its  connecting  lines,  is  the  best 
route  to  all  sections  of  the  Far  West.  For 
further  in  formation, address  John  R.  Pott, 
Williamsport,  Pa. 


He  Sees  a  Chance. 
A  young  man  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who 
works  in  a  factory,  asks  for  advice  in  re- 
gard in  keeping  500  hens.  He  s-iys  there  is 
a  splendid  chanse  there,  as  the  city  is  large 
and  offers  special  inducements.  Here  is  his 
letter: 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  fowls,  al- 
though of  late  years  I  have  not  been  so 
situated  as  to  have  actual  experience  in  rais- 
ing and  earing  lor  them  since  t  hoy  on  the 
farm.  I  have  thought  strongly  of  going  in- 
to the  business  and  1  thought  I  would  lake 
the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  and  asking  for 
a  little  advice,  which  I  would  be  greatly  in- 
debted to  you  if  you  will  give  me. 

New  Haven,  as  you  well  know,  is  a  large 
city,  and  there  is  no  one  here  who  makes  a 
business  of  raising  poultry  for  the  market. 
I  thought  of  moving  into  the  country,  not. 
far  from  town,  and  give  my  attention  to 
the  raising  and  selling  of  poultry  for  eggs, 
not  fancy  stock,  because  I  am  not  educated 
enough  in  the  business,  but  start,  as  I  said, 
with  a  (lock  of  tive  hundred  for  eygs  and  buy 
from  the  farmers  all  the  fowls  1  can  sell  to 
stores.  Do  you  think  I  could  make  such  a 
farm  pay?'  I  thought  by  advertising  it 
pretty  well  1  could  make  it  pay.  I  have 
worked  in,  a  factory  all  my  lite  and  now  I 
am  tired  and  disgusted  with  it.  1  have 
thought  of  this  scheme  for  a  long  time  and 
finally  concluded  to  write  to  you  for  ad- 
vice. I  am  a  sober,  industrious  lellow  and 
I  thought  if  I  undertook  this  farm  I  could 
make  a  living  and  not  have  to  work  so  hard 

There  are  as  many  "  fancy  "  poultrymen 
around  New  Haven,  to  the  "  square  inch," 
as  in  any  section,  and  being  "  Do  wn-East 
Yankees,"  they  would  long  ago  bare 
dropped  into  the  opening  if  there  was  any- 
thing worth  having.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
fanciers  are  all  looking  for  the  market 
profits  as  well  as  from  pure  breeds.  W« 
believe,  however,  that  such  a  plan  as  our 
correspondent  suggests  is  a  good  one,  but 
he  cannot  go  out  of  a  factory,  without  ex- 
perience, and  keep  500  hens.  It  can  be  done, 
but  he  must  be  willing  to  look  five  years 
ahead.  Begin  with  a  dozen  fowls;  th« 
next  year  try  50;  then  150,  and  then  you 
will  know  where  you  stand  as  well  as  incur 
ess  risk. 

Feeding  Chicks. 

Feed  chicks  at  least  four  times  a  day,  on 
a  clean  surface,  which  may  be  flat  pieces 
of  boards  or  little  troughs,  and  as  soon  as 
they  seem  to  be  satisfied  remove  the  sur- 
plus. This  applies  to  "soft  food.  Wheat 
screenings,  cracked  corn  or  ground  oats 
may  be  left  where  they  can  have  access  to 
them  at  all  times,  but  not  on  the  ground. 
The  process  of  feathering  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  body  demand  food;  suitable  for 
producing  bone,  muscle  and  fat.  And  in 
thus  feeding  regularly,  bear  in  mind  that 
bone  is  com  posed  ol  lime  and  posphorie 
acid,  which  form  phosphate  of  lime. 
Muscle  comes  from  the  nitrogenous  matter 
of  the  food,  and  the  substance  (nitrogen) 
is  richest  in  lean  meat,  clover  and  whita 
of  eggs  and  milk  (which  also  contains  phos- 
phate). The  carbonaceous,  or  heat  pro- 
ducing, elements  are  corn,  potatoes  or 
other  matter  rich  in  starch  or  oil.  Of 
course,  nearly  all  kinds  of  food  contain, 
more  or  iess,certainproportionsof  all  these 
substances,  but  some  contain  more  of  one 
than  of  the  other,  and  hence  the  impor- 
tance of  feeding  variety,  or  the  chicks  will 
die  and  droop  of  starvation  in  the  midst 
"f  plenty.  Always  keep  fine  gravel, 
pounded  (fine)  oyster-shells  and  a  few 
sods  of  grass  for  them  to  pick,  when  pos- 
sible. 


Managing  the  Incubator. 

By  observing  the  sittmg  hen  one  can 
learn  what  to  do  with  the  incubator.  Per- 
sons who  place  eggs  under  a  hen  do  not  go 
to  the  poultry  house  every  two  or  three 
hours  and  pull  the  hen  off  her  nest,  in  or- 
der to  examine  the  eggs,  yet  they  will  open 
the  egg-drawer  of  the  incubator,  and  ex- 
pose the  eegs  to  the  cool  air  and  to  constant 
changesof  temperature,  several  times  dur- 
ing tbe  day  When  the  eggs  are  pipped 
under  a  hen,  she  will  not  leave  her  nest, 
for  fear  of  exposing  the  newly-batched 
chicks  to  cold  air,  yet  during  the  hatching 
of  chicks  in  an  incubator  (just  at  tbe  very 
period  when  they  are  coining  out),  the  in- 
cubator is  opened  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  every  inquiring  visitor  who  so  rsquests, 
and  as  the  chicks  are  then  more  or  less 
wet,  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture 
causes  them  to  be  chilled  from  which  they 
never  fully  recover,  while  the  chicks  in  the 
eggs  that  are  pipped,  beins  weaker  than 
the  others,  are  subject  to  a  change  ot  tem- 
perature of  twenty  degrees  or  more,  and 
die  in  the  shells.  "Although  many  incuba- 
tor manufacturers  place  great  importance 
on  plenty  of  moisture,  it  is  doubtful  If  tbe 
moisture  theory  is  correct  at  all.  A  hen 
will  bring  off  a*  full  brood  on  the  top  of  the 
hay  in  the  barn  loft,  and  vet  not  a  drop  of 
moisture  will  have  readied  the  eggs.  In 
our  own  experiments  we  have  secured 
strong  chicks,  yet  no  moisture  was  used 
until  the  eggs  were  pipped,  and  then  only 
a  few  wet  sponges  were  placed  in  the  egg- 
drawer.  This  is  feasible,  however,  only 
when  there  are  no  currents  of  warm,  dry 
air  flowing  in.  We  prefer  to  avoid  currents 
of  air  in  an  incubator,  as  the  hen  doer  ic  t 
allow  them  in  the  nest. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultby  Keepeb  on  business  or  In  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 

This  paper  six  months,  on  trial,  for 
only  25  cents. 

You  can  find  the  head  lice  on  the  fowls 
In  winter  if  you  will  only  look  for  them. 

Adopt  ten-cent  standards  and  business 
will  improve  for  the  breeders  and  for  the 
A.  P.  A. 

The  "Biggie  Poultry  Book"  is  fifty  cents, 
or  Poultry  Keeper  and  book  for  seventy- 
five  cents. 

The  best  and  most  successful  persons 
with  poultry  are  those  who  begin  at  the 
bottom. 

Messrs.  Down  and  Davis,  of  the  Southern 
Fancier,  are  very  angry  over  the  Atlanta 
Exposition  methods. 

Bone  cutters  are  now  so  cheap  that 
anyone  can  make  a  purchase.  They  save 
their  cost  in  a  short  time. 


The  great  Mid-Continental  Poultry  Show 
was  a  complete  success,  and  is  one  of  the 
greatest  institutions  of  the  West. 

Send  iu  your  winnings  at  the  shows  and 
we  will  mention  them.  This  is  intended 
for  advertisers  in  this  paper  only. 

Never  mind  the  fresh  air — keep  your 
birds  warm.  You  cannot  suffocate  them  if 
you  try.    Plenty  of  cold  air  will  come  in. 

Three  poultry  papers  for  only  $1.00 — 
Poultry  Keeper,  Southern  Fancier  and 
Fanciers  Review.  Send  in  your  dollar  at 
once. 

This  is  a  poultry  paper- — no  pigeons, 
rabbits,  cats,  rats,  or  pets.  We  aim  to  in- 
form our  readers  on  how  to  make  poultry 
pay. 

Uncle  Mike  Boyer  spent  his  busy  hours 
at  the  Boston  Show  gazing  on  the  dressed 
poultry  and  eggs.  He  says  that  New  Jer- 
sey was  ahead. 


The  office  of  the  Poultry  Inter  Ocean 
has  been  removed  from  Decatur,  111.,  to 
Bloomington,  111.,  Mr.  John  R.  Hill  having 
charge. 

Mr.  D.  Lincoln  Orr  has  been  selected 
to  edit  the  poultry  department  of  the 
Orange  County  Farmer — an  excellent  man 
for  the  position. 

At  one  show  a  prize  was  given  for  best 
"raccoon,"  amounting  to  two  dollars.  The 
best  fowl  only  got  one  dollar.  Yet  it  was 
a  poultry  show. 

Some  of  the  clubs  won't  die  but  they 
all  gasp  for  breath,  however.  They  serve 
to  boom  one  or  two  members  and  after 
while  they  dwindle  down  and  out  of  sight. 

Black  Spanish  exclusively  are  the  favor- 
ites of  Mr.  Miles  A.  Weiant,  Worthington, 
Ohio.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  Black  Span- 
ish and  Las  them  good  and  pure. 

Farm  Poultry's  little  book  entitled 
"Poultry  Diseases,"  by  Mr.  M.  K.  Boyer, 
is  small  but  loud,  and  has  a  whole  barn 
full  rammed  and  jammed  into  condensed 
form. 


It  is  reported  that  a  man  was  found 
wandering  in  the  streets  of  New  York  re- 
cently and  was  sent  to  the  insane  asylum. 
He  had  been  reading  the  show  reports  of 
the  poultry  journals. 

The  World's  Fair  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Wilson,  Worcester,  N.  Y.,  is  the 
breeder  who  swept  the  decks  on  Buff  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  at  the  World's  Fair,  at  Chi- 
cago, and  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Houdans,  strong  birds  from  imported 
stock.  Write  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Chalfant,  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.  He  has  a  few  cockerels 
to  spare  just  now.  Eggs  from  his  stock 
hatch,  and  he  satisfies  every  customer. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Stoddard,  formerly  of  the 
Poultry  World,  it  is  reported,  will  have  a 
large  poultry  ranch  at  Fort  Kearney, 
Nebraska.  He  knows  how  to  do  it  and 
will  succeed. 

Judges  of  poultry,  like  the  editors,  do 
most  anything  for  a  living  but  keep  chick- 
ens. They  are  wise  and  grave  men  who 
do  not  waste  any  time  among  the  fowls 
outside  of  the  show  room. 

The  Poultry  Annual  and  book  of  valu- 
able receipts,  only  10  cents.  It  contains 
handsome  illustrations  with  prices  of  45 
varieties  of  fowls,  as  well  as  valuable  facts 
on  poultry.  Address  Mr.  C.  N.  Bowers, 
box  62,  Dakota,  111. 

The  Atlanta  Exposition  managers  got  all 
the  free  advertising  they  could  out  of  the 
press  and  then  refused  admission  to  press 
representatives  free.  It  was  a  one-horse 
affair  for  an  "Exposition"  all  around. 
Agricultural  implements  and  poultry  were 
few. 

That  libel  suit  of  Bro.  Hunter's  should  be 
withdrawn.  It  does  not  pay  to  send 
good  money  to  lawyers.  The  best  cause 
does  not  always  win.  When  both  sides 
are  positive  that  they  have  "a  sure  thing" 
somebody  will  be  poorer  when  the  fight 
is  over. 

Our  book  the  "Poultry  Keeper  Illustra- 
tor" has  over  a  hundred  illustrations  of 
houses,  incubators,  brooders,  nests,  roosts 
and  other  designs.  It  is  only  25  cents, 
or  for  60  cents  you  get  the  book  and  the 
Poultry  Keeper  one  year,  making  the  book 
cost  you  only  ten  cents. 

"The  Feather,"  edited  by  Mr.  Geo.  E. 
Howard,  box  54,  Station  A,  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  a  wonderful  improvement  over 
any  paper  devoted  to  pigeons  that  we  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  issued  every  month,  at 
only  50  cents  a  year.  Those  who  have  not 
seen  it  should  write  the  editor  for  a  sam- 
ple copy. 

We  are  not  wasting  any  of  our  time  at 
the  A.P.A.  meeting  in  Washington  listening 
to  farmers  ,of  the  Secretary  Morton  kind. 
He  is  not  capable  of  enlightening  poultry- 
men  much  on  poultry,  and  if  he  was  not  a 
politician  be  would  never  have  gotten  the 
office  he  holds.  We  take  no  stock  iu  man- 
worship. 

Editors  ask  us  if  we  can  give  any  reason 
why  comparison  is  better  than  scoring. 
The  reason  we  favor  comparison  is  that  you 
"know  where  you  are  at"  when  in  the 
show  room,  and  all  mistakes  are  settled 
on  the  spot.  Scoring  allows  a  deceptive 
score  card  to  follow  you  out  to  deceive 
some  one  who  has  to  get  a  "judge"  to  in- 
form him  what  a  bird  should  be.  The 
score  card  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

Editor  Hunter  gets  out  a  good  paper  but 
why  he  makes  the  issue  of  the  15th  of  each 
month  better  than  the  one  of  the  first 
we  cannot  surmise.  There  is  as  much  dif- 
ference between  them  as  between  cream 
and  skim  milk.  One  is  all  practical  poul- 
try and  the  other  lets  in  matter  entirely 
foreign  to  the  matters  desired.  Subjects  in 
the  loth  are  also  better  discussed  and  ex- 
plained. 

Messrs.  Johnson  &  Stokes,  217-219  Market 
street,  Philadelphia,  seedsmen  have  issued 
their  "Poultry  and  Garden  Manual  for 
1896."  The  illustrations  of  poultry  are 
from  photograph,  and  one  page  is  the  first 
photograph  in  colors  in  use.    They  make 


a  specialty  of  all  breeds  of  poultry,  in- 
cubators, poultry  supplies,  etc.  Write  them 
as  their  catalogue  is  free  to  all. 

The  corn  advocates  every  now  and  then 
come  to  the  front  and  put  in  a  word  for 
corn.  Well,  corn  is  excellent,  but  nothing 
more  than  corn  is  bad.  It  makes  the  hens 
lay  for  a  short  time  and  they  then  shut-up 
business.  Something  cannot  be  got  out  of 
nothing.  If  the  elements  composing  eggs 
are  not  in  corn  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  stores  accumulated  in  the  body 
will  cease  and  the  corn  fail  because  of 
being  an  unbalanced  food. 

"  Mr.  W.  H.  Rudd  had  charge  of  the 
dressed  poultry  department  of  the  Boston 
Show  last  month,  and  he  was  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place.  Mr.  Rudd  has  spent 
a  long  life  in  the  poultry  business,  and  is 
now  an  old  man,  but  with  a  heart  full  of 
kindness.  He  has  the  largest  commission 
house  devoted  to  poultry  in  Boston,  and 
he  cannot  supply  his  large  number  of  cus- 
tomers, as  he  is  known  to  be  reliable,  and 
the  most  fastidious  people  of  the  city  come 
to  him. 


St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  is  to  have 
another  three  days'  poultry  show  the  sec- 
ond week  in  February.  Burlington  was  to 
have  had  this  winter's  exhibition,  but 
owing  to  several  circumstances,  did  not  feel 
able  to  carry  the  project  through  and  so 
turned  it  over  to  the  St.  Johnsbury  mem- 
bers of  the  Vermont  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association.  At  a  meeting  of  this  organi- 
zation last  evening  Mr.  W.B.  Eastman  was 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer  (officers  on 
the  west  side  of  the  State  having  resigned 
in  order  to  facilitate  preparations  for 
the  show  in  St.  Johnsbury)  and  plans  were 
laid  for  a  first-class  display.  It  may 
truthfully  be  said  that  never  was  there 
so  much  fine  poultry  in  that  section  as  now, 
and  never  so  much  enthusiasm  in  regard 
to  an  exhibition.  So  the  three  days'  show 
next  month  is  bound  to  be  a  success.  The 
Burlington  members  of  the  association  have 
pledged  themselves  to  do  all  they  can  for 
the  exhibit. 


Capons  and  Prices. 
The  following  were  the  prices  of  capons 
last  year: — January,  18  to  22  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  size  and  quality;  Feb- 
ruary, 16  to  22  cents;  March  17  to  24  cents; 
April  18  to  28  cents.  They  do  not  bring 
very  high  prices  after  April.  Capons 
should  be  large,  fat,  and  sent  to  market 
in  an  attractive  form.  The  market  is  never 
glutted  with  choice  poultry. 

Dr.  Salmon's  Report. 
If  Dr.  Salmon  will  read  the  poultry  jour- 
nals he  will  not  get  out  any  more  govern- 
ment reports  on  poultry  except  such  as 
will  be  read,  and  he  will  also  find  out  that 
the  use  of  "technical"  terms  will  not  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  just  what  he  gives  is 
nothing  new.  The  government  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  find  out  what  any 
poultryman  could  have  furnished  in  a  few 
hours. 


The  A.  P.  A.  Meeting. 

The  American  Poultry  Association  will 
meet  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Saturday, 
Feb.  15th,  at  7.30  p.  m.  The  Exhibition 
Hall  is  within  a  few  squares  of  the  Capital. 
Mr.  T.  Farrer  Rackham  will  superintend 
the  show.  Mr.  George  E.  Howard,  box  54, 
Station  A,  is  Secretary.  Several  of  the 
Club:,  will  also  hold  meetings  during  the 
week.  The  poultry  show  begins  February 
14th  and  ends  on  the  night  of  February 
18th,  and  will  be  held  at  Centre  Market 
Hall. 


American  White  Wonder  Club. 
At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
above-named  club,  held  at  the  Mechan- 
ics' Hail,  Boston,  January  16th,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  Wm.  N.  French,  New 
Haven,  Vt.;  Vice  Presidents,  H.  F.  Corn- 
ing, Hartford,  Conn. ;  J.  P.  Reymond,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.;  J.  S.  Mason,  Medina,  Ohio; 
Secretary,  W.  G.  Smith,  Mansfield,  Ohio; 
Treasurer,  A.  P.  Roscoe,  New  Haven,  Vt. ; 
Directors,  H.  W.  Heath,  Piermont,  N.  H.; 
Geo.  P.  Moore,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. ;  A.  L. 
Merrill,   Auburn,    Me.;   G.    S.  Whitford, 


Phoenix,  R.  I. ;  A.  C.  Bennett,  Farmer,  N. 
Y. ;  H.  B.  May,  Natick,  Mass.;  Henry  E. 
Voigt,  Wausau,  Wis. ;  Geo.  T.  Hewitt, 
Saluda,  Va.;  E.  F.  Starkey,  Lyndonville, 

Vt. 

Dressing  Capons  and  Broilers. 

Replying  to  those  who  have  asked  for  di- 
rections in  regard  to  dressing  capons  and 
broilers  the  Sprague  Commission  Company, 
218  South  Water  street,  Chicago,  inform  us 
they  should  be  dressed  for  Chicago  the 
same  as  for  New  York.  Dry  pick  them 
and  leave  the  feathers  on  the  neck,  wings, 
rump  and  legs.  In  other  words,  remove 
nothing  but  the  feathers,  not  even  taking 
the  entrails  out.  Broilers  must  be  picked 
clean,  but  capons  have  the  feathers  on 
neck,  wings,  rump  and  legs  to 
distinguish  them  from  roosters  and  hens. 

Situations,  and  Wanted. 

The  following  gentlemen  would  like  to 
hear  from  those  interested: 

Mr.  John  W.  Erkerson,  River  Vale,  N.  J., 
has  had  several  years  experience,  and  de- 
sires a  position  in  charge  of  a  poultry 
plant  or  as  assistant. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Stevens,  Jr.,  Vineland,  Mich., 
wants  an  experienced  man  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  broiler  business  and  small 
fruit  culture. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Collins,  3434  Rhodes  avenue, 
Chicago,  111.,  desires  a  situation  with  a 
market  poultrymen.  He  has  had  consider- 
able experience.  Wages  a  secondary  object 
as  he  desires  a  good  home  in  the  country 
with  an  opportunity  to  thoroughly  learn 
the  business.    He  prefers  to  go  East. 

A  Poultry  school. 

Over  in  England  they  combine  business 
with  pleasure,  as  may  be  noticed  by  the 
following  advertisement,  taken  from  an 
English  journal  of  recent  date: 

Poultry  farming.  A  lady  having  a  large 
farm  (55  acres)  25  miles  from  London,  de- 
sires to  receive  pupils.  Premium,  includ- 
ing board  and  residence,  60  guineas  a  year. 
Huffing,  billiards,  late  dinner,  man  ser- 
vant. Most  enjoyable  life  for  any  lady  or 
gentleman  fond  of  country.  (Surrey.) — 
S839T. 

It  is  an  "enjoyable  life"  to  any  lady  or 
gentleman,  and  a  charge  of  60  guineas 
(about  ?300)  :s  made.  It  is  possible  that 
some  of  our  "swell"  millionaire  young  men 
in  this  country  might  "take"  to  a  thing 
ot  that  kind,  as  they  generally  have  more 
money  than  brains. 

Dr.  Poe's  Remedy. 

Dr.  Poe,  of  Shelbyvil.le,  Indiana,  sends 
us  a  remedy  from  a  veterinary  source, 
which  he  found  of  great  service  in  treating 
a  disease  in  cattle  similar  to  gapes  in  poul- 
try, for  which  it  is  also  recommended.  Here 
is  the  remedy: 

"One  quarter  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine 
and  one-sixteenth  of  an  ounce  each  of  car- 
bolic acid,  chloroform,  and  glycerine,  mixed 
with  four  parts  of  milk  or  bland  oil,  two 
or  three  drops  of  the  mixture  being  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  the  ailing  fowl.  A  similar 
dressing  is  sometimes  applied  around  the 
throat,  but  although  it  is  partly  absorbed 
is  not  so  effectual  as  when  swallowed." 

The  remedy  is  useful,  we  presume,  when 
the  fowls  are  breathing  laboriously,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  and  as  Dr.  Poe  is  a 
leading  veterinary  surgeon  we  suggest  that 
our  readers  give  his  suggestion  a  trial. 

Logical— Very. 

The  following  is  again  going  the  round 
and  doing  service.  It  is  time  that  such 
stuff  be  kept  in  the  back  ground  as  it  not 
based  on  reason.    Here  it  is: 

"During  the  coldest  weather  the  last  feed 
of  the  fowls  should  be  given  as  late  as 
possible  and  should  consist  of  whole  grain. 
This  will  keep  them  warm  through  the 
night.  If  any  corn  is  given  the  fowls  it 
should  be  just  before  they  go  to  roost,  as 
the  corn  takes  longer  to  digest  than  the 
smaller  grains." 

If  the  corn  takes  longer  to  digest  then  it 
gives  the  least  benefit.  It  is  only  the 
digested  food  that  nourishes  the  fowl.  Sup- 
pose the  corn  remains  undigested  a  week, 
or  suppose  stones  be  used  instead  of  corn, 
as  they  require  a  longer  time  for  trituration 
by  the  gizzard.  Food  that  is  quickly  di- 
gested and  immediately  prepared  for  sup- 
plying the  blood  and  warmth  is  better  than 
any  food  that  remains  in  the  crop.  It  is 
only  afier  the  food  is  assimilated  that  its 
purpose  is  fulfilled.  Corn  should  be  fed 
during  the  morning  rather  than  at  night, 
as  exercise  will  then  assist  in  creating 
warmth  and  promoting  digestion. 
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ll  Ws  hi  a  Thousand  Dollars, 

A  Subscriber  Wishes  Us  to  State 
Just  How  We  Would  Do  It 
If  We   Had  a  Thousand 
Dollars   and    Had  to 
Make  a  Living  on 
Chickens. 

One  of  our  subscribers,  Mr.  "  J.  W.  S.," 
puts  a  few  questions  to  us  that  brings  the 
matter  of  making  poultry  pay  down  to 
"hard-pan"  replies,  but  we  have  answered 
them  time  and  again,  though  it  is  never 
out  of  order  to  discuss  this  most  impor- 
tant subject.  Weare  all  in  one  family  to 
learn,  and  it  is  best  to  look  at  the  subject 
from  all  standpoints.  Our  subscriber  says : 

Desiring  to  go  into  the  poultry  business, 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions,  1 
know  very  little  about  the  business.  We 
raise  about  2o0  fowls  on  the  farm  every 
year,  but  Unit  is  different  from  going  into 
the  business  for  money,  for  we  do  not 
know  whether  we  make  anv  money  out  of 
them  or  not.  Not  much  I  guess,  for  we 
sell  our  stock  to  the  grocers  when  about 
eight  or  ten  weeks  old  for  about  twenty- 
five  cents  or  ten  cents  a  pound.  We  never 
hatch  chicks  until  May,  or  through  the 
summer,  and  until  they  are  well  grown 
our  city  market  is  overstocked.  We  have 
three  or  four  slaughter  houses  within  five 
miles,  but  until  the  bulk  of  our  clucks  are 
grown  they  put  the  price  down  to  five  and 
six  cents  a  pound  along  in  July  or  August. 
Now  I  do  not  think  a  man  can  make  any 
money  at  raising  chickens  for  twenty-five 
cents  each,  and  have  them  weigh  2^ 
pounds,  where  be  would  have  to  buy 
everything  as  I  have. 

As  I  said  before,  we  raised  them  on  the 
farm  where  food  was  plentiful,  and  no  ac- 
count was  kept  of  what  they  ate.  Now  I 
expect  to  quit  farming,  as  I  am  only  a 
renter,  If  we  could  raise  §,1000  could  we 
buy  enough  land  to  put  the  necessary 
buildings  on  to  raise  the  chicks  and  make  a 
living,  say  ¥400  or  9500  and  buy  the  feed 
and  everything.  1  have  a  liking  for 
Chickens,  and  take  as  much  interest,  in 
them  as  anything  on  the  farm,  as  my  time 
Will  permit.  1  know  the  ben  is  neglected, 
for  we  have  about  fifty  hens  and  do  not  get 
an  egg,  for  the  reason  they  are  not  attended 
to  right,  but  if  I  could  go  into  the  business 
for  making  money  I  would  expect  to  do 
that  and  nothing  else. 

If  you  have  time  to  spare,  please  state  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper  just  what  you 
would  do  if  vou  had  the  §1,000,  how  much 
to  put  in  land,  and  in  fact  give  a  short  de- 
scription of  a  poultry  farm,  what  a  man 
ought  to  make,  when  to  batch  to  get  the 
best  prices,  what  are  broilers  and  what  do 
they  bring,  description  of  house,  and  if  the 
young  and  old  ought  to  run  together. 

First,  as  our  subscriber  admits  that  be 
does  not  know  much  about  poultry,  and 
even  asks  "  what  are  broilers,"  he  must 
not  expect  a  full  reply,  as  it  would  re- 
quire a  whole  book,  and  the  space  cannot  be 
given  in  one  issue.  We  have  been  explain- 
ing such  for  eleven  years,  and  will  have  to 
advise  him  to  save  time  and  get  some  of 
our  valuable  back  numbers,  which  canal- 
ways  be  had  at  five  cents  each. 

But  to  the  question.  if  we  had  a  thou- 
sand dollars  and  knew  nothing  of  poultry 
we  would  be  very  cautious.  Because  some 
person  capable  of  making  the  business  pay 
did  so,  it  does  not  mean  that  we  could  do 
it.  We  may  be  an  expert  in  handling 
goods  behind  a  counter,  yet  be  all  at  sea  in 
a  poultry  yard.  It  is  the  man  who  suceeds 
— not  the  business. 

If  we  had  a  thousand  dollars  we  would 
want  about  500  hens,  and  they  would  cost 
about  %m.  Then  the  buildings  would  cost 
about  §500,  even  at  a  minimum  price,  and 
that  would  leave  only  §200.  But  hold  on 
— we  must  be  careful.  We  would  buy  only 
2J0  hens  and  expend  about  £250  for  build- 
ings. There  will  be  feed  to  buy  and  we 
must  live.  If  we  fail  everything  will  be 
swept  away. 

We  would  not  buy  any  hens  from  yards 
that  bad  sick  fowls  in  tiiem.  We  could  not 
buy  them  from  coops  in  the  city  markets 
without  buviug  lice  and  disease.  Hold  on 
again— we  do  not  know  where  to  buy  them, 
and  there's  the  rub. 

Come  to  think  about  it.  we  would  not 
buy  any  fowls  at  all,  as  we  would  only  get 
a  few  hereand  there,  and  would  be  sure  to 
get  lice  or  disease.  We  would  begin  at 
the  bottom  and  raise  our  hens.  True,  it 
takes  time  to  thus  get  into  the  poultry 
business,  but  since  we  have  looked  into  it 
we  have  concluded  that  it  is  better  to  hold 
on  to  that  thousand  dollars  than  to  try  a 
"get-rich  quick"  concern.  Such  concerns 
are  vi«kv. 


The  cholera,  roup,  lice,  bad  feeding, 
scrub  fowls,  and  lack  of  experience  may 
sweep  that  thousand  dollars  at  once,  and— 
we  lack  experience. 

We  are  asked  to  state  how  much  land  if 
we  had  a  thousand  dollars,  what  a  man 
ought  to  make,  when  to  hatch  to  get  good 
prices,  give  a  short  description  of  a  poul- 
try farm,  etc. 

Now,  if  we  could  give  an  intclleffent  an- 
swi-r  we  would  close  up  the  Poultry 
Keeper  and  announce  that  our  "mission 
is  done."  The  fact  is  we  have  been  trying 
during  a  whole  decade,  (and  our  readers 
have  been  helping,)  to  find  out  just  those 
very  things. 

There  is  no  best  poultry  house.  In  our 
"Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator"  we  give  a 
large  number,  and  every  month  we  give 
t  hem,  yet  if  we  ask  our  readers  to  select 
the  best  we  would  soon  have  a  "  Kilkenny 
cat  fight,"  for  some  would  like  one  and 
some  others. 

A  man  ought  to  make  at  least  one  dollar 
a  year  clear  profit  from  each  hen.  but  some 
lose  that  much.  A  man  ouyhl  to  hatch  for 
market  as  eaily  as  January  and  February, 
but— the  hens  won't  sit  or  become  broody. 
If  you  get  an  incubator  you  will  need  more 
money  for  brooders,  brooder  house,  etc., 
and  the  lamp  of  the  incubator  may  go  out 
on  a  cold  night. 

In  last  issue,  in  the  "  Chicago  prices,"  we 
gave  the  prices  for  broilers  for  a  whole 
year,  and  stated  that  a  broiler  was  a  chick 
under  two  pounds  weight. 

Old  and  young  fowls  should  not  run  to- 
gether. If  we  had  a  thousand  dollars  and 
did  not  know  that  much  we  would  bold  on 
to  it  and  learn. 

We  are  asked  in  the  above  if  one  could 
make  a  living  on  $1,000.  say  $400  or  §500  a 
year.  Well,  the  first  year  perhaps  nothing 
will  be  made.  One  cannot  go  into  the 
grocery  business  without  knowing  sugar 
from  molasses  and  make  50  per  cent.  Ex- 
perience must  be  considered. 

We  have  replied  in  this  style  in  order  to 
show  the  difficulties  to  beginners.  It  is 
our  duty  to  protect  our  readers  against  mis- 
takes. It  is  no  satisfaction  to  us  to  in- 
duce some  enthusiastic  innocent  young 
man  to  venture  bis  hard  earnings  of  years. 

The  fact  is  the  young  man  who  wrote 
the  above  letter  would  lose  all  because  he 
would  meet  with  obstacles  that  do  not  now 
appear,  and  the  only  thing  for  him  to  do  is 
to  gradually  make  a  business  in  poultry. 
He  cannot  jump  right  into  it. 


Defects  of  Breeds. 
A  reader  at  Huntingburg,lndiana,  wishes 
to  know  something  in  regard  to  defects  in 
breeds,  and  especially  Asiatics.  He  also 
asks  several  other  questions,  writing  as 
fsllows : 

"1.  What  ase  should  a  Cockerel  (Cochin 
or  Brahma)  be  to  oreed  from.  2.  Do  white 
feathers  on  wings  and  Brahma  breast  on 
Partridge  Cochins  show  impurity.  3.  What 
should  the  colorof  the  legs  of  White 
Bantams  be?  4.  Does  a  watery  discharge 
from  the  nostrils  always  indicate  roup?  5. 
Is  the  Hamburg  a  hardy  fowl  ?*' 

1.  Tuey  should  be  at  least  one  year  old, 
though  some  are  more  precocious  than 
others. 

2  Such  defects  would  not  always  be  a 
sure  sign  of  impurity  but  would  be  serious 
defects. 

3.  You  probably  mean  "  Rose-comb  White 
Bantams,"  the  legs  of  which  may  be  yellow 
or  white. 

4.  A  watery  discharge  from  the  nostrils 
may  indicate  a  cold  only. 

5.  The  chicks  are  tender  when  young. 
The  adult  is  hardy  in  the  south  not  being 
regarded  as  a  "  winter"  breed. 

Wants  it  Better. 

Mr.  D.  O.  M>  ers,  York,  Pa.,  got  36  chicks 
out  of  63  fertile  eggs,  which  was  very  good 
considering  the  season  of  the  year,  but  he 
writes  as  follows  about  it : 

I  have  embarked  in  the  broiler  business 
once  more  Where  I  live  at  present  I  have 
built  a  §20  brooder  house.  10x12  feet,  fac- 
ing the  south,  also  two  brooders,  and  made 
an  incubator  that  batched  36  chicks  out  of 
80  eggs,  of  which  17  were  infertile,  27 dying 
in  the  shell  after  fully  maturing.  1  cannot 
understand  that.  The  :.0  are  well  and 
thriving  finely.  I  may  be  able  to  write 
you  how  mv  hatches  anil  chickens  are  get- 
ting along  if  it  does  not  inconvenience  you. 

If  Mr.  Myers  got  36  chicks  that  are  now 
well  and  tbriving.it  proves  that  his  incuba- 
tor did  its  work  well.    The  27  that  died 


could  not  have  been  hatched  by  hens  or  in- 
cubators, because  the  fault  was  in  the  eggs. 
The  chicks  died  in  the  shells  because  their 
parents  may  have  been  incapable  of  pro 
ducing  strong  offspring.  No  two  eggs  are 
alike,  and  the  incubator  could  only  hatch 
the  chicks  that  were  worth  hatching. 

We  will  always  he  pJeased  to  have  Mr. 
Myers  give  csptTitEcei  This  paper 

belongs  to  one  and  all. 

Forced  Moulting— A  Novel  Method. 

Some  one  in  writing  to  a  journal  which  is 
unknown  to  us,  the  clipping  being  sent  by 
a  subscriber,  gives  the  following  novel 
method  of  assisting  the  hens  to  moult.  It 
is  what  is  termed  "forced  moulting."  He 
says: 

I  am  somewhat  interested  in  thickens 
and  winter  eugs,"  says  a  fanner,"  but  have 
bad  trouble  in  yetting  my  hens  feathered 
and  laying  before  winter.  1  tried  an  experi- 
ment this  season  which,  I  believe,  will 
assist  winter  egg  production.  1  pliicked 
the  greater  portion  of  their  feathers  about 
July  1st.  The  result  i<  thai  those  so  treated 
were  feathered  perfectly  Nov.lsl  and  laying 
eggs.  Mv  reason  for  this  is  to  grow  feathers 
while  the  weather  is  hot  anil  egga  Cheap.  ' 

The  plan  is  all  light  enough  if  the  feath- 
ers  are  pulled  out  while  the  hens  are  drop- 
ping them,  and  on  warm  days  the  birds  may 
not  take  cold.  Unless  the  feathers  come 
out  easily  the  practice  will  be  a  cruel  one. 
Good,  dry  quarters  must  be  provided,  for 
should  the  hens  get  wet  or  damp  they  may 
succumb.  Of  course  if  the  feathers  are 
pulled  out  the  result  will  be  new  feathers. 
The  hens  may  be  assisted  as  mentioned,  but 
it  should  only  be  done  when  the  conditions 
are  in  favor  of  the  heus. 


A  Chestnut— Strike  it  Out. 

The  following  has  been  floating  around 
headed  "A  Remedy  for  Cholera,"  and  it 
seems  as  though  it  is  more  frequently  used 
to  "fill  up"  than  for  its  value: 

This  remedy  is  given  in  several  poultry 
exchanges  and  its  merits  vouched  for: 
"  Take  five  cents  worth  of  antimony,  mix  a 
tablespoonful  in  the  feed  for  15  or 20  fowls, 
and  give  to  them  at  each  meal  for  three  or 
four  days.  Keep  antimony  dissolved  in 
their  water,  stirring  it  well  each  time  fresh 
water  is  put  in  the  vessel.  If  the  chicken 
is  too  sick  to  eat  or  drink,  make  a  small 
pill  of  antimony  i  nd  give  it  by  forcing  it 
down  the  throat.  This  is  at  least  worth  a 
trial,  and  may  be  the  means  of  saving  many- 
fowls. 

If  the  remedy  must  be  used  for  "three  or 
four  days"  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  then 
not  needed.  Cholera  "  kills  or  cures"  in  36 
hours— no  three  or  four  days  about  it— to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  birds  will 
not  even  look  at  the  feed.  The  fact  is  that 
the  writer  mistook  some  other  ailment  for 
cholera.  Antimony  has  been  known  for 
years,  being  one  of  the  ingredients  in  some 
condition  powders.  It  is  a  slow  poison  and 
is  unsafe  to  use  for  any  class  of  stock. 

Throwing  Dark  Feathers. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  a  prize  win- 
ning bird  show  feathers  not  belonging  1o 
the  plumage  as  was  the  case  in  a  flock 
belonging  to  a  subscriber  at  Rochester 
New  York,  who  writes  as  follows: 

I  have  a  White  Wyandotte  hen  which  is 
four  years  old  next  June,  and  has  scored 
02  1-2  points .  During  her  moult  this  fall 
she  has  developed  several  partly  black 
feathers,  and  some  that  are  slightly  spotted. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this?  Her  chicks 
having  previously  won  prizes,  would  it 
not  be  harmful  to  breed  from  he>-  ? 

It  is  not  unusual  for  old  hens,  after 
moulting,  to  show  an  off  color  feather  or 
two,  and  it  is  uot  an  evidence  of  impurity 
always.  Sometimes  aged  black  hens  be- 
come white.  If  she  has  produced  prize- 
winning  chicks  she  may  still  be  used  pro- 
vided she  is  mated  with  a  carefully  selected 
male. 


TO  THE  LAND  OF  SUNSHINE 

And  Flowers,  the   Italy  of  America, 
California. 

Via  the  true  southern  pathway,  "The  Iron 
Mountain  Route,"  which  traverses  a  region 
of  perpetual  sunshine,  w  here  snow  storms, 
blizzards  or  high  altitudes  are  unknown. 
Pullman  first  and  second  class  palace  and 
tourist  sleeping  cars  to  points  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  Old  and  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Nebraska,  I'tah  and  Nevada,  without 
change.  Quick  time,  low  rates,  and  all  the 
comforts  of  modern  railway  improvements 
guaranteed  to  all  who  purchase  tickets  via 
the  Missouri  Pacific  railway  system.  For 
rates  write  from  your  home,  literature,  and 
full  information,  drop  a  postal  card.  J.  P. 
McCanu.  T.  P.  Agent,  510  Railroad  avenue, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  or  391  Broad  wav,  New  York. 
W.  E.  Hoyt,  G.  E.  P.  Agt.. 

New  York. 


How  to  Fix  the  Clock. 

Here  is  something  not  in  the  poultry 
line,  but  we  considered  it  worth  giving  to 
our  readers,  as  it  may  pay  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription : 

Take  off  the  pointers  and  the  face;  take 
off  the  pendulum  and  its  wire.  Remove 
the  ratchet  from  the  tic*  wheel  and  the 
Cock  will  run  down  with  great  velocity. 
Let  it  go.  T he  increased  speed  wears  away 
the  gum  and  dust  from  the  pinions— the 
clock  cleans  itself.  If  you  have  anv  pure 
sperm  oil,  put  the  least  bit  on  the  axles. 
Put  the  machine  togetner,  and  nine  times 
in  ten  it  will  run  just  as  well  as  if  it  had 
been  taken  to  the  shop.  In  fact  this  is  the 
wav  most  shopnx  n  clean  clocks.  If  instead 
of  a  pendulum  the  clock  has  a  watch  es- 
capement, this  latter  can  betaken  out  in  au 
instanl  without  taking  the  works  apart, 
and  the  result  is  the  same. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  facts  in  the 
above  and  give  it  on  its  merits— if  any.  It 
costs  nothing  to  try  it  and  may  startup 
quite  a  number  of  clocks  for  those  who 
cannot  easily  have  .their  time  pieces  re- 
paired. 

A  Cure  for  Roup. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  we  receive 
hundreds  of  letters.whicli  are  as  follows,  oi 
similar : 

Can  you  give  me  a  cure  for  roup  '!  My 
poultry  house  is  full  of  it,  and  all  of  my 

low  is  have  it  . 

One  wight  as  well  ask  for  a  cure  for  diph- 
theria, consumption,  asthma,  bronchitis  oi 
scrofula.  Then,  again,  one  cannot  sit  by 
the  side  of  a  sick  fowl  and  treat  it  as  is 
done  with  a  sick  person  ! 

Roup  hangs  on,  can  ying  off  the  birds  one 
by  one.  Sometimes  the  bird  has  the  croup 
—breathes  as  if  suffocating.  Others  liave 
greattumors  on  the  face.  Some  have  canker 
sore  throat  (diphtheria),  and  others  waste 
away  as  with  mirasmus. 

If  they  drink  from  the  same  vessel  of 
water  the  disease  spreads.  If  the  roup  was 
in  the  flock  last  year  the  germs  may  have 
been  left  over  for  this. 

Cold  draughts  of  air  from  the  ventilator.or 
from  a  crevice  or  nail  bote,  increase  the 
chances  for  the  appearance  of  rouo,  and  it 
means  hard  work  to  "doctor"  the  fowls. 
Often  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils  and  a 
very  foul  odor  may  be  noticed. 

There  is  no  sure  cure.  For  the  croup 
give  a  teaspoonful  of  raw  egg  (white  and 
yolks  slightly  beaten  together),  three  times 
a  day.  For  swelled  eyes  anoint  once  a  day 
with  vaseline,  and  sprinkle  a  pinch  of 
chlorate  of  potash  down  the  throat.  Add 
a  teaspoonful  of  chlorate  of  potash  to 
every  pint  of  the  drinking  water.  Keep 
the  birds  warm  and  feed  meat,  raw  or 
cooked,  as  a  part  of  the  ration.  Mix  a  pint 
of  spirits  of  turpentine  with  a  bushel  of 
lime  that  has  air-slacked.  Mix  it  inti- 
mately, and  you  may  use  more  turpentine 
if  you  prefer.  Scatter  it  everywhere,  on 
floors,  yards,  roosts,  in  nests  and  do  not 
miss  a  square  inch  of  space.  Clean  out  the 
house  and  scatter  lime  daily. 

Do  not  waste  time  and  labor  after  tou 
find  you  can  do  nothing  but  destroy  them. 
We  uever  saw  a  fowl  cured  of  roup  that 
was  ever  north  keeping. 

Disinfect  everything  antl  get  new  stock 
from  healthy  birds,  and  always  use  the  lime 
every  week.  Saturate  everything,  yards 
especially,  with  the  disinfectant:  Here  is  a 
good  and  cheap  disinfectant.  One  pound 
copperas,  one  pound  bluestone  (sulphate 
of  copper),  and  six  gallons  hot  water.  Dis- 
solve the  minerals  in  the  water  and  add  a 
pint  of  sulphuric  acid.  With  a  watering 
pot  you  can  apply  it  everywhere.  Do  this 
three  times  a  week  before  you  get  other 
fowls. 

Burn  or  bury  the  bodies  of  all  roupy 
birds.  Scald  the  troughs,  roosts,  floors, 
etc.,  with  the  disinfecting  liquid,  by  heat- 
ing it.  Burn  up  all  the  old  nests.  In  fact, 
clean  out  all  the  germs  or  roup  will  come 
back  again. 


The  Successful  "  Successful." 

The  Successful  Incubator,  manufactured 
by  the  Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  of  Des 
Moines,  la.,  in  competition  with  some  of 
the  leaning  incubators  of  the  country  at 
Kansas  City  Show,  recently  won  first 
honors . 

This  is  indeed  a  very  great  victory  for  Un- 
successful Incubator,  and  it  looks  very 
much  as  if  some  pretty  close  competition 
for  honors  will  be  the  result  of  the  exhibits 
at  the  shows  tha*  are  to  be  held  at  other 
places.  The  Des  Moines  Incubator  Co. 
have  recently  issued  their  annual  book— a 
complete  treatise  on  poultry — and  will  be 
-cut  to  any  one  for  ten  cents  in  stamps. 
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Mr.  C.  C.  Hartman,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  breeds 
Buff,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
his  strains  being  among  the  best  that  can 
be  selected  and  from  stock  of  undoubted 
purity. 


Mr.  H.  A.  Kuhns,  Box  400,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  offers  his  egg  record  books..  They 
are  just  the  thing  for  those  who  desire  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  eggs  laid,  and  they 
cost  but  very  little.  No  trouble  to  keep 
the  record  with  one  of  these  books. 


Mr.  James  M.  Smith,  Perkiomenville,  Pa., 
keeps  21  varieties  of  poultry,  and  can  sup- 
ply anything  that  is  wanted.  He  has  care- 
fully selected  his  stock  from  the  yards  of 
the  best  breeders,  and  uses  the  best  to  be 
had. 


Mr.  E.  G.  McCormick,  Perrysville,  In- 
diana, breeds  Plymouth  Rocks  exclusively, 
making  them  his  specialty.  As  he  keeps 
only  the  one  breed  he  gives  them  his  in- 
dividual attention,  and  consequently  he 
aims  to  have  them  of  the  best  quality  and 
fully  up  to  requirements. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Silcott,  Snickersville,  Va„ 
won  on  his  birds  at  Leesburg,  Va.,  last 
year,  Mr.  Geo.  O.  Brown  being  the  judge. 
We  advise  our  readers  to  write  Mr.  Silcott 
and  get  his  catalogue,  which  is  free  to  all. 
He  has  good  stock  and  at  moderate  prices. 


Messrs.  Bartlett  &  Holmes,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  have  been  in  business  just  one  year, 
and  they  have  been  compelled  to  make  an 
addition  to  their  establishment.  They  sell 
che  O.  K.  poultry  food,  ground  meat,  meat 
scraps,  ground  and  cut  bone,  fish  and 
other  supplies. 


Mr.  Fred.  B.  Money,  Lane's  Mills,  Pa., 
has  just  completed  three  new  poultry 
houses,  and  has  his  yards  stocked  with  the 
best  that  money  can  buy.  He  has  bought 
the  entire  stock  of  Mr.  Emery  S.  Pugh,  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  among  them  being  the  Black 
Minorca  cock  "World  Beater,"  that  scored 
96  points,  and  has  also  bought  a  fine  96  1-2 
point  cockerel.  His  stock  is  strong  and 
vigorous,  and  bred  for  their  laying  quali- 
ties and  health.  Send  to  him  for  his  cir- 
cular. His  Black  Minorcas  are  equal  to 
any  in  the  country.  He  also  breeds  six 
other  varieties. 


The  Des  Moines  Incubator  Company,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  who  manufacture  the  "Suc- 
cessful" incubator  and  brooder,  won  the 
medal  and  first  premium  at  the  recent  Mid- 
Continental  Show,  held  at  Kansas  City. 
This  show  was  the  largest  one  in  the  West 
in  1895,  and  to  win  at  such  a  show  is  quite 
an  honor. 


Messrs.  Kunze  &  Co.,  Garden  Prairie, 
Illinois,  have  for  sale  fifty  choice  cock- 
erels, at  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  each,  of 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Langsans,  Black 
Minorcas,  Light  Brahmas,  Silver  Wyan- 
dottes,  and  Brown  Leghorns.  They  must 
reduce  stock  and  for  that  reason  offer  birds 
cheap  at  present. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Mettler,  East  Millstown,  N.  J., 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  breeders  of 
Black  Minorcas  in  this  country,  and  bis 
stock  wins  wherever  shown.  At  the  re- 
cent great  stock  and  farm  show,  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  his  Black 
Minorcas  won  first  as  the  best  pen  on  ex- 
hibition. 


The  Archimedian  Bone  Cutter  Company 
Mflford,  Mass.,  will  send  their  Archime- 
dian green  bone  cutter  on  trial,  an  offer 
which  they  make  to  readers.  Everybody 
should  have  a  green  bone  cutter. 


Mr.  S.  Howard  Merriman,  Bosley,  Mary- 
land, has  incubators  for  sale,  and  we  sug- 
gest that  readers  write  him  for  bargains. 


Mr.  T.  F.  Weaver,  Blue  Mound,  Kansas, 
makes  a  specialty  of  prize-winning  Light 
Brahmas.  He  has  a  few  choice  birds  for 
sale  and  will  sell  eggs  in  the  spring  from 
his  best  stock  only,  and  at  moderate  prices. 
He  keeps  nothing  but  Light  Brahmas.  He 
won  at  the  recent  show  at  Parsons,  Kan. 


Mr.  F.  J.  Marshall,  Middletown,  Ohio,  is 
one  of  the  best-known  breeders  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  reliable,  his  breeds 
being  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Brahmas, 
Cochins  and  Bantams.  He  keeps  only  the 
best  to  be  obtained,  and  we  can  safely  as- 
sure our  readers  that  they  will  get  from 
him  what  they  ask. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Rex,  622  Arch  street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  has  two  good  Pineland  in- 
cubators for  sale.  They  are  200-egg  capac- 
ity and  can  be  had  at  a  bargain. 


Messrs.  Shook  Brothers,  Spring  Mills, 
Pa.,  breed  Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks', 
White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  White  Leg- 
horns and  Silver-Spangled  Hamburgs,  of 
the  best  strains  and  from  well-known  and 
celebrated  strains. 


Mr.  C.  D.  Purvis,  Cardington,  Ohio,  has 
for  sale  the  Ohio  Incubator,  price,  $16;  Ohio 
Brooder,  price,  $6,  and  won  first  medal  at 
the  Ohio  State  Fair,  hatching  125  strong 
chicks  out  of  130  eggs,  a  record  seldom 
reached.  The  incubator  and  brooder  have 
been  making  good  records,  and  we  advise 
readers  to  write  him  for  description. 


Spongia  can  be  had  of  Dr.  C.  A.  "Wiant, 
Marion,  Ohio,  and  of  Boericks  &  Tafel,  1011 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia,,  at  25  and  50 
cents  per  bottle,  or  package,  either  in 
liquid  or  pellets. 


Mr.  H.  H.  Frick,  Frick's,  Pa.,  offers  his 
colored  catalogue,  the  fowls  being  printed 
in  eight  colors.  It  is  free  to  all  who  will 
v/rite  him.  He  has  seventeen  selected  va- 
rieties, and  from  the  best  stock  in  the 
United  States. 


Imported  Geffchen's  Buff  Leghorns.  Dr. 
C.  A.  Wiant,  Marion,  Ohio,  is  the  sole  im- 
porter of  this  strain  of  Buff  Leghorns,  and 
he  spends  many  dollars  in  getting  the  best. 
He  makes  the  Buffs  his  specialties,  and  the 
Geffchen  family  is  noted  as  the  celebrated 
"egg  producers." 


Homing  pigeons  are  not  only  bred  bu; 
trained  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Hooper,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  who  makes  a  specialty  of  them.  Mr. 
Hooper's  lofts  are  unrivaled  by  any  breeder 
in  this  country.  He  knows  all  about  Hom- 
ings, and  those  who  desire  choice  birds, 
that  can  fly,  should  write  him. 


All  wood  shipping  coops,  and  just  the 
place  to  get  them  is  from  Mr.  Franklin 
Benner,  303  Hennepin  avenue,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  These  coops  are  not  only  light  (thus 
saving  expressage)  but  tight,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent cold  draughts.  They  comply  with  all 
the  requirements  of  the  express  companies, 
and  can  be  sent  at  the  "one  rate"  charge. 
He  sends  them  to  you  "knocked  down,"  so 
as  to  cost  you  but  little  to  get  them.  Mr. 
Benner  has  also  700  pure  bred  fowls—  Light 
Brahmas,  Black  Langshans,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  Golden  Wyandottes, — and  they 
are  hard  to  beat.    Write  him. 


Mr.  D.  A.  Mount,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  has 
the  leading  breeds,  and  wins  wherever  he 
shows.  His  White  Turkeys  won  first  at  the 
1895  Hackensack  Show,  and  he  won  first 
on  cock  and  first  and  second  on  hens,  In- 
dian Games.  Also  first  on  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  first  on  White  Guineas.  Send 
for  his  circular  which  is  free  and  full  of  in- 
formation. 


Mr.  L.  E.  Crumbling,  Hall,  Pa.,  breeds 
Black  and  White  Minorcas,  Houdans,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Indian  Games,  and  Barred  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  of  the  best  strains. 
Stock  for  sale,  and  eggs  in  season.  Order 
early.    Send  for  their  catalogue. 


Mr.  N.  Porter  Brown,  Westboro,  Mass., 
recently  shipped  a  big  order  to  California, 
and  has  sold  birds  in  18  different  States, 
where  they  arrived  in  first-class  condition, 
as  well  as  giving  excellent  satisfaction. 
His  specialties  are  White  and  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Single  Comb  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Light 
Brahmas,  Pekin  Ducks,  White  Guineas  and 
White  Holland  Turkeys.  He  has  Plymouth 
Rocks  which  weigh  8  to  10  pounds.  Light 
Brahmas  weighing  10  to  13  pounds,  and 
Pekin  drakes  weighing  8  to  10  pounds. 
His  stock  is  bred  from  exhibition  birds 
that  are  noted  as  egg  producers. 


The  Pineland  Incubator  and  Brooder 
Company,  Jamesburg,  New  Jersey,  make  an 
incubator  that  is  well  known  and  reliable. 
It  is  absolutely  self-regulating,  has  perfect 
ventilation,  and  is  guaranteed.  They  also 
make  the  Pineland  hot  water  brooder, 
which  holds  uniform  heat. 


Mr.  M.  F.  Stell wagon,  St.  Ignace,  Mich., 
is  selling  rose-comb  and  single-comb  Black 
Minorcas  and  White  Minorcas  cheap,  and 
also  offers  American  Dominiques  and  Light 
Brahmas  low.  He  is  the  manufacturer  of 
Dr.  Owsley's  sure  roup,  canker,  and  gape 
cure,  which  he  will  sell  at  half  price  for 
the  next  60  days. 


Mr.  D.  H.  Wotring,  La  Grange,  Ohio, 
breeds  Silver  Wyandottes  (Hawkins  and 
Mohawk  strains),  Golden  Wyandottes  (Mc- 
Kean  and  Keller  strains),  and  Buff  Wyan- 
dottes, (Theim  and  Forsyth  strains).  He 
has  some  choice  young  cockerels  for  sale 
in  order  to  make  room. 


Mr.  A.  N.  Doan,  Gainesville,  N.  Y., 
breeds  Light  Brahmas,  from  best  selected 
stock,  Autocrat  and  Duke  of  York  strains. 
This  season  cocks  of  Felch  and  Shaw 
strains  will  be  used.  His  breeding  hens  of 
1894  and  1895  laid  three  days  out  of  four 
a  great  portion  of  the  time,  and  the  first 
year.  He  has  won  wherever  his  birds 
were  shown. 


Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Mills,  Mt.  Palatine,  111., 
breed  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks, 
of  the  best  stock,  and  offers  eggs  at  low 
prices.  They  select  their  birds  for  prolific- 
acy. 


Mr.  C.  A.  Snyder,  Waynetown,  Indiana, 
has  25  Light  Brahma  cockerels,  Felch 
strain,  bred  from  prize  winners,  for  sale 
at  a  bargain.  Also  20  choice  pullets,  of 
same,  and  10  choice  heavy-feathered  cocker- 


els. He  also  has  one  of  the  best  Black 
Langshan  flocks  in  the  West.  His  Light 
Brahma  pen  is  headed  by  the  first-prize 
bird  "William  the  First,"  and  the  hens 
are  92  to  95  birds,  parents  of  the  young 
stock  offered  above.  His  Brahmas  weigh 
from  8  to  11  pounds,  and  are  noted  layers. 
He  recently  won  every  prize  on  both  breeds 
at  a  leading  show. 


German  Hares.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Kirk, 
B'orest  Grove,  Pa.,  breeds  German  Hares 
and  the  best  varieties  of  pure-bred  fowls. 
Write  him  for  his  catalogue  as  he  can  please 
you. 


Mr.  B.  W.  Hartwell,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y., 
breeds  Light  Brahmas  exclusively,  his 
stock  being  from  the  best  strains  in  the 
country,  and  procured  at  high  prices  from 
selected  yards.  He  gives  the  one  breed 
his  special  attention, 


The  Universal  Matcher  and  Brooder  is 
made  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Andrews,  111  East 
Market  street,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  he  de- 
sires our  readers  to  write  him  for  descrip- 
tive catalogue. 


Mr.  Henry  Murphy,  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota,  has  some  fine  Black  Java  and  In- 
dian Game  cockerels  for  sale.  Here  is  a 
splendid  chance  for  some  of  our  North- 
western readers  to  get  good  birds. 


Mrs.  E.  E.  Simpson,  Swartz,  Pa.,  has 
Silver  Wyandotte  cockerels  and  pullets  for 
sale  at  $1.00  each,  to  reduce  stock.  They 
are  from  the  celebrated  strains  of  Charles 
McCleave  and  Bush  Brothers.  She  also 
sells  eggs  in  season  at  moderate  prices. 


White  Wonders.  Mr.  Wm.  N.  Frencn, 
New  Haven,  Vt.,  who  originated  the  White 
Wonders,  won  six  of  the  prizes  at  the  re- 
cent Boston  Show  (reported  as  won  by  Mr. 
Corning  through  a  mistake).  There  were 
33  White  Wonders  exhibited  at  Boston, 
and  the  breed  attracted  attention  form  all 
visitors.  For  a  "general  purpose"  fowl  it 
is  equal  to  any. 


Mr.  O.  G.  Gaston,  Wellsburg,  Kansas, 
breeds  Plymouth  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas, 
Golden  Wyandottes,  Silver  Wyandottes,  In- 
dian Games,  and  Phoenix  (Japanese  Long- 
tail  Games.)  He  won  five  firsts  and  second 
premium  at  the  Potamar  Fair  on  six  coops 
last  fall.  Eggs  for  sale  from  selected 
cocks  and  hens. 


Mr.  R.  W.  Davidson,  Glendola,  N.  J., 
breeds  Turkeys  that  weigh  50  pounds,  and 
receives  orders  from  Europe  and  elsewhere. 
He  breeds  also,  Buff  Leghorns,  White  Leg- 
horns, White  Wyandottes,  White  Wonders, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Last 
year  he  exhibited  successfully  at  the 
Great  Madison  Square  Garden  Show,  New- 
York  City;  Trenton  Inter-State  Fair,  N.  J., 
and  the  Great  Hagerstown  Fair,  Md.  At 
Hagerstown,  over  5,000  birds  competing,  he 
won  eight  prizes  with  an  entree  of  only- 
ten  birds.  He  breeds  both  for  show-room 
points  and  practical  results. 


The  Mann  bone  cutter,  made  by  Mr.  F. 
W.  Mann,  Milford,  Mass.,  was  awarded 
bronze  medal,  with  two  highest  awards, 
at  the  Southern  Cotton  States  Exposition,  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  also  the  bronze  medal 
at  the  Mechanics  Fair,  held  in  Boston  for 
two  months. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  is  one 
of  the  breeders  who  has  good  birds  that 
win.  At  Reading  he  almost  cleaned  out 
the  show  on  rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns 
and  single-combs  as  well.  He  also  won 
on  Pekin  Ducks  and  Black  Langshans.  Mr. 
Kulp  breeds  Belgian  Hares  as  a  pastime, 
some  of  them  weighing  12  pounds.  At 
Sanatoga  he  also  won  on  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Pekin  Ducks,  Black  Langshans,  and  Leg- 
horns. His  stock  is  first-class  and  he  aims 
to  please  every  customer. 


Dr.  S.  C.  Moyer,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  won  first 
at  Allentown,  Pa.,  on  Plymouth  Rocks,  first 
on  White  Wyandottes,  second  and  third  on 
Silver  Wyandottes,  second  and  third  on 
Light  Brahmas  and  second  on  Buff  Cochins. 
He  has  100  extra  fine  birds  for  sale,  and  is 
an  experienced  breeder,  who  has  for  years 
carefully  selected  his  stock  from  the  best  to 
be  obtained. 


The  Olentangy  Incubator,  made  by  Mr. 
Geo.  S.  Singer,  Cardington,  Ohio,  has  a  wide 
reputation.  It  is  self-regulating  and  has 
given  excellent  satisfaction.  He  also  makes 
Olentangy  Brooders.  He  requests  readers  to 
write  him  for  free  catalogue  giving  descrip- 
tions of  the  incubator  and  brooder. 


Climax  Exhibition  Coops.  Messrs.  F.  W. 
Landfear  &  Son,  Bedford,  Ohio,  make  this 
celebrated  coop,  a  description  of  which  they 
will  forward  to  all  requesting.  They  also 
breed  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  of  the  purest 
strains. 


Messrs.  S.  B.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Boggstown, 
Indiana,  went  to  the  late  show  at  Indianap- 
olis and  swept  the  decks  on  Bronze  Tur- 
keys, some  of  them  scoring  close  to  100. 
They  took  nearly  all  the  firsts  and  seconds 
to  be  wron,  and  they  had  strong  competition. 
They  did  not  take  anytnmg  else  to  the 
show,  owing  to  illness  in  the  family,  but 
they  have  won  at  all  the  leading  shows 


on  not  only  turkeys,  but  Buff  Leghorns, 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Their 
farm  is  styled  the  "Home  of  the  Bronze 
Turkey." 

Summer  Queen  Brooder  Stoves.  You  can 
get  them  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Swift,  Jr.,  Wa- 
quoit,  Mass.,  for  $1.50  each.  The  brooders 
are  $48  per  dozen.  Free  directions  for 
making  a  brooder  sent  with  each  stove 
ordered.  Write  him  and  see  what  a  good 
thing  he  offers. 


Mammoth  Light  Brahmas  exclusively  are 
bred  by  Mr.  Andrew  M.  Gallagher,  Box  317 
Norristown,  Pa.  Eggs,  $1.00  for  15;  $3.00 
for  50;  $5.00  per  100.  Mr.  Gallagher  makes 
the  one  breed  his  favorite. 


The  Forest  City  Poultry  Yards,  Rockford, 
111.,  have  Light  Brahmas,  White  Wyan- 
dottes, Silver-Spangled  Hamburgs  and  Im- 
perial Pekin  Ducks,  stock  and  eggs  for  sale, 
and  their  yards  contain  some  of  the  best 
birds  that  can  be  obtained. 


"Dandy"  green  bone  cutter.  Write  to 
Messrs.  Stratton  &  Osborne,  Erie,  Pa.  It 
has  been  improved  for  1896  and  sells  for 
$10. 


The  Perfected  incubator  made  by  Mr. 
H.  D.  Moulton,  Taunton,  Mass.,  is  sold  for 
cash,  on  installments  or  rented.  The  Per- 
fected regulator  is  made  to  fit  any  in- 
cubator. Write  him  for  circular,  enclosing 
stamp. 


New  Mammouth  Poultry  Guide  for  only 
15  cents.  Write  Mr.  John  Bauscher,  Jr., 
box  145,  Freeport,  111.  It  has  over  150  illus- 
trations, full  of  designs,  and  will  be  valu- 
able to  all  who  may  get  it. 


The  New  Monitor  incubator,  made  by 
Mr.  A.  F.  Williams,  18  Race  street,  Bristol, 
Conn.,  won  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  over 
100  first  premiums  at  shows.  Write  him 
for  illustrated  catalogue,  enclosing  stamp. 


Send  for  that  immense  catalogue  of  Mr. 
C.  C.  Shoemaker,  box  4,  Freeport,  111.  It 
will  cost  you  15  cents,  but  you  will  get 
a  dollar  book,  as  it  is  finely  illustrated 
with  designs  and  is  brimfull  of  information. 


Bartlett's  O.  K.  food  is  what  all  the  poul- 
trymen  use.  Just  write  him.  Address  C. 
A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass.  Ground  meat, 
ground  fish,  ground  fresh  bone  and  anything 
you  want,  put  up  in  bags,  ready  for  use. 


Get  the  catalogue  of  the  Harvey  Seed 
Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  which  is  sent  free, 
and  contains  their  list  of  prices  for  all 
kinds  of  poultry  supplies. 


Clear  grit  for  poultry.  Write  to  Orr 
Brothers,  Orr's  Mills,  N.  Y.,  for  their 
catalogue.  They  also  breed  Light  Brahmas, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Black  Langshans. 


If  you  want  wire  netting,  full  width,  and 
cheap  don't  forget  the  head-quarters. 
Messrs.  Peter  Duryer  &  Co.,  227  Green- 
wich street.,  New  York  City,  have  sold 
netting  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  they  know  just  what  you  want. 


Standard  roofing-  Mr.  A.F.  S\van,3SDey 
street,  New  York  City,  is  the  one  from 
whom  poultryrnen  get  tbeir  roofing.  Mr. 
Swau  has  a  good  quality  of  roodng,  made 
especially  for  poultryrnen,  and  it  lasts  for 
years.   Write  him  for  prices. 


The  Monarch  Incubator  and  Mr.  James 
Rankin,  the  "Duck  King,"  are  household 
words.  Mr.  Rankin  hatches  10,000  duck- 
lings a  year,  in  the  Monarch,  and  it  has 
won  at  every  show.  The  Monarch  still 
holds  its  high  reputation,  and  so  does  Mr. 
James  Rankin,  South  Easton,  Mass.,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  honorable  men  in  the 
business. 


Mr.  E.  P.  Allen,  Meadville,  Pa.,  has  en- 
larged his  plant  and  will  continue  to  make 
a  specialty  of  pure  breeds.  He  probably 
has  the  largest  thoroughbred  poultry  farm 
in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Allen  is  an 
experienced  breeder  and  keeps  only  the  best 
that  can  be  procured. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Child,  proprietor  of  the  Oak- 
view  Poultry  Yards,  Glenside,  Pa.,  was 
formerly  publisher  of  the  Fanciers'  Gazette. 
He  has  for  years  bred  poultry  for  pleasure, 
and  of  course  would  have  none  but  the 
choicest.  He  breeds  Silver  Wyandottes  and 
Golden  Wyandottes,  having  bought  the  en- 
tire lot  of  Goldens  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Mattison. 
His  c  ck,  "Golden  Boy,"  won  at  Lancaster, 
with  him  being  hens  scoring  94  1-2  and  a 
pullet  scoring  95.  He  also  won  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  New  York,  with  "Oak- 
view  Boy,"  now  mated  with  ten  choice  open- 
laced  pullets.  He  has  won  at  West  Chester, 
Mt.  Gretna,  Trenton,  Hagerstown,  Hack- 
ensack. Write  him  for  his  circular.  His 
prices  are  very  moderate  for  stock  and  eggs. 
Mi.  Child  also  has  choice  Beagles,  from 
which  he  will  sell  a  few. 


Toulose  Geese.  Mr.  Charles  Stolte,  Bre- 
men, Kansas,  breeds  Light  Brahmas,  Black 
Minorcas,  Black  Langshans  and  Toulouse 
Geese.  At  Beatrice,  Neb.,  he  won  firsts,  sec- 
onds and  thirds  on  his  stock,  scoring  from 
94  to  96.  He  will  spare  a  few  birds  at 
moderate  prices,  and  offers  eggs  in  season 
very  low  considering  the  quality  of  his 
stock. 
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Grading  and  Selling  Uggs. 
The  following  from  the  Chicaijo  Intn-- 
■Ocmn  gives  some  idea  of  the  egg;  business 
in  a  great  city.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  is  the  country  that  produces  toe  eggs  for 
the  city  to  eat,  and  that  it  is  the  strictly 
fresh  egg  tliat  brings  joy  to  the  purchaser 
and  money  to  the  producer: 

There  are  eggs  and  eggs,  and  they  all  have 
their  different  uses.  By  holding  an  egg  up 
between  the  eye  and  the  light  an  expert  can 
-at  once  tell  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  par- 
ticularly adapted,  and  promptly  pro- 
nounces as  to  its  destiny.  There  is  Hie  egg 
■which  exhibits  a  small  cloud  floating  in  aii 
orange  sea.  This  egg  finds  its  way  to  a 
humble  saloon  and  is  beaten  up  into  a 
golden  tizz  "  to  soothe  the  weary  palate 
■of  the  retire  1  politician. 

Again,  there  is  the  egg  which  shows  a 
galaxy  of  crimson  stars,  intimating  that 
the  industrious  ben  that  laid  it  is  suffering 
from  the  heat  and  needs  rest  at  a  poultry 
Mount  Clemens  or  Saratogo.  This  egg 
linds  its  way  to  the  quiet  restaurant, 
whither  the  sign,  "Meals,  •">  cents,"  beguiles 
the  hungry  wanderer.  A  third  egg  shows 
a  dark,  solid  body,  surrounded  by  vapory 
liquid.  It  abounds  in  the  generoii.-  barrel- 
houses, whose  motto  is  "An  egg  or  a  clam 
with  every  drink,"  and  where  the  gay  ami 

•  careless  reveler  says,  "You  spoke  late," 
when  the  hapless  chicken  squeaks  at  the 
moment  of  degultition.  A  tourth  egg, 
light  in  weight,  and  of  a  sickly  green  com- 
plexion, sprinkled  with  dark  blotches  is 
popular  at  political  meetings,  where  the 
audience  is  not  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
speaker. 

But,  above  all,  there  is  the  honest,  flaw- 
less, unexceptional  egg.  proudly  laid  upon 
fresh  straw  by  a  kind  and  wholesome  hen. 
This  is  the  legitimate  egg  of  commerce,  that 
makes  the  whole  world  happy  every  morn- 
ing. 

A II  these  ovarian  facts,  and  many  more, 
transpired  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Egg 
^Inspectors'  Union.  The  great  arterv 
thr  nigh  which  eggs,  butter,  fruit,  vege- 
tables and  other  commodities  are  daily 
poured,  as  it  were,  into  the  voracious  maw 
of  Chicago,  and  which  resounds  during  the 
week  with  the  din  of  stentorian  voices,  is 
on  Sabbath  evenings  as  quiet  as  a  church- 
yard. Yesterday  afternoon,  however,  a 
band  of  men,  chiefly  young  ones,  assembled 
in  the  otherwise  deserted  thoroughfare  and 
followed  one  another  up  a  long  fight  of 
stairs  leading  to  a  back  room  which  was 
furnished  for  a  meeting.  These  were  the 
Chicago  egg  inspectors,  better  known  as 
-"ega  eandlers,"  who  of  late  formed  an  as- 
sociation for  the  protection  of  their  pe- 
culiar industry.  The  latter  is  one  of  which 
few  people  have  a  fairly  accurate  idea. 

"To  become  an  expert  egg  candler  re- 
quires years  of  experience,"  said  President 
Edward  W.  Jones  to  a  reporter  for  the  In- 
ler-Ocean.  "Our  work  consists  in  holding 
up  eggs  between  the  eye  and  the  light  and 
deciding  whether  they  are  good  or  bad. 
Candles  were  originally  used  for  this  pur- 
pose—and they  are  still  used  by  some  firms 
—and  hence  the  name ;  but  gas,"  lamps  and 
•electric  lights  are  of  late  used  by  many  of 
us  in  our  business.  We  may  eventually 
change  our  name  to  egg  eleel ric  lighters." 
"Some  farmers  use  the  da^  light  for  can- 
dling," put  in  Vice-President  Tyler.  "They 
just  hold  the  eegs  up  against  it." 

"Ours  is  pretty  critical  work,  as  every- 
thing in  connection  with  the  egg  business 
is,"  continued  the  president.  "Eggs  are 
very  sensitive  things  and  require  the  great- 
est care  in  storage.  Take  that  case  of  a 
Grand  Rapids  firm  tlia^  went  broke  some 
time  time  ago  for  §200,000  simply  through 
putting  a  car  load  of  oranges  "in  among 
rheir  eggs,  which  ruined  the  whole  stock. 
An  egg  will  absorb  the  smell  of  anything 
near  it  within  twenty-four  hours.  That's 
-why  so  many  cases  of  failure  occurred  when 
the  cold  storage  process  was  first  started  ; 
the  ammonia  leaked  from  the  pipes  and  the 
smell  of  it  got  into  the  eggs." 

"How  many  eggs  can  an  expert  candler 
examine  in  a  dav  ?"  inquired  the  reporter. 

"From  900  to  1,200  dozen." 

"During  what  part  of  the  year  are  the 

•  damaged  ones  chiefly  found  ?  " 

'  From  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of 
•September.  The  hens  are  then  affected  by 
the  heat  so  that  a  large  number  of  the  eggs 
.are  found  filled  with  clots  of  blood,  which 
of  course  cause  their  rejection.'' 

Mr.  Jones  explained  that  all  or  nearly  all 
the  eggs  that  are  brought  for  sale  to  Chi- 
cago pass  through  the  eandlers'  hands  on 
South  Water  street.  No  legitimate  egg 
firm  suffers  a  bad  egg  to  go  to  th«  public. 
A  few  houses  that, are  nod  legetimate  do  not 
-employ  eandlers,  but  sell  to  grocers,  etc., 
■the  eggs  as  they  receive  them. 

"  How  are  the  rejected  eggs  got  rid  of  ?  " 
"Well,  some  time  ago  the  egg  merchants 
paid  men  for  the  removal  of  the  bad  eggs 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  barrel,  also 
twenty-five  cents  for  each  barrel  that  con- 
tained them.  They  don't  need  to  do  that 
rany  longer.  R.  Bmithson  now  sends  found 
•and  collects  all  the  rejected  eggs  free  of 
■charge.  He  finds  use  for  them  and  makes 
it  pay.  He  has  a  number  of  men  and  girls 
sorting  over  the  egsrs.  The  thor  Highly  bad 
•ones  have  to  be  thrown  away,  but  a  great 
number  are  found  good  enough  for  this 
purpose.  Only  the  yolks  of  these  damaged 
eggs  are  used.  They  are  sold  to  tanners, 
who  make  a  preparation  from  them  for 
triving  a  tone  and  finish  to  fancy  leather 
Some  o  her  kind  of  stuff  is  made  from  them 
.for  sizing  calico  and  muslin  at  the  mill?. 


So  you  see  the  use  of  decayed  eggs  is  not 
entirely  monopolized  by  the  election  meet- 
ings." 

The  heaviest  receiving  time  for  eggs  m 
Chicago  is  April  and  May.  It  is  then  the 
hands  and  eyes  of  the  egg  candler  are  kept 
busiest.  About  two-thirds  of  Chicago's 
cold  storage  stock  of  eggs  is  sent  East. 

The  eandlers  are  paid  at  the  rate  often  to 
twelve  and  one-half  cei^s  per  case  of  thirty 
dozen  eggs  they  examine,  which  shows 
that  they  must  possess  very  nimble  fingers 
•  and  sharp  eyes  to  earn  their  pay.  Some  of 
them  have  regular  salaries  of  about  $20  a 
week. 

"We  used  to  make  from  stdlo  !?.">  a  day," 
s lid  President  Jones,  "but  during  the  last 
t  wo  years  it  sunk  to  from  $2  50  to  $:>.  Now 
it's  going  up  again.  We  are  on  the  very  best 
terms  with  our  employers.  Commission 
men  are  good  fellows  to  work  for.  Occa- 
sionally a  mean  man  goes  into  business  on 
South  Water  street,  but  it  doesn't  last 
long;  the  climate  down  here  is  against  him. 
All  the  decent  commission  men  are  with 
us,  for  it  is  to  their  interest  as  well  as  ours 
that  our  union  be  a  success." 


Cross-Bred  Fowls. 

Farmers  generally  are  partial  to  crossing 
breeds  of  poultry.  This  comes  from  the 
supposition  that  cross-bred  fowls  possess 
greater  hardiness  and  merit  than  pure 
breeds,  and  that  by  crossing  two  breeds  the 
good  qualities  of  both  can  be  combined.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  if  any  one  has  greatly 
improved  his  flock  by  cross-breeding.  True, 
the  common  fowls  may  be  improved,  as  an 
infusion  of  new  blood  of  any  kind  will 
prove  beneficial  to  a  certain  extent ;  but 
when  flocks  are  composed  of  pure  breeds, 
and  crossing  is  restored  to,  a  gain  may  be 
made  in  one  season  to  be  lost  the  next. 
When  a  farmer  destroys  the  purity  of  his 
flock  by  crossing  he  starts  on  a  down-grade, 
and  does  not  stop  until  he  gets  to  the  bot- 
tom. The  flock  is  soon  left  to  itself,  and 
the  result  is  in-breeding  and  degeneracy, 
with  loss  of  size  and  prolificacy. 

Crossing  is  not  objectionable  when  a  care- 
ful selection  of  males  and  females  is  made 
and  there  is  au  object  in  it.  To  simply 
cross  two  breeds,  without  knowing  what 
the  probable  result  will  be  in  advance,  is 
to  incur  a  risk  of  failure.  Some  breeds 
will  cross  well  with  others,  and  for  one 
season  there  will  be  a  seeming  advantage  ; 
but  when  breeds  not  suited  to  each  other 
are  crossed  the  progeny  will  be  woise  than 
mongrels.  To  explain  this  it  may  be  stated 
that  when  a  Brown  Leghorn  is  mated  with 
a  Partridge  t  ochin  female,  the  progeny 
will  be  hardy  birds  and  the  pullets  will  be 
excellent  layers-.  Both  breeds  have  single 
combs,  black  breasts,  and  plumage  similar 
in  man  y  respects,  though  they  differ  greatly 
in  shape.  Should  such  a  cross  as  mating  a 
Black  Spanish  male  or  Polish  male  with 
Cochin  or  Brahma  female  be  made,  failure 
will  result,  as  such  across  is  too  violent. 
The  progeny  will  not  possess  the  hardiness 
of  tne  Brahma  nor  the  prolificacy  of  the 
breeds  from  whicn  the  males  were  taken. 
Yet  just  such  haphazard  crossing  is  made 
by  farmers  every  year. — destroyingthe  good 
qualities  of  the  flock  and  exterminating 
i he  pure  breeds.  It  is  better  every  way  to 
keep  breeds  in  their  purity  than  to  cross 
them  where  the  breeds  are  entirely  dis- 
similar. 

That  the  characteristics  of  the  breeds  are 
thus  destroyed  may  be  easily  shown  by  an 
experiment.  Select  a  number  of  hens  of 
any  breed  preferred  or  a  number  of  breed-, 
anil  mate  them  with  a  Houdan  cock  The 
chicks  that  may  be  hatched  will  apparently 
be  pure  Houdans,  as  the  Houdan  very 
strongly  impresses  its  characteristics  on  its 
offsprings,  and  uniformity  will  prevail  — 
each  chick  being  nearly  black  and  having 
five  toes  on  each  foot,  as  well  as  a  crest  on 
the  head.  It  will  appear  that  the  cross  is 
excellent ;  but  wait  until  the  next  year.and 
allow  these  cross-bred  fowls  to  breed  to- 
gether, and  the  chicks  will  resemble  the 
hens  of  the  first  cross.  Unifoimity  will  be 
lost,  no  two  chicks  will  be  alike,  and  a  lot 
of  mongrels  result.  The  first  cross  was 
successful  with  the  Houdan  because  he  was 
pure-bred  and  was  selected  for  the  purpose: 
but  the  second  cross  was  a  f  lilure  because 
there  was  no  judgment  used  in  crossim/. 
No  cross  can  be  made  that  will  result  in 
securing  qualities  that  cannot  be  found  in 
one  or  more  of  the  pure  breed".  If  the 
pure  breeds  are  not  perfect,  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  cross-bred  birds.  If  a  pure- 
bred possesses  only  one  dominant  quality, 
thesame  may  be  said  of  the  cross-bred  fowl. 
A  perfect  bird  cannot  be  secured  by  cross- 
ing any  two  selected  breeds.  It  requires 
more  than  two,  or  a  dozen,  to  blend  into  one 
the  qualities  of  all,  and  when  some  one 
point  is  gained  something  else  will  be  lost. 

There  are  so  many  different  pure  breeds 
which  have  been  produced  by  judicious 
crossing  and  selection,  that  to  attempt  to 
produce  a  bird  of  merit  by  crossing  would 
be  simply  producing  something  that  can  be 
found  among  t he  pure  breeds  already.  In 
fact,  such  work  will  be  but  a  repetition  of 
what  has  already  been  done,  and  it  is  in  one 
respect  a  waste  of  time,  Anything  that  is 
wanted  can  be  procured  from  among  the 
pure  breeds. 

Crossing  cannot  unite  extremes.  A  breed 
intended  to  be  contented  under  confine- 
ment cannot  be  an  active  forager.  An  active 
forager,  such  as  the  Leghorn,  will  not  give 
satisfactory  results  in  close  confinement. 
Bv  crossing  a  breed  that  forages  over  a 
wide  area  with  one  that  cannot  fly  over  a 
low  fence,  nothing  is  gained.   The  pure 


breeds  offer  greater  variety  from  which  to 
select.  Some  are  very  prolific,  some  very 
hardy,  some  large,  and  others  small. 
Beauty  of  carriage,  gorgeousness  of  plum- 
age, courage,  and  quality  of  flesh  and 
characteristics  not  possessed  bv  all;  yet 
each  will  excel  iii  one  of  i  bese  pari  icn  lars. 
A  hundred  years  have  passed  by  since  some 
of  I  be  bieeds  were  established,  ami  thrir 
characteristics  are  firmly  fixed. 

Farmers  should  take  greater  interest  in 
the  breeds  The  only  way  to  make  a  profit 
is  to  use  that  which  converts  the  raw  ma- 
terial into  the  most  paying  produci  in  the 
shortest  space  of  time.  In  poultry,  the 
pure  breeds  are  capable  of  yielding  the 
greatest  number  of  eggs  and  "the  heaviest 

carcasses  at  the  least  cost.    Tl  ross-bn  d 

fowl  or  the  mongrel  is  an  uncertainty.  It 
has  no  fixed  quality,  and  cannot  transmit 
uniformity  to  its  offspring,  and  occupies 
space  that  can  be  better  tilled  bv  pure 
breeds. — lohn  ■/.  LentuH,  in  •'Farmer's 


The  Poultry  Business. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the 
poultry  industry  has  developed  into  the 
arges  t  agricultural  industry  of  this 
country.  The  value  of  the  poultry  indus- 
try is  underestimated  by  the  An  erican 
people,  and  il  has  not  been  until  reeenl  Iv 
that  attention  has  been  called  to  the  vast 
wealth  which  lies  at  our  very  door. 

Careful  inquiry  reveals  the  astounding 
fact  that  the  United  States,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing more  eags  than  are  required  for 
home  consumption,  imports  annuallv  over 
$2,000,000  worth  of  eggs.  New  York  State 
a"d  city  consume  about  $45,000,000  worth 
of  eggs  and  poultry  annually,  and  the 
population  of  both  State  and  city  is  about 
5,800,000. 

The  United  States,  with  a  populat  ion  of 
63,000,00',  will  consume  proportionately 
about  $495,000,000  worth  of  eggs  and 
poultry  a  year.  In  order  that  the  full 
value  of  the  industry  may  be  d°terinined 
correctly,  we  must  add  to  the  above  $63,- 
000,000  for  the  value  of  fowls  retained  for 
breeding  and  laying  stock  and  about  $000, 
0U0  for  fancy  stock  and  eggs. 

This  shows  a  sum  total  of  the  industry  to 
be  over  $500,000  000.  The  following  figures 
show  the  cash  value  of  products  in  the 
United  States:  Cotton,  $-H0,OUO,000 ;  bav. 
$430,000,000;  dairy  products,  $254.(00,000 
poultry  and  eggs,  $500,000,000.  While  the 
poultry  industry  is  larger  than  any  of  the 
others,  it  is  the  onlv  agricultural  product 
that  we  do  not  export.  Our  entire  yield, 
which  is  vastly  insufficient  to  meet  the 
demand,  is  all  consumed  at  home,  and, 
besides,  statistics  snow  we  import  from 
foreign  countries  over  13,000,000  dozen  eggs 
annually. 

Here,  where  we  have  so  many  natural 
advantages  as  compared  with  other 
countries,  our  profit  should  far  exceed 
them  in  proportionate  value.  These  facts 
also  show  that  the  value  of  poultry  and 
eggs  exceeds  eveD  wheat,  the  greatest 
agricultural  product  of  our  land,  by  over 
$72,000,000. 

The  general  impression  is  that  this  vast 
industry  is  controlled  by  the  farmer  on  his 
acres  of  land.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The 
farmer  does  not  supply  40  per  cent  of  the 
eggs  raised  in  the  country.  The  majority 
of  eggs  and  poultry  are  raised  by  city  and 
suburban  residents  and  those  who  have  a 
small  number  of  acres  and  make  a  specialty 
of  poultry  raising. 

It  is  an  industry  in  which  any  citizen 
may  engage  with"  pleasure  to  himself  and 
profit  to  his  income.  Not  only  is  it  not 
confined  to  the  male  sex,  but  is  eminently 
adopted  as  a  lucrative  employment  for  the 
fair  sex. 

Besides  being  a  paying  enterprise,  it  is 
also  a  peculiar  one — peculiar  from  the  fact 
that  practical  experience  is  a  most  essential 
requisite.  Without  experience  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  habits  and 
nature  of  the  oirds  one  would  be  like  a  pilot 
at  sea  without  a  compass. 

The  safest,  surest  and  only  practical 
method  of  acquiring  a  poultry  education  is 
by  actual  observation  and  careful  attention 
to  a  few  hens  at  first,  gradually  increasing 
the  flock s  in  accordance  with  the  experi- 
ence gained.  When  this  is  mastered  and 
an  understanding  is  formed  between  the 
keeper  and  flocks  the  work  will  be  'routine 
and  a  business  established  that  will  net  a 
larger  income  for  the  capital  invested  than 
anything  else  of  its  kind. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  from  poultry 
the  fowls  must  be  kept  under  the  control- 
that  is,  in  small  flocks  and  in  small  runs. 
A  city  resident  can  obtain  belter  results 
from  a  small  flock  in  the  back  yard  than 
the  farmer  with  the  same  flock  on  his  un- 
limited range. 

A  bouse  12  feet  square,  with  a  run  or 
yard  having  500  square  feet,  will  accommo- 
date to  a  nicety  about -0  fowls.  Twenty 
bens,  properly  kept,  should  lay  on  an 
average  of  200  dozen  eggs  a  year.  At  20 
cents  per  dozen,  these  would  bring  at  a 
low  market  price  $40. 

Three  pounds  of  grain,  or  its  equivalent, 
will  Iced  20  fowls  a  day.  The  feed  will 
cost  about  §13  a  year,  which  deducted  from 
the  value  of  the  eggs  gives  a  profit  of  $27, 
or  about  si. 35  profit  per  ben. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  selecting 
a'breed  of  fowis  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the 
most  fastidious  person.  There  are  85  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  pouliry,  six  varieties  of 
turkeys,  ten  varieties  of  ducks  and  seven 
varieties    of    geese   recognized   by  the 


American  Poultry  Association.  These 
varieties  are  subdivided  into  13  classes. 

The  Asiatic  class  includes  the  heaviest 
fowls,  such  as  the  Brahmas,  Buff  >  ochins 
and  Black  Langshans.  The  standard 
weights  of  these  birds  arc  12  pounds  for 
1  ocks  and  ••>  j  pounds  tut  hens. 

For  those  who  have  a  small  yard  this 
da-s  would  best  suii  them.  They  are 
easily  bred  in  confinement  aud  are  fairly 

-  1   layers.   They   are  especially  good 

1  1111 1  r  layer,.  F  ,,■  !;lhle  purposes  thev 
are  good. 

The  American  ulsss  are  the  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Javasand  Dorainiques, 
This  class  gives  us  middleweight  poultry. 
The  cocks  weigh  !)'4  pounds  and  hens  7'4 
pounds.  They  are  rated  as  better  layers 
than  the  Asiatics,  and  for  table  purposes 
are  considered  very  fine  in  quality.  TLike 
the  Asiatic  class,  they  will  suit  the  city  or 
suburban  resident,  being  easily  kept  in 
yard  by  a  fence  5  or  tl  feet  high. 

The  Mediterranean,  I'olisl,  and  Hamburg 
classes  are  the  egg  producing  breeds.  The 
Mediterranean  class  is  made  up  of  Leghorn, 
Minorca,  Andalusia  and  Spanish.  Th,-: 
Polish  class  has  onlv  the  different  varieties 
of  the  Polish  family,  and  the  Hamburg^, 
Red  Caps  and  Campines. 

These  three  classes  are  the  smallest  of 
domestic  poultry,  excepting  Ba  itams, 

For  table  purposes  they  are  not  rated  as 
high  as  the  American  class.  They  are  not 
so  well  suited  to  confinement,  owing  to 
I  heir  persistency  in  scaling  a  7  foot  fence 
wit  h  ease.  On  a  range  they  do  well  and  are 
small  eater'. — George  E.  Howard,  in  Ger- 
mantovm  Telegraph. 


Heating  the  Poultry  House. 

T  Artificial  heat  in  the  poultry-house 
causes  the  hens  to  take  cold  when  they  go 
outside;  but  the  suggestion  given  bv  us 
Last  year  might  be  mentioned  again  for  the 
benefit  of  some  who  may  not  ha ,  e  noticed  it. 
It  is  to  hang  a  lighted  stable  lantern  in  the 
poultry-house  on  very  cold  nights.  It  will 
not  create  much  heat,  but  will  raise  the 
temperature  sufficiently  to  dry  the  interior 
and  make  the  hens  more  comfortable.  Care 
should  be  exercised,  however,  to  suspend 
the  lantern  by  the  use  of  wire  and  to  use 
every  precaution  to  avoid  liability  of  de- 
struction by  fire. 


Damp  Poultry-Houses. 

Dampness  on  the  walls  is  due  to  the 
moisture  being  condensed  when  cold  air 
comes  in.  If  the  windows  are  large,  so  as 
to  afford  plenty  of  sunlight  in  the  bouse, 
the  windows  and  doors  may  be  kept  open 
during  the  time  when  the  sun's  rays  are 
entering,  and  plenty  of  ventilation  will 
thus  be  secured,  and  some  of  the  moisture 
evaporated  arid  carried  off.  A  lump  of 
stone  lime  will  also  srreatly  assist  in  dry- 
ing the  house  by  absorbing  moisture.  The 
floors  should  always  be  well  covered  u  it b 
leaves  or  cut  straw. 
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C.  R.Eieg*.  Thoroughbred  stock  for  sale.  Eggs 
flperlo.  llev.  W.  O.  Foster,  Heulaliville,  Va. 


TWO  Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Brooder  for 
sale  <ery  cheap.    John  W.  Howard,  Cedar,  Iowa 


hit::  Leghorns  and  Black  Langshans.  a.w. 
ixluesen^amp  *v  sun,  Bate*ville,  lud. 


"Y^OUBKi  farmer  wish"s  position  on  poultry  farm. 
X  Kelereuces.  "Poultry,  "  Box  181,  Itayonne,  N.  J  . 

Q1  Per  13,  28  for  $1.75.  Cata.  free.  Legs  ,Mins. 
ti^l..  Wyaus  ,  Langs    E.Staudish,  Andover,  Conn. 

»)/~kr\  B.  BOCK*i  ami  Huff  Cochins.  12  years  a 
•JUU  oreeder.  Eggs.  J.  W.Origg.  Alt.  Juliet  Tenu 

<T)/',V:>rietie»  Poultry.  4  '  varieties  Pigeons.  BeP 
tJV  giuiu  Hares.    Cata.   J.A.  Bergey,  Telford,  Pa. 

|  (  K  P4UE  Illustrated  Poultry  <'atalos:ae 
t:U  free.  A.  L.  Fawcett,  New  Albany;  Pa. 

pi  FtS  ONLY.  Cochins,  I'. lie.  ks,  Wyamlottes 
J  >  aud  Leghorns.  Fowls  for  sale.  Eggs  #1  for  15. 
Circular.        J.  w".  slLCUTT,  Snickeisville,  Va. 


ottsiLi'.-i  Excelsior  Incubator,  t  P.  s.  300 
chick  Brooder. Ruuts.Dragons and  H  mer  I'igeons 
*i  !•:«>.  E.  IIICM.Y,  Box  169,  Jlethuen,  M ass 


F 


IN  PI  IRA  i  flHQ   *25.  813.  812  each.  Brood- 

llluUOH  \  UnO  em.ssn  Ics.jjg.  Fowls  aud  eggs. 

Iilus.  cir.  zc.      jr.  A.  Cheiton.  Fatrmouut,  .Mil. 

W HOOK  BROS.,  Spring  Mills,  Pa  ,  breed  Lt. 
C5  Brab.,  B.  p.  K.,  Wh.  &  Sil.  VVyan..  Wli,  Leg 
and  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs.    Eggs  $1. 00  per  15. 

SC.  Brown  Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Books.  Stock 
•  for  sale.    Eggs  SJ  per  15.    Best  straius  guaran- 
teed.   H.J.  Worthlugton,  Box  167,  Doylestowu,  Pa. 

WANTED. -A  man  to  take  charge  of  ,  oultry. 
'Must  lie  thoroughly  sober  and  competent,  with 
privilege  to  take  interest  in  business  if  desired.  Cor- 
respoudeucc  solicited.         <»II.  t  IAKH  CO., 
Gila,  N.Jfex. 


HERE  AGAIN 


larger  than  ever:  over  100  pages  givingdescrtptionsof 
85  choice  pure  breeds  of  pou  tiy  and  price  of  poultry 
in  pairs  and  trios  anil  price  ol  eggs  per  sluing.  Symp- 
toms and  cures  for  a  1  known  Poultry  Diseases.  All 
kinds  of  Poult  y  Supplies  at  very  low  prices.  This 
large  book  sent  for  1.5  cents  to  auv  address.  E.  H. 
KOI) H A .11,  Darling; ton.  Wisconsin,  I'  s..\. 

Don't  Read  This ! 

Champion's  Guide 

to  success  in  poultry  Culture  Con- 
talus  36  pages  of  Highly  Illustrated 
Poultry  Literature,  receipts,  sug- 
gestions on  rearing  and  lattening 
poultry.  Twelve  varieties  of  fowls 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Vulde  sent 
p  -straid  f<  Facts. 
CH  AMPION,  Cass  City,  Mich. 
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owls  Cheap.  W.  Wyans.,  B.  P.  Eocks  and 
B.  Legs.    Eggs  r,o  cfs.  per  13. 

J.       HEI^INGS,  Dover.  Bel, 


EGGS 


Eggs  for  hatching  from  7  leading  varieties 
.  of  fowls.    Circular  free. 
M.  Mayer,  Jr..  Conant,  Perry  Co.,  111. 


Of!  Var.  pure  poultry,  15  Var.  Pigeons  SOObirdsfor 
Oil  sale  cheap.  Eggs.Sl  per  IS.  4c.  for  col  cat.,48IUus. 
Cir.  free.     J.  D.  Souder,  Telford,  Mont.  Co.,  I'a. 

B1..ACK  MINOKCAS  ON1Y.  Eggs  for  hatch, 
ing,  52.50  per  13,  from  a  pen  headed  by  a»7  point 
cock,  "orders  filled  in  turn. 

II.  E.  KOXHA3I,  St  Joseph.Missonri. 


THE  BENSON  BROODER,  5Sfc£E,2k 

successful  fire-proof  brooder  made.  Only  53.  Send 
for  circular,  free.     H.  A  Peterson,  Benson,  111. 

John  F.  Belli.  Elgin,  111 . .  breeds  America's  best  Sil- 
ver Wyandottes  and  I!.  P.  Rocks.  Fine  breeding 
birds  for  sale  at  all  times.  Eggs  from  stork  ihat 
scores  above  90  points.  1  set. 52,  3  set.  $5.    Cir.  free. 


MAB.  SQUARE  CARBEM  WINNERS.  R. 
andS.C. B.  Legs.,  W.and  B. Rocks.  B.  Langs  , 
Heavy  P. Ducks,  L.  Brahs.,  Heavy  Belgian  Hares. 
Eggs  $1  per  set.  Cir.   "W.  W.Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

"\f  ETTI.ER-S  BXiACK  .11 1  X4HSCAS  WON 
jyi    Hleliest  Honors  at.  MariiKon  Sqnare 

Garden  and  other  leading  shows.  Eggs,  52.00  per  13. 
Circular  free.   J.  W.  Rfettler,  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  and  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  chicks,  just  hatched,  for  sale  at  8  cents 
each.  Distance  no  objection.  Send  for  Circular, 
JOSEPH    B.    WILSON,    Rone  iron  I,  N.  J. 

SILVER  LfiCED  WYANDOTTES.  1%^ 

Prize- winning  stock.  Cir. of  winnings  free.  Best 
strain  in  America.  W. II. CHILD,  Ulensitle,  Pa. 


SENB  FOR  H.I.VSTRATEB  CATALOGUE 

PEEP-Q'-DAY:  BROODER  CO., 

Mention  Poultry  Keeper.  DOVER,  MASS. 


8 


TOP  HERE!   Hunt's  superior  R.  C.  Br.  Legs., 
I  one  e'k'l  shown 8  times,  won  8 firsts.  Eggsguar- 
anteed  fertile  and  pure.   51  for  15.    Cho'ce  P.  Uucks. 
CHESTER  I.  HUNT,  IV  inula,  N  .  Y. 

FW.  LANBFEAR  *  SON,  Bedford.  O., 
•  Breeders  of  B.  and  W.  P.  Rode*  and  S.  C.  B. 
Leghorns.  M'f'g'rs  of  "Climax"  Exhibitor)  and 
Shipping  Coops.    Write  for  price  list. 

R-  Glides,  breeder  and 
Vj»  dealer  in  Ferrets.lluineaPigs, 
Lop-eared    Himalayas,  Belgian 
Hare,  Angora  and  Common  Rab- 
bits.  Send  stamp  for  Circular.        Nokwalk,  O. 


Plymouth  Rocks,  Barred  and  White.  Eight  yards 
of  the  finest  and  best  in  the  world.  All  strong, 
healthy  fowls  from  pure-bred  prize-winning  stock. 
Eggs  51.50  per  13;  52  50  for  26.  Colchester  Poultry 
Tards,  C.  H.   Otis,  Proprietor,  Colchester,  Conn. 

niPT  PUCnD  Eose  and  Single  Comb  Black 
Ulril  OnCHr  and  White  Minorcas,  Ameri- 
can Dominique's,  also  L.BrahHens,  Dr.  Owsley's  sure 
Roup,  Canker  and  Gape  Cure  at  half  price  for  60  days. 
M.  F.  STELLWAGEN,  St.  Ignaee,  Mich. 

Mammoth  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Ducks, 
Geese,  White  Guineas,  Indian  Games,  Lt. 
Brahmas,  Barred  and  White  i  lymouth  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Legs,  and  Minorcas.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Cir.    D.  A.  Mount,  Lock  Box  17.  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

Fertile  Fsrgrs  for  incubators,  from  pure  bred 
Barred  Rocks,  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff,  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  $6  per  100  From  high  grade 
crosses,  54  per  100.  Pea  Combed  White  Rocks,  52 per 
sitting.  Cockerels  of  same  52. 

TILLING  HAST  BROS..  La  Plnme,  Pa. 

D 0 ES  Y^UrToULTR Y  PAY  ? 

Don't  know!  Why?  The  Poultry  Accountant  knows 
if  you  don't.  There  is  nothing  to  equal  or  to  excel 
it.  Price  25  cents,  send  stamp  for  circular  to  The 
Poultry  Accountant,  Box  16,  Kidgefield  Park,  N.J. 

Successful  ^.Sfa/ixx. 

Won  at  the  Stale  show,  Indianapolis,  Jan., 
1896,  five  firsts  and  four  seconds;  grand  special  for 
best  display  on  turkeys.  We  breed  pr'ze-winning 
Buff  Legs..  B.  P.  Rocks  and  t>  Ducks.  Turkev  eggs 
?1  per  12  or  13  if  mention  p.K.  Write  for  prices  of 
eggs  to  Ameiica's  greatest  Turkey  Farm.  S.  15. 
JOHNSTON  «fc  BKO.,    BoEgnlowii,  Ind. 

WILLOW  POND  ?uaSsRrht,,eLaSg?LDulio 

offered  in  four  cash  prizes.  Pekins  exclusively. 
Prices  reasonable.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue  and 
full  particulars. 

R.  CON  ROW, 

CiiinamiiiHon,  N.  J. 


1  nnnYolrNG!i*'rERS  bred  fr°m  winners  at 
X\J\J\J  Madison  Square  Garden,  Syracuse, S.Y., 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Hagerstown,  New  Berne, 
and  other  large  shows.  Finefbreeding  and  exhibition 
birds  now  ready.  Indian  Games,  B.  P.  Rocks,  W. 
and  G.  Wyans.  and  S.C.B. Legs.  Incn.  eggs  from  2 
and  3  yr.  old  hens,J5.  per  100;  from  pullets  fi.  per  100. 
E.    VS.    HUBSON.    Boj  43.  Kennedyvllle,  Md. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

BARWICK  &  CO., 

216  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 


ARNOLD  S  BUFF  LEGHORNS, 

Pairs,  trios  and  pens,  also  a  grand  lot  of  cockerels 
for  sale,  cheap  for  quality.  Eggs  for  the  fancier 
from  our  best  matings  55  per  1ft,  and  guarantee 
10  chicks  <o  eaeli  hctting.  Eggs  for  farmers 
from  birds  mated  for  laying  quality  alone.  51.50  per 
15,  $8  per  100,  |14per  200  $lx  per  311O.  2  cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Addre-s  A.D.Arnold,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


PICKENS  POULTRY  FARM,  EU£aton- 

300  select  birds  in  breeding  pens.  Eggs  for  sale, 
For  13— Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  51,  si. 50  and  82; 
Light  Brahmas.  51,  51.511  and  52;  Cornish  Indian 
Gaines.  52  and  53;  Bla'  k  Langsbans,  $1.50  and  52:  B. 
Leghorns,  75  i  ts.,  51  and  $l.o0.  stock  for  sale  al  ter 
October.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Refer  to  Dun's 
Commercial  Agency,  Klberton  Loan  and  Savings 
Bank.    S.HI.PickeiiB,  1'rop;  J. A.Seaber,  Mgr. 


Bronze  Turkeys,  Buff  Leghorns, 

White  W>  .•mrtotiem.  White  Wonders.  P. 
Burks.  W.  Leehorna,  R.  P.  Rocks  and 
Black  Spanish. 

Winners  at  Hagerstown,  Trenton  and  New  York. 
Turkey  eggs,  52  per  sitting,  all  others  51.50.  10th 
annual  catalogue  lice. 

R.  W.  DAVISON, 

GLENBOLA,  N.  3. 


I  V  1  P.  Yards,  Erie,  Pa.  Exhibition  Columbian 
I.A.L.  andG.  Wyans.  Eggs  and  Stock  for  sale.  Cir 


BARRED  and  W.  P.  Rocks.  No  more  females,  a 
few  choice  cockerels    Eggs  in  season.  Stamp. 
Evergreen  P.Y.  H.J.Curtis,  Red  Hook  on  Hudson,  NY 

IGH5T  BRAHMAS  (Felch  Strain),  10B.P.R. 
j  C'k'ls,  B.  Langs.  C.A.Snyder,  Waynetown.Ind. 

GERMAN  HARES  for  profit.  Treatise  on  bare 
culture  free.  Arthur  W .  Kirk,  Forest  Grove.Pa 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  prize  winners.  Stock  and 
eggscheap.    T.F.  Weaver,  Blue  Mound,  Ivans. 

BW.HAEIiMKtVL.  Le  Hoy,  N.  Y.,  Lt.  Brams. 
Eggs  53. per  lira  for  incubators.  Best  for  broilers. 

A NICE  lot  of  Lt. Brams.,  cheap  for  quality,  prices 
accordingly.  A.  N.  Doane,  Gainesville,  N.  Y. 


rns.M  Smith,  Perkionienville,  Pa.,  21  varieties 
I  of  poultry.    Eggs  51.00  per  15.    Catalogue  free, 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, Buff,  Barred  and  White. 
Stock  and  eggs.   C.  C.  Hartman,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


B 


P.  RS.  and  P.  Ducks.  Stock  must  be  reduced. 
Satisf'u  guaranteed  C.&  A. Mills,  Mt. Palatine,  111 


H 


©MING  PIGEONS  for  squab  breeding.  Sure 
money-makers.  F.  L.  Hopoer,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ENB  for  my  big  catalogue  of  Poultry.  Address 
Albert   F.    FiKESTiNE,    Logansville,  Ohio. 


BliACK  and  White  Minorcas,  Hondans, 
Buff  Leghorns,  I.  Games,  B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks. 
Eggs  and  stock  L.E.  Crumbling,  Hall,  York  Co.  i'a. 


COCKERELS  for  sale.  Eggs  51.50  per  setting  this 
season.  Black  Javas,  Cornish  I.  Games.  Illus. 
catalogue  2c  stamp.  Henry  Murphy,  Rapid  city,  S.D. 


WASTED.  Ten  bens,  one  cock,   W.  L.  H., 
rose  comb  preferred.  Say  if  they  set  and  weight 
of  eggs  per  doz.   J.  P.  Mason.    Essington,  Pa. 


WHITE  COCHINS,  W.  P.  .nocks,  K.  C.  W. 
Legs.,  S.  C.  B.  Legs.    Cockerels  cheap  now. 
Eggs  in  season.     Wm.  G.  Winters,  Midway,  Pa. 

THE  ACME  BROODER  i^o^it.Enu 

for  circular.    J.  C.  Nicholls,  Blue  Mound,  111. 


ACCT.  death  must  sell  Rankin's  P.  Ducks,  $1.0 
each.  Tou. Geese,  ®1.75  each.   Monarch  Inc., 
Singers'  Brooder,  cheap.    M.  SIGLE,  Gap,  Pa. 


WYANDOTTES. -Silver,   Golden,  Bnff 
Young  cockerels  of  Buff  and  Golden  Wyan- 
dottes.  B.  H.  WOTRING,  LaGrange,  Ohio. 


$6  00 


INCUBATORS  Catalogue 

Address  S.HOWARB  MERRYMAN,Bosley,Md 


ONE-HALF  OFF  express  rates  if  you  use  the  new 
"All  Wood"  shipping  coops.  Light  and  cheap. 
Please  your  customers  and  sell  more  birds.  Franklin 
Benner,  303  Hennepin  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


rncnoicE  COCKERELS,  $1.00  to  $2.00 
tj\J  each.  B.  Rocks,  B.  Langs.,  B.Min.,  L.  Brain. 
S.  Wyans.,  B.  Legs.  Eggs  in  season.  Catalogue 
free.    KCNZE  ,V  CO.,  Garden  Prairie,  Ills. 


BR.  WIANT,  Marion,  O.  Sole  importer  of 
Geffcken's  Buff  Leghorns.   Stamp  for  circular, 

fiving  Winnings,  Matmgs,  Prices  of  Eggs  and 
owls.    Spongia  Roup  Cure;25c. 50C.  Pfcgs 


COLORED  CATALOGUE,  Fowls  printed  in 
b  different  natural  colors,  for  iOcts;  17  leading  var- 
ieties of  thoroughbred  fowls.  Pocket  Catalogue 
free.   H.  H.  FRICK,  Fl  icks,  Pa. 


FREB  R.  MOREY,  Lanes'  Mills,  Pa.,  breeder 
and  owner  of  Pughe's  celebrated  strain  of  Black 
Minorcas.  Also 6  other  varieties.  Eggs  and  stock  for 
sale.  Honest  deal  to  aU.  Cata.  free,  stamps  accepted. 


at  'ah  all's  Old  Reliable  Poultry  Y'ards. 

_  Everything  first-class  at  living  prices.  B.  &  W. 
Rock,  W.  &  B.  Leghorns,  Brain.,  Cochins,  Bantams 
Marshall,  the  chicken   man,    Middletown,  Ohio. 


A  KINDS.   Lt.  Bram.,  B.  Langs.,  B.  P.  Rocks  & 
Golden  Wyaus.    Breeding  &  exhibition  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.   Eggs  in  season.   Circular  free. 
F.  Benner,  303  Hennepiu  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Wpkoffs  White  Leghorns, 

America's  Business  Hen. 

Still  in  the  lead  Acknowledged  everywhere  The 
World's  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  The  largest  pHnt  (till acres)  devoted 
exclusively  to  this  breed  in  America.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing from  choicest  matings  and  stock  for  sale.  For  full 
particulars,  prices  etc.,  send  for  illustrated  cir.  free, 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

GROTON,  Bf .  X. 


Summer  Queen  Brooder  Stove. 

Practical, safe.  $1.50  each. 
The  Brooders  $48  doz.  Free 
directions  for  making 
brooder  with  each  stove  or- 
der. Supply  Catalogue  free. 
Illustrated. 

W.  J.  Swift,  Jr. 

Waquoit,  Mass. 


IF  ^ 

YOU  PLANT 

THE  RIGHT  SEEDS 


My  New  Seed  Book  tells  all 
about  the  best  varieties  of 
Peas  and  Everything  v  f  in- 
t  erest  in  the  Seed  Line ;  how 
t  c  grow  them  for  profi  t,  etc. 

REE  if  you  send  a  postal 
to-day,  mention  this  paper. 

H.W.BUCKBEE 

Rockford  Seed  Farms 
rockford,  Ills. 

O.  Box  208. 


EGGS  tor  hatching.    K.  Rocks.  L.  Bramas,  G.S. 
Wyandottes,  I. Games,  Phoenix  Japenesse  Long- 
tailed  Games.  2c  cir.  O.J.Gaston,  Wellsburg,  W.Va. 

1  >IT  GAMES,  farm-raised.  Low  prices.  D.  L. 
JT    Long,  Lock  Box  5,  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES.— Send  for  catalogue. 
It  contains  a  descriotion  of  everything  in  the 
poultry  business,  with  price;  and  It  also  tells  all 
about  my  prize  B.  Cochins,  Lt.  Brah.,  B.  Langs. 
Free    W.C.Byard,  Walnut  Hllls.Cinclnnatl,  Ohio. 


YOU  MUST  NOT  set  hens 
and  expect  them  to  do  well  un- 
less you  put  some  of 

LAMBERT'S  DEATH  TO 
LICE 

on  them.  It  won't  hurt  anything 
but  vermin.  Trial  size,  10  cents, 
post-paid.   Book  free. 


D.  J.  LAMBERT, 

Box  COO      Apponang,  R.  I. 


SHEEP  SHEARS  FREE. 

Do  you  Want  a  pair  of  Imported  Sheep  Shears  free? 
If  so,  we  will  send  the  A  merican  sheep  Breeeder  ($1, ) 
and  Poultry  Keeper  (50c. )  and  one  pair  of  5  1-2  inch 
sheep  sheers  or  a  S  inch  pair  of  shears  ($150)  all  for 
two  dollars,  mailed  postpaid  to  your  address.  The 
American  Sheep  freeder  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
sheep  breeding  and  wool  growing.  Edited  by  the 
highest  authorities  on  sheep  and  wool.  The  veteri- 
nary department  is  worth  ten  times  the  subscription 
price.  VV ill  keep  you  posted  on  wool  growing  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  If  you  keep  ten  sheep,  you  cannot 
afford  to  miss  this  offer. 


MONEY     iS -A- "\7"  E  33  1 


«S*Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.  Look  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan- 
ces two  papers  for  less  than  the  price 
of  one. 


Amateur  Sportsman,  N.  T....  

American  Agriculturist  

"        Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

"  Fancier  

"        Farmer,  Springfield  

"  Gardening  

"        Poultry  Advocate  

"  Stock-Keeper  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

Babyland  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Century  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Christian  Herald  .   

Cosmopolitan  

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman.. 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press   

Dog  Fancier  

Fanciers'  Monthly  

Fanciers'  Review  

Farm  and  Fireside  

Farm  and  Home   

Farm  Journal  

Farm  Poultry  

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  

"  Popular  Monthly  

Game  Breeder  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Gefluegel  Zuchter  

Golden  Days  

Harper's  Bazaar  

''  Monthly  

' '  Weekly  

' '       Young  People  

Home  Queen  

Horseman,  Chicago  

Household   

Housekeeper,  (Minn)   

Inter-State  I'oultryman  

Lippincott's  Magazine  

Ladies'  Home  Journal  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder   

Mountain  View  Ponltryman  

National  Stockman  and  Farmer  

New  England  Fancier  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"       World,  semi-weekly  

Our  Little  Ones  

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weeklv  Press   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Phrenological  Journal  

Poultry  Chum  .   

Poultry  Journal, (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  ,  

Poultry  Herald  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Topics  

Practical  Dairyman   

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Practical  Ponltryman  

Prairie  Farmer  

Presbyterian  Journal  

Scientific  American  

Southern  Fancier  

Toledo  Blade  

Vick's  Monthly  .Magazine   

Western  Poultry  Breeder  

Western  Poultry  Journal  

Wide  Awake  

Youth's  Companion,  (new  subs  only) 
Youth's  Companion,  (renewals) 

Poultry  Keeper  Co., 

ParkesDurg-,  Pa 
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ACH1NES  THAT 
KiLL  LICE  ON  LIVE 

Poultry  instantly 

Bits  to  stop 
feathereating1,  $iperdoz.  Agts. 
wanted.  Stamp  for  circular. 
C.  &  P.  SCH1LD,  Ionia,  Mich. 


§|  nt  IO  State  Fairs  In  1S95.    This  is  my  rec- 
ot  ord.    Ecch  and  Fowla  For  Sale.  Largest 
Ranee  Si  the  West-   Send  5  one  cent  stamps 
for  best  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CKAS.  GAMM£RDtNGER,BOX  64  COLUMBUS,  0* 


THE  UNIVERSAL  HATCHER 

AND  BROODER.  Every  Machine  War 
renfleal.    Send  Tor  free  Catalogue. 

E.  W.  ANDREWS, 
111  E.  Market  Street,  Elmira,  New  Verb 


GREIDER'SNEWGATALOGUI 

FOR  1896.  Pincrandlarserthanover.  l he  fines 


E  H.  GREIDER,  FLORIN,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


•The 


NEW  CATALOGUE  FOB  1896p 

Printedin  colors  that  arecorrectV 
Best  and  finest  ilJustratedPoultry)* 
Catalogue  ever  printed.  Get  -tfc 
and  bo  convinced.  It  tells  how  toC 
make  poultry  pay,  how  to  buildj" 
poultry  houses,  gives  remedies  for* 
diseases,  also  lowest  prices  of* 
fowls  and  eges.  Il  interested  inW 
poultry  this  booh  i  s  what  youU 
want.  Sent  pnst  paid  for  15  cents.L 
J.W.  MiJjes^o^o^8l:_F^eport-  lll.j. 


Green  Bone  Cutteiv 

Nothing  on  Earth  will  make  Hens  Lay  am» 
Little  Chicks  Grow  like  Green  Cut  Bohr 
Warranted  to  double  Egg  Yield 
and  reduce  Grain  Bill  One-hall. 
Our  Green  Bone  Cutters  are  the  best  oft 
earth,  and  the  ONliY  ones  receiving 
an  Award  at  the  World's  Fair. 
Send  for  Catalogues  and  valuaDl* 
article  on  Feed,  free. 

WEBSTER  &   HANNUM'151  ALBANY  ST.,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y.  ■ 


WRITK  to  Aer motor  Co.,  Chicago,  for  par- 
iir  ii-;pp(-ia]  offers  on  Windmills,  etc. 


Our  Poultry  Annual 

#4   -  and  Book  of  Valuable  Recipes 

(^A^^V64  large  pages,  contains  eight  beautiful 
/'/w^rS  ^colored  plates  of  fowls,  gives  description 
?  and  prices  of  45  varieties.with  important 
hints  on  care  of  poultry,  and  pages  of 
recipes  of  great  value  to'everyone.  The 
fiDest  and  most. elaborate  Poultrv  Bonk 
published  for  1896.  Sent  post  paid  for 
onlylOcents.  Address, 
C.N.B0WEES,  Box  62,  Dakota, IU,,  U.S.  A. 

CHICKEN  LICE 

POSITIVELY  COJiQUEKED. 

Paint  your  Coops  Ttith  Car- 
bolineum  Avenarius  Wood  Pre- 

Z,      A                 serving  Paint  and  there  vril) 
\     be  no  Hce  nor  ot'ier  insect, 
\    but    liealthy    cliickens  »nfi> 
TRADEMARK     \  plenty  eggs  Write,  Carbo- 
— C-A         'lineum  W.  P.  Co.,  120  Broid 
WOOD  PRJESMBl   Street,  New  York. 
Or  128  Reed  street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
F.  A.  M'Fg.  Co.,  Austin  Texas. 


A 
,*1 


No  need  of  it.   The  Faultless  W 
Quaker  vriii  do  it  afor  you  and  A 
ave  time,  hands,  dishes,  uioney, 
and  patience;no 
scalded  hands.  *fi 
broken  or  chip-  W 
ped  dishes,  no  A 
muss.    Washes,  w 
rinces  dries  ana  jv 
polishes   quickly.  ZA 
Made  of  best  ma- 
terial,  ia**s  a  life-  |* 
time.  Sell  al sight.  W 
AgentB,  women  or 
men  of  honor  de> 
^siring  employ- 
ment may  have  a 
paying  business 
by  writing 


^  *   ^^^^m^^^^  ©    fjy  writing  now  A 

V  for  descriptive  circular*  and  terms  to  agents,  m 

$The  QUAKER  NOVELTY  CO.,  Salem,  0.  £ 


Hatch  Chickens  hundred 
VICTOR  INCUBATOR 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  operate,  abso- 
lutely sclf-regulating,  needs  no 
watching  during  day  or  night.  Its 
hatching   qualities   are  second  to 

inone.    Thousands  in  successful  op- 
eration  ;  the  simplest,  most  durable 
Sgjlg  aud  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher  in 
*S3»  the  market.    A  written  guarantee  is 
Vf%.      sent  with  each  machine  to  be  as 
^     '  represented    or    money  refunded. 
^msmmmmmmmfhmmm^         Circulars  free.    Catalogue  4  cents. 
Address  CEO.  ERTEL  CO'^'P^enUe &  Mfg.,  Quincy,  III., U.S. A.  Established  1SG7. 
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arred  P.R. Cockerels, -*1.  S.sS.HainuurKM  'kls, 
|l;  Pullets,  7j  cts.    M.  Logsdou,  Barton,  Md. 


THREE  Von  C'ulin  Incubators.   Good  as  new. 
Best  reasons  for  SPllinft.    WEBSTER  AND 
II AN  >  I  il.  Cazeuovia,  New  York. 


C.  B.  I.E« HORNS  exclusively.    Fine  stock. 
•  Esks  J1.50  per  13  "I'  T2.50  per  26. 
F.         IIOKNBAKEK,  Uristow.  Virginia- 

WHITE  FOWLS,  prize  winners,   for  sale. 
W.  Plym.  Rooks.  W.0  W.Poiistl  and  S.C.W. 
Leghorns.   OEIt.A.  FRIEDRICHS,  Erle.Fa. 

MAM  MOTH  Light  Rrahmas.  Esgs  for  batching 
Che  year  round.  |l  per  16, S3  per  60.  |5»per  100, 
Andrew  M .  Gallagher,  Box  317,    Norrlstown,  Pa. 

kl  Till  IIDU  PHI  1*1  Indoor  Brooder  to  ex- 
ntW  VUM  UULIM  change  for  B.  P.  Rocks* 
J.  D.OLVCU,  l'.O  Box  34M,9i  Y.City,  AT.  Y. 


1  >  /  \  L_<  1,1    ('OMR   BLACK  MIKOKI'tK. 

r>«  In  Hi  Egg" for  Bale.   Circular  free. 

THEOOOKK  CAMPBELL,.  LexillKlOll.Hy. 


EtHiS  from  6  grand  yards  from  prize  winners. 
Valuable  catalogue  for  stamp.    Eggs  $2  per  13; 
t5per:.9.   Milts  A.  ivciam.  worthlugton,  Ohio. 

On  top.    Hlbberd'S B. 6.  S.  and  W.  YVyaudottes, 
W.  and  B.  Ming.,  Langs..  Legs.,  Bocks,  techs. 
Eggs,  SI.  S.  L.  HIBBERD,  Lima,  Pa. 


Dr.  S.  C.  Moyer,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  lias  choice  L. 
Brahnias,  B.  P.  Kocks,  \V   and  S.  Wyandot  tea 
and  B  Cochins  for  sale.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

T>aired  Plymouth    Rocks,  flue    healthy  stock. 
13  No  other  breed  for  eight  years.  BggsS4  per  it*0; 
-?2per50.   E.J.  Bull,  Yellow  Springs,  O.  P.O.box89. 

CLEAR  GRIT  FOR  POULTRY, 

£>T.  BRAHMAS,  B.  P.  ROCKS.  B.  I.IM.S 
SAMPLE  AND  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

ORR  BROS.,  ORR'S  MILLS,  N.Y. 


Box 
49. 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 

by  making  your  own  Incubator.  You  need  not  pay 
high  prices  for  an  incubator  when  you  can  make  a 
better  hatcher  for  less  than  $6.  200  eggs  size.  1  will 
send  full  directions  for  making  an  Incubator  for  $1. 
Satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  P.  B  McCOR- 
HAC,  Look  Box  130.  New  Concord,  Obio. 


HEW  YORK. 

February,  1895, 1  won  32  prizes  In  the  strongest 
competition.  Barred  and  White  Plymonth 
Booka,   Silver   and    White  Wyandotte*. 

E««S— 1  setting  $5,3  settings  $10.  Choice  breeding 
birds  for  sale.  Catalogue  describing  America's  finest 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyaudottes  free.  A.  C. 
HAWKINS  Lock  Box  4.  Lancaster,  Massachusetts 

Bartlett's  0,  K,  Poultry  Food 

Is  meat  and  bone,  cooked  and  ground  to  a  fine,  sweet 
meal,  to  be  mixed  with  soft  feed  (trial  bags,  $1.00). 
•CUT  «REEJV  BONE  a  specialty  through  the  fall 
and  winter.  We  have  a  factory  at  Springfield,  also 
at  Worcester.  Order  from  the  one  nearest  you.  For 
Catalogue  and  other  information,  address 
BART  LETT  A  HOLM  ES,  Springfield. M  aas 
ortC.  A.   BABTLETT.  Woreeater,  M  aa*T 


HERE  AGAIN! 

SHOEMAKER'S  POULTRY 
ALMANAC  FOR  1896. 

Its  a  beauty,  larger  and  better  tban  ever, 
nearly  100  pagea8x  10  on  best  book  paper. 
Fully  Illustrated  with  finest  engraving* 
of  special  design.  A  veritable  Eucyclo- 
Fl^-_  petliaofChickeninformation.  6"ntpo8t- 
=—  ~  paid  for  only  15  cents.  Address. 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box   4,  Freeport,  III,  U.  S;  A. 

P.  S.  -Inenbatora  and  Brooders.  Hot  water,  pipe  system, 
the  best  in  the  world,  a  line  32  page  Catalogue  fxeo. 

BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


The  two  beat  poultry  papers  on  earth'  an 

FARM  IMU'LTB Y(Seml- M  uthly)  91.00 
and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   SO  ta. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  9 1.25. 
I.S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


SIMPLEX  HATCHER  &  BROODER 

w  ■        1  combined.     The  most 


Incubator  Made. 
Hatches  every  eeg  that  a 
hen  could  hatcE;  Hern- 
iates itself*  automati- 
cally; Reduces  the  cost  of 
poultry  raising  to  a  mini- 
mum. Send  for  Illus. 
Catalogue.  Simplex 
ManuPg  Co.,  Quincy.  Ill, 


MANN'S 

GREEN 
BONE 

CUTTER 

for  the  million  at 
popular  prices. 
Unequalled,  Un- 
approac  h  a  b  1  e. 
Absolutely  the 
only  easy  running 
Machine  on  the 
market. 

Automatic  feed. 
With  stand  $10. with 
out  stand  |7.  W  lth- 
out  stand  and  with 
crank  handle  *5.  W 
send  them  C.  O.  D. 
or  on  trial.   Tiy  It 
before  you  pay  for  It. 
A  lady  can  run  It. 
,  ,    Warranted.  Illus- 
/  PRICE  UNLVaK   trated  catalogue  free 
ID  DO  tt>\  lf   >'"u    name  this 
TB  paper. 

:an  RUrTiT^F.W.WANNCO 


THKFtDIOCS  WHITEWASH' 
EB  and  INSECT  EXTERMIN 
A  TOR,  a  machine  for  whltewashin 
henhouses,  etc.  With  tfcs  machine 
and  recipes  for  special  solution  you 
can  exterminate  lice,  roup,  cholera, 
_  <f-**-  etc  Send  stamp  for  clr.  F.  Scliwai  z 
\Jr   >j»     flTc  ,  Fairfield,  Coun. 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 


Our  Imperial  I'ekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 

"  St:  ' 
)pi 

season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonable)  prices. 


ipi 

In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union.   We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  In 


JAMES  RANKIN.  South  Eaaton,  IHaaa. 


ONLY  $1.60!  Equaled! 

FARM  POVLTBY  (Semi-Monthly) .. .81.00 

POIH.TRY  KEEHER  (Monthly)   SOCta 

FARM  and  FIRESlUE(Semi-Alonthly)  50  " 
Total  »2.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps. 
91.00.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  ROSTON,  MASS. 


INCUBATORS: 

Our  160  pape,  finely  illustrated 
Combined  Poultry  Guide  and  I. 
Catalogue  will  tell  you  what  you  i 
wish  to  know  about  I 

PROFITS  IN  POULTRY! 

t  We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Incubators, 
)  Brooders  and  Poultry  Appliances.  Guide  and  Oata- 
f  logue  10c.  (stamps  or  silver)  Worth  one  Do  I  In  r. 
?  Keliahle  Incubator  A  Brooder  Co.,  Qninry,  Ills.  I 

i.j  o,<P«.»1nj«.'.^i««««».f»*  tM<>„i,<tlli,'.oi,>;,<,a,iit^ 


BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway 
to  Western  and  Southern  Points.  Through  Sleeping 
Cars  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis,  via  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  L.  S.  & 
M.  S.  Ry.  to  Cleveland,  Big  Four  Route  to  Destina- 
tion. Elegant  Connections  with  all  Trunk  Lines  in 
New  York  State.  Ask  for  Tickets  via  Big  Four 
Route.  E.  O.  McCormick,  Passenger  Traffic  Man- 
ager. D.  B.  Martin,  (jeu'l  I'ass.  and  Ticket  Agt. 
Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

^JiCOTALOGtle'Si 

POULTRY 

^SUPPLIES^ 


DANDY" 


MENTION 

PAPER. 


Improved  for  1895-'96. 
Send  for  Catalogue  to 

STRATTON  S  OSBORNE, 

ERIE,  PA. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
forPoultrv  Houses 
♦1.30  per  100  square 
feet,  withCoaflne. 
Caps  and  N  alls. 
Sample  and  c  lrcu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


INCUBATOR. 


ON  TRIAL. 

Try  it  before  yon  buy  it 

Highest  Award  \\  orld'sFair. 
Judge  of  Incubators  at 
Woi  Id's  Fair  says:  If  I  were 
:oing  to  buy  for  myself  I 
would  give  the  Von  Culin 
the  preference. 
Book  incubation,  5  cts. 
Plans  of  Brooders,  Houses, 
etc..  Twenty-five  Cents. 

Von  Colin  Ineabator  Co.,  Box  10, 
Delaware  City,  Del. 


THE  IMPROVED 


MONITOR  INCUBATOR 


Hundreds  of  testimon. 
ials  as  to  its  merits  over 
all  other  makes.  Over 
one  hundred  First  Prem- 
iums. 

Medals  and  Diplo- 
mas awarded  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

Send  stamp  for  an  Illus. 
book  containing  much 
valuable  information. 


BUY  THE  BEST.— 

A.  F.WILLIAMS,  18' Race  St.,  Bristol, Conn. 
AGENTS  WANTED, 


■  Woo  at  Madison  square  Garden,  13^2,  1st  prize  of 
|25  in  gold  foi  largestfand  best  batch,  aud  1st  $25  in 
gold  lor  best  machine  in  show.  '  Z^Z 

THE  IMPROVED  JION  AK*  II  INCUBA- 
TOR. 300"  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  thai, 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  It  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country.  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  Tht  y  are  giving  universal  satlsfactlor 
everywhere.  First  preiniumsat27  consecutiveshows. 
Mor«  than  100  In  nHPw.thlnar-aritns^f  SOrMlARnf  out 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using^from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c  stamp  for  new  Illustrated  circular 
Jai..Rankin,Son(h  Kaslon,  .liana.. 


POULTRY  FORPR0FIT0R PLEASURE 


ARDINGTOM.  Rny 

OHIO  "UA 


$2.50  FOR  $1.25. 

THE  CREAM  OF  POULTRY  LITERATURE! 

FIVE  LEADING  POULTRY  PAPERS  FOR  41.25. 

Pou  try  News  and  Literature  from  the  East,  West,  South  and  Middle  States 

Southern  Fancier,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  50c;  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  50o 
Inter-State  Poultryman,  Tlffln,  Ohio,  50c:  Midland  Poultry  Journal,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  5<>c;  Poultry  Herald,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  SOc.   Total ,  $3.50. 
All  the  above  named  pa  pers  for  one-half  theregular  price  for  a  limited  time 

Subscribe  now,  $1.25  wUl  get  this  Great  Block  of  Five, 
by  sending  us  your  order.  Below  is  the  form  for  order: 
Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa., 

Enclosed  find  SI  .25  for  which  send  us  the  Creat  Block  of  Five  Poultry 
papers  for  one  year, 

Name  


Address 


Poultry  Keeper. 

16  page?,  published  at  Parkes- 
burg-, Pa. ,  50  cts.  per  year. 

American  Poultry  Advocate. 

20  to  24  pages,  published  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ,  23  cts.  per 
year. 

Western  Poultry  News. 

16  to  20  pages,  published  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  50  cts.  per  year. 

Western  Poultry  Journal. 

20  to  24  pages,  published  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  50  cts.  per 
year. 

A  combiiation  of  high  class 
original,  instructive,  representa- 
tive poultry  papers.  We  send  you 
all  four  papers  for  only  $1.00. 


THE  PEERLESS 

A  Combination  of  Representative  Publi- 
cations that  stand  at  the  very  top  of 
their  class. 


4 


You  Get  Both  Quantity  and  Quality. 

Send  $1.00  and  try  this  Combination  for  a  year. 


.75 


IN 
VALUE 
FOI 


•Ji.oo 


IN 

MONEY 


This  list  has  been  selected  with  great  care.  They  cover  a 
wide  range  of  Territory.  They  are  carefully  edited  ,  contain 
original  articles  for  the  Breeder  and  Fancier,  from  the  two 
standpoints  of  pleasure  and  profit.  They  are  well  estab- 
lished^ handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  and  will  give  you 
a  greater  amount  of  practical  information  than  can  be  ob- 
tained in  any  other  iorm  for  the  same  money.  Published  at 
different  times  in  the  month,  they  furnish  a  continual 
variety  of  fresh  reading.  Don't  Miss  This.  Send  to-day. 
Address, 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


The  Perfected  Ineabator.— 200  eggs,  |25.00 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Kegulato 
for  any  Incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  D.  MOULTON,  Tannton,  Ma»* 


GUERNSEY  CATTtl, 


S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  White  and  Burl"  Wyan- 
Q«ytt»9,  Houdans,  K.  C.  W.  and  B.  L,e«rhorns 
andBuflf  Plymouth  Rocks.  Awards  at  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  show  (Madison  Square  Garden, New 
York) .  in  the  past  six  years  :  103  firsts,  5 1  gold 
8pecials,20  silver  medalsand  6  silver  cups. 
New  York.  i8qs  :  22  firsts,  16  gold  specials,  7 
silver  medals  and  silver  cup.  "Like  Begets. 
Like."  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  illus- 
trated circular.  Scotch  Collies,  Fox  Terriers. 

JAMES  FORSYTH  , 


Owego  Tioga  County,  N.  Y 


0RR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

South  Matick  and  Mount  Blue,  Mass.   Devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Barred  Plymouth  Kocks, 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Strain. ) 
Persons  interested  In  raising  poultry  for  profit, 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  and  who  are 
unable  to  visit  us,  can  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  our 
Twenty-third  Annual  Illustrated  64  page  circular, 
and  obtain  more  practical  information  than  is  often 
found  in 

A  DOLLAR  BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS. 

Postals  not  noticed.  No  circular  sent  without  stamp. 
Address,       W.  II.  KI  DU  ,v  SOU, 

10  merchants  Row,  Bostoa. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND 

WHITE  WYAUDOTTES. 

Highest  Honors  in 


IT  IS 


OULTRY 
APER 

UBLISHED 

it  costs  ON  LY  $1.00  p« 

A  Ready  Reference. 
A  Practical  Instructor. 
A  Guide  foi  the  Beginner. 
A  Helpful  Friend  and  Aid  to  all. 
A  Dollar  Paper  comes  twice  a  month 
it  is  edited  by  men  v>  ho  devote  their  time  largely  to 
raifling  poultry  an  1  e^tfs  for  market  upon  farms  and 
In  the  gardi  n  pla's  u£  the  suburbs  of  large  towns. 

It  Teaches  You 

how  To  Prevent  and  Cure  all  poultry  diseases. 
How  To  Obtain  the  most  profitable  breeds. 
How  TO  Bring  pullets  to  early  laying  maturity 
How  To  Feed  and  care  for  small  or  large  hocks 
How  To  Hake  money  with  a  few  hens. 
How  To  Keep  all  kinds  of  poultry  for  profit 
How  To  Build  the  best  and  most  economical 

houses  and  yards. 
How  To  Keep  >  nises  dry  and  your  fowl  fT3e 

from  vermin  and  roup 
How  To  liatch  chickens  in  incubators  and 

when,  so  as  to  get  best  results. 
How  To  Make  hens  lay  the  most  eggs  in  win 

ter  when  prices  are  high. 
How  TO  Get  the  best  crosses  to  produce  tlw 

most  eggs  and  pounds  of  flesh. 
HOW  TO  Caponize,  dress  and  market  poultrj 

to  obtain  the  best  prices. 
Rememberthe  prir  e  #1.00  for  one  year.  Sample 
•opy,  two ot-nts  in  stumps,  Tim  name  of  the  paper  It 

Farm=Poultry. 

On©  department.  "Answers  to  Correspondents,"  1* 
worth  ten  times  the  mi  wsriptlon  p.-ice  to  anyone:  ex. 
plainb  many  things  ap:  lo  trouble  even  old  oreedera 
Send  forlNDEX  to  rW  Miree  voln.  KKKE,  and  judgefor 
yourself  lf  as  much  lnp*rncrtv«  mutter  can  be  bought 
r  -  <  *.  ;  '. —  .....  t  ■  riemit  in  iiaan  or  Btamps. 
».  3.  w'CJiNBON  *  OO.  «*  r*w*>w  Hone*  St.  Boaton.  Haaa. 


FAB  I  US,  MY. 


Send  stamp  for  new  Illustrated  catalogue,  giving 
HIGHEST  PBIZR  BECORD  ever  won  by  »ny 
breeder  of  any  variety.        Y.  ().  Box,  501. 


The  Archemedlan  Qreen  Bone  Cutter* 
Are  Kent  on  Trial. 

This  is  the  method  we  take 
to  prove  that  our  machines  are 
just  what  we  claim  for  them, 
and  that  is,  that  they  will  cut 

Easier,  Faster  anJ  Finer 

than  any  other  hand  bone 
cutters  sold. 

Send  fur  illustrated  circular 

to 

Archemedian  Bone  Cut- 
ter Company, 

MILFORD,  Mass. 

Mention  PoCLTKY  KEEPER. 


25  Grape  Roots,  5  kinds,  $1.00 
25  Currant  "  5  kinds,  1.00 
12  Apple  Trees,  4  kinds,  1.00 
Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 

je3r"Write  to  us  for  prices. 

N0RWALK  NURSERY  CO., 

NORWALK,  OHIO. 
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SHIP  YOUR 


POULTRY  &  EGGS 


SPRAGU    COMMISSION  CO. 


CHICAGO. 

Reference,  P.  H.  JACOBS. 


B 


I-At'K  Minorca  Cockerels  for  sale.  Best  blood. 
Writ  -  for  prices.  H.  E.  Bonham,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


~\lt  rs.  J.  H.  Stevens,  31 1.  Vernon,  Ohio,  is  selling 
^JtJ  high  bred  Bar.  P.  Rocks.     Eggs  51.00  for  15 

PRIZK  WIXKISfG  B.  P.  R.,  L  B.  and  S.  C. 
W.L  .forsale.  W. H. Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  111. 


M 


ISHK  ALWK'KS  for  Incubators  and  brooders 
2  for  25c.    H.  B.  PIS3EY,  Clarendon,  fa. 


c 


UT  clover  In  sacks.  Best  thing  to  make  hens 
lay.    J.  G.  QI7IRIN,  Tioga  t  enter,  N.  Y. 


Addresses  wanted  to  mail  free  circular  regarding  the  Natural 
Incubator.  Easily  made,  juat  the  thing  for  over*  Breeder 
and  Poultry  Keeper.    Write  J.  F.  SIEAlti,  COLUMBUS,  NEB 


SPA 

J.  BESiNETT.  Sunnta. 


TCTJ  a  spec'  ity  31  years, 
1  ~  JTX  cular  nd  my  phot 


Clr- 
free. 

Kipley  Co.,  In<l. 


"OONK  MEAL.    SHELL.    GRIT,  CHAR. 
JJCOAL,  Hone  Cutter,  Clover  Cutter,  Markers, 
Caponizing  set,  etc.   Send  for  Circular. 
J.  H.  SLACK,  Rloonisbnry,  Kfew  Jersey. 


Hammonton  Inc'bators 

*  PRESSEY'S  BR00DERSarbes?e 

*  Cat.  free.  Hammonton,  N .  J.    lncu.  Cir. 

HA.  Bradshaw,  Ellzaville,  lnd.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lane,  fowls.  Hasfor  sale 
400  flno  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Bend  for  circular  giving  ruatlngs  and  prizes  won. 

"T^Tort hop's  Blaeb  Rfinorea.  Catalogue  free, 
contains  more  reading  than  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Rose-comb  Black  Minorcas  ana 
origin.    GEO.  H.  NORTHUP,  Raceville,  N.  Y. 

CTflD  CHICKEN  THIEVES  !  For  |1  I  will 
wlUl  mail  you  plans  for  making  ?  BURGLAR 
ALARM  that  will  ring  when  wires  are  cut,  or  door 
or  window  opened,  or  boards  pulled  oft.  Stamp  for 
cir.   F.  S.  JOSEPH,  Haddon  Heights,  New  Jersey. 

S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS,  B.  P.  ROCKS, 

and  Eugllsh  Beagle  Hounds,  20  years  a 
breeder.  5000  testi,.  onials.  350  acres.  Prize  win- 
ning youngsters  now  ready.   B.A.Fox,Centralia,  Va. 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

Of  INCUKATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.L.CAHPBELL.West  Elizabeth. Ph.  This 
ad  Is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator 

BOUND  VOLUMES  J.ifr^fS&h 

complete  index,  for  $1.00  each,  postpaid .  We  have  Vols. 
2,3, 4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  Index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co..  Parkesburg,  Pa 


CUCCESSFUI 

INCUBATOR.  *- 

_  Our  catalogue  giving  information 
Ion  artificial  hatching  A  brooding  now 
■  «-J  Write     "ready.   Sentfor4c.  stamps.   Des  Moinea 
ICirc.  Free.*1  "UbatOf  Co.,   Box  47 Des  Moines,  la. 


BRABAZON'S  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

FRFF'  The  '<"test  pn«  lis'  ever  published  on  the 
I  IILLi  leading  varieties  of  Turkeys.  Geeie.  Ducks  and 
Chickens.  The  larpest  poultrvmen  in  the  world.  Full  in- 
formation given  on  application  to  anv  address  for  2c.stamp 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.  Delavan.Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


aireo*  and  WHfte  Plymouth  Rooks,  While 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  While  and  Silver 
Wyandotles  and  Bronze  Turkeys. _  ' 
^/Suitable  to  head  any  Breeding  yard. 
&±  and  sure  to  improve  your  Stock. 

\Valuable  ILLUSTRATED    CIRCULAR  Showing  Mating*. 
'Prices,  Plana  for  Poultry  House  and  Yards8ent  Free, 
2S  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  IN  MA  TINC  AND  BREEDING. 
•■POULTRY  CHUM"  Illustrated.  26c  Per  Year.  Monthly. 

Address  F.  M.  MUNCER,  De  Kalb,  Illinois. 


New  MAMMOTH 

POULTKY  GUIDE  FOR  1896 

Finest  Poultry  Book  ever  published 
Contains  nearly  loo  pages,  all  printed 
in  colors,  showing  over  150  new  illus- 
trations, gives  new  plans  for  most  con- 
venient  poultry  houses,  sure  remedies 
and  recipes  for  all  diseases,  and  how 
to  make  poultry  and  gardening  pay, 
E  Sent  post  paid  for  15  Cents. 
John  Bauscher,  Jr.,  box  145  Freeport,  III 


Makers  of  the  most  reliable 
Incubators  in  the  United  States 
Absolutely  Self- Regulating, 
Perfect  Ventilation  Guaran- 
teed. Hot  Water  Brooders, 
Uniform  Heat,  Stamp  for 
Catalogue.   Cii cular  free. 

The  Plneland  Incuba- 
tor and  Brooder  Co., 
Jamesburg,  N.J. 


GARDEN  (  °ur  new  1896  i 

JV^L  I  Catalogue  is  a  mar- 

AND  Wei  of  careful  work,' 

FLOWER  /and  the  most  beauti-| 
_______  S  fully  illustrated  Seed  J 

PttllV  JCatalogue  published,  j 
ulCUm  [Sent   free  it  you  are* 


Va  seed  buyer. 

Ournew  Poultry  Sup- 
ply Catalogue  is  most  ( 
I  complete  and  has  carc-i 
) fully  revised  Prices.  Yon  ( 
need  it  if  you  only  keep; 
five  Hens.  With  CHICK  ] 
MANNA  you  can  saves 
every  chick  hatched. 


POULTRY 
iSUPPLIES 

I   Catalogue  Free.  . 

!  JOHNSON  &  STOKES,2 ^{il^l'tfPl 


B 


l'lc.  Mins.S.  and  R.  C.  Eggs  for  hatching,  SI  an 
$'2perlo.   Chas.  J.  Doersch,  Cleveland,  Wis. 


off  tees.— Winners  for  five  years  Circular 
free.    Geo.  S.  Barnes,   Battle  Creek,  Mich- 


c 


nt  Clover  Hay  ready  for  use,  fl  per  100  lb  sack. 
HARVEY  sEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


COCK'LS.  S.CBr.  Leg.,  B.P.  R's,  L.Brah.  W. 
Guineas, P. Drakes.  N . P.Brown,  Westboro, Mass 

CATALOGUE.  7  varieties  of  Standard  Poultrv. 
Forest  City  Poultry  Yds,  Rockford,  111. 

C HOICK  R.C.  B.Min. and  E.C.B. Legs.  Eggs  53 
per  sitting.   Mrs.  H.  A.  Yount,  Dakota,  111. 


E 


CSS  5'  per  IS.Houdans,  R.C  B. Legs.,  W  P. Rocks, 
Lt  Brahmas.  J.B  Spangler,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 


F 


OR  SALE.-H.  Lee.  and  B.  P.  Bock  eggs,  SI 
per  15.    D.fci.RRINTOsr,  Lewisberry,  Pa. 


rC.  SWIOART.Strorte's  Mills.Pa.  Poultry  and 
•  Pekiu  Ducks,  9  varieties. Eggs  $1  per  15.  Cir. 


K 


aflir  Corn.  25  pounds,  40  cents  Send  2  cen 
stamp  for.sample.    F. F.Miller,  Anthony,  Kan. 


t  Brahmas.  Birds  for  sale.  Metallic  black  hackles 
J  and  tails;  also  eggs.   J  A.Kobe,  ts,  Mavlern, Pa 


C.  Brown  I.eg.  and  W. Wyandotte  Cockerels. 
,  Reasonable.   A.  Kisley  Muller,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 


FIRST  PRIZE  STOCK  for  sale.  S.  C.  W 
Leghorn  and  w.  Wyandottes,  Knapp  strain. 
Early  pullets,  cockerels,  breeds  crossed  for  broilers, 
P.  Rs.  Send  for  cir.  B.H.Noxon,  Elm  st  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Buff,  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  I.  Games,  P.  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  P.  Ducks  for  sale  cheap 
this  month.    Lewis  C.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J. 

INDIAN  GAMES,  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs, 
Buff  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas  and  B.  P.  Rocks 
for  sale.   C.  C  FUI.TOSi,   Ste>vartstown,  Pa. 

1  >  C.  BROWN  LEG  HORNS  a  specialty.  Also 
-LYB.P.  Rocks.  Cockerels  cheap  now.  Circular 
free.      J.  L.  BAHDOLFH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


25c.  fora  Poultry  Bookon  Caponizing  free.  Send  forCat. 
II  A  tt  It  C  ft  of  Poultry  Specialties.  Capon  sets  $2  up 
MMIintn  W.H.WlGMORE,io7S.8thSt.,Phila.,Pa. 


PIT  GAMES,  ASSEI.S,  SHROPSHIRES 
OR  SURRVS.     KENNIES'  CROSSES. 
Stamp.         IDE  ROSSITER,  Girard.  Pa. 

HA.  WATTLES,  Raynevllle,  Kan.  Fln- 
•  est  Sil.  Wyans.  and  B.  P.  Rocks  In 
the  West.  Choice  stock  for  sale. 

White  and  Black  Minorcas,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  Stock 
at  all  times.    Eggs  in  season. 

WM.  J.  SCHAVBLE,  Erie,  Pa. 

GOOD  HOITDAN  COCKREE.S,  $2  50  each. 
G.  E.  4'hallant,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


FIRST 
PRIZES 


BU.P.  ROCKS 

J.  D.  WILSON, 
Worcester,!*."*. 


World's  Fair,  '93. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  '91 
New  York.  1895.' 


ST. BERNARD  PUPS  .  worlof.  A  few  choice 

pupsforsalecheap.  Pedigreedstock.  Enclose  stamp 
for  reply.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  EXCLUSIVELY. 

(Felch  and  Williams  strain.) 
Eggs  $2.0i'  for  13,  $3.50  for  26.   Stock  for  sale. 
D.  M  POLING,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

fi]»~|  pT/~ieach  for  yearling  hens,  $2.00  each  for 
tip  J_  •  t) \J  yearling  cocks.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
from  our  prize  stock  CHARLES  RIVER 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Winners  at  Chicago,  1894.  Wo-Id's  Fair 
and  other  shows.  Stock  for  sale,  low  for 
quality.  Eggs  in  season.  Also  Scotch 
Collie  Dok«. 

ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  111. 

PfiPQ  I  Ff'PQ  I  FOR  HATCHING  from  my 
tUUO  .  t  >UO  !  prize-winners.  Seventy  va- 
rieties of  choice  land  and  water  fowls.  Send  for  price 
list.  Ten  cents  for  fine  illustrated  catalogue  giving 
30  years' experience  in  tnepoultry  yard.  The  largest 
fancy  poultrv  farm  in  the  U.  States. 
J.R.  BBABAZON, Glen  view,  Delavan.  Wis. 

Inenbntor  and  Brooder  Snpplies. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP. 
The  Oaken  Adjustable  Thernioiu  e- 
ler.  Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Ther- 
mostatic Bars  am  Regulators  of  all 
kinds  a  specialty.  Catalogue  Free.  Ad- 
dress, 

R.  OAKES.  Bloominglon,  Indiana. 


^Lands 
Oranges 
Resorts 
investments 
^Developments 
^Attractions 

^- — ^  Address, 

r    G.  D.  ACKERLY, 

^CEMERAL  PASSENCEP  AGENT, 

THE  TROPICALTRUNK  LINE, 
Jacksonville.  Florida. 


"DAISY" 
GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  testimonials. 

WILSON  BROS., 

Sole  Man'fg'ra., 
EASTON,         -         -  PA. 


POULTRY  DISEASES. 

FREE  ! 

Send  two  stamps  for  a  copy  of  a  book 
that  describes  ailments  and  treatment,  of 
poultry,  how  to  administer  medicine,  diet- 
ing, etc.  Address, 

Michael  K.  Boyer,  Natick,  Mass. 


It  P.  ALLEN, 

MEADVILLE,  PA. 

still  has  a  few  breeding  pens  of  S.C.  W.Leghorns  and 
R.C.  B.  Leghorns  to  spare  at  S6  5n  per  pen  of  5;  PekiQ 
Duck  at  $3.00  per  trio:  also  cockerels  of  S.  S.  Ham- 
burgs and  B.  V. Rocks;  and  breeds  Light  Brahmas 
Silver  Wyandottes,  White  Cochins  and  Brown  Tur- 
keys.  Eggs  in  season. 


FAR  PAID  TDV      re  is  110  mistake  ab°ut /«><?' ng  your  hens  to  make  them  LAV  ECCS  md 
■  WII  I  VUh  ■  II  I  now  that  prices  of  eggs  are  hi;ih,  and  usually  are  during  the  Winter  months  1 
-vhy  not  feed  Granulated  Bone,  Prepared  Meat,  Oyster  Shells  and  Gravel  for  Grit,  along  with  VegetaHo 
ind  Grain  Foods!    Hens  have  no  Teeth,  and  must  have  Gravel  to  grind  their  food.    Without  Material  to  Jlake 


Eggs,  Do  not  Expect  the  Poor  Kens  to  Lay.   Circulars  by  writing  for  thei 


POULTRY 


For  Pleasure  and  Profit 


; 

I  own  and  manage  one  of  • 
the  best  poultry  farms  in  • 
Illinois.  I  breed  40  varieties  • 
STANDARD  BREEDS.  Stock  Healthy  and  Hardy.  Will  stand  any  | 
climate.  My  New  Poultry  Catalogue  illustrates  fully  these  breeds  and  gives  much  X 
valuable  information  to  every  poultryman  or  intending  purchaser.  Send  six  cents  <} 
stamps.  Good  stock  of  Ducks  and  Geese,  also  Shetland  Ponies.   Mv  refer-  * 

S^^r^SSSS  E,  h.  G00K,  Box  16,  tiuntleij,"  Ills.  I 


Indorsed  by  P.  H.  JACOBS. 
132  First  Premiums, 
148-Page  Catalogue. 

Do  not  buy  Incubators  or  Brooders  until 
you  send  for  one.  All  machines  war- 
ranted. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO:*. 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


Tr~"   


WE  ARE 


HEADQUARTERS  ^ 

POULTRY  FOOD  SUPPLIES 

We  have  Cracked  Bnne  and  Fine  Ground  Bone  made  from  fresh,  green  market  bones. 

PURE  -   CLEAN  -  SWEET 

Pure,  Ground  Beef  Scraps  and  our   LEADER-CONCENTRATED  MEAL 

IS  A  GREAT  ECC  PRODUCER.     Get  our  Prices  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Darling  &  Company,  union  stock  vds,  Chicago,  III. 


3©Cre©ea©0©0©©©0©©e©e^0©o©e©©o©0©e©e0©0©e«©OTO 

Will  Not  Hatch  China  Roosters 


INCUBATORS 


From  Door  Knobs 


But  PEERLESS 


Incubators 
the    1   ■^■■^■^ta^ww  -will produce 
a  Perfect  Chlelt  from  every  fertile  egg; 
Elegant  in  design,  perfect  in  construction,  1 
workmanship  and  finish.    We  guarantee 
perfect  results.  Our  Thermo-Regulator 
stands  without  arival.  It  is  un- 
erring in  its  operation,  governing 
jthe  temperature  in  the  egg 
chamber  with  the  precision 
E  a  high-class  thermometer. 

GREEN  BONE 

CUTTERS,  ="ring  the  most  power  with  the 

least  effort.  Fowls  niuat  have  Grit.  With  one  of  oar  i_ 
Mn%9  cnUC  AMI)  S1.00  Crushers,  enough  grit  can  he  produced  to  supply  SO  A 
wn  ■       DWl^Ki      H"W     hens  for  a  veek.   We  give  with  e:ieh  Crusher,  a  formula  by  Q 

Cn  A  Sftl  I  ■   B   O  a  registered  cii-mist.  for  selecting  the  stones  that  give  the  1 

KMin    ItSSI-I-O,         bestresults.   Headquarters  for  Poultry  Supplies.  Best  { 
—  _  rt  n  0  r  r-  p  3  p»  n  O     grade  of  poultry  netting  at  wholesale  prices.    Send  4c.  |_ 

Cr|  |     CRUSHERS     for   large  illustrated   Catalog  with  valuable  information  0 
on  pcultrr  raisini;  and  free  sample  of  Crystal  Grit. 
EtCa,     EtC.  made  with    PEERLESS   GKIT   CJiCSUEK.    .  0 

PEERLESS  INCUBATOR  .1  BROOI»ER  CO.,51  ?EOhla  St.,  Qn.VCY,  ILL.-"  9 


-Hatch  Chickens 
by  Steam 


WITH  THE  MODEL 


Lowest= priced 
[First-class  Hatcher  made. 


EXCELSIOR 

INCUBATOR 


Simple,  perfect,  self-regulating.  Thousands  in  successful  oper- 
ation. Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs,  at 
less  cost,  than  any  other  Hatcher.    Send  6c.  for  illus.  book. 


THE 


WOODEN  HEN 

The  most  efficient  incubator  ever  invented 
for  raising  poultry  on  a  small  scale.  A 
perfect  hatcher,   fully  guaranteed.       Automatic,  self-regulating. 
Accurate  in  every  detail.    28  egg  capacity.    Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  H.  STAHUo^a^ac^erJ^to  122  S.  6th  St.,  Quincy,  III. 
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POULTRY  KEEPER  ILLUSTRATOR  QUARTERLY. 

Your  attention  is  directed  especially  to  our  new  Quarterly.  Four  great  issues  in  one  year.  No.  1 — Poultry  Keeper 
Illustrator,  thus  making  our  original  Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator  the  fir^t  number  of  the  Quarterly.  Contains  over  100  il- 
lustrations of  poultry  houses  and  all  poultry  appliances.  No.  2 — Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,  being  a  special  on  Incubators 
and  Brooders,  with  all  the  best  articles  on  the  Artificial  Raising  of  Chicks,  Ducklings,  Turkeys  and  other   valuable  articles. 

No.  3.  Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,  being  a  special  on  Diseases,  giving  the  most  recent  information  on  every  disease  known 

and  their  cures.  No.  4. — Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,  being  a  Description  of  Breeds,  their  points,  how  to  judge  at  shows, 
and  full  information  as  to  the  merits  of  each  breed.  The  four  numbers  of  the  year,  75  cents.  Single  copies,  25  cents.  The 
Poultry  Keeper,  one  year,  and  the  four  books  for  only  80  cents.  We  send  No.  1,  now  ready,  at  once.  No.  2  ready  April  1st. 
No.  3  ready  July  1st.  No.  4  ready  October  1st.  Persons  already  subscribers  can  have  the  four  numbers  by  paying  fifty  cents 
more  or  sending  a  new  subscription  to  Poultry  Keeper  and  eighty  cents.  Address  Poultry  Keeper  Company,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


THE  STORY 


.OF  THE. 


AMERkCAN  People 


The  Liatest  and  IVIost  Complete 

HISTORY  m  UNITED  STATES 

Now  on  the  market  at  the  price,  being  a  strictly  correct  narrative  of  the  events 
in  our  history,  beginning  with  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus;  then  follow 
accounts  of  the  explorations  of  the  English,  French  and  Spaniards ;  the  Mound- 
builders  and  the  American  Indians;  the  Struggle  for  Independence;  tbs  Ware 
of  1812,  1848  and  1861-5,  and  the  numerous  wars  with  the  Indians;  the  great 
Political  Crises;  the  great  Inventors  and  their  Inventions— the  Locomotive, 
Telegraph,  Cotton-gin,  Sewing-machine,  etc.— and  a  chapter  on  the  more  recent 
but  none  the  less  wonderful  inventions. 

IT  IS 


ACCURATE 
CONCISE 
COMPLETE 


And  while  the  array 
of  facts  and  figures  is 
both  accurate  and  com- 
plete, the  authors  have 
woven  them  into  a 
thrilling  tale  of  the 
American  People  which 
is  as  interesting  as  a 
novel.   The  authors, 

Arthur  Gilman,  M.A., 

Professor    of   History  at 
Harvard  University, 


Francis  W.  Shepardson,  Ph.D., 


Professor    of    History  at 
University  of  Chicago, 

Are  such  well-known 
educators  and  historical 
authorities  that  they  are 
a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  work  is  of  the 
highest  order  of  excel- 
lence. 


Over  600  Pages  and  240  Illustrations. 


The  pictures  include  portraits  of  each  Preside 
women  of  to-day,  as,  McKinley,  Crisp,  Reed,  Hi 
Anthony,  Frances  E.  Willard  and  many  others. 


of  the  prominent  men  and 
dison,  Parkhurst,  Susan  B. 
ersely  stated,  the  book  is 


Up=to=date,  Complete,  Reliable,  Low=priced 

It  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  information  always  at  hand.  Its  exhaustive  index 
makes  it  an  easy  matter  to  find  anything  you  want,  and  in  order  to  get  it  into 
the  hands  of  everyone  of  our  readers,  we  offer  it,  until  further  notice. 

This  valuable  book  post  paid  and  the^ Poultry  Keeper  one 
year  for  sixty-five  cents. 


GREAT  BOOK, 


41  ^    PflffPQ   Printed  from  new,  plain  type,  on  good,  clean  paper,  containing  an 
_5        accurate  and  interesting  account  of  the  late  war,  with  over 

50   Illustrations   lowing  tne  Sreat  battle-fields,  leading 

Full  of  Amusing  Incidents,  Deeds  of  Bravery  and  Heroism,  Performed 
by  Armies  and  by  Individuals,  Thrilling  Escapes,  Daring 
Exploits,  I*ife  in  Camp,  Field  and  Hospital, 
Night  Marches,  etc.,  etc. 


FORT  SUMTER  AFTER  THE  BOMBARDMENT. 

This  history  gives  not  only  an  accurate  and  thrilling  account  of  the. 
war,  but  takes  up  the  several  causes  that  are  considered  responsible  for  it, 
showing  how  the  numerous  events  were  linked  together,  forming  a  connected 
chain.  It  follows  up  the  preparations  on  both  sides,  giving  the  facts  and  plane 
of  the  campaign,  and  settles  many  heretofore  disputed  points  by  showing  them 
in  a  new  and  true  light.  And  above  all,  it  is  as  nearly  unbiased  as  humat 
nature  can  make  it. 

This  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  facts  and  figures,  but  the  author  has  wover 
them  into  a  thrilling  narrative  which  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel.    It  is  also 

Accurate  Concise  Complete. 

A  complete  history  of  our  late  war  is  almost  indispensable  in  every  home 
It  is  constantly  needed  for  reference  in  reading  the  papers,  and  it  should  by  al 
means  be  in  the  hands  of  all  school  children  and  teachers,  for  no  United  States 
history  contains  anything  like  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  Civil  War,  hence 
the  necessity  of  some  such  work  as  this  to  supplement  the  school  work. 

WE  OFFER  THIS  BOOK 

Post-paid  and  the  Poultry  ^Keeper  one  year  for  sixty-five 

cents. 


Everybody  should  have  these  two  books  in  their  home,  and  that  they  may  do  so  we  will  send  both  books  post-paio.  and 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  all  for  Only  seventy -five  cents.  Anyone  already  a  subscriber  can  get  them  by  sending  a  new  sub 
scriber  and  seventy-five  cents,  or  by  sending  twenty-five  cents  for  either  book  or  forty  cents  for  the  two  books. 

Address  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  COMPANY,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 

This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Plastered  Walls.— Brieflv,  I  would  you 
ask  two  questions.  Having  read  the  pros 
a)id  cons  for  house  building  for  heat  in  win- 
ter, I  saw  several  articles  in  the  September 
issue  advocating  plastered  walls.  I  am 
starting  a  poultry  farm  on  the  prairie  here 
in  Minnesota,  where  twenty  degrees  below 
zero  is  the  rule  for  three  or  four  months.  I 
want  to  get  the  warmest  house  possible  with- 
out artificial  heat.  1.  Would  not  a  plastered 
surface  be  cold  and  condense  the  moisture 
more  than  a  ceiled  one,  thereby  counter- 
balancing in  winter  the  good  results  which 
it  would  afford  in  keeping  down  the  lice?  I 
heard  of  a  case  which  was  a  complete  fail- 
ure ;  the  walls  became  one  mass  of  ice.  Let 
me  have  your  opinion  if  you  advocate  saw- 
dust filled  walls.  2.  Assuming  that  saw- 
dust filled  walls  would  be  objectionable  as 
harboring  vermin,  rats,  etc.,  would  it  not 
be  d'-sirable  for  the  roof,  which  is  the  main 
feature  in  the  warmth  in  winter,  to  be  used, 
say  about  four  or  six  inches,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  roofing  boards  and  felt  or  tar  pa- 
per and  shingles  ?  I  want  to  get  at  the  best 
frost-proof  construction  ;  material  is  cheap 
here.-P.  S.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  ceiled  walls  should  be  preferred,  and 
paper  is  best  on  the  roof.  The  object  should 
be  to  keep  out  the  winds  by  allowing  no 
cracks.  Sawdust  walls  are  excellent,  be- 
cause the  sawdust  absorbs  heat  during  the 
day,  when  the  sun  is  warming  the  walls,  and 
gives  it  off  at  night. 

Mating  Hamburgs.— Will  a  poor  marked 
Hamburg  hen  produce  (rood  chicks  with  a 
good  cockerel  <—3.  B.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sometimes,  but  it  is  a  risk,  the  matter  be- 
ing one  depending  on  how  the  hen  was  bred. 


Advertising  —Is  there  any  such  thing  as 
a  secret  in  knowing  how  to  advertise  to  be- 
come successful  ?  Which  is  preferable— cir- 
culars or  catalogues  on  eight  varieties  ?  E 

Z..  Florin,  Pa. 

Different  people  have  different  ideas. 
There  is  no  secret  in  it.  Circulars  are  ex- 
cellent. 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns.-I  bought 
a  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  cockerel  of  a 
breeder  who  said  he  was  all  right,  and  he 
looked  so  at  the  time.  Since  moultin°-  he 
shows  white  in  his  sickle  feather?,  about  six 
of  each  being  white.  Shall  I  breed  him,  or 
will  he  transmit  the  same  to  his  chicks  l  In 
short,  is  he  pure  ? — I.  H.  C,  Shade,  Ohio. 

He  may  be  pure-bred,  as  such  defects  often 
appear;  but  it  is  better  not  to  breed  from 
him. 

Lamps  in  a  Room  —I  have  a  room  four- 
teen feet  long,  seven  feet  wide  and  six  feet 
high  under  the  house  in  the  room.  What  do 
you  think  of  it  if  I  have  four  or  five  lamps 
burning  in  this  room  in  hatching  time » 
What  is  the  proper  temperature  for  hatch- 
ing duck  eggs  ? — G.  S.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  lamps  will  do  no  barm,  and  keep  the 
house  warm.  Tbe  temperature  Jfor  (ducks' 
eggs  is  the  same  as  for  those  of  hens— 103 
degrees. 


Hatching  the  Early  Layers.- What  is 
the  best  time  to  hatch  both  Plymouth  Rock 
and  Brown  Leghorn  to  make  the  best  winter 
layers         AI.  M.,  Covington,  Ohio. 

About  the  loth  of  March,  and  Jnot  later 
than  April  loth,  for  theljPlymouth  Rocks. 
Prom  April  1st  to  May  10th  for  Leghorns. 

Campine  Fowls.—  Iflwould  like  to  know 
where  I  can  get  the  Campine  fowls  or  e^gs  » 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  advertised. 
If  you  know  of  any  on  this  coast  or  else- 
where please  let  me  know.—  O.  G  Tustin 
City,  Cal. 

They  can  be  procured^of  Theodore  Stern- 
berg, Ellsworth,  Kan. 


Apples  as  Feed.— Are  apnles  good  to 
ieed  with  the  warm  mash  in  the  morning 
along  with  the  meal  mixed  up  or  not  ?  I 
have  a  lot  of  apples  that  are  going  to  waste, 
and  which  are  wasted  in  the  fall.- Sub- 
scriber. 

They  are  sometimes  highly.: relished,  and 
are  excellent. 


Result  of  Overfeeding  — What  is  the 
matter  with  a  young  bird  we  killed  a  short 
time  ago  ?  The  bird  appeared  to  be  very 
healthy— the  healthiest  in  the  flock— and, 
upon  opening  it,  I  found  the  heart  encased 
in  a  skin,  which  resembled  a  soft  e?g  shell 
iibout  the  size  of  a  goose  egg.  The  skin  was 
filled  with  a  fluid  which  looked  like  a  beaten 
egg,  and  there  was  also  in  this  .  kin  five  dif- 
ferent shaped  and  sized  lumps,  ranging  from 
a  hickory  nut  to  a  grain  of  corn.  Tne  lump 
looked  and  cut  like  a  dried  hard  boiied  yelk 
of  an  egg.  The  heart  itself  was  white  on 
the  outside,  but  looked  red  on  the  inside.  Its 
blood  was  bright  red,  and  the  rest  of  the 
bird  looked  all  right.     Hope  you  will  be 


able  to  tell  me  what  the  matter  is. — Mrs.  C. 
W.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

It  is  probably  due  to  feeding  too  much 
grain,  which  clogged  the  blood  and  induced 
the  disease.  Such  cases  frequently  happen, 
but  are  found  mostly  where  the  fowls  are 
heavily  fed  on  carbonaceous  food. 


Pork  Scraps. — T  bought  a  cake  of  scraps 
from  a  butcher  for  my  chickens,  but  I  find 
two-thirds  of  it  pork  rinds  and  it  is  pretty 
greasv.  Is  this  good  for  chickens?  How;mucli 
ought  to  be  fed  to  them?  Sometime  ago,  I 
found  one  of  my  chickens  bleeding  at  tbe 
mouth,  and  every  little  while  it  would 
cough  up  quite  a  quantity  of  blood,  but  it  is 
all  right  again.  To-day  I  found  blood 
among  the  droppings.  What  is  tbe  cause 
of  these  two  symptoms? — A.  W.,  Pontiac, 
Mich. 

Pork  scraps  ore  too  fattening  and  should 
not  be  largely  used.  The  bleeding  was 
probably  due  to  an  injury  of  some  kind. 


Feeding  Ducks.— Do  you  feed  breeding 
ducks  soft,  wet  food  at  night,  or  whole  grain 
in  this  cold  weather?  What  kind  of  food  is 
best  for  them  for  starting  them  to  lay,  and 
when  do  they  commence  to  lay?— S.S.,Platte- 
ville,  Colorado. 

Soft  food,  with  ground  meat  predomin- 
ating, should  be  preferred.  hey  usually 
begin  hiving  m  January  and  February. 


Staggers, — I  have  lost  a  half  dozen  or 
more  of  nice  almost  full  growu  chickens 
from  some  cause  that  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand. They  twist  their  heads  almost  half 
arounland  stagger,  and  cannot  eat,  and  in 
a  day  or  two  they  die.  What  is  tbe  matter 
with  them?— W.  A.  O,  Danford,  Ohio. 

It  may  be  due  to  using  sulphur  or  to 
dampness.  You  should  have  stated  how 
you  manage. 


Java  axd  Minorca  Cross,— Please  tell 
me  how  a  cross  between  the  Black  Java  and 
the  Black  Minorca  chickens  would  answer. 
Would  the  ci  oss  be  better  in  any  way  than 
tue  originators?— J.  B.,  Dixie,  W.  Va. 

It  would  be  of  no  advantage;  not  equalling 
in  merit  i  ither  parent. 


Effects  of  Cold.— I  am  troubled  with 
my  chicks  (from  two  or  three  weeks  old) 
becoming  pasted,  shut  from  their  regular 
dischage  or  evacuation,  and  they  invariably 
die  from  the  effects.  Can  you  give  me  the 
cause,  also  the  name  of  the  disease  and 
remedy?— S.  M.  E.,  Lewisberry,  Pa. 
&  It  occurs  when  chicks  have  been  chilled, 
being  cold  on  the  bowels.  Keep  them  warm 
and  add  a  gill  of  lin?eed  meal  lo  tbe  food 
once  a  day,  for  fifty  chicks. 


Double  Walls.— I  have  a  poultry  house 
i2x4o  feet,  covered  with  matched  pine, 
and  roof,  and  sides  well  painted,  and  is 
wind  proof,  nut  frost  comes  through 
when  it  thaws  and  makes  it  damp.  1  wish 
to  line  it  with  two-ply  roofing  fel!  nailed 
firmly  upon  the  studding— no  boards.  This 
will  leave  an  air  space  of  four  iuches  be- 
tween walls.  Which  would  be  the  better 
in  your  opinion,  the  airspace,  or  to  fill  with 
sawdust  or  a  layer  of  shavings?  As  regards 
warmth,  and  preventing  frost  coming 
through,  the  floor  is  earth  but  dry,  and  I 
have  ventilators  to  carry  off  moisture, 
which  are  opened  on  mild  days  only. — W. 
A.  P.,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 

The  sawdust  packing  would  be  excellent, 
though  the  air  space  will  answer. 


Thk  French  Process. — I  noticed  in  an 
issue  of  your  paper  "  A.  French  Process  of 
Stufliugs."  The  place  is  said  to  be  Balti- 
more, Md.  Will  you  please  give  me  the 
name  of  the  persons  ,vho  owns  ti_e  plant, 
and  what  town  ic  is  in  or  near?  Do  you 
think  it  a  successful  way  of  fattening?  I 
would  like  you  to  write*  to  me  personally. 
Give  me  the  above  address.  Also  please  be 
kind  enough  to  give  me  the  quickest  and 
best  way  to  fatten  poultry.  Would  be 
pleased  if  you  could  give  me  the  names  of 
some  persons  within  1<  0  miles  where  I 
might  contract  for  some  Pekin  duck  eggs, 
when  in  season.— C.  A.  Stouffer,  4-19  and  451 
Broad  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  French  process  is  laborious  and  not 
all  that  is  claimed.  We  do  not  know  the 
name  of  the  party,  as  we  copied  the  article 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun.  The  best  way  to 
fatten  is  to  feed  four  times  a  day,  on  a 
variety,  allowing  mostly  grain,  keeping  the 
fowls  in  small  yards. 


A  Case  of  Roup. — Several  of  my  fowls 
are  troubled  with  a  disease  unknown  to  me 
and  it  seems  to  be  spreading  among  them, 
especially  the  pullets.  Following  are  the 
symptom.-:  A  white  film  comes  over  their 
eyes,  no  swelling  of  the  eyes  or  head,  but 
th".y  grow  blind  and  gradually  waste 
away,  as  they  are  unable  to  eat.  My  coops 
are  well  lighted  and  in  a  sanitary  con- 
dition. In  the  morning  I  feed  a  mess  con- 
sisting of  two  parts  bran  and  each  ol  corn 
meal  and  middlings.  During  the  day  I 
scatter  wheat,  oats,  bone  and  charcoal"  in 


theirscratching  place  and  at  night  T  feed  corn. 
I  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  give  me  a 
remedy. — H.  B.  U.,  Fort  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

It  is  difficult  to  cure  the  roup.  Add  a 
tablespoonful  of  chlorate  of  potash  to 
every  qu  art  of  water.  See  that  no  draughts 
come  in  on  birds.  Your  fowls  have  the 
disease,  and  it  is  possible  that  you  may 
have  to  destroy  them,  disinfect  thoroughly, 
and  begin  anew. 

Testing  the  Air.— Have  read  The 
Poultry  Keeper  many  vears,  and  can't 
afford  to  be  without  it.  Please  tell  me  how 
to  test  the  air  in  the  incubator  with  lime  as 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Hock,  page  99,  October, 
1890.— J.  M.  S.,  Sparta,  Mich. 

If  clear  lime  water  becomes  cloudy  or 
milky  in  the  incubator  it  denotes  carbonic 
acid  gas. 


Roup. — I  am  in  great  need  of  advice.  I 
have  250  hens  that  are  kept  just  for  eggs 
winter  and  summer.  I  have  three  coops 
about  700  square  feet  in  each.  One  I  have 
a  stove  in  and  make  fires  in  the  coldest 
days.  1  have  used  the  stove  the  same  as 
now,  for  the  last  eight  years.  Now  all  of 
these  three  flocks  have  the  roup  or  cankers 
about  equal ;  they  are  all  kept  inside  and 
are  fed  the  same.  I  know  that  it  is  not  lice 
which  is  the  cause,  for  I  have  used  strong 
tobacco  water  quite  freely,  hot  and  dip,  and 
it  is  sure  death  to  all  kind  of  lice.  Shall  I 
dispose  of  all  and  start  anew?  Or  will  some 
of  them  get  through?  I  have  lost  several 
and  they  have  about  all  stopped  laying. — E. 
G.  S.,  Logan,  Iowa. 

The  disease  has  probably  been  brought 
into  the  flock.  It  is  better  to  clean  out  all 
that  are  sick  and  use  air-slaked  lime  freely 
on  the  floor  and  walls.  If  relief  does  not 
come  before  spring  clear  out  the  stock,  dis- 
infect, aud  begin  anew. 


The  Standard. — When  was  the  latest 
standard  put  out  and  by  whom  ?  Are  the 
Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  in  it,  and  where  can 
they  be  bought,— tbe  standards.— F.  O.  D., 
Sterling,  Nebraska. 

It  was  issued  (new  edition)  two  years  ago, 
by  the  American  Poultry  Association,  and 
is  sold  at  §1.00.  For  sale  by  us.  All  the 
breeds  are  described,  including  Buff  Ply- 
mouth Rocks. 


Pullets  too  Fat. — May  I  inquire  what 
to  do  with  pullets  that  are  too  fat  ?— J.  M., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

The  only  remedy  is  to  cease  all  food  for  a 
week,  ond  then  allow  only  a  light  meal  of 
lean  meat  once  a  day  for  another  week,  then 
feed  twice  a  day. 

Crowdind  on  the  Roosts. — How  can  I 
keep  my  poultry  from  crowding  on  the 
roosts?  My  poultry  house  is  12x48  feet,  the 
perches  are  2x2  inches  dressed,  running 
lengthwise  through  the  center  of  the  house, 
suspended  by  wire  from  the  ceiling:  all  are 
level.  I  have  about  150  ben's,  and  in  some 
places  they  will  be  so  thick  they  cannot  sit 
down,  while  close  by  there  will  be  none. 
They  have  the  run  of  a  large  barn  and  the 
bog  pens  during  the  day.— A.  D.,  Genoa 
Junction,  Wisconsin. 

Crowding  ©n  the  roost  cannot  be  preven- 
ted. Divide  them  into  small  flocks.  Fowls 
have  a  tendency  to  crowd  together. 

Christmas  and  New  Year's. 

There  is  always  a  large  supply  of  poultry 
sent  to  market  from  Thanksiriving  until 
after  Christmas,  and  during  I  be  month  of 
December  the  market  is  nearly  always 
crowded  This  custom  has  been  in  vogue 
for  years,  and  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  It 
should  be  supposed  that  with  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  farmers  would  hold  back 
their  poultry  until  after  the  holidavs  are. 
over.  If  they  can  afford  to  keep  their  sur- 
plus through  October,  ana  well  into  No, 
vember,  they  should  hold  on  until  January . 
As  a  rule,  when  the  rush  of  poultry  cease. s 
which  happens  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
supply  over  tne  whole  country  is  very  low- 
and  prices  soon  begin  to  go  up.  First  the 
frozen  broilers  (late-hatched  chicks)  are  of- 
fered, then  comes  the  demand  for  the  early 
spring  broilers. 

Christmas  has  one  effect  on  prices,  and 
that  is  to  give  them  more  stability,  less 
fluctuation  occurring.  The  Christmas  aud 
New- Year's  markets,  however,  demand  a 
large  supply  ;  but  the  supply  is  never  lack- 
ing. There  will  be  any  amount  of  inferior 
poultry  shipped,  which  will  effect  prices ; 
Out  those  who  send  only  choice  fows  will 
not  fail  to  get  something  more  than  is 
offered.  When  the  market  is  overstocked 
ihe  buyers  always  purchase  the  best,  and 
leave  the  iufei  ior. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  fatten  fowls,  and 
they  will  gaiu  rapidly  with  good  manage- 
ment. Even  so  short'  a  time  as  a  week  will 
make  a  great  difference  in  the  weight  and 
quality  of  fowls  intended  for  market,  and  it 
will  pay  those  who  contemplate  selling  at 
this  season  to  feed  for  fat  aud  plump  birds. 
They  will  t  hen  sell  as  soon  as  they  arrive, 
and  will  command  bet icr  prices,  while  the 
increased  weight  will  pay  for  the  food  a.. d 
give  a  profit  as  well. 


The  Sitting  Hen. 

It  is  quite  as  natural  for  a  hen  to  sit  as  it 
is  to  eat  or  to  lay  eggs.  Hence,  after  a  she 
has  produced  an  indefinite  number  of  eggs, 
sometimes  a  few  and  sometimes  many,  she 
will  cease  to  lay  and  her  system  will  as- 
sume a  proper  preparation  to  pass  this 
period  of  incubation  without  impairing 
her  health.  When  a  hen  is  in  a  "laying 
habit"  it  would  be  ruinous  to  her  health  to 
remain  inactive  on  the  nest  for  twenty-one 
successive  days— the  period  of  incubation. 
Some  hens  are  so  slightly  inclined  to  incu- 
bate that  the  propensity  may  be  cured 
simply  by  driving  them  a  few  times  from 
the  nest, while  others,  even  when  they  have 
produced  only  half  a  setting  of  eggs,  will 
stick  to  their  nests  with  pugnacious  des- 
peration. If  it  is  not  desirable  that  a  hen 
be  permiited  to  incubate,  she  must  be 
treated  philosophically  and  understand- 
ingly.  When  the  desire  to  incubate  comes 
on  the  laying  habit  disappears.  My  own 
practice  is  to  put  such  hens  as  are  inclined 
to  incubate  in  a  large  cage  in  the  hennery, 
where  tbey  can  see  other  fowls  outside  of 
their  prison,  and  give  them  a  generous 
supply  of  soft  food  and  water.  After  tbey 
have  been  released  one  or  two  days  they 
will  commence  immediately  to  "  feed  up" 
and  to  bring  the  system  again  to  an  egg- 
producing  habit. 

A  great  many  sensible  people,  who  do 
not  understand  the  correct  way  to  manage 
hens  at  this  natural  period,  take  them  into 
a  dark  apartment  and  shut  them  up  in  a 
barrrel  or  turn  a  corn-basket  over  them. 
Others  order  a  hen  to  be  ducked  nine  time* 
in  water  to  cure  the  propensity  to  set. 
Others  still  hold  a  lien's  head  in  a  pail  of 
water  while  one  is  counting  five.  Others 
will  tie  a  piece  of  red  flannel  to  a  hen.  Nu- 
merous other  stupid  remedies  are  adopted, 
all  of  which  are  unphilosopbical  and  inef- 
fectual. But  when  secured  in  a  cage  as 
suggested,  if  fed  generously  with  soft  food, 
the  hen  will  soon  commence  laying  another 
setting  of  eggs.  When  1  have  a  valuable 
hen  or  turkey  whose  eggs  are  desired  for 
rearing  stock  of  that  particular  bird  she  i* 
kept  laying.  As  soon  as  she  has  produced 
a  brood  of  eags  and  desires  to  set  she  is 
put  in  a  cage  for  a  day  or  two  and  her  eggs 
are  placed  beneath  other  fowls.  Hy  this 
system  of  management  a  turkey7  will  often 
lay  three  or  four  sittings  of  eggs  in  one 
season.—  Texas  Farm  Journal. 


Chickens  hy  the  Thousand. 

The  San  Francisco  Call  is  authority  for 
tbe  statement  that  there  is  to  be  established 
near  that  city  a  poultry  farm,  which,  when 
operated  to  its  full  capacity,  will  be  calcu- 
lated to  put  upon  tbe  market  90,000 broilers 
and  2.000,000  eggs  annually.  The  industry 
is  to  be  conducted  by  a  company  with  "a 
capital  stock  of  $25,(  00.  Tbe  farm  is  to 
begin  operations  November  1st,  and  the  first 
chickens  will  be  put  on  the  market  the  1st 
of  January.  During  the  first  year  30,000 
fowls  will" be  marketed,  60,000  the  second, 
and  the  third  year,  when  the  full  capacity 
of  the  plaut  is  reached,  90,000  cb'ckens  will 
be  marketed.  Tbe  plant  of  the  new  in- 
dustry will  consist  of  an  incubator  bouse, 
20x34  feet,  from  either  side  of  which  will 
extend  a  wing  40x125  feet,  to  be  known  as 
the  boiler  bouses,  and  a  feed  and  store 
house  2Sx50  feet,  and  which  is  to  be  two 
stories  high.  The  rest  of  the  farm,  which 
is  to  be  of  forty  acres,  will  be  devoted  to 
breeding  houses  and  pens  for  tt  e  fowls 
which  lay  the  eggs  for  the  incubator  and 
for  the  market.  The  building  will  occapy 
about  one-quarter  of  the  farm,  aside  from 
that  occupied  by  the  main  buildings,  and 
the  rest  will  be  devoted  to  pens  and  courts 
similar  to  tbe  breeding  pens,  in  which  the 
fowls  which  lay  for  the  market  will  be  kept. 
Each  pen  accommodates  thirty  hens,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  900  laying  for  the  incubators 
and  10,000  laving  for  the  market.  These 
latter,  as  stated,  furnish  an  output  of 
2,000,000  eggs  annually.  The  eggs  are  to  be 
hatched  in  two  mammoth  incubators  of  a 
capacity  cf  2,0-10  eggs  each.  The  organizers 
of  the  company  believe  the  industry  will 
develop  enormous  proportions  within  a 
few  years. 

The  gentlemen  promoting  this  business 
display  tbe  enthusiasm  usual  with  those 
who  are  suffering  from  an  attack  of  "hen 
fever,"  and  are  too  busy  counting  their 
chickens  (before  they  are  hatched)  to  under- 
stand the  chances  against  such  a  business 
ever  succeeding.  Instead  of  having  90,000 
chickens  to  market  the  third  year,  and 
2,000,000  eges,  the  company  will  be  out  of 
business,  and  the  members  entirely  cured 
of  the  belief  that  10.000  bens  can  be  handled 
so  that  their  product's  can  be  calculated  up- 
ou  with  mathematical  certainty. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 

Please  note  tnat  oy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  ( train 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooderst  Jacobs),  Management 
of  YoungChicks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladies'  Magazine  In  tbe  world 
Is  The  Ladies'1  Home  Journal,  of  Philadelphia. 
Price  $1.00  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  Th» 
Ladies*  Home  Journal  and  THK  POULTRY  Keepeb 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -VYe  have  self  binders,  where- 
by each  subscriber  can  bindtlieir  own  Poultry 
Keeper  each  month  as  received,  rhey  hold 
two  years  numbers.  Price  sixty  cents,  oostuaid. 
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Our  book  the  "Poultry  Keeper  Illustra- 
tor" has  over  a  hundred  illustrations  of 
houses,  incubators,  brooders,  nests,  roosts 
and  other  designs.  It  is  only  25  cents, 
or  for  60  cents  you  get  the  book  and  the 
Poultry  Keeper  one  year,  makiug  the  book 
cost  you  only  ten  cents. 


Three  poultry  papers  for  only  $1.00 — 
Poultry  Keeper,  Southern  Fancier  and 
Fanciers  Review.  Send  in  your  dollar  at 
once. 


This  is  a  poultry  paper — uo  pigeons, 
rabbits,  cats,  rats,  or  pets.  We  aim  to  in- 
form our  readers  on  how  to  make  poultry 
pay. 


This  paragraDh  marked  means  that  we  have 
>ent  you  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  for 
examination,  and  to  show  to  others  interested  in 
poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poultry  raiser 
can  afford  to  be  without  The  Poultry  Keeper 
«nd  the  "Illustrator  Quarterly."  Read  all  about 
it  in  this  copy  and  let  us  hear  from  you. 


Mr.  Forsyth's  AVhite  Wyandottes.  well  as  highly  respected  by  breeders  anil      now  live  weeks  old,  and  sune  have  it  yet 

The  illustration  of  the  prize  winners  at  P°ultrymen  over  the  whole  country.  1   

the  great  Madison  Square  Garden  Show, 

New  York,  was  drawn  for  Mr.  Forsyth,  Gapes-Top  and  Boltom  Heat. 


What  is  supposed  to  be  1  he  gapes  is 
ready  a  croup,  due  to  the  chicks  being 
chilled.    No  one  has  ever  succeeded  with 


who  owned  the  winners.  Mr.  Forsyth  is  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Poulson,  Bedminster,  N.  J  ,  bottom  beat,  a*  the  heat  should  come  from 
well-known   to   our   readers,    and    is    a     writes  us  in  regard  to  what  he  terms  gapes      the  top,  the  same  as  wi;h  tue  ben.  Then 


First  Prize  White  Wyandotte  Breeding  Pen,  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  1895.    Owned  by  j£ 
Forsyth,  "  Riverside  Farm,"  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


breeder  who  has  won  wherever  his  birds 
have  been  shown.  Among  his  specialties 
are  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Leghorns, 
Euff  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Wyandottes, 
Houdans,  Rose  and  Single  comb  Brown 
Leghorns,  etc.  We  may  also  mention 
Guernsey  cattle.  Mr.  Forsyth  was  Presi- 
dent 0'  the  American  Poultry  Association 
last  yaar,  and  is  President  of  several 
prominent  clubs.  His  reputation  as  a 
breeder  is  unsullied,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens  of  his  town  as 


in  his  brood  and  also  desires  a  remedy  for 
diarrhoea.  We  give  his  letter  below  for  the 
in  formation  of  others.    He  says  : 

I,  What  causes  my  chicks  to  act  as 
though  they  had  the  gapes  ?  They  are  kept 
in  both  top  and  bottom  heated  brooder,  but 
when  iour  or  li\e  days  old  they  sit  around 
B'eepil]  and  gape,  and  in  a  tew  hours  they 
die  I  keep  the  heat  eighty-five  and  ninety 
degrees,  uid  the  water  they  drink  is  warmed 
a  little.  2.  What  is  the  c«U«e  Mid  remedy 
for  diarrhuar  I  lost  nearly  a  whole  hatch", 
witli  it  and  fai.ed  to  check  it  with  chalk 
boiled  mil!;  or  crack  rs.    The  cb  cks  are 


again,  eighty- five  degrees  in  a  brooder  is 
too  cold  for  littJe  chicks.  They  will  crowd 
at  ni^ht  for  tvarmth,  trample  one  another, 
and  mary  will  be  picked  up  dead  every 
morning.  The  bowel  disease  is  due  to  cold, 
causing  what  is  known  as  cold  on  the 
bowels,  or  perhaps  roup,  which  attacks 
chicks  in  that  manner.  The  remedy  is  to 
keep  the  brooder  at  103  decrees  and  the 
brooder  room  at  seventy.  It  is  too  late  to 
try  remedies  with  chicks  that  have  once 
been  chilled  from  lack  of  warmth. 
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ORR0CC0  LETTERS. 

No.  14. 

{Continued from  February.) 

We  cannot  hope  to  benefit  one  branch 
of  industry  and  elevate  it  in  public  estima- 
Xion  simply  by  decrying  cnother,  any  more 
than  we  can  add  to  the  reputation  of  one 
breed  of  fowls  by  finding  fault  with  all 
others;  but  still,  in  discussing  the  merits 
of  either,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  com- 
paring their  several  points  of  excellence  or 
objection.  In  continuing  the  subject  of 
our  last  letter,  we  need  not  refer  to  the 
vast  multitude  whose  only  inheritance  is 
■compulsory  toil,  with  scarce  sufficient  re- 
compense to  keep  soul  and  body  together; 
members  of  the  inevitable  dinner-pail-bri- 
gade, who  with  brief  noonings  are 
compelled  to  swallow  cold  victuals  whole 
.and  chew  their  cud  afterwards,  until  they 
induce  dyspepsia  and  ruin  their  stomachs, 
yet  must  labor  on  and  on,  "from  early 
morn  'till  dewy  eve,"  seeing  their  wives 
and  children  only  by  lamp-light,  and  for- 
getting how  they  look  by  daylight,  ami 
hoping,  hoping,  still  hoping  for  better 
days  that  never  come.  No,  we  need  not  ai- 
luae  to  these,  for  they  are  too  numerous,  too 
.sadly  conspicuous,  too  omnipresent,  too 
continually  with  us  to  require  mention,  but 
we  will  suppose  that  having  escaped  from 
the  slavery  and  confinement  of  city  or 
factory  life  to  the  long-anticipated  farm, 
we  are  now  selecting  some  renumerative 
branch  of  farming  which  will  give  us  the 
employment  and  also  the  opportunity  for 
enjoyment  already  described.  If  located 
near  large  cities  or  other  good  markets, 
almost  any  ordinary  special  branch,  such 
as  market  gardening,  for  instance,  may 
prove  profitable,  and  will  most  certainly 
furnish  ample  employment,  which  by  the 
way,  will  occupy  so  much  of  our  time  as 
to  render  it  less  certain  about  the  afore- 
said opportunity  for  enjoyment.  If  our 
quite  extensive  observation  counts  for  any- 
thing, the  labor  on  a  market-garden-farm, 
in  all  its  various  details,  is  not  only  well 
nigh  eternal,  but  requires  such  an  array 
of  help  as  would,  in  our  own  case,  present 
many  objectionable  features  and  be  far 
from  desirable. 

Farms  thus  situated  are  valuable,  and 
continually  becoming  more  so,  and  compar- 
atively few  persons  can  afford  to  own  them 
or  even  hire  them.  As  we  move  further 
from  cities,  the  cost  or  delivering  in- 
creases, and  our  productions  naturally 
change  in  character.  On  many  of  these 
remote  farms,  if  not  too  far  from  railroads, 
the  labor  seems  most  likely  and  most 
easily  to  result  in  money,  if  milk,  is  the 
principal  objective  point,  the  entire  pro- 
duction being  sold  at  the  door  by  yearly 
contract,  and  consequently  as  many  cows 
are  kept  as  the  farm  will  sustain,  and 
grass,  corn  for  ensilage,  roots,  etc.,  are 
raised,  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  land, 
for  their  support.  But  Oh,  the  labor  and 
dirty  drudgery! 

To  refer  again  to  our  broad  op- 
portunity for  observation  in  this  di- 
rection also,  equally  forcible  objections 
as  the  former  case,  would  deter  us 
from  adopting  a  milk  farm  as  our  pet 
occupation.  True,  at  most  seasons  of 
the  year,  very  much  less  help  is  required 
than  on  the  market-garden-farm,  but  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  near-by  board  for 
even  these  few,  and  indeed  the  necessity 
of  having  them  on  hand  at  unseasonable 
hours,  and  at  all  hours,  usually  renders 
it  almost  impossible  to  avoid  boarding 
them  in  our  own  family,  and  this  to  our 
mind  has  always  seemed  a  monstrous  and 
frightful  enormity — the  crowning  nuisance 
of  creation,  for  it  not  only  disturbs  the  priv- 
acy and  seclusions  and  pleasures  of  home, 
but  it  so  interferes  with  its  highest  en- 
joyments which  our  wives  and  children 
have  a  right  to  demand  and  expect  us  to 
furnish,  as  to  gradually  but  surely  wean 
them  from  it;  and  no  man  who  loves  his 
family,  or  who  is  fit  to  have  a  family, 
will  unnecessarily  subject  them  to  con- 
tinual unpleasant  surroundings  and  ir- 
ritating annoyances. 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  digress  for 
a  moment: — the  most  unspeakably  precious 
gifts  of  the  Creator  to  man,  which  are 
seldom  fully  appreciated  until  they  are 
gone,  are  wife  and  children  to  gladden 
the  home,  like  rays  of  sunshine  into  what 
would  otherwise,  indeed,  be  a  dismal  and 
forlorn  abiding  place.  The  sojourn  of  our 
children  with  us  is  at  best  but  brief,  for 
the  swiftly  flying  years  soon  bring 
them  to  that  period,  when,  like  birdlings 
that  forsake  the  parent  nest,  they  will  leave 
the  parental  roof  to  seek  homes  of  their 
own,  and  leave  us  in  the  solitude  of  the 
deserted  home  and  in  advancing  years, 
to  ask  ourselves  why  have  they  flown? 
While  yet  with  us  was  our  life  one  un- 
ceasing effort  to  make  theirs  happy?  Was 
their  home  pleasant,  and  did  we  continu- 
ally strive  to  prevent  any  disagreeable 
features  from  finding  entrance  there,  or 
were  we  so  very  tenacious  of  our  dignity 
as  the  head  of  the  family,  whether  father 
or  mother,  as  to  invariably  oppose  their 
every  plan,  their  every  wish,  their  every 
preference,  their  every  suggestion,  lest  by 
yielding  to  their  earnest  and  affectionate 
appeals,  we  should  seemingly  admit  that 


they  already  ruled  the  roost,  and  that 
we  were  "laid  on  the  shelf?"  Of  all  con- 
temptible, devilish  dispositions  that  ever 
cursed  a  parent,  this  is  the  worst,  without 
exception;  and  if  any  of  our  beloved  read- 
ers recognize  themselves  in  this  picture, 
pray  don't  kick  against  the  doctrine  of 
"total  depravity"  until,  like  the  psalmist 
of  old,  you  have  cried  mightily  unto  the 
Lord  to  "create  in  you  a  clean  heart,  and 
to  renew  a  right  spirit  within  you." 

But  to  return  to  our  subject: — further 
than  this,  such  influx  of  hired  help  into 
the  home  not  only  destroys  its  sacredness 
and  almost  blots  the  word  from  our  vo- 
cabulary, but  it  entails  so  much  additional 
labor  on  the  already  overworked  wife, 
tnat,  instead  of  happiness  and  enjoyment, 
and  the  fruition  of  ner  fondest  desires,  she 
finds  only  toil  and  constant  weariness  and 
disappointment;  hence  her  life,  once  full 
of  pleasant  anticipations  and  bright  ex- 
pectations, becomes  a  failure,  hope,  which 
has  thus  far  sustained  her,  now  vanishes, 
and  seeing  no  prospect  of  better  things, 
she  resigns  herself  to  tne  inevitable,  and 
looks  forward  to  an  early  grave  as  her 
only  release  from  toil  and  her  only  resting 
place.  No  man  who  loves  his  wife,  or  who 
is  fit  to  have  a  wife,  will  permit  her  to 
enter  such  a  condition,  much  less  to  re- 
main in  it  forty-eight  hours.  Such  a  mode 
of  life  is  far  lower  in  the  social  scale  than 
that  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  slaves  on 
our  Southern  plantations,  for  labor  to  them 
was  a  matter  of  course,  they  had  no  higher 
aspiration,  and  the  day's  work  ended,  tneir 
simple,  wnole-soulea,  grotesque  recreation, 
as  so  faithfully  delineated  by  the  old  time 
iiithiopian  serenaaers,  has  amused  millions 
of  persons;  but  with  our  home  invaded, 
its  most  valued  features  cestroyed,  and  its 
cherished  associations  gone — and  add  to 
this,  overwork,  constant  fatigue  and  dis- 
appointment and  discouragement,  and 
wnere  is  the  enjoyment,  or  in  what  respect 
are  we  happier  than  the  Southern  slaves 
of  former  aays?  Indeed,  would  we  not 
be  enduring  a  form  of  slavery  worse  than 
theirs,  inasmucti  as  it  is  as  voluntary  as 
it  is  unnecessary,  and  with  no  prospect 
of  emancipation.  How  any  sane-thinking 
person  can  invent  such  a  trap  and  then 
ueliberately  walk  into  it  with  both  eyes 
open,  surpasses  our  comprehension.  The 
proper  plan,  as  in  every  other  undertaking, 
is  to  survey  the  field  carefully,  and  select 
something  that  offers  proper  inducements 
and  is  comparatively  free  from  serious 
objections,  thus  beginning  right,  and 
avoiding  these  dismal  conditions  of  life 
that  we  so  frequently  see  around  us. 

But  how  much  shall  we  labor,  or  can 
we  labor,  and  still  enjoy  ourselves?  Our 
first  duty,  of  course,  is  to  earn  a  comfort- 
able living,  pay  our  bills  as  we  go  and  lay 
aside  something  for  a  rainy  day.  There  is 
a  satisfaction,  which  is  a  species  of  en- 
joyment, in  knowing  that  we  are  doing 
this,  and  there  is  disappointment  and  wor- 
riment,  and  anything  but  enjoyment,  in 
knowing  that  we  are  running  behind-hand, 
because  it  is  then  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  wolf  will  stand  at  the  door. 
Hence  the  limit  of  labor  should  be  nothing 
short  of  amply  providing  for  life's  re- 
quirements, and  reasonable  surplus;  but 
the  danger  is,  that  in  striving  for  the 
latter,  we  may,  by  this  very  effort,  create 
and  cultivate  an  unnatural  enjoyment,  or 
abnormal  condition,  and  find  ourselves 
gradually  approaching  the  status  of  ani- 
mals, forgetting  that  we  are  human  be- 
ings with  higher  capacities,  and  among 
them  those  tor  enjoyment,  of  which  the 
Creator  has  furnished  a  bountiful  supply. 

It  does  us  no  credit  to  claim  that  we  do 
not  need  enjoyment,  and  that  in  our  case 
relaxation  and  recreation  are  a  waste  of 
time  because  our  daily  toil  gives  us  suffi- 
cient exercise  for  health  and  therefore 
nothing  else  is  necessary.  No,  my  degen- 
erated friend;  depend  upon  it,  such  argu- 
ments are  no  featners  in  your  cap,  and 
can  only  lower  you  in  the  estimation  of 
every  person  whose  good  opinion  is  worth 
having.  Such  utterances  excite  our  pity, 
not  our  scorn.  We  arc  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  a  gentleman,  quite  prepos- 
sessing, thoroughly  master  of  his  labor- 
ious business,  who  always  insists  that 
reading  is  a  waste  of  time;  and  it  requires 
but  a  few  moments  conversation  with  him 
to  realize  the  fact  that  he  has  never  thus 
"wasted"  such  time,  for  he  is  as  thorough- 
ly ignorant  on  almost  every  subject  not 
connected  with  his  treadmill  occupation,  as 
an  African  baboon. 

No,  no,  illustrious  reader,  we  vigorously 
kick  against  the  doctrine  that  anything 
and  everything  outside  of  everlasting 
drudgery  is  a  useless  waste  of  time,  and 
one  reason  why  we  are  so  wrapped  up  in 
the  poultry  business  and  prefer  it  to  all 
others  is  not  merely  because  it  pays  better 
dividends  on  the  joint  capital  and  labor 
than  any  other,  but  because  while  it  un- 
deniably taxes  our  energies  and  our  wits 
severely,  it  also  affords  much  opportunity 
for  enjoying  life  as  we  plod  on  through 
this  "howling  wilderness."  True,  our  du- 
ties call  upon  us  early  and  late,  but  the 
hours  follow  the  sun,  and  are  short  in 
winter  as  they  are  long  in  summer;  also 
true  that  the  labor  is  quite  continuous, 
and  that  ao  business  wiii  suffer  more 
quickly  or  severely  from  neglect.  But  no 
business  can  be  more  conveniently  ar- 
ranged for  a  few  hours  "off,"  even  in  the 
busy  spring  or  mid-summer,  by  a  little 
forethought  and  planning,  and  where  a 


competent  and  faithful  assistant  is  em- 
ployed, such  temporary  absence  can  easily 
be  arranged,  and  for  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  both. 

While  thus  working  for  ourselves,  no 
avaricious  proprietor  is  frowning  upon  us 
lest  we  defraud  him  out  of  two  minutes 
labor;  no  superintendent,  or  overseer,  or 
other  "pampered  menial"  is  watching  lest 
we  take  too  long  a  breathing  spell,  but 
we  are  our  own  masters,  and  while  keep- 
ing both  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  al- 
mighty dollar,  we  find  the  highest  type  of 
earthly  existence,  yea,  its  very  quintes- 
sence, consists  in  not  ceaseless,  laborious 
drudgery,  but  in  labor  coupled  with  enjoy- 
ment. Either  of  them  alone  becomes  mo- 
notonous, tedious  and  wearisome,  but  prop- 
erly harnessed  together,  they  make  the 
liveliest  team  on  the  road,  and  we  need 
take  nobody's  dust.  The  twelve  explorers 
of  thirty-five  centuries  ago,  returned  from 
their  expedition  to  the  promised  land, 
ladened  with  its  fruits  and  reported  it 
as  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Ten  of 
them  dissuaded  their  countrymen  from  at- 
tempting to  enter  it  however,  by  reason  of 
the  difficulties  and  discouragements  in  the 
way,  and  only  two  of  the  number  urged 
them  to  press  forward  towards  it.  With- 
out claiming  any  remaritable  degree  of 
antiquity,  or  professing  to  be  3500  years 
old,  or  even  old  enough  to  have  moss  on 
our  back,  we  may  be  permitted  to  meekly 
observe  that  for  many  years  we  have 
been  exploring  the  land  of  poultry  culture, 
and  now,  fairly  ladened  with  its  fruits, 
we  report  ourselves  so  well  pleased  with 
the  country,  that  notwithstanding  the 
many  adverse  stories  concerning  it,  and 
its  numerous  admitted  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements, we  earnestly  invite  and  ad- 
vise all  who  are  thus  disposed,  to  enter 
it  and  occupy  some  of  its  vacant  territory. 

W.  H.  RUDD, 

Orrocco  Poultry  Farm,  So.  Natick,  Mass. 


Mending  Broken  Limbs. 

When  a  valuable  fowl  of  some  selected 
pure  breed  is  injured,  or  the  leg  is  broken, 
there  is  often  no  remedy,  and  the  bird  is 
destroyed.  In  this  connection  we  present 
illustrations  sent  us  by  Dr.  D.  B.  Spahr, 
Clifton,  Ohio,  who  writes: 

"About  a  week  ago  my  little  boy  came 
into  my  office  with  a  woeful  countenance, 
bearing  in   his  arms  a   beautiful  young 


white  Leghorn  pullet,  that  had  met  with 
an  accident,  and  had  a  broken  leg.  Fig.  1 
shows  how  the  limb  looked  at  that  time. 
I  took  a  strip  of  surgeon's  rubber  adhesive 
plaster,  which  comes  on  spools,  one  and  a 
half  inches  wide,  and  while  he  held  the 
limb  straight,  and  in  position,  I  wrapped 
it  three  times  around  the  limb  neatly  and 
closely,  but  not  too  tigntly.  The  layers 
adhered  to  the  leg  and  to  each  other,  and 
made  a  light,  neat  splint  that  would  not 
loosen  or  come  off.  The  poor  chick  hob- 
bled off  at  once,  and  is  now  walking 
about,  taking  its  food  with  very  little  in- 
convenience. The  strip  of  plaster  should 
be  of  the  proper  width  to  correspond  with 
the  size  of  the  chicken,  and  can  be  applied 
by  any  one  using  care  and  judgment." 


The  Males  and  Laying  Hens. 

Unless  one  desires  to  hatch  out  broods  of 
chicks,  there  is  no  necessity  for  permitting 
the  males  to  remain  with  the  hens.  They 
should  be  kept  away  from  the  hens  until 
they  are  required,  as  more  eggs  will  be 
laid  when  they  are  not  with  the  hens, 
while  the  latter  will  be  saved  many  annoy- 
ances. The  males  will  be  more  vigorous 
in  early  spring  if  separated  now  from  the 
hens,  and  they  will  not  be  so  liable  to 
quarrel  if  kept  in  an  enclosure  where  no 
hens  or  pullets  are  with  them.  It  may  be 
little  extra  trouble  to  provide  a  separate 
place  for  the  males,  but  it  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  remove  them,  however. 


"The  Crack  Train  of  the  World  "— 
A  proiniuent  New  York  merchant  and  im- 
porter of  leather  good>  said  iu  our  bearing 
the  other  day,  '•  I  have  traveled  all  over 
Europe  and  America,  and  1  consider  the 
train  which  leaves  Chicago  every  day  at 
6:30  p.  m.  for  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  via 
e  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, "The  Crack  Train  of  the  World.'  "' 
11  which  tatement  thousands  of  others 
heartily  con-cur. 


The  New  York  Show. 

WRITTEN   BY    OUR    SPECIAL  CORRESPON- 
DENT. 

The  expected  has  once  more  happened 
and  Kew  York  retains  tho  proud  title  of 
'  America's  Greatest  Show." 

Ever  since  the  start  was  made  it  has  been 
the  aim  of  the  management  to  obtain  qual- 
ity in  preference  to  quantity,  aud  while  re- 
taining sufficient  quantity  to  insure  an  im- 
posing show,  they  have  this  year  succeeded 
in  obtaining  quality,  the  like  of  which  has 
never  been  excelled  and  never  been  equalled 
in  America. 

After  seven  years  hard  work  in  an  associ- 
ation staited  on  the  right  road  and  per- 
fected from  year  to  1  ear  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  tbe  show  room  and  the  dic- 
tates of  experience,  everythii.g  has  been  so 
perfected  that,  save  possibly  seme  slight 
errors  of  judgment,  the  management  is 
perfect  and  friction  is  unknown. 

In  the  praise  of  Secretary  Crawford  for 
his  able  and  energetic  services,it  would  not 
be  fair  to  forget  the  one  man  who  made  the 
present  success  possible,  and  who,  out  of 
nothing,  by  ir.  tellieence,  thorough  knowl- 
edge and  untiring  work,  built  up  tbe  asso- 
ciation, mouldtd  its  course,  and  faithfully 
guided  it  until  all  danger*  were  passed  and 
only  time  was  necessary  to  obtain  tbe  de- 
sired results.  AYe  refrr  to  T.  Farrer  Rack- 
ham,  or  "Genial  Uncle  Tom,''  the  favorite 
superintendent  whose  services  are  sought 
from  all  sections  of  the  country.  Rackbam, 
we  say,  shouldered  the  hard  task  of  launch- 
ing the  great  association  and  steering  it 
sifely  through  the  breakers;  Crawford  has 
ably  guided  it  since  on  its  road  to  glory. 

The  weather,  or  dozens  of  different 
weathers,  attending  the  first  three  days  of 
the  show,  beggars  description.  It  was  a 
terrible  medley  of  rain,  snow  and  cyclonic 
winds,  but  happily  the  two  closing  days  in 
a  measure  repaired  the  injury  and  "Old 
Sol"  smiled  approvingly  on  the  greatest 
collection  of  birds  and  the  most  represent- 
ative assemblage  of  poultrymen  ever  car- 
rolled  under  one  roof. 

In  the  judging,  on  the  whole  very  satis- 
facti  ry,  there  were  instances  of  defective 
vi?ionary  organism.  Faked  tails  were  held 
at  a  premium  and  ink  was  considered  the 
proper  dressing  for  faded  feathers.  One 
possibly  defecti ve  feather  in  an  otherwise 
perfect  specimen  was  considered  sufficient 
to  disqualify  him  to  the  horror  of  all  true 
born  fanciers. 

In  another  collection  of  classes  of  hardy 
breeds  and  ^varieties,  the  judging  was  in 
many  cases  so  unquestionably  cut  of  gear 
that  criticism  would  be  a  waste  of  time. 

The  judges  were  for  the  most  part  well 
selected  and  well  assigned,  and  the  errors 
happening  cannot  be  accounted  for. 

The  poulti  ylpress  was  well  represented. 
Rogers,  representing  Brauday,  of  the  Prac- 
tical Voultryman,  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  instructive  journals  of  the  age; 
Proctor,;  of^the  well  known  Poultry 
Monthly:  Atherton,  of  the  Slockketpei  ; 
"  Mister  "  Huuter  ^and  "  Mister  "  Boy  er,  1  f- 
the  Busting  Farm  Foullry;  Drevenstedt,  of 
the  American  Fancier;  Ira  C.  Keilar,  of  the 
Reliable  Poultry  Journal;  Braden,  with  a. 
pocket  full  of  chestnuts,  tbe  product  of 
the  "great  and  only"  Ohio  loultiy  Jour- 
nal;  Darrow,  of  the  Fanciers  Review,  and 
Si  Twist,  of  the  Southern  Fancier,  as  good 
as  the  best  and  the  pride  of  the  South.  The 
Tar  Heel  Poultryman  was  also  represented 
by  an  active  worker  calling  himself 
"  Buckle."  Dr.  Hexamer  visited  the  show 
room  several  times  and  sought  information 
for  tbe  American  Agrictilturnl. 

'1  he  hall  was  alive  with  prominent  fan- 
ciers. Among  those  most  noticed  and  most 
favorably  known,  we  might  meution  Oscar. 
Seifert,  as  jolly  as  he  is  fat;  Yerner  De- 
Guise,  as  ornamental  as  his  bright  hued 
pheasants;  Dr.  White,  of  Baltimore,  proud 
of  his  pigeons;  W .  T.  Leveling,  likewise 
of  Baltimore,  the  best  possible  of  a  whole- 
soul  gentleman  fancier;  G.  P.  ReynaiM,  a 
twenty-five  years  fancier  and  proline 
writer,  a  wonderful  tree  lance,  jolly  and 
quick  witted  ;  E.  B.  Thompson,  old"  time 
prize  winner  and  amateur  lector ;  Billy  Mc- 
Neil, the  happy  possessor  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-six  "birds  iu  the  show  room,  all, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  brought  up  on 
Spratt's  Patent  Poultry  ileal. 

D.  Lincoln  Orr,  Frank  Gavlor  and  other 
well  posted  beings  state  with  due  empha- 
sis that  other  great  shows  wiil  have  to 
made  wonderful  strides  to  come  up  to  New. 
York.. 
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The  Improved  Victor  Incubator. 

This  incubator,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
George  Ertel  &  Co.,  Quincy,  ID.,  has  been 
used  by  a  large  number  of  our  readers,  and 
tbe  company  has  hundreds  of  testimonials 
in  its  favor.  It  has  been  advertising  iu  the 
POULTRY  KEEPER  for  several  years  and 
during  that  time  not  a  single  complaint  has 
ever  been  sent  us  against  it,  which  is  a  very 
significant  point  in  its  favor. 

The  Victor  has  a  reliable  automatic  regu- 
lating dev  ice  for  controlling  the  tempera- 
ture, an  unfailing  arrangement  for  supply- 
ing moisture,  and  a  perfect  system  of  venti- 
lation. Th6  operator  is  thus  relieved  of 
much  of  the  inconvenience  of  hatching  and 
is  more  assured  of  success.  The  sizes  are  120 
eggs,  and  240  eggs,  and  the  incubators  are 
built  of  high  grade  butternut,  or  other  hard 
wood,  paneled  and  highly  finished.  The 
120  size  (crated)  weighs  not  over  180  pounds, 
and  the  240  size  not  over  280  pounds — 
usually  less.  Moisture  pans,  egg  trays, 
tested  thermometer,  level,  funnel,  lamp, 
screwdriver,  and  all  necessary  appliances, 
are  included. 

Some  of  the  advantages  claimed  in  its 
favor,  and  which  should  be  carefully  noted, 
are  the  following: 

1.  It  is  the  only  absolutely  self-regulating 
incubator  in  the  market. 

2.  It  is  built  t-y  first-class  mechanics  and 
of  the  best  selected  material  throughout. 

3  Ic  is  strong,  neatly  constructed,  and 
one  of  the  most  durable  incubators  and 
brooders  in  use,  and  an  incubator  that  is 
easily  operated. 

4.  It  regulates  itself  to  both  extremes  of 
temperature,  from  way  below  freezing  point 
up  to  110  degrees  or  more  above. 

5  Requires  but  little  attention  and  will 
hatch  as  large  a  per  cent,  of  fertile  eggs  as 
anj-  other  incubator,  not  excepting  higher 
priced  machines. 

6.  The  Improved  Victor  Brooder  is  un- 
excelled in  raising  the  chicks  after  they  are 
hatched.    So  warranted  or  no  sale. 

7.  The  Improved  Victor  Incubator  and 
Brooder  is  one  of  the  cheapest  first-class 
hatching  and  raising  <  utfit  ever  made  or 
sold,  and  can  be  bought  with  perfect  safety, 
being  patented  and  manufactured  by  an  old 
established  and  reliable  firm 

8.  The  turning  of  the  eggs  is  accomplished 
without  ever  openiug  the  inner  or  glass 
door.  Simply  by  the  use  of  a  wire  key  ex- 
tended through  the  glass  door,  with  which 
the  egg-shifting  frame  is  pushed  back,  turn- 
ing the  eggs:  next  time  it  is  pulled  to  the 
front,  turning  tbem  again,  and  this  is  done 
without  moving  the  egg  tray  from  its  proper 
place  in  the  egg  chamber.  This  is  a  point 
of  great  importance  and  well  worth  con- 
sidering, especially  for  hatching  in  cold 
wea  ther. 

The  company  guarantee  that  the  material 
and  workmanship  is  exactly  as  represented. 
That  their  heating  apparatus  is  effective, 
and  capable  of  supplying— providing  the 
lamp  they  furnish  is  used — ample  heat  for 
incubation,  10?>  degrees  Fahrenheit,  while 
the  temperature  outside  is  at  zero.  That 
their  regulator  will  hola  the  temperature 
within  the  egg  chamber  at  incubation  heat 
regardless  of  variations  in  the  outside  tem- 
perature. That  the  ventilation  is  perfect, 
and  that  the  provisions  for  a  supply  of  mois- 
ture are  as  represented,  and  unfailing  if 
operated  with  ordinary  intelligence. 


The  Improved  Victor  Brooder. 

The  brooder  is  glass-covered,  double-deck, 
hot  water  heated,  and  is  made  for  120  or  240 
chicks.  It  is  a  neatly  constructed  oblong 
cabinet  provided  with  glass  sash  above  to  let 
in  sunshine  ami  light.  Half-way  between  the 
glass  on  top  and  the  ground  the  brooder  is 
divided  by  a  floor,  under  one-half  of  which  is 
a  hot  water  tank  of  the  best  galvanized  iron 
heated  by  a  lamp,  and  directly  over  this  tank 
is  another  floor  covering  half  the  space  of  the 
brooder  and  dividing  atone  end  into  a  second 
and  third  story,  so  to  speak.  Under  neath 
this  third  stoiy,  and  between  it  and  the  main 
floor  directly  over  the  tank, where  the  sup;,  ly 
of  warmth  is  always  ample,  is  the  nestling 
place  where  the  little  chicks  can  rest  at  night 
and  on  cold  days.  The  space  between  these 
t«o  floors,  or  nestling  chamber,  is  a  cosy 
nook, where  they  may  take  refuge  from  cold> 
and  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  move  to  cooler 
quarters  should  a  sudden  rise  in  the  out-ide 
temperature  render  them  uncomfortably 
warm.    This  is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  a 


brooder.  To  put  a  heat  regulator  on  a 
brooder  is  entirely  useles-,  as  a  little  chick 
with  the  power  of  locomotion  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  an  egg  in  an  incubator,  and  it 
will  soon  remove  to  cooler  quarters  when  it 
gets  too  warm,  if  the  brooder  is  arranged  to 
permit  of  its  doings  so. 

Little  chicks  with  their  mother  in  warm 
weather  will  always  accomodate  themselves 
with  cooler  quarters  when  the  heat  of  the 
hen's  body  becomes  uncomfortable.  The  main 
necessities  of  artificial  brooding  provided 


He  Bought  the  Roup. 

Mr.  Walter  Tood,  Madison  Station, 
Miss.,  describes  his  arrangement  below 
and  ihere  is  no  reason  why  his  birds, 
should  have  swollen  heads  and  eyes,  but 
by  reading  his  letter  it  will  soon  he 
noticed  how  the  disease  can  make  its  ap- 
pearance iu  a  manner  somewhat  perplex- 
ing in  appearance.    He  says: 

What  i«  the  cause  of  some  of  my  fowls 
being  sick?  Some  of  them  have  swelled 
heads  and  their  eyes  are  almost  closed, 


mischief  in  the  above  cases,  but  the  roup 
was  already  in  the  bird-:  that  came  from 
Michigan,  the  cold  air  at  night  on  their 
heads  developing  it  and  causing  it  to  ap- 
pear on  the  weaker  or  exposed  portions  of 
the  body.  Mr.  Todd  bought  the  roup  when 
he  bought  those  Michigan  birds.  One 
must  always  be  careful  when  bringing  a 
strange  bird  in  the  tlock,  and  we  believe  the 
disease  will  spread  unless  Mr.  Todd  de- 
stroys all  affected  birds  and  1  hen  thoroughly 
disinfects  the  entire  premises. 


The  Room  and  the  Feed. 

Every  reader  endeavors  to  keep  as  many 
hens  as  possible  on  the  smallest  space,  and 
the  large  majority  feed  too  frequently. 
We  are  reminded  of  this  bv  the  following, 
whieli  is  from  Mr.  1 .  E.  Price,  Courtlaud, 
N.  Y.,  who  writes: 

I  would  like  to  a<k  how  many  hens  I 
can  profitably  keep  in  a  house  16x36  feet, 
divided  into  four  pints,  each  9x16  feet,  if 
kepi  thoroughly  cleaned,  droppings  being 
cleaned  <  very  other  day.  Also,  do  you 
think  four  quarts  of  mash,  composed  of 
bran,  middlings  and  potatoes,  fed  in  the 
morning,  and  two  quarts  of  wheat  at  noon, 
and  again  at  four  o'clock,  Scattered  in  the 
littei ,  too  much  or  too  little  for  sixty 
hens  ? 

The  best  way  to  estimate  how  many  hens 
to  keep  in  a  building  is  to  multiply  the 
width  by  the  length  and  divide  by  ten. 
For  instance,  if  a  house  is  9x10  feet  we  mul- 
tiply the  two  figures  together,  making  144 
square  feet.  Divide  this  by  ten  and  we 
have  a  fraction  over  fourteen.  We  would 
put  fifteen  hens  in  such  a  house.  Regard- 
ing the  feeding,  as  given  above,  we  do  not 
consider  it  advisable  to  feed  at  noon.  The 
total  quantity  for  the  day  is  eight  quarts 
for  sixty  hens,  which  is  too  much.  Then, 
again,  the  heaviest  meal  is  given  in  the 
morning,when  it  should  be  given  at  night. 
We  regard  the  ration  as  too  much,  for  if 
continued  the  hens  will  be  soon  too  fat  to 
lay.  Two  quai ts  in  the  morning  and  four 
quarts  at  night  will  be  belter  for  them. 

They  Won't  Eat  Bone  or  Clover. 

It  is  often  perplexing  when  one  makes  • 
full  preparation  to  give  the  hens  a  treat  in 
the  shape  of  something  they  have  not  had, 
and  then  find  that  they  flatly  refuse  to  ac- 
cept of  it,  yet  this  frequently  happens,  as 
is  mentioned  by  Mr.  L.  Carrow,  t'on- 
stableville,  N.  Y.,  whose  hen<!  will  eat  no 
green  bone  or  cut  clover  hay.  He  writes 
as  follows: 

Will  you  tell  me  why  my  hens  do  not 
eat  green  bone  or  cut  clover  hay?  'Ihey 
do  not  eat  either.  I  have  twelve  in  num- 
ber, Brown  Leghorns.  They  lay  from  tour 
to  six  eggs  a  day.  I  give  them  a  handful 
of  grain  at  uight— one  night  wheat,  and 
the  next,  night  oats,  and  the  next  corn  and 
buckwheat;  in  the  morning  the  cut  hay 
with  bran  mixed  with  it,  and  they  walk 
away;  the  same  with  the  bran.  I  have  seen 
them  go  on  the  roust  with  empty  ciops 
with  the  feed  in  the  troughs.  I  have  a  new 
bone  cutter.  I  do  not  think  they  are  too 
fat,  at  least  they  do  not  ieel  so.  I  have 
not  seen  any  lice  on  them.  They  are  always 
scratching  in  the  litter.  Please  tell  me 
how  to  make  them  eat. 

We  can  state  that  hens  will  often  refuse 
to  eat  any  kind  of  food  with  which  they  are 
unaccustomed,  as  anyone  my  learn  b\  try- 
ing sunflower  seed  in  place  of  grain.  But 
few  fowls  will  refuse  bone  and  clover,  yet 
it  happens,  sometimes.  There  is  but  one 
remedy,  and  that  is  to  keep  back  all  other 
food.  They  will  hold  out  for  awhile,  but 
afler  they  discover  that  the  cew  food  is 
agreeable  they  will  then  want  more.  After 
alHt  is  a  matter  of'how  they  were  raised.  ' 

Nez  Perce,  Potlatch,  Palouse. 

These  are  the  names  of  three  great  agri- 
cultural and  fruit  growing  districts  in 
Idaho  and  Wasbington  reached  by  the 
JJortheru  Pacific  Railroad. 

They  each  adjoin  Ihe  other,  are  similar 
in  products,  climate  and  character,  and  to- 
gether form  a  region  for  the  honieseeker 
Bard  to  equal.  The  Palouse  region  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  marvelous  gram 
production.  It  is  to  the  Pacific  Coast  what 
tbe  Red  River  Valley  is  to  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota. 

The  rbtlalch  country  is  like  unto  the 
Palouse.  and  adjoins  it  on  the  east. 

The  Nez  Perce  region  lies  south  of  the 
others  and  has.  until  recently,  been  a  part 
of  a  great  Indian  reservation.  Five  hun- 
dred thousand  (500.010;  acres  of  it  have 
been  thrown  Ouen  to  settlement,  and  its 
lands  can  be  bought  at  cheap  price.-  and  on 
favorable  terms.  Write  1o  (JBAS.  8.  FEE, 
Geneial  Passenger  Agent,  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  lor  folder  and 
ra.es. 
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Improved  Victor  Incubator. 

Made  by  Geo.  Ertel  &  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 


for  nothing  more  need  he  looked  to  but  the 
minor  details,  which  are  fountain  for  drink- 
ing, facilities  for  opening  the  brooder  on 
warm  days,  and  a  run  for  the  chicks  to  get 
outside.  The  brooder  provides  all  these.  In 
mild  weather  chicks  may  disport  themselves 
to  their  hearts'  content  on  the  large  main 
floor,  running  at  will  up  the  gangway  to 
the  third  floor,  or  scratch  for  grain  in  the 
hay  mow  sweepings  or  other  seed-containing 
litter  provided  for  them  by  the  operator. 

The  brooder  is  furnished  wiih  a  screen  top 
to  cover  the  half  of  the  brooder  over  the 
upper  gallery  when  glass  is  open.  This  pro- 
tects the  chicks  from  cats  and  rats  and  pre- 
vents their  getting  out  at  the  top  when  they 
become  able  to  use  their  wings  a  little. 


while  others  are  droopy  and  appear  to 
have  rouo.  They  have  to  lice  on  them. 
The  house  is  6x0  1-2  leet  high  at  the  rear 
and  seven  feet  high  in  front,  and  it  fronts 
south.  It  is  also  boxed  up  with  1x12 
inch  plank,  and  the  ciacks  are  closed  with 
1x3  inch  strips.  The  ventilator  is  12 
inches  wide,  striped  up  with  lxl  inch 
strips,  about  half  of  an  inch  apart.  The 
door  is  left  open  dui  ing  the  day.  The 
floor  is  tiirht  and  raised  fifteen  inches  from 
the  ground.  This  house  is  intended  for 
eisht  or  ten  fowls.  The  climate  here  is 
very  changeable,  and  sometime  it  is  very 
cold  for  four  or  five  days  :  then  it  will  turn 
warm  and  so  remain  sometimes  for  a  week  or 
more.  I  feed  wheat,  bran  and  cornmeal. 
mixed,  for  breakfast :  wheat  and  oats  for 
dinner,and  corn  at  night, and  give  good  cis- 
tern water  to  them.  I  tried  open  houses  last 
year  and  my  fowls  were  sick.   This  year  1 


Improved  "Victor  Brooder. 

Made  by  Geo.  Ertel  &  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 


The  tank  is  deep  enough  to  retain  a  volume 
of  heat  sufficient  to  obviate  any  danger  of 
chicks  freezing  should  the  lamp  become  ex- 
tinguished accidentally.  The  illustrati  o 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  its  shape  and  con 
struelion.  They  guarantee  it  to  do  the  work 
it  was  designed  for,  and  consider  it  equal  o 
any  brooder  in  existence.  Ttie  Victor 
Brooder,  as  the  Victor  Incubator,  places  the 
means  of  success  into  your  hands  and  leaves 
it  to  you  to  see  that  all  operates  as  intended. 
W  hen  the  weather  is  warm  and  the  chicks 
sboiv  signs  of  discomfort  the  lamp  should  be 
turned  down  very  low 

The  reliability  of  the  company  cannot  be 
question,  beins  one  of  Quincy's  leading  busi- 
ness firms.  We  advise  all  interested  to  send 
for  1886  catalogue  and  prices. 


concluded  to  build  them  tighter.  Tbe 
lowls  that  Have  swelled  heads  were 
shipped  to  me  from  Detroit,  Michigan,  the 
first  of  December.  They  seemed  to  be  all 
right  when  they  arriv  ed,"  but  soon  began  to 
look  droopy.  You  will  greatly  oblige  me 
by  pointing  out  the  defects  in  the  house, 
as  I  have  spent  considerable  money  in  fine 
poultrv  and  am  greatly  worried  by  their 
being  sick.  I  forgot  to  say  thai  the  roof  is 
covert  d  with  rough  edg,e  plank  but  it  is 
tight. 

Wecan  say  that  one  mistake  he  is  mak- 
ing is  that  noon  meal.  Never  feed  three 
times  a  day  if  you  want  eggs.  It  only 
makes  your  birds  lazy  and  sluggish,  and 
they  become  too  fat,  dving  of  indigestion 
and  other  ailments.  We  ask  all  of  our 
readers  to  remember  our  injunction— never 
feed  a  noon  meal . 

It  was  that  top  ventilator  that  ^did  the 
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EASY  TO  KILL,  LICE. 


Lice  and  Filth. — Disease  and  Lice  go 
Together. — Not  Difficult   to  Keep 
Lice  Down. 

BY  "UNCLE  ACE,"  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 

I  notice  a  statement  in  a  poultry  journal 
that  "two-thirds  of  the  ailments  of  hens 
can  be  attributed  to  liver  trouble."  The 
statement  may  be  correct  but  as  far  as 
my  experience  extends  I  believe  that' if  it 
had  said  lice,  instead  of  liver  trouble,  it 
would  have  been  nearer  correct.  And  1 
also  believe  that  lice  have  been  the  cause 
either  directly  or  indirectly  of  more 
failures  in  the  poultry  business  than  all 
•other  causes.  Lice  suck  the  very  life  from 
the  chickens,  and  if  they  do  not  kill  out- 
right, they  early  succumb  to  diseases, 
which  always  waiting  for  just  such  vic- 
tims. 

Show  me  a  pen  of  chicxens  that  is  en- 
tirely free  from  lice  and  I  will  show  a 
happy  family  of  chickens  dwelling  in  nice, 
clean,  sweet-smelling  quarters  and  paying 
their  owners  a  profit.  On  the  other  hand 
show  me  a  pen  that  is  overcome  with  lice 
and  I  will  show  you  a  pen  of  niopy  hens 
dwelling  in  a  filthy  house,  (filth  and  lieu 
are  twin  brothers  and  go  together,  no 
filth  no  lice),  laying  no  eggs,  and  their 
owner  losing  money  every  uay  on  them, 
as  the  food  that  should  go  to  make  eggs 
must  go  to  feed  lice.  After  while  they 
begin  to  die  through  weakness  to  which 
they  have  been  reduced,  or  some  disease 
brought  on  by  the  loss  of  vitality,  and 
then  the  owner  wonders  why  his  chickens 
die,  and  thinks  it  must  "oe  cholera  or  some 
other  terrible  disease,  when  in  reality  it 
is  only  lice  which  has  sucked  their  lives 
away. 

I  have  been  in  the  poultry  business 
for  several  years,  and  lice  is  something 
that  is  seldom  seen  in  my  houses  and 
coops,  and  I  lose  but  few  nens  with  disease 
and  get  eggs  the  year  round.  During  the 
cold  months  lice  give  but  little  trouble, 
but  the  warm  weather  will  soon  be  here 
and  those  who  deal  with  them  as  1  do 
will  soon  begin  operations,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  trouble  with 
the  pests  I  will  give  my  mode  of  treat- 
ment, which  is  to  prevent  and  not  wait 
for  their  appearance  and  then  attempt  to 
destroy  them. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  nice  weather 
I  give  my  houses  a  thorough  cleaning  and 
white-washing,  slashing  the  white-wash 
■over  everything  and  in  every  crack,  being 
being  sure  that  every  nest  box  is  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  white-washed,  and  also 
give  the  roosts  a  coat  or  coal-oil  applied 
with  a  paint  brush.  Then  I  close  up  my 
houses  as  tight  as  possible  and  burn  a 
quantity  of  sulphur  in  them.  I  burn  the 
sulphur  in  the  morning,  and  leave  the 
windows  tightly  closed  until  noon;  then  I 
open  all  the  doors  and  windows,  to  allow 
the  house  to  air  and  the  sulphur  fumes 
to  escape.  Of  course  all  the  chickens  must 
be  out  of  the  house  while  the  sulphur  is 
burning.  This  gives  me  the  start  of  lice, 
and  I  keep  it  by  carrying  the  brush  and 
pail  with  me  each  time  I  clean  up  the 
droppings,  which  is  twice  a  week  in  sum- 
mer and  once  a  week  in  winter  which 
I  think  is  often  enough  when  there  is  a 
separate  house  for  them  to  shelter  in  dur- 
ing the  day),  and  slashing  the  white-wash 
on  the  roosts,  supports  and  other  places 
where  they  are  liable  to  be.  The  brush 
and  pail  is  always  ready  for  use,  and  I 
would  as  soon  think  of  cleaning  up  the 
droppings  without  using  them  as  to  feed 
the  chickens  of  a  morning  and  give  them 
no  water. 

Once  a  month,  or  oftener,  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  clean  out  the  nest  boxes,  and  give 
them  a  coat  of  white-wash.  I  also  keep  a 
good  supply  of  road  dust  and  sifted  coal 
ashes,  with  which  I  keep  the  boxes  well 
filled,  and  scatter  it  over  the  floor  of  the 
roosting  houses.  Then  about  the  first  of 
October,  I  give  the  houses  another  general 
cleaning  up.  I  have  great  faith  in  lime, 
and  use  plenty  of  it;  it  is  death  to  lice  if 
properly  applied,  a  good  disinfectant  and 
keeps  the  house  sweet.  Since  I  have 
adopted  this  plan,  there  have  been  but  few 
lice  on  my  poultry  except  occasionally,  (a 
few  of  little  red  mites),  and  as  they  are 
always  on  the  roosts  in  the  day  time  I  soon 
dispose  of  them  by  taking  the  roosts  out 
of  the  house,  pouring  coal-oil  on  them, 
applying  a  match  and  letting  the  oil  burn 
off.  This  I  repeat  every  day  as  long  as 
I  see  one  on  them. 

Some  beginners  may  think  that  all  this 
white-washing  is  too  much  work,  but  I 
find  it  less  work  than  to  wait  for  the  pests 
to  make  their  appearance  and  then  try  to 
exterminate  them.  I  have  tried  both  plans. 
Last  August  a  friend  of  mine,  in  looking 
through  my  poultry  house,  and  seeing  no 
lice,  asked  how  I  killed  them,  saying  his 
house  was  full  of  them,  and  that  he  had 
been  working  for  a  month  to  get  rid  of 
them  but  had  not  succeeded.  If  the  editor 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper  sees  fit  to  give  this 
room  in  its  columns,  I  will  give  my  way 
of  raising  chicks  in  my  next. 


Has  a  Large  Flock. 

I.  H.BOWEN,  GALLATIN,  SIO. 

I  keep  250  Brown  Leghorns  for  eggs 
only.  Eggs  average  ten  cents  per  dozen. 
I  have  been  in  the  business  for  six  years, 
and  have  four  houses;  free  range.  I  sold 
$168  worth  of  eggs  to  the  grocer  last  year. 


Several  Important  Remedies. 

J.  G  OESTERGARD,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALF. 

I  have  never  heard  any  one  .praise  a 
bone  cutter  through  the  columns  of  your 
paper.  I  wondered  at  that  while  I  yet 
use  the  famous  hand  axe  and  hard  wood 
block.  As  I  have  bought  a  bone  cutter 
this  wonderment  has  ceased.  The  average 
bone  cutter  is  represented  as  light  run. 
ning,  so  light  indeed  that  small  boy  or 
frail  woman  usually  accompanies  a  cut  of 
the  wonder  that  will  cut  fresh  bone,  meat, 
gristle  and  all,  just  from  the  butcher 
shop.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  willing, 
but  I  most  emphatically  deny  that  it  can 
do  it  with  a  reasonable  expenditure  of  time 
and  labor.  Jacobs  is  right  when  he  says 
that  women  have  no  business  in  the  poul- 
try house.  If  there  is  a  woman  who  don't 
believe  it,  let  her  come  and  take  a  twist 
at  my  cutter.  There  are  but  two  women 
in  this  wide  world  that  I  would  take 
pleasure  in  persuading  in  running  a  bone 
cutter,  to  wit:  my  mother-in-law  and  my 
step-mother.  As  for  the  bone  cutter  I 
have  I  am  inclined  to  think  from  what 
I  can  learn  that  it  is  fully  as  good  as  any 
in  the  market,  if  not  the  best  altogther, 
but  it  has  faults.  First,  the  cutting  bar 
on  the  side  that  the  knives  cut  the  bone 
against,  should  be  adjustable  so  as  to  cut 
fine  or  coarse  at  pleasure.  The  other  side 
should  be  left  a  little  higher,  so  as  to 
never  interfere  with  the  knives  when  set 
high.  In  mine,  the  knives  scrape  against 
the  side  without  touching  the  cutting  bar 
side.  Next,  the  knee  of  the  lever  should 
be  so  formed  as  to  prevent  it  from  going 
back  any  further  than  a  few  degrees 
past  its  equilibrium.  This  would  do  away 
with  the  useless  work  of  walking  back 
and  forth  after  the  lever  every  time  the 
hopper  is  filled.  It  would  also  prevent 
breaking  of  the  lever,  which  is  now  com- 
mon. 

I  will  now  state  that  I  no  longer  cut 
green  bone  just  from  the  butcher  shop. 
I  boil  them  for  the  following  reasons: 
1st.  It  cuts  two  hundred  per  cent,  easier 
and  dees  better  work.  2.  By  thorough 
boiling  all  disease  germs  are  destroyed. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  a  number  of  diseases 
are  communicated  to  the  fowls  through 
feeding  on  raw  lungs,  liver,  gullets,  etc. 
3.  When  boiled  the  liver,  lungs,  wind- 
pipe, etc.,  cut  up  easily,  rapidly  and  satis- 
factorily. I  boil  it  in  the  evening,  when 
the  bones  and  what  not  are  well  boiled, 
pour  off  the  broth,  draining  well,  and  then 
I  take  lid  the  lid  off  the  meat  letting  the 
steam  escape.  This  leaves  the  meat  partly 
dry,  and  the  next  morning  it  is  nicer  to 
handle.  The  broth  I  let  stand  until  the 
morning,  when  I  remove  the  fat,  which 
may  be  used  to  fatten  fowls,  for  making 
soap,  or  sold  to  the  soap  maker  at  four  or 
five  cents  a  pound.  In  either  case  it  will 
more  than  pay  the  cost  of  the  fuel.  Be- 
sides, it  rids  the  fowls  of  that  surplus 
(amount)  of  fat.  The  broth  I  mix  with 
bran,  and  the  cut  meat  and  bone.  This  is 
the  morning  feed.  For  the  evening  feed, 
I  use  boiled  barley,  and  I  boil  it  be- 
cause if  fed  dry  the  fowls  will  not  drink 
water  enough  before  going  to  roost,  and 
will  suffer  thirst  in  the  night,  which  re- 
tards digestion.  The  grain  is  more  di- 
gestible, besides  there  is  not  so  great  a 
chance  for  over-eating,  as  the  grain  has 
nearly  doubled  in  bulk.  This  also  gives  a 
better  chance  for  each  of  the  flock  to  its 
share,  there  being  more  of  it  and  the  sticky 
nature  of  the  boiled  grain,  somewhat  re- 
tards swallowing. 

I  will  now  tell  you  how  I  handle  the 
droppings.  It  has  the  advantage  over  all 
other  systems  I  have  ever  seen  recom- 
mended, by  being  simple  and  doing  away 
with  all  odors.  I  just  keep  the  house 
filled  with  road  dust,  sand,  ashes,  air- 
slaked  lime,  etc.,  to  the  extent  of  three 
to  six  inches.  As  soon  as  the  fowls  are 
let  out  in  the  morning  I  rake  the  droppings 
together,  and  in  order  not  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  dust  I  screen  them  through 
a  screen  of  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
mesh.  This  gives  the  fowls  a  chance  to 
have  a  dust  bath  at  pleasure  and  no  chance 
for  lice  to  thrive. 

I  have  used  the  kerosene  emulsion  for 
dipping,  but  do  not  find  it  satisfactory, 
as  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  mixed  and  stay 
mixed.  The  oil  will  incline  to  the  surface, 
hence  the  first  ones  will  get  badly  burned, 
and  the  last  ones  will  get  nothing  but 
dirty  water.  I  had  been  thinking  of  a 
tobacco  dip,  but  hesitated  because  I  did 
not  know  the  right  proportions.  Too 
strong  a  solution  is  certain  death  to  fowls 
and  lice  alike,  so  when  I  saw  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's article  in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  I 
was  delighted,  but  alas,  after  reading,  I 
was  no  wiser  than  before.  The  propor- 
tions, the  things  wanted,  were  omitted.  I 
shall  ask  the  editor  to  supply  these  pro- 
portions. 

Nine  cases  cut  of  ten,  of  what  is  called 
crop-bound  is  not  crop-bound  at  all,  but 
acute  indigestion  caused  by  eating  too 
much  or  something  not  agreeing  with  the 
bird,  and  for  this  trouble  I  have  used 
black  pepper  with  never  failing  success. 
I  mix  the  pepper  with  as  much  flour  and 
water  as  is  necessary  to  make  it  into  a 
hard  dough,  and  give  to  a  full  grown 
bird  a  pill  the  size  of  a  large  pea  or  small 
marble.  One  pill  is  usually  enough.  If 
not,    give    another    but    about  one-third 


smaller.  I  never  had  to  give  more;  it 
works  like  a  charm  for  chronic  indiges- 
tion, is  splendid,  and  will  stop  diarrhea. 
If  the  bird  has  any  vitality  left  worth 
speaking  of  it  will  recover  providing  it  is 
properly  fed  and  housed.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  treatment  in  all  chronic  cases 
that  beats  all  others,  namely  the  hatchet. 
It  should  be  more  commonly  used  than 
is  generally  the  case,  it  is  not  only  a 
cure  but  a  preventitive,  and  that  in  a 
double  sense. 


Thoughts  on  Chicken  Raising. 

HOSEA  HENPECK,  RISING  ROOST,  SNOW  HILL 
MD. 

Chickens  is  kurius  things.  They  kum 
into  this  wurld  with  all  their  klose  on, 
which  is  entirely  diffrunt  frum  the  human 
bird.  These  are  only  tew  glad  tew  git 
here  without  enny  klose  at  all,  as  every 
boddy  knoes — men,  wimin  and  childrun — 
fur  they've  bin  thur.  And  wus  than  that, 
the  warmer  the  wether  gits,  the  more 
klose  chickens  git  on  theirselves,  on  the 
principel,  I  suppoes,  that  "fine  fethers 
makes  fine  birds,"  notwithstanding  the 
wether.  But  I  must  be  erlowed  to  remark 
thet  this,  tew,  is  teetotally  ditfrunt  frum 
the  human  bird  aforesed,  pertickler  uv 
the  feemail  presuasnin.  The  warmer  the 
wether  gits  the  less  klose  the  human 
feemail  puts  on  herself,  pertickler  ef  she 
is  going  to  a  party  or  a  bawl.  They  then 
gits  themselves  up  in  decolette  stile,  on 
the  French  plan,  which  ii  sue  cood  be 
spoke  in  an  inglish  tung  wude  be-"deck" 
as  leetle  as  modistes  or  modusty  "let" 
you. 

But,  agen,  I  remark,  chickens  is  a  kur- 
ious  thing.  They  gits  here  with  all  their 
teeth  cut  thay  are  ever  to  hev,  and  reddy 
fur  bizness,  and  bitin  and  peckin.  The 
human  hez  tew  wate  fur  muntz  and  yeers 
tu  git  thar  teeth  cut,  and  in  the  meantime, 
ho  w  grate  is  the  sunerin  tu  all  kunserned! 
Chickens  hev  no  dentist  bills  tu  pay,  but 
allers  air  stickm  thar  own  bills  at  evry 
body  else.  It  is  esy  tu  see  thet  chickens 
hez  a  grate  advantige,  and  I  serpose  it  is 
on  this  ercount  thet  so  nienny  peepul  go 
into  the  chicken  bizness.  Thar's  a  mity 
savin  in  dentist's  bills,  rubber  rings  fur 
cuttm  teeth  and  Mrs'  Winslow's  Suthin 
Surrup,  and  Godfrey's  Cordjul.  Chicken's 
hes  no  need  fur  sich  things,  and  unless 
thay  happen  to  take  the  gapes,  ur  rupe, 
ur  kolera,  and  other  such  infantile  ale- 
ments,  and  git  all  they  ken,  etc.,  and  as 
often  ez  thay  want  it,  and  ez  much  ez 
thay  want  to  drink,  and  ez  often  ez  thay 
are  dry  ur  think  thay  are,  end  hev  plenty 
uf  bedclose  at  mte,  well  tucked  up  to  kepe 
their  toes  warm,  and  nu  drafts  to  blow 
on  them,  and  no  rane  iu  wet  them,  and 
no  frost  ur  kold  tu  kill  'im,  and  git  all 
the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  they  nede  frum 
a  sanitary  point  uf  observashun  they  aint 
a  bit  uf  trubble  in  the  wurld  tu  themselves 
or  enny  boddy  else;  ez  fur  ez  I  kin  see  at 
the  present  writin. 

It  might  be  I  shell  hev  to  edd  a  post- 
kript,  end  ef  I  du  it  will  be  later  on,  and 
it  shell  be  about  chickens — the  raisin  uf 
'em — which  is  a  "growin"  subjeck.  Chick- 
ens is  good  gardeners.  They  kin  kultivate 
a  garden  frum  the  word  "go!"  They  will 
let  you  do  the  plowin  yourself,  or  hire 
someboddy  else  to  du  it,  but  after  that, 
wether  it  is  draggin,  borrowin,  kultivatin, 
roilin  or  rakin,  they  are  in  it.  Ef  you 
don't  keer  tu  beleeve  this  jest  you  hev 
your  gardin  next  tu  yore  poultry  yard, 
with  a  low  fence  betwixt  and  between. 
Thay  are  so  diffrunt  frum  the  human  thet 
they  don't  need  enny  stairsteps  or  ladder, 
ur  evin  a  kard  uf  invitashun,  tu  kum 
over  and  visit.  If  ther  were  tu  make  a 
selekshun  from  the  beautiful  ballads  of 
the  day  (or  nite)  I  am  not  shure  it  wood 
be,  "Will  you  kome  into  the  garding, 
Maud?" 

Thar  is  much  thet  is  centimental  in  rais- 
in chickens  ez  well  as  practikal.  The 
crowen  uf  the  mail  chicken,  in  the  lonely 
ower  uf  midnite,  arises  thots  uf  yore  erly 
childhood  hoam,  when  you  used  tu  hev  the 
saim  sounds  uf  somethin  like  onto  it  break- 
in  on  the  stillness  uv  the  eve;  end  when 
thet  saim  old  cliantykleer  greets  you  with 
the  saim  "cock-a-doo-dle-doo,"  at  the 
breakin  in  the  morn,  it  uther  raises  yure 
admirshun  thet  instinct  shood  be  so  like 
reason —  ur  et  will  rase  yure  dander,  and 
et  the  saim  time  yore  noddy  frum  its 
downy  bed  uv  air  tu  resoom  yore  daily 
labor.  All  which  goes  to  show  the  grate 
buty  uf  chicken  raisin,  end  its  effecks  in 
raisin  the  human  boddy  a  .d  mind  and 
munny  fur  both.  But  chickens  is  a  sub- 
jeck thet  groes  on  yu,  I  repeat, — while 
they  tharselves  are  groin.  No  one  kan  du 
justus  to  them  at  one  writin — ur  several — 
and  in  order  that  the  subjeck  ■  uv  these 
few  feable  remarks  may  be  groin  in  size, 
I  will  resoom  the  subjeck  later  on  when 
my  thots  are  bigger  and  Detter,  so  ez  tu 
korespond   with   it   and  yu   Mr.  Edditur. 


Five  Dollars  Per  Hen. 

GEO.  H.  GREGG,  MANCHESTER,  MO. 

From  eleven  Brown  Leghorn  hens  I  have 
raised  and  sold  $55  worth  of  stock  and 
eggs,  still  have  on  hand  twenty  beautiful 
pullets  and  five  of  my  original  eleven 
hens,  and  I  have  refused  $1.50  each  for 
six  of  my  best  pullets.  This  I  think  pretty 
fair  for  the  first  season's  work. 


Believes  in  Four  Meals  a  Day. 

ANDREW  N.  HENDE,  WESTVILLE,  CONN. 

I  notice  in  your  issue  an  article  "Is 
Feeding  Correct?"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hock, 
and  also  your  answer  to  the  same.  Will 
you  kindly  allow  me  to  state  my  opinion 
in  the  matter  of  feeding?  First,  I  will 
say  that  I  have  been  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness for  profit  for  three  years.  I  am  keep- 
ing three  hundred  fowls.  Now  let  me  tell 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  I  do  not  agree  with  you 
in  the  matter  of  feeding,  and  every  time 
I  read  an  article  on  feeding  in  your  paper 
it  makes  me  mad  clear  to  the  backbone. 
I  have  seen  so  much  of  this  half  starved 
business  and  no  eggs.  Now,  I  give  my 
fowls  all  they  will  eat,  three  times  a  day, 
and  in  three  years  I  have  never  seen 
an  over-fat  hen,  and  will  also  say  that  I 
am  always  lucky  to  have  plenty  of  eggs 
when  they  are  worth  having.  As  every 
one  knows,  December  is  one  of  the  worst 
months  in  the  year.  Not  so  with  me. 
My  hens  laid  2675  eggs  during  December, 
and  they  were  fed  three  times  daily  at 
that.  I  will  say  at  present  that  I  am  feed- 
ing four  meals  per  day.  The  fourth  is 
cut  clover,  scalded,  which  I  give  to  them 
between  the  noon  and  the  night  meal, 
and  at  present  I  am  thinking  of  giving 
them  a  fifth  meal  of  cut  clover  about 
ten  a.  m.  This,  too,  would  make  five 
meals  per  day,  and  still  the  eggs  roll  out 
and  no  fat  hens  are  in  sight  yet.  A  half- 
starved  man  cannot  do  a  day's  work, 
neither  can  a  half-starved  hen.  A  poultry- 
man  who  owns  a  large  poultry  plant  not 
far  from  here  told  me,  a  few  days  ago, 
that  he  had  cleared  1500  dollars  above 
expenses  on  700  chickens  last  year,  and 
I  will  say  also  that  that  very  man  does 
not  believe  in  half  fare, — he  feeds  some- 
thing like  I  do.  On  a  small  flock  of  two 
hundred,  which  I  kept  last  year,  I  cleared 
418  dollars.  Now,  can  anyone  show  a 
better  record?  Give  the  poor  hens  a 
chance  to  show  what  they  can  do,  do  not 
put  them  on  half  fare,  and  better  results 
will  be  obtained. 

[No  one  advocates  starving  the  hens. 
The  majority  of  persons  feed  too  much,  and 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  overfed  hens 
sooner  or  later  cease  to  lay,  and  also  die 
of  indigestion. — Ed.] 


The  Right  Beginniug-Wyandottes. 

GEO.  F.  RANDOLPH,  GLEN  WOOD,  VA. 

About  four  years  ago  I  entered  the 
poultry  business,  and  since  that  time  my 
principal  gain  in  that  line  has  been  exper- 
ience, which,  though  doubtless  it  will 
sound  small  to  some,  is,  however,  surely 
essential  to  the  successful  poultryman. 
Though  I  have  been  laboring  under  difficul- 
ties so  far,  and  my  flock  is  yet  small, 
my  prospects  for  future  success  are  fairly 
good,  and  while  I  am  seemingly  cut  off 
from  civilization,  the  proximity  by  rail  of 
unlimited  market,  combined  with  the 
adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  this 
glorious  old  valley,  to  such  a  business 
as  the  one  mentioned,  and  as  that  which 
I  expect  to  follow  hereafter,  that  is,  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  chickens  for  market,  gives 
me  double  confidence  in  the  course  which 
I  am  taking,  I  have  decided  to  keep  but 
one  breed  (Silver  Wyandottes.)  These  are, 
in  my  opinion,  the  best  breed  of  all.  For 
breeding  purposes  they  are  unexcelled,  and 
as  layers  second  to  none.  The  Wyan- 
dottes, being  a  hardy  bird,  a  compara- 
tively quick  grower  and  featherer,  com- 
bined with  a  plump  body  and  yellow 
shanks,  is  well  adapted  to  the  market. 
Accordingly,  we  have  in  the  Wyandotte 
an  excellent  egg  and  broiler  producer 
combined.  In  my  opinion  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  the  future  for  one  who  enters  in 
the  poultry  business  with  the  determina- 
tion to  stick.  It  is  true  that  one  will 
inevitably  meet  with  many  discourage- 
ments in  this  business  at  first,  but  if  one 
has  that  energy  and  perseverance  which 
should  always  be  maintained  so,  and 
which  is.  in  fact,  one  of  the  necessities 
that  enables  us  t'o  achieve  success  in  any 
business,  but  especially  the  poultry  busi- 
ness, I  heartily  believe  that  one_  will 
come  out  O.  K.  in  the  end.  On  entering 
the  poultry  business  it  should  be  done 
carefully,  and  on  a  small  scale,  gradually 
adding  to  your  flock,  when,  if  done  prop- 
erly, within  few  years  time,  you  will  find 
yourself  naturally  on  the  road  to  success, 
and  on  that,  too,  of  unlimited  prosperity 
and  happiness. 


Clean  Uut  the  Scruhs. 

ALBERT  HICKOK,  BETHEL,  PA. 

It  is  hard  work  to  make  farmers  think 
that  pure  breeds  are  better  than  common 
fowls,  but  I  am  going  to  try  and  con- 
vince one  of  them  by  giving  him  a  Leg- 
horn cockerel  to  cross  with  his  flock, 
which  has  been  bred  in  for  years.  He  says 
he  does  not  get  any  eggs,  and  he  wants 
them.  His  hens  are  not  very  small  and 
a  Leghorn  cross  will  not  hurt  them  any. 
He  has  been  to  my  place,  and  seen  me 
bring  in  the  eggs,  and  does  not  see  how 
I  get  so  many,  but  I  tell  him  pure  breeds 
and  first  crosses  will  do  it.  I  breed  the 
White  Leghorn  and  have  some  good  ones. 
The  trouble  with  the  farmer  is  that  he 
does  not  want  to  pay  anything  for  eggs 
or  cockerels  and  so  he  keeps  mongrels. 
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Has  Indian  Games  That  Iiay. 

C.JONES,  CHARLESTON,  INI). 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper  for 
two  years,  and  have  gained  many  valuable 
points  about  poultry  from  it.  I  am  keep- 
ing Indian  Games  and  have  kept  them 
for  three  years,  and  am  well  pleased  with 
them.  I  keep  from  18  to  30  hens.  I  have 
nine  of  my  best  hens  in  my  breeding  pen 
this  year.  They  are  fur  stock.  I  kept 
mixed  breeds  until  three  years  ago.  I  will 
keep  only  pure  bred  stock  from  now  on, 
as  they  do  better  and  look  better  than 
the  mongrels.  I  have  two  pens  and  two 
houses.  One  house  is  nine  by  sixteen 
feet,  the  other  eight  by  twelve.  They  are 
eight  feet  in  front,  and  five  and  a  half  at 
the  back.  They  are  sided  with  one-inch 
boards,  and  lined  on  the  outside  with  tin 
from  a  roof  that  was  blown  off  in  a  storm. 
They  have  windows  on  the  east  and  south 
sides.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  one- 
inch  boards,  and  over  this  is  rubber  oil 
roofing.  They  have  no  ventilators,  and  I 
try  to  shut  out  all  the  air  so  that  there 
will  be  no  draughts.  I  feed  in  the 
morning  on  cut  clover  hay,  table  scraps, 
bran,  ship  stuff,  and  corn  meal.  Once  or 
twice  a  week  I  give  linseed  meal,  or  beef 
scraps  chopped  fine.  At  night  I  feed 
whole  corn,  wheat,  or  barley.  I  keep 
gravel  and  ground  mussel  shells  in  the 
pens  at  all  times.  There  were  only 
twenty-six  days  in  the  year  1895  when  I 
did  not  get  eggs.  I  have  18  chicks  hatched 
under  two  hens.  I  gave  each  one  eleven 
eggs.  Is  this  a  good  hatch  for  winter, 
eighteen  chicks  out  of  twenty-two  eggs? — 
(Excellent  Ed.)  I  want  to  raise  two  hun- 
dred this  year,  and  am  on  a  town  lot  60x 
200  feet.  I  have  a  sure  cure  for  roup  in 
my  hatchet. 


TTow  He  Knows. 

W.  H.  VAN  DOREN,  BUCKINGHAM,  ILL. 

As  I  had  thought  to  quit  breeding  fancy 
poultry  after  1895,  and  so  published  it  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
former  patrons  that  as  I  have  not  sold 
my  best  breeders  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  and 
White  Leghorns,  and  as  my  health  remains 
good  and  I  have  now  a  helper  to  do  the 
hard  work,  I  have  concluded  to  continue 
to  offer  eggs  from  Plymouth  Rocks,  and 
White  Leghorns,  and  shall  so  extend  my 
"ad"  in  the  Poultry  Keeeper.  Allow  me 
to  remark  that  I  keep  track  of  my  corres- 
pondents and  patrons  by  having  as  many 
little  pigeon  holes  as  there  are  letters  in 
the  alphabet,  so  that  the  names  are  placed 
with  the  first  letter.  For  instance,  Smith 
goes  in  the  S  box,  and  all  names  beginning 
with  S.  Now,  in  the  past  year,  these 
holes  have  become  full,  and  in  overhaul- 
ing them,  I  find  that  the  largest  number 
of  letters  refer  to  having  seen  the  "ad" 
in  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  mention  this 
not  only  because  I  wish  to  speak  of  my 
old  and  tried  friend  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
whom  I  had  pleasure  of  meeting  in 
Chicago,  and  who  there  saw  four 
coops  containing  breeding  pens  of  my 
birds.  I  was  able  to  sell  one  of 
them  for  $20.00  to  Capt.  White,  a  promi- 
nent breeder,  but  I  got  no  prize  at  that 
great  show.  Hence  his  kindness  in  putting 
in  quite  a  number  of  illustrations  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  me  which  increased 
my  notoriety  and  increased  my  sales,  and 
I  would  have  had  more  had  the  express 
companies  given  single  rates  for  strong 
coops  as  they  do  now.  I  shall  always 
cherish  the  kindness  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper. 


Pine  Tar  for  Bumble  Foot. 

A.  P.  BALLENBECK,  LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Not  long  since  one  of  our  breeders  lost 
a  game  cock  that  he  had  paid  twenty-five 
dollars  for,  with  the  disease  called  bum- 
ble foot.  Now  if  he  had  known  that 
common  pine  tar,  profusely  applied,  would 
have  cured  his  breed,  he  would  have 
used  it,  so  I  will  tell  you  how  to  operate. 
Hold,  or  have  some  one  hold,  the  bird  on 
its  back;  then  with  a  very  sharp  knife 
out  from  heel  to  toe,  right  through  the 
swelling,  cut  deep,  take  out  all  pus  or 
cheese  matter,  put  one  teaspoonful  of  tar 
on  the  end  of  a  strip  of  cloth,  apply  it 
to  the  wound,  and  bind  the  cloth  around 
the  foot  and  between  the  toes,  until  you 
have  a  soft  ball  of  cloth  for  the  bird  to 
step  upon.  Stitch  the  cloth  on  with 
thread,  then  put  the  bird  out  in  a  pen 
with  its  mates,  and  let  it  run  three  weeks, 
then  take  the  rag  off  and  the  foot  will  be 
well  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  If  not 
then  quite  healed  apply  a  second  time.  I 
never  knew  it  to  fail  in  curing  the  worst 
case  I  ever  saw.  It  will  also  cure  cankers, 
—if  applied  right. 


A  Postmaster's  Flock. 

J  L.  VEAL,  MAY'S  IANDING,  N.  J. 

I  am  Post-master  here  and  own  a 
twenty-five  acre  farm,  but  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  be  Post-master  long  after  the 
1896  Election,  because  I  am  a  Democrat. 
Perhaps  I  may  then  engage  in  the  Poultry 
business.  At  present  I  have  6  Leghorn 
and  Houdan  pullets,  and  I  get  four  to  five 
eggs  per  day.  They  were  hatched  in  May. 
[Correct — the  Populist  will  be  there  next 
time.— Ed.]. 


My  Fxperience  Wit  h  Roup. 

15.  A.  SKINNER,  OLDEN,  MO. 

Having  tried  several  remedies  advertised 
in  the  Poultry  Keeper  I  have  had  no  suc- 
cess. Last  April,  at  the  time  I  was  ready 
to  set  my  incubator,  I  found  that  almost 
my  entire  stock  had  the  roup,  some  far 
advanced  and  others  just  taken  with  it. 
This  to  start  with  was  not  a  very  pleasant 
thing,  so  I  left  off  setting  the  incubator 
and  went  to  work  to  get  rid  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  first  thing  that  I  did,  was  to 
kill  off  all  of  those  that  I  thought  were  too 
far  advanced  with  it,  and  I  killed  sixteen 
of  them.  I  then  thought  what  to  do  lor 
them.  I  think  they  first  took  cold  from 
drafts,  and  then  they  appeared  to  have 
a  blood  disease,  which  you  will  have  to 
work  upon  to  get  rid  of  it.  I  tried  cleans- 
ing the  blood,  and  was  surprised  to  see  the 
result  in  a  few  days,  and  all  the  flock  of 
60  were  getting  better,  and  by  the  use  of 
it  in  a  few  days,  and  weeks  all  were  well 
and  have  not  lost  a  fow:  since  I  com- 
menced using.  This  remedy  is  simple  and 
safe.  Take  sarsaparilla  root  and  polk  root, 
equal  parts,  and  boil  in  water  together 
until  strong,  the  amount  of  water  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  Hock. 
Mix  with  bran  feed  once  a  day,  and  reduce 
to  every  other  dav  as  the  flock  improves. 
Try  this  and  report  what  luck  you  have  by 
its  use. 


A  New  Breed. 

A.  G.  CLEMMER,  NORWOOD,  PA. 

I  herewith  send  you  a  description  of  a 
new  breed  which  I  have  produced  after 
several  years  of  careful  mating.  I  have 
been  rewarded  with  several  fair  specimens. 
It  is  another  of  the  Plymouth  rock  family, 
pea  comb  buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  They  are 
sports  from  the  single  comb  buff  and  after 
some  years  of  breeding  have  produced 
a  fair  pea  comb  in  the  season  of  1895.  No- 
thing was  used  for  their  make-up  except 
the  buff  Rocks  so  they  possess  the  same 
good  qualities  as  the  single  comb  variety. 
They  are  crowned  with  a  neat  low  pea 
comb,  make  an  attractive  appearance,  and 
are  a  useful  and  desirable  breed.  As  the 
single  comb  buff  Plymouth  Rocks  are  a 
great  favorite  among  fanciers  this  present 
day  I  believe  this  breed  will  be  equally  re- 
ceived. I  have  for  this  year  a  good  pen 
of  breeders,  true  Rock  shape,  good  buff 
color,  fair  pea  combs,  and  expect  good 
results  this  year  from  them.  Fully  50  per 
cent,  of  the  chicks  of  last  summer  have 
fair  pea  combs.  I  do  not  seek  for  advertis- 
ing with  this  as  I  have  no  eggs  nor  birds 
for  sale  this  year. 


Mating  Bark  Brahmas. 

J.  I).  SMILEY,  HOBBS.  INDIANA. 

I  used  a  cock  last  year  (1895)  that  had 
a  mottled  breast,  and  I  have  some  very 
fine  cockerels;  also.  I  had  a  select 
black  breast  well  worked  all  over,  so  it 
is  senseless  for  any  one  to  say  that  such 
a  mating  would  not  produce  that  kind  of 
a  bird.  I  have  muted  up  a  yard  for  this 
season  the  same  way  to  see  if  my  theories 
are  not  right.  It  is  very  foolish  in  us  to 
have  two  yards  so  as  to  get  show  birds. 
I  think  we  should  breed  so  as  to  get 
a  good  strain  of  layers.  That  is  my  ob- 
ject, keeping  in  sight  fine  feathers,  also. 
My  eight  Dark  Brahma  hens  laid,  last 
year,  up  to  the  24th  of  October,  118  eggs 
each,  and  I  was  getting  5  eggs  per  day 
wnen  I  sold  them  in  market.  I  intend 
to  do  better  this  year  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  chickens.  Two  of  my  1895  pullets 
have  been  laying  since  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  to-day  I  got  6  eggs  from  8  pullets. 
Now  what  is  the  reason  the  Dark  Brahma 
breeders  do  not  form  a  club  such  as  the 
Cochin  breeders  of  Ohio  have. 


One  Dollar  Profit— The  Right  Way. 

F.  X.  WEAVER,  MCSHERRYSTOWN,  PA. 

I  have  purchased  a  small  farm  of  twenty 
acres  that  I  intend  moving  on  in  the 
spring  and  wish  to  give  poultry  all  my 
leisure  moments.  I  wish  to  study  the 
nature  and  attention  that  will  yield  the 
most  profits.  I  have  been  keeping  a  few 
chickens  for  the  last  7  or  8  years,  mostly 
Brown  Leghorns,  and  used  to  make  at 
least  $1.00  per  pen  profit  each  year  in  a 
small  closed  yard.  So  think  if  I  give  a 
couple  of  hundred  my  attention  with  my 
small  farm  I  certainly  can  make  a  good 
living.  I  have  been  getting  the  Poultry 
Keeper  some  years,  and  I  think  it  an 
excellent  instructor. 


Black  Plymouth  Rooks. 

A.  M.  SHEPHERD,  MINNEAPOII.S,  MINN". 

We  notice  a  query  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  S., 
Swarts,  Pa.,  regarding  Black  Plymouth 
Rocks.  We  think  we  can  explain  the 
question.  Her  Rocks  were  accidentally, 
at  seme  time,  mated  with  a  Brown  Leg- 
horn Cock.  We  know  of  just  such  mating 
producing  a  brilliant  glossy  black  pullet, 
but  have  yet  to  hear  of  cockerels  of  same 
color;  it  seems  she  has  no  cockerels. 
The  birds  of  this  cross  are  equally  as  good 
layers  as  Brown  Leghorns,  with  most  of 
their  characteristics,  such  as  activity,  non- 
setting,  etc.,  but  are  much  larger,  there- 
fore are  an  advantage  as  a  table  fowl. 


Ply  mom  h  Rock  and  Black  .lavas. 

MRS.  J  S.  NESBIT,  WATERIOO,  NEB. 

We  are  breeding  only  Black  Javas  and 
Plymouth  Rocks  this  year,  believing  that 
it  pays  better  to  devote  one's  time  and 
money  to  one  or  two  reliable  breeds  than 
to  divide  it  among  so  many.  1  sometimes 
think  I  would  like  to  try  the  White  Rocks 
if  I  was  sure  they  were  as  hardy  as  the 
Barred.  I  believe  that  they  and  the 
Black  Javas  cannot  be  beaten  for  a  gen- 
eral purpose  fowl.  The  Javas  lays  just  as 
many  eggs  for  us  as  our  Leghorns  ever 
did.  Mr.  N.  thinks  about  as  much  of 
them  as  I  do  with  the  exception  of  one 
thing.  He  loves  to  work  with  them 
in  trying  to  improve  their  beautiful  bear- 
ings, that  is,  the  bearings  of  the  Rocks. 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  taking  so  much  o£ 
your  valuable  time,  but  I  guess  the  best 
apology  I  can  offer  is  that  I  am  a  "poultry 
crank."  I  love  the  dear  biddies  and  never 
tire  of  talking  to  them.  Mine  try  to  talk 
to  me  in  their  own  biddie  language. 


Water  Can  for  Chicks. 

A  water-can  for  little  chicks,  which  is 
easily  made  and  very  handy,  is  the  design 
of  Mr.  M.  H.  Douglass,  Abbottsford,  Wis- 
consin. Take  a  three  pound  lard  pail  and 
solder  the  cover  on  air  tight.  Then  punch 
six  or   more  quarter-inch    holes   as  near 


An  Kxcellent  Record  for  Minorcas. 

•'  SUBSCRIBER  "—ADDRESS  MISLAID. 

I  have  not  a  large  poultry  farm,  but 
only  keep  a  few  fowls  necause  I  like  to 
look  at  them  and  have  fresh  eggs.  I  have 
some  fine  birds,  and  keep  three  kinds,  in- 
cluding the  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 
and  also  barred  Plymouth  Rocks  (and 
Black  Minorcas.  I  just  received  a  pair 
of  very  fine  birds  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Mettler. 
In  the  year  1892  I  had  sixty  Minorca  hens 
that  layed  7997  eggs  and  putting  them  at 
the  price  they  were  selling  in  our  town 
which  I  could  have  sold  readily,  they 
would  have  brought  $110.25.  I  only  give 
the  above  to  show  what  the  Minorcas  will 
do.  I  had  to  give  them  up,  as  the  roup 
got  in  the  flock,  but  I  am  raising  them 
again,  as  I  have  had  no  fowls  to  lay  as 
well  and  such  large  eggs.  I  had  plenty 
that  would  only  take  six  or  seven  to  weigh 
a  pound,  and  the  sixty  hens  laid  102  eggs 
in  the  month  of  February,  the  coldest 
time  in  the  year,  so  you  will  see  that  they 
make  good  winter  layers.  They  had  noth- 
ing but  a  house  made  of  boards  and  strip- 
ped, to  stay  in,  and  the  food  consisted 
mainly  of  wheat  screenings. 


It  Is  I  he  Way  They  Bo. 

FRED  ALSOP,  SCOTTSVILLE,  KANSAS. 
It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have 
ever  seen  anything  in  the  Poultry  Keeper 
from  this  part  of  the  country,  so  I  thought 
I  would  write  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know 
that  we  are  in  the  ring  yet.  There  is  not 
as  much  interest  taken  in  poultry  here 
as  there  ought  to  be,  yet  there  is  some 
fine  poultry  here.  I  am  breeding  Silver 
Laced  Wyandottes  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Lots  of  people  come  to  my  place  who  do 
not  know  what  a  Wyandotte  is  and  ask 
me  what  kind  of  chickens  they  are.  Then 
they  will  ask  me  what  I  will  take  for  a 
cockerel.  If  75  cents  or  $1.00  they  think 
it  is  a  terrible  price,  and  say  "I  will  sell 
my  cockerels  for  25  cents  apiece."  That 
is  the  way  fine  chickens  are  appreciated 
here.  I  made  me  a  Poultry  Keeper  incu- 
bator and  had  fair  success  with  it  al- 
though I  had  never  seen  an  incubator 
before  in  my  life. 


Kiifl  Cochins. 

B   F.  TERHUNE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

I  have  Buff  Cochins,  hatched  July  1st, 
raised  by  hand.  They  commenced  laying 
Janvary  8th,  and  have  laid  every  day. 
How  is  that?  Is  it  cold  in  the  head  when 
they  breathe  with  their  mouth  open  and 
haw-haw  as  they  take  in  and  expel  the 
breath,  and  occasionally  sneeze  or  hic- 
cough? [Yes. — Ed.].  I  have  been  looking 
up  my  Poultry  Keeper  advice  with  good 
results.  I  give  a  very  little  quinine.  One 
of  my  Cochins  demands  admittance  to  the 
kitchen  and  lays  her  egg  by  the  steam 
radiator. 


Hatched  Sixty  Chicks. 

J.  O.  SAGER,  IOLA,  ILL. 

We  have  twenty  acres  of  young  timber 
land  which  is  somewhat  broken,  and  we 
have  the  south  side  of  the  slope  for  build 
ing  and  yards,  and  think  it  an  excellent 
location.  We  have  a  Poultry  Keeper  in- 
cubator and  have  taken  out  sixty  chicks 
from  seventy-four  fertile  eggs.  This  is 
our  first  experience  in  the  business.  I 
think  we  let  the  temperature  get  too 
low  while  they  were  hatching,  for  they 
have  been  four  days  coining  out. 

The  Geld  Fields  of  the  West 

Are  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world,  and  the  results  of  placer  and 
quartz  mining  are  fully  equal  t»  the  finds 
of  nuggets  m  the  early  Co  iforma  days. 

Colorado.  Montana.  Idaho.  Washington 
and  British  Columbia  vie  w  ith  each  other 
as  to  the  extraordinary  inducements  oi- 
fcred  to  prospectors,  practical  miners  end 
in  vestor». 

By  next  spring  the  gold  fever  will  have 
taken  possession  i  f  thousands  of  peop  p, 
and  the  Western  roads  will  have  all  they 
cim  do  to  transport  the  fori  uw  hunters. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
Way,  a:.d  its  coiinee  ing  lines,  is  tLe  best 
route  to  .'i  1 1  sect  ions  of  the  Fa  r  West.  For 
further  in  format  ion, address  John  11.  Pott, 
Williams  port,  Fa. 


the  bottom  of  the  pail  as  possible  (see 
Fig.  1.),  and  take  the  cover  a  five  pound 
pail  and  set  the  three-pound  pail  in  the 
center,  soldering  the  two  together  in  two 
or  three  places,  so  as  to  leave  a  space 
of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  all  around 
the  bottom  of  the  pail  for  water  (see  Fig. 
2.).  The  water  will  come  to  about  three 
fourths  of  the  distance  to  the  top  of  the 
rim,  but  will  not  run  over.  It  can  be 
filled  by  putting  it  in  a  pail  of  water,  up- 
side down.  The  chick  can  drink,  but  can- 
not get  wet.      The  same  may  be  made  of 


Fig.  2. 

a  tomato-can  and  a  small,  deep  tin  plate, 
or  even  with  a  tin  cup  and  plate.  The 
whole  thing  need  not  cost  more  than  five' 
or  ten  cents,  according  to  size,  and  if  it 
is  too  light,  it  may  be  held  in  place  by 
using  a  piece  of  brick  on  the  top  of  the 
can..  Fig.  1  shows  a  three-pound  lard- 
pail  with  holes  cut  near  the  bottom.  Fig. 
2  shows  the  top  of  a  five-pound  pail  sol- 
dered to  the  bottom  of  a  three-pound  pail 
— the  arrangement  ready  for  use. 

Kindness  in  Feeding. 

While  much  ridicule  is  cast  on  Ihose  far- 
mers who  allow  their  birds  to  weather  the- 
storms  of  winter  in  the  tree-tops,  yet  a 
greater  loss  preva'ls  every  j  ear  from  too 
much  foodduring  the  mod.  rate  sensons  of 
the  vear.  A  flock  soon  begins  to  learn 
habits,  and  can  be  taught  to  come  at  a  cer- 
tain call,  or  to  some  particular  place.  A 
hen  that  has  become  familiar  with  a  par- 
ticular poultry  house  or  roosting-place 
cannot  easily  be  induced  to  change  quarters. 
Fowls  are  creatures  of  habit  in  the  strictest 
sense,  and  when  once  they  form  a  habit, 
such  as  egg-eating,  feather-pudine,  or  ea-- 
iug  to  excess,  they  will  con  inue  the  faults 
as  long  as  they  have  opportunities  for  so 
doing. 

The  farm,  r  who  begins  to  feed  his  flock 
ax  regular  hours  will  find  his  hens  at  their 
posts  on  time  always,,  and  if  he  caters  to- 
iheir  whims,  by  throwing  down  a  little 
grain  every  time  he  goes  where  they  are.  he 
will  soon  discover  that  they  will  run  to 
him  whenever  li»  appears,  as  if  they  had 
not  been  fed  for  a  week.  They  will  act  as 
if  alway>  hungry,  and  th  s  action  will  be 
construed  by  the  farmer  as  something 
earnest,  for  he  will  then  give  them  more 
food  because  they  have  indie ated  that  they 
desire  it,  while  at  the  same  time  the  habit 
is  being  more  strongly  intrenched,  and  the 
hens  will  cease  searching  for  food  and  wi.it 
for  blm  to  appear. 

It  is  all  kindness  to  do  this  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer,  but  his  mistaken  kindness  is 
really  an  injury,  for  Ibehens  will  not  at- 
tempt to  sciatcfa  and  exercise,  and  soon  be- 
come excessively  fat,  and  eges  w'll  then  be 
scarce,  lc  is  important  to  avo  d  making 
the  hens  faf  if  eggs  are  desired,  and  if  they 
are  lo  keep  in  good  condition,  they  should 
have  plenty  of  exercise  and  be  really  hun- 
gry when  they  demand  food.  Those  who 
give  the  r  flocks  good  treatment  also  believe 
t'uitthe  hens  should  have  all  their  wants 
supplied,  and  l hey  therefore  provide  a  great 
variety  of  nearly  everything  the  fowls  will 
accept,  especially  if  the  birds  are  confined 
in  yards  and  cannot  be  allowed  outside, 
which  method  indures  them  to  eat.  even 
more  than  they  would  if  limited  in  wari*  fy  : 
bui  a*  train  is  more  easily  pioeured  and 
fed  i  ban  any  other  it  is  used  lavishly,  and 
the  hens  will  become  idle,  indolent,  slug- 
gish, verj  fat  and  unprofitable.  The  point 
to  observe  is  never  to  overfeed.  Always 
have  them  rather  hungry  than  to  aive  too 
much.  Never  so  teed  as  to  have  food  left 
over  and  keep  in  view  the  tact  that  when 
the  hens  are  not  laving  they  %vill  then  re- 
quire less  food,  wbi'e  in  tiie  summer  sea- 
son their  wants  are  very  few  compared  with 
winter. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  EGGS 


The  Display  at  the  Boston  Show— Mr. 
W.  H.  Rudd  was  its  Manager — His 
Great  Commission  House. 

The  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the 
dressed  poultry  and  eggs  at  the  great  Bos- 
ton Show  cannot  be  left  out  of  this  issue, 
and  we  give  credit  to  Farm  Poultry  for 
the  account  of  the  display.  The  depart- 
ment was  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Rudd,  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Rudd,  Son  &  Co., 
the  well  known  commission  dealers,  10 
Merchants  Row;  and  that  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Rudd  as  the  manager  of  that  depart- 
ment was  a  happy  one,  it  needed  but  a 


and  a  card  announcing  that  the  turkey 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  Governor  upon  the 
close  of  the  show. 

The  premiums  in  this  department  were: 

Turkeys. — Frisinger  &  Co.,  Wren,  Ohio, 
1st  old.  Amasa  Clark,  Farmington,  111., 
2d  old.  Horace  Vose,  Westerly,  R.  I.,  1st 
and  2d  young. 

Ducks.  Pollard's  Duck  Farm,  Paw- 
tucket.  R.  I.,  1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th.  W.  F. 
Currier,  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  5th. 

Geese. — H.  M.  Plummer,  So.  Dartmouth, 
Mass.,  1st.  J.  B.  Youker,  Salem,  N.  J., 
2d. 

Roasting  Chickens. — Wllbert  Richmond, 
Woodstock,  N.  J.,  1st.  L.  C.  Talbot,  Ur- 
bana,  Ohio,  2d.    Youker,  3d. 


the  bronze  variety  entirely,  an  excellent 
plan,  would  be  first  to  use  a  Bronze  gobbler, 
and  retain  the  pullets  related  to  him. 
With  these  pullets,  on  the  second  year,  a 
White  Holland  gobbler  could  be  used,  and 
the  third  year  a  slate  colored  gobbler 
would  be  a  change,  when  the  Bronze 
migtu,  with  the  other  breeds,  come  into 
rotation  again.  The  difference  in  the 
colors  of  these  breeds  would  secure  safety 
against  in-breeding,  and  prove  of  great 
advantage. 


Broilers. 


These  spots  will  darken  and  give  the  broil- 
er a  stale  look.  The  scalding  will  also 
increase  the  tendency  to  decay.  With  dry- 
picking  not  only  will  the  bird  keep  much 
longer,  but  the  natural  firmness  of  the 
flesh  prevents  all  fear  of  skinning.  The 
method  of  dressing  frequently  has  as  much 
to  do  with  the  price  as  the  quality.  The 
brst  prices  for  broilers  are  realized  be- 
tween April  15  and  May  15.  The  season 
drags  on  until  July,  but  the  appearance  of 
the  roasters  lessens  the  demand  and  re- 
duces the  price. 


With  the  opening  of  the  broiler  season 
a  few  reminders  as  to  the  best  modes  of 
fattening    and     dressing    may    not  come 


Dressed  Poultry  Department,  Boston  Show. 


glance  around  the  tastefully  arranged 
room  to  show.  Mr.  Rudd  "laid  himself 
out"  to  get  together  the  best  collection 
of  dressed  poultry  ever  seen  on  this  side 
of  the  "herring  pond,"  and  with  his  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  to  draw  shipments 
from  and  the  firm's  own  supplies  at  his 
disposal,  he  filled  the  large  room  with 
dressed  poultry  and  eggs  displayed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  best  illustrate  the 
merits  of  the  goods.  It  was  a  most  ex- 
cellent "object  lesson,"  but  we  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  seen  some  poor  stuff, 
some  of  the  "lean,  skinny  things"  that  can 
hardly  be  sold  at  any  price,  to  serve  as 
shading  to  the  picture 

There  was  in  all  about  five  tons  of  chick- 
ens, fowls,  capons,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese, 
etc., — some  thirty  wild  geese;  swans,  rab- 
bits, 'coons,  'possums,  bears,  deers,  etc., 
being  distributed  about  for  ornament,  to 
emphasize  the  "game"  side  of  the  market 
business;  and  to  illustrate  the  modern 
methods  there  were  shown  stacks  of  tur- 
keys, ducks,  chickens,  etc.,  that  had  been 
kept  in  cold  storage  since  the  period  of 
low  prices  last  summer.  Among  the  latter 
were  Ohio  and  Iowa  turkeys,  Ohio  fowls, 
roasting  chickens,  etc.,  and  ducks  that 
were  "put  down"  September  8th,  when 
they  were  selling  at  12  1-2  cents,  and  now 
were  being  jobbed  at  13  cents  a  pound. 
Manifestly  cold  storage  serves  excellently 
well  as  a  balance  wheel  or  "governor," 
checking  prices  from  falling  to  nothing 
(almost)  in  the  time  of  over-supply,  and 
putting  the  stored  stuff,  (kept  in  perfect 
condition)  upon  the  market  when  the  sup- 
plies are  short  and  demand  active.  In 
eggs,  also,  there  was  a  display  of  cold 
storage  stock,  put  down  May  10th  last, 
which  had  kept  most  perfectly.  One  was 
broken,  and  the  contents  poured  out  upon 
a  sheet  of  paper  to  show  its  excellent  con- 
dition; the  yolk  "stood  up"  equal  to  a 
fresh  laid  egg;  the  white  was  clear  and 
clean  smelling,  and  both  the  contents  of 
the  egg  and  the  appearance  of  the  inside 
of  the  shell  indicated  that  the  egg  was 
excellently  preserved. 

We  want  to  congratulate  the  Boston 
Poultry  Association  for  putting  up  such 
an  exhibit  of  dressed  poultry  and  eggs. 
No  one  feature  of  the  show  received  such 
unstinted  praise  or  was  more  warmly 
commended.  ,It  was  an  object  lesson  of 
incalculable  value,  and  the  credit  of  its  re- 
markable success  is  wnolly  due  to  Mr. 
Rudd,  whose  personal  efforts  were  untir- 
ing, and  who  brought  a  well  trained  force 
of  assistants  from  his  store.  We  give  two 
good  photo  illustrations  of  the  exhibits, 
which  are  good,  but  still  faintly  convey 
the  idea  of  the  high  excellence  of  the 
show. 

Mr.  Horace  Vose,  of  Westerly,  R.  I., 
brought  a  box  of  young  -urkeys,  dressed, 
and  they  adorned  the  arch  between  the 
two  banks  of  eggs.  Mr.  Vose  sends  o. 
Thanksgiving  turkey  to  the  White  House 
every  year,  and  he  requested  that  the 
best  one  in  his  "string"  should  go  to  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Judge  Cush- 
man  selected  the  best  young  torn,  which 
was  adorned  with  a  "1st  prize"  ribbon, 


Broiler  Chickens. — Currier,  1st.  J.  L. 
Brown,  Pulpit  Harbor,  Me.,  2d.  S.  H. 
Stevens,  Vineland,  Mich.,  3d. 

Capons. — Richmond,  1st  and  2d. 

Largest  and  Best  Display  of  Dresesd 
Poultry. — Vose,  1st  and  2d. 

Best  Twelve  White  Eggs— C.  B.  Travis, 
Brighton,  1st.  Lizzie  Goodell,  Canastota, 
N.  Y.,  2d.  M.  A.  Knight,  Landaff,  N.  H., 
3d. 

Best  Twelve  Brown  Eggs.- — Moulton 
Bros.,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  1st.  J.  H.  Colprit, 
Arlington  Heights,  2d.  Mrs.  T.  L.  Fish, 
Mansfield,  3d.  W.  E.  Mack,  Woodstock, 
Vt,  4th. 

Heaviest  Twelve  Hens'  Eggs. — Travis, 
1st  and  2d. 

Best  Twelve  Ducks'  Eggs. — Moulton 
Bros.,  1st. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Rudd,  whose  portrait  we  pre- 
sent, and  whose  excellent  contributions  to 
the  Poultry  Keeper  every  month  are  so 
highly  appreciated  by  our  readers,  is  the 
leading  commission  merchant  in  Boston, 
making  poultry  and  eggs  his  specialty. 
He  handles  more  produce  than  any  other 
house  in  New  England,  and  has  been  in 
business  for  many  years.  He  is  a  cour- 
teous gentleman,  has  a  host  of  friends, 
and  all  who  do  business  with  him  are  al- 
ways satisfied.  The  house  of  W.  H.  Rudd 
&  Son,  No.  10  Merchants  Row,  Boston, 
Mass.,  has  a  reputation  second  to  none  in 
the  United  States. 


amiss.  Broilers  should  never  be  killed  un- 
til they  attain  a  weight  of  at  least  one 
pound  each.  The  Baltimore  Sun  claims 
that  size  is  profitably  salable  only  very 
early  in  the  season;  as  soon  as  supplies 
become  at  all  liberal,  one  and  a-half  to  two 
pounds  should  be  the  weight  aimed  at. 
Four  pounds  per  pair  is  the  highest  de- 
sirable weight  for  broilers. 

Fattening  broilers  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task,  as  the  tendency  at  their  age 
is  towards  growth  rather  than  flesh,  and 
an  attempt  at  forcing  is  apt  to  result  in 
disease  of  some  kind.  A  chicken  should  be 
two  months  old  before  any  effort  at  fat- 
tening is  made.    Two  weeks  must  be  al- 


Mention  the  County. 

Mr.  John  Bennett,  of  Sunman,  Ripley 
county,  Indiana,  comes  back  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Hollings,  and  the  point  he  makes  in 
favor  of  always  giving  the  county  as  well 
as  the  post  office  and  State,  are  well  taken. 
He  says: 

"In  the  February  issue  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  Mr.  Hollings,  of  Nebraska,  discuss- 
ed my  article  on  'Don't  forget  your 
county,'  in  a  former  issue.  The  careful 
reader  will  notice  that  I  had  reference  to 
express  matter  as  well  as  the  post  office. 
For  instance,  I  got  an  order  from  Penn- 
sylvania. He  simply  wrote, 'Ship  to  George- 
town.' I  knew  that  he  lived  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  I  found  Georgetown  in  the 
Postal  Guide  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
The  Express  Guide  had  three  Georgetowns 
in  Pennsylvania.  Now,  how  could  I  know 
which  one  to  ship  to?  I  only  found  the 
right  one  by  his  giving  his  county  to  his 
post  office.  My  brother  fanciers  will  thank 
me  for  this  instruction.  I  say  again,  men- 
tion the  county  every  time  you  write,  and 
especially  when  you  order  by  express,  as  it 
is  very  often  important  to  the  shipper,  and 
also  to  the  customer.  I  have  nearly  worn 
out  postal  guides  to  find  counties  in  ship- 
ping and  addressing  letters.  I  want  mat- 
ter from  my  hands  to  go  without  delay. 
One  more  instance:  A  customer  from  Illi- 
nois addressed  me  at  Sunman,  111.,  no 
county.  It  went  to  different  post  offices  In 
Illinois,  with  near  the  same  name,  and 
finallv  reached  me  in  about  a  month.  Had 
the  county  been  on,  it  would  have  found 
me  much  quicker." 

We  can  state,  also,  that  the  county 
helps  us  out,  when  given,  and  we  endorse 
what  Mr.  Bennett  says,  especially  as  so 
many  give  the  post  office  and  no  State, 
even  having  their  letter  heads  printed  with 
the  State  omitted.  Always  give  county — it 
is  a  safeguard  for  you. 


The  Unvarnished  Truth. 

We  regard  corn  as  a  sure  check  to  egg 
production  when  used  too  frequently,  and 
are  reminded  of  this  fact  by  a  writer  in 
the  Ohio  Farmer  who  claims  that  it  is 


How  Much  to  Feed. 

To  know  how  much  to  feed  first  wergh 
the  food  for  a  certain  number  of  fowls, 
and  let  them  eat  until  the  last  one  walks 
away  fully  satisfied.  Then  weigh  the  por- 
tion left  over.  The  difference  will  be  the 
amount  eaten.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  flocks  do  not  eat  the  same 
quantity  every  day,  but  the  weighing  of 
the  food  will  give  you  practical  knowledge 
of  about  how  much  a  flock  will  eat  at  a 
meal.  Having  determined  the  quantity 
make  it  a  rule  to  feed  one-third  of  a  meal 
(or  not  over  one-half)  in  the  morning,  so 
as  to  make  the  hens  work  and  scratch. 
At  night  give  them  a  full  meal.  Never 
allow  any  cf  the  food  to  remain  over,  but 
clean  out  the  troughs.  Also,  never  give 
the  fowls  anything  to  eat  at  noon. 
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Turkeys  and  Breeds. 

Experiments  made  by  introducing  the 
blood  of  wild  turkeys  into  flocks  of  New 
England  greatly  added  to  the  hardiness  of 
the  young,  and  the  losses  were  but  few 
compared  with  those  of  former  years.  It 
was  thus  thus  demonstrated  that  the  do- 
mestic turkeys  have  been  in-bred  too  close- 
ly, and  that  matters  not  where  the  males 
may  be  secured  there  is  a  possibility  of 
their  being  related  to  hens.  When  in- 
breeding is  continued  for  several  years  it  iss 
sure  to  have  its  effect.  Some  farmers  have 
been  content  to  use  full-blood  wild  tur- 
keys, half  wild,  or  even  one-quarter  wild, 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  new  blood  is  be- 
ing procured.  But  wild  turkeys  are  not 
numerous,  and  the  farmer  must  resort  to. 
the  breeds  within  reach.    Instead  of  using 


lowed  for  the  process.  The  doomed  birds 
must  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
flock  and  shut  up  where  they  cannot  see 
the  other  birds.  They  must  be  fed  and 
watered  systematically.  Feed  three  times 
a  day  and  scatter  a  little  millet  seed  on  the 
ground  between  meals.  Feed  chiefly  corn, 
because  it  is  rich  in  fat-producing  ele- 
ments, but  give  something  else  also  for  the 
sake  of  variety 

Fowls  intended  for  market  may  be  either 
scalded  or  dry-picked,  but  not  so  with 
broilers.  For  these  dry-picking  is  the  only 
method  allowable.  Of  course  it  is  the 
most  expensive,  but  if  it  pays  to  raise 
broileis  at  all  it  pays  to  dress  them  prop- 
erly. A  chick  only  a  few  weeks  old  is  a 
very  tender  bird,  and  if  scalded  it  will  be 
found  impossible  to  pick  it  without  occa- 
sionally rubbing  a  little  ot  the  skin  off. 


one  of  the  foods  that  is  too  rich  in  the 
heat  and  fat  producing  elements.  It  needs 
something  that  contains  more  of  the  bone 
and  muscle-forming  elements  to  make  it 
a  good  ration.  Now,  the  scientist  tells  us 
that  the  excess  of  carbohydrates  will  be 
stored  up  in  the  system  as  fat.  This  is 
in  a  measure  true.  But  all  of  us  common 
hayseeds  know  that  in  practice,  if  an  ani- 
mal be  fed  exclusive  corn  diet,  the  storing 
up  process  goes  on  all  right  for  a  time. 
Then  the  appetite  becomes  clogged,  there  is 
a  discouraging  check  in  the  growth  and  the 
animal  takes  an  unthrifty  appearance. 
Something  besides  corn  should  be  fed  as 
the  grain  ration,  for  the  sake  of  variety  if 
for  no  other  reason.  Relish  has  a  great 
influence  on  digestion",  and  an  animal  will 
not  eat  with  a  good  relish  when  fed  on  a 
single  food  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
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THE  GREAT  STODDARD  FARM. 


A  Large  Poultrv  Ranch — Mr. 
Stoddard's  Plan— He  Will 
Breed  all  Kinds  and  al- 
so Operate  for  i>l  ar- 
ket. 

The  following  in  regard  to  the  plan  of 
Mr.  H.  H.  Stoddard,  the  former  able  edi- 
tor cf  the  Poultry  World,  will  be  interest- 
ing. Mr.  Stoddard  has  a  host  of  friends 
who  willbepleased  to  know  that  heis"once 
more  in  the  fold,"  and  they  believe  he  will 
succeed,  as  his  long  experience  and  famili- 
arity with  all  the  details  is  a  guarantee 
that  he  fully  understands  what  he  is  un- 
dertaking. The  acount  is  taken  from  the 
World  Herald,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  is 
written  from  Kearney,  Nebraska,  where 
this  mammoth  poultry  farm  is  to  be  lo- 
cated.   It  says: 

A  recent  visit  to  the  Watson  ranch  at 
West  Kearney  disclosed  the  fact  that  in 
connection  with  its  many  other  thriving 
enterprises  the  company  is  preparing  to 
engage  in  the  poultry  industry  to  an  ex- 
tent uftheard  of  in  this  western  country, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  equaled  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 

This  mammoth  plant  is  under  the  direct 
management  and  supervision  of  H.  H. 
Stoddard,  who  is  also  a  stockholder  and 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Watson 
Ranch  company,  and  is  a  recognized  au- 
thority on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
poultry  business.  He  was  for  years  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Poultry  World,  a 
monthly  journal  devoted  to  the  poultry  in- 
dustry, and  having  at  one  time  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  similar  publication  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Stoddard  states 
that  he  intends  to  continue  the  publication 
of  this  paper  at  West  Kearney,  that  he 
has  already  purchased  presses  and  type, 
and  that  the  initial  number  is  now  in 
course  of  preparation  and  will  be  ready 
to  send  out  to  its  many  readers  in  a  few 
days. 

GENERAL  PLANS  OF  THE  BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  in  process  of  erection  are 
being  constructed  from  plans  drawn  by 
Mr.  Stoddard,  and  will  consist,  when  com- 
pleted, of  a  main  or  central  building  with 
four  wings.  '  The  main  building,  which 
is  three  stories  high,  including  basement, 
is  fast  nearing  completion,  and  will  be 
a  monel  of  its  kind.  In  the  basement  will 
be  located  the  incubator  room,  where  the 
young  chicks  are  to  be  hatched.  It  is  a 
large,  well  ventilated  room  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
designed  to  be  used,  being  almost  entirely 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  will 
not  be  subjected  to  variations  of  tempera- 
ture which  are  almost  fatal  to  mechanical 
incubation  of  eggs. 

On  the  first  floor  will  be  located  the 
office,  the  engine  room,  the  workshop,  and 
also  a  room  which  might  be  termed  the 
grinding  room,  for  it  will  be  fitted  up  with 
mills  for  the  grinding  of  all  kinds  of 
grain,  the  cutting  of  green  bone  and  vege- 
tables, and  the  crushing  of  stone  to  fur- 
nish grit  for  the  fowls.  The  power  for 
running  these  machines  is  obtained  from 
a  small  gasoline  engine,  which  also  pumps 


the  water  from  the  well  in  the  basement 
to  furnish  drink  to  the  feathered  inhabit- 
ants of  this  magnificent  institution.  The 
second  floor  will  be  used  as  a  storage  room 
and  for  killing  and  preparing  the  birds 
for  market,  and  will  be  fitted  with  all  the 
appliances  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

FINE   APARTMENTS   FOR  CHICKS. 

The  wings  of  this  building  or  the  chicken 
houses  proper,  two  of  which  only  are  in 
process  of  construction — and  Mr.  Stoddard 
says  they  alone  will  be  completed  this  sea- 
son—  are  each  644  feet  in  length,  making 
a  continuous  building  1,288  feet  in  length 
and  100  feet  in  width.  These  wings  are 
constructed  by  making  an  excavation  of 
four  feet,  which  is  walled  with  brick.  On 
this  foundation  the  frame  work  is  con- 
structed, the  front  rising  to  five  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  the  roof  sloping  back  to 
about  two  feet  above  the  level.  The 
frame  work  is  made  or  matched  lumber; 
the  structure  is  ceiled  on  the  sides  and 
overhead,  and  is  to  receive  two  coats  of 
paint  when  completed.  The  brick  work 
has  also  received  a  coat  or  whitewash, 
and  the  whole  presents  an  appearance  of 
neatness  and  cleanliness  that  will  certainly 
be  appreciated  by  its  future  occupants. 
The  roof  is  made  of  matc'neu  boards  cover- 
ed with  tarred  felt,  and  Mr.  Stoddard 
avers  that  it  is  to  have  a  coat  of  cement 
in  addition  to  this. 

The  portion  of  the  building  designated 
for  the  laying  fowls  is  divided  into  sec- 
tions of  nine  feet  each,  and  each  section 
is  fitted  with  all  the  conveniences  neces- 
sary for  their  use,  such  as  movable  roosts, 
drinking  fountains,  feeding  troughs  and 
and  nest  boxes  opening  out  into  the  yards 
or  runs,  which  extend  back  up  the  hillside 
a  distance  of  a  hundred  feet  and  are 
fenced  with  woven  wire  netting,  thus  fur- 
nishing abundant  room  for  the  fowls  to 
exercise  in  in  pleasant  weather. 

THE  BREEDING  ROOM  COMPLETE. 

That  part  of  the  building  designed  for 
the  young  chicks  is  divided  by  an  aisle 
three  feet  wide  running  the  entire  length 
of  the  building.  The  space  on  each  side 
is  divided  into  sections  of  six  feet  each, 
and  each  section  is  a  complete  brooder 
in  itself.  This  part  of  the  building  is 
heated  by  a  system  of  hot  water  pipes 
and  can  be  regulated  to  any  degree  of 
heat  required  by  the  Daby  chicks  in 
their  different  stages  of  development.  This 
brooder  room  is  the  crowning  feature  of  the 
establishment  and  is  as  nearly  perfcet 
in  all  its  appointments  as  human  ingenu- 
ity, supplemented  by  an  abundance  of 
money,  can  make  it. 

One  thing  in  connection  with  this  plant 
that  strikes  the  observer  most  forcibly 
is  the  amount  of  machinery  and  mechan- 
ical devices  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  sav- 
ing labor  in  caring  for  the  fowls.  By  an 
ingeniously  constructed  device  the  attend-  • 
ant  by  simply  pulling  a  lever  can  open  or 
close  100  windows  at  once. 

MACHINERY  IN  USE. 

The  eggs  are  hatched  by  machinery, 
the  buildings  are  heated  by  machinery, 


a  flock  that  would  be  second  to  none  in 
the  land. 

AN  UNLIMITED  MARKET  FOR  THEM. 

Mr.  Stoddard  does  not  intend  to  con- 
fine himself  to  thoroughbreds,  but  will 
raise  crosses  by  the  thousands  for  mar- 
ket. When  asked  regarding  the  market 
for  so  many  birds,  he  said  he  expected 
to  find  a  market  in  the  cities  of  Omaha, 
Denver,  Butte  City  and  Helena,  and  in 
the  dining  cars  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and 
that  the  demand  for  fresh  eggs  in  all 
towns  from  Cheyenne  west  is  practically 
unlimited.  In  regard  to  the  profit  of  the 
business.  Mr.  Stoddard  says  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  estimate  very  closely,  but  that  under 
ordinary  conditions  every  nen  ought  to 
pay  a  profit  of  $1  per  year  above  the  cost 
of  feeding  and  caring  for  her,  and  that 
with  the  facilities  he  has  at  hand  he 
hopes  to  do  much  better  than  that.  And 
as  he  expects  to  keep  them  by  the  thous- 
and, the  income  from  :irs  poultry  farm 
will  be  something  immense.  He  then  gave 
some  statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  eggs 
and  poultry  marketed  in  the  United 
States  that  would  astonish  the  natives, 
and  showed  conclusively  that  the  Ameri- 
can hen  could  pay  the  national  debt  in 
short  order  if  given  half  a  chance. 

Mr.  Stoddard  has  some  very  fine  birds 
on  hand  now.  He  showed  us  a  flock  of 
white  Plymouth  Rocks  that  would  excite 
the  envy  in  a  Methodist  parson  at  sight. 
He  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of 
poultry,  and  after  talking  chicken  for 
about  three  hours  the  World-Herald  cor- 
respondent came  away  firmly  believing 
that  the  hen  business  beats  farming  in 
Kansas  every  day  in  the  week. 

When  Mr.  Stoddard  completes  his  ar- 
rangements we  expect  to  secure  from  him 
a  complete  detailed  account  of  his  opera- 
tions, and  illustrate  the  entire  farm.  He 
is  one  in  whom  all  poultrymen  have  con- 
fidence, and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we 
are  able  to  record  the  fact  that  he  is 
about  to  operate  on  such  a  large  scale. 


one  meal  a  day  will  produce  the  most  eggs, 
and  we  base  our  claim  on  the  fact  that 
most  persons  feed  too  much,  and  their 
hens  do  not  work  enough  at  scratching 
for  their  fool. 

Natural  Foods— Too  Much  Water. 

The  natural  food  of  fowls  is  composed  of 
seeds,  insects  and  grass.  In  the  domestic 
condition  we  allow  grain,  grass  and  meat. 
Turkeys  and  chickens  drink  very  little 
water  when  feeding,  and  even  ducks  and 
geese  resort  to  water  when  feeding  some- 
times in  order  to  wash  their  bills  more 
than  to  drink.  This  brings  up  the  question 
of  the  propriety  of  feeding  soft  food.  It  is 
known  that  ground  grain  absorbs  a  large 
volume  of  water,  and  when  the  mixture 
is  apparently  dry  quite  a  large  proportion 
of  water  exists  in  it,  though  more  so  when 
the  mixture  is  very  moist  and  sloppy.  It 
is  not  beneficial  water,  as  the  results  are 
sometimes  injurious,  bowel  disease  and  in- 
digestion prevailing.  It  is  better  to  feed 
all  food  dry  if  possible,  and  keep  a  trough 
full  of  water  where  the  fowls  can  take 
what  quantity  they  desire.  Even  ground 
food  may  be  given  in  a  dry  condition,  the 
different  substances  used  being  thoroughly 
mixed  and  placed  in  a  trough.  When 
chicks  are  fed  they  have  corn  meal  moist- 
ened, several  times  a  day,  and  bowel  dis- 
ease results,  simply  because  too  much 
water  is  forced  upon  them  in  the  food. 
The  fowls  never  resort  to  wet  foods  if 
they  can  get  dry  kinds  and  this  is  a  mat- 
ter that  deserves  attention. 


Plenty  of  Exercise. 

When  the  fall  season  is  upon  us  and  the 
snows  have  not  fallen  to  prevent  the  hens 
from  foraging,  the  quota  of  eggs  will  be 
maintained  and  the  hens  give  excellent 
account  of  themselves.  They  are  then 
just  over  the  molting  process  and  should 
lay,  and  perhaps  do  lay.  After  they  are 
restricted  and  closed  in  for  the  winter, 
some  of  them  show  a  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  eggs.  Now  why  do  hens  lay  in 
the  fall  and  then  reduce  the  number  later 
on?  It  is  no  doubt  supposed  that  as  the 
garden  needs  no  protection  they  can  pick 
up  green  food  and  a  variety.  It  is  true 
they  can  seek  many  kinds  of  food  and 
dainties,  but  we  can  provide  a  flock  with 
more  food  in  winter  than  they  can  secure 
in  the  fall,  but  they  will  not  improve  in 
laying.  The  real  cause  of  the  hens  provid- 
ing eggs  then  is  not  because  thev  find 
green  food,  etc.,  for  food  is  then  dry  and 
scarce  in  the  fields,  but  it  is  the  exer- 


Relative  Value  of  Foods. 

The  nutritious  qualities  of  the  various 
foods  are  worthy  of  attention.  The  value 
of  carrots  ami  beets  largely  depends  upon 
other  food  to  be  given  with  them.  These 
roots  contain  a  Uifrester  called  pectine 
which  assists  in  the  digestion  of  other  foods 
and  thus  are  often  rated  hv  practical  feed- 
ers much  higher  than  their  nutritive  in- 
gredients will  warrant.  The  following 
table  shows  the  chemical  elements  of  these 
foods,  and  also  fodder-corn  in  tassel  of  di- 
gestible ingredients: 

Albumi-  Val  pr 

noids.  Starch.  Fat.  100 
lbs.  lbs.       lbs.  lbs. 

Carrots    .    .1.4  12.5      0.2  0.18 

Mangel    .    .  1.1  1  .0      0.1  0.15 

Oa's    .    .    .  9.0  13.3      4.7  0.tt8 

Fod-eorn  tas  11.3  10  0      0.3  0.16 

It  will  here  he  seen  that  the  value  of  oats 
is  98  cents,  and  carrots  only  18  cents  per 
100  lbs  .  as  carrots  contain  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  digestible  nutrients  of  oats 
Carrots  have  85  per  cent,  of  water,  oat  s  only 
14  per  cent.  Mangels  contain  88  percent- 
of  water,  and  have  less  nutritive  matte1 
than  canots.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these 
roots  have  been  greatly  over-estimated 
Speaking  of  the  healthful  influence  of  car 


the  fowls  are  watered  by  machinery,  and 
their  food  is  prepared  Dy  machinery.  In 
fact,  the  whole  plant  is  constructed  with 
a  view  of  saving  of  labor  wherever 
it  can  be  done.  The  idea  of  the  applica- 
tion of  machinery  to  poultry  raising  on  a 
large  scale  is  Mr.  Stoddard's  own;  it  is  the 
result  of  years  of  study,  and  will  no  doubt 
work  a  revolution  in  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting large  poultry  establishments. 

Mr.  Stoddard,  when  questioned  regard- 
ing the  different  varieties  which  he  in- 
tended to  keep,  said  that  eventually  he 
expected  to  have  every  breed  known  to 
man.  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  water  fowl, 
including  swans.  Here  the  farmer  or 
fancier  may  obtain  choice  specimens  of 
their  favorite  breed  for  the  betterment 
of  their  flocks,  or  eggs  from  thorough- 
bred stock,  scientifically  mated,  with 
which  the  amateur  poultryman  can  start 


Display  of  Eggs,  Boston  Show. 

cise — the  liberty  they  are  allowed — which 
keeps  them  in  a  laying  condition.  It  is 
not  the  difference  in  the  kinds  of  food 
but  the  difference  between  imprisonment, 
idleness,  lack  of  contentment  and  liberty, 
enjoyment  and  exercise.  Give  hens  plenty 
of  work  to  do  in  winter,  keep  them  in  a 
warm  house,  and  the  food  need  not  be 
more  than  is  ordinarily  supplied. 

When  your  flock  does  not  give  satisfac- 
tory results,  endeavor  to  learn  the  cause. 
It  will  pay  anyone  who  is  interested  in 
poultry  to  make  experiments.  If  there  are 
several  flocks  and  yards  try  different  foods, 
and  also  be  sure  to  find  out  how  often  to 
feed.  That  is,  give  one  flock  only  a  single 
meal  a  day,  at  night,  another  two  meals 
a  day,  at  early  morning  and  night,  and 
another  flock  three  meals  a  day,  and  keep 
an  account  of  the  cost.  We  venture  to 
asert  that  the  flock  which  receives  only 


rots  in  promoting  digestion,  a  handful  of 
linseed -cake  meal  place  I  in  the  feed  each 
dav  wilt  answer  the  same  purpose.  In  the 
table  fodder- corn  in  tassel  is  given  to  show 
how  completely  it  balance.-  the  roots,  and  as 
twenty  tons  of  such  fodder  can  be  raised 
and  preserved  in  silo  at  one  third  the  ex- 
pense of  I  wenty  tons  of  roots,  for  winter 
feeding,  the  economy  of  raising  roots  in  this 
country  is  not  apparent. 

A  Paradox.— If  you  are  goin?  west  of 
Chicago,  to  any  point  in  any  of  the  West- 
ern States — write  John  R.  Pott,  Distr  ct 
Passenger  Agent.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway,  Williamsport.  Pa.;  tell 
him  where  you  want  to  go  to.  how  many  in 
the  party,  if  you  will  have  any  freight  to 
ship,  and  he  will  save  you  money,  bv  giv- 
ing you  the  lowest  rates  and  ;  he  quickest 
t  hue. 
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Roup  does  not  kill  half  as  many  fowls 
as  surfeiting  with  corn 

The  best  poultry  house  depends  upon  the 
size  of  your  pocket-book. 

Now  that  eggs  are  cheap  the  hens  will 
lay.     But  the  eggs  will  cost  less,  however. 

This  paper  ir.  only  50  cents  a  year.  You 
can  get  it  on  trial  for  six  months  for  25 
cent^. 

The  A.  P.  A.  meeting  at  Washington 
was  free  from  the  usual  pot-house  meth- 
ods.   The  crowds  at  the  show  were  large. 

There  is  too  much  "pet"  stock  non- 
sense mixed  up  with  the  poultry  business. 
Pets  are  for  children — not  men. 

A  young  chick  is  as  naked  as  a  baby, 
the  down  being  no  protection,  consequently 
warmth  is  more  essential  than  food. 

If  you  try  to  keep  a  thousand  hens  be- 
fore you  learn  how  to  keep  one  you  will 
pay  more  out  than  you  will  take  in. 

Don't  feed  three  times  a  day,  and  don't 
feed  fowls  because  they  run  after  you. 
Too  much  feed — no  eggs. 

The  color  of  the  shell  of  an  egg  is  no 
indication  of  its  quality,  and  neither  is 
the  coior  of  the  yolk. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  "Jer- 
sey" are  informed  that  on  March  1st  the 
trees  were  budding  out.  That  is  in  the 
portion  south  of  Trenton. 

Every  day  we  receive  letters  asking  the 
address  of  the  Texas  "Ten-cent  Standard'' 
man.  Well,  we  do  not  know,  as  we  mis- 
laid it. 

The  Feather,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  the 
greatest  improvement  on  a  pigeon  paper 
that  has  ever  appeared.  It  heads  the  list 
for  quality  and  appearance. 

Judging  from  the  names  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  some  of  whom 
are  fossilized,  none  of  them  ever  die.  It 
is  healthy  to  be  on  the  committee. 

Can  you  state  which  is  the  best  hen  in 
the  flock?  It  is  about  as  easy  as  knowing 
the  best  breed.  No  two  hens  are  alike. 
A  flock  of  full  sisters  will  not  give  the 
same  results  for  every  hen. 

The  main  points  of  a  "100-point"  bird 
are  mostly  to  be  found  in  the  legs,  comb, 
eyes,  wattles,  and  feathers — just  the  very 
things  we  throw  away  when  the  fowl  is 
killed. 

That  committee  which  nominated  officers 
for  the  A.  P.  A.  virtually  selected  the 
next  place  of  meeting  and  did  work  that 
belongs  to  the  members.  The  only  officers 
necessary  could  be  crowded  into  a  dozen. 

The  "Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,"  which 
contains  about  100  cuts  of  incubators, 
brooders,  poultry  houses,  appliances,  etc., 
is  only  25  cents,  and  we  send  it  for  60 
cents  with  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year. 

Uncle  Mike  Bayer  says  that  he  has  to 
buy  water  at  Natick  and  that  good  water 
there  is  scarce.        Though  not  a  "dry" 


town  it  is  too  dry  for  him,  and  he  now 
finds  "dry  water"  better  than  he  supposed 
it  was. 

There  is  more  money  in  poultry  than 
in  any  other  pursuit  but  there  is  nothing 
in  which  one  can  lose  money  sooner  than 
in  the  poultry  business  if  you  do  not  know 
— how.  The  "how"  is  everything,  and 
especially  with  large  numbers. 

Mr.  G.  F.  W.  Keyuton,  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  has  resigned  as  Secretary  of  the  Ala- 
bama Poultry  Association.  He  recently 
suffered  a  severe  loss,  his  poultry  estab- 
lishment being  destroyed  by  fire,  his  fowls, 
however,  escaping. 

Two  poultry  keepers  in  Bronson,  Mich., 
are  said  to  have  kept  tally  last  year  on  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  a  certain  number 
of  hens.  One  man  had  320  hens,  which 
laid  32,782  eggs  during  the  year.  The 
other  got  24,827  eggs  from  270  hens. 

The  Poultry  World  is  now  published  at 
Kearney,  Nebraska,  by  its  former  pub- 
lisher, Mr.  H.  H.  Stoddard,  and  it  is  fully 
up  to  its  former  reputation.  Send  to  him 
for  a  sample  copy.  The  World  and  the 
Poultry  Keeper  can  be  had  for  one  dol- 
lar. 

Every  time  a  man  invents  some  con- 
trivance for  poultry  he  offers  it  to  us  as 
a  "premium"  or  asks  us  to  assist  him  in 
selling  it.  We  wish  to  announce  that  we 
do  not  offer  anything  but  books  and  papers. 
We  do  not  compete  against  our  advertisers, 
as  it  would  be  to  their  disadvantage. 

The  penalty  for  bank  robbery,  railroad 
wrecking,  and  arson  is  to  read  some  of  the 
show  reports  in  the  poultry  papers.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  some  of  them  suspend. 
There  is  enough  dry  reading  already  pub- 
lished without  the  waste  of  space  anu 
infliction  of  show  reports. 

Any  one  who  will  write  our  editor,  P. 
H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  and  send 
two  cents  for  postage  and  stationery,  will 
receive  plans  of  a  hot-water  incubator,  illus- 
trated, free  of  charge.  Send  also  the  names 
of  any  persons  whom  you  suppose  are  inter- 
ested in  poultry. 

If  anybody  heard  Secretary  Morton's 
speech  at  the  Washington  show  we  do  not 
know  it.  What  he  knows  about  chickens 
is  about  equal  to  what  he  knows  about 
seeds.  Perhaps  if  he  had  not  been  a  deep- 
dyed  politician  he  would  not  to-day  be  in 
Washington. 

Ten-cent  Standards  had  no  chance  after 
Hewes  announced  that  he  had  sold  7000  of 
the  regular  edition.  It  will  be  seen 
during  the  coming  year,  how  the  "land 
lay."  We  still  believe  that  cheap  Stand- 
ards would  raise  the  revenue  of  the  A. 
P.  A.,  and  assist  the  poultry  industry. 

A.  A.  Hallady,  in  a  "childlike  and  bland" 
way,  as  of  old,  got  a  "seed"  letter  in  a 
New  York  journal.  His  "free"  ads.  work- 
ed in  his  communications  to  the  poultry 
journals  are  remembered.  He  would  al- 
ways give  "valuable  information"  but  be- 
tween the  lines  the  signpost  would  point 
to  his  birds. 

McFettridge's  Duck  Book  is  50  cents. 
Everyone  who  sends  us  60  cents  can  get 
it  and  the  Poultry  Keeper.  Mr.  MeFett- 
ridge  raises  from  5000  to  10,000  ducklings 
a  year,  and  tells  all  about  how  he  does  it. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  books  are  in 
our  possession,  so — be  quick — the  "early 
bird  gets,"  etc 

The  officers  of  the  Missouri  State  Poultry 
Association  for  the  year  1896  are:  Presi- 
dent, M.  L.  Andrews,  Sedalia;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  A.  Maxwell,  White  Stone;  Secre- 
tary, R.  G.  Carroll,  Waversburg;  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Creel,  Carroltou;  Executive 
Committee,  Mrs.  Emma  Y.  Foster,  Bor- 
land; Henry  Steinmesch,  Sutter,  and  J.  R. 
Lampson,  Mexico.  Entry  fees  for  1S96  will 
be  15  cents  for  single  birds  and  50  cents 
for  pens. 

"Please  tell  me  how  to  make  poultry 
pay;  enclosed  find  stamps,"  is  a  frequent 
inquiry  of  us.  And  we  must  do  it  in  a 
letter  the  stamp  not  even  being  ours.  If 


we  could  do  so  we  might  issue  one  more 
number  of  the  paper  and  "shut  up  the 
shop."  The  fact  is  that  we  have  been 
eleven  years  trying  to  do  so  in  the  Poul- 
try Keeper.  All  the  "telling  how"  we 
could  do  would  not  make  one  a  poultry- 
man.  He  must  learn  by  practical  ex- 
perience. 


Editors  Downs  and  Davis,  of  the  South- 
ern Fancier,  as  well  as  "Si  Twist,"  have 
been  very  meditative  since  the  Atlanta 
so-called  Exposition.  The  Cotton  States 
Centennial  did  not  even  have  a  cotton  gin 
on  exhibition,  so  far  as  we  learn,  and  the 
officers  after  "working"  the  press,,  made  the 
editors  pay  to  see  the  show.  Here  is  the 
way  they  view  it:  "In  looking  over  an  old 
paper,  we  notice  an  advertisement  headed 
'Free  trip  to  the  Atlanta  Exposition.'  If 
there  was  anything  free  about  the  Atlanta 
Exposition,  except  the  air,  we  did  not  meet 
up  with  it." 


Washington  shut  the  editors  out  as 
judges,— and  wisely,  too.  Editors  cannot 
be  impartial  without  giving  offence  to 
those  whose  patronage  is  valuable.  We 
do  not  infer  that  they  will  not  ba  impartial, 
but  we  have  seen  some  hard  "kicking" 
done  because  editors  were  supposed  to 
favor  those  who  patronized  them.  Wash- 
ington, in  deciding  to  eliminate  the  editor, 
did  not  do  so  as  an  offence  to  them  but 
for  he:  own  reputation  and  to  avoid  sem- 
blance of  dissatisfaction. 


It  is  known  that  tuberculosis  attacks  all 
animals,  and  that  poultry  become  subject 
to  the  disease  also.  Nearly  all  the  cases 
of  roup  are  really  fowls  that  have  con- 
sumption, and  it  is  inherited  (or,  rather 
some  families  are  susceptible  to  it)  and 
the  liability  is  transmitted  to  the  progeny. 
To  prevent  diseases  in  the  flock,  breed 
against  them  by  selecting  only  strong  and 
vigorous  birds  and  destroy  all  that  show 
the  least  tendency  to  any  form  of  disease 
which  to  appearance  may  seem  to  come 
under  the  class  of  ailments  known  as 
"colds." 


•  Bantams,  though  small  and  regarded  as 
pets,  give  more  profit  proportionally  than 
do  larger  breeds,  though  they  are  unsalable 
in  market  and  the  eggs  must  be  used  on 
the  family  table.  The  size  of  an  egg  laid 
by  a  Bantam  hen  is  twice  that  from  a  hen 
of  the  larger  breeds,  and  the  Bantams  cost 
no  more  proportionally,  while  a  dry 
goods  box  can  be  fitted  up  as  a  comfort- 
able poultry  house  for  a  half  dozen  fowls. 
It  is  an  excellent  practice  which  has  been 
adopted  by  some  breeders  of  giving  the 
children  a  flock  of  Bantams,  the  pleasure 
and  interest  therefrom  being  an  induce- 
ment to  take  an  interest  in  larger  stock. 
The  educational  features  are  important 
and  should  not  be  overlooked. 


The  male  may  ruin  the  whole  flock  if  he 
is  not  in  perfect  health,  as  he  is  sire  of 
all  the  chicks  but  the  hens  are  also  more 
liable  to  communicate  disease  to  chicks 
because  they  are  brought  in  contact  with 
the  young.  Outside  of  the  matter  of  health 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  faults  of 
disposition  may  be  transmitted,  and  the 
flock  that  does  not  pay  should  not  be  the 
foundation  from  which  the  next  generation 
should  descend.  Look  carefully  into  the 
parent  stock  and  there  will  be  a  great  sav- 
ing of  time,  labor  and  money  in  the  fu- 
ture. 


Roup  is  a  contagious  disease,  which 
may  attack  the  throat,  or  cause  symp- 
toms of  catarrh.  In  fact,  it  manifests  it- 
self .'n  many  ways,  frequently  lumps  ap- 
pearing on  the  face  of  the  fowls,  and  also 
a  choking  of  the  air  passages  occurs.  A 
very  foul  odor  is  noticable  in  severe  cases. 
Swabbing  the  throat  and  sprinkling  a 
pinch  of  chlorate  of  potash  down  the 
throats  is  the  best  remedy,  though  there  is 
no  sure  cure.  The  premises  should  be 
thoroughly  disinfected  or  the  disease  may 
again  appear.  Pigeons  carry  the  disease 
from  one  farm  to  another.  The  carcasses  of 
all  birds  which  succumb  to  the  disease 
should  be  burnt  to  ashes  or  deeply  buried. 


Situations  Wanted. 

"S.  S.,"  care  Mr.  Fischer,  florist,  Wil- 
liamstown,  W.  Va.,  wants  position.  Is  re- 
liable, a  good  milker  and  understands  poul- 
try. 

Mr.  John  W.  Ekerson,  River  Vale,  N.  J., 
desires  position.  Has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience and  is  capable  of  any  kind  of 
work. 

Puget  Sonuil  Poultry  Club. 

At  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Poultry  Club,  held  February  3d,, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the- 
ensuing  year:  President,  S.  M.  Shipley, 
Seattle;  Vice-Piesidents,.  F.  V.  Van  Dusen, 
Seattle;  W.  J.  Alexander,  Calley;  H.  S. 
Phinney,  Seattle,  Walter  Walker,  Seattle; 
Geo.  Thewlis,  Seattle;  Secretary,  W.  B. 
Goodrich,  Seattle;  Treasurer,  J.  N.  Buch- 
anan, Seattle;  Superintendent,  D.  H.  Van. 
Alstine,  Seattle.  The  Executive  Commit- 
tee is  to  consist  of  the  President,  Secretary,. 
Superintendent,  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Palmer  and. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Alexander.  Mr.  I.  K.  Felch  was 
engaged  to  judge  the  Third  Annual  Show,, 
in  January,  1897. 

Southern  Ohio  Poultry  Association. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern- 
Ohio  poultry  association  held  in  this  city 
last  Saturday  afternoon,  it  was  decided  to. 
hold  the  next  show  in  Washington  C.  H.,. 
Ohio,  January  n  to  16,  1897.  Charles  Mc- 
Clave,  of  Ohio,  was  unanimously  chosen 
judge  for  the  coming  show.  Following, 
are  the  officers,  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year: — President,  I.  H.  Carman,  Seldon,  O.;. 
First  Vice  President — E.  S.  Siebern,  Wash- 
ington C.  H. ;  Second  Vice  President — J. 
M.  Klever,  Bloomingburg,  Ohio;  Third  Vice- 
President — L.  Ervin  Parrett,  Washington. 
C.  H. ;  Secretary— W.  R.  Dalbey,  Wash- 
ington C.  H. ;  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Treasurer — J.  E.  McLean,  Washington  C 
H.;.  Superintendent — E.  S.  Siebern,  Wash- 
ington C.  H.  The  last  show  of  the  associa- 
tion was  a  decided  success,  all  the  prem- 
iums being  paid  in  full. 


That  Executive  Committee. 

What  a  farce  to  send  three  or  four  men 
to  p:ok  out  about  forty  to  vote  for  the- 
next  place  of  meeting  when  the  whole 
membership  could  do  it  just  as  well.  A 
member  who  was  present  says: 

"It  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  A.  P.  A.  is 
elected  by  vote,  in  writing,  each  State 
electing  its  own  representative,  for  it 
seems  to  me  perfect  bosh  that  I  should, 
vote  (simply  because  I  am  present  at  the 
meeting)  for  the  California  representatives, 
when  they  are  men  that  I  have  never  seen 
and  scarcely  heard  of.  And  equally  insane 
is  it  that  the  Californians  should  elect  the 
New  York  representatives  with  only  the 
same  amount  of  knowledge." 

The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  should  be 
changed.  It  forty  men  can  vote  so  can  all. 
Usually  the  Committee  is  composed  of  men. 
out  of  business,  who  never  attend,  some 
being  dead  and  some  not  caring  where  the 
meeting  is  held.  It  is  a  matter  worth  con- 
sidering. 

Sure  Death  to  Lice. 

The  Arkansas  experiment  station  recom- 
mends the  following  as  a  good  insecticide: 
"It  is  the  kerosene  extract  of  pyrethrum. 
One  and  one-halt  gallons  of  kerosene  was 
soaked  through  two  and  one-half  pounds  ot 
pyrethrum,  resulting  in  a  yellowish,  oily- 
extract,  which  will  not  mix  with  water,, 
but  which  will  form  an  emulsion  with  soap 
similar  to  kerosene  emulsions.  One  pound 
of  soap  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  boiling 
water  added  to  one  gallon  of  the  extract, 
well  mixed  or  churned  with  a  force-pump, 
made  a  perfect  emulsion  which,  when  di- 
luted—one part  of  emulsion  to  450  parts  of 
water— readily  killed  cotton  worms.  It. 
seems  to  combine  the  properties  of  kero- 
sene and  pyrethrum,  and  to  be  more  effec- 
tive than  either,  easier  to  handle  and 
cheaper.  It  will  be  well  for  horticulture 
alists  to  try  this  extract,  as  it  is  very  easily 
prepared.  Professor  Menke  also  experi- 
mented with  veratrine,  which,  when  mixed 
one  part  to  sixty-four  of  flour,  was  rather 
more  effective  than  the  usual  strength  ot 
Paris  green.  Veratrine  is  obtained  from, 
the  root  of  the  helebore  and  from  sabadilla 
seeds.  It  is  a  white,  crystalline  powder, 
having  an  acrid,  burning  taste.  It  is  used, 
in  ointments  for  the  treatment  of  neural- 
gia and  rheumatism.  Tie  supply  at  pres- 
ent is  limited. 
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THE  fl.  P.  fl.  MEETING. 


Washington  had  a  Rousing  Show 
and    a    Large    Crowd.— The 
Meeting  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association- 
Harmony  and  Good 
Will  Prevailed. 

The  A.  P.  A.  meeting  in  Washington 
last  month  was  well  attended  and  quite 
an  amount  of  business  was  done  in  a 
short  time.  The  Washington  poultry 
show  was  considerable  and  the  crowds 
were  large.  So  encouraged  were  the  man- 
agers tof  the  show  that  they  propose 
to  secure  a  larger  hall  next  year,  as  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  Washington 
is  a  place  where  a  show  will  pay.  It 
was  also  manifested  that  a  25  cent  ad- 
mission ticket  will  draw  when  the  50-cent 
ticket  gives  empty  space. 

The  judges  were  selected  with  due  re- 
gard to  what  was  required.  Without  in- 
tending to  reflect  on  any  particular  indi- 
vidual it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to  se- 
lect as  judges  those  who  edit  poultry 
journals,  not  that  any  wrong  could  be 
traced  by  them  to  such  men  but  because 
it  has  been  reported  by  some  that  editors 
were  disposed  to  favor  their  patrons.  It 
was  certainly  wise  in  the  management  to 
aim  to  allow  of  no  source  of  dissatisfaction 
in  the  selection  of  judges. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded 
Mr.  George  E.  Howard,  the  Secretary,  for 
the  hard  work  done  by  him  before  the 
the  show  was  held  and  for  the  kind 
treatment  of  the  visitors  and  exhibitors. 
Gentlemanly  and  obliging  he  made  friends 
of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  and 
his  arrangements  and  management  were 
excellent.  The  catalogues  were  a  little 
late,  due  to  the  printer,  but  such  happens 
at  nearly  all  shows.  This  was  the  first 
ever  held  in  Washington  and  we  can 
safely  assert  that  the  show  next  year  will 
have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  this 
season. 

Editor  T.  E.  Orr,  of  the  Pittsburg  Stock- 
man, one  of  the  brightest  and  ablest  gen- 
tlemen in  the  association,  was  present,  be- 
ing the  first  A.  P.  A.  meeting  he  had  at- 
tended for  years.  He  was  cordially  greet- 
ed and  his  many  friends  were  pleased  to 
know  he  was  present. 

Capt.  James  E.  White,  Superintendent  of 
the  U.  S.  Mail  railway  service,  of  Wash- 
ington, received  a  welcome  from  his  many 
friends.  He  was  nominated  for  President 
but  was  beaten  by  only  one  vote.  He 
made  no  effort  to  secure  the  position,  how- 
ever,  and  had  he  been  elected  it  would 
have  caused  no  regret  among  those  who 
voted  for  his  more  fortunate  opponent. 


Mr.  Theodore  Hewes,  of  Trenton,  Mo., 
was  one  of  the  judges,  and  did  good  work, 
giving  excellent  satisfaction.  While  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  criticising  him 
heretofore,  it  is  but  just  we  state  that 
his  report  was  one  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory ever  submitted  to  the  A.  P.  A..  His 
sales  of  standards  were  exceedingly  large, 
and  his  work  as  Secretary  was  unex- 
celled. He  was  prepared  to  explain  every 
act,  and  the  votes  for  the  place  of  meet- 
ing were  shown  for  examination.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  but  for  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision against  his  re-election  as  Secretary 
the  office  would  have  been  tendered  him 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Sid  Conger,  of  Flat  Rock,  Indiana, 
was  present,  and  we  must  state  that  he 
not  only  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  show 
but  assisted  in  making  the  A.  P.  A.  meet- 
ing pleasant.  While  he  favored  his  friend 
Capt.  White,  for  President,  we  did  not 
notice  any  electioneering  (and  in  fact  the 
meeting  was  free  in  that  respect  from  all 
parties).  Mr.  Conger  was  in  excellent 
humor,  and  had  a  little  pleasantry  for 
everyone,  frequently,  on  the  floor,  creating 
amusement  by  his  wit  directed  at  the 
several  speakers,  some  of  whom  retaliated 
with  interest.  Good  nature,  however,  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  nothing  said 
was  regarded  as  serious  or  offensive. 


Mr.  Geo.  O.  Brown,  of  Baltimore,  was 
full  of  work,  not  only  as  one  of  the  judges, 
but  in  assisting  in  other  duties.  He  was 
elected  President  of  the  A.  P.  A.  by  one  vote 
— a  very  high  honor  considering  the  worthy 
opponent  who  contended  with  him  for  the 
position.  Mr.  Brown  formerly  served  as 
Secretary  and  was  elected  solely  on  his 
fitness  and  ability  for  the  position. 

Mr.  T.  Farrar  Rockham,  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  was  Superintendent  and  fitted  up  the 
show  room  with  the  Spratt's  patent  coops 
and  appliances.  His  services  are  in  de- 
mand at  all  shows,  his  long  experience 
giving  him  many  advantages  in  that  line 
of  work.  He  can  count  his  friends  by 
the  hundreds  as  he  is  popular  over  the 
whole  country. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Crawford,  the  Secretary  of 
the  New  York  show,  took  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  A.  P.  A.  meeting  and  greatly 
assisted  in  expediting  business  by  his  ad- 
vice and  suggestions.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  in  the  fraternity. 

Mr.  D.  Lincoln  Orr,  of  Orr's  Mill.  N.  Y., 
was  elected  Secretary.  There  was  but 
little  opposition,  as  his  competitor.  Mr.  H. 
A.  Bridge,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  made  no 
effort  to  secure  the  office.  The  President 
is  from  the  South  and  the  Secretary  from 
New  York,  thus  changing  the  East  and 
West  lines. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Drevanstedt,  Editor  of  the 
American  Fancier,  was  a  close  observer 
of  the  show  and  served  on  several  im- 
portant committees  at  the  A.  P.  A.  meet- 
ing. The  report  of  the  proceedings  given 
by  him  in  his  journal  shows  that  he  was 
wide  awake  to  all  that  occurred. 

Mr.  John  L.  Cost,  of  Hagerstown,  Md., 
was  present,  fresh  with  victories  at  other 
shows,  and  the  hearty  shakes  given  him 
by  all  who  met  him  indicate  that  he  is 
a  general  favorite. 

Mr.  David  A.  Nichols,  whose  Connecticut 
birds  always  wins,  was  present,  for  he 
never  misses  the  good  things  in  poultry- 
dom. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Wale's  speech  on  the  points 
of  the  Plymouth  Rock,  at  the  A.  P.  A. 
meeting,  was  one  of  the  best  made,  and 
would  have  been  better  appreciated  but 
for  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  •  He  came 
all  the  way  from  Missouri  to  attend  and 
met  a  hearty  reception. 

Mr.  Sharp  Butterfield,  of  Windsor, 
Canada,  one-  of  the  judges,  always  does 
good  work.  He  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  judges  in  the  country  and  there  is 
seldom  a  "kick"  against  his  awards. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Long,  of  New  York,  made  a 
reputation  as  an  orator  when  he  nominated 
Mr.  George  O.  Brown  for  President,  and  ho 
ought  to  be  at  all  the  meetings  hereafter. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Bridge,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
is  an  active  worker,  and  we  predict  that 
some  day  he  will  receive  the  highest 
honors  of  the  A.  P.  A.  An  excellent  man 
and  warm  friend  like  Mr.  Bridge  is  sure 
to  succeed. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Marshall,  of  Ohio,  one  of  the 
judges,  was  very  busy,  and  did  good  work. 
He  is  a  popular  judge  and  stands  very 
high  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  know 
him. 

Mr.  James  Forsyth,  the  President,  was 
not  present,  which  was  regretted,  as  his 
friends  desired  to  see  how  he  would 
wield  a  gavel. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Ball,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
also  one  of  the  judges.  His  familiar 
face  is  seen  at  all  the  leading  shows,  as 
no  show  seems  complete  when  he  is  left 
out. 

Mr.  Hewes,  the  Secretary,  sold  7000 
Standards,  and  his  report  showed  a  bal- 
ance of  $2770.14  in  the  treasury. 

Ten  cent  standard  came  up  but  was 
postponed  until  the  revision  meeting.  It 
was  killed  by  the  good  showing  of  thj 
Secretary's  report. 

Mr.  Theodore  Campbell  came  all  the  way 
from  Kentucky  and  while  he  a  breeder  of 


Minorcas  he  surprised  the  members  by 
advocating  the  claims  of  Pit  Games. 

Mr  Augustus  D.  Arnold,  of  Dillsburg, 
Pa.,  was  present  with  his  ever  pleasant 
smile  and  enrolled  his  name  on  the  list 
of  the  A.  P.  A.  membership., 

Mr.  Felch's  "profile"  suggestion  came  up 
in  another  shape  in  a  motion  that  artists 
be  employed  to  illustrate  defects  in  birds. 

One  hundred  dollars  was  voted  for  cups 
to  be  offered  at  the  next  show  held  in 
connection  with  the  A.  P.  A.  meeting. 

What  to  do  with  Pit  Games  in  the  show 
room  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved. 

Club  meetings  were  scarce  because  no 
one  attended  them. 

The  Chinese  embassy  "took  in"  the 
show. 

Incubators  and  brooders  were  out  in 
force,  and  chicks  were  hatched  by  hun- 
dreds. 

Miss  Anna  E.  Brennen,  of  Baltimore, 
was  one  of  the  successful  exhibitors  in 
Plymouth  Rocks. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Warner,  of  Lincoln,  Va.,  was 
on  the  ground  and  won  his  share  of  prem- 
iums. He  is  popular  with  those  who  know 
him  and  is  a  very  enthusiastic  poultryman. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Roberts,  Malvern,  Pa.,  made 
an  excellent  display  of  l:ght  Brahmas. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Dorsey,  Hyattsville,  Md.,  and 
Mr.  E.  L.  Morris,  Richland,  Va.,  exhibited 
some  fine  Brown  Leghorns. 

Mr.  James  Porsyth,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  had 
a  large  display  of  Leghorns,  and  won  many 
prizes,  as  usual. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Hallock,  Speonk,  N.  Y.,  the 
great  duck  breeder,  was  at  the  show  with 
a  good  turnout  of  Pekins. 

Mr.  Theodore  Campbell,  Lexington,  Ky., 
had  a  large  display  of  Black  Minorcas. 

The  pigeon  display  was  good  and  very 
creditab>e. 


All  the  horses  in  Washington  are  mules 
and  those  who  walk  ride  bicycles.  If  one 
gets  off  Pennsylvania  avenue  the  more  he 
walks  toward  it  the  further  off  he  gets. 
The  streets  cross  and  mix  up  like  quick- 
silver on  a  board.  The  chief  manufactur- 
ing industry  is  holding  office.  Congress 
is  a  body  of  school  boys,  and  the  members 
act  as  such.  We  did  not  shake  hands 
with  any  of  the  White  House  folks. 
George  Washington  made  a  mistake  in  se- 
lecting the  location  for  a  Capital,  but  he 
had  not  then  heard  of  the  X  rays.  Every- 
body seems  to  own  a  pug.  There 
were  some  cat-breeds  of  chickens  at  the 
show.  Most  of  the  public  buildings  look 
like  mammoth  sepulchres. 

Rich  people  can  kill  colored  boys  there 
and  escape  the  gallows  by  pleading  "unin- 
tentional homicide,"  and  the  judge  of 
the  court  will  kindly  fix  it  for  one  who 
fires  two  shots  and  kills.  The  penalty  is 
only  $500  fine  and  three  hours  in  the  jail 
parlor. 

Potomac  water  used  for  drinking  is  four 
parts  mud  and  one  part  fluid.  One  must 
chew  the  microbes  to  appreciate  it.  The 
sun  rises  in  the  northeast  and  sets  in  the 
southwest. 

Duck  Egg*  aud  Moisture. 

Mr.  A.  McFetridge,  who  hatches 
thousands  of  ducklings,  and  whose  booK 
has  such  a  reputation,  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing in  regard  to  the  subject  mentioned 
above,  saying: 

Notice  that  he  mentions  that  no  mois- 
ture at  all  has  been  successful,  but  be- 
lieves that  there  should  be  a  little  about, 
two  days  before  the  hatch  is  due.  He 
states  that  eggs  of  hens  and  ducks  re- 
quire the  same  treatment  of  moisture, 
and  we  will  add,  of  temperature  also. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  there  appears  an  article  entitled 
"Duck  Eggs  and  Moisture."  It  reads  like 
this: — "that  duck  eggs  require  less  mois- 
ture when  hatching  than  do  eggs  fivru 
hens."  I  beg  leave  to  differ  from  tlx; 
writer.    The  writer  should  have  given  his 


method  of  testing  the  difference.  The  p°rX 
season  I  tested  the  difference  between 
duck  eggs  and  hen  eggs,  both  due  at  the 
same  time.  I  put  one  quart  of  water  ii> 
each  machine,  two  days  before  the  hatch 
was  due.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  becrt 
no  moisture  used  in  either  machine.  There 
were  290  fertile  hen  eggs  in  the  machine 
when  I  put  the  water  in,  and  it  was  put 
in  one  pan  only.  The  result  was  280  chick- 
ens; jn  the  other  machine  there  were  110 
fertile  duck  eggs  and  125  ducks  hatched, 
the  appearance  of  both  ducks  and  chickens 
being  the  same.  Other  machines  were 
run  without  any  moisture  and  with  very 
good  results.  The  only  difference  between 
moisture  and  no  moisture  is,  that 
when  hatched  without  moisture  the 
down  of  both  chickens  and  ducks  does  not 
bloom  out  and  get  fluffy,  like  it  does  when 
a  little  moisture  is  used  the  last  two  or 
three  days.  This  will  hold  good  anywhere 
on  the  Eastern  slope  from  the  sea  level 
to  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet.  There  is  no 
difference  between  hen  and  duck  eggs  as 
regards  heat  and  moisture. 


Show  Reports. 

Some  of  the  poultry  journals  are  be- 
coming wise  on  the  show  report  literature, 
of  which  fact  the  following  is  evidence: 

Very  few  poultry  papers  this  year  will 
print  show  reports.  This  is  to  do  away 
with  free  advertising.  In  the  show  re- 
ports those  who  never  do  a  line  of  adver- 
tising some  way  or  other  get  the  most 
prominence. — Feathered  Realm. 

Correct.  This  is  rank  injustice  to  the 
large  body  of  advertisers  in  a  journal  to 
publish  the  show  winnings  of  a  few.  Such 
winnings  should  be  engrafted  in  a  regu- 
lany  paid  for  advertisement.  Justice  to 
all  is  a  good  motto  to  follow  in  this  con- 
nection.— Southern  Fancier. 

It  is  slow  work  converting  the  other 
journals,  but  "while  the  lamp  holds  out  to 
burn,"  etc.,  we  have  hope.  We  did  not 
publish  any  show  reports,  and  we  do  not 
see  any  signs  of  having  offended  any  of  our 
subscribers.  We  use  the  papers  giving 
show  reports  to  club  with,  as  they  make 
excellent  "supplements"  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper. 


How  Many  Chicks  in  a  House. 

We  are  frequently  written  to  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  numl  er  of  chicts 
which  should  be  Leptin  a  house  or  brooder* 
and  in  connection  therewith  comes  other  in- 
quiries that  arc  very  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject, as  may  be  nolice'l  in  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Hartley,  New  Mt_ 
Pleasant,  Indiana. 

What  is  the  largest  number  of  chicks  that 
can  be  raised  or  kept  in  a  house  12x5J  feet  ? 
How  many  should  be  kept  in  a  brooder? 
Will  hens 'do  well  if  kept  in  a  plastered 
house  in  cold  weather,  if  you  let  tbem  out 
when  there  is  no  snow  on  the  ground  ?  We 
have  fire  in  the  chicken  house  each  cold 
morning  to  keep  the  straw  or  litter  from 
getting  damp. 

A  house  12xf>0  feet  can  be  divided  into  ten 
apartments,  with  a  brooder  in  c  ach  apart- 
ment. This  allows  a  space  of  5x12  feet  to 
an  apartment.  It  is  customary  to  keep  100 
chicks  in  each,  but  we  consider  fifty  chicks 
sufficient,  as  crowding  causes  a  loss.  Hens 
should  do  well  in  a  plastered  bouse,  and 
may  be  allowed  outside  at  will,  but  ehicks 
should  never  be  subjected  to  cold  lower 
than  fifty  degrees.  The  brooder  should  be 
kept  at  not  less  than  ninety-five  degrees  nor 
over  100,  and  the  room  at  not  lower  than 
seventy  degrees.  This  may  compel  more 
work,  but  it  is  the  only  way  to  raise  the 
chicks,  as  they  will  not  always  stay  under 
the  brooder  during  the  dny  time. 


A  Poultry  Feeder. 

Mr.  J.G.  Whitten,  Genoa.  N.  Y.,  who 
invented  a  self-feeding  arrangement  for 
rowls,  has  enabled  those  who  use  it  to  save 
time  and  labor.  In  a  letter  to  us  on  the 
subject  he  aays : 

I  find  that  a  flock  of  fifty  fowls  will  aver- 
age about  a  pound  more  grain  in  a  day  and 
eat  their  sott  fe.  d.  which  1  feed  at  night, 
with  a  better  relish  than  the  same  number 
fid  in  the  usual  way  in  litter  on  the  floor. 
In  my  experienta  last  season  I  received 
tuouph  more  egg*  in  thirty  days  to  pay  for 
the  feeder,  if  this  was  lie  cause  of  the 
difference,I  am  trying  I  he  same  experiment 
asain  this  season!  Rut  as  my  chicks  were 
late,  and  just  commenced  to  lay.  1  am  un- 
able to  decide  as  to  what  the  egg  yield  will 
be. 

The  feeder  is  an  automatic  arrangement 
by  which  the  gram  is  scattered,  the  hens 
doing  the  work  themselves.  Tbey  are 
compelled  to  scratch  for  what  they  get, 
and  is  applied  to  hard  foods.  It  is  never 
advisable  to  feed  low  Is  in  any  manner  that 
permits  them  to  walk  up  and  eat  if  the 
grains  can  be  scattered. 
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Mr.  Hy.  C.  Eckert,  Belleville,  111.,  bas 
been  a  breeder  for  seventeen  years,  bis 
specialties  being  Plymouth  Koeks,  Light 
Brahmas,  Langshans.  Dark  Brahmas,  Buff 
Cochins.  Partridge  Cochins  and  Pekin 
Ducks,  all  of  the  best  strains. 

We  received  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  C.  D. 
Bares,  Au  Sable,  Mich.,  which  is  very 
creditable.  His  breeds  are  Langsbans  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Bowers'  Poultry  Annual  for  1896.  issued 
by  Mr.  C.  X.  Bowers,  Dakota,  111.,  price 
ten  cents,  is  not  only  a  caialogue  but  a 
book  of  valuable  receipts.  He  has  won 
•over  200  first  and  second  prizes  at  the 
various  shows.  The  book  gives  a  full  list 
of  the  prizes  won  and  of  the  breeds  he 
•keeps. 

The  Kaffir  com  seed  can  be  obtained  of 
Mr.  A.  S.  Godtrey,  924  Rose  street,  Lin- 
•colu,  Neb.,  and  every  poultryman  should 
give  it  a  trial. 

To  prevent  lice  Mr.  W.  L.  Richards  will 
send,  for  ten  cents,  his  design  of  a  roost  so 
that  mites  anil  lice  cannot  molest  the 
fowls.  Xo  other  lexpense  necessary.  His 
address  is  Hamilton,  Va. 

Beleian  hares  can  be  obtaiued  of  Mr. 
W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa.  He  also 
breeds  Rosecotnb  Br^vvn  Leghorns,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  ducks.  He 
has  won  at  the  Xew  York  shows,  and 
has  also  won  this  season  at  West  Chester, 
Saratoga  and  Reading. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Swau,  38  Dey  street,  Xew  York 
Citv,  is  the  original  Standard  rooting 
manufacturer.  Everybody  uses  Standard 
roofing  because  it  is  cheap,  good  and  dur- 
able. It  is  the  kind  we  use.  He  has  been 
in  business  for  many  years  and  is  strictly 
reliable. 

Mr.  Roland  Conrow,  Ciunaminson,  Xew 
Jersey,  has  400  Pekin  ducks  to  breed  from 
and  they  have  been  bred  from  the  finest  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Conrow  makes  Pekins 
his  specialty-  and  wants  everyone  who 
can  do  so  to  visit  his  place  and  see  ducks 
that  are  the  best  in  the  country,  as  he  is 
satisfied  that  anyone  who  sees  them  will 
want  eggs  or  ducks. 

Mr.  M  Mayer,  Jr.,  Conant,  Til.,  makes  it 
his  business  to  breed  hire's  of  the  highest 
qualiiy,  the  Light  Brahmas,  Langbsans, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Goiden  Wyandottes, 
Black  Spanish,  Andalusiaus  and  Browu 
Legborns  being  his  favorites.  He  has  no 
fowls  10  spare  but  will  supply  eggs  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Mount,  Jamesburg,  X.  J., 
mvle  an  exhibit  at  Trenton  ana  Mt.  Holly, 
winning  first  on  Bronze  turkeys,  winning 
also  on  Indian  Games,  White  Guineas  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  eighteen  entries 
winning  fifteen  prizes.  He  recently  sent  a 
lot  of  his  Pekin  ducks  to  England.  He 
breeds  also  Brown  Leghorn*.  Minorcas. 
Light  Brahmas,  Toulouse  geese  and  White 
Holland  turkeys. 

Dr.  Wiaut,  of  Marion,  Ohio,  who  makes 
a  specialty  of  spongia  for  roup,  is  the  great 
Oliio  breeder  of  Buff  Leghorns,  and  im- 
ports tbe  best  to  be  had  in  Europe.  At  the 
Cleveland  show  he  literally  swept  the 
decks,  winning  nearly  everything,  includ- 
ing tbe  American  Buff  Leghorn  Club  silver 
cup. 

Mr.  Daniel  L.  Stauffer,  Spring  City,  Fa., 
breeds  White  Plymouth  Rocks  away  up 
in  ■'  G,"  and  is  now  ready  to  sell  eggs  from 
tlie  ones  he  has  selected  for  that  purpose, 
as  he  uses  only  the  best  birds'  to  supply 
eggs  to  his  customers. 

Mr.  Alfred  Doyle,  Morgan  Fark,  111, 
keeps  nothing  but  Light  Brahmas.  and  he 
has  bred  them  for  seventeen  years.  We 
have  seen  Mr.  Doyle  clean  out  a  whole 
show  with  his  birds.  He  rec  ntly  won  on 
cock,  cockerel,  pullet  and  pen  at  The 
Springfield  show  with  140  in  the  class,  not 


even  a  95  point  bird  being  able  to  win. 
The  hackle  of  his  first-prize  bird  took  tbe 
whole  house,  and  the  breeders  had  to  ad- 
mit ihat  they  were  literally  astonished. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Grigg,  Mt.  Juliet,  Tenu.,  has 
200  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff 
Cochins  for  sale,  and  as  birds  are  now  bard 
to  get  he  says  that  those  who  write  early 
will  get  bargains. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Xorthup,  Racevillc,  Xew 
York,  sends  out  a  catalogue  of  his  Black 
Miuorca*  which  is  a  whole  book  in  itself, 
and  as  he  makes  a  specialty  of  that  breed 
he  knows  just  what  the  birds  should  be. 
His  birds  have  won  hundreds  of  prizes. 

Mr.  Miles  A.  Weiant,  Wortliington, 
Ohio,  breeds  only  Black  Spanish,  and  re- 
cently shipped  a  lot  of  them  to  Moscow, 
Russia,  to  Mr.  John  Pulkanoff- 8000  miJes 
— and  they  reached  there  safely.  It  speaks 
well  for  pure  bred  birds  and  their  vigor  to 
stand  such  a  journey. 

Carbolineum,  made  by  the  Carbolineum 
Wood  Preserving  Company,  120  Broad 
street,  New  York  City,  not  only  preserves 
wood  but  destroys  lice.  Tt  is  a  paint,  and 
Hce  will  not  go  near  it.  Send  for  a  circu- 
lar. 

Messrs.  Shook  Bros.,  of  Spring  Mills, 
Pa.,  are  certainly  in  the  poultry  business. 
They  haveju<t  completed  a  new  poultry 
house,  containing  almost  six  thousand 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  to  accommodate 
their  increasing  trade. 

Mr.  X.  P.  BrowD,  Westboro,  Mass.,  has 
some  choice  cockerels  to  spare  of  his 
Brown  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Light  Brahmas.  Mr.  Brown  also  breeds 
Pekin  ducks  and  White  Guineas,  having 
males  to  d'spose  of.  His  stock  is  carefully 
selected,  and  orders  for  eggs  will  be  filled 
promptly. 

Darling  &  Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chi- 
cago, III.,  make  a  specialtv  of  poultry 
food  supplies.  We  call  attention  to  their 
largo  advertisement.   Read  it  sure. 

Send  for  tbe  new  poult' y  catalogue  of 
Mr.  E.  H.  Cook,  Box  16.  Huntlev.  111.,  and 
get  a  whole  book.  He  has  forty  standard 
breeds,  and  also  offers  Shetland  ponies. 
His  catalogue  illustrates  the  breeds,  and  it 
is  something  everyone  can  read  with  inter- 
est. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Buckbee,  Rockford,  111.,  offers 
his  1896  Seed  and  Plant  Guide,  which  is 
handsomely  illustrated  and  will  be  sent 
anyone  desiring  a  copy. 


Tne  Prairie  State  Incubator  Company, 
Homer  City,  Pa.,  will  send  their  circular, 
handsomely  illustrated,  to  all  desiring.  The 
Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Brooders  are 
used  in  many  of  the  leading  establishments, 
including  the  great  Ling  Island  duck  fa-ms, 
and  it  has  given  satisfaction  wherever  used. 
We  have  never  had  a  single  complaint 
against  it,  and  thousands  of  them  are  in 
use 


Mr.  J.  L.  Randolph,  Bartlett,  Ohio,  has 
won  a  great  many  prizes  at  tbe  recent 
shows.  At  tbe  Muskingum  Yalley  Poul- 
try Show,  Lowell,  Ohio,  December  24tb,  bis 
Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorr.s  were  awarded 
first  premium  on  breeding  pen,  score 
His  Single  Comb  Black  Leghorns  were 
awarded  first  and  second  on  breeding 
pens,  score  188;5£  and  1S5%  winning  Silver 
Cup  for  highest  scoring  ten  birds  of  one 
breed.  Also  won  a  "  Mann's  Bone  Cutter" 
for  the  highest  scoring  breeding  pen,  as 
well  as  special  prize  for  highest  scoring 
cockerel,  score  ninety-six.  He  did  not  en- 
ter any  Plymouth  Rocks,  but  has  them 
scoring  ninety  and  over. 

While  scannirg  the  advertising  columns 
of  this  issue  just  rest  your  eye  on  Mr.  S. 
Champion's  advertisement,  of  Cass  City, 
Mich.  He  has  just  completed  his  "  Annual 
Guide  to  Poultry  Raising."  It  i<  a  hand- 
some volume,  richly  illustrated,  priuted  in 
colors,  and  teaming  with  useful  and  prac- 
tical knowledge.   Buy  it.   Mr.  Champion 


shows  bis  ability  as  a  breeder,  audthe  press 
notices  from  bis  own  town  and  State  speak 
in  their  highest  terms  of  bim.  This  volume 
contains  over  forty  pages,  and  is  neatly 
bound.  Tbe  price  asked  f^r  it  is  merely  to 
cover  postage.  It  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  poultryman,  whether  he  raises  a 
dozen  or  hundreds  of  fowls. 

Messrs.  D.  Landreth  &  Son,  Philadel- 
pbii,  have  issued  a  new  book,  entitled 
"999  Queries,"  with  answers  upon  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  subjects,  which  is 
sent  for  sixty  cents.  Itisaverv  valuable 
aid  to  those  who  desire  more  knowledge  on 
the  subjects  treated. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Scholz,  Erie,  Pa.,  made  almost 
a  clean  sweep  at  the  Erie  Show  on  Golden 
Wyaudottes.  He  was  'be  sole  exhibitor 
of  the  new  and  valuable  variety,  and  re- 
ceived first  premium  on  a  trio— the  Colum- 
bia Wyandottes,  which  resemble  the  Light 
Brahma  in  color  but  have  the  Wyandottes' 
shape. 

Mr.  John  Bennett,  Sunman,  Riplev 
county,  Indiana,  the  great  breeder  of  Black 
Spanish,  prides  himself  on  being  tbe  best 
shipper  of  birds  and  tggs  in  the  world. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Symmes,  Xashville,  Tenn., 
makes  a  specialty  of  Brown  Leghorns,  be- 
lieving them  the  breed  of  all  breeds,  and 
offers  stock  and  eggs  at  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Van  Doreu,  Buckingham, 
Illinois,  has  the  eock,P;  ince,  that  scored  as 
a  cockerel  94J<,  and  among  other  females 
is  Princess,  that  scored  94%,  at  Blooming- 
ton,  January,  1895,  with  a  breeding  pen  he 
showed  there.  These  birds  are  of  his  own 
raising.   Xotice  '■  ad  "  in  this  i»sue. 

Mr.  Fred  B.  Morey,  Lane's  Mills,  Pa., 
has  as  fine  fowls  as  any  breeder  in  America. 
His  breeding  stock  scores  from  94  to  96^ 
points,  and  he  has  the  show  room  cards  to 
verify  the  claim.  He  has  just  bought 
from  Mr.  George  H.  Xorthup,  Raceville, 
X.  Y.,  the  selected  best  fourteen  hens  that 
be  purchased  of  Mr.  F.  P.  Grimes,  Paw 
Paw,  Mich.,  which  score  from  94  to  96 
points,  and  a  96  point  cockerel,  Black 
Minorcas.  He  paid  a  big  price  to  get 
them,  aud  is  going  to  have  the  best, regard- 
less of  cost.  He  has  the  cream  of  Pugh's 
stock  (Minorcas),  "  World  Beater"  (score 
96),  also  the  cream  of  his  own  breeding. 
He  claims  to  have  the  finest  Black  Min- 
orcas in  the  world,  and  will  convince  any 
one  ihat  will  come  and  see  them. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Wallace,  Delaware  Water  Gap. 
Pa,  entered  nineteen  birds  at  the  great 
Scranton  show  recently  and  won  first  on 
Buff  Plymoutb  Rocks,  winning  also  on 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas, 
Japanese  Bantams  ;  2,200  birds  being  at  tbe 
show.  His  Black  Minorcas  scored  as  high 
as  97,  and  his  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
went  up  to  95. 

Mr.  Louis  J.  Due,  515  Lee  street,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  makes  a  cheap  egg  tester 
which  he  considers  a  good  thing. 

The  poultrv  farm  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Lawton, 
Auburn,  X.  Y.,  has  been  named  "  Port 
Lawton  Poultry  Farm,"  to  avoid  confusion 
of  names. 

To  feed  the  O.  K.  Food  made  by  Mr. 
C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass  ,  mix  meal 
and  middlings  with  hot  water,  add  one 
ounce  of  the  O.  K.  Food  to  each  fowl,  or 
one  pound  to  sixteen  to  twenty  fowls. 
This  is  pu^e  meat  and  bone,  and  takes  the 
place  of  all  other  kinds  of  animal  food. 
Use  some  kind  of  grit,  such  as  oyster  shells 
or  mica  crvstal  rock,  in  connection  with 
the  above,  and  you  have  the  essentials  to 
make  eggs  plentiful,  other  conditions  be- 
ing favorable,  such  as  warm  houses,  dry 
location,  etc. 

Poultry  House  Roofs. 

The  roof  of  tbe  poultry-house  may  be  flat, 
and  tarred  paper  used,  in  which  case  work 
should  be  done  before  winter  sets  in.  The 
advantages  of  such  a  roof  are  the  retention 
uf  warmth  and  the  low  cost  compared  with 
shingles,  as  tbe  work  can  be  dor.e  more 
easily  and  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than 
when  shingles  are  used.  All  leaks  must  be 
stopped,  and  the  floor  of  the  poultry  house 
must  be  kept  dry  in  order  to  avoid  roup  in 
winter. 


One  of  the  Troubles. 

A  reader  at  Russellville,  Ky.,  who  keeps 
a  large  number  of  hens,  has  a  difficulty  to 
contend  with  which  has  frequently  teen 
discussed  in  the  Poultry  Keeper.  It  is 
what  he  styles  gapes,  but  it  is  really  roup. 
We  give  below  what  he  says  about  it,  as 
follows : 

I  have  raised  chickens  "for  market  and 
egg  production  for  a  good  many  years.  I 
generally  keep  from  150  to  300  hens,  all 
tnoroughbred.  The  Black  Spanish,  Leg- 
horns and  Plymouth  Rocks  are  my  favor- 
ites. I  never  bad  much  trouble  till  this 
year,  and  now  I  am  in  trouble  sure  enough. 
In  the  firs'  place  they  commenced  to  gape, 
and  ihe  second  time  I  could  not  find  any 
gape  worms.  Jvext  they  commenced  to 
make  a  peculiar  noise,  something  like 
grunting,  which  got  worse,  and  in  a  few 
days  tluy  die  I  opened  several  and  found 
the  galls  very  large,  about  the  size  of  a 
pi-,eon  egg.  The  liver  was  normal. 
Around  the  heart  of  two  I  found  some- 
thing like  a  skin,  and  the  crop*  of  a  few 
were  swollen  as  full  of  wind.  I  examined 
the  passage  and  found  it  all  right.  They 
looked  nice  and  bright  until  tbey  died.  I 
I  keep  my  chickens  in  a  barn  40x50  feet, 
made  of  flooring,  which  is  warm,  even  in 
th»  coldest  weather.  Beside  the  regular 
food,  they  scratch  in  tbe  droppings  of  cat- 
tle, which  is  mostly  corn,  and  have  plenty 
of  grit  and  water.   Tbey  are  r,ot  too  fat. 

Tbe  gaping,  really  a  struggle  for  breath, 
is  due  to  the  clogging  of  ihe  nostrils,  which 
compels  the  bird  to  breathe  through  the 
open  mouth,  accompanied  by  thickening 
of  the  windpipe  and  tilling  of  tbe  same 
with  phlegm.  It  may  have  been  caused  to 
appear  by  draughts  of  air  over  the  fowls, 
tspecially  at  uight.  It  is  difficult  to  ap- 
ply a  remedy,  as  the  bird  is  liable  to  be  suf- 
focated in  the  attempt.  It  is  no  doubt, 'ike 
other  forms  of  roup,  contagious.  Remove 
all  affected  birds  from  the  others  and  scat- 
ter air-slaked  lime  freely  in  the  house  and 
yards.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  liquid  car- 
bolic acid  to  every  gallon  of  drinking 
water,  and  burn  wood  tar  in  the  house  at 
night,  using  care  not  to  suffocate  the  birds, 
but  have  the  house  full  of  dense  black 
fumes.  Once  a  day  give  a  teaspoonful  of 
beaten  raw  eggs— yolk  and  white  beaten 
together.   

Lime  aud  Hen  Manure. 

Lime  will  liberate  ammonia  from  the 
droppings, hence  those  who  use  lime  should 
kepp  that  fact  in  view.  We  bring  this  subject 
forward  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested 
by  reason  of  tbe  following  inquiries,  from 
Mr.  B.  Harner,  Xorth  Andover,  Mass. 

You  frequently  recommend  the  use  of 
lime  in  pens  and  runs,  but  I  must  make  the 
most  of  my  manure,  and  hsve  al«avs  un- 
derstood that  lime  will  free  the  ammonia, 
and  so  deteriorate  rbe  manure.  I  know 
you  are  well  posted  in  chemistry,  and  un- 
derstand such  matters  well,  so  I  would  be 
pleased  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  it  miiht  aiso  be  useful  to  others  in 
similar  circu  instances. 

Tbe  question  is  whether  it  will  pay  to 
look  out  for  the  value  of  tbe  droppings 
when  the  safety  of  the  fowls  is  concerned. 
Lime  is  one  of  the  best  substances  that  can 
be  used  in  the  poultry  house  for  the  pre- 
vention of  lice  and  disease ,  and  those  w  ho 
make  a  specialty  of  poultry  should  look 
upon  the  droppings  only  as  a  secondary 
consideration.  For  our  part  we  attach  very 
little  value  to  them,  aud  do  not  even  aim  to 
save  them  except  to  scatter  them  on  the 
ground  as  fast  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
poultry  house.  The  ordinary  ben  manure, 
saved  in  barrels,  with  the  lumps  as  hard  as 
flint,  is  not  worth  the  hauling  to  the 
ground.  U«e  the  lime  and  let  the  droppings 
go,  taking  careof  the  hens  first  of  all. 


TO  THE  LAND  OF  SUNSHINE 


And  Flowers,  the  Italy  of  America, 
California. 

Via  the  true  southern  pathway,  "The  Iron 
Mountain  Route,"  which  traverses  a  region 
of  perpetual  .sunshine,  where  snow  storms, 
blizzards  or  high  altitudes  are  unknown. 
Pullman  first  and  second  class  pa'ace  and 
tourist  sleepinj  cars  Co  points  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Texas.  Old  and  >ew  Mexico, 
Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Nebraska.  Utah  and  Xevada,  without 
change.  Quick  time,  low  rates,  and  all  the 
comforts  oi  modern  railway  improvements 
guaranteed  to  all  who  purchase  tickets  via 
the  Missouri  Pacific  railway  system.  For 
rates  write  from  your  home,  literature,  and 
full  information,  drop  a  postal  card.  J.  P. 
McCaun.  T.  P.  Agent,  519  Railroad  avenue, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  or  391  Broad»av,  Xew  York. 
W.  E.  Hoyt.  G.  E.  P.  Agt.. 

Xew  York. 
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FEEDING  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

Warmth  is  Everything.— Scratching 
an  Important  Point.— Why  They 
Have  Bowel  Disease.— Points 
on  Brooding. 

There  is  no  great  secret  in  feeding;  chicks 
in  brooders  Feed  tlieni  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  when  they  are  with  hens.  It  is  best 
not  to  feed  anything  until  they  are  thirty- 
six  hours  old.  Young  chicks  absorb  the 
yolk  just  before  coming  out,  and  need  no 
food.  But  they  do  need  refund  should  be 
kept  quiet  and  undisturbed  for  a  div  at 
least.  The  first  food  may  be  rolled 
oats,  which  are  sold  "by  all  grocers  for 
making  instantaneous  oatmeal.  Feed  it 
dry;  a  few  bread  crumbs  may  be  given  in- 
stead of  the  oatmeal  if  preferred.  Feed 
every  two  hours  the  first  three  days.  After 
the  chicks  are  three  or  four  days  old  they 
may  be  fed  anything  that  they  will  eat,  anil 
the  greater  the  variety  the  better  for  the 
•chicks.  Food  Should  never  be  too  soft,  but 
rather  dry,  and  if  corn,  wheat  and  oats  are 
ground  together,  and  a  raw  egc  added  for 
every  fifty  chicks,  the  whole  beiug  well 
mixed  and  scalded  before  feeding,  it.  will 
make  an  excellent  mixture.  After  the 
chicks  are  a  week  old,  feed  three  times  a 
day,  but  between  the  meals  scatter  a  gi  1  of 
millet  seed  in  dirt,  chaff  or  tine  cut  straw, 
to  make  them  scratch.  Potatoes,  stale 
bread  dipped  in  milk,  cooked  turnip*, 
table  scraps,  or  anything  they  will  eat,  will 
answer.  Keep  a  box  of  coarsely-ground 
bone,  ojster  shells,  grit,  charcoal,  and  a 
larger  box  of  coal  ashes,  sifted  (for  dust- 
ing), convenient  for  their  use. 

Cooked  meat  should  be  fed  twice  a  week. 
If  this  cannot  be  had.use  ground  meat,  one 
pound  to  ten  pounds  of  the  scalded  food. 
If  too  much  be  given  it  will  cause  bowel 
disease.  VV  hen  the  chicks  scratch  and  dust 
it  indicates  good  health.  If  a  chick  droops, 
look  on  the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck  for 
grey  lice.  If  any  lice  are  found,  rub  head 
and  neck  with  melted  lard.  Never  use 
kerosene  on  chicks, or  grease  of  any  kind  on 
the  bodies.  Persian  insect  powder,  well 
dusted  into  the  feathers  will  prevent  the 
mites  from  killing  the  chicks. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  giving  too  much  heat 
in  the  brooders  nor  aim  to  ventilate  them, 
ior  ventilation  of  chicks  kills  more  than  it 
cures.  When  they  aredr^opy,  look  ragged, 
and  are  clogged  at  the  vent,  it  indicates 
lack  of  heat,  hence  young  chicks  should 
have  plenty  of  warmth  from  the  start. 
They  must  not  be  chilled  even  for  a  min- 
ute, and  dampness  is  fatal.  The  drinking 
water  should  be  given  in  vessels  that  allow 
only  the  beaks  to  get  to  the  water. 

It  has  been  stated  that  ninety  degrees  is 
a  good  temperature  in  the  brooder,  but 
ninety-eight  is  belter.  A  bottom  heat 
brooder  will  cause  leg  weakness  when  the 
chicks  are  ten  days  old,  and  sulphur  and 
other  nostrums  should  be  avoided.  Good 
food  is  better  for  chi.-ks  than  medicine. 
The  troughs  must  be  kept  clean,  and  all 
surplus  food  removed.  Hoard  floors,  cov- 
ered with  dry  earth  or  finely  sifted  coal 
allies,  are  better  than  the  ground  in  winter. 
Never  use  wood  ashes,  as  they  are  too  alka- 
line and  cau=tic. 

The  food  should  cost  about  five  cents  for 
every  pound  of  chicken  produced:  This  is 
the  result  of  careful  tests  lo  ascertain  that 
fact,  but  with  a  warm  brooder  house,  and 
the  chicks  kept  clean  and  healthy,  the  cost 
may  be  reduced  as  low  as  four  cents.  We 
do  not  advise  attempting  the  economy  of 
food.  Feed  the  chicks  all  they  will  eat  at 
each  meal,  and  make  tbem  grow  and  get 
them  to  market  as  soon  as  possible,  but  do 
not  force  them,  as  overfeeding  will  also 
cause  bowel  disease.  The  chicks,  if  no 
drawback  has  been  met  with,  should  aver- 
age one  pound  in  weight  when  they  are 
seven  weeks  old.  Some  will  weigh  more, 
and  some  less,  but  ICO  chicks,  togei  her, 
should  weigh  DO  pounds.  Oi  course, 
something  depends  on  the  breed.  Scrub 
chicks  may  not  weigh  a  pound  until  they 
are  ten  weeks  old.  Any  of  the  large  breed 
of  fowls,  such  as  Brahma's,  Cochins,  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Java*,  Lang- 
shans,  Dorkins.Houdans  or  Indian  Games, 
will  produce  fine  broilers. 

Raising  broilers  is  a  winter  business,  for 
they  should  reach  the  market  in  April  or 
May,  at  which  time  prices  are  highest. 
They  may  be  hatched  from  November  loth 


to  March  loth,  and  the  market  will  take  all 
that  may  ba  sent.  Prices  average  from 
thirty  to  sixty  cents  per  pound,  accord  ng 
tO'quality.  They  are  sold  in  winter  ready 
dressed,  being  dry  picked  and  made  as  at- 
tractive in  appearance  as  possible. 

In  order  to  try  an  experiment,  we  gave  a 
lot  of  chicks  sulphur  in  their  food,  while 
other  lots  were  not  so  treated.  The  result 
was  that  the  chicks  that  had  sulphur  be- 
came weak  in  the  legs,  which,  however, 
did  not  occur  until  the  weather  became 
damp,  when  nearly  one-third  of  them  were 
affected.  We  have  tested  the  feeding  of 
sulphur  to  fowls  and  chicks  several  times, 
and  the  result  Is  always  lameness.  Our 
advice  is  to  avoid  the  use  of  sulphur.  The 
use  of  Douglass  mixture,  which  is  com- 
posed of  one  pound  copperas,  two  gallons 
water,  and  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid, 
will  have  a  similar  e  ffect,  and  its  repeated 
use  causes-death,  the  free  acid  acting  upon 
the  tissue*  and  membranes,  ending  fatal  y. 
Avoid  ail  medicines.  A  healtny  fowl  or 
chick  will  need  no  tonic.  Wholesome  fo' d 
is  sufficient.  It  is  well  enough  to  give 
medicine  when  necessary,  but  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  nostrums  is  wrong  and 
injurious. 

What  Ailed  the  Pit  Games. 

Pit  Games  are  the  best  of  all  table  fowls 
but  they  are  tender  when  young  though 
very  hardy  when  matured.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Easton, St.  Charles,  Tito.,  gives  his  experi- 
ence wii  h  them  and  desires  co  known  the 
cause  and  remedy  for  his  loss.   lie  says: 

I  tried  to  raise  a  few  Pit  Games,  not  be- 
cause I  approved  of  tne  bruiality  of  the 
pit,  or  tue  lighiingof  chickens  under  any 
circumstances,  but  bseause  I  think  they  are 
the  best  breed  for  all  purposes,  and  for 
beauty,  style,  etc.,  to  please  my  fancy. 
Lasr  spring  I  lost  more  tbaa  two-ihirds  of 
the  clrcks  hatched  (under  hens).  They 
ejected  an  excretion  ot  a  white  and  light 
brown  color,  after  they  were  five  to  fifteen 
days  old,  of  a  gluey  nature,  which  adheied 
to  the  vent  and  became  very  hard.  It  com- 
pletely bunged  the  vent  so  that  the  chicks 
could  not  have  a  natural  discharge.  The 
winas  drooped  and  the  feathers  seemed  to 
stick  out  or  turn  the  wrong  way  until  the 
little  fellows  resembled  miniature  porcu- 
pines. They  continued  in  this  condition 
until  th^y  died,  which  was  in  about  ten 
days  or  two  weeks.  I  fed  them  corn  meal, 
cooked  and  raw,  dry  and  moist,  looked  for 
the  great  enemy,  lice,  but  found  none. 

The  cornmeal  was  not  sufficient,  as  they 
should  have  had  a  variety.  The  symptoms 
seem  to  be  such  as  happen  when  they  have 
been  chilled  at  some  time.  The  remedy  is 
to  keep  them  in  a  warm  place,  give  cooked 
meat  and  bonemeal  once  a  day,  ad'Jing 
a  tablespoonful  of  linseed  meal  to  the  ra- 
tion of  a  dozen  chicks  once  a  day,  in  order 
to  prevent  costiveness.  A  variety  of  food 
is  always  essential  for  chicks. 

A  Few  Points  on  Breeding. 

We  are  always  pleased  to  have  our  sub- 
scribers ask  us  questions,  for  then  we 
know  what  they  wish  us  to  tell  them.  The 
object  of  this  department  is  educational, 
and  to  enable  our  readers  to  use  it  as  a 
medium  of  deriving  direct  information. 
"  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  ask  for 
it,"  is  an  old  motto,  and  the  same  applies 
here.  I  f  we  do  not  give  you  what  you  de- 
sire, ask  us  for  it.  In  le^ard  to  feeding,  a 
subscriber  asks : 

Will  some  of  the  experienced  readers 
be  so  kind  as  to  answer  through  tne  paper 
the  fol  owing  questions:  1.  How  much 
grain  will  be  required  daily  fornft*  hens  ? 
How  much  s  jft  teed,  bran  and  meal, cooked 
with  vegetables,  should  be  given  them  each 
morning?  2.  Should  meat  (hutchei's 
scraps)  be  given  every  day,  and  in  what, 
quantity  ;  also,  should  it  be  cooked  w'th 
their  soft  food,  or  chopped  and  then  given? 
3.  Is  Charcoal  fattening,  and  will  fowls 
ea'  too  much?  If  so.  how  much  should  be 
fed  <o  fifty  hens  :-  My  towls  are  healthy, 
and  in  excellent  condition,  but  do  not  lay. 
Any  practical  suggestions  will  be  grate- 
fully recei : ed. 

The  writer  states  that  his  fowls  are 
healthy,  but  do  uot  lay,  which  is  due  to 
over-feeding,  the  hens  being  too  fat.  This 
we  surmise  by  the  questions,  as  he  wishes 
to  know  '•  how  much  feed  to  give." 
Now,  there  is  no  fixed  quantity  for  fifty 
hens,  as  all  hens  differ,  no  two  being  alike. 
Some  will  eat  twice  as  much  as  others. 
The  object  should  be  to  avoid  feeding  too 
much 

A  mess  of  mixed  soft  food  may  be  given 
in  the  morning,  barely  enough  to  satisfy 
the  appetite,  if  half  enough  be  given,  so 
much  the  better,  tor  the  hens  work  and 


scratch  as  much  as  possible  to  satisfy  their 
hunger.  Meat  from  the  butcher  may  be 
given  three  times  a  week,  cooked,  either  in 
the  soft  foo'i  or  chopped.  Charcoal  is 
beneficial,  as  it  corrects  bowel  disorders. 
A  bi, x  of  it  should  In'  placed  where  the 
fowls  can  always  have  access  to  if.  It 
will  iio  no  harm,  as  the  hens  will  eat  no 
more  of  it  than  they  wish.  Sens  should 
never  be  kept  w  ith  pullets,  as  the  hens, 
having  completed  their  growth,  "ill  fatten 
luUCh  more  readily  than  will  pullets.  A 
week's  experience  will  teach  how  to  feed 
better  than  can  be  described.  When  lens 
run  to  you  for  food  every  time  they  see 
you  coining,  it  is  Lecau«e  they  have  been 
fed  too  much,  do  not  scratch,  and  have  beep 
educated  to  do  so.  Feeding  is  an  art,  the 
point  being  not  to  give  a  certain  quantity 
of  food, but  to  feed  so  that  t  he  hens  will  not 
become  over  fat.  When  hens  are  healthy 
and  eat  well,  yet  do  not  lay,  the  fat  ones 
should  be  "elected  and  placed  in  a  separate 
yard,  there  to  be  put  on  a  diet  of  one  meal 
per  day,  given  at  night,  and  a  sparing 
meal  at  that,  until  they  are  reduced  in 
tltsh.  No  two  fl  cks  of  hens  will  eat  the 
same  quantity  of  food,  hence  no  estimate 
can  be  made  for  an  allowance  for  that 
n  umber. 

Feed  only  I  wice  a  day,  but  scatter  a  gill 
of  millet  seed  in  litter,  and  thus  induce 
them  lo  scratch.  Eggs  depend  on  scratch- 
ing more  than  the  food. 


The  Pullets  and  Weak  Legs. 

When  hens  or  pullets  have  weak  legs,  the 
cause  is  mostly  due  to  their  being  too  fat. 
Mr.  E.  P.  Wilcox,  Pohocton,  N.  Y.,  writes 
us  on  the  subject  and  also  makes  inquiries 
on  other  subjects.   He  says: 

Will  you  plea.-e  tell  me  what  is  the  mat- 
ter wi:h  my  White  Plymouth  Rock  pullet 
that  becomes  weak  in  the  legs,  drooping 
around,  and  if  the  gets  down  cannot  get  up? 
I  doctored  ber  as  best  I  knew  how,  and 
sifted  sulphur  in  her  feathers,  put  lard  on 
her  head,  and  gave  her  condition  powders. 
She  acted  as  if  shecould  baldly  pick  up  her 
legs  when  running,  and  finally  got  so  bad 
that  her  face  swelled  up  and  one  side  be- 
came scurvy  ;  then  I  kided  her.  But  now 
anol  her  pullet  is  troubled  in  the  same  way. 
1  fed  warm  meals  in  the  morning,  consist- 
ing of  baked  potatoes,  scraps  from  the 
table,  bran  or  corn  meal,  soaked  bread,  all 
mixed  up  warm.  Atnignt  I  fed  oats  or 
wheat  and  have  good,  warm  quarters.  I 
al-o  gave  cabbage  and  meat  occasionally  . 
Should  my  bens  lay  w.th  such  care  ? 
Which  is  best  for  them,  baked  or  boiled  po- 
tatoes ? 

The  cause  of  the  hens  or  pullets  being 
unable  to  stand  may  frequently  be  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  male,  and  they  should 
be  removed  from  aim.  It  also  happens  in 
flocks  that  receive  too  much  food  and  but 
little  exercise.  So  far  as  the  feeding  of  po- 
tatoes is  concerned  they  may  be  fed  iu  any 
manner,  baked, boiled, or  even  raw  it  chopped 
tine.  We  believe  tnat  the  correspond- 
ent feeds  too  much  food,  hence  no  eggs. 


Some  Questions  About  Hatehing. 

As  we  have  frequenely  stated,  much  of 
the  success  secured  depends  ou  the  one 
who  manages.  II  an  operator  does  not  rely 
wholly  on  the  regulator,  but  is  willing  to 
watch  the  incubator  occasionally,  he  will 
succeed.  There  are  a  hundred  or  more 
matters  connected  with  an  incubator  that 
could  be  discussed.  Mrs.  John  Hendricks, 
Excelsior,  Minn  .  asks  several  questions, 
which  we  are  pleased  to  answer: 

i  think  your  paper  is  splendid,  and  I 
wish  to  tell  what  success  I  had  with  my 
incubators  and  to  ask  a  tew  questions.  I 
had  my  incubator  upstairs  last  spring,  and 
it  was  hard  work  to  keep  it  near  th-  right 
heat  every  time  the  wind  blew  hard.  I 
bad  to  turn  up  the  lamp  and  cover  it  all 
over  with  quilts  to  keep  il  warm.  The 
thermometer  was  as  low  as  £8  and  84,  so 
the  next  time,  in  spite  of  all  my  watching. 
I  got  up  every  mght  one  or  two  times  to 
see  about  it,  but  I  hatched  eigbtv-  five  per 
cent  of  all  the  eggs  put  in,  and  now  you 
say.  '■  Do  not  ta-e  out  any  chicks  while 
hatching,''  bu*.  if  I  get  seventh  -five  or  more 
in  mine  they  will  sit  with  Mieir  wings 
spread  out  and  mouths  open  wide  whe'i  it 
does  not  register  over  DO  on  the  ther- 
mometer. C  in  yon  tell  me  the  reason? 
Is  it  the  want  of  air?  I  have  four  tubes, 
two  on  each  end  that  lot  air  in  under  th« 
egg's.  The  tubes  are  about  one  inch  across, 
and  then  the  regulators  on  top.  Where 
should  the  moisture  i  ans  go?  My  ma- 
chine is  made  to  slide  the  pans  in  jusl  un- 
der and  close  up  to  the  tan<,  luit  I  cou  d 
not  see  as  thai  w  ould  do  any  gocx  so  I  put 
them  under  the  eggs. 

First,  we  should  know  what  kind  of  an 
incubator  is  used.   It  is  always  best  to 


follow  the  directions  of  the  manufacturer. 
The  reason  we  suggest  that  no  chicks 
should  be  taken  out  until  the  hatch  is 
finished  is  because  the  heat  suddenly 
drops.  This  is  not  so  liable  to  occur  in  a 
lamp  incubator,  however,  where  the  loss 
of  heat  can  be  guarded  against.  As  is  well 
known,  the  animal  heat  from  the  chicks 
often  keep  the  temperature  up,  and  when 
the  chicks  are  taken  out  this  ti'eat  must  be 
regained  at  once.  The  moisture  should  go 
where  the  directions  demand,  as  in- 
cubators differ.  Good  batches  depend 
upon  good  eggs.  There  is  always  a  sufB- 
ciency  of  air  in  an  incubator,  and  if  the 
chicks  seem  to  pant  it  matters  not  for  a 
few  hours  as  they  will  not  suffer  severely 
from  the  beat  at  100  degrees. 


How  Many  Eggs. 

.Mr.  A.  M.  Balsted,  writing  on  the  above 
subject,  says  that  some  years  since  a  tabu 
lated  statement  went  the  rounds  of  the 
press,  showing  that  a  lieu  could  not  pos- 
sibly lay  more  than  (iOO  eggs  in  her  natural 
life.  The  number  was  parceled  out  as  fol- 
lows: The  first  year  after  birth,  lo  to  20; 
second  year,  100  to  1)20;  third  year,  120  to 
135;  fourth  year,  100  to  115:  fifth  year,  9O 
to  80;  sixth  year,  50  to  CO;  seventh  year, 
35  to  49;  eighth  year,  15  to  20.  This  table 
was  assumed  and  based  upon  u  micro- 
scopic investigation  of  the  ovarium  of  a 
hen,  by  some  European  savaut.  For  once, 
science  was  wrong.  Recently  a  number  of 
persons  have  kept  careful  count  and  have 
found  an  egg  production  of  nearly  1,000, 
during  the  eight  or  nine  years  of  a  hen's 
life.  I  myself  have  had  a  yield  of  over 
350  eggs  per  hen  in  t;vo  years,  averaging 
175  yearly  from  a  flock  of  Crevecoeurs,  and 
my  Brown  Leghorns  yearly  exceed  that 
record.  Two  years  since,  from  a  flock  of 
(il  hens  at  first,  of  which  two  died  in 
February  and  March,  and  34  were  killed  for 
the  table  prior  to  July.  I  gathered,  be- 
tween January  1st  and  September  1st, 
6,257  eggs.  Taking  43  as  the  average  num- 
ber of  hens  through  the  season,  this  gives 
an  average  of  145  eggs  per  hen  per  season 
of  eight  months.  Of  these  Gl  hens  25  were 
Brown  Leghorns.  0  Light  Brahmas,  4 
Plymouth  Roc.cs,  and  the  rest  were  crosses 
and  mongrels.  Had  the  flock  been  all  Leg- 
horns I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  average 
would  have  been  fully  175  eggs  per  hen. 

This  production  of  eggs  may  be  forced 
by  suitable  feeding,  and,  in  breeding  for 
profit,  it  should  be  done.  Assuming  the 
table  given  above  to  be  correct,  in  propor- 
tion of  the  eggs  laid  at  certain  ages  of  the 
fowl,  it  follows  that  to  get  the  full  value  of 
the  egg  produetion  we  must  keep  hens  un- 
til the  fourth  year.  If,  by  proper  feeding 
and  attention,  we  can  cause  her  t<  lay 
three-fourth  or  more  of  that  possible  num- 
ber during  the  first  two  years,  we  can  then 
latten  her  for  market,  and  till  her  place  ir 
the  yard  by  younger  fowls,  to  go  through 
the  same  forcing  process.  It  is  folly  to 
feed  and  keep  a  hen  for  four  years,  when 
the  bulk  of  her  product  may  be  obtained 
from  her  in  half  that  time.  I  should,  there- 
fore, advise  fitting  her  for  market,  as  soon 
as  she  has  finished  the  best  ot  her  second 
season's  laying,  which  is  usually  about 
June.  The  cocks  may  be  kept  until  three 
years  old,  if  desired,  but  usually  two  years 
will  In'  found  the  most  profitable  age  to 
market  them. 

Ir.  the  "old  time"  it  was  a  good  flock  of 
hens  that  averaged  50  eggs  per  annum. 
Now.  an  average  of  100  is  esieemed  a  low 
figure,  150  per  head  being  considered  the 
necessary  number  to  entitle  a  flock  to  be 
called  good  layers.  We  frequently  bear  of 
instances  where  an  average  of  200  and  up- 
wards have  been  produced  by  small-sized 
flacks,  but  these  are  exceptions  to  the  rule. 


Water-Fountains. 

Use  troughs  or  fountains  that  can  be 
easily  cleaned.  Some  troughs  become 
slimy,  though  the  water  appears  clear.  To 
clean  such  troughs,  use  a  broom  and  soap- 
suds, rinsing  with  clear  water.  If  this  is 
done  once  a  week,  a  d  the  troughs  filled 
wit h  fresh  water  every  morning,  the  hens 
will  be  amply  supplied  with  all  the  fresh 
water  needed.  For  ducks,  the  trout/hs 
should  have  slats  of  lath  across  the  top,  to 
prevent  them  from  ma\ing  the  water  filthy. 
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Canker  Sore  Throat. 

We  are  much  pleased  witb  the  letter  be- 
low, from  Mr.  M.  Buiidy,  Santa  Ana,  Cal., 
who  very  briefly  gives  our  readers  some 
excellent  advice  white  making  an  inquiry. 
He  states  what  should  be  done  and  how  Lie 
,'as  kept  disease  away  from  his  flocks.  Mr. 
Bundy  says: 

"  I  have  carefully  read  your  paper  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  have  received  much  valu- 
able information  therefrom.  I  have  been 
in  the  chicken  business  only  eight  years, 
first  for  pleasure  and  now  for  profit.  For 
the  first  year  or  two  li3e,  mites,  roup  and 
swelled  heads  were  a  continual  source  of 
annoyance,  hut  I  have  had  no  trouble  with 
any  of  these  for  several  years.  1  find  that 
any  or  all  of  them  are  the  effect  of  neglect 
or  carelessness.  'I  here  is,  however,  one 
disef.se  to  which  chickens  are  subject  that 
I  aia  unable  to  entirely  eradicate,  and  that 
is  cancer  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  a  white 
fungus  growth,  it  rs  seldom  now  that  I 
ba-.'e  a  case.  I  have  always  killed  and 
t  urned  the  effected  bird  as  soon  as  I  dis- 
covered any  symptoms,  believing  this  the 
best  way  to  get  a  g^od  healthy  stock. 
What  I  wish  ro  know  is  whether  thi«  dis- 
a  se  is  transmitted  to  the  young  chicks  in 
an  hereditary  form,  it  is  easy  to  dry  it 
up  and  drive  it  away  f  jr  a  time  if  taken  in 
the  early  stage,  hut  such  biras  I  consider 
aid  not  good  to  use  as  breeders.  Please 
answer  this  through  your  valuable  paper." 

Canker  is  regarded  a<  diptheria  in  fowls 
and  is  contagious  with  both  adults  and 
thicks.  IS  is  often  in  a  more  mild  form 
with  fowls  than  with  humans,  however. 
The  remedy  is  a  pinch  of  chlorate  of  pot- 
nsh  sprinkled  down  the  throne  once  a  day. 
Of  course  where  one  has  a  large  number  of 
sick  fowls  it  becomes  laborious  to  handle 
them  and  it  is  also  very  disagreeable  work. 
To  avoid  this,  all  medicine  for  poultry  is 
given  in  the  drinking  water,  hence  a  table- 
spoonful  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  a  quart 
of  water  is  placed  before  the  fowls  to 
drink.  Some  prefer  to  swab  the  throats 
with  a  soft  rag  tied  to  a  lead  pencil,  then 
applying  the  chlorate,  which  is  an  excel- 
lent method  if  the  time  and  labor  can  be  so 
bestowed. 


A  Modest  Beginning. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Phelps,  Ghent,  N.\  .,  wishes 
to  make  poultry  a  business,  giving  it  his 
whole  attention.  He  proposes  to  »tart right, 
and,  in  order  to  let  our  readers  kno.v  what 
be  considers  the  proper  way,  we  give  his 
letter.   He  says : 

I  am  thinking  quPe  seriously  of  making 
the  poultry  business  my  life  work.  Family 
means  are  quite  limited.  I  cannot  be  spared 
away  from  home  at  present ;  therefor->,must 
make  the  best  of  present  circumstances. 
There  is  a  vacant  stall  in  our  barn  which  I 
propose  to  use  as  a  fowl  hou«e.  I  expect 
to  have  six  or  ten  nice  laying  hens,  sav 
Brown  Leghorns,  and  rive  to  these  hens  a 
great  deal  of  attention  and  time,  and  see 
liow  mau v  eggs  they  will  produce  by  fall. 
Also,  to  have  batched  in  the  spring  two  or 
three  dozen  chicks  and  raise  them  for  the 
fall  market.  Now,  under  present  circum- 
stances, is  vhis  not  the  best  way  for  ine  to 
start  in  the  poultry  husiuess  ? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Phelps  does 
not  expect  to  begin  with  a  thousand  hens, 
and  then  trust  to  luck;  but  commences 
with  from  six  to  ten  hens,  and  personally 
learn  how  many  eggs  they  will  lay.  From 
that  beginning  he  can  increase  gradually,  so 
that  when  he  gets  up  to  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  hens  he  will  know  what  to  do 
with  them,  and  he  will  not  thus  risk  all  his 
capital  in  something  he  does  not  under- 
stand. It  is  cheaper  to  learn  first  and  get 
the  fowls  afterwards.  It  is  impossible  for 
a  man  to  go  from  the  clerk's  desk  to  the 
poultry  yard  and  make  it  pay,  nor  can  the 
poultryman  go  to  the  clerk's  desk  and  give 
satisfaction.  But  one  can,  like  Mr.  Pbelps, 
begin  at  the  bottom  and  gradually  work  up 
a  business  that  will  enable  him  to  be  his 
own  •'  boss." 


Xo  Roosters  with  Hens. 

Mr.  C.  Gerlock,  Laketon,  "Wis.,  believes 
that  it  is  wrong  to  discard  the  males,  giv- 
ing his  reasons,  based  on  experience  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Beplying  to  Mr.  Musselman's  state- 
ment, I  will  say  that  I  have  tried  doing 
away  with  roosters  but  to  my  sorrow.  In 
March.  April  and  May  I  received  from  my 
200  hen-;  from  123  to  175  eggs  a  day,  but 
about  I  bat,  time  my  hens  got  restless,  and 
they  broke  off  laying  until  they  came  down 
to  thirty  eggs  per  day,  which"  I  never  had 
viy  hens  to  do  before  in  June,  July  and  An- 
gast.    I  feed  for  eggs,  and  know  "how  to  do 


it,  as  I  go  aceordingto  the  Poult iy  Keep- 
er's advice,  but  without  roosters  there  is 
no  profit.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
others." 

The  fact  that  the  hens  did  well  for  three 
months  is  in  favor  of  no  roosters,  and  it 
may  be  due  to  some  other  cause  that  they 
ceased  laying.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  hens  do  best  when  there  are  no  roost- 
ers.   

What  is  a  Good  Hatch  ? 

The  above  is  a  difficult  question  to  an- 
swer's there  are  so  many  conditions  affect- 
ing hatches.  Of  course,  we  understand 
that  when  one  asks  such  a  question,  as  does 
Mr.  F.  G.  Sbeffer,  Glen  Bock,  Pa.,  given  be- 
low, he  alludes  to  what  should  be  expected 
as  the  average.    He  sais: 

1.  What  per  cent,  is  regarded  a*  a  good 
hatch  of  fertile  eggs  in  the  winter  season  'i 
2.  What  per  cent  do  the  large  establish- 
ments for  hatching  average  iu  the  winter 
season  '!  I  do  not  ask  for  an  extended  re- 
ply, but  just  a  short  answer. 

If  one  seeares  sixty  per  cent,  in  winter, 
it  is  not  too  littl°,  for  then  the  males  may 
be  sick,  the  combs  fronted,  the  hens  closely 
confined  and  fat,  and  the  eggs  chilled.  In 
late  spring  and  summer  one  may  expect 
seventy-five  per  cent.  Tbpre  is  more  in  the 
eggs,  so  far  as  risk  of  hatching  is  concerned, 
than  iu  the  sitting  hen  or  iucubalcr  Eggs 
from  immature  pullets  sometimes  fail,  or 
if  chicks  come  from  them  they  are  not 
easily  raised.  Breeders  who  sell  eggs  from 
the  pure  breeds  believe  that  seven  chicks 
from  thirteen  eggs  is  a  good  hatch. 
Esrss  are  very  uncertain  things,  forin  hatch- 
ing them  we  are  treading  on  the  confines  of 
nature  in  endeavoring  to  control  the  bring- 
ing of  creatures  into  life. 

Something  to  Think  About. 

As  an  instance  of  the  inferior  product  of 
American  poultry  as  compared  with  that 
of  France,  a  country  where  poultry  rearing 
is  carried  on  very  skillfully,  Henry  Stewart 
gives  the  following  figures :  The  number  of 
fowls  kept  in  France  is  43,85s', 780 ;  the  aver- 
age product  of  chickens  reared  is  three  to 
each  hen,  and  the  average  product  of  eggs 
per  hen  is  100  per  year.  The  total  money 
product  is  £101,000,00(1.  According  to  the 
last  census,  the  number  of  fowls  in  the 
United  States  is  102,272,135  ;  the  product  of 
chickens  is  not  given,  but  if  it  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  yield  of  eggs  it 
would  be  abuiit  three  to  every  two 
hens,  the  average  yitld  of  eggs  be- 
ing fifty-four  to  each  hen.  The  different 
reports  are  probably  near  the  truth,  judging 
from  the  prevalent  opinion  that  '"  hens  are 
poor  stock,"  while  the  Frenchwoman,  with 
her  industrious  and  hen-comDelling  ways 
makes  friends  of  her  poulets  and  cherishes 
them  as  she  does  her  love-letters,  wh  ch  she 
also  calls  by  the  same  word,  while  the  esti- 
mation in  which  she  holds  her  pullets  may 
bo  realized  by  the  name  she  gives  them, 
which  is  poulette,  and  m^ans  not  only  a  pul- 
let but  a  uarling.  Thus  giving  her  heart  to 
her  work,  she  succeeds  in  it  and  makes  it 
profitable.  This  is  a  lesson  for  our  poultry 
keeper*. 


SHIP  YOUR 


POULTRY  &  EGGS 


SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO. 


CHICAGO. 

Reference,  P.  H.JACOBS. 


Gl-Kfrom  13  best  breeds  nf  poultry,  stock  fnr 
'  sale.  Stamp  tor  cir.    A.C.Fulton,  York,  1'a. 


"fTRgs  from  pMze  birds,  G.Wraiis..  li.  P.  Rooks,  I. 
I  -  nrahs.s2  per  u.  Kobe.  w.j.ushy,  Chesterville,  .vid. 

P.  K.  exclusively.   Eirg*  $l  p-r  lf>.  Incunamr 


►  .  egg*.  i.i  per  100. 


A.  Cramer,  oakville,  Pa. 


KC.W  and  It.  LEVS..  S.  L  Wyandottes.  fl 
•  per  15.       per  39.   .1.  W.  Cook,  Pone  o,  Inil. 


BL4I  K  I.  *  N<.S!i  \  >  S.  S.C  W.  Legs.,  W.  ('. 
K. Polish  aim  tJit  Games.  CM. Long  Spades,  Ind 


T7l  A.  JOSI/VN,  Hainmonton.  N.J.  S.  C.  W. 
J-J.  I  eglioms  and  R   1'lym.  Hock  i  ggs.  Jl  per  15. 


FOX  TF.KRIF.RS  any  age.  Champion blood.  Cir 
KreedersrfKlj.tpred.  Rnnrh  Par, HaiThtown.  ind 


M 


MIK<  ,VS.  Mark  and  Wlilte 
F.    X.   WITSVflNKK.   T  ffin 


Ircular  fiee. 
Ohio. 


I)F.KIN  lm.-k  Eggs,  Jt. 25 par  10.  smckgi  direct 
o'  Kankin  last  year.  C.  H  Tiffany.  Krooklyn,  Pa. 

O  S.  WYASIS  .  exclusively.  Cocks  a"rt  cockerels 
~.  for  sale,  tggs  in  season,  c.  <J  LtR, 
West  Side  Poultry  Yards,  trie.  Pa. 


uff  LenbO'  iis.  Silver  Wvans.  Fggs  fl  per  I5,?3  for 
(iu  Cir.  \V.  E.  Ureeniuau,  Wbitn  y's  Point,  N.Y. 


uff  ( "ocliius  and  Mack  Lan<shans.    Eggs  §1  per 
Dr.  [.  M.  WP.'MEK.  Conestoga,  Pa 


iilver  Wyandottes,  specialty:  also  I.  Gaines,  R. 
*  Caps.    Cir.  fr  e.    W.  H.  saxi.  laleuville,  N.Y. 


uff  Leghorn  eggs  for  batching.  $  J  per  13  <  ircular. 
J.  II    UIMitlVI),  t'rn.lliirg,  -  <l . 


uff  (> •chins,  i.r.  Leghorns,  Unl.  Polish  and  I. op 
Kaied  Habuits  Kllioit  Smith,  Port  Chester,  N.Y. 


M 


■f  inuesotaU  P.  II  .  R  c  w.  L.  ands  c.  b  Leg  , 
$1 .25  for  26   cir     Edw.La.'ot.  Lakefield,  Minn. 


B 


W.H1KTWKLL.  I.eltuy.N.  V.,  LI.  Brains. 
Eggs^!  per  iiwfoi  incubators.  Best  fur  broilers. 


C HOICK  R  C.B. Min. and  Ii.< '.  B.  Legs.  Eggs  S3 
per  io.    Mrs.  H.  A.    lOUXt,   Dakota,  111. 


E 


Star*?'  i  er  l3.Houdans,  R.c  B.Legs.,  W  P. Hocks, 
I   it.  M'  i.\«,i.l  i:  Mecnanicsbuig,  l  a. 


7">owls.— W  and  G.Wjans  .  B  Legs..P  Rock*  and 
?  Guineas.  Kggs  one. uei  13  J.  P  H.  i.iugs,  Dover.  Dei 

>uff  I. eg*.,  til. Minorca*,  Kggs,*!  per  15;  $2  per  40. 
>    JOil.>  A.  Kin  II,  ni.iuru  Squar.  ,  Pa. 


Q  C.  R.  I,B«lIOR!VS  exclusively.    Fine  stock. 

Eggs  i;i.  5.i  per  .13  «.r  v~-5o  per  26. 
I-:.  1>.   i»«Ut>  BAKUir,  Isrimuw.  Virginia. 


BI.U'K       SPANISH  IXd.lSIVELY. 
Valuaole  catalogue  loi  siainp.     Eggs?-  per  i3; 
Jo  per  .  a.    nil.  *  A.  iVeiaut,  >\  ortluugtoii,  uhio. 

C  \y  \    V  Itirj  a   spec'  .ty       years.    <  lr- 
OI  I V  >  lOil  cular   nd   my    phot.  frve. 
J.  BKSiJiETT.  KnnniK  .Kipley  Co.,  Ind. 

QUSSSKXP.  Vl»s.  B  V.  R  .cks.  >.  L  W  yaus 
~  ifiur,  stock.  Eggs  2  per  13  C.ckerels  for  sale. 
Hi  !£-.  &   («»SiHK,  I>eckei-iuwn.  S.J. 


I  itKK  I>  I*  nn'KSa  tpeciapy.  brown  egg 
J_>  sciaiu  r-ggs  75c  p-r  lo; ->i  .25  j  er  26;  $*perh.>. 
•I.  A.  W.iKNhK,  Mecbanicsburg,  Cunib.  Co.  Pa. 


Willi  UP.  KIM  RS  aud  unite  \\  yandottes. 
Eggs  ir.nn  beau  ies  f  L5n  per  13,  $  *  .uo  per  39. 
Circular  tree.   T.  F.  MILLER.  Mauituek,  >.  Y. 


Wiiiti;  (WAM)it  r  ris  w.  p.  kocrs. 
H'ggs  for  Hatching  uom  choice  stock,    it.  i». 
inilii.i.HN.i  oliiiiL-Miooii  t    iiKleu  Co.. 


JT.  WALLACE.  Delaware  Wat  r  Gap,  Pa, 
•  ureeds  a2  t.>  9.  p  int  bird-.    World's  Fair,  N.  Y. 
City  and  acrancon.  i  a  ,iuiie  winner.-. Cir  16  varieties 


H I'.  ♦•  KK1IAN.  CarliKlf.  l-a.    W.  F.  Black 
•  Spa  isn,  B.  P  min.  Bl  ck  Minorca-,  BlacK 
Breasted  Ked  i-auies,  Bania.ns.    Eggs  fi.uu  per  13 


Brabmas.  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sj.I,.  Wyans. ,  S.C.  W  aud 
J.  Br.  Leguorns.    15  eggs  il.   26,  $l.5u 

till.  "IM'i:     1H  .  bi  ci'lini.iKl,  Wis. 


C Cockerels  Tor  sale.   Light  Brahmas,  liarreil  l'ly 
j  ltocks,  W.  Vi  yandottea.    Also  eggs  in  season,  .jl 
per  13       N        1'A       il  tllMi  lruxlun,N.  V. 

bite  and  Barred  t'.  Roc  t,  Rose  C.  Br.  Legiiorn 
and   ■  bite  >\  vandotte  eg/s  «1  per  13,  *2  p  r  39. 
A.  KISI.IH  ''11  l.l. s:,.    Tnixton.  .N.  Y. 

XTost  &  Davis,  New  Holland  Pa.  S.  C.  Brown 
i  and  Bulf  Leghorn,  1  dian  Game  and  Baned 
1'lymoutli  Kocks,  o.O.,  $1  25  per  setting  of  either. 


w 


>rickley  Coinfi  ey  roots  will  raise  more  green  food 
than  any  other  plant.   5oc.  a  lb  ,  by  mail. 

.1.  «■).  It  i  lit!  v  Tioza  Cemer,  >.  V. 


Barred  and  W.  1'.  Rocks,  exclusively    Fggs  SI  50 
per  15.  ?-2  50  per  30.   Evergre-  n  Poultry 
A'anlH.  H.  J.  Curtis,  Red-Hook-on-Hudsoii,  M.  1. 


»»   auteil.    A  thoroughly  reliable  ma  ■  who  has 
V*   made  his  living  raising  chicke  is aiid  ducks  arti- 
ficially. Gustave  Beniier,  1S5  Meserolest  ,14'k'n.N  Y 


TTJrize  winning  B.  I*   It.  and  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns  at 
I    greatly  reduced  prices  Stamp. 
Wni.  II.  VA>  IIORE.V.  Hurliln;hani.  III. 

J»MES  IIAKBtU.  Yieiiii..  ind,  breeder  of 
S.C.  Brown  Legs.,  W.  V.  Black  Spanish.  B  Ming 
and  Rel  Caps.  Eggs  for  h  itching.  Wri  e  for  prices 


PlirC  Plymouth  Rucks.  Eegs  <1  50  per  sitting 
OUT"    »V.T*n<lolte«.  Tri  >  Rocks  for  -r,.w. 

JOKi>AlV    P3IIB.ll>    IIu<l«on,   New  Tilrt. 


RC.  Leghorns,  prize  winners,  and  It.  and  S  C. 
•  Minorcas.    Stock  for  sale  on  score  cards  in  the 
fall    No  eggs.        J  A.  WEE  UTS,  La  Salle,  Ills. 

WHITE  COCHINS.  White  Plymouth  Rorks. 
Kose  Comb  White  l  egs  and  s  C.B  Leg*  Ag't 
for  Gil  S"ii's  de  'tb  to  insects  Engs  $1.50  pe>  13  No 
more  stock  till  fall.    Win.  G.  Winters,  Midwav,  Pa 


TJose  C.  Brown  and  S.  C  Black  Leghorns,  ".-ilver 
IVOup"  winners  (Pen  iSSSic  also  B.  P.  Rocks. 
Eggs,  jl.50  per  15;  ¥2.50  er3o.   Circular  free 

S.  I..  Kt.VUULPII,  Ran  .ell.  Ohio. 


|Hammonton  Inc'bators 
PRESSEY'S  8R00DERSarethB 


ICat.  r-ee.   Hainmontoii,  N  .  J, 


best 
lncu.  Cir. 


HA.  Bradshaw,  Ellzavllle,  ind.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wyn.  aud  W  .  Lang,  fowls.  Hasfor  sale 
100  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks, 
send  for  circular  giving  luatiugs  and  prizes  won. 

N'orthnp*sRlack  Minorca.  Catalogue  free, 
contains  more  reading  tuau  P.  Keepei  barring 
wis.,  also  describes  Hose-comb  Black  Minorcas  and 
origin.    GEO.  H  NnRTHl'P,  Kaceville,  N.  Y. 

rrio  RENT.— Hammon ton,  M  j  Deslreable  nine 
I    room  house,  good -hade  and  lawu,  good  poultry 
houses  and  ya  (K  g:t  den  and  ba' u  privilege.  Ail- 
dle-s  J     E.  WATRIS.    Iliiiiiniiinlliii.   N.  .1. 


MONEVINSIICARS.    A  book  giving  hints 
ou  raising  squabs  for  Maike-.    Written  by  a 
succes-lnl  siguabrai  ■«••.  sent  posr  paid  for  20c  (-ilver). 

«>.  Ill   itniM<>\    Eltvyn.  Pemia 


E !-«>>   F"R   IIATI1HINO.  81  OO   per  15. 
Langshans.  Light  Brahmas  and  Boif  Leghorns, 
Buff  Peki,,  ami   Msl>  Gam-  B  nlains. 
E      V.      TAYI.I>R.     l.niiehoi  ue.  Pvnna. 

<I20r»   WIM  Kl'  V  an  elegant  HOT  W ITER 
siovi;  Willi  inn  feel  of  pi  e.    <  all  or  ad- 
dress W n    id    WIGHORE.  »ia  Bewnlrr 
Street,  rearol'915  Eilberl  Street.  Phlla.Pa 

Barred  P'.ym'Ollth  Rock,  s.  L.  Wyandotte  and  Bl'k 
•lava  eggs.  -2  ]ier  13.   s  c.  B. Leghorn  eggs  {I  50 

perl3.    MII'TIISinGPAI'liTKY  V  Kj>S. 

KlilS  llarlforil  St..  St  Lnnia.  no. 


/^/"v  eggs  for  J3. .?  1  for  15  from  5  varieties.  B.Wvan., 
OU  B  P.  Rocks  and  Buff  Leghorns  si  fo'-ia.  'Pure 
bred.  Cir  free.  I'w  in -d.  ne  t  eggs  with  each  order 
WHITNEY  URIIS.,  Triangle,  N.  Y. 


HOWIXO  PIGEONS  for  squab  breeding.  Sure 
money-makers.    F.  L.  Hooper,  Baltimore. Md. 

Jt»-|  AAp  .r  setting,  S.C  W  and  Br.Legs.and  W- 
O  L.W'  '  I'  Hocks  .C.  B  Legs.  Si  and  S2  per  set 
ting  Stock  guaranteed.  Buff  Leg. cockerels  for  sale* 
JobuH.  Helierman,  W.  Court  St.,  Dujlestown,  Pa. 

TPPPC™  batching,  B.  Aiinnrcas  and  Buff 
XLlVTvITk^  Leghorns  li  nt-r  15,  $2 per  50.  orr$3  per 
100.    No.  1  stock.  I..  H.  AUSTIN, 

Mrfjean,  Tompkins  Co  ,  N.  V . 


T)uff,  White  and  R-own  Leghorns.  Indian  Canies, 
•  >  P.  Rocks.  W yandottes.   Minorcas.  p.  Ducks. 

Eggs,  ?2  pec  15:  ?3per2l     Buff  and  White  Indian 

Game  eg^rs,  S3  per  15.    Catalogue  free. 
LEWIS  C.  REATT  »  ,  111  ashilietoii.  N.  J. 


First  prize  stock.  S.  C.  W.  Legs..  W.  Wyandottes. 
Knapp  strain  Stock  lor  safe  chean.  Eggs*ifo 
13.  Special  prices  by  100.  These  b'eeds  •  rossed  fo 
broilers,   f)  per  1C0.  «.  H.  NONES. 

Elm  St..  Ithaea,  N.  Y. 


TO  4DVERTISE  my  B.  Plynmiph  Ri"k  Poul- 
try, 1  sba  1  vive  each  iier-on  buying  one  or  more 
:-i'tiius  of  nie  tins  season,  one  additional  sitting. 
See  my  ad.  in  l>.  J.  Lambert's  "  P.  B  Pointers. *r 
Price,  13  eggs,  tl  25.    Geo  W.Swett,  West  Hollis.  Me 

fiU  X  i  \f\  T 71  T  ~>  1  ,^  17*  Send  2  cent  stamp  tor 
iSO.UU  r  lAPjry.  copyofEowlNuies- 
It  t  lis  bow  to  make  an  extra  S5  on  a  setting  of  e*gs. 
Address  W.E  I!IS%I,Kk. 

Xitlalebnrgh.N.  A'. 

Barred   Plymouth  Rocks  (I  breed  my  winners) 
Kreeding  stock  fine. large  ami  vigorous.  Among 
the  winners  at  i  wo  shows  this  season.    Eggs  ?3  per 
setting,  two  settings  $5.    Circulars  free.   E.  H.  ?lc- 
COR.IIACK.  box 60,  Perr.i  ville.  Indiana. 

FREE  POULTRY  CHT«U0GUE  ff2?,7; 

prize  wpiiers  -il  prizes  at  onft  sliow.  Every  bird  in 
inv  lue  rtiii^;  pens  bears a^enre  card  by  K  H.>bi-Pa- 
borger 'and  are  niare<l  ffirbest  results.  Address  W. 
KD.  KEKNEFF,  I 'rop. Scientific  I'.Y'ds,  Dixon. 1 11. 

CEXTUR  H  B><:i;  POVLTBY  YARDS. 
Lt.  Hiahmas.  Eitks  irom  best  mating  $2.00. 
Other  pens  (go«>U  sto  k).  $i.ou  p  r  setting,  li.  Ply- 
iiVMitb  l\'ocks  and  ^.  |"'.W.l.e^hoi  us  Epgs  $1 1  er  sit- 
ting. Incnbatoreggs  f4  rer  100.  No  cirs.  Write  b>r 
wants.  U.W  Kratz  &  Co  ,  Box  277,  Evaiisvilie,  Ind. 

ONE  NO.  O  RANKIN  INCV  BATOR,  181 
ep^s,  cist  J.r,o,  aud  one  No.  I  ItruO'ier  (K  nkin) 
for  inrloor  wck,  75  chirks,  cost  ?6.00.  \\  i  1  ■  sell  both 
for  $40.00.  In  use  two  n ninths  otilv:  in  perfect 
order  and  all  fiUures  complpte.  Address 
I».  O.  ROX  NO.  48,  BU.YTOK,  JttAKVI-ANI>. 


^SHOEMAKER'S  POULTRY  BOOK 

I  96  pages,  printeii  in  6  colors.  Birdseye  vieiv 
of  largest  Poultry  Farm.  Tells  all  about 
Chickens,  Prices  of  same,  their  D'seases, 
remed  ies.poul  try  build  in  es.etc. ;  fin  el  v  illus- 
trated. PrlMOBljlSc.  C.  C.  SHOEMAKER, Fre*port,llli,U.!!.A. 


W  orld  s  Fair,  '93. 
Trov.  N   Y  .  *94. 
New  Vo-k.  "9 
Eggs  $5  tor  13.   Disci  unt  on  two  or  more  settings. 

J.  II.  WILSON, 
Box  127,  B.  Worcester.  N.  A'. 


PRIZES.  B.PiRDCKS, 


SELLOUT  QUIf  'KLY 

M'e  have  readers  who  will  pay  the  highest  prices  for 
purebred  poultry  Eg?s  for  sitting,  -upplies  etc. 
I'nll  i"f<»rni--tion  free.  Here  is  a  good  chance 
for  a  few  reliable  deale  s.    Add' ess. 

INK  DR.iPS,  Farniington.  Si.  A". 


T.EFAS  LTCE  KTLLEK 

kill:  all  lice,  mites,  bedbugs,  fleas,  etc.  aoout  the 
p  ultry  hi. use  or  on  the  fowls  by  simply  painting  it  on 
the  roosts  and  diopping  boards  'ijral  ,5Ucts.:  lgal., 
75  cts.;  5  gal.,  S3.    Agt-nts  everywliere. 

«RO.  II.  LEK  Exeter.  Neb. 

JTOHKTSTOKr  UVON 

on  M.  B.  Turkeys  3t  pr'zes  the  past  year,  11  at  Indi- 
anapolis, including  grand  special  for  nest  display. 
AV'e  breed  pr  ze-winning  Kutf  Eegs..  B.  I'.  Unci's 
and  I'  nucks.  Turkey  eggs  41  per  13.  Valuable 
illustrated  cat  ilogu^  and  P-iz  otIVi  et|  «»n  e«  jr» 
sent  tree,  of  Amei  ica"s  greatest  Tin  kev  Farm.  *i.  K. 
JOHNSTON  A  BltO.,  B.344,  Bose>ton  n,Ind. 

WILLOW  POND  DUCK  RANCH. 

Largest  Duck  Yards  in  the  State. 
990  OFFERED  IN  FOUR  <  AMI  PRIZES. 

Tekins  exclusively.  Trices  reasonable.  Send 
stamp  for  eatalogu"  "and  full  particulars. 

R.  C0NR0W,  Cinnominson,  N.  J. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA?, 

Winners  at  Springfield.  Ill  ,  .Ian.  189=.— 1st  and  3d 
cocks— 1st  cockerel— 2.1  pul'et— 2d  pin- Chicago,  ik  '4 
—  1st  and  2d  cocks— 1st  ioi  kerel-2d  pullet  World's 
Fair  and  other  shows.  Slock  for  Mule  t'ggi,  in 
Senium.  »  Iho  Sertoli  I'ollie  l>ogr«.  A I  - 
IKllllUOYLK  .lloisan  Park.  111.    Box  A. 


GUERNSEY  CATTJ.I. 


Sinele-Comb  "ro«n  Leeliornn.  Wh.  an«l 
Bull"  W;»'»n«*uMe*.  Homlanii.  Bono  I'oiisI. 
White  mid  Brown  I^mliorns  and  Kutl'Ply- 

inoiilli  BockH.  The  LARGEST  STOCK  of  1  lie 
aoove  varieties  owned  in  this  country,  and  the  r  - 
cords  will  subs' ant iate  me  claim  of  SU  I't  li  10  K  IT  Y 
AS  T<>  QUAMT  Y-not  rec.r.ls  ina -eat  Ihe  county 
fairs,  but  n  cord  made  in  lie  strnngr.*t  cmpetilion 
at  the  Greatest  American  Snows— New  Y  rk,  Hus- 
ton, and  \Yasliington—  where,  iu  Ihe  tia^t  five  year-, 
my  «tnck  has heen  awarded  1*6 first".  0  gold  spe- 
cials. 18  silver  medal*  and  6  silver  cups.  The  line  of 
hood  I  am  breeding  and  exhibiting  lias  irodu  eil, 
and  i*  to-dav  pr-  iluci  g  Prixe  IViimiiis  *»peoi- 
menu  in  every  Sect  <>n  of  this  c  initrvaiKl  in  many 
part- of  Kurop'e  "I.ikk  Bkgets  I.ikb"  *eud  for 
illustrated  circular,  giving  'till  prize  record  or  ti'e 
leading  and  most,  popular  strains  of  above  varieties. 
Satin fti'iti'in  is  guaranteed. 

ilnprnsoT  tu  iln:  lrst  niilli'  aii'l  butter  fami- 
lies.   Seoteli  Collies  and  Fox  Terriers. 
J-4MF.S    FORSYTH.   "Riverside";  Farnu 
Owego,  Tioga  County.  >  V, 
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BODY  LICE 
on  poultry  killed  ii^tunuy  with 
this  machine.   No  handling  needed. 
CAPACITY— 300  chicks  or  1U0  f ow  Is  per 
hour.  Siampforcircular.eic.  Agents 
wanted.  C.  &  P.  Schild.  Ionia.  Mich. 


"POULTRY  DISEASES "  FREE. 

rflHTS  new  and  valun  le  book  on  poultry  diseases 
I     will  l>e  sent  t're»»  tor  two  stamps.    *  duress 

MICHAEL  K.  BOYER,  Natick,  Mass. 


A.  P.  ALLEN, 


jii:  ii>vii,i,k,  pa. 

silvsr  Wrandotttw,  r.t.  R'ahnas,  White  Coohlrs. 

J!  I'.  Koc'ks,  i  C.  V\  IrtB  Leghorn;,  K.  <!.  lliown 
Leghoi n-'.  >  s.  Ilambutgs,  I'ekln  Dutks.  igg*, 
tl  .Si  pei  IS;  (2  so  per  40  Send  for  clM-nlai  or  oiutr 
direct  fioiu  lilts  and  eggs  wl.l  m  sent  proinp  ly. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  thoroughbred  Flock,  bred  and  mated  for  t  lie 
best  results.  Bli-ele  and  Ruse  i-omb  White  Leg- 
i  onis,  f-iiiwle  and  Ho  p  ( omb  Brown  Leghorns 
Till:  E««  PRODUCERS.— Barn  d  nvimmt'i 

Hocks, Light  Brabnias.  i   i.i.n  immii  vi 

—select  mating*.  13  eygs  won.  other  maib  g<  re- 
duced   priee.    order   now.     Send   for   •  ircular. 
aclio  e*5  J" nyrio,  Nantlcaibe, 

I.H/I-I  lie.  4  O  ,  Pa.  l.nrl.  ItoX  I  .  1 


NEW  83.00 

GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

Cuts  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  of  < ;  reen 
Untie  per  minute.  l>v  ..and.  Excels 
tnem  all  In  ease  ai.d  fineness  of  tut. 

>.->  OO  with  Crank.   ST. 00  wllh 
bulauce  *»l»e*»l  iu  |»ia<*e  uf 
crank. 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

(,'azenovla,  N.  V. 

Summer  Queen  Brooder  Stove. 

Practical,  sa  fe  ?i  50  each. 
Kree  directions  for  making 
most  nraclieil  brooder  ill 
New  Englaud.  Brooders  $48 
per  dozen. 

POEK.TR T  FOODS. 
Animal  Meal.  $2. 2s  per 
hundred  GrouudBeef.seraps 
$2.25,  Cracked  Bone,  $2  25, 
Desiccated  Fish,  $2.00  Oyster  Shells.  65c.  Sup 
ply  catalogue  01  everything  free. 

w.  jr.  swift,  a  1- , 

VYaqunit.  Ma. a. 


T7V.r  30  days  I  will  sell  tne  Ohio,  'iii.fto.  Incubator  lor 
r  *13  M  Brooders  This  I  do  to  git  them  more 
extensively  adv  rtlsed.  Send  stamp  fo'  catalogue. 

«J.  D.  PURVIS,  (aldington,  o. 


*  T  »  *  *  *.  ■ 


«  *  *  *  *  *  *.  *  J 


NEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  1896: 

Printed  in  colors  that  me  correct.  I 
Belaud  tinest  illustrated  Poultry^ 
Catalogue  ever  printed.    Get  it 
'and  be  convinced.    It  tells  how  to/* 
■make  poultry  pay,  how  to  build)* 
F  poultry  houses, gives  reme«iiesforJ« 
_^  diseases,   also  lowest    prices  pf* 
&£  fowls  and  eggs,    [f  interested  in£ 
^P3"  poultry   this  hook  is  wlmt  you  J* 
want.  Sent  post  paid  for  J6  cents./1 
■  J.  W.  Miller  Co.  Bo*  181,  Freeport,  Ills.* 


Don't  Read  This! 

CHAMPION'S  GUIDE 

I  to  success  in  Poultry  Cultitke 
Contains  lili  p;iges  of  Highly  Illus- 
trated Poultry  Literature,  recipe, 

suggestions  on  rearing  and  fat- 
tening poultry.  Twelve  varieties 
'of  fowls  and  eggs  tor  sale.  Guide 
sent  postpaid  for  5  cts 

S.  CHAnPION.  Cass  City.  Mich. 

I  WHY  NOT 

I  SAVE  EVERY  CHICK 

YOU  HATCH? 

When  you  can  so  easi- 
ly do  it  by  feeding 
them  the  F.  P.  C. 


Chick  Manna 


Our  sales  are  Im- 
mense, and  all  those  who  have  used  it,  as  well: 
i  the  Chicks  themselves.  Sing  ItS  PraiSeS. 
:  1  lb.  by  mall,  2~c. ;  5  lbs.  by  express,  40c. ;  6U  lb.  : 
•  case,  by  express  or  freight,  $4.21). 

:  Our  complete  Poultry  SupplyCatalogue  romes; 
:  for  theasking.  It  ha-sa  page  for  tieeKeeper** too.: 

JOHNSON  &.  STOKES, 

i  317  ami  !419  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  ! 

.ii.oiiiiiuiiuiiuiiiiuiiuiiuiiiimiuiiniiiuuiiinaumiiui.a 


this  LAWN  FENCE 


Has  Steel  Pickets  and  is  cheaper,  stronger  and 
handsomer  than  either  wood  or  iron.  It  protects 
;  and  beautifies  the  lawn  without  obscuring  it.  Just 
the  thing  for  Gardens,  Parks,  Cemeteries. 
Churches  and  Schools.  You  will  surely  want 
to  know  more  about  it.  Better  write  for  catalogue 
,  A  prices.   HARTMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Ellwood  City.  Pa. 


277  Broadway, 

New  York. 


1315  Manhattan  Bldg., 
Chicago. 


PECIAL 

OFFER 


POULTRY  FENCE. 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTINGS, 

BKST  VITALITY. 

Pi  ices  for  rolls  150  feet  long. 

S2.50.  83.15.  63  75 

For  Fowls,  2-IJxls        au        7^  inch. 

83.25,  83.00.  83.70 

f  or  <  hlcks.1-2  xi8        -±i  Huluch. 

Write  for  discount  and  freight  allowance. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO., 
13  \\  <  vi  Bruadwaj,  s  ,.„  York. 

SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 

Pay  «lie  ProliU  Tliat    lihr   our 

INCUBATORS 

BROODERS. 

Th"lr  praises  are  sung  by  a  myriad  of  chirping 
Chicks,  liny  the  Columbian  and  you  will  join  the 
rhorus.  The  Columbian  (forineily  Calnrfcl  have 
been  on  thj  market  six  years,   fir.  tree.  fata,  lucts. 

COLUMBIAN  MFG.  CO,, 

GREENFIELD,  -    -     -  OHIO. 

* 

* 

r,- 

* 
* 

» 
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Made  to  Build  New  Business. 

Atrial  will  make  you  our 
permanent  customer. 

A  Vegetable  Garden  for  the  cost  oi  Postage 

'Premium  Collection'— Ksdish,  10 varieties; 
Lettuce,  9  kinds;  Tomatoes,  7  finest;  Turnips,  5 
splendid;  and  Onions,  6  best  varieties. 
(CUD  TCM  PCMTC  to  cover  postage  and  pack- 
OLNU  Itn  ULil  I  0  ing  and  receive  thiB  valu- 
able collection  of  seeds  postpaid. 

R.  W.  Laughlin,  Ada,  O.  writes:  "Have  planted 
Buckbee'a  Seeds  for  years,  with  the  best  of  success. 
It  is  a  grand  business  to  handle  such  a  good  grade 
of  seeds." 

Write  to-day  and  receive  my  new  Seed  and  Plant 
Book;  the  best  published.   I  guarantee  to  please. 

HIM   DIIPVDCC   Rockford  Seed  Farms, 
,  VY,  DU0n,DLL,  Box  208  Rockford.Iix, 


WE  ARE 


* 
* 

f 


HEADQUARTERS^ 

POULTRY  FOOD  SUPPLIES 

We  have  Cracked  Bone  and  Fine  Ground  Bone  made  from  fresh,  green  market  bones. 

PURE  -   CLEAN  -  SWEET 

Pure,  Ground  Beef  Scraps  and  our    LEADER-CONCENTRATED  MEAL 

IS  A  GREAT  ECC  PRODUCER.     Get  our  Prices  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Darling  &  Company,  union  stock  vds,  Chicago,  III. 


^  Chas.  S.  Fee,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn 
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••Turil/    1  tin    rOOO    I  t'Ri'arne  I  S.Wyan.  It.  P.  Rock,  Lt  "ah.,  H  Lang.,  S.  C.  IS.  T  e  r 

kTMiKjl3a  i-311  KUNZE  &  LU  H  MAN^IUS', 

^ttABSilRB    A  ■  ■        ■    ■       KA  w  HONE  nas  been  proven  bv  ana! vsis  to  contain 

KllllC    u    CUCI    I      every  part  o!  an  EW    While,  Yolk  and  Shell     The  lime  of 
■  HBIRw  E    "    tinPI     I       oyster  si,,.:,.  i„r,M  sbes  shel  1  inal  enal  The  or,,, nihil  ,,/sizo 
bIWIlk    n   WllblBBB   ls»or<idii(f  lowls;  themcuiis  for  chicks  and  mixing  with 
___  ____  soft  food.    For  circular  explaining  benefit  and  how  to  feed 

FOR  POULTRY   n- and  prices  on  lotsof  WO  lbs  or  more  delivered.f  relght  paid  at  yoUL' 
rwi^  rwutl  rtl  .  railroad  station,  address  FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 


POULTRY 


For  Pleasure  and  Profit 

I  own  and  manage  one  of 
tlie  best  poultry  farms  in 
Illinois.  I  breed  40  varieties 
STANDARD  BREEDS.  Stock  Healthy  and  Hardy.  Will  stand  any 
climate.  My  New  Poultry  Catalogue  illustrates  fully  these  breeds  and  gives  much 
valuable  information  to  every  poultryman  or  intending  purchaser.  Send  six  cento 
stamps.  Good  stock  of  liucks  and  Geese,  also  Shetland  Ponies.   My  refer- 

Ranr^rm';;^:':^;6  t.  h.  COOK,  Box  16,  Huntleu.  Ills. 


Indorsed  by  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

(32  First  Premiums. 
148-Page  Catalogue. 

Do  not  buy  Incubators  or  Brooders  until 
you  send  for  one.  All  machines  war- 
ranted. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


IEBIAN  WYANDOTTES.^A^ypSf"' 

No  breed  ot  fowl«  have  heen  received  with  such  universal  favor  as  the  Wvandottcs  Kach  variety 
has  gaimd  in  pooular  iy  until  tbev  now  stand  lo  emcst  among  the  hretds  of  the  world  The  pres- 
entation of  the  t  o  uiubian  Wyandottes  has  alreadv  been  hailed  wit1'  expressions  of  delight  and 
favor.  They  have  all  the  native  characteristics  ol  the  Wyandotte  family,  a  mat  close  fitting  rose 
comb  and  red  ear  lobes;  clean  vellow  legs  and  toes,  full  standard  weight  In  color  they  are  white 
with  Ihe  beautiful  markings  of  the  Light  Brahma.  They  are  good  lavers  and  a  most  excellent,  use- 
ful, beautilul  variety 


Ebbs  for  liutrliini-    mm  hit  l>e»l  m-tinea.- 
«  olnmlilan  lV>»nflolte  Fowl 


»riee.  13  for  S3  00:  2fi  lor  85.00. 

.  — Prlfe»,  82.0O,  »3.oO,  810O  and  S.t.OOen'h. 


fifll  DFN  WVANnflTTFQ  are  one  of  the  best,  standard  breed  of  beautiful  fowls  and 
" *- lJ 11    "  I  HI1UU  I   I  CO  are  so  well-known  that  description  is  not  necessary.  I  will 
"end  bv  m  ul  a  beautiful  chronio  of  the  Golden  Wj  andottes  elegantiy  lithographed  in  many  colors 
for  2  cents  ;  12  for  20  cents  ;  25  for  35  cents. 

ESR»  for  halrlHiiE  from  my  he«l  ninliit|-e  —Price,  13  for  SI. 50:  ?fi  for  « 2  50. 

Woldvn  lV.raiKioile  Fowl..— Price*,  S'.OO,  81.50.  »2  eo.  83.50  and  SS.oOenrh, 

H?g«  for  hatching  fresh  laid  and  carefully  packed  in  baskrts  to  safelv  go  any  distance  by  express, 
and  hatch  well.    Mv  stock  is  thoroughbred,  eood,  large,  strong  and  vigorous. 
Please  send  your  orders  which  'hall  have  my  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

Address>  O".  POUCH,  TTST'a.r-x-exi, 


Will  Not  Hatch  China  Roosters 
From  Door  Knobs 


INCUBATOR 


Bt PEERLESS 


Incubators 
the    1   fcita.»fctaww  -vvill  produce 
a  Perfect  Clilck  from  every  fertile  egg.  _rf^ 
Elegant  in  design,  perfect  iu  construction,  Bl 
workmansliip  and  finish.    We  guarantee 
perfect  results.  Our  Tliermo-Reenlator 
>-  stands  without  arival.  lt  is  un- 
erring in  its  operation,  governing- 
jtlie  temperature  in  the  egg 
cham  her  with  the  precision 
of  a  high-class  thermometer. 


curing  the  must  power  with  the 

least  effort.    FuwIh  luunt  have  Grit-    With  one  of  c 

$»  00  Crushers,  euougfa  grit  enn  t»e  produced  io  inpp)/  80  I 
hvus  for  a  veelc.  Wfl  give  w  .  .  mtob  Crusher,  a  loioiula  bj 
&  registcrt  d  ci.  mis',,  for  seiuctiug  Clio  stones  that  gh 
best  results.  Headquarters  for.  Poultry  Supplies.  Beit  ^ 
grnJeof  poultry  netting  at  wholesale  prices.  Send  ic.  Q 
fur  large  Illustrated  Catalog  with  valuable  Information  A 
on  poultrv  raisin"  ana  frer>  pairt'ile  of  CfT*ta\  Grlt(  0 
made  with    l'i:KI{i.l>s   UKIT    CKCSIIKK.  Q 


GREEN  BONE 
CUTTERS, 
DRY  BONE  AND 

GRAIN  MILLS, 
GRIT  CRUSHERS 
Etc.,  Etc. 

±    PEEHI.ESS  INCCB  VTOn  A  BI£001>Elt  CO., 61  7LOhlu  St  ,  QCINCY,  ILL. 


Lowest- priced 
\  First-class  Hatcher  made. 


Hatch  Chickens 
-  by  Steam 

WITH  THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR 

INCUBATOR 


Simple,  perfect,  self-regulating.  Thousands  in  successful  oper- 
ation. Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs,  at 
less  cost,  than  any  other  Hatcher.    Send  6c.  for  illus.  book. 


The  most  efficient  incubator  ever  invented 
for  raising  poultry  on  a  small  scale.  A 
perfect   hatcher,    fully  guaranteed.       Automatic,  self-regulating. 
Accurate  in  every  detail.    28  egg  capacity.    Catalogue  free. 


GEO.  H.  STAHL, 


Patentee  and 
Sole  Manufacturer 


,114  to  122  S.  6th  St.,  Quincy,  III. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 


Mar 


WRITE  to  Aermolor  Co.,  C  hicago,  for  par- 
ticulars of  their  special  offers  on  Windmills,  etc. 

HITE  Leghorns  and  Black  l.anRshans.  A.W. 
OlaesenUamp  *V  son,  Balesville,  Ind. 

It.  ROCK«  and  Buff  Cochins.  12  years  \ 
breeder.  Eggs.  J.  W  .Grigg.  Mt.. Juliet  Tenn 


200 


B 


I'll.  Mins  ,S  and  K.  C.  F.ggs  tor  hatching. ?1  an 
$2  per  15.   'Jhas.  J.  Doersch,  Cleveland,  wis. 


off  Iiegs.— Winners  for  five  years  Circular 
free.   Ueo.  S.  .Barnes,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


c 


iul  Clover  Hay  ready  for  use,  ?!  per  100  lb  sack. 

HAKVEV  oEEiJCU.,  tfuflalo,  N.  Y. 


CIM'K'LK.  S.CBr.  Leg.,  B.P.  R's,  L.Brah.  W. 
Guineas,  P. Drakes.  3)1 .  P. Brown,  Westhoro,  Mass 

CATAF.OGITE.  7  varieties  of  Standard  Poultrv. 
Forest  City  Ponltry  Yds,  Rockf'ord,  III. 

"T  t  Brahmas.  Birds  for  sale.  Metallic  hlack  hackles 
_I_J  and  tails;  also  eggs.   J  A.  Kobei  ts,  Mavlern,  Pa 


Mrs.  J.  H.Stevens,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  is  selling 
high  bred  Bar.  Y.  Bocks.     Eggs  ?1.00  for  15 

CUT  clover  in  sacks.  Best  thing  to  make  hens 
lay.   J.  O.  (H'lKIV.  Tioga  Center,  N.Y. 

GOOD  HOUDAN  COCHKEI.S.  $2  50  each. 
<■*.  V..  <  nalfant,  Haniniomon.  N.  J. 


35c.  for  a  Poultry 


MARKER    °fP""'trySnecialtieS"  Capon  sets  * 


Book  on  Caponizing  free.  Send  for  Cat. 
if  Poultry  Specialties.  Capon  sets  $2  up 
■VV.H.  Wigmorh,  107  S.  8th  St.,Phila.,Pa. 

PIT  (JAMEN,  ASSEI>S,  MHKOPMHIKIM 
OKSI'IIKVN.      KENNIES'  IKONSKS. 
S  lain  p.         IDE  ROSS  ITER,  Uirard.  Pa.. 

HA.  WATTLES,  Baynevllle,  Kan.  Fln- 
•  em  Mil.  WyartH.  and  K.  I".  Rocks  In 
the  West.   Choice  stock  for  sale. 


INCUBATORS 


BUFFS  (IJILT.   Cochins,  I\ Rocks,  Wyandottes 
and  Leghorns.    Fowls  for  sale.    ICggs  si  for  15. 
Circular.        J.  W.  S1LCOTT,  Suickersville,  Va. 

$35.  $15.  £12  each.  Brood. 
ers.8  styles,  86.  Fowls  and  eggs. 
Illus.  cir.  2c.      J.  A.  Cheliton.  Fairniount,  Mil. 

HHOOK  BROS.,  Spring  Mills,  Pa  ,  breed  Lt. 
Bran.,  B.  P.  K.,  Wh.  &  Sil.  Wyan..  Wh.  Leg 
and  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs.    Eggs  $1. 00  per  15. 

CJ  C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Stock 
O.  for  sale.  Eggs  $1  per  15.  Best  strains  guaran- 
teed.   H,  J.  Worthiugton,  Box  167,  Doyleatowu,  Pa. 


EGGS 


Eg^s  for  hatching  from  7  leading  varieties 
of  fowls.    Circular  free. 
M.Mayer,  Jr..  Couant,  Perry  Co.,  111. 


•Jft  Var.  pure  poultry,  15  Var.  Pigeons.  800birdsfor 
OU  sale  cheap.  EggS.jl  per  15.  4c.  for  col  cat.,48illus. 
Cir.  free.     J.  1>.  Souder,  Telford,  Mont.  Co.,  I'a. 

White  and  Black  Minorca*.  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  Stock 
at  all  times.    Eggs  in  season. 

WM.  J.  SCII A  it  RLE,  Erie,  Pa. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS,  w^ll" 


—Largest  dogs  in  the 
.  world.  A  few  choice 
pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Enclose  stamp 
for  reply.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

LKillT  KKAHMAS,  EXCLUSIVELY. 

(Felch  and  Williams  Strain.) 
Eggs  12.00  for  13,  J3.5U  for  26.    Stock  for  sale. 
D.  M  POLING,  Tan  Wert,  Ohio. 

f  \  each  for  yearling  hens,  $2.00  each  for 
«1D-L»t>v/  yearling  cocks.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocs 
from  our  prize  stock.  CHARLES  RIVER 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 

BLACK  MIWORCAS  ONLY.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, ?2.50  per  13,  from  a  pen  headed  by  aa7  point 
cock,    orders  filled  in  turn. 

II.  E.  ISONHAM,  St  Joseph.Missonrl. 


THE  BENSON  BROODER,  Sfc-fS&S 

successful  fire-proof  brooder  made.  Only  $B.  Send 
for  circular,   free.     H.  A  Peterson,  Benson,  111. 

John  F.Be'h. Elgin, 111., hreeds  America's  best  Sil- 
ver Wyandottes  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Fine  breeding 
birds  for  sale  at  all  times.  Eggs  from  stw  k  1  hat 
scores  above  90  points.  1  set.  52,  3  set.  $5.    Cir.  free. 


MAD.  SQUARE  OARDEN  WINNERS.  R. 
ands.<  .  B.  Legs.,  VV  .and  15.  Rocks,  B.  Langs  , 
Heavy  P. Ducks,  L.  Brahs.,  Heavy  Belgian  Hares. 
Eggs  fl  per  set.  Cir.   W.  W.Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

METTLER'S  BLACK  MINORCA*  WON 
Highest  Honors  at  Madison  Sqnare 

Garden  and  other  leading  shows.  Eggs,  52.  no  per  13. 
Circular  free.   J.  W.  Mettler,  East  Millstone,  M.  J. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  and  Single  wmli  White 
Leghorn  chicks,  just  hatched,  for  sale  at  8  cents 
each.  Distance  no  objection.  Send  for  Circular. 
JOSEPH    D.   WILSON,  Roseinont,  N.  J. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

PEEP-O'-DAYitBiiOODER  10., 

Mention  Poultry  Keeper.  DOVER,  MASS. 


F 

Leghorns.  M'f'g'rs  of  "Clliu 
Shipping  Coops.    Write  for  pric 


W.  LANDFEAK  «fc  SON,  Bedford.  O., 

•  Breeders  of  B.  and  W.  P.  Bocks  and  S.  C.  B. 

ax"  Exhiblton  and 


ice  list. 


R.  UIRBS,  breeder  and 
'.dealer  In  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs, 
jjk^  Lop-eared    Himalayas,  Belgian 
Hare,  Angora  and  Common  Rab- 
bits.  Send  stamp  for  Circular.        Nouwalk,  O. 


Plymouth  Rocks.  Barred  and  White.  Eight  yards 
of  the  finest  and  best  in  the  world.  All  strong, 
healthy  fowls  from  pure-bred  prize-winning  stock. 
Eggs  il  .50  per  13;  ?2  50  for  2d.  t  olche-ter  Poultry 
Yards,  C.  H.   Otis,  Proprietor,  Colchester,  Conn. 

Mammoth  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Dncks, 
Geese,  White  Guineas,  Indian  Games,  Lt. 
Brahmas, Tjarred  and  White  i  lymouth  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  L**gs.  and  Minorcas.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Cir.    D.  A.  Mount,  Lock  Box  17.  .laniesburg,  N.  J. 


EGGS!  EE GS 


FOR  HATCHING  from  my 
prize-winners.  Seventy  va- 
rieties of  choice  land  and  water  fowls.  Send  for  price 
list.  Ten  cents  for  fine  illustrated  catalogue  giving 
30  years' experience  in  the  poultry  yard.  The  largest 
fancy  poultrv  farm  in  the  U .  states. 
J.R.BRABAZON.Glenvlew.  Delavan,  Wis. 


Incnbntor  and  Brooder  Supplies. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP. 
The  Oai.es  Adjustable  Thermome- 
ter. Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Ther- 
,mostatic  Rars  ano  Regulators  of  all 
kinds  a  specialty.  Catalogue  Free.  Ad- 
dress, 

R.  OAKES.  Bloomltitlon,  Indiana. 


I  W  I  P- Yards,  Erie,  Pa.  Exnibitiou  Columbian 
I.A.L.  and  G.  Wyans.  Eggs  and  Stock  for  sale.  Cir 

T  IGHT  RRAHMAS  (Felch  Strain),  10  B.P.R. 
J  J  C'k'ls,  B.Langs.  C.A.Snyder,  Waynetown.lnd. 

GERMAN  HARES  for  profit.  Treatise  on  hare 
culture  free.  Arthur  W.  Kirk,  Forest  Grove.Pa 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  prize  winners.  Stock  and 
eggscheap.   T.F.Weaver.Blue  Mound,  Kaus. 

A NICE  lot  of  Lt.Brams.,  cheap  for  quality,  prices 
accordingly.  A.  N.  Doaue,  Gainesville,  N.  Y. 

J as.  11  Smith.  Perklomenville,  Pa.,  21  varieties 
ol  poultry.    Eggsfl.00  per  15.   Catalogue  free, 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, Buff.  Barred  and  White. 
Stock  and  eggs.   C.  C.  Hartman,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


SEND  for  my  big  catalogue  of  Poultry. 
ALBERT  F. 


FlKl-.sTINK, 


.  Address 
Logaiisville,  Ohio. 


OLACK  and  White  Minorcas.  Hondans, 

J  )  Buff  Leghorns,  I.  Games,  B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks. 
Eggs  and  stock  L.E.  Crumbling,  Hall,  York  Co.  Pa. 

COCKERELS  forsale.  Eggs  §1. 50  per  setting  this 
season.  Black  Javas,  Cornish  I.  Games.  Illus. 
catalogue  2c  stamp.  Henry  Murphy,  Rapid  city,  S.D. 

is  the  best.  Used 
indoor  or  out.  Send 
Blue   Mound,  Hi. 


THE  ACME  BROODER 

for  circular.     J.  C.  Kicholls, 


WYANDOTTES. -Silver,   Golden,  Bnff 
Young  cockerels  of  Buff  and  Coloen  Wyan- 
dottes.  D.  II.  WOTRING,  La  Grange.  Ohio. 

INCUBATORS  ^rgrefc,:~$Oi^ 

Address  K. HOWARD  MElcRYMAN.Bosley, Md 

ONE-II ALF  OFF  express  rates  If  you  use  the  new 
•AH  Wood"  shipping  coops.  Light  and  cheap. 
Please  your  customers  and  sell  more  birds.  Franklin 
Beimer,  303  Hennepin  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

J4R.  WIANT.  Marion,  O.  Sole  importer  of 
f  Geffcken's  Buff  Leghorns.    Stamp  foi circular, 

fiving  Winnings,  Matings,  Prices  of  Eggs  and 
'owls.    Spongia  Koup  Cure; S5c. 50c.  Pkgs. 

COLORED  CATALOGUE,  Fowls  printed  in 
6  different  natural  colors,  for  lOcts;  17  leading  var- 
ieties of  thoroughbred  fowls  Pocket  Catalogue 
free.   H.  H.  FK1CK,  Fricks,  Pa. 


FRED  R.  MOREY,  Lanes'  Mills,  Pa.,  breeder 
and  owner  of  Pughe's  celebrated  strain  of  Black 
Minorcas.  Also  6  other  varieties.  Eggs  and  stock  for 
sale.  Honest  deal  to  all.  Cata.  free,  stamps  accepted. 

Marshall's  Old  Reliable  Ponltry  Yards. 
Everything  first-class  at  living  prices.  B.  &  W. 
Rock,  W.  &  B.  Leghorns,  Braui.,  Cochins,  Bantams 
Marshall,  the  chicken   man,    Middletowu,  Ohio. 

4 KINDS.  Lt.  Bram.,  B.  Langs..  B.  P.  Rocks  & 
Golden  Wyans.  Breeding  &  exhibition  stock  for 
sale  at  all  times.  Eggs  in  season.  Circular  free. 
F.  Benner,  303  Hennepin  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Fertile  Fggs  for  incubators,  from  pure  bred 
Ba  red  Rocks,  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff,  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  $6  per  100.  From  high  grade 
crosses,  $4  per  lOO.  Pea  Combed  W  hite  Rocks,  f2per 
sitting.  Cockerels  of  s*nie  52. 

TILLINGHAST  BROS..  La  Plume.  Pa. 

~D0ES~Y0UR  POULTRY  PAY? 

Don't  know!  Why  V  The  Ponltry  Accountant  knows 
if  you  don't.  There  is  nothing  to  equal  or  to  excel 
It.  Price  25  cents.  Send  stamp  for  circular  to  The 
Poultry  Accouutaut,  Box  16,  Ridgefield  Park,  N.J. 


1  ("Ipk/VVOliNUSTERS  bred  from  winners  at 
XvJ*  r\J  Madison  square  Garden, Syracuse,  N.  V., 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Hagerstown,  New  Berne, 
ind  other  large  shows.  Flne'breeding  and  exhibition 
birds  now  ready.  Indian  Cames,  B.  P.  Rocks,  W. 
and  G.  Wyans.  and S.C.B. Legs.  Incu.  eggs  from  2 
and  3  yr.  old  bens, ?5.  per  100;  from  pullets  $4.  per  100. 
B.    F     III  PS  ON.    Foj  43.  Kennedyville.  Md. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

CATAXiOGrTJE  ITIEE 

BARWICK  &  CO., 

216  Washington  Street,  < 'liioago. 


S  BUFF  L 


s 


C.B.Legs.  Thoroughbred  stock  for  sale.  Eggs 
i  jl  per  15.  Rev.  W.  C.  Foster,  Beulahville,  Va. 


Pairs,  trios  and  pens  also  a  grand  lot  of  cockerels 
for  sale,  cheap  for  quality.  Kggs  for  the  fancier 
from  our  best  matings  ?5  per  15,  and  guarantee 
10  chicks  to  each  selling.  Kggs  for  farmers 
from  birds  mated  for  laying  quality  alone.  ^l.-^O  per 
16,  $8  per  100,  $14  per  200  $ls  per  3n0.  2  cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Address  A.  D.  Arnold,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


PICKENS  POULTRY  FARM, 


Elberton, 
Ga. 

300  select  birds  in  breeding  pens.  Eggs  for  sale. 
For  13— Barred  Plymouth  Kocks  $1,  $i.50and  $2; 
Light  Bial.nias.  $1,  $1.50  and  $2;  Cornish  Indian 
Gaines.  $2  and  $3;  151a' k  I  augshans,  $1.50  and  $2:  B. 
Leghorns,  75  its. .  $1  and  $1.50.  stock  forsale  alter 
October.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Refer  to  Dun's 
Commercial  Agency,  Elberton  Loan  and  >avings 
Bank.     S.M. Pickens,  Plop;  J.A.Seaber,  Mgr. 

Bronze  Turkeys,  Buff  Leghorns, 

While  Wyanrtotles.  While  Wonders.  P. 
Ducks.  W.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks  and 
Black  Spanish. 

Winners  at  Hagerstown,  Trenton  and  New  York. 
Turkey  eggs,  $2  per  sitting,  all  others  $1.50.  10th 
annual  catalogue  free. 

R.  W.  DAVISON, 

GLENDOLA,  N.  J. 

Wpkoffs  White  Leghorns, 

America's  Ruslness  Hen. 

Still  in  the  lead  Acknowledged  everywhere  The 
AVorld's  Greatest  Laying  St-am  of  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  The  largest  pluit  (60 acres) devoti-d 
exclusively  to  this\  breed  in  America.  Eggs  tor  batch- 
ing from  choice- 1  matings  and  stuck  for  sale.  For  full; 
particulars,  prices  etc., send  for  illustrated  cir.  free. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

GROTON.  N.  Y. 

Don't  Read  This ! 

Champion's  Guide 

to  success  in  poultry  Culture. Con- 
tains 36  pagesof  Highly  Illustrated 
Poultry  Literature,  receipts,  sug- 
gestions on  rearing  and  fattening 
poultry.  Twe.ve  varieties  of  fowls 
anil  eggs  for  sale.  Vuide  sent 
»"M-»»»n,gCT.»  p.  st!  aid  for  5  cts. 

3.  CHAMPION,  Cass  City,  Mich. 


EGGS  for  hatching.    B.  Kocks,  L.  Bramas,  G.S. 
Wyandottes,  I. Games,  Phoenix  Japenesse  Long- 
tailed  Games.  2c  cir.  O.J.Gaston,  Wellsburg,  W.Va. 


STOP! 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES.— Send  for  catalogue. 
It  contains  a  description  of  everything  in  the 
poultry  business,  with  price;  and  it  also  tells  all 
about  my  prize  B.  Cochins,  Lt.  Brah.,  B.  Langs. 
Free    W.C.Byard,  Walnnt  Hllla.Ctncinnatl,  Ohio. 


YOI  MCST  NOT  set  hens 
and  expect  them  to  do  well  un- 
less you  put  some  of 

LAMBERT'S  DEATH  TO 
LICE 

on  them.  It  won't  hurt  anything 
but  vermin.  Tiialsize,  10  cents, 
post-paid.   Book  free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT, 

Box  600      Apponang,  R.  I. 


SHEEP  SHEARS  FREE. 

Do  you  Want  a  pair  of  Imported  sheep  Shears  free? 
If  so,  we  will  send  the  a  mencan  sheep  Breeeder  ($1. ) 
and  Poultry  Keeper  (50c. )  and  one  pair  of  5  1-2  inch 
sheep  sheers  or  a  6  inch  pair  of  shears  ($1.50)  all  for 
two  dollars,  mailed  postpaid  to  your  address.  The 
American  Sheep  1  reeder  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
sheep  breeding  and  wool  growing.  Edited  by  the 
highest  authorities  on  sheep  anil  wool.  The  veteri- 
nary department  is  worth  ten  times  the  subscription 
price.  Will  keep  you  posted  on  wool  growing  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  If  you- keep  ten  sheep,  you  cannot 
afford  to  miss  this  offer. 


3VI  O  3XT  33  S  -A.  "^7"  33  U  I 


*®"Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.  Look  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan- 
ces two  papers  for  less  than  the  price 
of  one. 


Amateur  Sportsman,  N.  T  

American  Agriculturist  

"        Bee  Journal,  Chicago — 

"  Fancier  

' '        Farmer,  Springfield  

"  Gardening  

"        Poultry  Advocate  

"  Stock-Keeper  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

Babyland  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Century  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Christian  Herald   

Cosmopolitan  

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press  

Doe  Fancier  

Fanciers'  Monthly  

Fanciers'  Review   

Farm  and  Fireside  

Farm  and  Home   

Farm  Journal  

Farm  Poultry  

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  

"  Popular  Monthly... 

Game  Breeder  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Gefluegel  Zuchter   

Golden  Days  

Harper's  Bazaar  

f'  Monthly  

"  Weekly   

"       Young  People  

Home  Queen....  —  

Horseman,  Chicago  

Household  

Housekeeper,  (Minn)   

Inter-State  Poultry  man  

Lippincott's  Magazine  

Ladies'  Home  Journal  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder   

Mountain  View  l'onltryman.  

National  Stockman  and  Farmer... 

New  England  Fancier  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"       World,  semi-weekly... 

Our  Little  Ones   

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Phrenological  Journal  

Poultry  Chum   

Poultry  Journal,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  

Poultry  Herald  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Topics    

Practical  Dairyman   

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Practical  Ponltrytuan  

Prairie  Farmer  

Presbyterian  Journal  

Scientific  American  

Southern  Fancier  

Toledo  Blade  

Vick's  Monthly  Magazine   

Western  Poultry  Breeder  

Western  Poultry  Journal  

Wide  Awake  

You th'.s Companion,  (new  subs  only) 
youth's  Companion. (renewals).. 
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Poultry  Keeper  Co., 

Parkesburg',  Pa 


CHICKEN  THIEVES!  i'or  |1  I  will 
.  mail  you  plans  for  making  ?  3U  KGLAR 
ALARM  that  will  ring  when  wires  are  cut,  or  door 
or  window  opened,  or  boards  pulled  off.  Stamp  for 
cir.  F.  S.  JOSEPH,  Haddon  Heights,  New  Jersey. 

S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS,  B.  P.  ROCKS, 

and  English  Reagle  Hounds.  20  years  a 
breeder.  5000  testi,.  onials.  350  acres.  Prize  win- 
ning youngsters  now  ready.   B.  A.  Kox.Centralia,  Va. 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

Or  INCl'KATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.L.CAMPBELL.WesI  Elizabeth.Pa.  This 
fcd  Is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator 


BOUND  VOLUMES  JX??^^1'^ 

complete  index,  for  $1  00  each,  postpaid .  W  e  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  5  com  blued,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
raluable  books. 
Address  Ponltry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


CUCCESSFUI 

INCUBATOR.  ^ 

_  Our  catalogue  giving  information 
n  artificial  hatching  A  brooding  now 
ready.   Sent£or4c. stamps.  DesMoinei 
Circ.  Free.^ .  "UbatOT  CO.,  Box  47  Des  MoineB,  la. 


ACHINES  THAT 
KILL  LICE  ON  LIVE 

Poultry  instantly^ 

Bits  to  stop 
feathereatlng:,  $iper  doz.  Agts. 
wanted.  Siamp  for  circular. 
C.  &  P.  SCH1LD,  Ionia,  Mich, 


2000  PREMIUMS 

at  10  State  Fairs  In  1895.    This  is  my  rec- 
ord.   Eefit"  nnd  Fowlfl  For  Sale.  Largest 
Range  I™  the  West-    Send  5  one  cent  stamps 
for  best  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
CHAS.  QAMMERDINGER.BOX  64  COLUMBUS,  0- 


THE  UNIVERSAL  HATCHER 

AND  BROODER,  Every  Haehine  War 
rented.    Send  for  free  Catalogue. 

E.  W.  ANDREWS, 
111  E.  Market  Street.  Elmira,  New  York 


GREIDER'S  NEW  CATALOGUE 


FOR  1896.  Finer  and  larger  than  ever,  the  finest 
enffravinps  of  poultry,  with  descriptions  of  each 
variety,  best  pluns  for  poultry  houses,  how  to 
raise  broilers,  caririR  of  fowls,  remedies  for  all 
diseases, best  lice  destroyer,  pri  cetofetrtrs  and  stock 
from  hiph  scorinp  birds,  send  10  cents  fur  this  noted 
book  which  will  be  deducted  from  first  order. 

Address,  fj.  H.  GREIDER,  FLORIN,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


Our  Poultry  Annual 

-and  Book  of  Valuable  Recipes 

^^64  large  pages,  contains  eight  beautiful 
(colored  plates  of  fowls,  gives  description 
and  prices  of  45  varieties.with  important 
hints  on  care  of  poultry,  and  pages  of 
recipes  of  great  value  to  everyone.  The 
finest  and  most  elaborate  Poultrv  Book 
published  for  18%.  Sent  post  paid  for 
only  10  cents.  Address, 

N.B0WEBS,  Box  62,  Dakota, I1L,  U.S.A. 


"DAISY  " 
GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD, 

Send  for  testimonials. 

WILSON  BROS., 

Sole  Jlan'fg'ru., 
EASTON,         -        -  PA. 


J  DO 
f  YOU 
^  WASH 


DISHES  ? 

No  need  of  it.  The  Faultless  w 

Quaker  will  do  it  for  you  and  A 

save  time,  hands,  dishes,  .aoney,  \* 

and  patience;no  x 

Bcalded  hands.  ~i 

broken  or  chip-  W 

ped  dishes,  no  /• 

muss.    Washes,  V 

rinces  dries  ana  j\ 

lolishes  quickly.  J 

_Jade  of  best  ma«  ?ff 

terial,  lac+s  a  life-  1* 

time.  Sell  at, sight,  w 

Agents,  women  or  A 

men  of  honor  de-  ^ 

^siring    employ-  /? 

mentmayhavea  1. 

paying  business  P 

-    by  writing  now  *\ 

S  for  descriptive  circulars  and  terms  to  tgentB,  9 

!)The  QUAKER  NOVELTY  CO.,  Salem,  0.  £ 
9X>  C^*^C^MU^C^^€^*>rML>C>» 


Hatch  Chickens  hundred 

Improved  VICTOR  INCUBATOR 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  operate,  abso- 
lutely    sclf-regulating,    needs  no 
■watching  during  day  or  night.  Its 
hatching  qualities   arc  second  to 
none.    Thousands  iu  successful  op- 
M  eration  ;  the  simplest,  most  durable 
Rgjgi  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher  in 
_ the  market.    A  written  guarantee  is 
1     s:|  sent  with  each  machine  to  be  as 
'  represented    or    money  refunded. 
Circulars  free.    Catalogue  4  cents. 
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rriHRKE  Vim  Oulin  Incubators.  Good  as  new. 
±  Best  reasons  for  selling.  WKBSTEB  AND 
HAKNIIII.  Cairaovla,  Sew  York.  ^ 

HITF.  rowu.  prize  winners,   for  sale. 
\V.  I'lvm.  ltock*.  W.C  W.  Polish  anrl  S.C.W. 
Leghorns.    1.1  o  A.  fRIEDBIVHS,  Erie.Pa. 


w 


MAMMOTH  Light  lirahmas.  Eggs  for  hatching 
the  year  u.und.   Si  per  is, $3  per  50.  $s  per  100. 
Andrew  M.  Gallagher,  Box  317,   Norrlstowu,  l'a. 

T71  COMB  BLACK  MUIOR('*S. 
rvllr^Tj  Egg*  for  sale,  t'ircnlar  FREE. 
THEODOKK  UJIPBELL,  Lexinglon.Uf . 

On  top.    Hlbberd's  B.  G.  S.  and  W. Wyandottes, 
VV.  and  B.  Wins.,  Langs..  Legs.,  Rocks.  Lochs. 
Eggs,  fl.  8.  L.  1UBBEKU,  Lima,  l'a. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Mover,  Lansdale.  l'a.,  has  choice  L. 
Bialnnas,  B.  P,  Rocks,  W.  and  S.  Wyandottes 
and  B  Cochins  for  sale.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


K aired  Plymouth    Uocks,   fine    healthy  stock. 
No  oilier  breed  for  eight  years.  Eggs      per  K'O; 
fpperSO.   E.J.  Bull,  Yellow  Springs,  O  P.O.DOXW. 

BR  ABAZONT^U  LTRYCrVTALOGUE 

COCCI  Tlie  Urfrett  price  lift  ever  published  on  the 
r  ntt!  le.Tlmi;  varietk-s  <>!'  Turkevs,  C:fe-e.  [luckl  Hid 
■kens.  The  Invest  yuultrynien  in  the  world,    lull]  In- 

formation  ^iven  on  application  to  any  address  for  -.v. stamp 
J.  R.  Brabazon.  Jr.  &  Co.  Delavan.Wis..  U.  S.  A. 


CLEAR  GRIT  FOR  POULTRY, 

LT  BRA II MAM.  B.  P.  ROCKS,  B.  LAN68 
SAHPLE  AND  CATAL.OUUE  FREE. 

ORR  BROS.,  ORR'S  MILLS,  N.Y 


Box 
,  49. 


HEW  YOUK. 

February,  1895,  I  won  32  prizes  In  the  strongest 
competition.  Barred  and  White  Plymonlh 
Rook*,   Kilter    and    White    Wj  an  dot  I  en. 

BCNirS— 1  setting  $5, 3  settings  $10.  Choice  breeding 
birds  for  sale.  Catalogue  describing  America's  finest 
Plymouth  Kocks  and  Wyandottes  free.  A.  C. 
HAWKINS  Lock  Box 4. Lancaster. Massachusetts 

BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


The  two  beat  poultry  paper*  on  earth' are 

FARM  POUl/TRVISeml-M  nthly)  »l.O0 
and 

I'Ol  I.TItY  KEEPER   SO  to. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  91.3.1. 
I.S.  JOHNSON  tL  CO., 

Boston.  Mans. 


SIMPLEX  HATCHER  &  BROODER 

Villi!    IbbWoTI  combined.     The  most 


r/ect  Incubator  Made 
Hatches  every  egg  that  a 
hen  conld  hatch ;  Regu- 
lates itself  i*  automati- 
cally ;  Reduces  the  cost  of 
poultry  raising  to  a  mini- 
mum. Send  for  lllus. 
Catalogue.  Simplex 
Manuf'g  Co.,  Qiiinc,,  lit. 


I  PRICE  ONLYl 
$  10.00 
A  BOY 
CAN  RUN  I" 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASH- 
ER  and  INSECT  EX  TERM  IN 

A  TO  R,  a  machine  for  whltewashln 
henhouses,  etc.  With  tfcs  machine 
and  recipes  for  special  solution  you 
can  exterminate  lice,  roup,  cholera, 
_.jP*_  etc  Send  stamp  for  cir.  F.  Schwarz 
\Jr  \Ja     jiti ..  Fail  lie i.l,  Conn. 

MAPLE  FARM  BUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  In  America 

Our  imperial  Pekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  ami  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

0ISILY$I.60!  ^HKTeK 

FARM  POULTRY  (Seml-.Monthly ) . . .$1.0© 

POI  LTKY  KEEPER  (.Monthly)    ISOCtO 

FARM  and  FIRESIDE(Seuii-Montbly)  50  " 
Total   »2.0© 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
$1 .60.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


unJ  and  Wlfflo  Plymouth  Rooks.  While 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  White  and  Silver 
Wyandotte*  and  Bronze  Turkeys, 
ultable  to  head  any  Breeding  yard, 
and  sure  to  improve  your  Stock. 

Valuable  IUUSTRATC0  CIRCULAR  Showing  Hating*. 
Vicea.  Plan*  for  Poultry  House  and  tardeSent  Frit. 

is  years  cxpirhnce  m  hatihc  aho brcedino. 

'■POULTRY  CHLIM"  llluotrated,  26c  Per  Year.  Hontkly. 

rwv»  F.  M.  MUNCER,  OeKalb,  Illinois. 


New  MAMMOTH 

POULTRY  GUIDE  FOB  1896 

Finest  Poultry  Book  ever  published. 
Contains  nearly  luo  pages,  all  printed 
in  colors,  showing  over  150 new  illus- 
trations, gives  new  plana  for  most  con- 
venient  poultry  houses,  sure  remedies 
and  recipet.  for  all  diseases,  and  how 
to  make  poultry  and  gardening  pay, 
Sent  post  paid  for  15  Cents. 
John  Bauscher,  Jr.,  box  145  FreeDort,  III 


Makers  of  the  most  reliable 
lncuhators  in  the  United  Mates 
Absolutely  t*elf-  KeKUlatim;, 
Perfect  Ventilation  Guaran- 
teed. Hot  Water  Uroude.s, 
Uniform  Heat.  stamp  for 
Catalogue.    Cii  cular  free. 

Tbe  Plneland  Incuba- 
tor and  Brooder  Co., 
Jaxnesbnrg.  J. 


MANN'S 

GREEN 
BONE 

CUTTER 

for  the  million  at 
popular  prices. 
Unequalled,  Un- 
approve li  a  b  1  e. 
Absolutely  the 
only  easy  running 
Machine  on  the 
market. 

Automatic  feed. 
With  stand  flu.wlth 
out  stand  fi.  Vi  lth- 
out  stand  and  with 
crank  handle  *5.  W 
send  them  C.  O.  D. 
or  on  trial.  Try  It 
before  you  pay  for  It. 
A  lady  tan  run  it. 
Warranted.  illus- 
trated catalogue  free 
if  you  name  this 
paper. 

F.W.WANNCO 

9tilford,  Man* 


ItilOyBATOftS, 

Our  lfO  paye,  tirely  illustrated  ( 
Oombiund  Poultry  Guide  and  ( 
Cataloti'iH  will  tell  yon  what  you  C 
wish  to  know  about  | 

PROFITS  IN  POULTRY? 

We  manufacture  a  complete  lin«  of  IncubntorB,  ? 
j  Brooders  and  Poultry  Appliances  i>uide  and  Cata-  2 
?  logue  10c.  (stamps  or  silver)  Worth  one  Dollar.  • 
]  Reliable  I nc a ba^l or^A^B rood ^r^* |j[ykSS!SSb  UiSJ 


•BIG  FOUK  llOUTE. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  tit.  Louis  Railway 
to  Western  and  Southern  l'oints.  Through  Sleeping 
Cars  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis,  via  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  L.  S.  A 
M.  S.  Ky.  to  Cleveland,  Big  Four  Koute  to  Destina- 
tion. Elegant  Connections  with  all  Trunk  Lines  In 
New  York  State.  Ask  for  Tickets  via  Big  Four 
Route.  E.  O.  McCormlck,  Passenger  Traffic  Man- 
ager. D.  B.  Martin,  tien'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 
Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


-^CATALOGUE  ftT" 

POULTRY 

Seed  Ca^sJ 


DANDY" 


MENTION 


PAPER. 


Improved  for  1895-'96. 
Send  for  Catalogue  to 

STRATTON  S  OSBORNE, 

ERIE.  PA. 


Can  be  ar  plied  by 
any  onf  on  steep 
or  fiat  rotfs.  Ei- 
tra  Hmty  Felt 
forPoultrv  Houses 
tl.HOper  l'OOsquare 
reet.withCoartng 
Cap«  and  Nails, 
Sample  and  c  lrcu. 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

«8  Dey  St..N.  Y. 


INCUBATOR.       QN  TR|AL. 

Try  II  before  yon  bay  It 

Highest  Award  W  orld's  Fair. 
Judge  of  Incubators  at 
World's  Fair  says:  If  I  were 
•oln  g  to  buy  for  myself  1 
would  give  the  Von  Culin 
the  preference. 

Book  Incubation,  5  Cts 
Plans  of  Brooders,  Houses, 
etc.,  Twenty-flve  Cents. 

Von  Cnlln  Ineuhator  Co.,  Box  10, 
Delaware  City,  I>el, 


THE  IMPROVED 


MONITOR  INCUBATOR 


Hundreds  of  testlmon. 
lalsas  to  Its  merits  ovei 
all  other  makes.  Ovei 
one  hundred  First  Prem 
luma, 

Medals  find  Diplo 
mas  awarded  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

Bend  stamp  for  an  illus. 
book  containing  much 
valuable  Information. 


.  THE  BEST. 

A.  F.WILLIAMS,  18' Race  St.. Bristol, Conn. 
AGENTS  WANTED, 


■  Won  at  iiadlson  square  Garden,  1S92,  1st  prize  of 
$25  in  goltl  foi  largestfand  best  hatch,  and  1st  (25  in 
gold  for  best  machine  in  show. 

mHE  mPBOVKH  MONARCH  INCITBA 
X  TOR.  300u  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  mouths.  Prices  reduced,  makingltthe cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou 
sands  in  successful  o;>eratlon  in  this  country.  Canadt, 
and  In  Europe.  Tht  y  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premlumsat27  consecutive  shows, 
More  than  irmin  iKipwithltuntiiniAf  KOmilesnf  oni 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  uslng"from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c  stamp  for  new  Illustrated  circular. 
Jus.  Kankln,  Montis  Eutlon,  Ma» 


NCUBATOR^u^Sr^fFrri^^ 

ftbU^FOR  DESCRIPTION  andTEST  I MON I  ALST^IIMO 
v  ^BREEDER  of  AOVarieties  HIGH  CLASS  POULTRYlinjif,1'05 
^TO  RAI5E     POULTRY  FOBPB0FITOR PLEASURE  1  111 HDI 


DONT^§[tlDig(ig)|:iQ,s,siNGER^ 


OHIO  VUA 


$2.50  FOR  $1.25. 

THE  CREAM  OF  POULTRY  LITERATURE  I 

FIVE  LEADING  POULTRY  PAPERS  FOR 

Pou  try  News  and  Literature  from  the  East,  West,  South  and  Middle  States 

Southern  Fancier,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  60c;  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  50c 
Inter-State  Poultryman,  Tiffin.  Oblo,  50c:  Midland  Poultry  Journal,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  50c;  Poultry  Herald,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  50c.   Total ,  $2. SO. 
All  the  above  named  papers  for  one-half  the  regular  price  for  a  limited  time 

Subscribe  now,  $1.25  will  get  tbis  Great  Block  of  Five, 
by  sending  us  your  order.  Below  is  the  form  for  order : 
Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa., 

Enclosed  find  SI. 25  for  which  send  us  the  Great  Block  of  Five  Poultry 
papers  for  one  year, 

Name  


Address 


Poultry  Keeper. 

16  pages,  pub] i she  1  at  Parki  s- 
burg,  Pa. ,  50  cts.  rar  year. 

American  Poultry  Advo  te. 

20  to  24  pages,  published  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  :  ">  cts.  ptr 
year. 

Western  Poultry  News. 

16  to  20  pages,  published  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  50  cts  \  ei  year. 

Western  Poultry  Journal. 

20  to  24  pages,  publ  herl  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  50  its.  per 
year. 

A  combination  of  hi- h  class 
original,  instructive,  representa- 
tive poultry  papers.  We  se  d  yor. 
all  four  papers  for  only  $1.00 


THE  PEERLESS 

A  Combination  of  Representative  Publi- 
cations that  stand  at  the  very  top  o£ 
their  class. 

You  Get  Both  Quantity  and  Quality. 

Send  $1.00  and  try  this  Combination  for  a  year. 


4 


$1.75  INva^§e  $1.00 


IN 

MONEY 


This  list  has  been  selected  with  great  care.  They  cover  a 
wide  range  of  Territory.  They  are  carefully  edited,  contain 
original  articles  for  the  Breeder  and  Fancier,  from  the  two 
standpoints  of  pleasure  and  profit.  They  are  well  estab- 
lished, handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  and  will  give  you 
a  greater  amount  of  practical  information  than  can  be  ob- 
tained in  any  other  lorm  for  the  same  money.  Published  at 
different  times  in  the  month,  they  furnish  a  continual 
variety  oi  fresh  reading.  Don't  Miss  This.  Send  to-day. 
Address, 

THE  P0ULTKY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


The  Perfected  Incubator.— 200  eggs,  fii.no 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Regulato 
tor  any  incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  ».  MOULTON,  Taiini. , n.  Bias*. 


"X^ands 
Oranges 
^Resorts 
investments 
^Developments 
^Attractions 

p^T?  Address, 

f    G.  D.  ACKERLY, 

rCENERAL  PASSENCF.R  AGENT, 

THE  TROPICAL  TRUNK  LINE, 
Jacksonville.  Florida. 


0RR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

South  Matlck  and  Mount  Blue,  Mass.   Devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Barred  Plymouth  Uockr, 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Strain.) 
Persons  Interested  In  raising  poultry  for  profit, 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  and  who  arc 
unable  to  visit  us,  can  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  our 
Twenty-third  Annual  Illustrated  64  page  circular, 
and  obtain  more  practical  information  than  is  often 
found  In 

A  DOLLAR  BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS. 

Postals  not  noticed.  No  circular  sent  without  stamp. 
Address,       W  .  II.  hi  nil  A  son. 

10  Merchants  Ron ,  Boston. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Highest  Honors  in 


IT  IS 


OULTRY 
APER 

UBLISHED 

« costs  ON  LY  $1.00  p«  y"* 

A  Ready  Reference. 
A  Practical  Instructor. 
A  Guide  foi  the  Beginner, 
A  Helpful  Friend  and  Aid  to  all. 
A  DoLar  Paper  comes  twice  a  month- 
It  Is  edited  by  men  who  devote  their  time  largely  to 
raising  poultry  and  e^u*  for  market  upon  farme  and 
In  the  gaxli  n  plar.s  uf  the  suburbs  of  large  towns. 

It  Teaches  You 

how  TO  Prevent  and  Cure  all  poultry  diseases. 

How  TO  Obtain  the  most  profitable  breeds. 

How  To  Bring  pullets  to  early  laying  maturity 

How  To  Feed  and  care  for  small  or  large  hocks 

How  To  Make  money  with  a  few  hens. 

How  To  Keep  all  kinds  of  poultry  for  profit 

How  To  Build  the  best  and  most  economical 
houses  and  yards. 

How  To  Keep  muses  dry  and  your  fowl  ftae 
from  vermin  and  roup 

How  TO  Hatcli  chickens  in  incubators  and 
when,  so  as  to  get  best  results. 

How  To  Make  hens  lay  the  most  eggs  In  win- 
ter when  prices  are  high. 

How  TO  Get  the  best  crosses  to  produce  U» 
most  eggs  and  pounds  of  flesh. 

How  TO  Caponize,  dress  and  market  poultry 
to  obtain  the  best  prices. 
Kemember  the  price  #1.00  for  one  year.  Sample 

•opy,  two  cruta  in  stamps.  The  name  of  the  paper  la 

Farm=Poultry. 

One  department,  "An  iwers  to  Correspondents,"  '» 
worth  ten  times  the  mi  <seriptlon  price  to  anyone:  ex. 
plaint,  many  thinifs  ap  to  trouble  eren  old  breeder*. 
Bend  for  INDEX  to  first  three  toIs.  FREE,  and  judtre  for 
yourself  if  as  much  lnftruettve  matter  can  be  bought 
for  many  times  the  pric  i.  Remit  in  Casb  or  8tamps. 
I  >.  4OH.NBON  Jin  «  Ousson  Hon—  Rt.  Borton.  sua, 


FAB  I  US,  N.Y. 


fend  stamp  for  new  illustrated  catalogue,  giving 
HIOHENT  PBIZE  BEOORD  ever  won  by  an? 
breeder  of  any  variety.        P.  o.  Box.  sni. 


The  Archemedian  ereen  Hone  <  niters 
Are  Kent  on  Trial. 

This  is  the  method  we  take 
to  prove  that  our  machines  are 
just  what  we  claim  for  them, 
and  that  is,  that  they  will  cuts 

Easier,  Faster  and  Finer 

than  any  other  hand  bone 
cutters  sold. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular 

to 


Archemedian  Bone  Cut- 
ter Company, 

MILFORD,  Mass. 

Mention  Poultry  Keeper. 


25  Grape  Roots,  5  kinds,  $1.0O 
25  Currant  "  5  kinds,  1.00 
12  Apple  Trees,  4  kinds,  1.00 
Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 

.era-Write  to  us  for  prices. 

N0RWALK  NURSERY  CO., 

NORWALK,  OHIO. 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "  Keplies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Cutting  off  the  Combs.— I  keep 
Brown  Leghorns  only  foe  e/s;s.  I  read 
somewhere  about  cutting-  off  the  combs  to 
keep  from  freezing.  Is  it  best  to  do  so,  aud 
at  what  asre?—  T.S.C.,Missouri  Valley, Ind. 

It  may  be  done,  the  same  as  for  Games, 
when  ihree  tnmths  eld,  using  a  sharp  kuife 
or  shears,  and  sprinkling  the  comb  with 
powdered  burnt  alum. 

Rye  axd  Wheat.— What  value  is  rye 
compared  to  wheat  (whole  grain)  for  feed- 
iug  to  chickens  as  an  egg-producing  food  ? 
A.  P.  DeV.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Rye  is  not  quite  as  nitrogenous  but  has 
more  mineral  matter.  It  is  excellent  if 
given  as  a  change  with  other  g.ains. 

Turkeys.— I  find  The  Foulthy  Keeper 
quite  a  success  to  me  with  my  little  flock 
of  poultry.  I  raised  a  flock  of  77  turkeys 
last  year  and  ilianks  t>  The  Poultry 
Keeper  for  my  success.  Some  of  my  hens 
have  small  white  specks  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  thev  seem  well  and  lay. 
1  should  like  to  know  the  trouble  ? — tors. 
D.  C,  West  Hayden,  Ohio. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  the  cause  with  no 
details  than  given.  It  the  turkeys  are 
healthy  perhaps  the  specks  do  not  amount 
to  anyt  hing. 

A  Fistfull  of  Questions.— 1.  Please 
give  me  a  cause  aud  a  cure  for  diarrhoea  ? 
2.  How  did  the  Huff  Leghorn  originate?  3. 
Do  you  feed  green  bone  iu  the  norning  or 
evening,  and  when  you  feed  it  jo  you  feed 
anything  else?— Harry  C.  M.,  Altoona,  Pa, 

1.  Omit  all  food  and  give  a  teaspoon  ful 
of  tincture  of  nux  vomica  in  a  quart  of 
drinking  water.  2.  By  selection  ;  they  or- 
iginated in  England.  3.  It  may  be  fed  at 
anytime,  morning  or  evening,  and  with  no 
other  food. 

Crossing— 1.  Would  it  be  profitable  lo 
cross  Plymouth  R.ck  with  Light  Brahma, 
and  would  the  young  chicks  of  this  same 
cross  be  strong  and  healthy  ?  2.  How 
inanv  hens  should  be  in  one  pen.  and  how 
large  should  the  pen  be,  and  how  largi  a 
house?  3.  Which  strain  is  '.he  best,  Light 
Brahmas  or  Plymouth  Rocks,  or  would 
the  crossing  of  them  be  better  ?  -Subscriber. 

,1-  Ciossing  is  of  no  value, as  it  destroys 
the  good  qualities  of  both  breeds ;  the  chicKS 
would  be  strong  and  healthy,  however.  2. 
A  dozen  hens  in  a  house  10  x  10  feet  and 
yard  10  x  100  feet  would  be  about  r.ght.  3. 
They  are  equally  good  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
anyone  could  claim  superiority  for  either. 

Feeding  Sweet  Corn.—  T  write  yeu  for 
information  in  regard  'o  feeding  sweet  corn 
to  laying  hens.  I  huve  ibout  twenty  bush- 
els of  it  but  a  po.  lirvinau  here  tells  me 
that  it  will  stop  laying.  What  is  your 
opion  in  regard  to  it?  Aud  what  is  the 
matter  with  my  hens?  I  have  two  and 
they  seem  well  aud  hearty,  aud  eat  well  but 
cannot  stand  on  their  feet.  They  act  as  if 
their  legs  were  broken.  Thev  are  the 
Plymouth  Racks,  and  1  am  at"  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do  for  them.  I  take  four 
poultrv  papers  but  1  like  The  Poultry 
Kesi'er  Oest  of  auy .  —  O.  L.  K.,  Clarks- 
field,  O. 

The  sweet  corn  is  excellent  if  fed  moder- 
ately, once  a  day.  Your  hens  are  too  fat 
and  should  be  remo\  ed  from  the  male. 

Fe  ding  Goslings.— Can  you  give  me  a 
recipe  for  feeding  goslings  ?  Thai  is,  from 
the  time  they  are  hatched  until  they  are 
about  four  weeks  old.  Some  assert  that 
young  goslings  must  not  get  in  the  water  or 
thev  wilt  die.  w  hat  is  the  reason  for  it  ? 
If  they  do  get  into  tlip  water  should  1  k'-ep 
them  penned  up,  and  h^w  long  ?— C.  H.. 
Provo  City,  Utah. 

Feed  them  on  cooked  potatoes  or  turnips, 
thickened  with  ground  oats,  adding  a  little 
ground  meat.  If  they  go  on  the  water  they 
will  become  chill  d.  Give  Ihem  plenty  of 
water  to  drink  and  keep  them  dry  at  night. 
After  they  are  well  feathered  they  may  be 
allowed  on  ponds. 

LargeComb  Minorca.- -Is  it  advisable  to 
br  ed  from  a  olack  Minorca  cock  who  is  a 
Hue  bird  with  the  exeepiion  of  the  comb 
which  is  so  large  that  it  turns  slightly  to 
the  side  at  the  back  ?— B.  B.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Minorcas  usually  have  large  combs.  He 
can  be   mated  with  heus  having  small 

combs. 


Chalk  for  Bowel  Disease.— Will  you 
please  tell  me  which  is  the  best  way  to  give 
chalk  to  ch'ckeus  for  the  bowel  trouble 
and  about  how  much  for  each  fowl  per 
dose.— H.  C.  S.,  Salem,  N.  C. 

Pulverize  it  aud  give  a  taolespoonful  in 
the  soft  food  of  six  fowls  twice  a  day. 

Exercise.—  I  would  like  to  know,  it  may 
be  ue*  or  it  may  be  not,  and  you  may  term 
it  exercise,  but  at  anv  rate  my  hens  seem  to 
be  a  littlp  lazy  aud  would  not  scratch 
en  ugh  for  me,  so  when  I  went  to  feed 
them  grain  I  would  pitch  a  handful  at  oue 
end  of  the  yard,  theu  at  the  other  end,  then 
a  race  and  sci  amble.  It  put  me  in  mind  of 
foot  ball.  Nowisruuning  for  a  living  as 
good  as  scratching  ? — D.  R  .  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

If  you  cannot  get  them  to  scratch  make 
them  run.  If  you  will  hold  back  'he  food 
uutil  they  are  very  hungry  they  will  soon 
find  out  that  they  must  scratch  or  get 
nothing. 

Animal  Meal. — Is  animal  meal  consid- 
ered as  good  as  cut  green  bone  or  beef 
scraps  ?— Goerge  H.  S.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

1c  is  used  for  a  different  purpose  aud  is 
equally  as  good  in  some  respects. 

Poultry  House.— I  have  a  poultry 
house  lax2J,  eight  foot  posts.  I  would 
like  to  build  a  feeding  or  sciatching  pen  or 
room  the  full  length  of  the  south  side. 
How  should  I  do  it,  and  would  it  be  prac- 
ticable?— A.  C.  M.,  Conception,  Minn. 

Thete  are  so  many  plans  that  to  give  one 
is  difficult.  Why  not  select  from  the 
•'Poultry  Keeppr  Illustrator,"  which  has  a 
large  number  of  all  designs. 

Moisture  for  Duck  and  Turkey' 
Eggs. — Will  you  please  let  me  know  &c 
wnat  times  moisture  must  be  giv<m  to  duck 
and  turkey  eggs  ;  also  If  the  same  amounr 
that  is  given  to  hen  eggs  should  be  given  ? 
A.  V.  M.,  New  Orleans  ,  La. 

There  is  no  difference  iu  the  amount  of 
moisture  required  only  that  a  week  more  is 
required  for  hatching. 

Turkey  Esgs  in  Incubators.— Can  I 
hatch  aud  ;arse  lurkevs  with  incubator  as 
wjll  as  chickens,  and  will  they  bear  con- 
finement? Give  treatment  tor  raising  and 
feeding. ^B.  A.,  Olden.  Mo. 

They  can  be  hatched  in  an  iucuba':or,  and 
will  bear  confinement  uutil  three  months 
old.  Feed  on  bread  diop?d  in  milk,  curds, 
hard-boiled  eggs,  whea;,  soft  foo.l  of  any 
kind,  and  onion  tops,  chopped. 

Sunday  Questions  — I.  How  much 
water  to  a  pound  of  tobacco  for  dipping 
fowls  ?  2.  Is  there  a  crested  Black  Lang- 
shan  ?  3.  Should  the  feet  of  a  Black  Lang-, 
shan  be  black  when  hatched?  4.  Can  the 
Asiatics  be  hatched  earlier  in  the  season 
than  the  Leghorns,  without  danger  of 
moulting,  a. id  if  so,  how  early  can  the  Plv- 
mouth  Rocks.  Langshans  and  Brahmas  be 
hatched  aud  not  moult  the  same  year  ? — 
J.  G.,  Los  Augeles. 

1.  A  pound  of  tobacco  to  two  gallons  of 
water;  it  depends  upon  hot  or  cold  water 
and  how  long  it  may  be  steeped.  2.  No. 
3.  Should  be  bluish  blacis.  4.  Yes ;  a 
mouth  earlier,  say  in  March. 

Boiled  Bone. — Is  bone  from  boiled  meit 
considered  as  good  for  hens  as  law  bone? 
AVhen  you  say  that  one  pound  of  ground 
bone  and  meat  is  sutlicitnt  for  sixteen 
hens,  snould  they  be  fed  anything  else  with 
it  at  the  same  meal  ?  Is  coru  eusiiage  the 
same  that  is  generally  put  in  the  silo  for 
cattle  the  right  kind  for  hens?  S.  R., 
Ringwood,  Ontario,  Can. 

Boiled  bone  is  not  equal  to  fresh  bone. 
A  pound  of  boue  alone  is  sullicieut  for  six- 
teen heus  for  one  meal,  and  nothing  else  is 
needed  at  that  meal.  Ileus  will  eic  ensilage 
if  it  is  line  enough,  that  from  the  silo,  for 
cattle,  being  accepted. 

Cochins.— Will  you  be  kind  euough  to 
tell  me  if  there  is  any  difference  between 
the  English  tuff  Cochins  and  the  American 
Buff  Cochins  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  a 
rooster's  comb  uot  being  red,  it,  is  of  a  dark 
color;  he  seems  healthy  and  has  plenty  of 
exercise  ?— Subscriber |  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

The  English  bird  is  more  hoavily  feath- 
ered. Probably  the  bird  is  overfed  and 
has  indigestion. 

The  Best  Breed.— Which  breed  is  the 
best  for  a  general  purpose  fowl,  eggs  and 
poultry?  It  is  a  very  colJ  climate  here  in 
JNortheru  New  Hampshire.  Are  t>e  W-yftn- 
dottes  preferable  to  Plymouth  Rocks  ? — 
L.  J.  C,  Whitefield,  N.  H. 

For  your  climate  the  Brahma,  Cochin. 
Plymouth  Rock,  or  Wyandotte  will 
answer.   There  is  but  little  preference. 


Does  H  c  Keep  Poultry.— I  would  like 
to  ask  does  the  Editor,  Mr.  Jacobs  leep 
poultry?  It  seems  to  me  I  lead  an  article 
about  a  year  ago  stating  that  he  did  uot. 
A.  N.  H. ,  WestviLe,  Conn. 

Only  a  few,  but  since  lbo'3  he  has  kept 
and  bred  nearly  every  breed  knowu. 

Is  This  Correct?— I  have  only  t.weuty^ 
five  hens,  Brown  Leguorns  crossed  with 
the  Plymouth  Rock.  In  the  murniug  I  feed 
them  a  soft  mush  of  corumeal,  and  oat- 
meal, with  Pratt's  Poultrv  Food.  I  use 
boiling  wafer  to  mix  the  feed,  and  then  1 
throw  wheat  among  rubbish  so  tbey  will 
have  to  work  to  find  it.  For  the  ha  lance  of 
the  dav  I  make  tbetu  hustle  for  food  and  at 
night  I  give  them  ?  good  feed  of  oats  so  as 
thev  can  go  to  roost  with  a  full  crop.  As 
1  I've  in  ihe  Alleghpnv  Mountains,  the 
weather  is  verj  cold  and  there  is  not  much 
danger  of  fowls  freezing  with  a  full  crop. 
I  keep  lime  sprinkled  on  my  hennery  floor: 
also  sprinkle,  carbolic  acid  around  and  sul- 
phur on  the  nests.  I  keeo  plenty  of  clean 
fresh  water  around,  and  have  a  trough  to 
feed  the  mush  in.  Do  you  thins  1  do 
wrong?  My  hens  are  paying  for  them- 
selves and  a  uice  little  profit  besioes.  Do 
you  cous  der  a  cross  between  a  Brown 
Leghorn  and  Plymouth  Roc;;s  a  good  one  ? 
— C.  A..  Millsho'ro,  Va. 

If  you  are  getting  eggs,  and  flock  is 
healthy,  you  are  feeding  properly,  but  be 
sure  3ud  keep  the  hens  scratching.  The 
cross  is  as  good  as  any,  but  crossing  is  al- 
ways a  backward  step,  the  final  result 
being  scrubs. 


Large  Poultry  Farms. 

How  they  do  it  iu  B  Igium  is  worthy  of 
presentation  here.  The  eggs  sell  in  Bel- 
gium oy  weight,  and  the  price  varies  a  great 
deal,  accordiug  to  the  season,  the  best  times 
being  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  The  eggs 
are  packed  in  long  cases,  which  contain 
1,44.0  eggs,  and  they  aie  imported  into  Bel- 
gium free  cf  duty. 

In  this  connection  the  following  article 
on  Belgium  poultry  farms,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Chisse  at  Peche,  a  Belgian 
publication  of  authority,  is  interesting. 

Les  ferme  ■  ds  poules  en  Belyique  (Bel- 
gian 'poultry  farms).  —Since  the  last  year  ur 
two  a  new  industry  has  sprung  up  in  many 
of  the  large  farms  in  Belgium.  Up  io  thai 
time  farmers  had  never  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing more  ban  1J0  to  15  I  lay.ug  heus.  iSow 
many  farms  possi  ss  5j0,,  and  others  eveu 
double  this  number.  The  young  pullets 
are  imported  from  Italy,  and  their  eggs  are 
collected  during  two  seasous,  after  which 
thev  have  attained  tlieir  maximum  weight 
and  are  sold  again  as  table  poultry,  aud 
bring  a  higher  price  than  they  cost  as  pul- 
lets, and  are  theu  replaced  by  others  newly 
iin  ooried. 

The  principle  is  uew.  It  is  based  on  the 
division  of  labor .  The  pullets  are  raised 
iu  Italy  and  prepared  for  maikec  iu  Bel- 
gium, while  their  eggs  are  sent  to  England 
uuder  the  uiost  favorable  coudi.ious. 

Some  little  time  after  the  opening  of  the 
St.  Gothard  tunuel  t tie  Italian  fowl  was  in- 
troducau  into  Belgium.  A  former  attempt 
had  been  made  to  make  this  race  of  excell- 
ent-layiug  heus  popular  on  the  Klenii-h 
farms,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  them. 
Iu  1885  the  firm  of  Ed.  Paquay  &  Co.,  of 
Verviers,  foreseeing  the  profit  to  be  reali- 
zed, began  to  import  these  fowls  ou  a  large 
scale.  Thousauus  of  francs  were  spent  by 
this  company  trying  to  teach  farmers  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  these  incom- 
parable layers  and  to  organize  a  system  of 
regular,  rapid,  and  cheap  transportation. 
The  pullets  arrive  iu  car  loads,  aud  can  be 
sent  to  all  parts  of  Belgium,  freight  paid, 
iu  cages  of  Zo.  DO  or  100  pullets,  at  iroin 
twenty-four  to  lliirty-nine  cents  apiece,  ac- 
cording to  their  a^e.  Taken  by  the  500 
therein  a  further  reduction  ol  ten  centimes, 
or  about  two  cents  apiece.  It  is  impossible 
to  raise  them  in  Belgium  at  such  prices. 

Until  the  Italian  fowl  is  a'-climated,  she 
can  endure  neither  damp  weather  uor  the 
north  winds.  I  herefore,  the  importation 
is  stopped  from  Octoberun.il  April.  The 
best  tune  is  from  May  until  August 

The  Italian  fowl  is  distinguished  by  yel- 
low feet,  tud  the  hen  has  a  large  drooping 
comb.  They  are  ol  all  colors,  but  the  par- 
tridge colored,  culled  Brown  Leghorns,  are 
most  admired  ana  predominate  in  number. 

After  laying  tor  two  \  ears  the  hens  are 
fattened  aud  then  sold  on  the  market  for 
from  twenty  nine  lo  forty-eight  cents  each. 
They  are  much  esteemed  ou  account  of 
iheir delicate  flesh. 

On  these  poultry  farms  the  fowls  are 
lodged  iu  large  stables.  In  these  the  ground 
is  dug  up  to  a  considerable  distance  and 
then  covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  moss  peat. 
All  the  perches  are  movable  and  placed  at 
the  same  height.  The  run  is  usually  ihe 
large  orchard  adjoining  the  buildings.  The 
hedge  around  it  is  kept  so  that  no  fowl  can 
pass  through,  and  is  also  made  more  secure 
bv  a  wire  nettiug beiug  placed  around  the 
lower  part. 

Some  farmers  introduce  two  or  three 
cocks  among  the  heus  to  serve  as  guides. 
The  proportion  is  seven  to  1.000  hens. 
However,  the  eggs  th«t  are  not  fertilized 
are  the  most  delicate  and  keep  fresh  the 
Inn  jest. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  Italian  fowls 


that  have  been  imported  and  acclimated 
in  Belgium  lay  more  eggs  and  larger  ores 
than  thev  do  at  home.  Thus,  the  Belgian 
eggs  that  are  shipped  to  England  weigh  on 
the  average  139  to  141  pounds  per  1,000, 
wuile  the  eggs  from  Italv  weigh  onlv  from 
128  to  loO  pounds  per  LOCO.  The  eggs  ar- 
rive in  London  fresh  and  the  expense  of 
sending  them  is  not  great  Besides,  the 
co^t  of  transport  is  ofien  covered  by  the 
boxing  of  the  eggs.  This  fragile  merchau- 
ilise  is  packed  in  long  boxes  <>f  a  cer  aiu 
size,  and  these  boxes  are  afterwards  used 
in  England  for  making  coffins  for  work- 
houses and  hospitals. 

The  poultry  farmers  make  direct  con- 
tracts with  the  exporters.  The  average 
price  of  eggs  is  about  one  cent  apiece. 

The  besr  food  for  the  fowls  is  maize, 
wheat,  barley,  and  a  little  oats.  Five  hun- 
dred hens  require  tbirty-.ive  k  lograms  (77 
pounds)  of  grain  per  dav.  As  a  cheaper 
kind  of  food,  the  residue  from  starch  fac- 
tories is  also  used.  We  have  not  yet  been 
able  io  obtain  positive  data  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  eggs  laid  each  year;  this  industry 
has  not  been  established  long  enough.  Sell- 
ers say  that  otiring  the  two  seasons  a  hen 
will  lay  from  ISO  to  210  eggs  annually.  The 
Italian  hen  is  a  good  layerj  even  in  winter, 
when  eggs  are  dearest. 

In  the  Hesbaie  and  Brabant  Walloon  it  is 
a  fact  that  farms  of  500  and  1.000  hens  have 
greatly  multiplied  this  year,  and  many 
small  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  have 
built  henhouses  for  the  accommodation  of 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  Italian  hens. 

The  same  principle  of  division  of  labor 
has  been  apoLed  to  raising  fowls  for  the 
fable  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brussels. 
Farmers  there  do  no  more  than  raise  the 
fowls  of  the  Malines  aud  Coucou  breed,  and 
then  sell  them  in  the  markets  of  Mahues 
and  Merchtem  to  others  who  make  a  busi- 
ness of  fattening  them  for  the  tab  e. 

The  Breed  or  Cross  That  Lays. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Hale,  Machias,  Me.,  sends 
letter  which  takes  up  several  points  that 
are.  worthy  of  discussion.  He  wants  a 
breed  that  will  lay  steadily  in  winter,  and 
he  will  accept  a  cross  oi  anything  of  decent 
size.    He  says: 

What  breed  of  hens  would  you  advise 
me  to  get  for  winter  layers  ?  I  have  at 
present  a  pen  of  Plymouth  Rocks 
(pullets).  They  started  to  lay  November 
7th,  aud  up  to  December  4th  they  layed 
twenty-two  eggs  each,  and  from  that  date 
they  have  not  laved  an  egg.  Is  this  the 
"ay  Plymouth  Rocks  usually  do?  Can  I 
get  a  breed  that  will  lay  steadiei  in  wimer? 
1  have  had  no  experience  with  Plymouth 
R-  c«s.  Legh  irns  are  my  favorites.  I  feed 
all  right,  giving  meat  and  bone,  with  a  va- 
rietv  of  grain.  The  hens  are  not  faf.  Will 
a  cross  of  Brown  Leghorn  cockerel  with 
Plymouth  hens  take  the  color  of  the 
Plymouth  Rocks?  Will  they  be  better 
layers  than  the  pure  Plymouth  Rocks!' 

here  can  I  get  a  book  telling  how  to  make 
the  best  cros-es  for  winter  layers.  Eggs 
are  what  I  want.  1  prefc  to  get  them 
from  full  blooded  fowls,  but  wiU  necept 
anything  of  decent  size  that  will  lay  iu 
winter. 

If  there  is  a  bued  that  will  lay  in  winter 
it  depends  upon  conditions.  The  Plymouth 
Rock  has  done  well  as  a  breed.  If  it  could 
not  give  satisfaction,  it  would  not  be  the 
favorite  that  it  is  to-day.  Now,  something 
is  wrong  with  the  management  given  by 
Mr.  Hale.  He  savs  the  hens  are  not  fat. 
W  believe  that  he  is  mistaken.  If  not 
then  they  are  constitutionally  not  vigor- 
ous. If  so,  there  is  uothi  ng  to  be  claimed 
against  the  breed.  It  may  be  that  only 
that  family  of  Plymouth  Rocks  are  de- 
iicieut.  All  Plymouth  Bocks  are  not  alike, 
and  one  family  may  be  healthy  and  another 
be  lacking  in  some  respect.  We  do  not 
consider  crossing  an  advantage.  All  breeds 
are  really  the  re-ults  of  the  best  crosses. 
There  is  no  book  on  crosses.  Such  a  book 
would  uot  sell.  The  Poultry'  Keeper, 
however,  discusses  Hie  subject.  When 
Brown  Leghorns  and  PI  mouth  Rocks  are 
crossed,  the  offspring  p>riakes  of  the  color 
of  boih,  though  frequently  some  of  the 
pullets  may  be  black.  Crossing  always 
leads  to  scrubs  in  the  end. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 


Please  note  that  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  oue  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Broorters(Jacobs),  Management 
of  Young  Chicks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladles'  Maeazine  in  the  world 
Is  The  Ladiet'  Home  Journal,  of  Philadelphia. 
Price  |1.00  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  THE  POULTRY  Keepeb 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  sell  binders,  where- 
by each  snbscriber  can  bind  their  own  Poultbt 
Keeper  each  mouth  as  received.  They  hold 
two  years  numbers.  Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid 
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